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taste  in  these  countries.  Some  years  ago  we  were  of  opinion, 
that  notwithstanding  the  many  grave  errors  which  disfigured 
the  verse  of  our  modern  poets,  tliere  was  still  sufficient  evi- 
dence therein  of  rational  reflection,  comprehensive  power,  and 
exalted  beauty,  to  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  their  poetry 
adequately  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  age.  LockiUy  Hall, 
The  Miller**  Daughter,  Ortana^  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Fere^  The 
Lotus  Eaters,  or  indeed  any  of  the  poems  which  Tennyson 
published,  in  1830,  and  1842,  or  subsequently.  The  Princess, 
and  In  Memoriam^  possessed  qualities  which  redeemed  their 
inperfections.  On  the  other  hand,  though  Bailey  had  given 
birth  to  the  most  extravagant  absurdities,  he  had  also  produced 
some  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  which  had  been  written 
since  the  time  of  Byron :  Browning,  who  doubtless  perpetrated 
such  literary  atrocities  as  Paracelsus,  P*PP^  Passes,  and 
Sordello,  had  made  compensation  by  his  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon, 
and  ColomMs  Birth  Bay :  and  Longfellow,  by  adopting,  and 
developing  their  beautiful  peculiarities,  had  identified   himself 
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with  our  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Groldsmith,  and  Thompson.    It  is 
sad  to  think  how  every  one  of  these  poets  has  since  undone 
himself.    Tennyson,   all   are  aware,   has  almost  approached 
the  bounds  which  separate  reason  from  idiotcy,   in  his  truly 
incomprehensible  Maud;  and  we  now  feel  bound  to  inforon 
such  of  our  readers,  as  do  not  already  know  the  fact,  that  Long- 
fellow's Sonff  of  Hiawatia,  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  Author  of 
Tie    Psalm    qf    JAfe^    Autumn^      The  Slaves  Bream^    or 
Evangeline  ;  that  Bailey's  Mystic    is  immeasurably  inferior  ta 
Festus>  or  Tie  Angel  World ;  and  that  Browning's  Men  and 
JTomen,  must  seriously  injure  the  Author's  reputation  as  a  poet. 
If  the  love  of  mystification,  and  inane  scribbling,  confined  itself 
to  any  one  of  our  distinguished  poets,  the  consequences  would 
not  be  so  iiqurious ;  but,  unfortunately,  all  those  whom  we  were 
wont  to  point  to,   as  the  shining  lights   of  British   poetry, 
have  emulated  each  other  in  this  course  of  folly,  and  would 
seemingly  sacrifice,  in  the  most  reckless  and  demented  manner, 
the  pleasant  vales,  and  sunny  slopes  of  Parnassus,  in  order  that 
they  might  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  Bedlam,  and  dash  them- 
selves, in  spasmodic  fury,  against  its  iron  bars. 

The  evil  consequences  resuhing  from  their  indulgence  in  this 
lamentable  vice,  liave  already  exhibited  themselves  in  no  limited 
manner,  in  the  effusions  of  our  **  Minor  Minstrels,"  as  every 
bookshop  in  the  three  kingdoms  shows,  and  as  the  pages  of 
every  provincial  journal  exhibit.  "Where  is  all  this  to  end  ? 
Have  we  indeed  arrived  at  the  iron  age  of  English  poetry  ?  Is 
it  possible  that  we  have  already  seen  our  last  great  Bard,  and 
that  the  massive  portals  of  Westminster  Abbey  are  never  more 
to  grate  upon  their  hinges,  for  the  reception  of  another  tenant 
in  Poets'  corner  ?  Is  that  long  line  at  last  filled  up,  which 
sparkles  with  the  names  of  Milton,  iSpenser,  Pope,  Dryden, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  Byron  ;  of  Shak^ere,  and  Ben  Johnson, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger  and  Ford,  Gongreve,  Wy- 
cherly,  and  Farqahar  ?  A  sad  prospective  indeed,  but  what 
if  true  ?  We  have  had  already  the  golden  age  of  our  great 
Dramatist,  corresponding  to  that  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Juvenal 
in  £ome,  we  have  had  the  silver  age  of  Scott,  Byron,  Moore, 
Wordsworth,  answering  to  that  of  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Lucan,  and 
Propertius ;  a  little  interval,  and  the  deepening  shadows  of  the 
iron  age,  the  "  Sseculum  ferri,'^  must  descend  upon  us,  if  ita 
advent  be  not  retarded  by  the  presence  of  some  peerless  lumi- 
nary, whose  light,  like  that  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  in  northern 
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winters,    dispels  the  brooding  darkness  which  hangs  over  the 
earth,  and  cheers  the  pining  Laphnder  by  the  benignity  of  its 
beams.    Systematic  freethinking,  obscurity,  and  utter  disregard 
of  harmony^  may  safely  be  considered,  as  tne  great  impediments 
which  prevent  our  present  poets  from   achieving  greatness. 
They  use   the  most  harsh  and  discordant  metres,  they  select 
subjects  whose  uninteresting  nature  it  is  impossible  to  surpass, 
they  garnish  them  with  sprigs  of  infidelity,  and  impertinent 
assumptions^  the  silliest,  and  most  vapid  ;  and  stretching  them 
out  as  far  as  dulness  and  insipidity  can  extend,  crown  their 
onhallowed  work,  with  a  fog  wreath,  the  thickest  and  most 
enduring,  which  quickly  disperses  its  misty  vapour  oyer  all. 
Voltaire,  Volney,  and  Rousseau,  were  called  with  much  reason 
the  Philosophers  of  impiety;  our  own  Thomas  Paine  underwent 
a  scourging  at  the  hands  of  an  army  of  English  divines  and 
phibinthropists ;  Schelling,  Bjint,  and  Fichte,  were  scouted 
at  for  their  infidelity;  but  we  doubt  if  it  will  not  be  found 
that  some  of  our  modern  poets  have  promulgated  as  many 
dangerous  doctrines,  (and  more  imposing  from  their  fascinating 
dress,)  as  any  of  those  great  infidel  notorieties.     Such  habitud 
sinning  against  the  doctrines  of  our  common  Christianity,  must 
be  combated,  "  vi  et  armis.'*     We  all  know  that  revolutions 
are  not  made  of  rose  water,  that  desperate  cases  require  des- 
perate remedies,  and  that  if  a  growing  evil  of  considerable 
strength  and  magnitude,  be  not  met  and  opposed  by  vigorous 
counteracting  measures,  ''  the  bad  may  become  too  strong  for 
the  good.'*    It  is  for  this  reason  therefore,  we  would  earnestly 
invite  the  cooperation  of  all  well  regulated'  minds,  in  our  stern 
denunciation  of  these  fashionable  evils  :  it  is  for  this  we  would 
gladly  behold  the  organization  of  a  literary  crusade,  by  some 
reter  of  the  intellectual  world,  whose  energies  would  never 
flag,  and  whose  numbers  would  know  no  diminution,  until  the 
Uessed  flags  of  virtue,  taste,  and  judgement,  should  triumph- 
antly  wave  above  the  baneful  principles  they  had  supplanted. 
If  ever  there  was  a  time  in  which  it  were  seeming  we  should 
lend  the  weight  of  our  opinions,  and  the  force  of  our  example, 
to  crush  the  snake— encircled  head  of  the  foul  Erinnys  of  infi- 
delity, surely  it  should  be  now,  during  the  existence  of  a  war, 
which  may  effect  so  much  for  the  liberty  of  mankind. 

We  are  all  aware,  how  much  a  healthy  and  vigorous  con- 
temporaneous Literature  contributes  to  render  the  springs 
of  human  action,    in  the  sacred  cause  of  truth,  and  justice. 
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booyant  and  elastic ;   how  mach   it  tends    to  ennoble  oar 
feelings,  refine  our  nnderstandings,  and  parify  oar  impalses  : 
how  it  sbaqiens  onr  wiU  to  discern  insidious  macbinations^ 
renders  us  chary  of  our  rights,  zealous  in  their  maintenance, 
or  recovery,  intolerant  of  errors,  conservative  of  all  that  is 
excellent  and  wise :   and  lastly,  how  it  causes  us  to    sympa- 
thize with  the  universal  world,  in  all  that  should  bind   maa  to 
man.     Surely  the  knowledge  of  all  this  should  be  sufficient 
to  make  "  the  heart  leap  awake  to  its  voice,"  and   lead    the 
mind  to  steady  and  sustained  action  in  the  proper  field.     We 
can  do  no  more  than  hope  for  this  desirable  result,   wbich, 
convinced  of  the  important  benefits  likely  to  arise  therefrom, 
we,  in  all  sincerity  wish  for, — and  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts. 

In  the  pursuance  of  our  undertaking,  Longfellow's  Son^ 
of  HiawcUha^  shall  be  our  earliest  care  :  judging  its  accom- 
plished Author    by    his  former  poetical  creations,  by  those 
philosophical  beauties,  which  we  were  wont  to  admire   with 
such  keen  pleasure,  by  the  purity  of  language,  and  the  eleva-  . 
tion  of  idea,  which  so  universally  adorned  them,  we  naturally 
expected  that  his  next  work  would  be  remarkable  for  a  mani- 
festation of  the  increasing  power  of  that  fine  intellect,  and  if 
possible,   for  the  still  loftier  aspirings  of  that  noble  soul. 
We  regret  to  state  that  our  expectations  have  not  been  real- 
ized ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  8ufi!ered  deep  and  grievous 
disappointment.     Hiaiffatia,  in  our  opinion,  is  weak,  puny 
and  insipid;    a  Poem  whose    uninteresting  pages    are   not 
redeemed  by  any  striking  beauty,  utterly  destitute  of  vigor, 
or  manly  enthusiasm,  and  not  calculated  iu  any  way  to  ex- 
pand the  mind,  or  improve  the  understanding.    Placing  it 
side  by  side,  with  any  of  Longfellow's  earlier  volumes,  for 
example,    with  that    which    contains     TTie  Psalm  of  Zife, 
The  Voices  of  the  Nighty  &c.,  &c.,  we    consider  applicable 
to  the  former,  the  criticism  which  Padladeen^  indeed  inappro- 
priately passed   on   one  of   our   sweetest   poems  :    namely, 
that,  ''  this  flimsy  manufacture  of  the  brain,  in   comparison 
with  the  lofty  and  durable  monuments  of  genius,  is  as  the 
gold  filagree  work  of  Zamara,  beside  the  eternal  architecture 
of  Bgypt."      We  may  be  informed  with  much  speciousness, 
that  we  are  not  regarding  Hiawatha  in  its  proper  light :  that 
to  do  so,  we  should  hold  in  mind  that  its  Author,  in  writing 
this  Poem,  proposed  to  himself,  the  rescuing  from  oblivion, 
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some  traditions  of  the  North  American  Indians,  with  a  view 
to  tbe  enrichment  of  his  country's  literature ;  and  that  this 
laadable  motive  is  sufficient,  in  itself,  to  ensure  for  the  work  a 
favorable  reception  from  the  public.  Even  if  the  first  part  of 
this  proposition  were  true,  (a  fact  which  we  must  be  permitted 
to  doubt^)  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  admit  the  justice  of 
a  coDclosion,  which  is  so  sophistically  deduced.  For,  conceding 
the  worthiness  of  the  object  in  contemplation,  we  utterly 
deny  the  existence  of  any  conformity  between  that  object  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  To  us  it  would  seem 
essential  to  tbe  success  of  such  an  undertaking,  that  somo- 
tbing  more  than  the  mere  traditions  should  be  followed  :  that 
ideas  calculated  to  awaken  the  interest,  and  excite  the  sym- 
pathy of  an  educated  mind,  should  have  been  superadded  to 
the  childish  narrative  of  tlie  savage ;  and  that  the  genius  of 
the  age  should  leave  its  salutary  impress  on  the  wild  imagin- 
ings in  the  fable.  Here  was  a  subject  to  draw  forth  the 
magic  pencil  of  description  !  On  such  a  canvass  what  unfad- 
ing colors  could  not  be  Umned,  what  forms  of  novel  beauty 
oould  not  be  raised,  what  phases  of  the  mind  of  primeval 
man  might  not  be  shadowed  forth  ?  This  indeed  was  a  theme 
inviting  the  Poet  to  unfold  still  more  widely  the  workings 
of  that  magnanimous  heart,  many  of  whose  sublime  emotions 
have  been  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  delightful  Author  of 
The  Prairie,  The  Spy,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  The  Deer 
Slayer^  and  The  Water  Witch.  The  wild  faith  of  that 
primitive  creature, 

*•  Whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  and  hears  him  in  the  wind," 

his  figurative  language,  passionate  temperament,  and  romantic 
disposition,  were  all  fit  materials  for  the  beautifying  of  the 
Indian  Legend;  and  in  like  manner  might  be  added,  not 
alone  with  the  greatest  propriety,  but  with  a  certainty  of 
conducing  in  no  inconsiderable  manner  to  the  heightening  of 
the  general  effect,  pictures  of  that  stupendous  scenery,  whose 
varied  features  constitute  the  aristocracy  of  nature.  But 
Longfellow  would  appear  to  have  discovered  no  advantage 
in  availing  himself  of  these  resources :  to  our  mind  he  has 
acted  as  if  they  had  no  existence.  In  form  of  idea,  in  cast 
of  thought,  and  in  mode  of  expression,  his  portraits  of  the 
American  Indian,  are  as  unlike  what  from  all  accounts  we 
had  supposed  him,  as  indeed   they  well  could  he;  we  had 
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fancied  him  intensely  imaginative,  emphatically  graphic  iii 
his  speech,  and  unequalled  in  theexaberance  of  his  imagery  : 
in  Hiawatha,  he  is  prosaic,  tautological,  feeble,  and  often  pain- 
fully discordant.  But  now  a  question  may  naturally  arise ; 
has  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  in  reality  sprung  from  Indian 
Legends?  Do  its  materials  properly  belong  to  the  Indian 
Edda  ?  Our  answer  is  a  most  decicled  negative,  which  we  will 
now  proceed  to  justify. 

In  the  ''  Beitrage  zur  genauren  Kennlaiiss  der  Ehstnischen 
Sprache"  (*'  Contributions  to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Esthonian  language*'),  may  be  seen  a  contribution  by  Carl 
Jaak  Peterson,  on  the  Finnish  Mythology :  in  it  he  speaks  of 
Jumala,  the  supreme  god  of  the  Finns,  of  Bauni,  of  Ukko, 
corresponding  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  of 
Abaan-Emonen  his  wife,  and  amongst  others  of  the  celebrated 
Wdindmbinen.  This  fTdindmdinen  is  the  hero  of  the  "  Kale- 
toalay"  the  great  national  Epic  of  the  Finns.  The  name  of 
the  author  of  this  singular  production,  (if  indeed,  which  is 
questionable,  it  be  the  work  of  one  individual)  is  not  recorded. 
After  living  for  centuries  among  the  Fiulanders,  the  frag- 
ments of  this  extraordinary  poem,  have  at  last  been  collected, 
and  now  present  almost  a  perfect  form.  Alexander  Castren, 
having  made  extensive  journeys  through  Finland,  with  the 
most  praiseworthy  zeal,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  down  the 
ballads,  as  he  heard  them  sung  by  the  peasants,  on  the  long 
winter  nights,  by  their  blazing  log  fires,  has  given  us  a  most 
excellent  Swedish  translation.  In  1845,  a  French  translation 
was  published  by  Leuzen  Le  Due ;  another,  in  German,  was 
printed  at  Helsingfors,  in  1852,  by  Anton  Schiefner,  and 
dedicated  to  Castren :  the  latest  by  Dr  Lonnrot,  was  published 
in  1849,  and  contains  fifty  songs,  or  runes,  and  twenty-two 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  verses.  Now,  it 
will  inevitably  be  discovered  upon  examination,  that  Longfellow 
has  embodied  in  Hiawatha,  the  entire  form»  spirit,  and  many 
of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  the  Finnish  Epics,  and  that, 
therefore,  his  new  poem,  is  no  English  version,  or  amplifica- 
tion of  the  Indian  Edda,  but  a  simple  appropriation  of  the 
Erominent  stories  in  the  Finnish  Kalewala.  The  resemblance 
etween  the  two  poems  is  so  close,  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  accidental ',  and  yet  the  author  of  Hiawatha^ 
makes  no  further  acknowledgment  as  to  the  source  from 
whence  he  has  taken  his  materials,  than  is  to  be  found  in  his 
first  note,  where  he  speaks  of  "  this  Indian  Edda." 
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Our  subject  will  not,  of  course,  permit  us  to  give  a  detailed 
narratiTe  of  the  plot  of  The  Kalewala,  but  the  outline  which  we 
now  subjoin  for  the  reader's  examination,  will,  when  he  com- 
pares it  with  the  frame  work  of  Hiawatha,  or  even  with  that 
description  of  it,  which  we  shall  hereafter  lay  before  him,  be 
sofBcient  to  shew  the  very  great  similarity  which  exists  between 
them.  The  hero  of  the  poem  is  Wdindmdinen^  son  of  the 
daughter  of  the  air,  who  let  herself  down  from  heaven  into  the 
sea,  and  was  there  wooed  by  the  Storm  Wind.  After  wander- 
ing on  the  face  of  the  waters  for  ages  apon  ages,  he  at  length 
reaches  the  land,  and  b^ins  his  career  as  a  benefactor  of  man. 
Then  follows  a  description  of  his  exploits  and  adventures, 
extending  through  forty-nine  runes.  When  at  last  hk  mission 
is  accomplished,  Wdindmoinen  enters  his  boat,  sails  awa^  over 
ike  sea,  and  is  finally  seen  mingling  with  the  clouds.  Let  us 
now  compare  the  prelude  of  Hiawatha^  with  the  following 
extract  from  that  of  the  Kalewala  (from  the  German  transla- 
tion), into  English  qfth6  same  meire,  which  is  also  that  of  the 
original  I — 


HIAWATHA. 

SBOiru>  joa  ask  me,  whence  these  stories  ? 
Whence  thme  legends  and  traditions, 
With  the  odours  of  the  ftiresti 
WKh  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadows, 
With  the  corlinR  smoke  df  wigwams, 
With  the  rushing  of  great  rirers, 
With  their  frequent  repetfttcns, 
And  tlieir  wiid  reverberations. 
As  of  thnnder  in  the  mountains  ? 

I  sluMild  answer,  I  shoold  tell  yon, 
**From  the  forests  and  the  prairies. 
From  the  great  lakes  of  the  Northland, 
From  the  land  of  the  OJihways,  \ 

From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
From  the  moontains,  moors,  and  fenlands, 
Where  the  heron,  the  Shnh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds  among  the  reeds  and  rushes. 


I  repeat  them  as  I  heard  them 
fVom  the  iips  of  Nawadaha, 
Hie  musician,  the  sweet  singer.*' 

Shoald  you  ask  where  Nawadaha 
Found  these  songs,  so  wild  and  wayward. 
Found  these  legends  and  traditions, 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 
**  In  the  birds*-nests  of  the  forest, 
In  the  lodges  of  the  beaver. 
In  the  hoof-prints  of  the  bison, 
In  the  eyry  of  the  eagle ! 

"  All  the  wild-fowl  sang  them  to  him 
In  the  moorlands  and  the  fenlands. 
In  the  melancholy  marshes ; 
Ghetowaik,  the  plover,  sang  them, 
Hahng,  the  loon,  the  wild  goose,  Wawa» 
The  blue  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
And  the  grouse,  the  Muahkodasa  r 
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These  the  words  we  have  received, 
These  the  songs  we  do  inherit, 
Are  of  Wainamoinen's  girdle. 
From  the  forge  of  Umarinen, 
Of  tke  sword  of  Kaakomiell, 
Of  the  bow  of  Yonkohi^nen, 
or  the  border*  of  the  Horth-flelda, 
Of  the  plains  of  Kalewala. 

thMe  my  biher  sung  afore  tkne. 
As  he  chipped  the  hatchet's  handle ; 
These  were  taught  me  by  my  mother, 
As  she  twirled  h«r  flying  spindles ; 
When  I  on  the  floor  was  sporting,     . 
Boond  her  knee  waa  gaily  dancing, 
As  a  pitiable  weakling. 
As  a  weakUag  small  m  stature ; 


Never  failed  these  wond'roos  stories, 
Told  of  Sampo,  told  of  Louhi : 
Old  grew  Sampo  in  the  stories; 
Louhi  vanished  with  her  magic ; 
In  the  songs  Wlunen  perished ; 
In  the  play  died  Lemmlnkainen. 
There  are  many  other  stories, 
Maf^c  sayings,  which  I  learned. 
Which  I  gathered  by  the  wayside. 
Culled  amid  the  heather-blossoms, 
Kifled  from  the  bushy  copses ; 
From  the  bending  twigs  I  plucked  them 
Plucked  them  fh)m  the  tender  grasses. 
When  a  shepherd  hoy  I  sauntered. 
As  a  lad  upon  the  pastures, 
On  the  honey-bearing  meadows, 
On  the  ftOid-iHumined  hillock. 
Following  black  Huurikki 
At  the  side  of  spotted  Kimmo. 
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Songs  the  rery  coldness  gave  me» 
Ifasicfotind  I  in  the  rmln-drops; 
Other  songs  the  winds  brought  to  nu. 


Odier  songs,  the  ooeen^binows  ; 
Birds,  by  singing  in  the  branches. 
And  the  tree-top  spoke  in  vhiopenk 


Without  discussing  the   adaptability   of  the  metre    fthe 
trochaic  dimeter)^  in  which  Hiawatha  is  written,  to  the  subject 
of  the  poem,  which  we  make  bold  to  affirm,  the  reader  of  five 
pageSy  will  determine  to  its  disadvantage,  we  come  now  to  the 
story  as  it  is  given  us  by  Longfellow.       Gitche  Mani^^  the 
mighty,  seeing  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  constant 
battles  and  dissensions,  which  took  place  between  the  difierent 
savage  tribes,  convokes  a  meeting  of  the  various   nations, 
impresses  upon  them  the  wickedness  of  their  past  lives,  and 
having  previously  broken  a  portion  of  the  ''red  pipe  stone 
quarry''  on  which  he  is  standing,  and  '*  moulded  it  into  a  pipe 
head,"  he  smokes  it,  "  the  calumet,  the  peace  pipe,"  and  urges 
them  to  follow  his  example,  to  live  in  amity  with  one  another, 
assuring  them  that  he  will  send  a  prophet  amongst  them,  who 
sliall  guide  and  teach  them,  and  also  toil  and  suffer  in  their 
behalf.    Then,  "  the  Master  of  Life,"  having  received  their 
promise  that  his  instructions  shall  be  attended  to,  ascends  in 
volumes  of  smoke  from  his  peace  pipe,  to,  *'  the  doorways  of 
the  Heaven." 

Hiawatha,  the  prophet,  sent  by  Gitche  ManitOy  is  the  off- 
spring of  Wenanah  and  the  West  Wind.  Wenonah's  mother, 
JVoiotniSy  is  the  daughter  of  the  Moon,  and  thus  is  her  appear- 
ance on  the  earth  accounted  for. 


She  was  sporting  with  her  women. 
Swinging  in  a  swing  of  grape-vines, 
When  her  rlra],  the  rejected. 
Full  of  Jealonsy  and  hatred. 
Cat  the  leafy  swing  asunder. 
Cut  in  twain  tke  twisted  grape-Tines, 


And  Nokomis  fell  afhigbted 

Downward  through  the  erening  twilight^ 

On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow. 

On  the  prairie  full  of  blossoms. 

"  See  !  a  star  falls!"  said  the  people; 

**  From  the  sky  a  star  is  telling  r* 


The  West  Wind,  Mudjekeewis,  proves  a  faithless  lover,  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  Wenonah  taking  it  to  heart,  '  dies  of 
grief,  and  the  old  crone  Aoiamis  becomes  the  guardian 
of  the  young  Hiawatha*  His  grandmother  teaches  the  strip- 
ling many  things,  he  gradually  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  different  animals,  and  their  peculiarities,  learns  the  names 
of  the  different  signs  in  the  heavens,  and  proves  himself  a 
rare  instance  of  the  precocity  of  genius.  In  time,  he  cultivates 
the  acquaintance  of  la^oo  the  great  boaster,  who  makes  a 
bow  and  arrows  for  Hiawatha,  and  literally  teaches  ^'  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot.*' 
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ToKh  into  tbc  forest  strmightwav 
AU  alone  walked  Hiawatha 
ProadlT,  wltli  his  bow  and  arrows ; 
A}id  the  birds  sang  round  him,  o'er  him, 
'  Do  not  shoot  as,  Hiawatha  !** 
Sttg  the  Opechee.  the  robin,  ' 
9aor  the  bloe-bird,  the  Owaiasa, 
"  Uo  not  afaoot  as.  Hiawatha  !** 

Up  the  oak-tree,  dose  beside  him, 
Spnwg  the  sqnlrrd.  A^lidaamo^ 
Is  sDd  oat  among  the  hrancheai 
Cosi:hed  and  chattered  ftom«the  oak-tree* 
Laoghed,  and  said  between  his  lan^iing, 
''Do  not  ahooC  me,  Hiawatha  I" 

And  the  rabUt  from  his  pathway 
Lnpcd  aside,  and  at  a  distance 
bat  erect  npon  his  liaonches, 
Half  in  fear  and  half  in  froUc, 
S«r1»g  to  the  little  honter. 


**  Do  not  shoot  me,  Hlswatha  !** 

Bat  he  heeded  not,  nor  heard  them. 
For  his  thoughts  were  with  the  red  deer; 
On  their  traclu  his  eyes  were  fttfteoed. 
Leading  downward  to  the  river. 
To  the  ford  across  the  river. 
And  as  one  in  slumber  walked  he. 

Hidden  in  the  alder-bnshes, 
There  he  waited  till  the  deer  came, 
Till  he  saw  two  antlers  lifted. 
Saw  two  eyes  look  firom  the  tlilcket, 
Saw  two  nostrils  point  to  windward. 
And  a  deer  came  down  the  pathway. 
Flecked  with  leafy  light  and  shadow. 
And  his  heart  within  him  flattered. 
Trembled  like  the  leaves  above  him. 
Like  the  bhnch-leaf  palpitated. 
As  the  deer  came  down  the  pathway. 


Having  shewn  his  facetious  friends,  the  Opechee,  the  Otoaissa^ 
and  the  Adjidaumo,  that  he  has  higher  game  in  his  eye  than 
tbej  are,  he  is  ambitious  to  prove  himself  a  crack-shot,  so 
taking  steady  aim,  he  shoots  the  arrow,  kills  the  roebuck, 
and  carries  him  home,  where  he  receives  the  hearty  congrat- 
ulations of  loffoo  and  Noiomis. 

**  Tempore  ruricolse  patiens  fit  taurus  aratro» 
Praebet  et  incurvo  coilo,  premendo  jugo." 

And  so,  Time,  the  great  teacher,  accustoms  Hiawatha  to  all 
the  hardships  of  the  hunter's  life. 


Oct  of  childhood  into  manhood 
Kow  bad  grown  my  Hiawatha, 
SJolkd  in  all  the  craft  <rf  bnnters, 
LeanKd  In  all  the  lore  of  old  men, 
laall  yonthAi]  sports  and  pastimes, 
la  all  manly  arts  and  labonrs. 
Swift  of  foot  was  Hiawatha ; 
Be  eoold  shoot  an  snow  firom  him. 


And  mn  forward  with  snch  fleetness, 
That  the  arrow  fell  behind  him  I 
strong  of  arm  was  Hiawatlia ; 
He  ooold  shoot  ten  arrows  upward. 
Shoot  them  with  sach  strength  and 

swiftness. 
That  the  tenth  had  left  the  bow-string 
Ere  the  first  to  earth  had  flUlen! 


This  forcibly  reminds  ns  of  the  verse, 

**  Queen  Bess  was  a  charming  woman. 
She  knew  both  Latin  and  Greek, 
I'm  told  she  could  solve  a  problem 
In  Euclid  before  she  could  speak." 

With  manhood  comes  the  love  of  adventure,  and  Hiawatha, 
who  had  a  pair  of  mittens,  MinjeiaAwun,  which,  when  he 
wore,  he  could  smite  rocks  into  powder,  and  mocassons  which 
enabled  him  to  advance  a  mile  in  every  stride,  determines  to 
find  out  MudjekeevnSy  and  punish  him  for  his  treachery  to 
his  mother.  Having  crossed  the  Mississippi,  the  mountains  of 
the  prairie,  the  land  of  crows  and  foxes,  and  the  dwellings  of 
the  Blackfeet,  he  arrives  at  the  residence  of  Mud/eieewis, 

**  Buler  of  the  winds  of  Heaven." 
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All  who  have  ever  been  at  a  public  school  are  an^are  of  the 
pugilistic  tendencies  of  boys,  and  Hiatoatia ^  now  tk  young  man, 
retains  all  the  quarrelsome  spirit  of  early  youths  though  his 
mode  of  fighting  is  more  terrible,  than  that  of  those  who  fig-ure 
"  in  the  fisty  ring/'  Evincing  an  amount  of  plnck,  which 
might  have  excited  the  envy  of  the  Tipton  Slasher,  he  exhibits 
what  we  are  assured  by  various  writers  in  BeWs  Life,  is 
"  one  of  the  best  signs,*'  and  picking  a  quarrel  with  his 
father,  he ''  comes  to  the  fight  laughing/' 


And  be  cried,  "0  VaOfekeewis, 
It  was  yon  who  killed  Wenonah, 
Took  her  yoong  life  and  her  beaaty, 
Broke  the  Uly  of  the  Prairie. 
Trampled  it  beneath  your  footatepa ; 
Ton  confess  it !  yon  confess  ft  P 
And  the  mighty  If  a^fekeewis 
Tossed  his  gray  hairs  to  the  West- Wind, 
Bowed  his  hoary  head  in  anguish, 
With  a  silent  nod  assented. 

Then  up  started  Hiawatha 
And  with  threatening  look  and  gestim 
Laid  his  hand  upon  the  black  rock. 
On  the  fotal  Wawbeek  laid  it, 
With  his  mittens,  MiiUekshwon, 
Rent  the  Jatting  crag  Mondsr, 


Smote  and  crushed  it  into  fhtgmenta. 
Hurled  them  madly  at  his  fSither, 
The  remorseful  Ma^ekeewis. 
For  his  heart  was  hot  within  him. 
Like  a  lirlngooal  his  heart  was. 

But  the  ruler  of  the  West- Wind 
Blew  the  ft-agments  t>ackward  ftom  him. 
With  the  |>reathlng  of  his  nostrils, 
With  the  tempest  of  his  anger, 
Blew  them  back  at  bis  assailant; 
Seized  the  bulrush,  the  Apukwa, 
Dragged  it  with  its  roots  and  flbret 
From  the  mar^n  of  the  meadow, 
From  its  ooze,  the  giant  bulrush ; 
Long  and  loud  laughed  Hiawatha  ! 


The  combat  lasts  for  three  whole  days,  during  the  entire 
time  of  which  Mudjekeewis  retreated,  fighting.  At  length 
the  strife  is  put  an  end  to,  Mudfekeewis  having  informed 
Hiawatha,  that,  *'  he  bears  a  charmed  life/'  He  instructs  his 
son  to  go  home,  compliments  him  on  his  valour,  and  bids 
him  slay  all  the  monsters,  magicians,  giants,  aud  serpents, 
which  infest  the  hunting  grounds  of  his  people.  Hiawatha 
follows  his  advice,  and  departs  homeward,  calling  on  his  waj 
at  the  lodge  of  an  arrow  maker,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Dacotahs, 
who  has  got  a  handsome  daughter,  Minnehaha,  Laughing 
Water,  whose  beauty  you  may  well  guess,  and  not  the  arrows 
of  her  father,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  visit.  Our  hero, 
like  a  true  philanthropist,  proposes  to  himself  a  fast,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  his  race. 
For  three  whole  days  he  fasted  without  interruption,  but  on 
the  evening  of  the  fourth,  he  sees  a  youth  approaching  to  him, 
dressed  in  garments  of  green  and  yellow. 

"  Plumes  of  green  bent  o'er  his  forehead. 
And  his  hair  was  soft  and  golden." 

The  youth  by  name,  Mondamin,  informs  Hiawatha  that  "  he 
is  the  friend  of  Man, '  and  is  sent  by  "the  Master  of  Life,*' 
to  shew  him,  how  by  wrestling  with  him,  {Mondamin),  he  may 
gain  his  prayer.     Hiawatha  wrestles  with  him  for  three  con- 
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secative  evenings^  and  on  the  ocoasion  of  tkeir  third  engage- 
went,  Mandamin  tells  him  how  he  will  be  victorious  the 
fuUowing  eireiiing,  how  he  will  kill  Mondamin,  and  how  he  is 
to  burf  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  ravens  and 
the  wonns  frcMad  interfering  with  his  slumber  in  the  grave. 
Uiamalia  obeys  his  instrnctions,  and  when  he  has  killdi  his 
opponent,  he.  buries  him  as  he  was  directed,  and  now  that  his 
seven  days  of  fasting  had  expired,  he  returns  home.  On  his 
return^  in  a  few  days  to,  see  that  the  grave  of  Mondamin  was 
undisturbed,  he  is  surprised  to  observe,  a  small  green  feather, 
which,  "From  the  Earth  shot  slowly  upward  :"  it  turns  out 
to  be  the  maize  crop,  by  means  of  which  the  Nation  is  to  re- 
ceive the  blessings  of  plenty. 


Dsf  tor  d«T  did  HUwBtba 
Go  to  wait  aiad  vBtcb  beaAde  it; 
K^  the  Aarii  mould  soft  aboTe  It, 
Kept  It  clean  ftom  weeds  and  Inaectai, 
I>roTe  away  with  scoffs  and  shontings, 
Uifsihgee,  the  king  of  ravens. 

TUI  at  length  a  smaU  green  feather 
From  the  earth  shot  slowly  upward. 


Then  another  and  another, 
And  before  the  Sumner  ended 
stood  the  maize  in  all  its  beauty, 
With  its  shining  robes  about  it, 
And  its  long,  soft,  yellow  tresses ; 
And  in  rapture  Hiawatha 
Cried  aloud,  **  It  is  Mondamin !' 
Yes,  the  fHend  of  man,  Mondamin  !** 


Hiawaiia  has  two  friends,  '^  Chibiabos,  the  musician/'  and 
**  the  very  strong  man,  Kwasind^'*  assisted  by  whom  we  infer, 
he  was  in  the  first  instance  to  refine  the  people  by  music,  and 
in  the  second,  to  hew  down  the  mighty  forests  which  impeded 
cultivation.  Anon,  Hiawatha  takes  to  carpentry,  and  having 
made  himself  a  caiioe,  goes  forth  upon  the  waters  with  a  view 
to  fishing.  He  casts  his  line  forth,  but  unfortunately  catches  a 
Tartar  in  the  person  of  NaAma,  *'  the  King  of  Fishes,"  who 
swallows  Hiawatha,  canoe  and  all.  This  is,  all,  well  worthy  of 
Baron  Munchausen,  or  might  have  happened  to  Gulliver  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Brobdignag ;  and  we  would  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  it  has  awakened  no  little  amount  of  jealousy  in  the 
breasts     of  such  men   as   Mansfield  Parkyns,  and  Charles 

Waterton.  i     xr- 

Hiawatha  8  first  care  is  to  discover  the  heart  of  *'  the  King 
of  Fishes/'  which,  when  he  finds,  he  belabours  lustily  with  his 
fists,  until  finally  having  worn  out  the  monster,  who  reels  and 
staggers  in  the  water,  he  chuckles  to  hear  its  gigantic  body 
grate  upon  the  strand.  A  flock  of  sea  gulls  descending  to 
feast  upon  the  dead  sturgeon,  are  entreated  hj  Hiawatha  to 
make  cavities  in  the  sides  of  the  animal  with  their  claws  :  they 
answer  liis  behest,  very  much  encouraged,  (as  also  the  squirrel 
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which  happened  to  have  been  in  the  canoe  at  the  time  of  the 
accident)^  by  Hiawatha's  assurance,  tb^t  they  shall  be  Jcnown 
for  the  future,  under  the  different  appellations  of  Kajf€>ahky 
anglice,  *'the  noble  scratchers,"  and  Adjidaumo,  *'  tail-in-air- 
up/'  which  we  suppose  are  equivalent  to  the  decoration  of  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  Order  of  the  Xnights 
Commanders  of  the  Bath. 


Then  said  Htftwatha  to  him, 
**  0  my  little  friend,  the  squirrel. 
Bravely  have  yon  toiled  to  help  mi 
Take  the  thamka  of  Hiawatha. 


Again- 


And  the  name  which  now  he  glTes  you ; 
For  hereafter  and  for  ever 
Boys  shall  call  yon  A^ldamno, 
TaU-in-alr  the  hoys  shaU  caU  you  !'* 


And  henceforward  and  for  ever 
Men  shall  speak  of  yonr  achlevdmentu, 
Calling  yon  Kayoshk,  the  sea  gulla, 
Yea,  Kayoshk,  the  Noble  Scratchers  !*' 


Though  she  draws  hlro,  yet  she  follows, 
Useless  each  without  the  other  .'** 


**  O  ye  sea-gulls !  0  my  brothers! 
I  have  slain  the  sturgeon,  Nahma ; 
Make  the  rilts  a  little  larger, 
With  your  claws  the  openings  widen. 
Set  me  free  from  this  dark  prison. 

The  tale  would  of  course  be  nothing,  without  some  of  the 
"  old,  old  story/'  and  the  Poet,  (in  a  lucid  interval),  beauti- 
fully and  truthfully  tells  us. 

"  Am  nnto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 
So  nnto  the  man  is  woman, 
Though  she  bends  him,  ahe  obeys  him, 

Hiawatha   wooes    and    wins  Minnehaha,   the    Laughing 
Water,  and   the  daughter   of  the   "ancient  arrow-maker/* 
We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  best  part  of  the  book, 
and,  "  the  Journey  Home,"  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather 
beautifully  described.     A  wedding  feast  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  where  the  capacity  of  lagoo,  as  a  spinner  of  yarns,  is 
tested,  and  found  to  be  magnificent.     After  this,  affairs  begin 
to  wind  up  very  much  in  the  same  manner,  as  they  do  in  the 
fifth  act  of  Hamlet.    There  is  to  be  sure  a  good  deal  of  jargon 
about  blessing  the  corn  fields,  picture  writing,  &c.  &c.,  through 
which  the  Metre  acts   the  part  of  the  horrid  bells,  beating 
time  to  the  heavy  rumbling  of  an  abominable  French  Diligence; 
but  as  far  as  the   characters   are   concerned,  Uy»rf  fiiKmin 
is  now  the  order  of  the  day.      Owing  to  some  fatality,  possibly 
akin  to  that  of  Samson's  losing  his  hair,  the  "  very  strong  man 
Kwasind,'*   finds  all  his  strength  ineffectual,  and  is  literally 
clubbed  to  death.     Pau-puk-keewis^  an  exquisite  of  the  first 
water,   a  sort  of  primitive  Beau  Brummell,  and  a  decided 
bore  into  the  bargain,  is  obliged  to  make  his  exit,  and  the 
celebrated  musician  Chibiabos  is  also  removed  from  the  scene. 
Shortly  after  the  disappearance  of  these  worthies,  we  are  intro- 
duced into  the  interesting  company  of  ghosts,  who,  unlike  tiie 
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majority  of  ghosts,  have  an  inordinate  passion  for  eating  and 
drinking  whatever  they  can  lay  hold  of.  The  next  chapter 
conveys  the  sad  intelligence  of  a  famine,  to  which  dire  visita- 
tion, poor  "  Laughing  Water/'  falls  an  early  victim.  Here,  in 
Kke  manner^  it  pleases  Longfellow  to  be  again  himself;  the 
following  passage  reads  all  the  better  for  the  sea  of  trash 
which  sorronnds  it. 


O  tile  knig  and  drearvWInter ! 
0  the  COM  and  cmel  Winter! 
Ever  tucker,  thicker,  thicker 
Fron  tiie  toe  on  lake  end  rlrer, 
Sver  deeper,  deeper,  deeper 
Pen  the  mow  o'er  all  the  landscape, 
Fen  the  oorering  snow,  and  drifted 
Through  the  forest,  roand  the  yilJage. 

Hardlj  firom  his  bnried  wigwam 
CoaU  the  hunter  force  a  passage; 
With  hia  mittena  and  his  snow-ahoes 
Vafady  walked  he  through  the  forest, 
Sought  for  hlrd  or  beast  and  found  none. 
Saw  no  track  of  deer  or  rabbit, 


In  the  snow  beheld  no  footprint*, 
In  the  ghastly,  i^eaming  forest 
Fell,  and  could  not  rise  fh>m  weakness, 
Perished  there  ttom  cold  and  hanger. 

0  the  famine  and  the  fever  I 
0  the  wasting  of  the  ikmlne  ! 
0  the  blasting  of  the  fever  t 
0  the  wailing  of  the  children .' 
0  the  anguish  of  the  women  t 

All  the  earth  was  sick  and  fiunlshed ; 
Hungry  was  the  air  around  them. 
Hungry  was  the  sky  above  them. 
And  the  hungry  stars  in  heaven 
Like  the  eyes  of  wolves  glared  at  them  ! 


Bnt  lo  !  the  scene  shifts  !  A  change  comes  o^er  the  spirit 
of  the  Author's  dream,  and  the  White  Man,  the  herald  of 
civilization,  descends  upon  the  stage. 

From  his  wanderings  fkr  to  eastward, 
Ftqib  the  regSona  of  the  morning 
Fkora  the  ^lining  land  of  Wabun, 
Boraewaid  now  returned  lagoo. 
The  great  teaveller,  the  great  boaster, 
Fan  of  new  and  strange  adventures, 
Marvels  many  and  many  wonders. 

And  the  people  of  the  village 
listeoedto  him  as  he  told  them 
Of  his  marreUous  adventures, 

lAogfaing  answered  him  in  this  wise : 
**  Cgh !  it  Is  indeed  lagoo  1 

No  one  dae  beholds  suc^  wonders  !" 
He  had  seen,  he  said,  a  water 

Bigger  than  the  Big-Sea-Water, 

Broader  than  the  Gitcbe  Onmee, 

Bitter  80  that  none  could  drink  it  I 

At  each  other  looked  the  warriors, 

linked  the  women  at  each  other. 

Smiled,  and  said,  '*It  cannot  be  so ! 

Kaw  r  they  said,  **it  cannot  be  so!" 
O'er  it,  said  he,  o*er  this  water 

Came  a  great  canoe  with  pinions, 


A  canoe  with  wings  came  flying, 
Bigger  than  a  grove  of  pine-trees, 
TaUer  than  the  tallest  tree-tops ! 
And  the  old  men  and  the  women 
Looked  and  tittered  at  each  other ; 
"  Kaw  !"  they  said,  "  we  don't  beUeve  it !" 

From  its  mouth,  he  said,  to  greet  him. 
Came  Waywaasimo,  the  lightning. 
Came  the  thunder,  Annemeeke  I 
And  the  warriors  and  the  women 
Laughed  aloud  at  poor  lagoo ; 
'*  Kaw  r  they  said,  **  what  tales  you  teU  us  I" 

In  it,  said  he,  came  a  people, 
In  the  great  canoe  with  pinions 
Came,  he  said,  a  hundred  warriors  ; 
Painted  white  were  all  their  faces. 
And  with  hair  their  chins  were  covered  ! 
And  the  warriors  and  the  women 
Laughed  and  shouted  in  derision. 
Like  the  ravens  on  the  tree-tops, 
Like  tiie  crows  upon  the  hemlock. 
••  Kaw  !"  they  said, "  what  lies  you  tell  us  ! 
Do  not  think  that  we  believe  them  !" 


Hiawatha^  however,  who  has  seen  in  a  vision  the  approach 
of  the  White  Man,  assures  his  people  of  the  truth  of  lagoo  b 
story,  and  proposes  to  give  the  strangers  a  hearty  reception. 
Id  good  time  the  traveller  and  his  retinue  arrive. 


0*0*  tiie  water  floating  flying. 
Something  in  the  hazy  distance. 
Something  In  the  mists  of  morning. 
Loomed  and  lifted  from  the  water. 
Now  seemed  floathig,  now  seemed  flying. 


Coming  nearer,  nearer,  nearer. 
'    Was  it  Sbingebis  the  diver  ? 
Was  it  the  peUcan,  the  Shada  ? 
Or  the  heron,  the  Shuh-ahuh-gah? 
Or  the  white  goose,  Waw-be-wawa? 
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With  tlM  water  drtMiliig,  iMbinK 
From  Its  glotqr  neck  and  feathers? 

It  was  neither  gooee  nor  diver. 
Neither  pelican  nor  heron 
0*er  the  water  floating,  flying. 
Thnmgh  the  shining  mist  of  mo  _ 
But  a  birch-canoe  with  paddles. 
Rising,  sinking  on  the  water, 


Vrlpfiing,  ia«Ung  in  the  suiMhi|i0, 
And  within  it  came  a  people 
From  the  distant  land  of  Waban, 
From  the  fkwlhest  realms  of  morning 
Came  the  Black-Robe  chief;  the  Prophet, 
He  the  Pri  eat  of  Prayer,  the  Pale-llMre, 
With  his  guides  and  his  oompaniona. 


Like  Moses,  who  died  when  he  had  reached  the  promhcd 
landy  Hiawaihay  his  mission  over,  prepares  for  his  departure , 
leaving  the  Whjite  Man  to  perfect  what  he  has  begun. 


On  the  shore  stood  Hiawatha, 
Turned  and  waved  his  hand  at  parting ; 
On  the  dear  and  luminous  water 
Launched  his  hlroh-^canoe  for  sailing. 


From  the  pebbles  of  the  margin 
Shoved  it  forth  into  the  water ; 
Whispered  to  it,  "  Westward !  westward  .' " 
And  with  speed  It  darted  forward. 


Thus  Biawatka  vanishes ;  as  Longfellow  tells  ns — 


Of  the  Northwest  wind  Keewaydin, 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah. 
To  the  land  of  the  Hereafter! 


Thus  departed  Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha  the  Beloved, 
la  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 
In  the  purple  mists  of  evening* 
To  the  re^ons  of  the  home-wind. 

This  sketch  we  have  drawn,  will  suffice  to  give  the  reader 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  plot  of  Hiawa,tha^  and  of  the  general 
character  of  the  poem.     He  will  not  have  failed  to  observe  the 
great  similarity  between  it,  and  the  outline  of  the  Kalewala,  or 
Kalevala  of  the  Finns.     Wainamoinen*s  parents,  "  The  Storm 
Wind/^  and  the  '*  Daughter  of  the  Air,"  are  marvellously  like 
those  of  Hiatoaihay   namely,  **  The  West  Wind,''  and  the 
"  Daughter  of  the  Moon.**    Again,  the  former  commencing 
his  career  as  a  benefactor  of  roan,  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the 
promise  of  GUche  Manito  at  the  commencement  of  Hiawatha^ 
that  he  would  send  a  prophet  amongst  the  people,  who  would 
guide,  and  teach,  toil,  and  sufifer,  for  them  :  the  exploits  and 
adventures  of  the  two  heroes  follow,  and  finally,  both  depart 
from  the  earth  in  a  boat,  and  ascend  to  heaven.     The  extracts 
we  have  given  are,  to  our  mind,  very  fair  instances  of  the 
poetry  of  the  book,  and  we  shall  now  leave  the  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions,  merely  expressing  our  sincere  wish,  as 
ardent  admirers  of  the  genius  of  Longfellow,  that  if  it  be  his 
intention  to  employ  his  valuable  time,  in  carrying  out  the 
laudable  and  patriotic  design  of  perpetuating  the  traditions  of 
his  country,  he  will,  in  the  first  place,  take  his  materials,  such 
as  he  finds  them,  at  home,  and  secondly,  that  more  character, 
vigor,  and  subjectivity,  may  be  evidenced  in  the  next  oflEspring 
of  his  muse,  than  are  visible  in  his  so  called,  Indian  Edda, 
Hiawatha. 


POBT&T  UMOBB  A  CLOUD.  15 

In  his  new  poem,  the  Author  of  Fesiua  appears  to  us  to 
have  earned  veiy  little  credit,  beyond  that  wnich  he  deserves 
for  the  excellence  of  its  name.  The  hero  is  indeed  a  mystic 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  whole  book  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  most  unintelligible  species  of  mystery. 

Festus,  notwithstanding  the  magnificence  of  its  language, 
was  extravagant  enough,  fieaven  knows  I  but  The  Mystic  fairly 
distances  its  anticessor,  in  obscure  ideality,  and  incomprehen- 
sible symbolism.  If  the  former  was  pantheistic,  its  Author  was 
it  least  honest,  and  did  not  conceal  tne  fact,  but  ^^  The  Mystic** 
is  such  a  slippery  gentleman,  that  his  theological  ideas  elude 
your  grasp  with  the  activity  of  a  spectre.     No  sooner  have 
you  congratulated  yourself,  apon  at  last  discovering  the  colours 
which  he  has  hoisted  on  the  top  gallant  of  his  suspicious 
looking  craft,  than  he  either  takes  them  down  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  and  runs  up  others  in  their  place,  or  like  the 
Fhantam  Ship,  in  "  Der  Fleigender  Hollander/'  disappears 
all(^ther  f^om  your  ken*      Our  opinion  of  Hiawatha  was 
not  a    very  favorable  one,  but  what  can  we  say   for  Tie 
MyHic  ?      Or  rather  how  can  we  express  in  language  suffi- 
ciently strong,  how   heartily  we  condemn  its  unparalleled 
absurdities?     It  is,   (always  excepting  Sordello,)  the  most 
purposeless  production  we  have  ever  beheld,  and  in  like  man* 
ner  the   most  preposterous.      The  Myattc^  good  reader,  is 
intended,  we  suppose,  to  represent  the  career  of  a  divinely 
instructed  soul,  which  *'  lived  a  threefold  life  through  all  the 
ages,    and  had   seven    different  births,    appearing    under 
distinct  attributes  each  time.'' 

**  Seven  times  his  soul 
CommiogUng,  leavened  with  its  Kght  the  world." 

He  passes  a  thousand  years  as  an  oak,  a  million  of  suns  in 
"the  sea's  arms,"  the  same  period  oi  time  among  'Uhe 
insect  race,''  a  myriad  aigong  the  birds,  and  thrice  that  term 
among  *'aU  four  footed  tribes  of  nature,"  thus  fully  verifying 
the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras.  His  first  life  is  spent  among  the 
ammals  of  the  creation,  ev^  one  of  whom,  from  ''the  Ox  Thun- 
der begotten,'*  to  ''  the  goat,  sacred  to  sin  in  all  rites,"  he 
cross  examined  with  the  dexterity  of  a  Nisi  Prius  lawyer. 
After  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  or  the  defendant's,  as  the 
caae  might  he,  had  closed,  he  departs  for  the  mansions  of  the 
Gods,  where  he  is  conducted,  by  good  demons,  who  protect 
him  against  the  onslaught  of  bad  demons.     Arrived  at  "  the 
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Heaven-rwedding  pyramid/'  we  are  told  with  seenaiug  grravity^ 
that  oar  hero,  '*  fainted  in  perfection  T'  ^*  Angels  and  minis- 
ters of  grace  defend  ns  1 "  What  are  our  poets  about  ?  The 
opening  lines  contain  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
composition — 


Who  holds  not  life  more  yearftilthaii  the 

hours 
SInoe  first  Into  this  world  he  wept  his  way, 
i^th  mnch,  may  he.    CaUed  of  God, 

man's  sonl 
In  patriarchal  periods,  oometUlie, 
Ranges  perchance  all  spheres  sucoessiTe; 

and  in  each, 
With  nobler  powers  endowed  and  senses 

new. 
Set  season  hideth.    So  with  him,  it  seemed 
or  whom  I  speak,  the  Initiate  of  the  light, 
The  adopted  of  the  water  and  the  snn. 
T1me*s    sand-dry  streamlet  throngh  its 

glassy  straits 
Flowed  oeaseless;  and  he  lired  a  threeHold 

llf^ 
Throngh  all  the  ages;  yea,  seven  times  his 

sonl 
CommingUng,  learened  with  its  light  the 

world. 
First  in  the  feasts  of  life,  and  the  inn's  son. 


Throng^  all  God's  homely    nnirerse  he 


Lordly,  and  spake  to  earth  the  lore  of  stan«, 
The  mother-tongae  of  Uearen  our  Father* 

land. 
Bom  to  Instate  mankind  in  Terieat  trutli^ 
By  nature  symholled  in  gem,  bloom,  and 

wing; 
To  give  to  all  the  hope  of  bliss  resery  ed. 
And  ultimate  certainty  of  angelhood. 
He,  like  a  river  which  through  gnlleya,  rocks 
And  deserts  runs  its  purifying  race 
To  Ocean's  thrice  regenerative  depths. 
Chose  thorough  all  probations  his  own  path. 
And  voluntary  trode  the  downward  way ; 
For  Uiey  whose  eyen  by  spirit-lire    are 

purged 
Move  ever  up  the  reasoent  to  light, 
On  a  coelestlal  gradient,  paved  with  wings ; 
Disrobed  htm  of  aU  privilege,  and  alone 
Suffered  the  dignities  yeaned  for  by  the 


But  that  he  might  ennoble  servitude. 

Very  soon  after  this  disclosure  we  are  enlightened  as  to  the 
endowments  The  Mystic  received  at  his  birth,  and  it  is 
curious  to  remark  here^  the  great  likeness  between  a  passage  of 
Bailey's;  and  one  of  Calderon's,  in  **  £1  Purgatorio  de  san 
Patricio/' 


Frvm  Baile^'t  MysHc. 
He  at  his  birth  the  starry  stamps  received. 
For  every  limb  held  oommnne  with  its  god. 
And  planetary  gifts  plenipotent ; 
The  moon  disiwnsed  him  riches,  and  the 

sun 
Mind-wealth,  that  so  before  his  dasM  eyne 
The  splendid  spectrum  of  Immortal  Cune 
Perpetual  danced ;  sonl  compulsory  power. 
The  god  of  psychopompons  fhnctlon,  round 
Circling  the  sun  with  four-fold   source, 

love's  star. 
The  Joys  that  come  with  beauteous  shapes 

and  eyes 
Dewy  and  blue ;  courage  the  god-star  red: 
Supremacy  and  Justice  they  who  held 
Successive,  if  usurped  sway,  o'er  the  skies. 


Fnm  Calderon'B  *  hi  Purgatorio  de  , 
Putrieio. 

Sospeeho, 
Que  todos  siete  planetai^ 
Tnrbados  y  desoompuestos 
Aslstieron  desiguales 
A  mi  infelis  nadmlento. 
La  Luna  me  dio  inconstancla 
En  la  condidon,  ingenio 
Mercurio  mal  empleado, 
(Mejor  fuera  no  tenerlo). 
Venus  laaclva  me  dio 
ApetitoslisonJeras, 
Y  Marte  animo  cruel ; 


(Que  no  daran  Marte  y  Venus  f ) 
El  sol  me  dio  condidon 
Muy  generesa,  y  por  serio. 
Si  no  tengo  que  gastar, 
Hurto  y  robo  cuanto  puedo  ; 
Jupiter  me  dio  soberbia, 
De  bizarros  pensambientos ; 
Satumo  oolera  y  rabia, 
Valor,  y  animo  resuelto 
A  traiclones ;  y  a  estas  causas 
Se  han  sequldo  los  efectos. 


I  suspect  that  all 
The  planets  seven,  in  wild  confusion  strange 
Assisted  at  my  most  unhappy  birth. 
The  fickle  Moon  gave  me  inconstancy, 
Mercury  gave  me  genius  ill  employed, 
(Far  better  not  to  have  received  the  gift  I) 
Lasdvions  Venus  gave  me  siren  passions. 
And  ruddy  Mars  a  hard  and  cruel  mind. 
(What  will  not  Mars  and  Venus  Jointly 

give?) 
The  Sun  conferred  upon  me  rank  and 

state,— 
Which  to  support  I  scrupled  not  the  means; 
Jupiter  gave  me  pride  and  lofty  thought ; 
And  Saturn  blended  in  my  complex  nature 
Rage^  anger,  valour,  and  a  ready  mind  ;— 
And  fitting  firuits  have  groim  fh)m  out 

these  lusts. 
*Drawuu  o/Catderony*  by  D.  F,  McCarthy. 
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After  his  second  birth^  be  employs  his  time  in  leading  men 
to  do  good,  or  in  fasting,  and  in  abstract  contemplations  of 
tlie  Divinity. 


Itee**  vU  rimlet  thnmgb  ltsglu*7  eotm 
LiVKd  oMieleM ;  and  again,  by  Oongr ■ 

if> !  life  and  ttliw  aatorlnfffonat  of  heaT«n, 

The  ]ife>fl4nrlnga  divine  of  Deltj, 

How  miditf ,  how  mjsterloiu  la  tbj  name !) 


He,  of  a  damael,  sacred  to  the  god 
With  fellow  maidens  sporting^whom  acload 
Of  sunset  glonr  clasped,  and  drcomfbsed 
With  rltal  bruUanoe,  dropping-Miezt  was 
bom. 


Daring  this  portion  of  his  career,  we  learn  to  our  great 
astonbhment  that : — 

*«  The  spirit, 
Inured  to  meditate  alone  on  God, 
Pleasure  no  more  can  please*  finds  scant  delight 
In  fragrant  fields*  gromt  discmUent  wUi  Heaven* 

After  his  third  birth,  he  sees  the  destroction^  and  rebirth  of 
things,  and  warns  man  of  their  appearance.  His  presence  this 
time  b  thus  described — 


Bon  of  tbe  tree  blood-sapped,  which,  on 

the  steep 
Of  knowledge,  thrice,  \j  yVtsSL  wind,  impreg- 

ned. 
Bods  fcffth  her  Bft,  the  mother  of  the  world. 
Upon  the  royal  rockfonr-fMed,  he  dwelled. 


The  tripod  moontaln,  with  its  jewelled  feet 
Long  while ;  the  orient  side  of  silrer  pore ; 
Beryl,  the  brow  which  orer-awes  the  sun. 
When,  abdicating  Uearen,  he  calls  th^  stars 
To  attest  his  end  imperial ;  the  dead  north 
Of  glowing  gold,  the  south  of  ruby  paled. 


The  foarth  time  he  comes  into  the  world,  he  appears  to  have 
been  engaged  in  the  very  ridiculoas  and  preposterous  occupa- 
rion,  of  proving  how  infinity  becomes  finite. 


Tbei 


B  him  made  innately  wise, 
•  prophetic  and  the  holy  moou, 
tar  to  time  of  things  eeteme, 
r  of  riftea  and  sacred  feetirals. 
And  the  invisible  hearena  the  giant  world 
Through  him  Inatmcted;    him  01  star  of 

earth 
Thonsaddeat,  wisest,  eldeat  of  an  lights  I 


The  formless  origin  of  things,  and  how. 
Proceeding  from  itself,  the  infinite 
Finite  becomes :  returning  thitherward. 
The  finite  infinite,  wheieby  the  parts, 
U'erleaping  the  interstitial  net  of  death, 
Regain  that  continuity  of  soul 
Which  ones  them  with  the  boondless  and 
divine. 


Fifthly,  that  is  to  say,  after  bis  fifth  birth.  The  Mt/atic 
seeks  and  finds  Death,  grapples  with  ''  the  white  monster,'' 
smites  him,  and  takes  three  drops  of  black  blood  from  his 
heart,  with  which  he  proceeds  "  to  purge  the  eye  of  wisest 
Here  is  a  piece  of  news  for  us. 


Ofthewslcrtial  rine,ten  tboosiDd  branched, 
Which  stretcheth  o'er  the  sidey  roof  of 

earth 
Baavw's  inly  tree,  wbereon  the  luminous 

frntt 
Ofvnl  anboni,  la  glittering  dusters  hung^ 


One  by  one  dropping  into  mortal  moulds, 
A  golden  shower,  he  tasted ;  and  by  stealth 
Plucked  from  the  pomegranates  of  Paradise, 
Unknown  to  crowds,  the  secret  fruit  of  life, 
Star-orbed,  immortal,  ripe  with  soUr  seed 
The  single   seed,  deathftil  yet  mastering 
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And  knew  hlmgelf  dirhilfled ;  for  be,  .    His  ejree  Irradiate  wieb  an  inward  light. 

With  lote  and  holy  honey-suckle  crowned,  I    And  recognized    hla    angels    whore    they 

Ai  well  the  bruised  theangcllne*  which  glTea  '  wheeled. 

Prophetic  sense,  aa  Juice  of  aglaophant,  1    Like  mated  fidcons  round   their  croanccd 

Thatsubjects  to  the  eye  the  Inrlslble  world,  I  young, 

And  horn  sweet  herblet  of  Immortal  life.  Saluting  him  In  raptnre,  man  of  men. 

Sipped,    till    transmute   he   stood,  star-       Sole  son  of  life,  the  crown  and  heir  o/t/ma. 

headed;  felt  I 

He   then   gaius  admission  into  the  company    of    certain 
"  Mystics,"  "  luminous,  divine/'  '*  the  first  created  witnesses 
of  God,"    who,  among  other  things,  show  him   the  "  magic 
rose,*'  from  whose  fragrance  he  gains  knowledge  of  the  past. 
Birth  the  sixth  having  taken  place,  we  find  that   he  has  been 
made  a  present  of  the  skies  as  a  mantle,  that  he  sits  down  to 
play  a  game  of  hazard  with  the  Sun,  fleeces  him  as  well  as  ever 
a  greenhorn  was  fleeced  in  a  sponging  house,  *'  and  plajs  such 
tricks  before  high  heaven,"  as  ought  to  make  the  ''  angels 
weep,"  though  he  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that  they  were  delight- 
ed with  his  gymnastics.     Here  is  a  glimpse  reminding  us  very 
much  of  Hogarth's  ''  Rake's  Progress." 


Thus  conFcrsant  with  gods,  immortal,  he 
The  pure  perfection  whence  he  fell  regained. 
Gifts  plenl-solar,  and  pr«B-astral  powers, 
Prophetic,  and  mnemonic  of  all  time. 
With  added  wisdom  of  all  ill  and  good. 
The  gates  of  death  he  passed  and  doubly 

The  gates  of  life,  whereby  the  blest  ascend  ; 
Then  drave  his  dragon  chariot  round  the 

world, 
Lashing  with  lightnings  tUl  they  sweated 

fire. 
Gaming  wltb  golden  dice,  he  of  the  Sun 
Won  thrice  his  light;  of  ocean,  deep  by 

deep, 


His  boundless  realms;  of  earth  her  count- 
less lands ; 

But  their  own  bade  them  take  agahi,  while 
he 

One  moment  merged  in  that  leriatfaaa 
womb, 

And  through  the  starry  tabernacles  home, 

By  seren  bright  maids  immortal,  (gleeful 
thev 

At  the  lost  brightness  refound)  fh>m  the 
depths 

Of  heaTen*S  siderial  river  drew  and  drank 

The  lymph  dirine  of  light,  the  dew  of  life. 


The  seventh  transformation  shews  him  eagerly  endeavouring 
to  discover  "  Truth,*'  in  pursuit  of  which  he  forsakes  all  luxu- 
ries. 


For  thrice  nine  years, 
Through  fits  of8ilence,Ioneness,  fasting,  toil, 
He  fought  the  foe  of  spirit  and  subdued. 
The  thrice  thinned  Juices  of  the  all-healing 

plant. 
With  moon-dews  mingled  and  eye-brighten- 
ing charms 


The  unseen  to  see,  himself  inyisible; 
Honey,  and  berries  red  of  the  eerie  wood, 
Oakooms  and  apples,  roots  and  wheatcn 

cates, 
Hla  fare  and  bover  formed  for  ti^ice  an  age, 
With  amber  flowing  mead  at  moon^  (easts. 


We  will  allow  the  author  to  relate  his  eighth  appearance  :— 


Initiate,  mystie,  perfected,  epopt^ 
niuminate,  adept,  transcendent,  he 
IvyJlke,  lived,  and  died,  and  again  lived, 
Resuscitant    On  high  his  nest  he  wove 
In  the  strange  tree  whereof  man  first  was 
made, 


Whose  roots  reach  down  to  hell,  whose 

topmost  bough 
Waves   its  bright  leaflets  in  the  airs  of 

heaven, 
And  communed  with  the  universal  life, 
Beloved  of  llglitning  for  Its  Iiludied  birth, 
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Hat  TlTifies  ita  tvIxu;  imUl  potteued 
Of  all  that  coald  be  known,  the  whole  he 
knew; 


Cropped  where  they  grew  the  flowers  of 

learning,  massed 
In  meadowy  beds,  and  bright  with  fragrant 

dew* 


The  above  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  instauce  of  the  mysticism, 
pedantrj^  and  purposeless  nature  of  this  truly  incomprehensi- 
Ue  Poem  :  take  him  again  : — 


liywiwcd  In  torn  by  thete  with  chariest 

ciMnnSy 
Hie  son,  frofm  dftwn  to  night-noon,  he  oat- 


esDn,fi 
eyed 


Fkma  thA  peaked  monntain  which  oom- 

manda  the  world, 
.iad  earth*8  pennmbral  plniona,  by  her  aide 
Qaireriiig;  with  him  he  leaped  in  Joy  of 

life 
Inuoaortel  proreo,  hand  In  hand,  throngh 

air  ; 
In  sign  wtaareof  on  that  moat  holy  day, 


Heaven's  glob<5d  flower  whoae  perfume  la 

the  light, 
Rooe  from  the  polar-oorth  perpend,  and 

not 
With  slow  Initial  motion  from  the  west, 
Ajb  theretofore,  in  ages  lost  to  time. 
Ere  coal-palm  leared,  or  pristine  pine,  now 

tombed 
In  earth's  sepalchral  centrals,  had  put  foi*th 
The  mystic  life-cone,  fern  her  feathery  stem. 


And  yet  Tke  Mystk^  contains  passages  of  much  beauty, 
evidencing  the  great  genius  of  their  Author,  but  only  adding 
tenfold  to  the  censure,  he  deserves,  who,  gifted  with  such 
powers,  has  turned  them  to  such  a  bad  account :  the  following^ 
but  for  a  few  conceited  words,  deserves  the  highest  praise  :— 


up  abining  streams  and  over  odorons  lakes. 
In  golden  boat  or  sllrer,  pearly  oared, 
Dimpling  tke  ware,  he  sped :  or,  dashing 

high 
TIm  finagrant  foam ;  and  now  his  limbs  Im- 

iMthed 
Andd  imnuHtal  nymphs,  serenely  pure, 
Like  living  lllles  floating  on  the  tide, 
In  lore  with  their  own  shadows,  as  they  lay 
Bcaeath  the  cooUngmoon.    From  sacred 

trees 
Ambrosial  flmlt  and  gBm-wnnight  raiment 

tinct 
Wltb  the  nm*i  inllnlte  aurede,  he  colled ; 
And  walked  resplendent  with  his  meteor 
eyeo 


Thrice  round  the  dragon  king,  worid-lifcd, 

who  saw 
The  first,  and  will  the  last  of  godssurview ; 
So  vast  and  vile  a  monster,  heaven  and 

earth 
With  thunderous  groans  and  lurid  blusljcs 

liid  ,     , 

Their  starry  headu,  when  God,  in  words  of 

fire. 
Asked  them  his  generation.— Hell-begot, 
liell-bom,  they  said,  we  know  no  more  of 

him. 
Tet  sought  he  not  illumination  thence, 
But  due  confewioD  of  divinity ; 
For,  in  the  radiance  of  a  frame  divine, 
In  naul  and  coBlestial  light  he  stood. 


And  here  : — 


Blessed  with  all  visions  holy  and  divine, 
Coomranlon  hoOdlng  only  with  the  wise, 
Silent  in  light  (the  radiant  lizard  loves 
And  Uves  in  light,  himself  all  constellate) 
With  Truth  he  joyed  (as  when  the  moon, 

disgnised 
jAVm  naked  nymph,  her  limbs  of  light  re- 
vealed 
To  him,  enamonxed,  on  the  Latmlan  hill, 
)IV'hose    tonch    was    inspiration,  whose 
embrace 


Deiflc,  seemed  absorption  into  heaven  ;) 
Abstinent  of  all  matter,  every  cause 
Of  mental  perturbation,  base  desire, 
Eradicate  and  razed,  the  lunar  ark 
Of  pure  regeneration  awed  he  viewed; 
Beheld  tho  fctemal  hnsbandroan  of  heaven, 
Who  sowed  with  star-seed  all  the  wilds  of 

space. 
Scattering  the  worlds  broad-cast  upon  liIs 

w^ay; 
And  to  that  Ulth  ealestlal  set  his  liaiid. 
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The  next  Poem,  A  Spiritual  Legend^  which  has  for  its 
plot,  the  construction  of  the  World,  by  the  Angels,  is  a  more 
list,  of  all  natural  objects,  and  pedantic  expressions.  The  most 
wearisome  minuteness  of  detail  is  one  of  its  prominent  charac- 
teristics :  let  us  take  one  example — 


The  angels  scooped  the  lesser  seu  and 

lakes : 
Baltic,  and  Midland,  soundless ;  and  that 

womb 
Of  nations,  on  whose  life-devonrlng  shore, 
Far  Jatting  into  the  black  and  boisterous 

deep, 
SebastapoUs,  key  of  empire,  stands; 
The  pool  Mteotic,  worshipped  as  a  god 
By  Scythic  hordes,  and  Amazonian  dames 
Militant,  Jealous  of  the  dexter  breast ; 
And  Caspian,  deep  below  whose  stlyery 

wave 
God's  Eden  hideth,  and  the  hallowed  glebe; 
Aral  Van,  Baikal,  holy  lake,  most  vast 
Of  mountain  meres;  andTahtar  Kokonor; 
Ladoga  shoal,  deep  Leman;  isleted 
Lomond,  subterraneous  of  access ; 
And  many  an  iceless  and  unfathomed  pool 
On  mountain  crest,  or  cowering  at  the  foot ; 
Ontario,  Winnebago,  and  the  Slave ; 
Yutah's;  hard  by  where  the  polygamous 

sect 
(Misled  by  one  self-nnctloned,  not  anoint, 


Nor  golden  oil  of  genius  had,  nor  trutli. 
Who.  fhim  the  brook  the  lines  of  lacquered 

lead 
Sham  angel  forged,  dugout;  who,  alter. fell 
Shotted  with  three  times  Cffisar>  trickJUnis 

wounds^ 
ni-doer  he,  ill-done  by ;)  bide  their  lionr, 
I>readless;  the  great  Saline;  and  Axtek, 

bowered 
With  floating  pleaaaunoes,  where  sailed  the 

swans 
Of  sway  symbolic;  Amucu,  golden  banked  ; 
Or  Titicacca,  from  whose  sacred  shores. 
Long  ages  lapsed,  the  scions  of  the  bud, 
Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Oello,  stepped. 
Ancestral,  to  the  sceptre  of  Berou ; 
Nyassi :  Ngami ;  Mrlma ;  Zana,  and  that 
Lake  of  the  goda,  whence  Mile,  or  white  or 

blue; 
And  wide  NigrltianTschad,  still  inexplored :  ^ 
All  these,  and  countless  more,  tho  angels 

made. 
While  kind  they  were  to  earth*  and  dear 

to  God. 


We  would  venture  to  state,  that  there  are  more  evidences  of 
pedantry  in  this  one  poem,  than  in  a  hundred  volumes  of 
cotemporaneous  literature  wc  might  name.  A  Fairy  Tale, 
with  all  respect  to  the  Author,  is  a  very  bad  one,  and  we  re- 
member fifty,  told  to  us  in  our  infantine  days,  far  better  than 
this  of  Mr.  Bailey's ;  the  whole  story  seems  to  be  that  of  a 
young  lady,  who  having  voluntarily  joined  a  band  of  fairies^ 
remains  in  their  society  for  so  long  a  time,  that  when  she 
returns  again  to  her  paternal  residence  she  can  find  no  trace 
of  any  of  her  family,  but  beholds  the  castle  in  ruins,  and  the 
place  altogether  deserted. 

In  the  remarks  we  have  made  relative  to  this  new  volume 
of  Bailey's,  we  would  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  denying  any 
merit  to  the  poetry  it  contains :  there  it  a  prodigality  of  lan- 
guage, a  lavish  profusion  of  the  most  gorgeous  images,  and  a 
sustained  elevation  of  style,  throughout  everything  that  issues 
from  this  Author's  brilliant  pen,  which  strongly  typify  a  most 
luxuriant  imagination,  and  a  mind  endowed  with  lofty  contem- 
plative capacity.  What  we  condemn  is,  the  pompous  display 
of  learned  words,  the  perpetual  mystery  apparent,  and  the 
meaningless  tenor  of  his  themes.       The  Mysiicj   does   not 
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contain  a  dozen  passages  with  which  human  nature  can  sym- 
pathise, which  have  any  relation  whatsoever  to  mundane  affairs, 
or  which  even  by  allegorical  constmction,  can  be  said  to  point 
a  moral  which  is  applicable  to  man.  Our  argument  is,  what 
is  such  poetry  fit  for?  If  it  cannot  please,  or  improve  us, 
what  on  earth  can  it  do  ?  It  becomes  a  nuisance  to  society, 
and  sbonld  be  disowned  as  such.  If  then  Mr.  Bailey  is  desi- 
rous of  holding  a  place  among  the  poets  of  his  country,  let 
him  commence  by  committing  *'  The  Mystic,''  to  the  flames, 
aud  then  set  about  correcting  his  faults  energetically,  just  in 
the  same  manner,  as  one  would  endeavour  to  overcome  a  bad 
habit :  by  so  doing  he  has  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  a  respec- 
table position ;  if  he  do  not  achieve  something  considerable 
in  the  way  of  reformation,  he  himself  may  outlive  his  poetry. 

"Men  and  Women,"  by  Bobert    Browning,  a  work  in 
two  volumes,  containing  fifty  poems,  is  now  lying  before  us, 
and  constitutes  a  subject  for  more  melancholy  reflections  than 
does  that  of  any  other  of  the  three,  we  have  chosen  for  notice 
on  this  occasion.    Longfellow  in  Hiawatha  has  evidenced  a 
departore  from  the  dignified  and  philosophical  character  of 
his  former  poems,  but  his  late  production  is  not  the  unmis- 
takeable  manifestation,  of  obstinate  adhesion  to  false  princi- 
ples of  taste  and   structure;    Bailey*s   Mystic,    is    a    still 
more  ludicrous  exaggeration  than  Festus,   but  we  never  had 
such  an  opinion  of  the  creative   power  of  the  Author,   as  to 
entertain  the  hope  that  his  genius  would  endow  our  litera- 
ture, with  material    gifts    from    its  salutary  idiosyncrasies  ; 
Browning,  however,  whom  we  still  look  upon  as  a  poet  of 
much  originality,  power  and  reflection,  whom  we  regard  as 
the  possessor  of  attributes  enabling  him  to  confer  considerable 
benefits  on  his  countrymen,  in  the  improvement  of  their  intel- 
lects, and  their  hearts,  lias  given,  in  his  late  volumes,  to  our 
very  great  regret,  but  too  great  a  profusion  of  instances  to 
demonstrate  the  dogged  pertinacity  with  which  he  clings  to 
vices,  which  would  swamp  in  their  fatal  vortex  the  giant 
mind   of  Shakspere  himself.     Obscurity  is  the  evil  genius 
that  is  working  the  ruin  of  this  poet :  Browning  is,  pre-emin- 
ently, the  King  of  Darkness;  likeCharles  Lambe,  whose  passion 
for  *'  Boast  Pig,"  was  of  that  violent  kind,  that  he  confessed 
himself  ready  to  give  up  anytlung  to  his  friends,  save  and 
except  that  beloved  dish,  so  Browning,  (but  with  much  less 
leason),  appears  equally  as  resolute  in  maintaining  possession 
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of  his  darling  hobby,  which  is  never  perm i tied  to  be  absent 
even  from  the  most  trifling  conceptions  of  his  brain.  The 
poet's  imagination  is  of  that  lofty  order  which  ataiiii>s  the 
impress  of  high  intellectuality  on  all  his  thoughts,    and   his 

f)ower  of  language  can  invest  those  thoughts  with  the   most 
)rilliant  dress ;  but  he  is  defeated  in  all  his  undertakings  bj 
this  foul  demon  which  ever  marches  by  his  side>  and  snatches 
the  wreath  descending  on  his  brow.      Mistaking  the  allegori- 
cal meaning  of  the  Owl  of  Minerva,  he  would  seem  to    hare 
supposed  that  a  somnolent  and  gloomy  visage,  and   a  love  of 
darkness,  were  the  striking  traits  which  recommended    thai 
bird  to  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  ;  never  jogging  his  memory  to 
cull  back  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  power  of  '^  seeing  in  dark- 
ness/' to  which  the  "Bird  of  Night"  is  indebted   for  his 
appearance  on  her  shield.     But  Browning  has  other  faults, 
all  more  or  less  disfiguring,  and  constantly  exhibiting  them- 
selves.    In  the  two  volumes  now  before  us,  there  are  suffi- 
cient crudities,  contortions,  and  dissections  of  the  language^ 
to  ruin  the  reputation  of  fifty  poets :  in  almost  every  one  of 
the  poems  they  contain,  concatenated  verse,  transposed  sen- 
tences, direct  inversion  of  grammatical  rules,  substitution   of 
one  part  of  speech   for  another,  and  obsolete  or   self-coined 
words  are  constantly  visible.     Besides  these  sad  facts,   the 
subjects  of  the  poems  themselvs  are  the  most  tasteless,  and 
the  most  unmeaning  it  is  possible  to  conceive :  the  Author 
would  appear  to  have  sedulouslv  searched  tlie  most  dusty 
shelves  of  the  most  antiquated  book  cases ;  to  have  taken 
therefrom  the  most  musty  tomes,  and  like  a  veritable  book- 
worm of  the  Dominie  Sampson  school,  to  have  selected  the 
most  trifling  quips  and  quiddities  of  the  schoolmen  for  public 
parade,  and  as  fit  stalking  horses,  for  his  ponderous  and 
drowsy  amplification. 

The  first  impression  a  perusal  of  these  poems  necessarily 
makes,  is,  how  an  Author  who  can  create  such  beauties,  can 
per{)etrate  such  Uterary  atrocities.  It  is  a  problem  impossible 
of  solution,  unless  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Browning  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  to  be  ridiculous  is  to  be  great ;  or  that 
the  only  way  to  make  his  books  sell,  is  to  distinguish  them  by 
some  peculiarities,  which  at  the  cost  of  everything  rationd 
and  consistent,  will  establish  his  name  as  a  caterer  for  the 
morbid  curiosity  of  the  public.  If  indeed  we  reflect  upon 
the  great  pervading  taste  which  exists    for    anything   that 
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smacks  of  notoriety,  we  may  be  inclined  to  consider  this 
latter  motive  a  more  sagacious  one :  in  the  same  way  as  we 
give  credit  to  Madame  Tussaud,  for  the  ingenuity  with  which 
her    **  Chamber    of  Horrors/*    with  its  interesting  inmatesi 
was  devised,  or  as  we  applaud  the  inventive  capacity  of  the 
manager  who  drew  crowded  houses  to  witness  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  lap-dog,  when  the  glorious  Siddons  played  to 
empty  benches,  and  the  genius  of  Kemble  could  not  even  fill 
the  pit.     But  will  the  poet  who  respects  his  own  intellect, 
who  is  conscious  of  the  duty  he  owes  his  kind,  who  knows 
the  more  solemn  debt  he  owes  his  God,  for  the  gifts  which  he 
has  conferred  upon  him,  willingly  barter  the  splendid  promises 
of  noble  and  enduring  fame,  which  belong  to  him  who  can 
stamp  the  impress  of  wisdom,  and  beauty,  on  the  workings  of 
his  mind,  for  such  ephemeral  admiration,  as  the  buffoon,  the 
conjuror,  or  the  mountebank    can    command?    We  would 
prefer  to  think  that  the  errors  of  Browning  arose  from  any 
cause  but  this:  for    abstracting    altogether    the    pecuniary 
character  of  the  proceeding,  he  who  panders  to  a  vitiated 

Eublic  taste,  is  not  alone  quite  unworthy  to  wear  the  poet's 
ays,  but  must  inevitably  bring  upon  himself  the  most  tho- 
rough contempt  of  every  honest  mind.  Now  to  substantiate 
our  charges:  the  following  extract  is  taken  from  an  early 
part  of  "an  epistle  containing  the  strange  medical  experience 
of  Karshish,  the  Arab  Physician,''  and  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
doctor's  experience  was  "  passing  strange." 


My  Journcylngs  were  broagbt  to  Jericho, 
Tins  I  resame.    Who  stodJoui  in  oar  art 
Sliaa  coant  ft  little  latMur  asrcpaid  f 
I  have  shed  sweat  enoagh,  left  flesh  and 

bone 
On  maay  a  fiintj  farloog  of  this  land. 
Also  the  country  side  Is  all  on  fire 
With  mmoois  of  a  marching  hithenrard— 
Some  say  Vespasian  cometh,  8ome»  his  son. 
A  hlack  lynx  snarled  and  pricked  a  tufted 

Lost  of  my  hlood  Inflamed  his  yellow  balls; 
I  cried  and  threw  my  stalTandhc  was  gone. 
Twlc«  hare  the  robbers    stripped  and 

beatoi  me. 
And  once  a  town  declared  me  for  a  spy, 
Bat  at  the  end,  1  reach  Jerusalem, 
Since  this  poor  covert  where  I  pass  the 

TWs  Bethany,  lies  scaree  the  distance 

thence 
A  man  with  plague-sores  at  the  third  de- 

BanSSl  he  dropa  down  dead.Thou  lauglicst 

■Sooth.  It  dates  me,  thus  roposwl  md  safe. 
To  TOiU  the  stuffing  of  my  trttrel-scrtp 


And  share  with  thee  whaterer  Jewry  yields. 
A  Tiflcid  choler  is  observable 
In  tertians,  I  was  nearly  bold  to  say, 
And  laUlng-sicl(nesB  hath  a  happier  core 
Than  our  school  wots  of:  there's  a  spider 

here 
Weaves  no  web,  watches  on  the  ledge  of 

tombs, 
SprinlLled  with  rootUes  on  an  ash-grey  back; 
Take  five  and  drop  them  ..  but  who  Imows 

his  mind. 
The  Syrian  run-a-gute  1  trust  this  to  ? 
His  service  payctli  me  a  sublimate 
Blown  up  his  nose  to  help  the  ailing-eye. 
Best  wait;  I  reach  JeiusiUem  at  mom. 
There  set  in  order  my  experiences, 
Gather  what  most  deserves  and  give  thee 

all- 
Or  I  might  add  Judea's  gum-trogacanth 
Scales  off  in  porer  Calces,  shines  clearer- 
grained, 
CracJis  'twixt  the  pestle  and  the  porphyry. 
In  fine  exceeds  our  produce.   Scalp  disease 
Confounds  rac,  crossing  ho  with  Iciirosy— 
Thou  hadst  admired  one  sort  I  gained  at 

Zoar— 
But  real  outruns  discretion.     Here  lend. 
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This  shews  us  that  Jericho  after  all  is  not  the  place  to  send 
a  bore  to :  what  think  you,  reader,  of  the  next  extract,  repre- 
senting a  phase  in  the  character  of  an  Epileptic  patient  ? 


Should  hlB  child  aleken  unto  death,— why, 

look 
For  seal  oe  abatement  of  hia  cfaeerfolness, 
Or  pretenniasioii  of  hia  dally  craft- 
While  a  word,  gestore,  gUuice,  from  that 

•ame  child 
At  play  or  in  the  school  or  laid  asleep, 
Will  start  him  to  an  agony  of  fear, 
Exasperation,  ^tut  as  like !  demand 
The  reason  why— ***tis  but  a  word.**  object— 
**  A  gestare  "—he  regards  thee  as  our  lord 
Who  lived  Uiere  in  the  pyramid  alone. 


Looked  at  ns,  dost  then  mind,  wben  being 

yoong 
We  both  would  unadvisedly  redto 
Some  charm's  beginning,  from  that  t»ook 

of  his, 
Able  to  bid  the  sun  throb  wide  and  l>urat 
All  into  stara,aB  suns  grown  old  mr9  want. 
Thou  and  the  child  have  each  a    well  alike 
Thrown  o*ea  your  heads  frxnn  under  whidi 

ye  both 
stretch  your  Mind  hands  and  triile  wtta  a 

match 
Over  a  mine  of  Greek  fire,  did  ye  know  ! 


Instans  Tfrannus^  is  too  perfect  a  piece  of  preposterous 
nonsense^  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  to  authorize  us  in 
merely  giving  a  portion  of  it  for  those  uninitiated  in  the  mystic 
rites,  of  which  Mr.  Browning  is  the  "  Fons  et  Principium  :"  it 
will  be  a  task,  we  fancy,  something  like  the  cleansing  of  the 
Augean  stable^  to  comprehend  it. 


Or  the  milUoD  or  two,  more  or  less, 
I  rule  and  possess 
One  man,  for  some  cause  undefined. 
Was  least  to  my  mind. 

I  struck  him,  he  grovelled  of  course— 

For.  what  was  his  force? 

I  pinned  him  to  earth  with  my  weight 

And  persistenoe  of  hate— 

And  he  lay,  would  not  moan,  would  not 

curse. 
As  if  lots  might  be  worse. 
'^Were  the  object  less  mean,  would  he  stand 
A  t  the  swing  of  my  hand ! 
For  obscurity  helps  him  and  blots 
71ie  hole  where  he  squats," 
So  I  set  my  five  wits  on  the  stretch 
To  inveigle  the  wretch. 
All  In  Tain  !  gold  and  jewels  I  threw. 
Still  he  couched  there  perdue. 
I  tempted  his  blood  and  his  flesh, 
Uid  in  roses  my  mesh. 
Choicest  cates  and  the  flagon's  best  spUth— 
Still  he  kept  to  his  fllth  I 

Had  he  kith  now  or  kin,  were  access 

To  his  heart.  If  I  presa— 

Just  a  son  or  a  mother  to  seixe— 

No  such  booty  as  these! 

Were  it  simply  a  friend  to'pursue 

*Hld  my  million  or  two. 

Who  could  pay  roe  in  person  or  pelf 

W^hat  he  owes  nie  himself. 

Mo  1 1  could  not  but  smile  through   my 

chafe— 
For  the  fellow  lay  safe 
As  his  mates  do,  the  midge  and  the  nit, 
—Through  minuteness,  to  wit. 
Then  a  humor  more  great  took  its  place 
At  the  thought  of  his  flice, 


The  droop,  the  low  cares  of  the  mouth. 
The  trouble  uncouth 
Twlxt  the  brows,  all  that  air  one  is  fUn 
To  put  out  of  its  pain- 
Ana,  no,  I  admonished  myaeli^ 
**  Is  one  mocked  by  an  elf. 
Is  one  baffled  by  toad  orby  rat  ? 
The  gravamen's  in  that  I 
How  the  lion,  who  crouches  to  suit 
His  back  to  my  foot. 
Would  admire  that  I  stand  in  debate ! 
But  the  Small  Is  the  Great 
If  it  vexes  you,— that  Is  the  thing! 
Toad  or  rat  vex  the  King  ? 
Though  I  waste  half  my  realm  to  unearth 
Toad  or  rat,  'tia  weU  worth  !** 

So  I  soberly  laid  my  last  plan 

To  extinguish  the  man. 

Round  his  creep-hole,— with  never  a  break 

Ran  my  fires  for  his  sake; 

Over-head,  did  my  thunders  combine 

With  my  under-ground  mine : 

Till  I  looked  from  my  labor  content 

To  epjoy  the  event. 

When  sudden  . . .  how  think  ye  the  end? 

Did  I  say  "  without  friend  ?" 

Say  rather,  from  marge  to  blue  marge 

The  whole  sky  grew  his  targe 

With  the  sun*s  self  for  visible  boas, 

While  an  Arm  ran  across 

Which  the  earth  heaved  beneath  like  a 

breast 
Where  the  wretch  was  safe  prest ! 
Do  you  see  ?  Just  my  vengeance  complete. 
The  man  sprang  to  his  feet, 
stood  erect,  caught  at  Ood*s  sklrta,  and 

prayed ! 
—So,  I  was  afraid! 
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Broiruiag  sometimes  takes  off  the  baskin  of  Melpomene^ 
and  puts  on  the  motley  of  Thalia :  however,  he  does  not 
alirajs  succeed  in  unlocking  "  the  gates  of  joy,'*  as  the  following 
vill  evidence ;  it  places  us  in  that  curious  situation  (so 
beaotifully  expressed  in  Mrs.  Sigourney's  Death  of  an 
h^ant^)  in  which  we  know  not  *'  whether  to  laugh  or  weep," 
to  kiugh  at  the  unequalled  absurdity  of  the  passage,  or  to  weep 
at  such  a  ruthless  disregard  of  all  the  promptings  of  reason, 
and  all  the  whisperings  of  taste. 


fjl/hya,  wfeitar  v«ta  / 

OBvedrUk  Where  looms  the  dim  port  ? 
Om,  Two.  Tlireo,  Fovr,  Five,  contrlbate 
thdr  quota— 
floMetUngto  gained.  If  one  caaght  bat 
tile  Import^ 
amr  tt  0%  Hocnee  of  Sa&e-Gotha! 


mat  irith  afflrmlng,  deoTtng, 

BoUtng,  t1spostlng»  nittfoliilng, 
Alff  Kke  .>.lt«  like ...  for  an 
I'to  Irjrlug . . . 


There!  See  our  roof;  Its gttt moulding 
and  groining 
Under  those  spider-webs  lying ! 


Sojronr  ftigne  broadens  and  thickens, 
-    Oreatens  and  deepens  and  lengtiiens, 
TUl  one  exclaims— **  But  Where's  music 
the  dickens? 
Blot  ye  the  gold,  while  yonr  spider-web 
strengthens, 
Blacked  to  the  stoutest  of  tickens  ?** 


Bisiop  Blougram^i  Jpolagv,  is  as  odd  a  discussion  on 
Philosophy  as  ever  was  heard,  and  the  author  does  well  to 
inform  us  that  it  was  an  after  dinner  argument :  we  defy  any 
one  to  say  that  having  read  it,  he  has  gleaned  anything  tangible, 
or  that  he  considers  it  possible  to  deduce  any  definite  conclusion 
therefrom.  Another  melancholy  instance  of  perverted  talent, 
is  presented  to  us  in  a  Poem  called.  Old  Pictures  in  Florence, 
where  indeed  we  discern  the  "  Membra,'*  but  unfortunately  the 
"  disjecta  membra  Poetae/'  Being  Christmas  times,  it  brings 
^ividlj  before  our  minds  the  gyrations,  somersets,  ^'  extraor- 
dinary leaps,"  and  other  excellencies  of  the  Clown  in  the 
Pantomime,  and  never  was  there  an  instance  of  physic4 
pliability  of  limb,  in  the  person  of  any  respectable  Acrobat, 
since  tlie  days  of  the  renowned  Grimaldi,  which  could  stand 
comparison,  in  its  own  way,  with  the  intellectual  kalysthenics 
this  poem  displays :  take  this  example — 


Not  that  I  expect  the  great  Bigordl 

Kor  Ssodio  to  hear  me,  chlTalric,  bel- 
Heose; 
Aor  wroDged  LIppfno— and  not  a  word  I 

8>j  sf  a  scrap  oC  fta  AngeUeo's. 
Svt  ire  yon  too  flne,  Taddeo  Gaddi, 

Tq  grant  me  a  taste  of  yonr  intonaoo— 
Smh  Jerome  that  seeks  the  beaTon  with 
and  eye? 

ascfcorUsh  saint,  Lorenxo  Monaco? 


Conld  not  the  ghost  with  the  close  red  cap. 

My  Pollsjolo,  the  twice  a  craftsman, 
Sav^e  me  a  sample,  gire  me  the  hap 

Of  a  moscular  Christ  that  shows   the 
dran^tsman? 
No  Tirgin  by  him,  the  somewhat  petty. 

Of  finical  tooch  and  tempera  cnunbly— 
Could  not  Alesso  Baldovinctti 

Contribateso  much,  I  ask  liim  humbly  ? 
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Margheritone  of  Arezso, 

With  the  gnre  clothes  garb  and  swad- 
dling barret, 
( Whf  pnne  up  month  and  beak  In  a  pet  so, 

Yoa  bald,  satnniine,  poU-dawed  parrot  ?) 
No  poor  glimmering  Cruciflxion, 

Whete  in  the   foregroond  kneels  the 
donor? 
If  such  remain,  as  Is  my  oonriction. 

Hie  hoanUng  does  yon  but  little  taononr. 


Or. 


We'll  shoot  this  time  better  game  and  bag 
•em  hot- 
No  display  at  the  stone  of  Dante, 
But  a  kind  of  Witan-agemot 

C*  Casa  Guidi,"  quod  videas  ante) 
To  ponder  Freedom  restored  to  Florence, 
How  Art  may    return    that  departed 
with  her. 
Go,  hated  house,  go  each  trace  of  the  Lo- 
raine'al 
And  bring  us  the  days  of  Orgagna  hither. 

How  we  shall  prologulso,  how  we  shall 
perorate, 

Say  fit  things  upon  art  and  history — 
Set  truth  at  blood  heat  and  the  false  at  a 

zero  rate. 
Make  of  the  want  of  the  age  no  mystery! 

Contrast  the  fructuous  and  aterile  eras, 
Show,  monarchy  its  uncouth  cub  licks 
Out  of  the  bear's  shape  to  the  chimera's— 
Pure  Art's  birth  being  stiU  the  republic's ! 


Th^pass:  for  them  the  paaela  mmy  tbriU, 

The  tempera  grow  alire  and  tingliah— 
Bot  or  are  left  to  the  mercies  atiU 

Of  dealers  and  stealers,   Jews  and   the 
EngUsh ! 
Seeing  mere  money's  worth  In  their  pfrixe. 

Who  sell  it  to  some  one  calm  as  Zeno 
At  naked  Art,  and  in  ecstacles 

Before  some  day-cold,  vile  Corllno  ! 


Then  one  shall  propose  (in  a  speech,   cart 
Tuscan, 

Sober,  expurgate,  spare  of  an  "  isnmo") 
Ending  our  half-told  tale  of  Cambuscan, 

Tumiug  the  BeU*tower's  altaltlasimo. 
And  fine  as  the  beak  of  a  young  beccacc/s 

The  Campanile, the  Duomo's  fit  ally. 
Soars  up  in  gold  its  full  fifty  braoda. 

Completing  Florence,  as  Florenoeii  Italy. 

Shan  I  be  alire  that  morning  the  fleaffbld 

Is  broken  away*  and  the  long-pent  fire 
Like  the  golden  hope  of  the  world  unbafflod 

Springs  from  its  sleep,  and  up  goes  the 
spire- 
As  "God and  the  People"  plain  for   tte 
motto, 

Thence  the  new  tricolor  flaps  at  the  sky? 
Foreseeing  the  day  that  rindlcatca  atotto 

And  Florence  together,  the  first  am  I ! 


A  poem  called  Popularity,  furnishes  us  with  another 
gem,  which  we  lament  to  state,  bears  a  disagreeable  resemblance 
to  a  paste  diamond,  inasmuch  as  it  assumes  the  brilliancy  of 
truth,  without  having  the  slightest  claim  to  merit  the  distinction. 


Mere  conchs  !  not  fit  for  warp  or  woof ! 

Till  art  comes,— comes  to  pound  and 
squeeze 
And  clarify,— refines  to  proof 

The  liquor  filtered  by  degrees, 
While  the  world  stands  aloot 


And  there's  the  extract,  fiasked  and  fine, 
And  priced,  and  saleable  at  las^  I 

But  what  can  surpass  this  ? 

ANOTHER  WAY  OF  LOVE. 

JuKB  was  not  over, 

Though  past  the  full, 

And  the  best  of  her  roses 

Had  yet  to  blow, 

When  a  man  I  know 

OSut  shall  not  discoTer, 

Since  ears  are  dull, 

And  time  discloses) 

Turned  hira  and  said  with  a  man's  true  air, 

Half  sighing  a  smile  in  a  yawn,  as  •twcre,— 

»*  If  I  tire  of  your  June,  will  she  greatly 

care?" 


And  Hobbs,  Nobbs,  Stokes  and  Nokes  com- 
bine 
To  paint  the  future  tram  the  paat» 
Put  blue  into  their  line. 

Hobbs  hints  blue,— straight  he  turUe  eats. 

Nobbs  j>rintB  bhie,— claret  crowns  his  cop. 
Nokes  outdares  Stokes  in  azure  feats,— 

Both  gorge.  Who  fished  the  murex  up? 
What  porridge  had  John  Keats? 


Well,  dear,  in-doors  with  you ! 

lYue,  serene  deadness 
Tries  a  man's  temper. 
What's  in  the  blossom 
June  wears  on  her  bosom? 
Can  it  clear  scores  with  yoa? 
Sweetness  and  redness, 
Endrm  iemper  t 
Go,  let  me  care  for  it  greatly  or  slightly : 
If  June  mends  her  bowers  now,  your  taaod 

left  unsightly 
By  plucking  their  roses.— ray  June  trill  do 
righUy. 
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Attdafler  ItarpMttlxiifl 

If  June  be  refolgeot 
With  flofret*  in  oomptetenen. 

All  petals,  no  pricUea, 

r>«lteioiM  ma  trleUes 
Of  wine  poured  at  maaa>time, 

And  choose  One  indulgent 

Toi    - 


Or  If,  with  ezperienee  of  man  and  of  spider 

She  UAC  my  Janc-lighlnlng,  the  strong  in- 
sect-rider. 

To  stop  tlie  fresh  8pinning,~why,  June  will 
consider. 


And,  still.  Browning  has  written  passages  of  poetry  which, 
for  eloquent  beauty  and  comprehensive  philosopuj,  Tennyson 
himself  can  liardly  equal  I  In  a  Balcony,  like  most  of  this 
author's  plays,  owns  many  beauties ;  the  language  is  often 
akin  to  the  sublime,  and  that  peculiar  delicacy  of  insinuation, 
and  transparency  of  colouring,  which  he  has  so  often  evidenced, 
are  here  sufficiently  abundant.  However,  there  is  no  interest 
in  the  plot,  without  which  it  is  impossible  any  play  can  become 
popular^  even  in  a  literary  sense.  Saul  has  many  fine 
passages,  but  why  so  miserably  monotonous  P  Here  at  last 
the  heart  of  the  poet  breaks  out — 


A  SEEEKADE  AT  THE  VIIXA. 

Tbat  wis  I,  yoa  heard  lest  night 
When  there  roee  no  moon  at  all, 

Sor,  to  pierce  the  strained  and  tl^t 
Tent  of  bcaTen,  a  planet  small : 

LUe  vaa  dead,  and  so  was  light. 

Kot  a  twinkle  tram  the  fly. 
Not  a  dimmer  from  the  worm. 

Wha  the  crickeU  stopped  their  ery, 
When  the  owls  forbore  a  term, 

Yoa  heard  nuifllG ;  that  was  I. 

Gartii  tevned  In  her  sleep  with  pain, 

Sultrily  soaplred  for  proof; 
In  si  hearen  and  out  again. 

Lightning !— where  it  broke  the  roo^ 
Bloodilke,  some  few  drops  of  rain. 

What  they  oonld  my  words  expressed. 

0  my  lure,  my  aU,  my  one ! 
Singing  helloed  the  rerses  Xteai, 

And  when  singing's  best  was  done. 
To  my  lute  I  left  the  rest^ 

So  wore  night;  the  east  was  grey. 
White  tlie  brood-faced  hemlook  flowers, 

Soon  would  come  another  day ; 
£ie  its  tint  of  heav^y  hoars 

Foond  me,  I  bad  past  away. 

What  became  of  all  the  hopes, 
Words  and  song  and  late  as  well  ? 

Sar,  this  strnck  you—"  When  life  gropes 
Feebly  for  the  path  where  fell 

Ught  last  on  the  crcuints  slopes. 


**  One  friend  in  that  path  shall  be 
To  secure  my  steps  from  wrong; 

One  to  count  night  day  for  me. 
Patient  through  the  watchea  long, 

Serving  most  with  none  to  see.*' 

Never  say— as  something  bodes— 
**  So  the  worst  has  yet  a  worse ! 
When  life  halts  'neath  doable  loads, 

Better  the  task-master's  curse 
Than  moh  music  on  the  roads  1 

"  When  no  moon  succeeds  the  snn. 

Nor  can  pierce  the  midnight's  tent 
Any  star,  the  smallest  one. 

While  some  drops,  where  lightning  went, 
Show  the  final  storm  begun— 

**  When  the  flre-fly  hides  Its  spot. 

When  the  garden*  voices  &il 
In  the  darkness  thick  and  hot,— 

Shall  another  voice  avail, 
That  shape  be  where  those  are  not  ? 

'*  Uai  some  plague  a  longer  lease 

Proffering  Its  help  uncouth? 
Can't  one  even  die  In  peace  ? 

As  one  shuts  one's  eyes  on  youtli. 
Is  that  fttca  the  last  one  sees  ?'* 

Oh,  how  dark  your  villa  was, 

Windows  fast  and  obdorate  I 
How  the  garden  grudged  me  gross 

Where  i  stood— the  iron  gate 
Ground  its  teeth  to  let  me  pass ! 


Tie  Statue  and  the  Bmt,  a  poem  in  the  terza  riina  metro, 
is  remarkable  for  wonderful  fidelity  in  the  narrative  of  an 
Italian  story,  and,  notwithstandii^  the  dulness  of  the  trans- 
lator here  and  there,  there  are  few,  be  they  old  or  young,  who 
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will  not  experience  Bome  pleasure  in  this  carious  tale.  The 
lines  below,  taken  from  a  quaint  piece  called,  A  GraTnrnutriaH*^ 
FuneraU  are  so  true^  and  so  artistically  told,  as  to  entitle  them 
to  pass  into  a  poetical  Apothegm— 


That  low  man  aeeka  a  little  thing  to  do. 

Sees  it  and  doM  it: 
TtdB  Ugh  man,  with  •  great  tiling  to 
pnnae, 

Diet  ere  he  knowe  it. 
That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one, 

His  hundred's  soon  hit : 
This  high  man,  a<Ti^ix*g  at  a  T***^ff"> 


Thatk  has  the  world  here— ahould  ba  need 
the  next, 
Let  the  world  mind  him  \ 
This,  throws  himself  on  God*  su&d  nnper- 
plext 
Seeking  shall  find  Him. 


In  these  passages  Browning  evidences  his  capacity  to  create 
the  beautiful,  making  it  evident  that  its  appearance  is  not  the 
result  of  accident,  but  design.    This  is  the  very  fact  which 
excites  our  indignation :  it  is  nought  but  the  poet*s  laziness^ 
or  love  of  notonety,  or  greed  of  gain,   by  conforming   to  a 
vicious  taste,  which  fills  his  books  with  so  mucli  garbage.     We 
have  not  so  many  Poets  now-a-days,  that  we  can  afford   to 
suffer  any  of  the  gifted  band,  to  waste  their  genius  in  the 
indulgence  of  such  ungraceful  oddities,  or  in  its  prostitution 
to  such  unworthy  ends ;  in  the  name  of  Apollo,  and  the  nine 
Muses,  let  Browning,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  register  a 
vow  of  reformation,  and  take  as  a  motto  for  the  title-page  of 
his  next  collection  of  poems,  the  following  aphorism  of  the 
ancient  critic — **  Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare 
fulgorem.*' 

Were  we  asked  to  point  out  the  causes,  to  which  we  would 
refer  the  existence  of  those  errors  we  so  strongly  reprehend^ 
we  fancy  the  task,  notwithstanding  its  unpleasant  nature,  would 
be  easy  of  accomplishment.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  impute 
it,  in  defiance  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  Science,  to 
the  dull  and  gross  materiality  of  our  social  life,  and  to  the 
superficial  spirit  which  predominates  i^  our  world  of  letters. 
In  vain  does  the  Novelist  search  the  columns  of  our  journals, 
or  draw  on  the  memories  of  his  acquaintances,  for  materials 
wherewith  to  sketch  a  tale  of  modern  disinterestedness,  nobly 
natural,  sublimely  simple,  or  of  chivalry,  generously  heroic  t 
These  belong  to  a  past  age,  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  this. 
Where  is  the  ingenuous  candor,  the  kind  heartedness,  the  wit, 
the  humour,  the  hospitable  feelings  of  our  fathers.^  We 
answer  boldly,  they  have  vanished  with  the  dust  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us  ;  they  are  no  longer  here. 
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Fifty  years  ago,  slow  poisoning  was  not  so  rife ;  murders 
such  as  those  of  Busb^  and  Kirwau»  and  the  Mannings,  had 
not  been  committed.;  pamphlets  called,  ^  Infanticide  made 
easy,"  were  not  published.  Bnt  our  subject  is  not  one  which 
admits  an  enumeration  of  these  horrors,  whose  rapid  growth 
amongst  os  have  disgraced  our  age,  and  make  us  tremble 
at  the  depfavity  of  man.  What  a  deplorable  falling  off  in 
all  the  bran<me8  of  literature  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  half  century  I  Our  Drama,  which  we  were  wont 
to  reverence  so  much,  as  possessing  such  stores  of  im- 
aginative beauty,  such  mental  galleries  of  historical,  and  self- 
created  portraits,  drawn  on  the  broad  page  of  nature,  with 
brushes  dipped  in  its  own  unfading  colors ;  containing  such 
noble  examples,  such  lessons  for  imitation,  or  avoidance,  "  To 
point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale/'  snch  models  of  virtue,  conjugal 
iSeciion,  heroism,  judgment,  eloquence,  self-restraint,  piety, 
and  justice  ;  a  massive  treasury  of  everything  admirable, 
instructive,  wise,  as  a  living  art,  has  almost  ceased  to  exist. 

Operas,  as  flimsy  and  as  vapid  as  the  minds  of  many  of  their 
admirers,  receive  the  unqualified  homage  of  millions,  while 
the  only  theatre  (in  that  city  which  can  boast  of  such  a  number,) 
appropriated  to  the  performance  of  the  divine  Dramas  of  the 
immortal  Shakspere,    can  scarcely    command  a  respectable 
attendance.     The  wit  of  Congreve,  the  humor  of  Fielding, 
the  ingenuity  of  Massinger,  have  long  since  been  forgotten  : 
vhile  the  puny  Burlettas  of  the  Prench  Stage  are  received 
«i  the  result  of  inspiration :  finally,  the  naturalness  of  Odd- 
amth,and  the  matchless  sparkle  of  Sheridan's  dialogues,  are  lost 
sight  of  iu  the  agile  movements  of  some  eminent  danseuse, 
in  the  glare  of  an  Extravaganza,  or  in  a  wonderful  display  of 
Chinese  lights.     Eloquence,  in  like  manner,  has  well  nigh 
departed  from  the  Senate,  and  the  Forum :  the  matured  pre- 
ference for  matter*of-fact  language,  has  shut  out  all  opportunity 
of  appealing  to  the  human  heart,  and  he  who  addresses  himself 
best  to  the  selfish  feelings  of  our  nature,  is  now  the  best 
orator.    If  Pitt,  Fox,  or  Burke  were  at  present  in  existence, 
ve  doubt  (unless  for  its  novelty)  whether  a  speech  by  any  of 
the  tliree,  on  some  great  subject,  such  as  the  restoration  of 
Polish  Independence,  would  attract  as  large  an  assemblage  as 
a  display  of  Cochin  China  hens  I    Our  great  prose  writers  are 
wver  sought  after,  unless  to  fill  up  the  empty  shelves  of  a  book* 
^  aud  the  class  of  readers,  who  had  they  been  men,  twenty 
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years  since^  would  have  read  Addison  and  Jobnaoa  witli 
avidity^  are  altogether  ignorant  of  their  writXDgs ;  and  consider 
themselves  profound  masters  of  the  En^ish  language^  if  they 
have  waded  through  a  few  volumes  of  AJiaonj  and  the  essays 
of  Macaulay. 

It  were  superfluous  to  demonstrate  the  evil  tendency  of  all 
these  unhappy  circumstances,  upon  the  character  of  coiitenipo- 
raneous  poetry,  which  is  naturally  more  affected  by  the  existing 
state  of  things  than  any  other  art ;  and  it  only  remains    for 
us  to  shew,  "  how  from  this  nettle  danger''  we  may  ^'  pluck 
the  flower  safety/*  Our  poets  should  combat  the  degeneracy 
which  is  everywhere  apparent :  they  should  shew  that  if  they 
have  been  gifted  with  great  capacities,  and  noble  impulses, 
they  can  act  consistently  with  the  teachings  of  the  one,  and  the 
callings  of  the  other ;  thus  proving  that  they  are  the  natural 
guardians,  and  perpetuators,  of  all  that  adorns  and  enriches 
the  language  of  their  country.     Gh^at  and  manifold  as  are  the 
short  comings  of  the  time,  there  is  one  redeeming  trait  in  the 
sad  aspect  it  presents :  in  all  the  superficiality  of  art,  and  social 
materiality  we  have  hinted  at,  there  is  ever  apparent  an  earnest 
longing  for,  and  seeking  after  a  higher  state  of  humanf^y. 

Steeped  in  error  though  we  be,  we  do  not,  like  Pliable,  in 
Ke  Pilfffim's  Progre^a,  abandon  all  our  courage  in  the 
Slough  of  Despond:  we  still  hope  on,  and  in  tliat  lies  our 
9afeguard.  Let  our  poets  use  this  instrument  which  tiiey  have 
at  their  command,  as  the  means  to  wean  ns  back  from  the 
desert  into  which  we  have  strayed  so  far,  to  the  green  plains, 
and  breezy  hills  our  fathers  loved.  The  spirit  to  which  we 
allude,  is  visible  in  every  department  of  science,  in  every  walk 
of  art,  in  the  mechanic's  work-shop,  the  warehouse,  the 
manufactory,  and  in  all  it  can  be  used  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. This  course  adopted,  bv  those  to  whom  we  have 
referred,  a  bright  transformation  shall  take  place,  and  they 
who  were  heretofore  the  ignes  fatui  of  the  mind,  leading  it 
away  from  the  right  path,  to  plunge  it  in  destruction,  will 
become  to  it,  as  the  star  to  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  gaiding 
it  in  safety,  to  enjoy  the  presence,  and  the  influence,  of  wisdom^ 
truth,  and  beauty. 

N.  J.  G. 


ABT.  II.— THE  ILLXJSIONS  OF  LITERATURE. 

La  QmUetse  de  MauHan.    Par  Loais  Reybaad.  Paris :  L^vy 
Freres,  1863. 

A  gentleman,  easy  in  his  eircumstances,  and  not  embroiled  in 
hT-soits,  gets  tired  of  his  state,  he  is  only  a  unit  in  the  crowd ; 
be  aspires  to  make  his  name  famous,  to  be  on  the  tongues  of 
men,  in  the  leading  articles  in  newspapers.  He  puts  on  a  red 
coat,  and  sticks  a  feather  in  his  head,  to  be  the  easier  distin- 
guished by  the  enemy :  he  rashes  on  the  bajronets,  or  into  the 
cannon's  rootith;  and  meets  sudden  death,  or  is  disabled  for  life. 
And  he  gets  his  reward :  he  is  spoken  of  among  his  neighbours 
for  half  a  year,  and  forgotten  by  a  grateful  nation  in  three 
days.  A  young  lawyer  foregoes  repose,  family  endearments, 
and  necessary  relaxation,  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  becomes 
the  BBSIRSD  among  attorneys,  and  an  object  of  envy  to  the  idle 
frequenters  of  the  court.  He  has  obtained  renown  such  as  it 
is,  and  an  impaired  constitution.  His  days  are  filled  with  labor 
and  never-ceasing,  anxious  exertion  to  obtain  a  victory,  perhaps 
with  a  bad  caus^  and  against  a  practised  opponent.  Mis  nights 
are  periods  of  unrest  or  suffering :  he  has  won  fame,  but  is 
unfitted  to  enjoy  it. 

Is  then  the  candidate  for  literary  eminence  more  unwise  in 
his  generation  than  such  as  these  ? 

He  merely  exercises  his  faculties  on  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
studies,  for  the  production  of  a  book  to  be  read  or  a  drama  to 
be  witnessed  :  the  book  is  unread,  or  the  drama  unsuccessful, 
and  his  labor  is  lost  and  his  mind  soured.  After  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  efforts,  if  he  caii  tell  the  world  something  it  knows 
not  already,  or  if  he  can  make  it  look  on  things  well  known 
and  famiHar,  through  some  medium  giving  them  a  new  color 
or  appearance,  his  end  is  obtained :  his  works  are  in  the  hands 
of  thousands  with  whom  he  thns  hold  interesting  communion  ; 
ft  grateful  and  pleasant*  influence  is  reflected  back  on  himself; 
and  he  is  the  object  of  the  good  will  of  the  multitudes  whom 
his  works  interest  or  entertain. 

Moralists  will  say  that  a  person  so  circumstanced  must  be 
10  less  than  a  saint,  if  such  attention  and  interest  do  not  cherish 
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self-conceit  to  an  unhealthy  extent  in  this^  the  happiest,  phase 
of  literary  reputation.     How  undesirable  such   an  acquisition 
must  be^  when  the  productions  are  of  an  unhealthy  character,  we 
need   not  pause  to  consider,  but  we  may  surely  bestow  some 
sympathy  on  the  many  who,  in  their  peaceful  country  retreats, 
dazzled  by  the  glowing  pictures  presented  to  their  minds  in  the 
works  of  their  favourite  writers,  feel  disgust  at  the  common- 
place tiresome  society  in  which  they  merely  vegetate,  and  sacri- 
fice everything  for  an  introduction  to  the  ^ods  and  goddessesr  of 
the  literary  life  of  the  metropolis.    An  unsophisticated  youth 
in  the  pit  of  the  theatre,  admiring  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
the  stage,  as  thev  move  about  in  their  fine  draperies,  and 
breathe  nothing  less  than  the  noblest  sentiments,  and  after* 
wards  finding  these  heroes  squabbling  over  a  pack  of  cards  in  a 
tavern,  or  the  heroine's  lovely  lips  emplovedon  unworthy  petty 
scandal,  is  very  disagreeably  brought  down  to  little,  shabby, 
common-life  miseries.     So   will  it  be  with  our  worshipper  of 
genius,  if  he  expects  to  see  his  favorite  authors  and  authoresses 
moving  with  dignified  steps,  and  ever  giving  utterance  to  noble 
remarks,  profound  truths,  or  witty  sayings,  as  in  the  scenes  of 
a  genteel  comedy. 

In  our  last  paper  we  got  glimpses  of  the  shifts,  privations, 
and  struggles  of  our  pioneers  of  literature  in  their  fitful  strug- 
gles for  artistic  or  literary  distinction.  In  our  present,  we  will 
be  introduced  to  a  more  genial  and  higher  sphere  in  the  same 
world ;  and  find  the  acquisition  of  a  respectable  status  there, 
and  a  connection  with  the  established  denizens,  still  incapable 
of  conferring  happiness,  when  the  mind  is  not  well  regulated, 
and  when  literary  fame  is  looked  on  as  the  only  good  for  which 
it  is  desirable  to  live. 

None  can  be  a  better  guide  for  our  purpose  in  this  survey, 
than  our  old  friend  Louis  Beybaud.  He  has  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  literary  coteries  of  Paris  :  the  secrets  of  the  Editor's 
sanctum  are  no  secrets  for  him :  be  has  the  privilege  of  look- 
ing in  on  the  pythoness  of  the  feuilleton  while  occupied  in  her 
trivial  household  concerns ;  and  goodnaturedly  feels  for  the 
young  aspirant,  groping  through  the  pitfalls  and  thickets  that 
invest  the  little  elysium  of  the  literati.  Under  his  guidance 
we  get  into  a  purer  atmosphere  than  when  we  were  led  by 
the  torch  of  Murger,  through  the  outer  caverns  and  unclean 

Eurlieus  of  the  Bohemian  suburbs.    Now  we  are  sensible  of 
eing  with  a  guide  whose  thoughts  are  profound  and  justj 
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vliose  wit  is  bright  and  keen,  whose  morality  is  pure,  and 
vhose  heart  is  in  the  right  place. 

The  readers  of  the  Iush  Quaiiterly  have  no  need  that  we 
should  enlarge  on  tlie  keenness  of  our  author's  penetration, 
his  facility  of  detecting  shamsj  and  divesting  pretension  of  its 
borrowed  garments ;  and  on  his  sound  judgment  in  pointing 
oat  the  advantage  of  pursuing  more  useful,  though  less  shin- 
ing occupations  than  art  or  literature,  when  the  true  and  strong 
vocation  is  not  vouchsafed.  And  oh  I  how  much  misery  would 
be  spared  us  here,  if  every  one  could  at  an  early  age,  discover 
his  vocation^  and  enter  on  it  betimes,  and  vigorously  act  in  ac'^ 
oordanoe  with  it.  Then  would  we  not  see  artists  striving  to 
paint  with  spade^handles  for  brushes,  and  mechanics  endeav- 
ofi^to  pick  locks  with  goose-qm'U  pens.. 

We  have  training  schools  for  crossing-sweepers,  and  free 
inskmction  held  out  for  the  encouragement  of  pickpockets  s 
why  are  not  our  youth  sent  for  a  year  or  two  to  a  college 
whose  professors'  chief  duty  would  be  to  find  out  the  bent  of 
each  pupil^s  disposition,  and  the  peculiar  pursuit  for  which  his 
thilities  and  powers  are  best  fitted,  to  make  him  pass  through 
hfe,  with  comfort  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  community  P 

When  this  greatly  needed  college  shall  have  been  some  years 
established,  visitors  will  read  with  much  profit  and  complacency^ 
divers  testimonials,  carefully  framed  and  hanging  in  the  great 
baiU,  arrranged  in  no  particular  order,  but  doing  the  part  of 
votive  tablets  -^testimonials  to  the  heads  of  the  establishment 
{lom  players,  engineers,  in^irentors  of  incotnbustible  cloth,  no- 
vd  writers,  self-adjusting-plough  Wrights,  attorneys,  and  states- 
TDen ;  all  expressive  of  gratitude  for  their  training,  by  which 
they  are  now  supporting  their  families  in  comfort,  and  adding 
to  the  income-tia. 

Oar  old  favorite,  AlphonseEarr,  makes  one  of  his  characters 
obtain  first  dass  prizes  in  all  his  university  studies.  The  so- 
lemn owl  who  presented  his  last  and  crowning  premium,  grave- 
ly pronounced,  that  now  his  future  was  to  be  one  scene  of  use-* 
Muess  and  enjoyment :  he  was  fit  for  anything.  The  talent- 
ed but  useless  hero  on  being  obliged  to  exert  himself  to  obtain 
a  position  in  society,  ia  ignorant  of  what  he  should  do;  he  has 
literary  tastes,  but  no  penchant  for  any  profession  in  particular^ 
3 
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and  fiedls  from  bad  to  worse  till  he  becomes  a  burden  to  himself 
and  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  him. 

Louis  Beybaud,  as  is  known,  has  filled  some  stationn  of 
trust  under  the  French  Oovemment,  and  has  full  knowledge  of 
the  secret  springs  by  which  the  engines  of  the  press  are  set  ia 
motion.  He  tcdls  us  that  he  heard  the  outlines  of  the  present 
story  in  the  penetralia  of  a  newspaper  office,  the  narrator  being' 
the  Greai  Nepomucme. 

However  difficult  it  might  be  to  penetrate  to  the  sanetum 
of  an  editor,  this  worthy  &and  all  doors  open  before  him  :  his 
air,  gesture,  and  mode  of  walking  imposed  on  the  clerks  ;  end 
no  one  ever  thought  of  asking  his  right  or  title  to  the  privil^a. 
Some  understood  him  to  be  a  celebrity,  others  a  capitalist ; 
all  bowed  before  him.  He  had  a  pinoii  of  the  best  snuff  for 
the  treasurer,  a  delicate  piese  of  flattery  for  the  office  clerk^  and 
a  princely  smile  on  his  lips  which  the  other  subalterns  could  not 
resist :  thus  he  was  at  home  in  the  office  of  every  journal. 

<*  But  who  was  this  favored  personage?  No  one  knew.  A  certain 
obscurity  bung  over  his  anteceaents ;  and  he  disappeared  one  morning' 
without  leaving  his  address.  The  only  relic  left  was  his  name.  The 
Oreat  Nepomucme ;  and^  after  a  11^  was  this  a  real  appellation,  or  a 
political  or  literary  allusion,  a  trap  set  for  posteritv  ?  Mystery  on 
rayster J ;  I  have  no  desire  to  penetrate  them.  However,  if  the 
name  could  escape  memorv,  the  hat  would  remain ;  for  Nepomucene 
had  a  hat  as  well  as  Napoleon ;  a  hat  of  character,  irritating  to  the 
sight,  and  the  most  aggressive  that  hand  of  hatter  ever  turned  oat. 
You  might  not  have  known  the  man,  but  not  to  know  the  hat  was 
impossible.  It  still  lives  in  the  minds  of  all,  with  its  low  crown  and 
its  many  cornered  brim.  It  will  long  remain  in  the  memory^  an 
abuse  of  form,  and  one  of  the  greatest  impertinences  of  plastic  art. 
So  in  his  honrs  of  pride,  Nepomucene  called  it  ku  monument. 

So  much  for  the  man.  He  was  not  of  any  jt>iirnal,  bat  he  bad  the 
freedom  of  all :  he  took  special  care  never  to  write^  but  still  he  gave 
the  tone  to  those  who  did.  Without  him,  no  great  success  was  pos- 
sible ;  he  would  not  suffer  it.  In  the  caf6s  and  divans  he  would  ex- 
plain, on  being  plied  with  a  few  glasses  of  the  rijrht  sort,  how  such 
anU  such  renowned  scribes  were  indebted  to  him  for  their  fame  ;aDd 
by  what  curious  processes  he  had  raised  some  wretched  productioas 
to  the  skies.  Was  any  eminent  writer  mentioned  in  his  presence, 
'it  is  I,'  he  would  say,  '  who  raised  him  to  his  present  position.' 
Speak  to  him  of  self-wrought  reputations,  be  laughed  in  his  sleeve 
at  the  idea ;  and  when  pressed,  he  would  relate,  apropos  to  oertaia 
celebrities,  bitsofscandalthat  wx^uld  set  a  college  of  bonaes  a  laugh- 
ing." 
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Being  detenfiined  on  litemry  rale  and  influence,  he  had  he^ 
gun  Ijy  having  the  ntmost  confidence  in  hiodself,  and  thus 
tnspiriiig  it  into  others :  bo  by  domes,  his  single  admirer 
eolarged  to  a  ftdl  court,  and  '  his  hat  became  the  centre  of 
opinion.'  No  sooner  did  he  appear  in  a  theatre,  than  he  was 
snrroanded  by  a  group  of  familiars.  In  an  unsettled  question, 
'  What  18  the  opinion  of  the  Great  Nlgpomuc^ne/  was  the  first 
thing  asked ;  uid  then  the  brers  of  ready«>made  judgments 
who  happened  to  be  within  hearing  of  the  orade,  propagated 
the  fiat  to  the  long^^eared  world  without. 

One  day  in  a  s^ect  literary  re-union,  and  in  the  eigoyment  of 
the  agreeidile  sensations  arising  fiK>m  a  generous  lunch,  he  was 
hoidii^  forth  on  the  number  of  suocessfnl  aspirants  whom  he 
had  advanced  to  fame ;  but  he  was  suddenly  taken  back  fay 
reecdieetioa  of  the  only  check  he  had  ever  receired. 

*'*  Ah,  gentlemen !  you  took  for  excitement  in  dramas,  in  romances  t 
liere  is  an  occurrence  from  real  Ufb,  where  the  heart  left  its  fragments 
oa  the  brambles,  aod  shed  its  lifbblood  drop  by  drop  along  the  high 
vaj  of  the  world.  Alas  for  the  ineoasisteacjr  ef  the  most  philoso- 
phical and  selfish  amongiBt  as !  Here  am  I»  aa  old  stager,  as  senti- 
meatal  as  a  gun-fiint»  and  who  have  assisted  with  dry  eves,  at  the 
most  showery  melo«>dramas,  at  the  most  dbhevelled  hair,  and  the 
most  gasphiff  agonies  of  modem  art;  yet  I  feel  my  old  eye-lids 
iBOttten  at  toe  memory  of  this  STeat ;  but  I  was  more  thaa  an  eye* 
witness,  I  was  a  deeply  interested  personagpe  in  the  story. 

t  of  the  occurrence :  it 
mountains  of  Quercy, 
one^  celebrated  abbey, 
fired  a  worthy  womaay  widow  of  an  officer  Vhd  bad  perisbed  In  the 
serrice  of  faia  oountrjr.  She  now  had  but  one  care  and  one  pleasurei 
to  bring  up  her  s«a  ia  the  esteem  of  the  world,  and  in  the  fear  of 
God.  Her  only  fault,  if  it  was  one,  was  looking  too  high  for  him  t 
10  she  apared  no  expense  to  give  him  a  suitable  education.  Her  re- 
sonrcea  were  limited^  a  piece  of  land,  and  a  smalt  pension ;  but  she 
multiplied  them  by  economies  andy  alas  1  by  privations  also.  She 
g|Ot  him  taught  Latin,  Greek,  dancinc',  fencing>  and  playing  oh  the 
violin,  so  that  he  might  be  acconiplished  as  well  as  learned.  ^  At 
twelve,  he  could  handle  his  bow  after  a  fashion,  but  to  secure*  the 
accomplishment,  his  mother  had  lived  for  the  last  nine  years  on  milk 
•nd  chestnuts.  *  *  *  *  *  So  our  young  hero  at  fast  returned 
from  Tonloase,  invested  with  the  privilege  dT  wearing  a  robe,  and 
matching  a  criminal  from  the  gibbet." 

Now  that  Madame  Merirwal  has  her  advocate  ready  made, 


wnness,  a  was  a  aeepiy  mceresma  personage  in  n 

'NoUking  more  simple  than  the  early  part  of 

misht  be  one  of  Berquin's  stories.     In  the  moi 

beside  Qourdon,  and  nigh  the  ruins  of  a  onc^ 
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she  cannot  think  of  shutting  him  up  in  the  petty  provincial 
bonrgs^  I^geac,  Cahors,  Agen — bah  I  she  has  a  soul  above  these 
hamlets  :  to  Paris  he  must  go ;  there  only  can  be  find  a   thea- 
tre worthy  of  his  acquirements.     In  an  unlucky  hour  Nepamu^ 
eene  is  mentioned  by  some  neighbours  who  have  seen   him  in 
Paris  on  friendly  terms  with  influential  people.     His  family 
were  of  that  part  of  Ifrance ;  so  the  poor  widow's  ima^aation 
begins  to  seethe ;  by  going  back  four  or  five  generations^  she 
convinces  herself  that  if  the  great  JV^.  was  not  Lucien's  uncle, 
he  ought  at  least  turn  out  his  cousin,  the  removes  beinj^  more 
or  less  distant.    And  now  his  influence  is  exaggerated    bj  the 
Paris-visiting  gossips  :  '  Nepomueene  is  the  man — it  is  he  ihat 
has  the  long  arms — he  only)  sends  the  rain  and  the  sunshine- 
he  is  gossip  and  crony   with  the  ministers — ^his  knife  and  fork 
are  laid  at  the  King's  table— F»t*tf  le   Orand  Nep(muceneJ 
Had  Nepamneene  then  appeared  in  the .  neighbourhoocl,    Iiis 
horses  would  been  removed  and  his  chariot  drawn  bj  the 
brawny  arms  of  the  rustics,  but  he  suspects  that  he  should  in 
return  bestow  several  Bureaus  de  iabac  (in  promises). 

So  our  selfish  Parisian  receives  a  letter  from  the  self- 
denying  widow,  announcing  her  intention  of  consigning  Lu- 
den  to  his  care  on  the  strength  of  their  relationship ;  and 
congratulating  him  on  the  cr^t  his  pupil  will  surely  confer 
on  him.  The  patron  is  vexed  enough  by  tiie  threatened  boon  ; 
he  can  forgive  the  fall  of  a  tile  on  his  head,  but  that  a  man 
should  descend  on  him  unawares  was  not  to  be  borne. 
He  is  going  to  return  a  civil  but  denegatory  answer,  when 
glancing  at  the  postscript,  confusion  !  he  finds  that  his  pupil 
is  on  the  road,  and  will  be  under  his  charge  next  day.  In  due 
time  he  arrives,  and  is  so  chagrined  by  the  cool  reception  he 
meets,  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  taking  leave. 

*'  Our  connexion  was  about  being  dissolved  ;  a  singular  circum- 
stance prevented  it.  The  joung  man  had  under  his  arm,  a  basket 
from  which  issued  odours,  about  whose  nature  or  origin  I  could  not 
be  deceived,  and  the  chamber  was  filled  with  the  permme :  it  was  a 
packet  of  truffles  sent  by  Madame  Merinval.  Oh  you  widows !  nothing 
escapes  your  penetration :  well  you  know  our  feeble  points :  poor 
sainted  mother,  I  forgive  you  ;  but  the  accessory  saved  the  principaL 
According  as  the  odours  expanded,  I  returned  to  better  feelings; 
my  native  air  seemed  to  environ  me*    The  young  man  was  already 
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on  the  Iobby»  bat  I  detained  him  on  some  pretence^  and  we  enter- 
ed iolo  conversation.  •  •  •  •  From  this  first  interview  I  enter- 
tained presentiments  of  his  horoscope  very  different  from  those  of 
his  mother*  and  alas  too  well  verified  in  the  sequel. 

'  A  conscieDce  and  pure  morals,'  cried  I  as  he  departed  to  his 
lodgtngSy  *  a  dangerous  baggage — ^he  cannot  possibly  succeed.' " 

The  association  so  disagreeable  at  first  becomes  dear  to  the 
old  gentleman.  Before,  his  reign  was  solitary  ;  now  he  has 
a  thurifer  to  bnrn  incense  on  the  altar  of  his  vanity.  Then 
Imeim  baa  as  many  gold  pieces  sewed  in  his  waistcoat  as  will 
last  for  a  year ;  moreover  he  is  artless  and  goodnatured,  a 
handsome  brun,  talented  and  patient  of  study,  and  calculated 
to  reflect  credit  on  his  mentor. 

Our  young  aspirant  having  changed  his  everlasting  country 
garments  for  the  products  of  a  Paris  Schneider^  and  being 
pcetty  comfortable  as  to  his  lodging  and  meals^  his  now  strongly 
attached  patron  submits  him  to  a  moral  analysis,  and  finds  to 
his  great  chagrin  that  poor  Lucien  is  afflicted  with  an  extrava- 
gant veneration  for  literary  celebrities  of  every  kind;  false 
gods  and  genuine  deities  being  equally  the  object  of  his  adora- 
tion. The  drudgeries  of  the  law  he  will  not  submit  to ;  writ- 
ing political  articles  for  the  jounials,  is  his  aim,  and  he  dili- 
gently exercises  himself  in  preparatory  exercises  on  the  current 
topics  of  the  day,  comparing  them  with  the  leaders  of  the  chief 
papers,  and  naturally  giving  the  preference  to  his  own.  Ne- 
pamncene  had  much  influence  with  the  powers  of  the  press,  but 
to  get  his  proteg^  appointed  on  the  staff  of  a  periodical,  he 
found  to  exceed  his  powers.  Every  office  had  its  complement, 
and  when  he  insinuated  his  wishes,  he  met  with  the  same 
civility  which  is  shewn  by  a  dog  in  possession  of  a  bone,  when 
an  acquaintance  approaches  him  with  his  nose  on  the  qui  vive. 

On  Lucien  repeating  his  earnest  desire  to  look  on  the  princes 
and  princesses  of  glory,  and  to  form  their  acquaintance ;  and 
requesting  his  patron's  mediation — 

"  *  Lucien,'  said  I,  *  beware :  you  form  an  ill  regulated  wish ;  you 
de»ire  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  disenchantment.  How  do  you  figure  to 
jottrself  your  ideals  of  these  people  f  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
graces,  endowed  with  supernatural  gifts.  You  paint  them  on  your 
mental  canvas,  lyre  in  hiu&d,  laurel  crown  on  forehead,  and  their 
figures  draped  in  antique  robes ;  or  perhaps,  with  head  inclined  in 
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meditation,  gravioff  with^stile  on  page  of  ivon,  salutary  antl 
lasting  maxims.     These  are  the  creatures  of  joor  dreams ;  unbai^py 
youth,  why  not  allow  them  to  exist  1    Apply  not  to  the  oouDtenanoc^ 
of  these  noble  images,  the  vulgar  mask  of  reality.    You  have  denai  - 
gods  ;  whj  look  for  mortals— ^mortals  who  are  never  round  witkout 
alloy.     Yiewed  from  near,  Oeuius  himself  is  deprived  of  rays.      Ap* 
proach  your  literary  magnate :  you  expect  to  see  rays  darting^  from 
nis  eyes;  what  do  yon  find?  a  pair  of  spectacles*  perhaps  »  Iklse 
front  on  those  brows  instead  of  lambent  fiame  ;  not  speakings  of  a 
squint  in  the  eyes,  a  snub  nose,  or  one  high  shoulder :  these    Tittle 
inconveniences  occur  to  the  gifted  as  well  as  the  vulgar  portion  of 
humanity.     Conquer  your  curiosity  ;  it  will  only  lead  to  disappoint-* 
ment ;  antiquity  was  right  in  perchii^  its  heroes  on  the  doucb** 

By  such  exhortations  I  sought  to  cool  the  heated  brain  of  xoyr 
friend  :  without  self-flattery,  I  may  say  that  wisdom  herself  made 
use  of  my  voice :  well,  well ;  I  must  avow  that  I  did  not  meet  with 
the  success  which  I  ^deserved.  He  pressed  for  introductions,  1 
temporised,  and  hence,  a  series  of  little  snares  laid,  and  ambuahea 
contrived. 

One  evening  as  we  were  strolling  through  the  arcades  of  the  Rue 
Rivoli,  a  female  passed  before  us :  it  was  only  the  apparition  of  a 
moment,  from  the  carriage  to  the  door  of  a  hotel ;  nevertheless 
Lucien  pressed  my  arm,  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  exclumed,  *  The 
Countess  of  Mauleon.' 

He  had  just  pronounced  a  name  celebrated  on  more  than  one  sm;- 
count.  I  saw  in  the  matter,  only  an  accident  of  his  abiding  maladj  ; 
nevertheless  I  asked  where  he  had  seen  her.  My  question  seemingly 
embarrassed  him  a  little ;  and  he  made  use  of  a  subterfuge  in  a^kinff 
me  in  turn,  if  he  had  said  that  he  knew  her.  *  Without  doubt,'  said 
I,  '  we  do  not  name  people  on  sight  without  previous  knowledge^*' 
.'  Bah  r  said  he,  *  it  is  pure  instinct.' " 

The  road  to  political  eminence  being  elosed,  and  the 
pursuit  of  law  being  distasteful,  nothing  remains  but  the 
thorny  path  of  letters ;  and  Nepomuane  gives  him  bis  own 
ideas  on  points  connected  with  tbie  career. 

*'  *  If  possible  be  yourself;  if  you  cannot,  then  f(^ow  the  great 
writers :  these  are  the  two  divisions  of  my  discourse.  Have  genius 
if  you  can ;  if  not,  have  talent  at  least :  God  gives  one,  the  other 
we  can  obtun  of  ourselves. 

In  your  provinces,  my  friend^  you  are  partial  to  tinsd  and  Dutch 
metal;  it  is  a  peeuliari^  of  primitive  people:  the  Indian  encumbers 
his  nose  and  lips  with  rmgs ;  the  Negro  doats  on  glass  beads  ;  every 
one  pursues  his  own  penchant  here  Delow.  You  are  fond  of  what 
sparkles  and  multiplies  coloured  images :  take  care ;  the  sight  is 
injured  by  excess  of  glitter  and  refraction.*' 
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Honest  Nepamueene  then  allades  to  the  revolt  against  the 
nonarchs  of  the  ancient  regime  of  letters  conducted  by 
Victor  Uago  and  the  other  Bomanticists^  which  may  be 
foond  in  the  early  career  of  Jerome  Faturoiy^  and  allades  to 
their  short  usurpation ;  and  mentions  with  pity,  the  decadence 
and  dd  age  of  the  once  effervescing  mad  spirits.  Some  have 
become  reasonable  and  returned  to  the  ancient  standards^  others 
have  remained  old  boys^  and  their  case  is  hopeless.  He  then 
mentions  the  system  of  a  neutral  party  who  by  borrowing  a 
strip  of  noble  language  from  one,  a  colloquial  style  of  wit 
from  another,  ftc.,  have  got  on  a  new  vesture  for  which 
though  they  owe  nothing  to  any  one  in  particular,  they  are  in 
debt  to  the  whole  world.  Next  he  directs  his  attention 
to  the  literature  of  the  Begency. 

"Are  you  curious  in  matters  of  the  toilette  ?  there  you  will  find 
the  ^tch,  the  hoop  petticoat,  the  red  high-heel  shoe,  pearl  powder 
lod  what  not.  In  other  styles  you  hare  all  nature  at  your  command ; 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  elements,  twent?  comedians  of  the  first  class, 
ft  fdU  chorus,  eight  scenes  newly  touched  up,  and  sixty  tunics  in  real 
Tyriao  purple.  You  need  put  no  stint  to  your  fantasy:  cameo 
profiles,  figurantes  after  the  antique,  frescoes  of  Herculaneum, 
Etruscan  yases,  trophies  of  arms,  leopard  skins,  crested  helms,  all 
the  hric-a-brac  of  the  historic  ages  hegmning  with  Nabuchodonosor. 
But  with  the  Regency,  venture  on  none  of  these  properties,  none 
whaterer.  T  wo  personages  and  two  screens ;  behold  your  resources : 
make  the  most  of  them  you  can.  After  all,  the  receipt  is  extant : 
mcs  little  words,  nice  little  phrases,  nice  little  intrigues,  nice  little 
denoCiments :  leave  the  rest  to  chance  and  the  skill  of  the  comedians*** 

The  lecture  continues^  and  tlie  various  high  and  by-ways  of 
ait  are  thrown  open ;  and  after  passing  the  various  schools  in 
brief  recapitulation  before  Zueien,  he  suddenly  asks  him  to 
which  of  them  he  inclines ;  and  the  inattentive  pupil  half 
awaking  from  a  reverie,  involuntarily  announces  to  his  as- 
tonished tutor,  hia  intention  of  entering  the  school  of  the 
(hurUei$  cf  Mauleon. 

This  second  mention  of  the  too  celebrated  Countess,  be- 
tween whom  and  George  Sand  we  are  inclined  to  detect  a 
Ukeness,  inquiets  the  poor  guardian,  and  by  dint  of  affected 
sympathy^  and  a  promise  of  revealing  his  own  early  follies 
some  day,  he  induces  Zueien  to  enter  on  a  general  confession. 

•  See  Ibish  Quarteblt  Bxyiew,  Vol.,  III.,  No.  II,  p.  497. 
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'*  I  was  sixteen  at  my  return  from  Oahors  to  my  mother's  heme, 
and  during  the  four  months  between  my  humanities  and  la,w  studiea^ 
there  was  a  complete  void  in  my  occupations.  It  was  too  much  for 
an  unquiet  spirit  like  mine,  on  which  labour  alone  could  impone  a 
salutary  restraint.  From  submission  to  a  strict  regime  I  paased  at 
once  to  an  independence  the  most  absolute,  This  contrast  surprised 
and  troubled  me :  it  seemed  as  if  the  ground  was  goings  to  gflide 
from  under  my  feet,  and  I  was  stretching  out  my  hand  to  find  some 
chance  support. 

In  the  first  week  I  was  drunk  with  liberty ;  I  climbed  the  mountain 
at  mom,  and  did  not  return  till  night ;  as  if  I  wished  to  recover  in 
one  day,  the  air,  the  azure,  the  songs,  the  verdure,  and  the  sunlig'ht 
of  the  last  six  years.  Then  this  liMrty  began  to  weigh  on  me  from 
its  very  excess.  My  body  found  healthy  employ  ;  my  soul  b^an  to 
lack  nourishment ;  I  began  to  regret  my  mental  chain,  and  would 
have  voluntarily  resumed  it :  such  is  the  human  heart ;  it  follows 
those  things  which  it  finds  to  be  slipping  away  from  it. 

I  should  find  out  some  occupation  at  any  price ;  want  of  exercise 
hung  on  me  like  a  funeral  pall.    Our  house  adjoined  the  presbytery, 
and  the  good  Gur^  used  often  come  and  chat  with  my  mother.     He 
guessed  at  my  complaint,  and  offered  me  the  only  remedy  in  his 
power,  permission  to  make  use  of  his  library.     *  The  contents,'  said 
he,  '  are  not  very  amusing,  but  they  are  calculated  to  instruct  os 
how  to  make  use  of  God's  gifts  in  this  life,  so  as  to  merit  his  rewards 
in  the  next*'    Sacred  or  profane,  what  diid  I  care  ?     It  was  an  em* 
nloymenti  a  study.    I  welcomed  the  favor  as  a  boon  from  heaven. 
Next  day  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  old  books,  and  up  to  my  eyes  in 
theology ;  I  did  not  understand  all  I  read,  but  I  had  a  book  m  my 
hands,  and  was  satisfied.     So  the  thing  went  on  till  I  made  a  singular 
discovery  one  day  when  the  GurS  was  on  duty.    I  was  on  a  scrutiny 
among  the  shelves  to  discover  something  more  divertingr  than  Tke 
Works  of  St.  Ansebn,  or  The  Sununa  of  St.  Thomas,  when  m  a  comer 
I  discovered  carefully  papered  up,  two  volumes  nicely  bound,  and 
having  all  the  appearance  of  intruders — a  romance  in  fact.     You  are 
not  to  form  an  unjust  opinion  of  the  good  clergyman,  my  cousin  ; 
these  were  spoils  he  had  wrested  from  the  demon,  and  having  been 
overlooked,  they  were  lying  there  on  their  road  to  the  kitchen  fire. 

When  the  work  touched  my  hands  it  seemed  as  if  I  was  handling 
fire ;  when  I  read  the  name  of  the  author,  I  felt  something  analogous 
to  an  electric  shock.  For  fear  of  being  interrupted,  I  carried  away 
the  fatal  work, — fatal  but  immortal.  I  carefully  kept  it  concealed, 
happy  to  touch  it,  and  anticipating  the  enjoyment  of  the  forbidden 
fruit;  alas,  we  are  all  veritable  children  of  Eve.  When  I  found 
myself  really  alone,  I  began  with  eyes  and  ears  on  the  strain, 
for  fear  of  detection.  I  read  on,  line  by  line,  page  by  paffe,  and  then 
CO  mmenced  again,  as  you  would  drink  some  exquisite  liquor,  drop 
by  drop,  to  en^ov  the  full  savor  and  perfiime.  Twenty  times  I 
renewed  the  delightful  task,  till  at  last,  every  word  remained  on  my 
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aa  if  burned  in  with  a  red-hot  brand.  Thenceforward  my 
folitode  was  peopled,  mj  time  filled  up,  my  brain  fully  forniahed.  I 
even  had  extacies  in  which  the  heroes  of  the  book  figured :  in  mv 
drcaoKft  1  saw  them  smile  on  me^  glide  behind  the  hedges  as  I  walked, 
and  go  before  me  up  the  mountain  side.  They  formed  a  cortege 
idRcient  to  fill  mv  thoughts,  and  from  which  I  would  not  for 
worlds  be  separated. 

Now  from  the  personages  of  the  romance,  my  thoughts  naturally 
strayed  to  the  author  who  had  given  them  life  and  form.  My  dear 
coQsio,  if  the  benches  of  the  Faculty  of  Toulouse  could  speak*  they 
vonld  betraj  the  injustice  done  by  my  engrossing  pre*  occupation  to 
the  Pandects  of  Justinian.  E  ven  dunng  the  most  interesting  causes, 
I  had  little  at^tion  to  spare  from  the  very  illegal  object  that  lay 
in  the  bottom  of  my  hat.  I  had  now  devoured,  and  ranged  in  the 
compartments  of  my  brain,  twenty  volumes  of  phantoms,  who  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  in  my  sombre  hours,  and  made  the  charm  of . 
uj  solitary  existence.  You  ask  me  if  I  had  known  the  Countess  of 
Maoleon  and  where  I  had  seen  her  ;  I  have  never  seen  her  any  place 
in  my  life,  and  yet  I  know  her  intimately.  Out  of  all  the  beings 
animated  bj  the  breath  of  her  genius,  I  have  comnosed  an  essence, 
and  that  essence  is  herself.  She  has  the  grace  of  this,  the  port  of 
that  heroine ;  the  eyes  of  one,  the  ebon  locks  of  the  other.  Here 
and  there  I  have  collected  the  charms  which  she  has  painted,  to 
attribute  them  to  herself;  the  beauties  budding  and  blowing  under 
her  pen,  to  present  her  the  gracious  offering.  This  is  how  1 
know  her,  it  is  this  that  brings  her  name  to  my  lips  on  isvery  occasion  ; 
this  is  why  I  recognised  her  when  she  passed  us.  Now  you  have 
the  solution  of  the  enigma:  was  I  not  right  in  calling  it  a  school- 
boy's fantasv  ?* 

*  Say  rather  a  poet's ;  we  must  cure  you  of  it,  it  is  a  malady  of 
the  country.* 
<  Cure  me,  dear  cousin !  why  cure  me  of  my  only  happiness  ?' 
I  did  not  push  the  inquisition  farther,  but  1  was  sufficiently 
alarmed  by  my  discovery.  The  head  of  my  pupil  was  susceptible  of 
a  fermentation  ^eater  than  I  could  have  imagined.  There  were 
perils,  and  of  different  kinds  in  his  path.  I  knew  the  divinity  in 
whose  honour  he  had  been  burning  his  aolitary  and  unmarked  incense 
for  three  years.  I  knew  how  she  would  treat  her  worshipper  if  he 
e\er  approached  her  altar,  and  on  what  footing  she  would  receive 
his  faomaffe.  These  forebodings  caused  me  much  trouble.  I  should 
procure  nim  some  distraction,  turn  his  attention  to,  and  fix  his 
interest  on  other  objects ;  you  will  shortly  see  how  I  succeeded.'* 

Ncpomneen^  proceeds  to  say,  that  he  looked  on  his  patient 
in  the  light  of  those  mariners  of  old  whom  the  syrens  allured, 
and  reduced  to  death  by  inanition  when  they  did  not  drown 
them  outright ;  but  how  to  stop  Lucien^a  ears  against  the  great 
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syren's  song  is  the  task.  He  is  of  solitary  habits^  and  duped 
by  the  creatures  of  his  own  imagination ;  his  veneration  for 
literary  celebrities  is  extravagant;  the  proper  care  for  this 
most  be  an  admiration  directed  to  himself :  it  is  the  doctrine 
of  cure  by  semblables  in  all  its  grandeur.  We  never  see 
writers  sincerely  admiring  their  fellows ;  they  reserve  the  pre- 
cious article  for  themselves. 

**  To  make  amends  they  shew  great  attention  to  the  dead*  and 
this  for  two  reasons  equally  iudicious.  First,  tbev  have  nothing  to 
dread  from  the  vicinity  of  their  pens,  and  seconmy,  the  objects  of 
their  praise  are  not  in  a  condition  to  profit  by  it.'*      *        •        • 

It  is  hard  if  after  securing  so  many  literary  reputations,  I  should 
fail  in  this  one  on  which  I  have  set  my  heart :  but  wherefore  fear  ?  a 
check  to  me  indeed  1  Tou  shall  arrive*  my  Lucien,  at  the  summit  of 
literary  eminence«  without  a  halt*  and  to  the  sound  of  clarions. 
Nothing  shall  be  wanting,  and  brass  instruments  shall  be  pro- 
vided, regardless  of  expense.  Tou  shall  have  six  benches  of 
chevaliers  hired  expressly  to  applaud*  and  twenty  crowns  Cprovided 
by  the  management)  descending  on  your  head  at  once.  You  shall 
have  six  recals  in  succession,  and  four  swoonings  in  the  pit,  confided 
to  well  dressed  persons.  Tou  shall  see,  my  dear  Lucien,  if  my 
arm  is  heavy  or  not." 

He  now  looks  at  his  pnpil's  papers*  and  passing  over  several 
pretentions  efforts,  he  fixes  on  a  slight  dramatic  sketch*  which 
he  makes  him  retonch  and  enlarge ;  and  after  a  world  of 
trouble*  he  gets  it  accepted  at  a  theatre  on  the  Boulevards^ 
songs  being  interwoven  by  a  hack  of  the  establishment. 

**  My  first  trouble  was  with  the  actress  who  was  to  play  the  princi* 
pal  part.  All  depended  on  her ;  let  her  take  her  role  with  a  bad 
grace*  with  negligence*  or  ill  humour*  all  was  over :  we  sunk  into 
we  river  of  Lethe*  where  so  many  fine  things  are  lost,  from  the 
humble  vaudeville  to  the  proud  opera.  Cost  what  it  would,  we 
must  enlist  her  in  our  cause*  puso  her  to  excess.-excess  of  zeal, 
excess  of  the  toilette ;  dazzle  ner  with  the  merit  of  the  work*  and 
inaugurate  its  reception  by  a  dress  of  a  novel  and  tasteful  character. 
A  new  dress  for  a  piece  in  one  act  1  When  you  put  an  actress  to 
the  expense  of  a  new  gown  for  a  performance  you  enchain  her ; 
there  is  a  unity  of  interest  between  ^ou  ;  a  new  robe  I  Nothing 
more  sovereign ;  she  must  appear  in  it  thirty  times  to  have  her 
outlay  replaced. 

Being  sure  of  the  actors*  I  had  still  to  disarm  and  seduce  the 
press.    Nothing  more  eaaj;  your  newspaper  critic  for  the  most 
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parts  is  easj  and  goodnatured  {  bit  ferule  oilfceD  comea  down  without 
toocfaiog  the  obnoxiouB  fingers.  Besides  i  had  had  the  forethought  to 
seatter  gi-een-room  reports    abroad,  which  h<i<i  found  their  way 
ev«rf where.     In  twenty  quarters  there  were  questions  of  a  new 
jMcc  deetined  to  Mffecl  a  revolution  in  art.    A   young  genius  had 
come  up  from  the  south,  with  hb  portfolio,  crammed  with  the  moat 
or^[m»l  and  finished  productions.    From  his  rich  bouquet  he  had 
consented  to  detach  one  simple  and  modest  fiower.     When  pressed, 
the  name  of  the  piece  and  of  the  theatre  so  happy  as  to  obtain  it,  were 
given ;  but  the  name  of  the  writer  was  enveloped  in  the  most  com- 
plete mjtttery.     The  human  spirit  is  accessible  to  fables :  this  re- 
port had  the  completest  success,  and  its  echoes  were  innumerable 
amoii§^  the  laay  and  inquisitive  public.    I  was  not  content  with 
uuhlic  seductions,  1  practised  personal  ones  and  with  great  success. 
1  visited  the  distributors  of  prabe  or  blame.     To  interest  them, 
1   had    only    the   one   note^  but   it  threw  enchantment  over  each. 
^  The  Author  belongs  to  your  school,'  said  I  to  the  first.    *  The 
Author  has  drawn  inspiration  from  your  works,*  was  my  confidential 
roBoarfc  to  the  second.     To  the  ihird  hj  way  of  variety,  «The 
Author  looks  to  you  as  the  true  organ  of  public  opinion  r  he  sets 
little  atore  by  the  jud^ents  of  the  rest.'    I  made  exception  with 
none  ;  1  repeated  this  song  to  every  critic :   what  advantage  in 
makiiig'  any  one  jealous  or  mscontented.*' 

With  suoh  preparation  bow  couM  the  piece  be  damned  ? 
It  had  a  wondeifal  success,  but  to  Nepamueene's  great  chagrin, 
LmeUn  was  more  annoyed  than  gratified  by  the  adulation  he 
met  with  from  all  quarters.  So  his  patron  takes  the  resolution 
•f  letting  tbe  CkewUier  Rigoberi  loose  on  him. 

This  '  great  unknown'  had  got  a  name  by  acting  as  fourth 
edUaborateor  in  an  occasional  vaudeville  got  up  to  celebrate 
some  such  event  as  the  three  July  days.  The  merit  of  the 
poetiy  can  be  judged  &om  the  specimens  subjoined — 


Or— 
Orthisp- 


C81ibrons  notre  Souverun } 
Son  nom  est  grav^  sur  I'airain ! 

Ohantons,  chaotons»  notre  bon  roi; 
U  a  nos  coeurs  et  notre  foL 


Tive,  Vive  notre  monarque! 
Qu'il  soit  respects  de  la  Parque. 

Dating  from  the  execution  of  these  precious  bits  of  rhyme, 
be  never  ceased  to  persecute  the  Government  till  be  obtained 
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the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  His  claims  were  cogent : 
'  his  three  fellow-labourers  were  decor^es ;  wliy  should  not  lie  ?* 
The  powers  were  tired  out,  and  granted  his  request  ;  and  he 
became  the  Cievalier  jRiffober^,  first  of  the  name,  and  unprivi- 
leged to  transmit  his  title.  And  oh«  what  a  world  of  care  be 
took  to  keep  his  literary  merits  before  the  public ;  to  admit 
the  sun  and  the  air  to  his  sickly  hot-house  plant  at  the  proper 
season^  and  to  corer  it  carefun;  at  the  approach  of  frost  1 

**  In  places  where  he  was  on  a  familiar  footing  he  entered  in  a  " 
hurry»  speaking  before  the  door  was  closed  beHind  him :  '  what  1 
nothing  said  of  mjr  books  or  myself  for  three  long  weeks  !  Not 
a  line  quoted,  not  one  word:  do  we  live  in  TartaryP*  At  other 
times  he  would  take  the  man  of  influence  aside,  and  accost  liim  in 
a  feelinff  and  melancholv  tone :  <  My  dear  sir,  what  can  I  have  done 
to  you  r    'Me  1  Chevalier ;  nothing,  at  least  nothing  that  1  know.  * 

*  Ah  !  surely  I  have ;  behold,  I  cast  myself  at  your  feet.  111  make 
any  reparation  in  my  power :  speak/  «  Reparation !  Chevaiifrr : 
what  need  of  any,  seeing  there  is  no  wrong  done  ? '  '  Ah  I  I  see  you 
are  implacable;  but  why  have  you  attacked  me  with  such  acrimony  ?' 

*  I  attack  you  1  1  have  not  even  mentioned  vour  name  for  two  years.' 
'  That  is  the  very  thing  1  complain  of,  and  every  day  you  speak  of 
my  coUaborateur  X;  and  now  you  say  you  have  no  spite  to  me :  ah, 
you  hypocrite  V  " 

So  Rigolert  is  just  the  man  to  inoculate  Lucien  with  a  due 
appreciation  of  public  favor^  He  has  the  entree  in  many 
iuDuential  circles^  Nepomuceue  is  not  always  at  leisure  to 
chaperon  his  protegee,  and  so  a  very  desirable  connection 
springs  up  between  the  experienced  dunce,  and  the  inex- 
perienced man  of  genius. 

Soon  after  the  acquaintance  took  place,  the  world  was 
astonished  to  see  in  a  certain  feuilleton,  a  sketch  replete  with 
genius,  grace,  and  ability,  and  subscribed  with  the  name  of 
Migobert.  How  had  Rigoberij  the  sapless,  fallen  on  a  fresh 
Uving  vein  P  was  the  question.  Had  he,  in  the  silence  of  bis 
study,  and  safe  from  the  eyes  of  justice,  opened  an  artery  in 
some  young  and  innocent  writer,  and  by  drinking  his  blood 
infused  life  and  vigour  into  liis  own  spent  frame.  Still  the 
fact  was  destitute  of  proof,  till  Nepomucene  meeting  him,  and 
hypocritically  complimenting  him  on  his  triumph,  requested 
to  see  the  piece,  as  he  wished  earnestly  to  submit  it  to  Lucien 
for  his  imitation.    Seeing  the  evident  terror  which  this  pro- 
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posilioii  atnick  into  Bigobert*9  hearty  he  said  no  more,  but 
gaessed  at  onoe  that  it  was  some  forgotten  piece  of  Ludm's 
which  the  old  pirate  had  purloined.  Sfot  williug  to  create  an 
encmj  for  his  pupil,  but  at  the  same  time  to  punish  the  thief, 
he  cunninglj  secured  his  appearance  before  a  select  company 
of  known  literati ;  and  in  spite  of  his  doublings  and  denials, 
at  last  foroed  him  to  acknowledge  Lncien  as  the  author.  '  And 
after  all,'  aaid  he  '  wh^t  harm  ?  Is  he  not  a  man  without  a 
e,  and  what*s  more,  a  fuol  ?* 


*'  Between  Lncien  and  myself  now  ensued  one  of  thoKe  strifes  in 
whi^  stratagem  is  brought  to  aid  natural  strength,  and  where  the 
tactics  oonnst  in  avoiding  an  engaffement. 

This  role  was  the  same  as  playea  in  old  times  by  Xenophon  at  the 
h«ad  of  his  *  ten  diousand,'  ana  b?  Fabiiu  when  guarding  the  approach 
to  Borne  against  the  conquermff  Garthagimans.  It  consisted  in 
tiring  out  the  enemy,  in  taming  nim  aside  from  his  object,  and  in 
enveloping  him  with  wiles  and  ambushes*  At  all  hazards  Lucien 
puahed  on  towards  his  idol ;  while  I  fortified  the  outworks  of  the 
besieged  temple  with  Chewnue  de  fnte  and  impenetrable  gabions. 
Mars  defend  the  right !" 

As  a  last  resource.  Mentor  brings  to  his  aid  the  Ccmione^^ 
Bfdalie  SL  Sjnnac.  This  lady  was  born  a  poetess.  Her 
mother  saw  in  a  dream,  just  before  her  birth,  Apollo  himself, 
lyre  in  hand,  descend  from  Pindus,  and  scatter  violets  on  her 
cradle ;  Euterpe  executing  variations  on  the  harp,  and  Clio 
pronouncing  a  discourse  :  and  all  concluding  with  a  rondo  in 
the  Ionian  measure. 

An  eglantine  was  found  marked  on  her  body  at  birth ;  and 
before  she  was  four  years  old,  she  had  daubed  her  face  and 
clothes  wiDh  ink  three  times  every  day,  and  had  almost  poison- 
ed herself  on  one  occasion  with  a  bottle  of  best  japan  fluid. 
At  a  very  juvenile  period  she  began  to  communicate  her  inspira- 
tions to  the  world.  Hers  was  rather  a  precocious  muse.  The 
name  of  one  piece  was  '  WAal  is  .Love  ;'  another  looked  more 
auspicious,  its  title  ran  thus,  ^L^efor  ttoo ;'  another  took  a 
stall  more  decisive  part,  being  addressed  to  '  2b  ^^  object  ^' 
mf  dreams  ;'*  but  Nepomucefie  requested  his  hearers  not  to  loi 
for  more  harm  than  really  existed :  Eulalie  merely  clothed  un< 
defined  longings  in  a  sort  of  definite  drapeiy. 
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She  now  began  in  the  evenings  to  inflict  reoitatioiis  on  her 
mother,  and  the  serrants  at  their  spinning  wheels  ;  and  aa 
her  audience  understood  the  poetry  aaVeli  as  they  did  Sans- 
crit, their  admiration  was  without  bounds*  Finally  she  c^me 
to  Paris,  published  her  coUeetion,  and  acquired  a  certain  degree 
of  consideration  with  the  public. 

*'  Kow  It  should  Mem  that  with  a  fair  share  of  r^ttown  and  a  res* 
peetable  name,  she  weald  have  her  choice  of  htubaiidt ;   liowever, 
this  expectation  was  not  realised.    A  little  oovrt  had  lisrmed  round 
her,  bat  no  one  stepped  from  the  ring  to  ofFer  her  his  hnnd: 
nothing,  ao  proposal  etther  spontaneous  or  formal;  honaa^pss   in 
abond^oe,  but  no  offsrs*     Among  the  really  serioos  well  wiab«rs, 
some  recoiled  in  terror  of  the  yovug  and  eager  swarms  of  admirers 
who  made  her  eortsffe )  others  wishmg  to  judge  her  by  btr  irorks, 
read  her  poems  one  by  one,  and  were  frightened  at  the  amount  of 
sighs  which  she  had  already  eschssged  with  the  moon,  the  stars^ 
and  other  olgects  still  more  sospicions.  It  seemed  dangeroos  to  take 
ehai^  of  a  wossan  who  had  made  declarations  to  so  many  animated 
bemgB ;  and  they  naturally  asked  themselves  if  after  sach  extra* 
ra^^t  expenditure  of  sonthnentt   she  could  have  preserved  any 
thm^  agreeable  at  all  to  saj  to  a  husband  :  these  natural  but  wroog* 
suspicions  kept  them  firom  offering  proposals." 

Having  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  thiityy  miwedded^  she 
beceme  a  canoness*  to  spite  the  tasteless  crowd  who  should 
have  interfered  in  time  ;  and  lived  on  a  small  hereditary  pen- 
sion, and  on  the  premiums  annually  awarded  to  poets  and 
poetesses^  under  the  names  of  violet9dnd  efftaniineij  by  an  old 
foundation  which  has  existed  in  Toulonse  from  the  time  of  the 
troubadours.  She  is  now  settled  for  life  in  a  suite  of  two 
rooms^  where  she  occasionally  holds  a  little  court  of  poets 
yonng  and  old. 

N^mucene  adopting  the  system  of  counter  irritation,  de* 
termmes  that  Lucien  shall  become  a  star  of  her  little  court,  and 
be  weaned  from  his  attraction  to  the  CounUda  ofManleonj  who 
is  a  special  object  of  hate  to  the  good  canoness :  he  pays  her 
a  visit  to  prepare  the  way. 

*'  The  pakkce  of  the  poetess  consisted  of  two  rooms  and  a  kitdien 
on  the  entresol*  The  chief  ornaments  were  four  portraits  of  the 
presiding  divinity  in  oil,  crajons,  &c.  Here  her  fim^ers  swept  the 
narp  strings ;  there  her  hand  rested  on  a  virgin  sheet  of  paper ; 
now  she  plunged  her  quill  in  the  ink-stand,  and  lastly  she  contented 

*  The  vows  of  this  half  secular  community  not  being  as  stringent  as 
those  taken  by  regular  nuns,  the  kind  reader  will  permit  our  poeten 
a  little  sentimentality. 
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benelf  with  an  absence  of  all  Attributes.  To  wj  the  furniture  of 
tiie  scene,  a  robe  laj  on  one  chairi  and  a  slipper  on  the  floor  ;  in-> 
stane^  of  seemly  negKg^ce,  fuad  serving  to  strengthen  the  local 
color." 

Eutalie  at  her  visitor's  entrance  is  cooking  her  dinner  in  her 
small  adjoining  kitchen^  and  invites  him  to  take  a  seat  in  that 
sanctnaiy,  as  she  must  jealously  watch  her  pot  till  the  due  turn 
is  giTeu. 

**  l^ever  was  I  affected  so  by  any  spectacle ;  at  the  end  of  a  Jewish 
paftriareh'^s  life  tt  would  not  have  escaped  my  memory.  Armed  with 
m  hnst  iron  spoon,  the  divine  Eulalie  skirmished  with  that  dexterity 
oomerred  by  habft  aione ;  phiRg«d  it  into  the  boiler,  drew  it  forth, 
aiMl  tasted  the  c<Hitents  by  ffingerly  touching  its  edge  with  her  lips. 
Sometimes  eren,  in  the  beat  of  conversation,  she  used  it  as  a 
miMC  baton,  and  flourished  H  about  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
my  ▼estments.    ♦    •    •    ♦ 

<  Yesterday,  my  friend,  I  had  a  servant ;  I  have  been  obliged  to 
^jwniss  her  without  dram  or  trumpet.  Tou  cannot  keep  a  domestic 
now  ;  she  will  turn  out  so  exacting^  so  arffumentative,  so  hstrdened 
in  Ttce.  This  one  for  instance,  a  cow-herd  from  her  shed,  from  the 
middle  of  cocks  and  hens,  with  cow^dung  in  her  sabots,  and  straw 
ia  her  hair : — this  One  knowing  nothing,  ne?er  having  seen  service 
but  with  muleteers,  a  machine,  a  turnspit ;— eh,  well !  what  do  you 
Aiink  she  complained  of?  Ill  give  you  a  thousand  guesses.  ■  ■ 
She  complained  of  the  diet/  '  Oh,  frightful ! '  •  Tou  may  well  say 
so  $  I  hiul  a  mind  to  cram  her  with  clover  on  the  spot ; .  but  that  is 
not  the  worst  \  a  new  vice  has  crent  iu  among  servants ;  they  are 
ooimpted  to  the  core$  we  will  be  devoured  infallibly  by  the 
harpies.  What  do  you  think?  they  insist  on  b^g  regularly 
paid,*" 

Her  astonished  visitor  asked  couM  such  wickedness  be  pos- 
sible ^  and  while  insisting  on  its  naked  verity,  she  bran- 
dished her  spoon  with  such  recklessoesjs,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  make  s  brisk  retreat  to  avoid  its  dripping  contents.  The 
eoliiisiy  operatioQ  being  wet,  slie  requests  him  to  step  into 
die  salon  while  she  puts  herself  to  rights.  She  makes  him 
endure  a  pretty  long  w«it,  and  then  enters  in  radiant  guise, 
to  compensate  for  her  neglected  kitchen  undress.  Nepom%cme 
aplaios  his  wiA  for  tbe  admission  of  Luden  to  her  conver- 
ttcioneSy  and  to  his  surnrise  she  asks  the  color  of  his  friend. 
He  rejoins  h{y  hoping  uiat  she  did  not  imagine  he  could 
think  of  presenting  her  a  negro ;  adding  that  Zucien  was  a 
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handsome  brun.  She  cries  out  that  she  has  already  eight  of 
that  complexion  on  her  buids,  and  says  that  if  he  were  a 
bland  of  Scandinavia  something  might  be  done.  He  observes 
that  there  are  bruns  and  brmUfOut  she  still  persists  in  demand- 
ing a  Swede  or  Bnss.  He  then  intimates  that  his  friend  is  a 
poet;  that  once  in  accord,  their  lyres  would  sound  in  unison, 
and  lend  each  other  mutual  support,  but  this  unlucky  sugges- 
tion is  the  worst  move  of  all. 

*  "  S09  so  \  one  coxcomb  more  on  my  handu,  as  if  I  had  not  enough 
already.  Whence  do  you  come,  my  friend  ?  have  I  to  do  at  last 
with  an  enemy  ?  I  begin  to  entertain  serious  doubts  of  you,  your 
offers  sound  so  strange.  A  poet  indeed  I  you  might  as  well  offer 
me  a  serpent  to  be  warmed  in  my  bosom.  A  poet  to  deprive  me  of 
my  living !  to  steal  my  eglantines,  and  reduce  me  to  a  dry  croist  I 
Ah  1  Nepomucene  ;  ought  I  to  expect  this  from  you." 

Foiled  in  all  his  side  attacks,  he  now  makes  a  direct  chai^, 
and  tells  the  naked  truth ;  Lucien^M  senseless  admiration  for 
the  Chunks  ofMauleon,  and  his  earnest  wish  to  save  him  from 
coming  within  the  sphere  of  her  fascinations. 

" '  Eh,  mv  dear  friend,  why  did  you  not  say  so  at  first  ?  The 
Countess  of  Mauleon  indeed  1  Oh  you  cannot  be  aware  how  I 
detest  her.  An  observer  of  vour  power  not  to  know  that  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  for  one  woman  of  letters  to  mortify  another ! 

'  Tou  ask  me  to  enter  into  your  design.  Why,  my  friend ;  I 
would  cheerfully  nay  for  the  privilege.  I  will  take  your  young 
friend  in  hands.  He  is  dark  'tis  true,  but  we  will  renaint  him : 
besides,  the  Countess  doats  on  brum ;  let  her  come :  1*11  pull  out 
half  a  dozen  of  her  teeth,  sooner  than  give  htm  up  to  her ;  Countess 
of  Mauleon  indeed  T 

*  Bravo!  Eulalte.  Tou  are  really  superb;'  and  m  truth  she 
looked  for  the  moment  like  the  handsomest  of  the  Eumenides. 

*  It  is  because  I  hate  her  so  cordially :  there  is  no  word  in  the 
language  strong  enough  to  express  wliat  I  feel  towards  her.  A 
woman  who  has  had  such  success,  a  woman  whose  works  sell ;  and 
I,  topardon  such  a  thin?  1' 

*  You  are  right,'  said  I,  stirring  up  the  fire  of  her  resentment,  <  it 
is  unpardonable.' 

<  It  might  be  borne,  if  she  possessed  talent ;  but  one  should  be 
purblind,  bandy-legged,  hump-backed,  and  all  skin  and  bone,  like 
that  idiot,  tus  pubuc,  to  find  in  her  the  shade  of  an  idea,  of  t 
sentiment,  of  any  beauty  whatever ;  and  yet  her  books  are  printed, 
are  sold,  and  find  publishers  to  push  them,  and  imbeciles  to  read 
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Umbl  Miaerj  !  and  what  do6s  ^this  prove  but  that  we  are  ^11  going 
to  the  do^s?' 

'  So  you  accept  jo^r  part,  Canoness  ?* 

'Accept  it!  Ay,  with  ^our  hands,  if  I  had  thera.  Let  me  have 
the  jovnh,  Ibxy  or  i>rown,  who  oares  ?  I  should  not  have  looked  to 
shades :  j^e  will  he  «q  ii^UuiQQot  of  reve^^e  on  the  Countess.  Do 
not  mingle  in  this  business,  jou  would  strike  too  light.  Send  the 
vouog  DMQ  of  any  color  heaven  pleases.  1*11  be  revenged  for  all 
I  have  ever  suffered  in  enduring  her  praises.  But  in  talking  1  have 
iorgatten  my  simmeriog  pot :  now  you  must  go.  Oh  !  Vengeance, 
Veogesoce  I  what  a  morsel  fox  a  king  !*  ** 

Xow  is  our  young  hero,  day  after  day,  plotting,  fasting, 
valking,  and  watching  at  corners,  and  under  gateways,  to  catch 
a  glinnpse  of  his  idol ;  to  follow  where  she  has  passed,  and  to 
look  on  these  privileges  as  the  greatest  on  earth.  His  guar- 
dian, seeing  the  state  of  things,  hurries  forward  his  fir^t  appear- 
ance in  Bulalie's  salon,  where,  in  presence  of  her  four  portraits, 
and  young,  aspiring,  hoping  poets,  and  old,  unprinted,  despair- 
ing ones,  and  at  the  round  serge-covered  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  apartment,  he  is  to  favor  the  presiding  goddess,  and  her 
little  court,  with  a  specimen  of  his  poetic  powers.  Nepomucene 
detests  poetry,  and  on  this  occasion  only,  he  will  submit  to  the 
infliction. 

**  *  Blust  I  acknowledge  my  shame  ;  own  to- my  oowardiee  ?  well, 
if  it  must  be  80,  let  it  be.  i  spent  an  hour  beside  myself ;  I  took 
pkasnre  in  the  recital.  I  resisted  at  first,  th«^  gradually  gave 
ground  step  by  step,  then  gave  way  to  complete  enjoyment.  It  was 
that  Lucien  sung  his  passion  in  true  accents,  such  as  go  to  the  heart 
whatever  be  the  form  of  the  language.  In  a  series  of  fragments,  he 
painted  the  state  of  a  soul  attracted  to  unknown  divinities  ;  and 
Aoolded  the  feeiinj^  in  a  shape  taken  from  the  spirit  of  his  dreams. 
A  little  of  Pygmalion,  a  little  of  Venus  Aphrodite ;  grace,  languor, 
murpiuss  of  the  waters,  murmurs  from  the  sky,  the  hues  of  the  solar 
prism,  the  perfumes  of  earth  and  air  : — all  these  floated  in  the  chaunt. 
behold  the  cause  of  my  defeat,  of  my  utter  discomfiture.  Me  sen- 
sible to  the  seductions  of  verse!  Ye  gods  of  good  sense,  gods  of 
prose»  give  me  your  pardon.' 

If  tliis  poesy  produced  such  an  effect  on  one  of  the  '  prophane,* 
judge  of  the  emotions  of  the  '  initiated.*  It  was  but  one  cry  and  one 
extasy  during  the  recital.  At  ever^  instant,  Lucien  was  interrupted 
by  the  marks  of  an  involuntary  admiration.  8uch  testimonies  were  too 
vivid  not  to  be  ftincnre :  besides,  there  prevailed  in  these  fragments, 
such  an  elevation  of  feeling  and  thought,  such  vigour,  and  such 
brilliancy,  that  we  felt  ourselves  bound,  and  hurried  along,  despite  of 
every  obstacle,  and  by  an  irresistible  impulse.  But  you  should  have 
seen  poor  Eulalie.  Her  eyes  flashed,  and  her  lips  breathed  out  a 
visible  trinniph.  She  had  reason  to  be  proud  in  reality  :  it  was  an 
4 
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epoch  for  her  salon,  now  become  the  cradle  of  an  illustrious  name. 
Oh  !  to  see  her  movements,  her  gestures,  her  agitation ! 

•  Oh !  divine,  divine,*  she  cried :  *  divine/  they  all  repeated  in 
chorus ;  *  a  great  poet  is  born,*  she  added ;  *  yea  indeed,  a  great  poet," 
cried  the  juniors  with  enthusiasm  :  '  a  great  poet,*  repeated  the  un- 
published seniors  in  a  lower  key,  as  became  those  who  had  felt  the 
thorns  of  the  art 

The  assembly  was  dissolved  and  the  youths  would  have  constructed 
a  bier  to  conduct  the  Laureat  in  triumph  to  his  lodgings.  The 
Canoness  did  not  shrink  from  any  excess :  she  had  fished  from  the 
depths  of  a  press,  two  or  three  perfumed  handkerchiefs,  and  was 
not  happy  but  while  wiping  the  moist  and  heated  brow  of  the  poet. 
I  am  sure  she  would  have  proposed  a  foot-bath  in  addition,  and 
herself  as  the  hand-maid,  but  tnat  this  ceremony  seems  to  belong 
exclusively  to  ancient  manners.*' 

We  would  now  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  secure  our 
young  poet  from  the  songs  of  the  syren  Countess,  but  the 
scheme,  though  well  contrived,  proved  nought.  A  mad 
philosopher  who  has  the  entree  in  the  salons  both  of  Conn* 
less  and  Canoness,  fastens  himself  on  Lucien  to  induct  him 
into  his  system  ;  and  the  victim  puts  his  head  willingly  into 
the  snare,  for  by  conversing  with  Trinachon^  he  can  hear  about 
his  idol  and  her  doings.  A  card  of  invitation  is  at  last  pre- 
sented to  Lucien^  who  of  course,  now  walks  on  air ;  but  the 
same  card  being  forgotten  on  the  sofa  in  Mulalie's  salon,  and 
coming  under  her  eyes,  infuses  fright  and  grief  into  her 
excitable  and  loving  heart.  She  is  now  enraged  at  Lucien 
for  his  ingratitude  and  weakness;  against  his  patron  for  not 
having  infused  better  principles  into  him ;  and  against 
Trinachon  for  seducing  him  into  the  enemy's  camp.  Poor 
Trinachon  \»as  a  very  unconscious  instrument  in  the  trans- 
action. His  system  was,  that  we  were  all  mistaken  as  to  the 
proper  offices  of  the  feet  and  head.  In  order  that  honey 
should  be  collected  from  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  wine  flow 
without  ceasing  from  all  the  public  fountains,  we  had  nothing 
to  do  but  elevate  our  feet  in  the  air,  and  use  our  heads  as 
organs  for  walking.  Hearing  that  a  young  poet  had  arisen, 
he  pounced  on  him  to  secure  his  services  as  high  priest  to 
his  new  cultus ,  and  the  invitation  to  the  Countesis  party 
fell  out  without  any  selfish  or  treacherous  design  on  the  part 
of  the  system -monger.  Zuciefi  patiently  listened  to  his  ra- 
vings to  get  a  word  or  two  about  his  divinity,  and  Trinachon 
rejoiced  in  the  acquisition  of  an  important  disciple. 

On  the  very  day  before  the  much  longed  for  party,  Lucien, 
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^zin^  on  the  CohuUshs  hotel  from  the  corner  of  a  street,  is 
struck  b?  the  jjole  of  a  carriage,  and  carried  home  sensele<«5S. 
The  CoanUss  and  Trinachon  are  in  the  vehicle  at  the  moment 
of  the  accident.  She  is  naturally  troubled  at  the  mischief, 
aud  interested  about  the  handsome  young  poet ;  makes  frequent 
enquiries  at  his  lodgings  during  his  condBnement,  and  though 
Nepomitcene  and  Eulalie  were  his  unwearied  nurses  while  liis 
life  was  in  jeopardy,  the  ungrateful  youth  forgetting  their 
devotion,  makes  use  of  his  returning  powers  in  the  first 
instance,  to  wait  on,  and  thank  the  CounieBS  for  her  solicitude. 
His  devoted  nurse  takes  this  proceeding  in  very  bad  part, 
she  thus  opens  her  mind  to  Nepomucene — 

*'  *  You  cannot  blame  roe  for  entertaining  suspicion  ;  the  thing  is 
not  natural.  Here  is  a  dame  who  wishes  to  demolish  the  young 
man,  and  pound  him  into  fragments ;  who  sets  her  carriage  at  full 
?peed  to  exterminate  him  ;  breaks  two  of  his  ribs,  and  introduces 
the  carriage  pole  into  his  reins  ;  and  would  have  extinguished  him 
bat  for  the  intervention  of  Providence.  Well  t  all  this  is  fair  and 
above  board :  I  love  open  warfare  of  the  sort,  but  what  does  my 
voung  hero  ?— does  he  launch  an  omnibus  against  her? — does  he  op- 
pose pole  to  pole,  wheel  to  wheel,  horse  to  horse  ?  Not  at  all :  this  is 
only  done  in  Corsica:  our  young  poet  is  a  chevalier  and  a  Frenchman. 
He  returns  the  thrusts  of  the  pole  with  flourishes  of  his  hat:  he  • 
adores  this  she-devil  who  sought  his  life :  when  a  name  is  on  his  lips 
it  is  hers.  •  •  •  But  shall  we  endure  this  ignominy  ?  No.  Shall 
tt€  have  the  trouble  ;  sh^  the  profit?  Oh  !  Nepomucene,  when  T  think 
of  it,  I  feel  that  I  haye  nothing  human  about  me :  I  am  become  a 
tigress,  a  wolf,  a  chacal :  I  think  I  could  devour  the  traitress  with- 
out  repugnance.  Shall  she  bear  away  the  fruits  of  our  labours  ?  No, 
it  would  be  odious.  Til  brave  the  laws  if  it  must  be  ;  I'll  set  the 
code  at  defiance  ;  I'll  affront  the  Oens  formes.  If  I  must  tell  you 
all,  Nepomucene,  I  will  descend  to  poison,  poison  of  the  lowest 
kind,— >ay  even  to  ratsbane.'  *  *  *  A  new  date  now  marked  the 
life  of  Luden :  his  career  began,  mine  ended.  He  had  nought  to 
stay  his  conquering  steps :  I,  nought  to  do  but  seek  the  shelter  of 
my  tent,  and  staunch  my  wounds.  I  had  lost  my  Oannse  ;  he  had 
crossed  his  Rubicon.** 

A  fine  description  is  now  given  of  the  little  Elysiam  com- 
posed of  the  hotel  and  gardens  of  the  Armida  of  our  tale,  but 
we  prefer  some  account  of  herself.  Eeybaud,  for  obvious 
reasons,  gives  the  heroine  a  genealogy  different  frotn  the 
one  adopted  in  the  Mmoires  de  ma  Vie  lately  pubHshed,  but 
the  reader  will  be  under  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two 
ladies.  A  painter  imraorlalized  by  Cervantes,  when  corn- 
mencing  a  sketch,  dashed  down  colors  and  shades  at  random 
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for  a  while ;  then  withdrew  to  a  distance^  and  sought  to  dis- 
c6ver  in  the  chiar-oscnro,  some  resemblance  to  an  object  in 
nature  ;  having  discovered  a  likeness,  he  put  in  a  few  finish- 
ing touches  and  wrote  underneath,  for  instance,  "  I%is  is 
afo^y  In  o])positiou  to  this  process,  our  artist  makes  a 
finished  portrait  and  puts  a  feigned  name  underneath.  Having 
mentioned  her  as  sprung  from  a  warlike  race,  he  proceeds — 

"  She  had  this  martial  spirit  even  from  childhood.  Under  the 
show  of  an  angel  she  concealed  the  tricks  of  a  demon  ;  and  a  will  of 
iron  under  the  appearance  of  extreme  sweetness.  What  shone  out 
in  her  particularly  was  a  need  of  action,  which  nothing  could 
satisfy  ;  she  should  comprehend  all  at  the  first  view.  If  you  gave 
her  a  book,  she  would  go  to  the  last  pages  after  reading  the  first 
few  words  ;  a  toy,  she  could  not  rest  till  she  took  it  to  pieces.  She 
felt  no  greater  delight  than  in  destruction.  Years  brought  a  little 
moderation  to  hor  movements ;  but  still  the  destroying  spirit  was 
at  work,  and  stormed  the  more  for  being  obliged  to  remain  inactive 
in  the  depths  of  her  heart ;  as  the  lava  of  the  volcano  rages  in  the 
breast  of  the  mountain,  before  bursting  its  crater." 

Our  ^oung  prbdigy  marries,  and  is  tired  of  the  firrangement 
ftom  the  wedding  day.  Nepomucene  requests  his  hearers  to 
draw  any  consequences  they  please  from  this  fact,  as  they  will 
be  in  no  great  danger  tb  go  beyond  the  truth.  The  Count 
is  not  a  man  to  be  disturbed  with  small  domestic  troubles, 
but  his  outline  is  touched  in  the  picture  with  a  very  misty 
brush.  The  Countess  assumes  the  most  perfect  liberty  of 
action  from  the  beginning ;  but  tiie  revolt  against  legitimate 
authority  is  not  conducted  in  a  vulgar  style  nor  in  bad  taste  -, 
not  at  all. 

'<  8eldom  has  nature  re-united  under  the'same  envelope,  so  many 
rare  qualities ;  a  charm  so  evenly  sustained,  a  tact  so  exquisite,  a 
genius  so  true,  a  power  of  art  so  sure  of  its  own  strength.  She 
looked  at  objects  as  no  other  person  would ;  and  found  colors 
wherewith  to  depict  them,  which  were  worthy  of  the  greatest  paint- 
ers. Every  view,  material  or  moral,  was  imprinted  on  her  mind  in 
the  freshest  and  truest  outlines  and  colors ;  and  at  a  future  epoch 
were  produced  as  if  they  had  been  the  object  of  her  study  only  an 
hour  before.  She  as  yet  had  no  presentiment  of  her  destiny,  and 
doubted  her  powers  ;  hence  tumultuous  sensations  and  ideas  which, 
rising  to  the  surface  in  disorder,  destroyed  each  other.  They 
formed  materials,  however,  for  future  creations.  At  last  faer 
vocation  was  revealed ;  and  obeying  her  martial  instincts,  she 
marched  direct  to  glory,  and  attained  her  object  at  the  first  effort 
•  •  •  She  at  once  secured  the  public  ear,  and  being  of  the 
number  of  spoiled  children  to  whom  so  maily  things  are  pardoned, 
she  at  last  did  what  she  pleased  with  her  audience.     She  had  clients 
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bj  tbonsancU,  the  jontift  who  are  always  led  by  novelty;  the 
women  in  whose  breaats  her  complaints  wol^e  ten  thousand  echoes^ 
all  the  »piriu  disturbed  or  in  a  state  of  revolt;  finally,  the  critics 
^bo  willingly  raise  such  writers  to  the  clouds,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
ctftix^  them  down  when  they  please.  •  •  •  Her  salon  became 
the  centre  of  genius,  rank,  and  distinction,  which  she  ruled  with 
ease  by  virtue  of  her  matchless  grace  and  talent. 

Imagination  with  her  was  more   lively  than   feeling.     So  she 
watched  the  emotions  of  her  own  heart,  and  the  hearts  of  others, 
as  subjects  of  study  for  future  pictures  and  sketches.     She  cultivat- 
ed  the  society  gf  great  painters,  statuaries,  musicians,  dreamy  poets, 
and  dashing  writers,  to  borrow  colpr  from  this  one,  a  bold  and 
vigorous  style  from  that,  harmony,  form,  and  adjustment  of  draper- 
ies, from  the  others.    •     t     •     Per  real  empire  lay  over  tjie  stormy 
or  serene  worlds  of  the  imf^nation,  wl^ere  fancy  creates  or  destroys 
at  will ;  flings  in  her  lights  or  spreads  thicker  darkness.     •     •     • 
Besides  her  skill  ip  the  o^tline,  color,  and  drapery  of  the  outer  world, 
she  had  sounded  the  mysteries  of  the  heart,  and  examined  the  folds 
and  recesses  of  its  passions.     It  was  an  open  book  which  she  read 
tt  sight  with  ease,  and  ipterpr^ted  with  unerring  truth.     •    *     * 
But  she  could  not  be  content  Mfith  exercising  her  powers  in  the 
Mds  of  fi^ncj  and  feeling,  so  full  of  verdure  and   flowers,    and 
pkasaat   paths,   and  peopled  with   happy    images,  or  even    those 
thunder  stricken  rocks,  which  occasionably    throw  gloom  on  the 
landscape.     No ;  she  aspired  to  patronise  Trinachon  and  such  as 
be  with  their  mad  systems ;  and  sue  quitted  these  pursuits  in  which 
she  vas  supreme,  for  those  where  success  was  unattainable.     So 
she  exchanged  the  outward  lovelv  human  form  for  the  dry  bones 
and  corded  muscles;  and  trucked  her  fairy  robe  for  a  doctor's 
gown.    £very  syp tem-monger  seized  on  her,  and  had  her  ear  by  turns. 
With  one  set,  she  tired  out  ^eaven  with  blasphemies,  and  heaped 
tirade  on  tirade  to  elevate  her  defiances  still  higher :  with  another  she 
(Uved  into  the  metempsychosis>  and  patronised  ghosts  and  mid-day 
visions.     It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Trinachons  that  she  did  not 
descend  to  those  morasses  fron^  which  ascent  is  impojssible. 

Thus  had  she  successively  reflected  the  influences  by  which  she 
was  beleaguered.  From  the  poets  she  had  passed  to  the  romancers ; 
from  the  romancers  to  the  artists  ;  from  the  artists  to  the  philoso- 
phers ;  from  the  philosophers  to  the  creators  of  worlds  turned 
mside  out.  She  was  in  this  last  stage,  when  Lucien  was  thrown 
into  the  melee,  and  traversed  her  svstems  in  a  sort  of  comet-like 
orbit." 

Kepomucene  accepts  an  invitation  to  a  pretty  crowded  re- 
onion  at  tlie  Ilofel  Mauleon^  in  order  to  see  upon  what  foot- 
ing Lucien  is  received.  Lucien  he  cannot  find  after  strictest 
search,  but  Caljpso  dazzles  and  capiivatea  Mentor  in  spite  of 
his  aegis. 

**  This  evening  she  was  absolutely  radiant,  and  filled  the  salon 
with  her  presence.     She  attracted  every  one*s  attention,  and  extorted 
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the  admiration  even  of  the  most  rebellious.  No  one  could  be  less 
disposed  to  submit  to  her  fascinations  than  myself;  I  had  too  many 
causes  of  grief  against  her,  and  thesc^  of  a  really  legitimate  kind. 
No  matter  :  I  was  overcome,  and  obliged  to  give  up  my  arms,  van- 
quished by  her  grace.  Among  so  many  fine  women  present,  she 
alone  bore' the  stamp  of  acknowledged  grandeur.  Others  mig'ht  be 
regular  in  feature,  pretty,  beautiful,  charming,  she  alone  was  grand. 
Among  the  rich  and  fashionable  costumes,  she  was  dressed  with 
enchanting  simplicity :  you  would  have  said  that  a  goddess  had  de* 
scended  from  her  altar  to  mix  for  a  while  with  mere  mortals. 

When  I  entered,  the  concert  had  begun,  and  the   virtuosos  were 
relieving  each  other  at  the  piano.     Every  one  knows  what  intolerance 
reigns  on  occasions  when  talent  of  the  first  order  is  in  question. 
Movement  or  circulation  is  strictly  interdicted ;  an  involuntary  sound, 
a  whisper,  brings  indignant  and  furious  looks  from  every  side.     The 
exercise  of  the  natural  functions  is  abolished;   even  breathing*  is 
only  tolerated  under  certain  conditions.     All  this  is  detestable  to 
me.    I  do  not  hate  music,  even  when  pushed  to  its  ordinary  excesses  ; 
but  I  admire  its  bona-fide  amateurs  and  endurers,  who,  for  three 
mortal  hours,  between  the  heated  air  of  the  salon,  and  the  icy  breeze 
from  without,  and  all  the    while  standing  upright,    are  pressed, 
crushed  >;  a  butt  to  digging  elbows,  and  those  swayings  one  side  and 
the  other,  which  inflict  vertigoes  on  the  toughest  heads.    If  this  be 
pleasure  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  a  dearly  bought  one. 

Why  should  I  remain  ?  the  artist  at  the  piano  was  one  of  those 
the  wavings  of  whose  long  hair  give  duly  every  vibration  of  the  keys, 
and  thus  serve  for  most  accurate  melometers.  I  had  nothing  to 
learn  ;  I  had  his  mode  and  repertory  by  heart."    *     * 

Nepomucene  makes  his  escape  to  the  grass-plot  for  a  little 
fresh  air,  and  on  his  return,  when  he  finds  the  rancour  of  the 
music  abated,  he  detects  Lucien  perdu,  behind  a  curtain, 
watching  every  movement  of  the  Countess  as  if  life  depended 
on  the  scrutiny.  He  secures  his  guardian's  arm  for  a  prome- 
nade, in  order  to  keep  himself  in  countenance,  and  Nepomucene 
gives  a  sketch  of  a  few  Parisian  art-sovereigns  as  they  succes- 
sively approach  the  fautcuil  of  the  Countess  to  offer  homage. 

We  give  our  readers  permission  to  apply  the  proper  christian 
and  family  names. 


*«* 


^  Eh  I  that  blond  with  the  metal  buttons ;  prostrate  yourself  at 
once  ;  that  is  the  Baron  Fanfare,  who  would  not  be  appeased  with 
less  than  twenty-eight  editions  of  any  of  his  works.  One  is  cited 
as  having  run  through  sixty-four  editions  in  three  days  ;  there  ap- 
peared one  per  hour,  day  and  night  •  you  could  not  turn  without 
having  five  in  full  chase  after  you ;  when  you  awoke  you  had  ten 
additional  ones  on  your  hands.* 

*  He  ought  to  be  contented  with  his  fame.* 

'  Not  he,  till  he  would  be  translated  into  all  known  languages, 
including  the  dead  ones.     From  the  Samoieds  to  the  Iroquois  his 
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look  should  be  a  household  word :  from  Norway  to  the  isles  of 
Oeeaaica.  Such  was  his  determination,  and  he  succeeded :  what 
will  not  mn  iron  will  accomplish  ?  At  first  there  was  only  one  or  two 
Tersio]i2> :  now  he  walks  abroad  with  thirty-two  at  his  heels,  and  three 
of  these  can  onlv  be  read  by  himself.  People  say  that  he  has  bought 
up  the  editions  liimself  and  paid  the  translators :  sheer  envy.  He 
figures  in  the  Magyar,  and,  let  me  ask,  where  did  he  find  the  trans- 
lator?     •     • 

*  This  hCount  Mekhior,  the  phoenix  of  statuaries,  who  has  chiselled 
more  lean  heroes,  and  erected  more  blocks  of  marble  than  all  the 
other  urtists  in  France.     •     •     Whenever,  either  in   Paris  or  the 
provinces,  you  see  a  gpreat  man  looking  cross,  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  with  an  arrogant  and  morose  mien  ;  weak  on  his  legs,  and  ap- 
pearing on  bad  terms  with  himself  and  his  neighbours ;  you  may 
safely  say  *  that  is  Count  Melchior'  without  a  mistake.    Moreover,  if 
the  drapery  is  clumsy,  and  the  hair  in  disorder ;  if  the  collar  of  the 
coat  sits  awkwardly,  and  the  pantaloons  fit  as  the  Fates  please  ;  if 
the  whole  figure  wants  grace,  harmony,  and  distinction,  you  may 
repeat  in  a  still  more  assured  tone,  '  that  is  Melchior  at  all  events.* 
He  despises  detail,  loves  rude  outlines,  and  thinks  it  a  point  of  honor 
to  depict  nature  uglier  than  she  is.     By  the^e  demerits  he  has  cap- 
tiTated  the  public,  and,  if  they  chose  to  applaud,  why  should  he  aim 
at  a  purer  and  higher  style  of  art  ?* 

This  evening  the  Countess  was  sustaining  a  siege  of  celebrities. 
Scarce  had  Melchior  withdrawn  when  the  Painter  Xfaximus  took  his 
place.  She  had  laughed  with  the  others  ;  with  him  she  was  serious. 
•  •  •  No  one  could  hold  his  head  more  ^n-andly,  or  exhibit  in 
his  whole  deportment  such  dignity.  His  features,  mode  of  express- 
ing hinkself,  gesture,  and  accent,  were  peculiar  to  himself.  Lucien 
was  at  rest  while  the  others  entertained  the  Countess  ;  but  the  atten  • 
tions  of  Maximus  filled  him  with  unquiet,  and  he  asked  with  eager- 
ness for  information  concerning  him. 

« This  is  another  prince  of  art :  a  few  colors  spread  on  a  canvass 
with  one  brush  only,  and  lo !  he  has  won  immortality  ;  but  you  must 
gaze  on  the  chef  d'oeuvre  from  a  distance  ;  if  you  don't,  the  effect 
will  be  lost :  viewed  near  it  is  dirty,  blotchy,  rugged  ;  far  off  it  is 
sublime.  I  suppose  you  to  be  nigh  one  of  his  canvases,  say  a  yard 
or  two  away.  Very  good :  you  cry  it  is  a  field  of  beet,  and  very 
indifferent  plants  they  seem :  the  root  tops  might  be  better,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  make  out  the  leaves.  This  artist  has  mistaken  his 
vocation ;  he  has  not  a  good  hand  for  vegetable  portraits.  Wait, 
wait,  you  are  mistaken.  At  six  yards  it  is  a  battle  field,  at  eight  a 
snblime  mel^e,  at  eleven  you  can  easily  distinguish  the  plumes  on 
tb«  casques,  and  the  foam  on  the  bridle  bits.  The  bricky  tones 
have  become  brilliant,  and  the  dirty  ones  like  the  surface  of  a  mir* 
ror:  now  the  field  of  beet  has  disappeared.  These  are  the  miracles 
of  perspective,  and  the  triumphs  of  those  who  paint  with  a  long 
brush.*    •    • 

In  the  centre  of  the  salon  we  observed  a  shabbily-dressed  group 
whose  members  were  not  sparing  of  gesticulation.  They  spoke  to- 
gether  in  a  loud  key,  as  is  usual  with  persons  of  pretension.  Far 
from  seeming  offended,  the  Countess  took  all  in  good  part ;  smiled 
ut  their  loud  laughter,  and  applauded  their  coarse  jokes." 
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On  Lucien  enquiring,  in  a  rather  contemptuous  towe,  irlio 
these  unseemly  guests  might  be,  Nepomucene  requests  him  to 
speak  low  for  fear  of  bringing  their  wrath  on  his  head^. 

**  *  Do  you  wish,  madman,  that  they  should  cut  yon  in  slices,  chop 
you  into  mince  meat,  and  put  you  in  a  bottle  of  spirits  to  he    pre- 
served?    Hash  youth  !  these  men  would  devour  you  alive    without 
even  the  ceremony  of  plucking:  several  of  them  have  not  yet  djDMBd/ 
*  You  are  joking,  cousm.'     *  You  are  quite  mistaken  ;   I  nGv »r  jest 
on  people  whose  commons  are  short  and  uncertain :  it  would  he  ter . 
rible  sport.     Do  not  look  too  attentively  in  their  direction  ;    they 
are  like  tinder  at  taking  offence  ;  and  if  one  opens  on  you,  the  whole 
pack  will  join  their  throats  in  a  moment.     Beware  I     You  would  be 
surprised  to  behold  personages  of  rank  and  influence  bowing'  before 
them.     Ah,  ha  I  these  are  the  lords  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,    and 
powerful  enough  to  sink  you  perd-hes  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
if  you  dare  offend  them.     And  then  their  lives  are  so  wretched  !   for 
one  that  has  wherewith  to  live,  fifty  are  starving.     See  what  furious 
looks  they  are  darting  towards  us  :  I  knew  we  would  have  theoi  on 
our  hands.     Gently,  gentlemen  1  you  are  all  powerful  writers,   and 
honest  critics.     Be  pacified ;  we  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
interfering  to  stop  your  supplies.'  " 

Lucien  fancying  that  \\t  has  been  neglected  by  the  Chun^ess 
during  the  evening,  prepares  to  depart  in  dudgeon,  and  Nepo- 
mucene lauds  his  resolution.  They  have  to  pass  near  the  spot 
occupied  by  the  lady,  and  she  simply  utters  the  cabahstic  word 
*  remain'  in  a  low  tone  so  as  to  be  heard  by  our  youth  only. 

•*  I  urged  him  gently  to  the  entrance,  and  h«  moved  as  leisurely 
as  was  possible,  cudgelling  his  brains  for  a  deceot  pretext  to  ebake 
me  off.  To  every  excuse  he  hazarded,  I  had  a  suitable  reply  ;  tione 
seemed  reasonable  to  me,  and  I  objected  to  the  whole,  still  getting 
him  toward  the  fatal  porch.  The  poor  wretch  was  now  beside 
himself;  he  was  covered  with  a  cold  perspiration,  and  wriggled  under 
my  arm  like  an  eel.  Finally  I  took  pity  on  him ;  I  received  his  last 
sorry  excuse  as  valid,  and  left  him  to  his  destiny.  He  made  his 
escape,  bounding  for  joy,  and  I  gained  the  entrance,  laughing  in  my 
sleeve  at  the  punishment  I  had  made  him  endure." 

On  coming  out,  Nepomucene  is  joined  by  the  indefatigable 
and  heart-sore  Eulalie,  who  had  come  to  the  soiree  to  render 
her  own  misery  more  decided.  She  relates  to  him  as  they 
return,  by  what  means  she  had  made  the  irruption  into  thi 
enemy's  camp. 

"  *  I  had  not  the  slightest  hope  of  an  invitation,  nevertheless  I  did 
not  delay  my  preparations  for  a  moment.  1  drew  out  my  deep  blue 
gown,  my  jacket  with  gold  cords  whose  effect  is  irresistible,  my  neck- 
lace and  ear-rings  of  pearl,(best  imitation),  my  embroidered  handkeN 
chief,  my  fan  of  the  purest  mother-of-pearl  composition,  and  my 
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sKppers  t!^  reai  sstin.  Hint  capnrisoiiad  and  avmed  at  aU*  poii}ts« 
where  did  I  first  direct  my  steps  think  you  ?'  *  To  the  Uot«l  Mauleon 
I  stBppose.'  '  Bv  no  mcfaiSB,  uy  firiend.  I  am  none  of  these  uaufVL- 
<3rat  p«op)e  mho  force  their  entry;  I  know  the  wages  of  gowd 
aacWtv.  1  visited  TrinacboB^  the  great  TVisacboo»  %li^  favored  of 
tlM  ClooDteta,  He  was  dreifliiv  when  I  arrh-ed,  Wt  1  could  aot 
^tand  on  trii«9^  and  b*  was  at  the  tiine  in  one  of  ki»  darkest  Iwma  : 
I  ^»  ao€  betiere  that  he  wac  sensible  of  mv  presMtce.  1  aided  bis 
iAMTts  at  decency ;  adjusted  hk  cravat,  ana  gave  bin  coat  a  toush  of 
the  br«sb  of  wbiob  it  bad  ncnt  need.  I  tbeo  deposited  hua  ia  the 
fiacre,  and  so  we  arrired  witbowt  accideot  at  the  Hotel. 

When  we  arrived,  I  made  my  debut  in  triumph,,  bangpuog  on  bia 
arm/  'But  the  Countesef*  'Abl  tbe  poor  Oonatess:  it  was  re** 
fresbiag  to  witness  ber  perplexity.  She  came  up  to  os,  stiff  a3  a 
pike,  and  looked  from  one  to  tbe  other:  lost  labour,  a  genuine 
check-mate.  Tritiacbon's  feet  were  in  tbe  clouds;  be  spoke  no 
vord^  I  ooortsied  to  tbe  very  floor.  8be  returned  to  the  charge, 
said  enreloped  us  with  a  still  more  haughty  regard :  Trinachon  pre^ 
termed  bis  immobility,  and  my  reverences  were  lower  than  before* 
At  last,  to  loose  us  from  this  dead  lock,  she  pointed  out  a  seat 
in  a  small  side  apartment,  tbe  impertinent  dame  1  Ach !  what  a 
shabby  entertainment !  you  took  notice  of  it,  I  suppose.'  *  Scarcely 
indeed.*  '  That  was  not  my  case ;  I  saw  all,  1  tasted  all,  BefresJph' 
ments  indeed  !  notbii^  but  rinsings  ;  and  the  punch,  warm  water  ; 
as  if  ram  and  sirop  were  not  to  be  bad  at  tbe  grocers'.  It  is 
a  general  mle,  my  friend,  that  where  tbe  punch  lacks  bodv, 
tbe  iiouse  is  badly  managed.  And  tbe  lighting — bah  1  thoDe  little 
lampions  that  seemed  to  chase  each  other,  and  strive  which  should 
give  least  light  1  I  think  that  the  liveries  were  borrowed  ;  at  all 
events  I  noticed  more  than  one  pair  of  cotton  gloves.  And  it  is  with 
such  frippery  that  we  think  we  can  play  tbe  great  lad^,  and  allow 
evrselves  insulting  airs :  oh  !  it  cries  ror  vengeance :  if  tbe  punch 
bad  even  been  strong  1'  ** 

Bulalie  out  of  her  slender  salary,  has  hired  an  Auvei^mt 
porter,  whose  station  is  nearlj  opposite  the  Cotmtess^s  house,  to 
keep  a  watch  on  LucietCs  entrances  and  exits ;  and  he,  like  a 
conscientioQS  agent,  and  one  who  wishes  to  make  the  tempo- 
rary employment  a  permanent  one,  is  not  sparing  of  ingenuity 
in  making  his  returns  interesting.  Lucien  at  first  paid  his 
visits  at  the  ordinary  hours ;  afterwards,  when  the  usual  guests 
had  departed,  and  finally  the  commissionaire  could  not  look  on 
him  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  member  of  the  family.  Ne- 
pomucene  had  latterly  observed  a  studied  elegance  in  dress 
about  his  rebel  son,  and  well  knew  that  to  preserve  a  recherche 
appearance  he  was  obliged  to  live  on  a  dry  crust ;  every  new 
pair  of  gloves  was  balanced  by  a  domestic  privation,  but  Lucien 
appeared  the  happiest  of  men. 

**  All  these  circumstances  taken  separately  were  of  weight  ;  but 
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united,  they  deprived  me  of  every  hope  for  the  well  being*  of  my 
unfortunate  pupil. 

Shortly  after,  things  got  wors^,  the  countess  publisheil    a  new 
work,  and  the  flimsy  veil  was  removed.     •    •     •     I  have  mentio/i- 
ed  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  seeking  for  studies  in  the  turouituous 
struggles  of  her  own  heart :  she  also  had  her  heroes  and  living* 
models  at  her  command.     Nothing  more  simple  or  easy   than   the 
process.     She  had  under  her  hand,  an  animated  being :  she   could 
count  the  throbbings  of  his  heart,  and  the  pulsations  of  his  arteries  ; 
there  was  no  trait,  no  gesture,  no  word,  no  accent,  no  movement  of 
his  features,  no  impulse,  no  cry,  no  joyful  sound,  no  complain t«  that 
could  escape  her.     These  were  her  property,  her  domain,  and  she 
enjoyed  them  without  participation,     Had  she  need  of  a  situation  ? 
She  could  create  it  at  her  own  convenience.     She  could   excite 
wild  joy  or  deep  (^rief  in  her  subject,  in  order  to  paint  them   more 
exactly.    She  could  cast  this  soul  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  con- 
duct it  from  Elysium  to  Tartarus  in  order  to  furnish  a  more  truthful 
picture  of  the  heart's  fluctuations.     Such   are  the  advantages  of 
acting  a  part:  certainly  they  were  only  on  one  side,  but  yioutaa 
were  never  wanting  for  the  experiments. 

It  was  now  Lucien*s  turn  ;  there  was  no  mistake  about  it :  he 
was  the  hero  of  the  new  book.  All  were  there  except  the  name 
and  place  ;  She  even  selected  for  the  scene  of  action,  a  site  which 
could  be  associated  with  ease  to  the  souvenirs  of  Merinval.  She 
had  sketched  in,  the  mountains  of  Quercy  under  another  name. 
There  was  nothing  wanted  ;  Neither  the  hamlet,  nor  the  presbytery, 
nor  the  figures  of  Madame  Merinval  and  the  good  Cure.  In  this 
frame  and  among  smiling  friendly  faces,  the  two  walked  hand  in 
hand  by  the  sides  of  thorn  hedges;  and  under  the  old  forest  trees, 
over  bed^  of  moss* 

Oh  gods  and  goddesses  1  What  beautiful  things  they  said  to  each 
other,  and  what  delightful  invocations  they  made  to  nature.  What 
irresistible  arguments  they  discovered  in  favor  of  marriages  made 
in  the  open  air,  and  engagements  not  binding  !  With  what  vigour 
they  cudgelled  our  prejudices  and  social  slaveries,  so  contrary  to'the 
free  development  of  the  affections  ;  and  how  clearly  they  establish- 
ed, that  the  true  mode  of  celebrating  heart-unions  consisted  in 
taking  the  sun  or  moon  as  witness  to  the  sanctity- of  our  vows. 

Well  they  proved  the  vanity  and  disgrace  of  more  serious  con- 
tracts ;  and  bitterly  they  lamented  the  lot  of  those  females  who 
have  the  cowardice  and  littleness  of  soul  to  submit  to  thera.  It 
was  a  veritable  state  of  independence  put  within  reach  of  all  man- 
kind, and  particularly  recommended  to  the  initiated." 

\Nlier\yepomucene  encouiiteredihis  friend  after  the  publication 
of  the  book,  he  hinted  to  him  that  he  had  been  used  as  they 
u^e  well  made  corporals  at  tlie  life  academy ;  in  fact  that  he 
had  figured  in  sl  pose,  mid  Luciefi  fled  from  his  presence  in  the 
reverse  of  a  good  humour. 

Ncjxjmuceae  gives  his  hearers  no  furtlicr  information  than 
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«hal  has  been  dealt  oat  already  as  to  the  domestic  life  at  the 
Ccrnte9S*s.  Consequently  the  most  fastidious  reader  need  not 
:Vir  piquant  nor  indiscreet  revealings.  In  this  point  our 
Author  deserves  our  very  earnest  praise^  as  he  has  not  pander- 
tnl  to  vicious  or  low  tastes  in  any  of  his  works  that  have  come 
!)efore  us.  Many  writers  pretending  to  disgust  youth  with 
%u*e,  have  produced  the  opposite  effect,  either  by  evil  propen- 
>.ties  inherent  in  themselves^  or  by  a  mistaken  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding : — not  so  witli  Reybaud.  He  represents  his  female 
demon  as  fascinating  and  irresistible,  and  makes  only  moderate 
M^e  of  censure  or  hard  words;  and  yet  the  general  effect  is  not 
attraction^  but  terror  of  falling  under  the  inftuence  of  such  a 
being. 

Lncien  bestows  little  of  his  tediousness  on  his  old  friend  ; 
hut  one  morning  he  enters  in  a  disturbed  state,  and  after  con- 
^ide^able  hesitation,  he  announces  that  he  must  request  his 
good  offices  as  second,  for  eitheir  Maximus  the  beet-root 
(fainter  or  himself  must  kiss  the  sod. 

Nepomucene  seeks  out  Rigohert  to  act  as  the  other  second, 
and  finds  him  with  twelve  small  slips  of  paper  before  him  ; 
these  are  refreshers  which,  on  the  one  subject — Rigobert's  own 
hnour  and  glory — and  a  httle  varied,  he  is  about  to  dispatch 
to  the  different  influential  journals,  Nepomucene  acquaints 
liim  with  the  object  of  the  visit,  and  Rigobert  having  no  idea 
separate  from  seeking  public  applause,  and  being  thoroughly 
iDcredulous  as  to  the  chance  of  a  real  duel  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  rubs  his  hands  in  glee,  walks  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  at  last  shouts  out  in  joy,  'oh,  the  happy  idea !  oh, 
how  well  imagined  !' 

•*  '  Well  imagined !  What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  suppose  that 
people  imagine  such  things?  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  onlj  too  serious/ 
*  Do  }ou  take  me  for  a  school  boy  ?  Oh !  it  is  only  a  healthy  morn- 
ing exercise.'     •  1  tell  you  the  life  of  a  roan  is  at  stake.' 

*  Do  Y(»u  imagine,  my  friend)  that  any  one  is  killed  in  a  duel  now- 
adays ?  Can  you  quote  an  example  ? — a  hostile  meeting  is  only  a 
healthy  exercise/  *  I  wish  you  would  condescend  to  believe  that  the 
present  business  touches  the  life  of  a  fiery  young  man  ;  and  that  I 
am  under  the  most  extreme  anxiety  on  his  account/  *  Bless  my 
soul !  What  fire  is  in  youi*  every  gesture,  and  how  well  you  simu- 
late anxiety !  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  refuse  nnv  praise ;  it 
is  most  divinely  conceived/  •  I  will  really  be  om?nded  if  you 
continue  iu  this  rein,  it  shews  very  bad  taste/  *  My  dear  friend, 
Tou  could  not  have  acted  more  to  the  advantage  of  Lucien ;  you 
have  autici|>ated  his  fame  and  glory  by  ten  years  ;  you  have  created 
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an  enviable  position  for  him  ^-.-enviable  ev«n  to  such  old  sta^erfi  as 
myself.  Oh  I  What  a  delightful  piece  of  excitement  the  daj  after 
the  duel  1  I  fancy  myself  present.     •  Have  vou  heard    the  news  ?' 

*  No.*  •  Little  Lucien  has  been  on  the  sod.  •  Indeed  ?*  •  Yes,  he 
has  fought :  he  nearly  received  four  bullets  and  six  sword  thrusts/ 
'  Noble  boy  !  real  heart  of  chivalry  I  Soul  of  bronze  1'  and  so  an^  and 
60  on.  Now  he  has  won  a  new  position,  he  has  his  brevet  of  cour- 
age, his  fame  will  fly  abroad  on  the  wings  of  two  hi^idred  journals  ; 
it  will  encircle  the  globe;  and  you  wonder  that  I  should  be  in 
raptures  at  the  invention. 

*  *  ^  '  An  instant  now  for  businets.  We  will  have  «i  €orma] 
account  of  this  affair  to  draw  up.  You  may  say  '  tomorrow  will  be 
the  proper  time  ;'  Ah  njy  friend  1  tomorrow  will  see  us  under  the 
influence  of  our  feelings,  and  there  will  be  no  time  for  the  little 
delicacies  of  form  or  style.  Besidei^  it  is  probable  that  there  will 
be  a  dejeuner  in  question  ;  and  then  good  bye  to  presence  of  mind. 
Let  us  compose  the  official  at  once :  sit  opposite,  and  give  me  the 
aid  of  your  talents.'    '  Write  an  account  of  a  fact  before  it  occurs  !' 

*  Bah !  they   all  are  attended  with  the  sapne  circumstances  ;  for 
instance  :.— 

*  A  rencontre  took  place  this  morning  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes, 
'  between  the  celebrated  painter,  Maximus,  and  Lucien  Merinval. 

*  After  the  exchange    of  two  pistol-shots,    thp   seconds    declared 
'  that  honor  was  satisfled  on  both  sides.' 

<  Now,  Nepomucene/  said  he,  fixing  his  eyes  on  me  with  mucii 
solemnity,  <  how  do  you  wish  to  figure  in  this  affair  ?  Speak  to  me 
with  entire  sincerity.  Use  my  pen  as  that  of  a  true  friend  ;  every- 
thing may  be  introduced  into  the  paper  in  company  with  this 
celebrated  duel.  Shall  I  give  you  a  warlike  pose  or  paint  you  as 
the  conciliatory  genius  of  the  meeting?  May  I  enumerate  your 
hereditary  and  personal  titles  ?' 

<  You  will  oblige  me,  chevalier,  by  not  mentioning  me  in  any 
manner  whatever.' 

'  Affecting  instance  of  discretion  ;  I  must  strive  to  imitate  you. 
I  might  abuse  this  godsend  to  my  own  glorification  ;  I  will  now 
not  even  use  it  legitimately ;  so  1  will  only  add — 

'Among  the  seconds,  figured  the  Chevalier  Bigobert  decorated 

*  with   various    orders.       The  name  of  this  gentleman   enjoys  a 

*  European  celebrity." 

The  Countess  gets  wind  of  the  duel,  and  by  her  strenuous 
interference  (as  we  may  suppose,  for  the  particulars  are  not 
told),  she  brings  about  a  hollow  reconciliation.  Rigderh 
cliagrin  and  rage  surpass  all  bounds  when  he  hears  the  news. 
Such  an  opportunity  lost  for  establishing  Lucien* s  fame,  and 
for  getting  his  own  composition  accepted  by  the  journals.  * 
Rather  than  lose  this  triumph  he  would  fight  Lucien  himself. 
Finally  he  was  ai)peased  by  a  solemn  engagement  that  ludeu 
should  get  up  another  duel  somehow,  and  an  opportunity  be 
thus  given  for  rq[>aying  Bigobari  for  his  preparations,  and  vliat 
was  worse,  his  disappointment  of  a  triumph. 
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Tb^e  ««fio#  n  ifflHTi  iiudbfn*'^  Hfe/biit  bi^  hapwwslis,  sach 
as  it  was,  had  a  short  ddftiHoYi.  A  ycftftig  Swfedigrfi  noblerman 
feeling  tlie  instinct  of  "song  uhco'nquerable,  offends  his  father, 
gires  ap  the  privileges  of  oirihright,  and  comes  bo  Paris  where 
the  most  flattering  <rooeption  ^awaits  him* 

**  £verjflhing  combined  to  render  him  as  happ^r  as  applause  and 
admiration  could  make  him.     He  was  descended  of  a  great  raoe  ; 
he  ^r&s  from  the  land  of  fog  and  ice  which  Ossian  has  peopled  with 
bis  terrible  divinities  ;  be  united  in  his  own  .person  the  perfections 
of  the  northern  race,  the  beautiful  fair  hair^  the  transparent  pearly 
skin,  And  the  limpiii  blue  ejes,  it  was  the  union  of  grace  and  vigour^ 
the  ^race  of  the  bard,  the  vigour  of  the  hero.     You  may  judge  of 
the  enthusiasm  caused  by  his  visit  to  Paris :  this  city  does  nothing 
by  halves,  where  it  utands  godfather  it  does  not  spare   the  sweet- 
meats.   Ftom  salon  to  salon,  the  aspirant  found  his  renown  expand- 
ing, till  at  last  his  empire  was  established  over  all  minds  and  hearts  : 
hanpy  but  transitory  epoch,  occnrriDg  but  once,  and  bitterly  regret- 
ted when  the  season  is. past.*' 

At  first  be  oiily  appeafed  in  the  reunions  of  the  old  nobility, 
bis  last  protest  of  liigh  birth. 

The  Counter  of  Mankim,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  lose 
raochtime  till  he  beeame  a  willing  guest 'in  iferseleet  parties. 
He  felt  himsiilf'th^re  letitir^ly  at  ease,  for  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion  knew  h6wtb'pf6se*rve  the  discipline  of  the  best  society 
in  her  reunions,  wKile  -there  was  much  liberty  of  speech  and 
opinion  in  many  minor  matters.  Her  reception  of  CduHt 
Sosario  excited  lio  parlieukr  scandal ;  she  merely  went  oat 
with  all  Paris  to  hail  the  new  sovereign,  reserving  to  herself 
the  right  to  turn  her  allegiance  elsewhere  when  she  felt  dispo- 
Some time  after  'Bosario^  atrival,  the  CoutUeis  got  up  •  a 
chnritable  concert,  inordcirto  present  to  the  public  hernew  fa- 
vourite, who  could  not  possibly  refuse  on  account  of  the  laud- 
able motive. 

«« We  all  know;  What  ingenious  stratagems  raise  recruits  to  assist 
at  these  pioils"  and  heavy  6iit6rtainments.  Wb^rever  you  go,  snares 
are  lafd,  and  if  y6u  escape  One  you  stltely  fall  into  another.  At 
these  seasons  suspect  the  entire  world  and  everything  in  it,  the 
ladies  p&rtiCukirly,  they  are  p&lrdnesses ;  thehr  smiles, — concert 
tickeu  are  bid  behind  thetn.  '  I'h&Ve  reserved  two  for  you,*  says 
one  of  these  syrens,  shewing  two  rows  of  the  finest  teeth  in  the 
worfd:  « expense, 'f6Vty  francs ;  *  thr6e  for  every  tooth  shewn. 
Perhaps  you  keep  the  chimney  dotnfir  during  the  epidemic:  alas  1 
the  ■  penny-post  is  in  6xi6tetice  "fOr  the  secure  dispatch  of  this 
afflicting  commerce  ;  yOUr  loss  will  be  the  same,  and  you  will  be  a 
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smile  or  two  the  less !   No  use  in  too  much  precaution  against   the 
pWue  ;  meet  it  with  your  face  uncovered.    •     •     • 

I  was  one  of  the  early  comers,  and  jet  the  Countess  wsls  before- 
hand with  me:  Lucieu  was  not  far  away,  he  seemed  wearj  and  sad. 
I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time,  and  was  disagreeably  affected  by 
the  change  in  his  countenance.  The  appearance  of  ruddy  health 
had  quitted  it,  and  the  fresh  color  he  had  brought  from  his  moun- 
tains had  vanished :  the  expression  was  sorrowful,  and  the  cheek 
pale ;  he  seemed  another  being  altogether. 

The  house  was  now  filling  ftist,  and  in  a  short  time  ever j  seat  was 
occupied,  and  the  Countess  highly  delighted  with  the  success  of  her 
charitable  speculation,   looked   back  over  the   assemblage    with    a 
radiant  expression  on  her  face,  gpreeted  her  friends,  atld  sent  her  at- 
tendants from  time  to  time  to  put  different  parties  more  at  their 
ease :  she  had  made  it  a  point  that  the  whole  thing  should  be  a 
wonder  and  a  success.     •     •     •     I  will  not  dwell  on  the  pieces  per- 
formed before  Bosario   appeared  on  the  platform.     At  the  long 
wished  for  sight,  the  hall  was  filled  with  such  thundering  acclama- 
tions, that  I  trembled  for  the  stability  of  the  building  it  required 
the  silence  that  immediately  ensued,  to  reassure  me.     He  sung,  and 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  vast  assemblage  were  fixed  on  him  as  by 
magic.     It  was  said  that  his  voice  possessed  the  powers  of  every 
known  instrument  of  music.     Whoever  has  not  heard  this  man  can- 
not form  a  conception  of  the  resources  or  power  of  the  human  voice, 
its  aU«pervadlng  influence,  and  the  mysterious  ways  by  which  it  pene- 
trates to  the  heart.     Of  all  instruments  yet  invented,  none  can  ap- 
proach the  expression  of  that  which  nature  has  conferred  on  man  : 
on  this  evening  no  one  entertained  a  doubt  on  the  subject. 

The  first  piece  which  was  chaunted  by  Bosario  was  taken  from  an 
Italian  opera;  he  did  wonders  with  it,  but  it  was  in  the  second  that 
he  surpassed  even  himself.  It  was  a  national  hymn  of  Sweden 
which  he  had  got  arranged  for  his  voice,  and  in  which  the  local  spirit 
prevailed,  and  hid  the  technicalities  of  art.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  vigour  which  he  infused  into  this  melody,  the  national  traits 
which  he  wove  into  its  composition,  and  the  color  with  which  he  in- 
vested it, — a  color  martial  and  tender  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
rhythm,  at  once  warlike  and  pastoral,  might  be  recognised  the  child 
of  the  North,  cradled  by  the  Valkyriar,  those  tutelary  spirits  of 
the  Icy  pole  who  with  one  hand  put  the  dying  warriors  out  of  paio, 
and  with  the  other  pour  out  for  them  in  the  halls  of  Odin,  celestial 
draughts  of  beer  and  mead.  The  song  scarcely  occupied  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  it  was  a  period  thoroughly  filled ;  perhaps  the 
audience  could  not  have  endured  their  excited  feelings  for  a  longer 
apace.  •  •  •  While  Bosario  sung,  the  Countess's  eyes  were 
riveted  on  him,  and  her  existence  seemed  as  if  suspended  from  his 
lips.  On  her  countenance  you  might  distinctly  trace  the  expression 
of  the  passions  or  feelings  he  sought  to  rouse.  Was  the  theme  war- 
like ?  the  stern  sentiment  took  possession  of  her  face.  Did  his  voice 
express  sweet  or  calm  images  ?  the  glad  smile  dwelt  on  lier  lips.  No 
shade  of  sentiment  or  feeling  in  the  strain,  but  was  reflectea  in  the 
mirror  of  her  fine  countenance ;  she  seemed  to  exist  and  to  breathe 
only  as  the  artist  wished. 
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While  she  surrendered  herself  to  her  emotions  with  the  most 
complete  abandon,  it  was  pitiable  to  look  at  poor  Lucien.  If  I  had 
to  represent  the  deepest  grief,  I  need  onl^  copy  the  woe  stamped  on 
bis  couQtfuance.  Hia  eyes  wandered  from  the  singer  to  the  Countes.s, 
and  from  the  Countess  to  the  singer,  as  if  to  catch  hidden  treason 
in  its  transit  from  one  to  the  other.  When  he  saw  how  complete 
was  her  absorption  in  Bosario,  and  her  forgetfulness  of  himself,  his 
features  were  couTulsed  with  rage,  and  my  heart  bled  at  the  picture 
of  his  wretchedness. 

At  last  the  torture  was  stayed,  the  entertainment  was  over,  and  I 
supposed  that  the  Counters  would  have  left  the  concert  room  at« 
tended  by  Lucien. 

I  was  deceived :  she  passed  into  the  adjoining  room  to  compliment 
Roaario,  and  relieve  her  pent-up  emotions.  Lucien  did  not  know 
how  to  keep  hia  countenance  at  such  a  flagrant  desertion.  He  took 
my  arm,  saying,  '  You  must  see  me  home,  dear  friend;  O  heavens  ! 
how  I  suffer.'     •     •     • 

Thus,  what  Eulalie  and  myself  had  foreseen  was  accomplished. 
Scarcely  had  the  myrtle  wreath  been  placed  on  his  brow,  when  the 
leaves  began  to  decay  under  the  blighting  breath  of  an  odious  rival. 
Had  he  been  given  up  to  researches  in  antiquity  like  myself,  I  could 
have  laid  my  finger  among  the  leaves  of  history  on  two  or  three  ex- 
amples from  which  he  ought  to  derive  comfort ;  witness  Elizabeth 
of  England,  and  Catherine  of  Russia.  These  Queens  of  Nature 
prooeeded  just  on  the  same  system  as  the  Queens  of  Art :  they  in- 
dulged their  little  caprices  and  changed  their  favorites.  Thus  he 
would  have  found  himself  kept  in  countenance  by  noble  and  distin- 
guij»hed  men,  without  the  inconvenience  of  being  sent  to  Siberia  or 
getting  his  head  chopped  off.  But  Lucien  would  not  take  comfort 
from  looking  on  the  matter  in  this  light:  he  considered  such  medi- 
tations as  incapable  of  bringing  balm  to  his  wounded  heart :  you  and 
I  would  have  acted  differenUy.  We  have  lived  in  contact  with 
ancient  sages,  and  know  the  value  of  the  fair  ones  of  the  present 
day,  and  we  would  have  used  the  maxims  of  one  to  counteract  the 
evil  influence  of  the  other.  The  recipe  is  simple  and  effective.  If 
the  inconstant  fair  one  says,  •  Good  day  to  you,*  you  have  only  to  say 
'  Good  day*  in  return,  and  all  is  over.  Ah  !  how  coolly  and  uncon  • 
cemedly  you  and  I  would  have  pronounced  '  Good  evening'  or 
'  morning,*  as  it  might  be.  But  poor  Lucien  had  not  cast  his  baggage 
of  illusions  into  the  trench :  his  heart,  his  imagination,  his  whole 
life  was  set  on  obtaining  and  securing  the  affections  of  the  being  who 
DOW  threw  him  from  her  like  a  withered  flower,  and  the  defeat  was 
more  than  his  imaginative  and  sensitive  nature  could  .survive.*' 

Roused  by  despair  at  last  to  make  an  effort,  he  entered  the 
Hotel  Mauleon,  and  had  a  scene  wiih  its  mistress.  Whether 
through  caprice  or  a  slight  return  to  the  former  feelings,  she 
would  not  hear  of  a  rupture ;  and  a  truce  was  signed ;  but 
soon  after  our  sensitive  and  much  to  be  pitied  hero  (The 
reader  is  not  to  waste  any  portion  of  his  valuable  sympathy  on 
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the  invisible  and  inaudible  Cauni  ^ Maukan  on  any  account), 
finding  a  relapse  in  process,  flies  from  the  Hotel,  has  hi«  pLacc 
taken  for 'his  native  bills,  and  is  on  the  pmnt  of  siarting'  when 
the  entrance  of  a  servant  with  a  note  in  hand,  anfi  wearing  the 
ifau/eott  livery,  jiends  the  diligence  to  the  SouCh  wittiout  being 
encumbered  by  the  weight  of  the  prodigal  bod.      Xba  Countess 
feeling  the  privilege  of  desertion  to  be   her  owji  -peeuiiar  pro- 
perty,  will  not  share  it  with  Lucien  or  any  man  e>f   woi»an 
born  : — she  of  course  might  discard  him,  he  should  not  desert 
her. 

Rasario  qm^^Pmia  tcft  Italy,  and  now  happiness  is  so  secure 
that  fate  may  do  her  worst.  However,  some  ominous-loofeing 
little  vapours  are  not  wanting  to  che(|uer  the  otherwise  uncloud- 
ed sky. 

"  In  the  sketches  published  at  this  time  by  Madamre  ^atileon,  the 
theme  was  italy,  and  nothing  bat  Italy,  that  darling  of  the  sun. 

Farewell  our  Quercy,  with  its  goats  suspended  from  the  rocks  ; 
the  Countess*8  •fancy  had  flown  elsewhere. 

Our  sombre  groups  of  chestnut  trees  no  longer  gave  her  pleasure  ; 
she  yielded  the  choice  to  orange  and  citron  trees,  with  their  delicious 
perrames.  I  blame  her  not :  the  Apennines  areas  fine  mountains 
as  those  of  Auvergne,  and  the  Tiber  is  somewhat  more  spoken  of 
in  history  than  the  Lot;  still,  the  sudden  change  in  taste  was  sus- 
picious. 

Another  symptom  more  alarming  now  exhibited  itseTf.  "She  began 
to  lay  down  the  world  and  its  ^treasures  at  the  feet  of  artists,  parti- 
cularly singers.  She  made  them  a  race  apart,  endowed  with  ail 
perfections  and  all  virtues  ;  they  were  the  flower  of  the  human  race, 
the  essence  of  animated  nature.  Providence  had  exhausted  itself  in 
producing  them,  and  then  reposed  from  its  labours.  Outside  this 
class,  all  humanity  served  but  as  back  ground  and  foil.  This  was  the 
theme ;  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  developments,  as  they  might  not 
suit  the  prejuxiices  of  readers  of  the  ordinary  notions  in  moral 
opinions.  Among  this  privileged  race  she  selected  her  hero.  He 
was  a  proud  youth  you  may  suppose,  and  one  who  treated  princes 
and  kings  with  little  ceremony.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  bis 
mind  to  any  son  of  Adam,  and  no  one  attempted  a  reply.  More- 
over he  was  a  bon-vivant,  no  woman -hater>  the  adored  of  a  Whole 
bead-roll  of  Marchionesses,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  such 
an  embwrras  de  richesses.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  where  there 
was  such  grace,  talent,  wit,  command  of  voice,  dignity,  force,  &ll 
centered  in  the  same  subject  ?  In  pagan  times,  there  was  here  stuff 
enough  for  a  demi-god,  perhaps  of  a  fully  qualified  denizen  of 
Olympus.  Nowadays,  people  look  on  such  at  paragon  as  acarcelj 
a  complete  man.'* 

We  hasten  to  the  only  close  such  a  tissue  of  folly  and  ill- 
r^ulated  feeling  could  have.     Luoien  is  pathetically  informed 
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one  fine  morning,  that  so  mach  of  the  lady's  time  is  to  be  taken 
up  that  day  with  necessary  family  business,  visits  of  lawyers, 
&C.,  that  she  cannot  see  him  till  next  day. — Next  day  arrives* 
and  with  it  a  note  to  our  swain. 

**  I  leave  Paris,  Lucien :  seek  not  to  rejoin  me,  enquire  not  why 
I  qalt  jon,  nor  whither  I  gro ,  it  will  be  a  useless  trouble.  To 
cfvcnry  thing  there  are  natural  Dounds  which  ought  not  to  be  passed : 
I  fetl  «onrineed  that  we  have  attained  these  limits.  I  bear  with  me 
a  kind  recoUectioa  of  yon ;'  it  is  the  only  essential  thing.  You  are 
joong  ;  as  you  advance  in  life  vou  will  judge  me  as  I  wish  to  be 
jvignl,  and  not  on  the  same  footinff  as  other  women.  Leave  me 
the  hope  that  on  my  return  to  Paris  I  will  find  a  friend  the  more.' 

We  will  not  inflict  on  our  readers,  the  sorrow,  rage,  and 
despair  of  Lucien  on  receiving  his  cong^.  It  would  have  been 
in  the  ordinary  economy  of  a  feuiUeton  to  have  his  body  expo- 
sed at  the  Moi^ue  a  day  or  two  afterwards  :  however  it  did  not 
80  happen.  He  pursued  the  false  one,  but  a  fever  arrested  his 
progress,  and  though  he  did  not  die,  '  he,  at  least,  was  exceed- 
m^Y  ^^^  fof  &  lo^g  ^^^'  ^7  removal  to  his  native  air,  and 
by  the  care  of  his  mother,  ^epomueene  and  EukUiey  he  was 
restored  to  society  at  last,  fell  into  an  inheritance,  married  a 
virtaoas  and  beautiful  country  girl  whom  we  are  sure  he  did 
not  deserve,  and  Eulalie  was  welcomed  to  an  abiding  home  in 
his  chateau,  a  consummation  which  she  really  deserved. 

The  Gmnless  did  not  reap  the  full  amount  of  felicity  she 
expected.  A  short  time  after  her  arrival  in  Italy,  Roaano  de- 
serted her  society  for  that  of  one  who  was  neither  a  genius  nor 
1  beauty. 

It  is  only  justice  to  refer  to  the  improved  tone  of  the  latter 
writings  of  the  Lady,  whose  features  appear  plainly  enough 
tbroQgh  the  thin  disguise  thrown  over  them  by  our  Author. 
Whoever  reads  Francois  U  CAampi — Le  Mare  au  Diable, 
Mont  Beveche^  or  Lee  Maitree  Sanneure,  wiU  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  style  and  truth  of  feeling,  the  sound  judgment  in  everything 
connected  with  art,  and  the  management  of  the  story  such  as 
distinguished  her  early  writings,  without  any  of  the  detestable 
offences  against  the  true  interests  of  society,  by  which  they 
were  suUi^. 

Ab  our  present  Author's  design  may  be  so  well  gathered 
from  the  extracts,  and  as  his  peculiar  powers  and  qualities,  as  a 
writer,  have  been  displayed  at  such  length  in  former  articles, 
farther  observations  on  these  heads  seem  unnecessary. 
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We  have  glanced  at  some  of  bis  novels  of  the  ordinary  sort, 
where  sketching  of  character,  and  the  excelling  qualities  of 
such  a  work  as  the  one  under  review,  were  subservient  to  the 
interest  of  a  mere  story.  But  we  prefer  him  as  the  caustic 
and  close,  though  good  natured  observer,  Jerome  Paturo^y  or 
Nepomucene  the  Aristarch. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  boldness  and 
strangeness  erf  the  plan  of  the  present  story,  where  a  well-known 
and  accomplished  writer  is  presented,  and  endowed  with  such 
selfish  and  unamiable  traits  of  character. 
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CLOSING  DAYS  OP  UF£.  DEATH.  PJEKSION  QRANTED  TO  HIS 
DAUGHTER.  D£ATH  OF  HIS  DAUGHTER.  PENSION  GRANTED 
TO  MRS.  BANUi.  MEETING  CALLED  IK  KILKENNY  TO  ERECT 
A  PUBUC  TESTIMONIAL  TO  BANIM.  RESOLUTIONS  AND 
NAMES  OF  COMMITTEE.  TESTIMONIAL  ERECTED.  CONCLUSION. 
APPENDIX. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  published  portion  of  this 
Biography  of  John  Bauim  we  left  him,  with  the  shadow  of 
death  around  him ;  the  mind  was  waning— the  tree  was  dying 
from  the  top — the  stage  was  darkening  as  the  curtain  fell. 
Yet  life  was  about  hiui,  and  he  longed  for  life.  Those  who 
watched  by  his  bed  in  these  days  tell  us  of  the  time,  in  memo- 
ries bright  and  gloomy — those  '' bitter-sweet^'  recollections 
which  have  in  them  as  many  smiles  as  tears. 

One  friend,  not  his  brother,  who  lived  in  daily  intimacy 
with  Banim  during  these  times — who  knew  his  phases  of 
thought,  his  modes  of  composition  ;  who  watched  the 
clouds  and  sunshine  of  his  mind,  has  written,  at  our 
earnest  request,  the  following  narrative  of  Banim's  last  months 
oflife:- 

'' February,  lSb6. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

In  consenting  to  your  request  that  I  would  supplv  you  with 
some  written  recollections  of  the  late  John  Banim,  L  have  had 
to  overcome  a  great  deal  of  reluctance  which  I  very  naturall; 
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kit  when  reflecting  oa  the  extreme  delicacy  of  such  a  task^ 
aoJ  the  readiness  with  which  many  people  take  offence  in 
matters  of  biography  where  none  is  even  remotely  intended. 
Your  urgent  importunity  and  my  own  desire  to  oblige  you« 
however,  nare  prevailed  in  the  present  instance,  but  I  must 
observe  i»  limine^  that  I  greatly  fear  you  will  be  disappointed, 
if  joa  calculate  on  finding  much  or  any  at  all  of  what  I  have 
to  say  worthy  of   being  transferred  to  your  pages. 

I  had  some  notion  of  putting  what  I  had  to  say  into  the 
shape  of  a  consecutive  narrative  j  but  considering  there  was 
10  very  little  incident  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Banim  after  his  return 
to  his  native  city^  and  during  the  period  of  my  intimacy  with 
biiD,  that  the  history  of  one  day  might  well  be  regarded  as 
tifflbracing  this  whole  term,  I  feared  I  should  produce  a  rather 
dull  chapter,  and,  therefore,  concluded  it  would  be  better  to 
throw  the  substance  of  my  recollections  and  observations 
under  the  headings  suggested  by  a  reference  to  vour  first  note 
to  me  respecting  the  points  on  which  you  were  desirous  of  ob- 
Uining  information. 

first,  theuj  aa  to  his 

MODE  OF  LIFE  AND  HABITS. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Author  of  the  '  O'Hara  Tales^ 

began  in  the  latter  months  of  1836^  about  a  year  after  his 

return  to  Ireland.     He   was   then   residing   in    Wind-gap 

Cottage,  which  does  not   require  to    be  oescibed  by  me, 

18,    if   I  rightly    remember,    it  has     been    fully    noticed 

in  a   former  chapter.         Here>  sheltered  from  the  public 

gue,   and   safe    irom   intrusion,    he    received   only    such 

visitors   as    he    chose^    and    at    such  times  as  he  thought 

proper  to  admit  them.    Though  his  limbs  had  now,  for  some 

time,  refused  to  obey  his  desire  to  move,  his  mind  was  still 

vigorous  and  active,  and  enabled  him,  under  an  incredible 

amount  of  bodily  suffering,  to  continue  his  literary  pursuits, 

indulge  his  natural  tastes,  and  labor  to  form  those  of  his 

daughter. 

He  seldom  arose  in  the  morning  earlier  than  eleven  o'clock, 
and,  if  the  weather  at  all  permitted,  had  himself  conveyed 
from  his  bed-chamber  to  a  mth-chair  in  the  little  enclosure 
that  fronted  the  drawing-room  window.  The  chair  was  pro<^ 
vided  with  pillows  and  cushions  which  it  was  Mrs.  Bauim's 
or  Mary^s  special  duty  to  see  properly  arranged,  as  the  organ* 
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zation  of  his  poor  frame  had  become  so  sensitive  that  even  a 
crumple  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  momentary  agony.      After  a 
few  tarns  round  the  circular  bed  of  flowers  which  occapi'ed 
the  centre  of  the  garden,  he  would  order  breakfast — a  morsel 
of  thin,  dry  toast,  a  rare  egg,  and  a  cup  of  tea.      This  ife- 
spatched,  the  chair  would  be  again  put  in  motion^    and  the 
exercise  continued  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  be  would  have  him- 
self placed  under  the  shade  of  either  of  the  two  trees  which 
stood  at  opposite  points  of  the  enclosure,  and  devote  the  in- 
termediate hours  between  that  and  three  o'clock  to  writing  or 
the  care  of  his  flowers,  of  which  he  was  so  passionately  fond, 
that  he  frequently  insisted  on  being  carried  out  at  night  to  ascer- 
tain by  the  light  of  a  lanthora  what  progress  his  favorites  were 
making.     He  bestowed  particular  pains  on  the  culture  of  a 
rose  unique,  which  was  afterwards  affectionately  transferred, 
by  his  daughter's  band,  to  the  turf  under  which  he  rested,  nnd, 
when  last  I  visited  his  grave,  was  the  only  mark  by  which  it 
could  be  distinguished  from  the  narrow  dwellings  of  the  hum- 
bier  dead  around. 

When  three  o'clock  approached  the  busjness  occupying  him, 
whatever  it  might  be,  was  immediately  laid  aside,  orders  given 
to  have  the  horse  put  to  the  little  '  machine'  in  which  the 
pillows  and  cushions  had  been  previously  arranged  with  thesame 
care  as  the  adjusting  of  the  chair  required  in  the  morning,  and, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  or  daughter,  or  some  other  esteemed 
friend,  for  he  feared  going  out  alone,  he  would  proceed  on  the 
drive  which,  at  this  period  of  the  day,  he  never  under  possible  cir- 
cumstances failed  to  take.     This  exercise  seemed  to  be  essential 
to  his  existence,   for,  if  anything  occurred  to  debar  him  from 
its  enjoyment,  he  could  not  resume  his  occupation  for  the 
remainder  of  that  day,  but  became  dull,  peevish,  and  unconi- 
fortable,  making  every  one  about  him  share  more  or  less  in  his 
unhappiness.     On  returning  from  his  drive  another  process 
was  to  be  gone  through  before  undertaking  the  labor  of  dining 
— the  table  had  but  Uttle  pleasures  for  him  for  years  before. 
An  extraordinary  chilliness  invariably  seized  his  whole  body, 
.  particularly  his  lower  extremities,  on  the  cessation  of  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  carriage.    To  get  rid  of  this  disagreeable  sen- 
sation he  used  to  submit  himself  to  a  particular  operation 
which  he  humorously  termed '  champooing.'     A  field-laborer 
who  lived  close  by  was  generally  called  in,  by  whose  rongb, 
horny  hand  he  had  himself  briskly  pinched  from  head  to  fo(H 
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foff  a  fiiU  half  hoar,  when  his  nataral  warmth  would  be^a  to 
retoni,  and  the  business  of  the  dinner  become  practicable. 
The  champooing  was  regularly  repeated  before  retiring  to  bed 
9l  night,  and  before  leaving  it  in  the  morning. 

Whenever  the  little  carriage  was  disabled,  which  was  a  cir- 
cantstance  of  frequent  occurrence,  or  that  a  horse  could  not 
be  procured — ^he  had  not  always  one  of  his  own — recourse 
was  bad  to  the  Bath-chair  as  a  substitute  for  the  drive,  and, 
aeeompnied  by  Mrs.  Banim  and  Mary,  who  occasionally  lent 
It  ID  impulse  from  behind,  some  friend  of  the  other  sex  having 
geaoally  volunteered  to  place  himself  at  the  front,  the  scheme 
sooMtimes  succeeded  exceedingly  well,  wliile  it  almost  as  often 
iorolved  its  peculiar  difficulties  and  even  perils.     When  once 
equipped,  if  there  was  any  spot  sufficiently  near  commanding 
a  prospect  which  he  once  admired,  or  presenting  a  natural 
bcaatjr  with  which  in  youth  he  had  been  familiar,  an  endeavour 
WIS  made  to  reach  it,  every  practicable  route  being  sought, 
and  none  considered  too  circuitous  to  avoid  the  public  road, 
and  escape  the  public  eaze.     Many  were  the  obstructions 
which  the  unfortunate  chair  had,  in  such  excursions,  to  en* 
ooonter;  many  an  intricate  way  was  entered  without  ever 
reflecting  on  the  possibility  of  effecting  a  return  ;  and  often 
iijd  often  the  limbs  of  the  poor  invalid  had  to  repose  on  the 
grass  till  the  chair  had  been  carried  over  obstacles  there  were 
no  other  means  of  surmounting.     His  eagerness  on  one  of 
these  occasions  to  reach  a  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Nore, 
endeared  to  him  by  some  early  recollection,  was  near  having  a 
fatal  termination.  The  spot  alluded  to  was  to  be  gained  by  de- 
scending a  gentle  slope,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  at  the  base  of 
vhich  the  stream  flowed  smooth  and  deep;  none  of  the  party  pre- 
sent apprehended  the  slightest  danger  in  gratifying  his  desire, 
and  the  chair  was  at  once,  and  without  reflection,  turned  in  the 
direction  indicated.     But  a  very  little  progress,  however,  had 
been  made  when  the  motion  of  the  little  hand-carriage  became 
too  rapid  for  the  control  of  the  ladies  who  were  to  act  as  a  drag 
in  the  rear ;  and  had  not  the  geutleman  in  front,  by  a  sudden 
twi4  of  the  guiding  wheel,  and  by  dexterously  placing  his  own 
person  right  in  its  way,  succeeded  in  arresting  its  onward 
movement  before  it  had  acquired  its  full  impetus,  no  human 
power  could  have  prevented  his  being  precipitated  into  the  river, 
whereby  the  'stubborn  Nore' would  have  obtained  with  poster* 
ity  the  melancholy  interest  of  having  afforded  Banim  a  grave. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  terror  tbat,for  the  moment 
took  possession  of  him,  heightened,  as  it  was,  by  the  conscioas- 
ness  of  his  inability  to  help  himself ;  but  the  arrangements  for 
effecting  a  return  were  no  sooner  completed  than  he  commenced 
jesting  at  the  probable  catastrophe  from  which  he  had  es- 
caped, and  ridiculing  Mrs.  Banim  and  Mary  for  their  weak- 
ness in  having  yielded  to  womanly  fears  on  the  occasion* 

There  was  another  circumstance,  too,  connected    with  his 
excursions  productive  of  no  small  inconvenience  to  Mrs*  B&uim 
in  the  way  of  domestic  arrangements,  but  which  her  '  hereditary 
generosity'  enabled  her  patiently  to  support*    The  roads,  and 
green  lanes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny,  in  the  latter  of 
which  the  little  carriage  of  our  poet  was  frequently  seen  to  pause 
on  summer  evenings,  abounded  at  that  time,  at  all  events, 
in    specimens    of  human    misery    which  a  sensitive  heart, 
however    well   acquainted    with    the  devices    of  mendicant 
hypocrisy,  a  species  of  knowledge  in    which  he  considered 
himself  deeply  skilled,  could    scarcely  help    commiseratiiig. 
Whenever  anything  in  the  appearance  or  the  story  of  one  of 
these  unfortunates  seemed  to  speak  of  better  days,  or  deserve 
a  better  fortune,  he  or  she,  or  they — sometimes  the  case  would 
com])rise  a  whole  family — had  orders  to  follow  the  carriage  or 
the  chair  home  to  Wind»gap  where,  when  their  comforts  bad 
been  attended  to,  lodgings  would  be  procured  and,  if  the  sub- 
ject was  a  fitting  one,  an  effort  made  to  procure  a  service  or 
some  kind  of  permanent  employment.    Some  act  of  theft  or 
ingratitude  was  generally  the  return  for  his  excessive  kindness ; 
still,  the  very  next  day,  a  tale  of  woe  would  find  as  ready 
entrance  to  his  heart  as  if  he  had  never  erred  in  his  judgment 
of  the  narrator  of  one.  Amongst  the  guests  here  alluded  to  was 
a  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  discharged,  or  else  had  made  his  escape  from  the  Glas- 
nevin  Institution.    Picked  up  one  summer  evening  in  the 
usual  way,  as  Banim  was  enjoying  his  customary  exercise,  he 
was,  of  course,  directed  to  come  to  Wind-gap,  where  his  quick 
intelligence,  docility,  and  eagerness  to  make  himself  useful, 
soon  rendered  him  a  general  favorite.     For  nearly  a  month  he 
presented  himself  regularly  at  the  cottage,  at  the  hour  its 
master  was  wont  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  garden.    His 
face  would  beam  with  pleasure  whenever  Banim  began  to  in- 
terrogate him,  or  invited  him  by  means  of  slate  and    pencil 
or  the  telegraphic  movement  of  his  fingers,  to  draw  the  chair 
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or  water  the  flowers.  He  disappeared^  however,  like  a 
voong  wolf,  when  he  was  thougat  to  be  quite  domesti- 
cated, and  withoat  any  apparent  reason.  He  is  mentioned 
here  merely  as  an  instance  of  the  changes  men's  opinions  often 
undeigo  with  respect  to  the  theories  of  their  earlier  days. 
The  '  Revelations  of  the  Dead  Alive'  shews  what  a  sceptic 
Banim  was  in  the  doctrines  of  phrenology^  and  his  sincerity 
in  the  ridicule  of  that  science  at  the  time  the  above  mentioned 
work  was  published ;  at  this  period,  however,  so  firm  was  his 
creed  in  the  soundness  of  its  principles,  that  he  never  left 
this  boy  at  the  cottage  when  going  out  to  drive,  without  placing 
bis  in  charge  of  the  man  who  was  employed  to  do  the  '  cham- 
foomg/  as  he  apprehended  some  dreadful  consequences  might 
result  from  an  opportunity  being  presented  for  gratifying  the 
animal  propensities  which  he  fancied  were  indicated  by  his 
cerebral  conformation.     Here  are  facts  to  illustrate  his 

LOVB  OF  KIND. 

v\dch,  far  from  being  confined  to  his  owii  immediate  friends, 
vas  for  ever  displaying  itself  in  some  one  or  other  species  of 
aciioD,  having  for  its  object  the  moral  or  social  improvement 
of  so  much  of  the  humbler  classes,  collectively  or  individually, 
as  came  within  the  scope  of  his  influence. 

In  close  proximity  to  Wind*gap  Cottage  stood  a  newly 
erected  schoolhouse,  a  fine,  spacious  building,  and  at  the  time, 
perhaps,  superior  to  any  provincial  structure  of  the  kind  in 
the  kingdom ;  it  was  the  work  of  Michael  Banim's  untiring  zeal 
i&  the  cause  of  education,     lie  spared  neither  time  nor  labor  in 
collecting  subscriptions^,  soliciting  donations,  or  superintending 
the  tradesmen  engaged  in  the  work.     Indeed,  in  his  eagerness 
to  complete  the  undertaking,  he  made  considerable  advances 
from  his  private  means,  which  were  never  repaid  him.    The  Na- 
tiooal  System  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  by  no  means  popular; 
Uicbael  Banim  was,  however,  amongst  the  first  to  perceive 
iU  advantages,    and  entertained    sanguine    expectations  of 
achieving  the  happiest  results  to  the  children  of  the  poor  of 
his  native  city  from  a  combination  of  those  advantages  with 
the  free  character  of  '  leather  CJounell's'  charitable  institution. 
With  this  view  the  idea  of  a  National  Free  School,  to  super- 
sede the  theatre  of '  Mick  Dempeey's'  labors,  to  be  still  govern- 
ed by  a  committee  of  the  society  which  had  been  founded  for 
the  support  of  the  honored  seminary,  which,  it  is  hoped  Bauim's 
page  has  now  immortalized,  the  members  whereof  (comprising 
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every  respectable  individual  in  the  communitv)  still  met  occa- 
sionally and  paid  their  small  quarterly  subscriptions  ;  and 
to  differ  only  from  its  predecessor  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  go- 
vernment grant,  was  conceived  and  executed. 

The  result  of  Michael  Banim's  labors  was  not    what   be 
expected.     The  building  being  pronounced  fit  for  occapatioiu 
the  Committee  met,  and,  through  improper  interference,  from 
private  motives^  an  incompetent  person  waselectedtotake  charge 
of  the  new  School,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  advicre  of  the 
gentleman  who  had originatedtheplan,anddoneso much  tocairy 
it  out  and  secure  its  success.   Michael  Banim,  of  course,  ceased 
to  take  further  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  ;  the 
members  of  the  Society  began  to  refuse  subscriptions,   on  the 
ground  of  the  support  to  be  derived  from  the  Board   of  ISda- 
cation,  and  to  declare  off  altogether ;  few  or  no  pupils  made 
their  appearance,  on  account  of  the  prejudice  that  existed 
regarding  the  National  System,  and  finally  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation withdrew  the  gratuity,  not  recognising  the  claima  of  a 
school,  in  which  no  effort   was  made  to  promote  the  objects 
>  for  which  the  Board  was  instituted.    Such  was  the  condition 
to  which  *  Mick  Dempsey's'  once  flourishing  realm  was  reduced 
on  Banim's  return  to  Kilkenny.    He  regretted  the  disappearance 
of  the  old  thatched  roof  under  which  the  shivering  Umbs  ot  so 
many  poor  children  were  made  to  experience  annually  the 
blessings  of  Father  ConnelPs  charity,  and  that  of  many  another 
benevolent  spirit  long  after  the  pulse  of  that  commiserating 
heart  had  ceased  to  beat.     The  handsoitie  edificewhich  replaced 
it  was  but  a  poor  competlsation,  in  Banim's  opinion,  for  the 
good  that  had  departed  with  it,  and  in  Jbhe  general  apathy  that 

f)revailed  with  regard  to  the  matter,  he  resolved  to  take  upon 
limself  the  task  of  reviving  the  Society,  and  of  turning  the 
fine  new  school-house  to  some  practical  account  at  least,  if  the 
ancient  utility  of  the  old  one  could  not  be  restored.  For  this 
purpose  he  put  himself  at  once  in  communication  with  the 
Education  Board  to  request  a  renewal  of  the  connection,  and 
with  the  local  clergy  to  secure  an  attendance  of  pupils.  Both 
these  objects  attained,  he  succeeded  in  interesting  Mr.  Keoghan, 
one  of  the  Catholic  curates  of  the  parish,  and  a  gentleman  for 
whose  zeal  as  minister,  and  acquirements  as  a  scholar,  he  had 
the  greatest  esteem,  so  much  in  the  furtherance  of  his  views 
that  the  latter  readily  consented  to  accompany  him  on  a  questing 
excursion  amongst  the  quondam  subscribers.     On  a  fixed  daj; 
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acoordinglj,  the  carriage  was  ready  at  an  hoar  much  earlier 
than  Qsoal,  and  Mr.  Keoghan  being  punctual  to  his  appoint- 
aient,  both  gentlemen  proceeded  on  their  mission ;  the  following 
day  was  devoted  to  the  same  object,  and  a  sum  was  collected 
far  exceeding  all  expectation.     Banim's  glee  was  great  on  the 
e? enings  of  both  these  days^  he  and  the  clergyman  congratu- 
lating themselves  over  a  glass  of  sherry  (which  being  plentifully 
diluted  with  water  formed  his  favorite  beverage)  on  their  eminent 
success,  and  laughingly  relating  how,  by  judiciously  flattering 
the  wivesy  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  both  arrears  and  current 
sibscriptions,  when  the  surly  husbands  would  persist  in  obstin- 
itely  refasing  payment  of  either.      Alas  I  for  the  mutability 
of  human  things^  the  good  Father  Keoghan  was  carried  away 
in  a  few  months  after  by  a  malignant  fever  caught  in  his 
attendance  on  a  patient  at  the  County  Fever  Hospital^  Banim  is 
scarcely  remembered  in  his  native  city,  while  few,  if  any,  know 
if  there  ever  existed  such  a  body  as  the  once  famous  'St.  John's 
YaiQchial  Society.'    But  to  return.    One  week  after  Banim 
had  formed  his  resolution  the  school  was  in  efficient  Working 
order,  and  had  an  impetus  communicated  to  it  which  bore  it 
beyond  the  chance  of  again  sinking  into  the  condition  from 
which  his  efforts  had  raised  it    Nor  did  his  solicitude  in  regard 
to  itstophere;  many  an  hour  was  snatched  from  other  important 
business  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  schooL    Chi  these 
oocasioiis  it  was  necessary  that  the  chair  and  cushions  which 
be  used  at  home  should  be  sent  before  him,  by  which  there 
iras  given  timely  intimation  of  his  approach*-a  drcumstanoe 
vbich  frequently  caused  him  to  allude  to  his  infirmity  in  terms 
of  mingled  pleasantry  and  sadness,  and  to  observe  how  lucky 
it  was  for  both  teachers  and  pupils  that  they  need  be  in  no 
apprehension  of  ever  being  taken  by  surprise.    And  yet  he 
woold  sometimes  express  himself  on  these  and  other  occasions 
so  as.  to  lead  one  to  think  that  he  did  not^  at  least  at  that  time, 
quiie  despair  that  such  might  one  day  be  the  case. 

Having  taken  possession  of  his  chair  in  the  school-room  hs 
would  summon  before  him  the  various  classes  in  turn,  explain 
the  subjects  of  the  different  lessons,  lecture  on  the  elements 
of  Grammar  and  Geography,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  would 
use  his  clenched  hand  with  great  effect  as  a  substitute  for  a 
globe,  when  it  was  necessary  to  explain  why  the  figure  of  the 
earth  was  usually  represented  by  two  circtdar  pictures,  fro, 
and  conunnnicate  all  sorts  of  knowledge  in  such  popular 
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language,  and  in  a  manner  so  fascinating,  tbat  the   little  stu- 
dents  were  always  sorry  when  his  visit  terminated.  He  bestowed 
many  marks  of  favor  and  enconragement,  too,  on  such    of  the 
boys  as  exhibited  marks  of  talent.     There  was  one  in  particular 
for  whose  future  way  in  the  world  he  was  resolved  to  interest 
himself,  bat  chancing,  during  an  evening  drive,  to    surprise 
him  in  the  act  of  lighting  a  collection  of  straw  which   he  bad 
heaped  on  an  unfortunate  hedgehog,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
the  poor  animal  into  a  state  of  activity,  and  tiiereby  furnish 
pastime  to  a  crowd  of  assodateSf  he  abandonedall  his  kind  iiiteu- 
tions  towards  him,  and  save  reading  him  a  severe  lecture  on  his 
cruelty,   never  again  noticed  him  in  any  of  his  subsequent 
visits  to  the  school,  which  were  only  given  up  when  increasing 
feebleness  rendered  it  impossible  to  continue  them  longer. 

Besides  the  improved  system  of  education  which  he  was  the 
means  of  introducing  into  the  school,  he  had  in  contemplation 
another  project  for  still  further  elevating  the  taste  of  the 

Kneration   then   springing  up  around    Wind-gap  Cottage, 
was,  the  establishment  if  possible,  of  light  theatrical  perfor- 
mances, in  connection  with  the  school,  somewhat  after  the 
fiiahion  of  educational  Institutions  of  loftier  pretensions.    The 
practicability  of  the  scheme  was  often  gravely  discussed,  and 
its  Boeoess  considered  certain.    The  musical  and  dramatic 
talents  of  the  artisans  of  the  '  faire  citie'  had  been  celebrated 
even  before  the  time  of  Moore's  theatricals  there,  and  I  may 
safely  add  were  sufficiently  noticeable  at  this  time  at  least  to 
,be  oonaidered  charaoteristic.    From  those,  in  conjunction  with 
the  pupils  attending  theachool,  hereckoned  on  being  able  to  form 
a  tolerably  efficient  company ;  the  schooI«room  he  pronounced 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  theatre ;  and  one  of 
his  own  short  pieces,  which  required  but  simple  scenery  and 
moderate  artistic  skill,  wonld  afford  suitable  material  for  a 
first  attempt.    The  rehearsals  and  other  details  were  to  be  an 
affair  of  personal  superintendence,  and  the  recovery  of  a  little 
even  of  his  former  strength  was  all  that  was  required  to  put 
the  design  in  immediate  execution.    This  he  kept  fondly 
promising  himself  was  some  time  or  other  to  return ;  the  hope 
of  renewed  health,  while  capable  of  hoping,  never  completely 
deserted  him ;  it  was  a  vain  expectation,  however,  and  so 
the  experiment  was  destined  to  remain  untested.    The  same 
cause  prevented  him  from  ^ving  to  the  world  a  work,  the 
plan  of  which  had  been  conceived  some  years  bef<Mre,  and  for 
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Thick  considerable  materials  had  been  collected ;  it  was  to 
have  been  entitled  the  *  Lies  of  History/  and  dedicated  to  his 
daughier. 

When   discussing  his  theatrical  project,  he   would  lay  it 
down  as  a  oia&im^  that  a  high,  moral  style  o{  drama  was  a  test 
of  a  country  ^s  greatness ;  that  it  fostered  the  seeds  of  nationality 
and  matnred  its  fraits ;  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  amongst 
the  most  powerful  instruments  of  refinement  and  order;  and 
that  to  cultivate  and  spread  a  taste  for  it  was  a  task  becoming 
c»ciy  man  truly  desirous  of  regenerating  his  country  or  pro- 
tecting lier  independence*    His  impressions  in  this  respect 
seemed  founded  on  grounds  furnished  by  his  own  special  case ; 
kx  questioning  his  daughter,  one  day,  on  the  subject  of  her 
school  exercises,  and  looking  through  the  little  pile  of  books 
bom  which  she  had  been  preparing  her  various  lessons,  he 
expressed  some  surprise  at  not  being  able  to  discover  amongst 
them  the  one  which  of  all  others  be  most  wished  to  see  in 
her  bands  ;  and  to  her  request  to  be  informed  to  what  parti- 
cular book  he  alluded,  he  replied  that  it  was  the  old  '  Scott's 
Lessons^'  or  '  Speaker,'  as  that  once  popular  treatise  on  Elo- 
cution was  more  generally  called,  adding  that  the  study  of  the 
dnimatic  selections  comprised  in  it,  had  taking  into  view  the 
whole  circle  of  his  youthful  disdpluie,  by  far  the  largest  share 
in  the  process  whicli  formed  his  mind.    Indeed  the '  rival  near 
the  throne'  of  the  realm  of  theatrical  recitation,  whom  Jamea 
Charles  Bocmahon  (Buchanan,  for  he  was  a  real  character,  as 
I  need  scarcely  say  almost  all  Banim's  were,)  the  Master  of 
the  English  Academy,  suspected  he  was  one  day  to  encounter 
m  person  of  the  young  hero  of  ^  Father  Gonnell,'  was  no  oth^ 
than  httle  John  Banim  himself.  It  was  little  John  Banim's  fore* 
&nger  of  the  right  hand  that  used  to  define  with  such  exactitude 
the  orb  of  Nerval's  shield ;  his  little  head  that  was  wont  to  drop 
ts  naturally  asleep  on  the  form  in  the  old  sohool^room,  as  if  it 
were  tbegenuine  royal  couch  onBosworthfieldy  and  then  express 
by  such  unmistakeable  signs  the  mortal  terror  that  had  disturb^ 
ed  his  slumber ;  and  it  was  from  his  little  fist  when  personating 
Will  Boniface  *  the  imaginary  ale'  was  quaffed  with  the  smack 
ittd  relish  that  were  accustomed  to  draw  tears  of  laugbtor  from 
the  good  old  priest,  and  throw  the  rough  but  warm-hearted 
housekeeper,  who  had  never  in  the  course  of  her  life  seen  anything 
approaching  ft  veritable  actor,  into  a  fever  of  delight,  forcing 
bcr  to  vent  her  approval  in  tenos  so  near  the  line  in  Shakspeare 
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— *  he  does  it  as  like  one  of  those  harloty  players  as  ever  I  see,' 
that  a  listener  nnacqaainted  with  her  unromantic  nature  tnight 
easily  be  betrayed  into  the  belief  that  shie  actually  meant  a 
quotation  from  the  bard. 

He  was  not,  however^  by  any  means  so  much  of  a  visionary 
as  to  allow  a  theory,  no  matter  what  it  might  have    for   its 
object,  or  how  large  a  share  of  his  attention  it  might    claim, 
to  interfere  materially  with  his  serious  occupations ;  indeed  it 
was  only  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  as  to  health 
and  leisure,  that  he  purposed  his  present  plan  should  be  worked 
out.    Whilst  the  chance  of  such  a  happy  state  of  things    was 
becoming  every  day  more  unlikely,  though  not  so  as  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  an  utter  impossibility,  a  portion  of  a  company 
just  then  disengaged  by  the  periodical  closing  of  one  of  the 
Dublin  theatres,  arrived  in  Kilkenny,  and  the  local  newspapers 
were  requested  to  acquaint  the  public  that  a  series  of  perfor- 
mances would  be  forthwith  given  in  the  'Assembly  Booms;'  of 
the  'Tholsel,'  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  a 
comedian  of  established  reputation,  assisted  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  names  in  the  profession.    Amongst  other 
great  feasts  to  which  the  citizens  were  to  be  treated,  there 
appeared  announced  in  very  prominent  characters,  *  Banim's 
*  Mayor  of  Windgap'  dramatised  for  the  occasion  by  a  member 
of  the  company.'     Mr.  Banim  regarded  the  announcement  with 
pleasure,  believing  that  the  story  could  be  effectively  used  in  that 
way  by  a  skilful  hand,  and  that  the  thing  would  not  be  attempted 
in  his  immediate  presence,  unless  executed  in  commendable 
fashion.    He  awaited  the  performance,  therefore,  with  some 
interest,  hoping  that  the  result  would  prove  creditable  both  to 
himself  and  the  dramatiser.  It  was  evident,  however,  from  the 
first  scene  that  the  gentleman  who  undertook  the  task  was 

Eossessed  of  more  temerity  than  talent.  Mr.  Qardiner's 
umor  indeed  secured  him  some  applause  in  his  personation 
of  the  Mayor's  Bailiff,  a  character  which  had  been  sketched 
with  such  fidelity  in  the  original,  that  much  of  its  individuality 
as  it  had  lost  in  its  transmutation,  it  was  still  easily  recog- 
nized, and  '  Bryan  Sween/  resounded  from  all  directions  of 
the  house  each  time  he  made  his  appearance.  Bryan  Sweeny 
was  the  real  name  of  the  worthy  who  sat  for  tlm'  portrait  to 
Banim,  and  though  some  years  had  elapsed  since  the  decease 
of  himself,  and  the  corrupt  old  corporation  of  which  he  had 
been  an  officer,  the  identity  was  at  once  admitted  by  all  who 
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bd  been  familiar  with  that  model  official.    In  the  remainder 
of  the  details  the  piece  bore  bo  little  resemblance  to  the 
original,   that  it  would  seem  the  title  of  '  Mayor  of  Wind* 
Gap'  was  bestowed  on  it  only  as  the  best  means  that  coald 
be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  ^  filling  the  house/    This 
ttpari  of  the  affair  annoyed  Mr.  Banim^  and  for  a  time  he  felt 
almost  as  mortified  'as  if  the  failure  could  be  attributed  to  his 
own  prodaction.     He  bitterly  observed  that  he  believed  there 
never  yet  vas  a  scribbling  fool  who  did  not  fancy  he  could  write 
1  piay^  and  vho  failing  to  give  the  world  some  ridiculous  pro- 
duction of  his  own,  did  not  disfigure  somebody  else's.   Anxious 
to  impress  his  fellow  citizens  with  a  more  favorable  opinion  as  to 
lui  powers  as  a  dramatic  writer  than  what  they  could  be  expected 
to  entertain  from  witnessingthe  performance  just  alluded  to,  and 
ambitioua  of  having  one  of  his  own  pieces  represented  in  his  na- 
tive city,  he  proposed  to  Mr.  Gardiner  to  bnngout '  The  Con- 
script Sisters/  which  had  been  writtenforAmold*sTheatre,and 
tcled  th««  with  eminent  success.    Gardiner  perused  it,  but 
finding  it  did  not  come  quite  within  the  range  of  his  own  or  his 
company's  talents,  he  returned  it  to  the  author,  who  was  thus 
debvred  the  only  remedy  that  presented  itself  for  the  outrage 
committed  on  one  of  his  most  exquisite  of  the  CV Hara  tales/' 

Taking  np  the  narrative  from  this  point  Michael  Banim 
writes  to  us : — 

**  Late  in  July,  1842, 1  left  home  to  spend  a  fortnight  with 
some  friends  forty  miles  from  Kilkenny  :  when  parting  from 
my  brother  I  could  perceive  no  change  for  the  worse  in  his 
symptoms  or  appearance.    I  was  suddenly  summoned  home 
in  consequence  of  his  dangerous  illness.    I  returned  at  once. 
I  found  him  barely  able  to  recognise  me— only  able  to  take 
my  hand  and  look  in  my  face,  but  incapable  of  speaking.    I 
saw  at  a  glance  that  his  time  of  suffering  was  nearly  over.    I 
attended  on  him  until  I  closed  his  eyes.     His  struggle  against 
death  was  an  enduring  one.     His  chest  and  lungs  were  sound 
and  healthy,  and  he  continued  to  breathe  strongly,  but  not 
painfully,  for  a  day  and  night  after  all  consciousness  had  left 
faim.    Death  was  rather  the  extreme  of  exhaustion  than  a  vio- 
lent separation  of  the  spirit  from  its  prison*    Life  passed 
from  him  almost  unperceived. 

Frequently,  during  the  last  six  years  of  his  life,  my  brother 
and  I  had  been  together,  he  engaged  my  promise  that  I  would 
stand  by  while  his  grave  was  digging,  that  I  would  see  the  side 
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of  his  mother's  oc^n  laid  hart,  and  that  when  his  body  was 
lowered  to  its  last  resting  place»  I  should  be  certain  the  side  of 
hisooffin  was  in  close  contact  with  that  of  his  beloved  parent. 
His  instructions  were  religiously  observed. 

There  are  two  portraits  extant  of  the  subject  of  yonr  memoir; 
one,  in  mj  possession,  painted  by  himseli^  when  in  his  nine- 
teenth, or  approaching  to  his  twentieth  year ;  the   other  re-- 
maining  with  the  talented  artist  of  whose  pencil  it  is  the  pro- 
duction, Mr.  Geoi^  Mnlvany  of  Dublin;  the  last  mentioned 
taken  after  the  total  failure  of  health.    Both  these  pictures 
are  excellent  likenesses  of  the  original  at  the  different  periods 
of  life  when  they  w^e  painted,    rlacing  them  side  by  side  it 
would  requite  almost  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  trace  a 
resemblance  between  themt  or  to  acknowledge  them  as  repre- 
sentations  of  the  same  person. 

I  have  not  attempted,  in  any  of  my  notes  furnished  you, 
to  measure  my  brother's  claims  to  literary  -distinction.  His 
merit  as  a  poet  or  novelist  I  have  not  sought  to  weigh  or  to 
decide  on.  I  have  contented  myself  with  giving  a  futhful 
account  of  his  early  and  more  mature  endeavours  to  establish 
the  reputation  he  thirsted  to  attain.  The  range  and  quality 
of  his  genius  as  a  writer  I  leave  to  more  disinterested  parties 
than  myself  to  ascertain  and  define.  I  think  I  may  claim  tor 
him,  however,  numerous  amiable  qualities,  springing  direcUy 
from  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  affections ;  and  many  valuable 
qualities  emanating  tiam  the  head,  the  formator  of  character. 

His  affections  were  ardent,  impulsive  and  uncalculating. 
He  was  industrious,  persevering,  and  self*reliant  so  long  as  bis 
physical  capabilities  enabled  him  to  be  so. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  died  while  yet  young,  and 
that,  for  fully  thirteen  years  preceding  his  demise^  the  physique 
of  his  mental  power  was  not  in  health,  nor  the  full  foroe  of 
his  mind  at  his  command.  At  forty-four,  his  age  when  he 
died,  men  of  genius  begin  to  train  the  flights  of  imagination 
and  fancy  within  the  scope  of  reason,  to  prune  ezuberances 
and  to  contrast  with  judgment. 

I  think  I  may  afiifm  that,  had  it  pleased  Providence  toha?e 
given  him  health  during  the  thirteen  years  he  was  an  ailing 

•  This  is  the  portrait  of  "  her  own  graw^hawn"  before  which  old  Mrs. 
Bamm,  John's  mother,  used  to  pray.  See  laiaa  Qu  abterlt  Htvaw, 
Vol.    v.,  No.  19,  p.  479. 
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and  ineapaUe  aspirant  for  fmaeand  independence,  and  to  have 
pioloDged  hia  life  until  he  had  descended  even  but  little  from 
the  summit  of  existence  which  he  had  not  reached,  he  would 
have  made  good  way  towards  the  goal  he  had  marked  out  ul- 
timstely  to  reach.  I  am  confident  that,  had  health  and  life 
been  his,  he  would  have  advanced  much  closer  than  he  did  to 
'lame'a  Magnetic  Altar^  the  bourne  to  be  attained,  as  ex- 
pressed in  one  of  hia  early  rhymes. 

About  to  close  my  subject  I  will  h^e  reiterate  the  opinion 
I  nentioned  to  vou  when  rekting  the  termination  of  his  boyish 
fssnon.  I  otilf  think  that  the  peculiar  ailment  causing  death. 
Slid  which  for  some  time  baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  eminent 
ondical  men,  had  its  origin  at  the  period  of  this  early  calamity. 
I  jodge  that  his  brain  was  then  injured,  and  that  the  subsequent 
orerworking  of  the  seat  of  thouglit  brought  on  tlie  spinal 
disease,  which  first  paralysed  his  limbs  and  finally  extinguished 
life. 

My  brother  left  behind  him  a  widow  and  an  only  child,  his 

daughter  Mary.    I  have  stated  that  this  bdoved  daughter  had 

been,  through  the  kind  interference  of  the  present  Earl  of 

Garlttle,  placed  on  the  Pension  List  at  £40  a  year.     Shortly 

after  her  father's  death  she  was  placed  at  the  convent  school 

of  Waterfbrdj  under  the  special  care  of  the  sister  of  Mr.  Shei), 

Mr.  Sheil  himsdf  being  one  of  her  guardians*    In  the  October 

of  1&4S  I  visited  her  there,  and  spent  the  day  in  private 

discourse  with  her.    She  was  then  a  very  lovely  girl,  full  of 

talent,  full  of  endearing  afiection,  giving  promise  of  doing 

oedit  to  her  parent's  name.    The  February  following  I  received 

iK)tice  that   she  was  very  ill.     She  had  shown  symptoms  of 

chest  disease  at  Gbristmasj  at  first  thought  lightly  of.    When 

1  visited  her  in  February,  consumption  had  painted  two  vivid 

^ts  of  dazzling  red  upon  her  cheeks,  and  given  a  flaring 

iostre  to  her  dark  eyes.    The  June  following  she  died,  in  her 

eighteenth  year^  and  her  coffin  was  placed  on  the  yet  sound 

timber  encasing  her  fathers  remains.'^ 

When  John  Bauim^s  daughter^  his  only  surviving  child 
thus  died,  his  fellow-countrymen  feared  that  his  widow  might 
uot  be  considered  a  fit  object  for  the  bounty  of  the  State. 
Such  fear,  however,  owing  to  the  active  interposition  of  the 
late  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  was  not  well  founded.  The  following 
pwagraph,  from  The  Nation  of  Saturday,  May  10th,  1845. 
describes  all  the  matters  of  interest  connected  with  the  case. 
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and  the  names  appended  show  how  warmly  and  how  general!/, 
despite  opposite  feelings  of  politics  and  religion,  the  memorj 
of  John  Banim^  the  Scott  of  Ireland,  was  cherished  :^— 

"  Mrs.  Banih. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  has  acted  most  kindly  and  creditably  with 
reference  to  this  lady.    A  Committee  of  twenty-one,  incladic^ 
the  most  active  of  the  Conservative  and  Bepeal  writers  and 
speakers,  undertook  to  procure  subscriptions  for  the  purchase 
of  a  small  annuity  for  her ;  but  at  an  early  meeting  it  was 
agreed  to  make  one  more  application  to  Government  for  the 
re-grant  to  the  widow  of  that  pension  so  freely  and  so  wortMy 
given  to  the  orphan  of  John  Banim.     The  application  was 
made  through  Mr.  E.  B.  Boohb,*  the  Member  for  Cork 
County,  and  Sie  Bobbrt  Pjsbl  has  answered  by  saying  that 
the  pension  list  applicable  to  such  a  purpose  is  full;  but  that 
he  will  give  £50  from  the  Boyal  bounty  now  to  Mrs.  Banim, 
and  will  guarantee  her  £40  a  year  on  the  first  vacancy* 

Such  acts  so  done  introduce  an  amenity  and  generosity  into 
public  life;  and  whether  Peel  did  this  from  feding  or  policy, 
he  deserves  equal  credit,  and  we  thank  him  for  it.  Nor  are 
we  less  pleased  at  another  instance  of  the  successful  co-operation 
of  Irishmen,  differing  in  creeds  and  minor  politics,  when  a 
matter  of  national  duty  or  sentiment  is  involved. 

This  was  the  Committee  that  took  up  Mrs.  Banim's  case, 
and  carried  it  to  this  fortunate  issue : — 


Daniel    O'Connell,     Esq., 

M.P. 
John  Anster,  Esq.,  LLJ). 
Smith  O'Brien,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Isaac  Butt,  Esq.,  LLD. 
Dr.  Kane,  M.E.I.A. 
John  O'Connell,  Esq.  M.P. 
Charles  Lever,   Esq. 
Torrens  M'Cullagh,  LL.B. 
Thomas   Davis,    Esq. 

M.E.I.A. 
JSamuel  Ferguson,  Esq.j 

M.R.I.A. 


Thomas  O'Hagan,  Esq. 
William  Carleton,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Boche,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Joseph  Lefanu,  Esq. 
Charles  Gavan  Dufly,  Esq. 
J.   Huband  Smith,    Esq., 

M.E.I.A. 
Thomas  Mac  Nevin,    Esq. 
Dr.  Maunsell. 
J.  Grey  Porter,  Esq. 
James  M'Glashan,  Esq. 
M.  J.  Barry,  Esq.,  . 


*  Now  Lord  Fermo7.  £j>. 
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The  coanty  being,  after  its  fashion,  grateful,  the  fellov 
townsmen  of  John  fianim  resolved  to  manifest  their  belief 
ID  the  fact  that  Kilkennj,  the  College/  Windgap,  and  some 
other  places  existed,  and  that  John  Banim  had  done  a 
little  to  make  them  stand  before  the  world  as  something 
more  than  names  in  an  atlas.  Aceordinglj  in  the  Kilkenny, 
and  other  Irish  papers  of  December,  1862,  the  following 
iDnouncemeut  appeared  :— 

"Banih  Testimonial. 

At  a  Public  Meeting  of  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the 
jenius  of  the  late  Joh\  BaXIM,  held  in  theTholsel,  Kilkenny, 
on  Wednesday,  I5th  Decenjber,  1852,  the  Major  of  Kilkenny 
in  the  Chair,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : — 

Proposed  by  the  Key.  Dr.  Browne,  Kilkenny  College,  and 
seconded  by  J.  M.  Tidmarsh,  Esq.,  T.C. — 

1.  'That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  that  a  suitable 
Testimonial  to  the  memory  of  the  kte  John  Banim,  be  erected 
in  this,  his  native  City.' 

Proposed  by  Kobert  Cane,  Esq.,  M.D.,  and  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  James  Graves — 

2.  'That  the  best  mode  of  evincing  our  respect  for  the 
name  of  John  Banim,  would  be,  to  erect  (if  the  funds  admit 
thereof),  a  Public  Testimonial,  which  would  be,  at  the  same 
time,  omameutal  to  the  City,  and  prove  of  use  and  convenience 
to  the  Public  at  large.' 

Committee. 


The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis 
of  Ormonde,  Kilkenny  Cas- 
tle. 

Bight  Hon.  W.  P.  Tighe, 
I).L.,  Woodstock,  County 
Kilkenny. 

John  Potter,  Mayor  of  Kil- 
kenny. 
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Daniel  Cullen,  Ex-Mayor  of 

Kilkenny. 
Bev.  Dr.  Browne,  Kilkenny 

College. 
Bev.  James  Graves,  Kilkenny. 
M.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  Kilkenny 

City,  Inch- House,  Kilkenny. 
Jonn  Greene,  M.P.,  Kilkenny 

County. 
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John  LawsoD^  Solicitor,  KiU 

kenny, 
Michael   Shortall,    Solicitor, 

Kilkenny. 
Thomas  Power,  Kilkenny. 
M.  Davis,  Kilkenny. 

A.  CoUes^  Kilkenny. 

B.  Molyneux,  V.S.,  Kilkenny. 
P.  Watters,  Town  Clerk,  KiU 

keuny. 

J.  Poe,  Solicitor,  Kilkenny. 

T.  Dunphy,  Kilkenny. 

f .  Devereux,  Eingville,  Coun- 
ty Kilkenny. 

J.  M'Creery,8t.  John's  Place, 
Kilkenny. 

James  O'Neill,  John-st.,  Kil- 
kenny. 

John  Campion,  Patrick-st., 
Kilkenny. 

Thomas  Hewetson,T.C.,Bose- 
Tnn-st.,  Kilkenny. 

Thomas  Cody,  T.C.,  Bose- 
Inn-st.^  Kilkenny. 

Treasurer  : — Daniel  Cullen,  Ex-Mayor  of  Kilkenny. 

Secretaries : 

John  Thomas  Campion,  John's-bridge. 
John  G.  A.  Prim,  Editor  of  Kilkenny  Moderator. 
John  Beville,  Editor  of  Kilkenny  Journal. 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  Treasurer,  Secretaries, 
or  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee.'^ 

The  Testimonial  selected  was  a  bust  in  marble^  executed  by 
Hogan,  the  resemblance  being  caught,  for  the  most  part,  from 
Mulvany'tf  picture,  and  in  the  year  1854  it  was  placed  in  the 
Tholsel  of  Kilkenny. 

This,  reader,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Biography  of  John 
Banim.  Is  there  no  moral  to  this  life  history  ?  Is  there 
nothing  to  follow  the  "  Here  Lies  ?"  Aye,  lessons  of  labor, 
of  patience,  of  love,  of  hope,  of  charity,  of  faith  in  God  when 


William  Shee,  Sergeant-at- 
Law,M.P.,Kilkenny  County. 

J.  St.  John,  LJj.D.,  N'ore- 
View  House,  Kilkenny. 

H.  Potter,  J.P.,  High  Sheriff 
of  the  City  of  KUkenny. 

Thomas  Hart,  J.P.,  Windgap 
Cottage. 

Bichard  Smithwick,  J.P., 
BirchfieldjCounty  Kilkenny. 

Abraham  Whyte  Baker,  Bci- 
lytobin.  County  Kilkenny. 

Bobert  Cane,M.D.,  Kilkenny. 

Captain  Helsham,  Kilkenny. 

John  James,  M.B.C.8.I.,  Kil- 
kenny. 

Z.  Johnson,  M.D.,  &c.,  Kil- 
kenny. 

John  Kearns,  M.B.C.S.,  Kil- 
kenny. 

James  Tidmarsh,  T.C.,  Kil- 
kenny. 

C.  O'Callaghan,  Kilkenny. 
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hope  was  all  but  dead)  of  honor,  of  patriotism,  and  of  firm^ 
bat  smiling,  endnrance.  But  there  is  another  lesson — a  dead 
man  of  genitis  may  have  a  bast  erected  to  grace  his  memory 
in  his  native  town,  but  he  may  not  have  a  tombstone  to  cover 
his  bones  and  to  mark  his  grave,  even  though  it  can  be 
procured  for  ten  pounds. 


Before  closing  this  paper  we  beg  to  direct  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  subjoined  appendix.  "We  have  printed  it  as 
ve  desire  to  show  that  Michael  Banim  is  worthy  some  mark 
of  the  nation's- appreciation  of  his  genius,  and  of  his  very 
considerable  share  in  the  authorship  of  the  Tales  By  The 
(THara  Family. 

Michael  is  no  longer  a  young,  active  man  :  he  is  now  very 
different  from  that  Barnes  0*Hara  for  whom  €aulA  Flannigan 
and  Peggy  Nowlan  selected  the  shirt  which  '^'was  not  a  shirt 
eiUirely^  ;*  he  is  a  hard  worked  man,  subsisting  upon  the 
small  profits  of  his  general  shop,  aided  bv  the  per  centages  of 
a  cess  collector ;  he  has  to  rear  a  young  family  on  such  means 
as  these,  and  considered  it  a  triumph  of  financial  ability  when 
he  wast  enabled,  last  summer,  to  send  his  eldest  danghter,  a 
young  girl  of  astonishing  ability  and  Uterary  taste,  to  school 
to  a  convent  in  France. 

We  ask  for  no  present  aid  from  the  nation  to  Michael 
Banim,  but  we  do  ask  that,  at  the  death  of  John  Banim's 
widow,  now  in  weak  health,  the  pension  which  she  receives, 
shall  be  transferred  to  Michael  Banim,  should  he  then  be 
living,  or  to  his  eldest  surviving  daughter  if  he  be  dead.  This 
is  not  demanding  much,  but  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
granted,  if  the  citizens  of  Kilkenny  petition  for  it,  through  an 
old  and  an  sincere  friend  and  patron  of  John  Banim's — His 
Excellency  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 


-V- 


*  See  Ibzsb  Quarterly  Revibw,  Vol.  V.,  No.  17.f  p.  38,  note. 


Tiie  gentleman  who  has  favored  as  with  the  letter  printed 
at  p.  67,  has  -supplied  us  with  many  Taloable  notes  ot 
Banim's  every  day  life,  which  shall  be  inserted  in  the  June 
number  of  this  Aevibw.  These  notes  are  of  the  very  greatest 
interest,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  acceptable  to  every  admirer 
of  John  Bauim's  genios. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE   BIOGRAPHY 

OF 

JOHN    BANIM. 


MICHAEL    BANIMS    CLAIMS  TO  A   PARTICIPA- 
TION   IN    THE    NOVELS    DISPUTED. 

INTKBE8T1NO    COBBB8PONDBNCB  :» 

[Mr.  William  John  Fitzpatrick— a  gentleman  who  has  obtained  a 
respectable  literary  status  by  his  Lifa^  Times  and  Cotemporanes 
of  Lord  Cloncurry,*  and  other  productions  of  lesser  pretension-— 
having  been  attacked  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Brighion 
Oiuirdian  for  mentioning  in  Notes  and  Queries,  on  the  authority  of 
this  Review,  that  Michael  Banim  had  written  the  novels  Crohoore 
and  The  Croppy,  replied  with  such  force  and  spirit  to  his  masked 
assailant,  that  we  feel  inclined  to  throw  all  the  documents  which 
i|(peared  on  the  subject  into  the  form  of  an  Appendix,  believing  that 
those  who  felt  interested  in  our  Banim  memoir,  will  not  view  with 
ladifference  a  correspondence  which  grew  out  of  it. — Ed.  I.  Q.  B.] 

[From  the  Brighton  Guardian  of  Wednesday,  Nov.  14th,   1855.] 

TALES  BY  THE  G'HARA  FAMILY. 

fiuL— Permit  me  through  the  medium  of  your  very  widely  cir- 
culated Journal  to  correct  a  misrepresentation  made  in  the  last 
Domber  of  Notes  and  Queries  by  a  person  signing  himself  ''William 
John  Fitzpatrick.'*  This  gentleman  writes  &om  South-hill  Avenue, 
Booterstown,  Dublin,  and  says  '*  The  interesting  Tales  of  the 
(yHara  FamUy,  which  some  thirty  years  ago  excited  a  marked  sen- 
tttioa  in  literary  circles,  were  until  quite  recently  believed  to 
owe  their  popularity  entirely  to  John  Banim.  A  memoir  of  Mr. 
Banim  at  present  appearing  in  the  Irish  Quarterly  Rbvirw  in- 
forms the  public  that  his  brother  Michael,  ex-Mayor  of  Kilkenny, 
wrote  Crohoore  of  tite  BiU^hook,  the  Croppy, — in  fact,  some  of  the 


•  For  a  review  of  Fitzpatrick's  ••  Life,  Times  and  Cotemporanes 
tf  Lord  Chneurry,"  sec  Irish  Qoartkblt  Rbtibw,  Vol.  v.,  No. 
XVlil,  p.  830.— Ed. 
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very  best  of  the  0*Hara  Tals  -    Now,  Sir,  let  me  inform  the  pubJic 
through  your  columns^  that  a  greater  misrepresentation  was  never 
sent  to  print  than  the  above  passage  from  Notes  and  Queries.  ^  The 
fact  is,  that  the  late  John   Banim  not  only  composed  every  line  of 
"  Crohoore  of  the  Bill-hook"  from  his  own  brain,  but  also  transorib- 
ed  every  line  of  it   with  his  own  weary  hand,  and  that,   too,    at  a 
period  when  he  was  not  even  on  speaking  terms  i*^ith  his   brother 
Michael,  better  known  as  **  the  shabby  Mayor  of  Kilkenny  ;'*  and  at 
that  very  period  when  Crohoore  was  written  poor  John  Banim  was 
in  a  state  of  beggary  and  without  a  coat,  and  after  a  weary    day's 
labor  at  this  exquisite  work  he  would  stroll  out  in  the  dark  with  an 
old  black  cloth  round  his  shoulders  to  roam  by  the  river  side   for   a 
breath  of  air,  while  his  ex-mayorship  Michael,  who  wishes  to  obtain 
some  new  installation  or  other  hanonr  on  borrowed  plumes,  by  rob- 
bing the  dead  of  his  fame,  was  luxuriating  on  homefed  mutton   and 
*'  mountain  dew"  in  the  town  of  Kilkenny,  while  (not  the  iadiotdual, 
as  Mr,  Fitzpatrick  is  pleased  to  call  him)  the  great  John   Banim 
was,  hungry,  thirsty,  and  weary,  weaving  from  his  own  brain  that 
truly  beautiful  work  for  the  amusement  of  an  admiring  English 
public.     Now,  Sir,  regarding  the  authorship  of  that  splendid  Novel, 
the  Croppy,  Mr.   Michael  Banim,  the  ex-mayor  of  Kilkenny,  was 
giving  and  attending  "  Harvest  Homes,"  and  dancing  Irish-jigs  in 
the  Province  of  Leinster,  while  the  poor  half-starved  author,  John 
Banim,  was  writing  the  Croppy  at  the  hospitable  home  of  the  late 
Mr.    W.    Donnell,  of  Balinlig   House,  in  the  Vaie  of  Gieaariff, 
county  Antrim,  Province  of  Ulster,  North  of  Ireland.     And  tbtf 
curious  English  traveller  in  passing  through  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Glenariff  can  without  any  trouble  see  the  very  room  in  Balinlig 
house  where  John  Banim,  alone  and  unaided,  wrote  and  composea 
every  line  of  that  exquisite  Novel  The  Croppy  ;  and  that,  too,  when 
bis  brother  Michael  would  not  give  the  **  Literary  Madman,"  as  be 
was  pleased  to  call  poor  John,  one  single  sixpence  to  save  him  from 
starvation.     At  this  period,  the  late  Lieut.. General  A.  Ouppage,  of 
Clare  Grove,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  was  sojourning  at  his  shoot- 
ing lodge  (Mount   Edwards)  near   Glenariff,   and  oy   chance  the 
General  met  the  ha1f>clothed  Novelist  one  day  at  a  classio  spot  call- 
ed the  **  Red  Caves,"  nearly  opposite  to  the  place  where  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  wrecked  on  the  Irish  coast.     The  rich  East  India 
Ooropany's  OAcer  and  the  poor  author  entered  into  conversation, 
and  the  sequel  was,  that  the  General  gave  John  Banim  fifty  pounds 
to  go  travel  to  the  town  of  Wexford  and  elsewhere,  to  collect  the 
true  incidents  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  '08  fDr  the  pages  of  «<  The 
Croppy."    The  shabby  ex-mayor  of  Kilkenny  (for  there  have  been 
shabby  Mayors  in  more  towns  than  Brighten),  knew  nothing  of 
these  matters,  or,  in  fact,  nothing  of  the  personal  history  of  his 
clever   brother  at  the  period  these  worm  were  written.     John 
Banim's  children  were  too  young  at  this  time  to  know  anything  of 
his  movements,  and  his  wife  was  a  hundred  miles  or  more  away  from 
him ;  so  the  friends  of  the  ex-mayor  may  with  impunity  think  that 
time  has  cast  oblivion  over  the  life  and  sufferings  of  the  departed 
Novelist,  and  that  now,  in  this  distant  period  they  may  assert  what 
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tliej  pfeaaie.  juid  pluck  the  laur«l  from  the  grave  of'  him  whq  earned 
it  well.  Bat  if  the  readers  of  Notes  cmd  Queries  t&Ve  the  trpuble 
of  inquiring  who  is  the  writer  of  the  memoir  Qf  '*  this  individual^* 
they  will  find  it  is  written  hv  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  hicaself,  or  else  &ome 
tttfaier  minion  of  the  ex^shabby  mayor  of  Kilkenny,  who  have  some 
worldly  project  to  carry  out  by  blasting  the  fame  of  a  truly  great 
Novelist,  who  destroyed  his  health  at  the  midnight  lamp  and  short- 
ened his  life  in  the  cause  of  literature.  If  th^  shade  of  the  late 
John  Banim  could  arise  from  his  lowly  grave  and  read  Mr.  Fitz- 
Patrick's  article  in  the  last  number  oi  Notet  and  Queries^  with  what 
truth  it  might  ezclaimy 

Amid  the  stranger  throqg 

Enemiee,  I  h&v6  none ; 

But  from  my  would-be  firlend*  aa4  relatives. 

May  Heaven  save  my  fame. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  ^ervaotj 

A  LoviiR  Off  JUSTICB. 

[From  the  «*  ^r^A/en  Hero/^' of  Saturday  November  17th.] 
TALES    OF    THE    O'HAUA    FAMILY. 

7b  ihe  Editor  of  the  Brighton  Herald.  ' 

SiB. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Brighton  Ouardian  a  writer  who 
eiens  himself  "  A  Lovbk  op  Justice/'  makes  a  Herce  attack  upon 
William  John  Fitzpatrick  for  stating,  in  a  recent  number  of  Notes 
mad  QttrrieSf  that  *<  Michael  Banim,  now  ex-Mayor  of  Kilkenny,  was 
the  author  of  Crohoore  of  the  Bill-hook,  The  Croppify'^in  fact*  some 
of  the  best  of  the  0*Hnra  Talus."  ''A  Lover  op  Justice," 
observes  upon  this — **  Let  me  inform  the  puihMo  through  ^our 
columns,  that  a  greater  misrepresentation  was  never  sent  to  print 
tkaa  the  above  passage  firom  N^jten  and  Queries.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  late  John  Banim  not  only  composed  every^ine  of  Crohoore  of 
Vie  BiU-hooh  firom  his  own  brain,  but  also  transcribed  every  line  of 
it  with  his  own  weary  hand,  and  that,  too,  at  a  period  when  he  was 
not  even  on  speaking  terms  with  his  brother  Michael." 

Now,  as  this  question  of  authorship  is  one  that  is  interesting  to 
the  general  public,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  a  portion  of  your 
space  to  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  upon  it.  That  the  Tales 
iff  ike  O'Ham  Famiiy  were  the  joint  production  of  John  and  Michael 
Banim  has  never,  I  believe,  been  questioned  until  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  and  it  is  proved  by  the  published  correspondence  of  John 
Banim.  It  is  new  to  me,  too,  that  John  and  Michael  Banim  were 
ever  uoon  bad  terms.  But  if  they  ever  were,  certainly  it  could 
not  of  Deen  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  these  Tales ;  fbr  upon  this 
point,  too,  we  have  the  evidence  of  John*8  own  letters.  These 
letters  to  Michael,  extend  over  the  period  of  John's  residence  in 
London  from  1822,  when  he  first  arrived  in  town,  up  to  1825,  when 
the  O'Hara  Tales  made  their  appearanee,  and  in  these  letters  fre. 
qnent  reference  is  made  by  John  to  the  tale  that  Michael  had  under* 
taken  to  contribute  to  the  collection  ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  inter- 
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nal  evidence  In  these  letters  to  prove  that  the  tale  in  question 
Crohoore  6fthe  Bill-hook,  .       ^, 

•«A  Lover  of  Justice"  will  find  this  correspondence  in  the 
Irish  Quarterly  Review  for  December,  1854  ;  and  I  will  give  a 
few  passages  from  it  to  settle  the  point  that  the  two  brothers  were, 
if  not  upon  speaking  terras,— for  one  was  in  Ireland,  and  the  other 
in  London,— at  least  upon  the  most  affectionate  writing:  ternia. 
Lender  date  of  *•  London,  May  2nd,  1824,"    John  thus  writes  to  his 

brother : —  ,.,,.,, 

"  My  Dear  Michael,— I  have  read  attentively,  and  with  the  great- 
est pleasure,  the  portion  of  the  tale  you  sent  me  by  J.  H So 

far  as  it  goes,  I  pronounce  that  you  have  been  successful.  Here 
and  there  I  have  marked  such  particular  criticism  as  struck  me, 
and  them  you  may  note  by  referring  to  the  margin.  I  send  you 
the  MSS.  of  my  tale,  and  I  request  your  severest  critcism  ;  scratch, 
cut  and  condemn  at  your  pleasure.  This  is  the  first  copy.  Look- 
ing over  it,  I  perceive  many  parts  that  are  bad ;  send  it  back  when 
you  can,  with  every  suggestion  you  are  capable  of  making.  Read  it 
for  the  whole  family  m  solemn  conclave.  Let  father,  mother, 
Joanna  and  yourself  sit  in  judgment  on  it,  and  send  me  all  your 
opinions  sincerely  given."  ,  , .  ,  i.      ,     ,. 

Here  we  see  that  John  had  a  much  higher  respect  for  the  literarj 
ability  of  Michael  than  "A  Lover  or  Justice**  seems  to  have. 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  letter,  John  thus  directs  Michael's 
talent  to  the  delineation  of  **  the  peculiarities  we  daily  witness  in 

those  we  meet ; —  .       -m    ,      ^^  r^ 

*•  Paint  for  me  to  the  life,  our  old  parish  priest.  Father  O'Donnell, 
hat,  wig,  jock  coat,  worsted  stockings,  shoe  buckles,  as  he  appeared 
and  spoke,  when  he  patted  our  heads,  and  approved  of  our  profi- 
ciency  in  catechism. 

Give  me  Tom  Guinn,  hat,  gaiters,  watch,  pipe,  and  his  horn 
tinder-box  ;  his  peculiar  jokes,  his  frequent  big  words,  and  his 
gurgling  laugh  at  his  own  conceits.     For  a  reckless  bully,  boy  and 

man,  remember  Michael  B .     I  might,  but  I  will  not  here, 

increase  the  list. 

Get  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  any  of  the  persons  you  ever  knew  ;  put 
them  into  scenes  favourable  to  their  peculiarities,  their  individual- 
ities can  be  exemplified,  without  straining  after  the  point ;  in  proper 
situations,  set  them  Ulking  for  themselves  ;  by  their  own  word  of 
mouth  they  will  denote  their  own  character,  better  than  any  des- 
cription from  your  pen ;  thus  will  you  dramatise  your  tale,  and 
faithful  drama  is  the  life  and  soul  of  novel  writing.  Plot  i»  an 
inferior  consideration  to  drama,  though  still  it  is  a  main  considera- 
tion. 

Do  not  say  that  I  am  dictatorial,  or  that  1  consider  you  to  be  a 
subject  for  a  drilling  ;  but  let  us  unaffectedly  compare  notes  as 
often  as  we  can,  and  both  will  be  benefited.*' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  dated  *«  London,  July  10th,  1825,*'  and 
addressed  to  '*  My  dear  Mike,'  *  he  thus  refers  to  his  brother's 
novel  itself:— 

"  1  think  I  recognise  your  tithe-proctor,  Peery  Clancy,  the  por- 
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trait  is  so  accurate  I  could  not  mistake  the  ^ntleman.  Tour  next 
door  neighbour,  Mickle  Byan,  is  jour  original,  and  vou  have  not 
outstepped  nature^  or  misrepresented  facts,  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

I  on  have  ^^iven  some  of  my  people  a  good  castigation  ;  you  have 
frightened  me  in  fact,  and  almost  made  me  hopeless  of  them«  Don't 
spare  one  of  them,  however — better  t^ou  should  deal  with  them* 
than  critics  of  less  bowels  or  humanity. 

You  must  adopt  my  amendment.  The  woman,  singine  the  keen- 
thecawn,  must  be  the  mother  of  Terence,  not  his  wife  ;  kill  his  wife, 
I  decree  her  death  ;  by  slaying  her,  you  give  a  very  rational  increas- 
ed incentive  to  the  wretched  widower's  thirst  for  vengeance. 

You  tell  me  you  intend  to  cut  off  the  proctor's  ears  ;  slice  them 
close  to  his  head  by  all  means :  do  not  leave  a  shred :  no  honest 
man  will  say  that  he  does  not  deserve  the  cropping.'* 

Here,  I  think,  is  a  sufficient  confutation  of  A  Lover  of  Justice's" 
sllegationa,  both  with  respect  to  the  authorship  of  Crohoore  of  the 
BiiUkofiJi,  and  to  the  alleged  ill  terms  on  which  the  brothers  were. 
His  statement,  that  Crohoore  was  written  by  John  Banim  *'  in  a 
state  of  beggarv,  and  without  a  coat,"  is  equally  wide  of  thetruth. 
The  fact  was,  that  at  this  time  John  Banim  had  a  very  good  house 
over  his  head  (viz..  No.  7>  Amelia-place,  Broropton— -the  house,  as 
he  exulting  tells  his  friends  in  Kilkenny,  in  which  John  Philpot 
Ourran  lived  the  last  months  of  his  life,  and  died),  and  doubtless 
had  a  very  good  coat  to  his  back.  He  was  earning  an  adequate, 
though  arduous,  income  by  writing  for  the  English  Opera  house  and 
for  the  magazines,  until,  in  1825,  Colbum  purchased  the  copyright 
of  the  CHara  Tales.  The  share  which  Michael  Banim  had  in  these 
is  thus  told  by  the  author  of  the  biography  in  the  Irish  Quarterly 
BsviEw,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  being  negligent  of  the  fame 
of  John  Banim: — 

'*  He  (John)  had  commenced,  in  1823,  the  composition  of  his 
intended  novel,  (The  Nowlans),  and  had  written  to  Michael,  urg- 
ing him  to  hasten  in  the  completion  of  his  story,  which  was,  as  had 
been  agreed  upon,  to  form  a  portion  of  the  volumes.  Michael  had 
little  time  to  devote  to  literary  pursuits.  From  morning  till  night 
he  was  engaged  behind  his  fatiier's  counter,  and  in  literary  compo- 
sition he  had  had,  since  leaving  school,  no  practice  beyond  drawing 
up  a  business  account,  or  writing  a  letter  to  John.  But  John  had 
praised  his  talent  as  a  story-teller  ;  had  asked  him  to  write  a  tale 
for  the  forthcoming  work  ;  and  as  John,  a  judge  of  these  things — a 
literary  man  himself— had  approved  his  efforts  thus,  he  determined 
to  make  the  required  attempt. 

"  But  how  was  the  attempt  to  be  made  ?  He  could  not  start  from 
a  customer  to  write  down  the  thought  of  the  moment ;  but  when  did 
genius  ever  fail  in  expedient  ?  Michael  Banim  had  naturally  a  good 
memory  ;  his  story  was  one  founded  on  facts :  and  accordingly, 
whilst  he  was  behind  the  counter,  with  busy  hands  discharging  ail 
the  multifarious  duties  of  a  shopman  in  a  country  town,  his  fancy 
was  busily  at  work,  weaving  the  scenes  of  his  narrative,  and  when  he 
retired  to  his  room  at  night,  he  committed  the  already  formed  scenes 
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to  paper,  and  the  early  morning  generally  found  him  clothing  h'm 
thoughts  in  words>  and  thus  the  powerful  stok'y  entitled  Crokoore  of 
Tki  BUI  Hook  was  composed  and  written » 

•*  The  first  portion  of  the  manuscript  was  transmitted  to  John  for 
perusal,  late  in  the  year  1823.  By  return  of  pont,  a  letter  of  praise 
and  thanks  was  written  to  Michael ;  entreaties  for  more  were 
pressingly  urged.  The  progress  of  the  composition  wfts  necessarily 
slow,  hut  scrap  by  scrap  it  was  forwarded  ;  and,  as  had  been  a^eed 
upon,  John's  portion  or  the  work.  The  Fetches  and  Jvkn  Doe,  were 
sent  to  Michaiei,  each  brother  acting  as  critic  to  the  other,  and  thus 
the  nom  de  plum^,  Tales  By  The  0*Hara  Family,  was  in  every  point 
a  reality— John  taking  the  name  Abei  O'Ham^  Michael  asaumiiig 
that  of  Barnes  O^Bara." 

1  have  to  apologize  for  occupying  so  much  of  your  space  with  these 
details.  But  it  is  a  point  of  literary  history  that  is  not  without  in- 
terest. It  may  appear  somewhat  singular  that  in  a  collection  of  tales 
by  two  brothers, — one  a  professedauthor  and  the  other  a  tradesmaxi>«-* 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  if  not  the  most  powerful,  should  have  been 
written,  not  by  the  author,  but  the  man  in  trade  ;  and  that  this 
should  have  been  nearly,  if  not,  I  believe,  his  only  production.  But 
a  parallel  can  be  found  to  this  in  the  somewhat  similar  collection  of 
tales  called  The  C^tnterbury  Tales,  These  were  the  joint»prodttotion 
of  two  sisters,  one  of  whom,— I  believe,  Harriet  Lee, — wrote  one 
tale,  '*  The  Hungarian's  Tale,'*^-and  this  is  the  most  powerful  of 
the  whole  collection.  It  excited  the  admiration  of  Byron,  and  led 
him  to  write  the  tragedy  of  Werner,  the  incidents  and  characters* 
and,  indeed,  some  of  the  language,  of  which  are  taken  from  **  The 
Hungarian's  Tale.*' 

Why  so  tierce  an  onslaught  should  have  been  made  upon  Mr. 
Michael  Banim  by  "  A  L<>tbr  of  Justice,**  I  cannot  conceive.  The 
fact  of  his  being  ex-Mayor  of  Kilkenny,  upon  which  the  writer  dwells» 
proves  nothing  against  his  ability  as  a  writer.  I  have  only  taken  up 
the  pen  as  a  matter  of  literary  justice,  and  have  no  interest  in  the 
question  of  the  authorship  except  as 

ONE  OF  ^HE  READERS  AND  ADMIRERS  OF  THE  o'HARA  TALBSw 

Brighton,  Nov.  14,  1855. 

[From  the  Brighton  Guardian  of  Wednesday  Nov.  2*2nd.] 
THE  O'HARA  TALKS. 

Sir, — It  was  only  by  chance  that  I  saw  on  this  morning,  for  the 
first  time,  your  journal  of  Wednesday,  November  Uth ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  considerateness  of  some  unknown  English  friend, 
who  sent  it  even  at  the  eleventh  hour>  I  might  never  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  replying  to  a  letter  which  contains  most  offensive 
references  tu  me,  and  that  worthy,  unobtrusive,  and  respectable  man, 
Michael  Banim,  £x  Mayor  of  Kilkenny. 

Your  correspondent  begins  by  saying,  '*  Permit  me  to  correct  a 
misrepresentation  made  in  Soies  and  Queries  by  a  person  signing 
himself  *  William  John  Fitzpatrick.'  This  gentleman'*  [he  corrects 
his  phraseology  on  reflection,]  «'  writes  from  South   Hill  Avenue, 
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Booterstown^  Dub] in,  and  8aj« :— '  The  iaterestix^  Tales  of  the 
O'Hara  Family,  which  some  30  years  ago,  excited  quite  a  sensation 
io  licerarv  circlenj  were  until  recently  believed  to  owe  their  popular- 
ity eutirefy  to  John  Banim.  A  memoir  of  Mr.  Banim  at  present  ap- 
peariRg  in  the  Iriih  Quarterly  Review^  informs  the  public  that  his 
brother  MichaeUEx- Mayor  of  Kilkenny,  wrote  Crohoore,  The  Croppy-^ 
in  Uet  some  of  the  very  best  of  the  0*Hara  Tolek*  " 

The  above  paragraph  (as  quoted  by  vour  correspondent)  occurred 

in  a  recent  inquiry  as  to  whether  Sir  W.  Scott  wrote  all  the  Waverly 

NeveU*  from  beginning  to  end,  and  which,  as  the  contents  of  each 

sQceeedin^  number  of  Noiei  arul  Queries  attest,  has  excited  no  small 

anottut  of  iuierest  and  coriositv.  I  did  not  make  the  assertion  relative 

to  Banim'a  Tales  without  producing  uty  authoritv.     On  that  author- 

ity*  let   the   merits  of  the  case  be  judged.     The  Iruh  Quarterly 

Hewi^D  i«  A  work  of  high  respectability  and  genius.    For  nearly  two 

years,  the  life  of  Banim,  writtt>n  by  the  Editor,  bas  been  regularly 

appearing  in  that  serial.    Banim's  private  correspondence  and  papers. 

have  been   placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Editor — a  gentleman,  well 

known  and  respected  in  literary,  and  general  society,  at  the  Bar, 

and  in  Alma  Mater.   Your  correspondent  supports,  that  if  the  public 

inquire  who  is  the  author  of  the  memoir,  **  they  wiUJind  it  is  written 

hy  Mr,   FUzpatrick  hinuel/.**      Although  it  is  a  biography  which 

any  Irishman  might  feel  proud  to  have  written,  I  emphatically  deny 

all  claim  to  the  authorship. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  in  detail,  my  authorities  for  the  asser- 
tion which  your  correspondent  in  his  wrath,  has  appealed  to  the 
public  to  analyse  and  judge. 

In  the  Irish  Quarterly  Review  for  December,  1854,  p.  830,  appears 
an  interesting  account  of  the  ongin  of  those  tales,  during  a  confer- 
ence between  the  brothers,  John  and  Michael,  and  it  concludes  with 
these  words  : — **  And  thus  amid  the  green  fields  of  Inistiogue  were 
the  Tales  of  the  O'Uara  Family  planned,  and  a  joint  system  of 
writing  commenced,  which  rivalled  in  popularity,  the  Canterbury 
TnUs  by  the  Sisters  Lee."  From  the  manner  in  which  your  eorres- 
fMndent  heads  his  ktter,  '*  Tales  by  the  O'Hara  Family,"  it  would 
appear  as  if  he  too  believed  their  production  to  be  through  the  joint 
S(^ncy  of  the  brothers. 

At  page  850  is  described  Michael  Banim's  literary  labours,  amid 
the  most  onerous  occupation,  *  *  •  '  •  •  **  his  fancy 
vas  busily  at  work,  weaving  the  scenes  of  his  narrative,  and  when 
bs  retired  to  his  room  at  night,  he  committed  the  already  formed 
scenes  to  paper,  and  the  early  uiorning  generally  found  him  clothing 
his  thoughts  in  words,  and  thus  the  powerful  story  of  Crohoore  of 
the  BiU'Hooh  was  compo^id  and  written.  The  first  portion  of  the 
MS.  was  transmitted  to  John  lor  perusal  late  in  1823.  By  return 
of  post  a  letter  of  praise  and  thauLs  was  written  to  Mlcluiel-^en- 
treaties  ior  more  were  presslugly  urged.  The  progress  was  neces« 
tarily  slow,  but  scrap  by  scrap  it  was  forwarded  ;  and,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon,  John's  portion  of  the  work,  'iVie  Fetches  and  Juhu  Due^ 
were  sent  to  Michael,  each  brother  acting  as  critic  to  the  other,  and 
thus  the  Twm  de  plume,   Tales  by  the  O* Uara  Family,  was  in  every 
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point  a  reality,  John  taking  the  name  AM  O'Hara,  Michael  as8iiin« 
ing  that  of  Barnes  0*Hara." 

The  interesting  private  letters  from  John  Banim  to  his  brother, 
\7ith  which  the  memoir  is  sprinkled,  exhibit  the  full  secret  of  their 
modus  operandi.  Some  of  John's  letters  are  playfully  signed  **  Abel 
O'Hara." 

The  revelation  that  **  Crohoore  of  the  BilUHooh"  (the  best  tale  of 
the  series)  was  not  written  by  John  Banim  greatly  surprised  me, 
and  early  last  May  I  called  the  attention  of  that  distingmsbed  Irish 
novelist,  William  Garleton,  to  it  as  remarkable.  *'  i  always  knew.** 
replied  Carleton,  «*  that  Crohoore  of  the  BiU-Hooh  was  Michael's 
and  not  John's."  Carleton  knew  John  Banim  intimately,  and  wrote 
that  interesting  memoir  of  him  which  appeared  in  the  Nation  shortly 
after  his  death. 

With  respect  to  the  powerfully  written  novel  of  The  Croppy  I 
have  referred  to  the  Irish  Quarterly  for  June,  1855,  and  at  pp.  234 
and  235  1  find  the  fullest  particulars  given  of  the  composition  of 
The  Croppy.     The  work  was  written  by  Michael,  and  not  John 
Banim.     It  is,  however,  an  understood  thing,  that  the  brothers 
criticised  and  revised  each  other's  Tales ;  and  if  John  was  really 
seen  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Donnell  (as  your  correspondent  says)  poring 
over  The  Cmppy  in  1827f  and  even  transcribing  portions  of  it,  it 
arenes  nothing.     Your  rather  pert  correspondent  would  do  well  to 
refer  to  the  Quarterly,  and  read  the  truly  affectionate  letters  from 
John  to  his  brother  Michael,  at  this  and  other  periods,  some  of  them 
dated  from  ••  45,   Sea  Houses,  Eastbourne,  Sussex*' — perhaps  not 
one  hundred  miles  from  your   correspondent's '  residence.     If  he 
thinks  that  the  Biography  alluded  to  is  written  in  dispraising  terms 
of  John  Banim,  he  is  mistaken.     The  biographer  is  absolutely  in 
love  with  John's  character  throughout — in  fact  too  much  so  for  the 
taste  of  many.     Your  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  **  A  Lover 
of  Justice"  but  which  it  would  perhaps  be  nearer  the  truth  to  sub- 
scribe *'  A  Lover  of  Slander,"  utters  among  other  most  daring  and 
ridiculous  statements,  "  Now,  Sir,  let  me  inform  the  public,  that  a 
greater  misrepresentation  was  never  sent  to  print,  than  the  above 
passage  from  Notes  and  Queries,    The  fact  is  that  John  Banim  not 
only  composed  every  line  of  Crohoore  from  his  own  brain,  but  also 
transcribed  every  line  with  his  own  weary  hand,  and  that  too  at  a 
period  when  he  was  not  even  on  speaking  terms  with  his  brother 
Michael,  better  known  as  the  shabby  mayor  of  Kilkenny.'    *    *  «•  His 
ex-mayorship   wishes   to   obtain   some   new   installation,   or  other 
honour,  on  borrowed  plumes  by  robbing  the  dead  of  his  fame."   *    * 
*•  Mr.  Michael  Banim  was  giving  and  attending  *  Harvest  Homes' 
and  dancing  Irish  jigs  in  Lein.««ter,  while  John  was  writing  The 
Croppy,"    •     •    <«  His  brother  Michael  would  not  give  *  the  literary 
madman'  (as  he  was  pleased  to  call  him)  one  single  sixpence  to  save 
him  from  starvation."    •     •     "The  shabby  mayor  of  Kilkenny  knew 
nothing  of  the  personal  history  of  his  brother,  at  the  period  those 
works  were  written."    •     •     **  If  the  shade  of  John  Banim  could 
rise  and  read  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  statements  with  what  truth  be 
might  exclaim — 

"  From  my  would-be  friends  and  reUtlvca 
May  heaven  aave  my  name !" 
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For  myself,  I  may  say,  I  was  never  a  personal  friend  of  John 
Banim'sy  much  lets  a  relative.  I  never  even  saw  him.  The  many 
affectionate  letters  written  in  the  fullest  conBdence,  hy  John  and  his 
wife,  to  Michael  (the  originals  of  which  may  doubtless  be  viewed, 
if  necessary)  sufficiently  refute  the  rabid  drivelling  of  a  Ijover  of 
SloMukr.  He  has  been  rioting  in  the  exuberance  of  a  fortnight's  un- 
refuted  calumny.  By  to-morrow's  post  I  will  forward  his  produc- 
tion to  the  ez-mayor  of  Kilkenny,  and  let  that  gentleman  deal  with 
the  writer^  as  he  thinks  fit.  Your  correspondent,  like  most 
slanderers,  wears  a  mask.  He  trembles  to  appear  before  the  public 
whh  hia  name  and  address. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  very  humble  servant, 

W1I.LIAM  JOHM    FlTZPATalCK. 

HUlaborough,  Booterstovrn,  Dublin, 
November  25th,  1855. 

P.S. — Perhaps  I  ought  to  add,  that  Michael  Banim  has  lately 
concluded,  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine^  a  very  interesting 
novel  called  Lovgh  Fiorm,  or  the  Stone  of  Destiny.  He  has  also  written 
a  new  introduction  to  Father  Connetl,  lately  reprinted. 

[From  the  same  Impression  of  the  Brighton  Guardian,  as  contained 
Mr  Fitzpatrick's  Letter.] 

TALES  OF  THE  O'HARA  FAMILY. 

Sw, — haTing  r^ad  in  Notes  and  Queries  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
a  gentleman  in  Dublin  to  the  following  effect: — 

"  The  interesting  Tales  by  the  O'flara  Family,  tchich  some  thirty 
years  ago  excited  quite  a  sensation  in  literary  citcles,  were  until  quite 
recently  believed  to  ove  their  popularity  entirely  to  John  Banim  ;  but  a 
memoir  of  that  individual  at  present  appearing  in  the  Irish  Quarterly 
Review^  informs  the  public  that  his  brother  Michael^  ex^ Mayor  of 
Kilkenny^  wrote  "  Crohoore  of  the  BUI  Hovk,'"  and  «•  The  Croppy"  and 
iitfact  Some  of  the  very  best  of  The  0*IIara  Tales." 

Now,  Sir,  facts  are  stubborn  things,  which  remain  the  same 
despite  of  every  misrepresentation.  I  was  therefore  truly  startled  by 
such  a  strange  announcement  in  Notes  and  Queries,  that  John  Banim, 
whose  authorship  of  the  best  of  the  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family 
has  been  a  well  established  fact  for  "  thirty  years,^'  should  have  his 
fame  nibbled  at  by  an  unknown  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
/ruA  Quarterly  Review ;  and  as  the  question  of  authorship  is  one  of 
interest  to  the  general  public,  1  felt  it  my  duty  to  state  through  the 
columns  of  your  widely  circulated  journal,  that  a  greater  misrepre- 
sentation was  never  sent  to  print. 

A  writer  in  the  Brighton  Herald  of  the  17th  of  this  month  wishes 
to  overturn  my  statement  of  authentic  facts  by  a  pile  of  inconsistent 
paragraphs  which  tell  nothing. 

First,  he  accuses  me  of  '<  making  a  fierce  attack  on  William  John 
Fitzpatrick."  This  is  very  far  from  the  truth.  I  made  no  fierce 
attack  on  that  gentleman  ;  nor  have  I  any  personal  feeling  whatever 
in  the  matter,  save  a  love  of  justice  towards  one  who  is  now  incapable 
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of  dcffending  his  own  fame*  On  the  contrary,  I  neTer  heard  of  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  name  until  I  saw  it  in  AW««  and  Queries  attached  to  a 
very  foolish  article  which  stated  that  '*  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  not 
the  author  of  the  '  Waver  ley  Novels/  and  that  John  Baniin  was  not 
the  author  of '  T«des  by  the  0*Hara  Faittily»''-*aa  article  which  verj 
much  reminded  me  of  Essays  printed  some  iisae  ago  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  not  mad»  [Dr.  Wbately,]  but  silly  enough  to  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  never  gained  by  the  £>uKe  of 
Wellington ;  and  that  no  such  person  as  Buonaparte  ever  eziated. 

Secondly^ — This  writer  in  the  Herald  backs  the  Irith  Qu€u-ieriy 
Review  in  the  truth  of  its  statement,  that  for  thirty  years  John 
Banim  was  known  as  the  recognised  author  of  the  O'Hara  Tales, 
that  he  derived  a  ^reat  popularity  from  them,  and  that  the  literary 
world  was  quite  in  a  eensation  with  his  productions  ;  but  that  a 
writer  of  a  memoir  last  year  brings  to  light  that  bis  brother  Michael 
was  the  author.  In  another  part  the  writer  in  the  Herald  states 
that  Michael  Banim  under  the  name  of  Barnes  O'Hara,  was  wtii 
knotcu  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  0*Hara  tales. 

Now  in  the  name  of  common  sense  how  do  these  two  statements 
chime?  If  Michael  was  well  known  as  the  author  of"  Crohoore  of 
the  Bill  Hook,"  '*  The  Croppy,"  &c.,  &c.,  why  would  John  be  en- 
joying the  undisputed  fame  for  so  many  long  years  until  a  writer 
comes  forward  last  year  to  accuse  him  of  going  on  borrowed  plumes  ? 
Is  it  consistent  with  human  nature  that  Michael  would  allow  John 
Banim  to  usurp  his  fame  and  hh  labours  for  so  many  years  without 
producing  proofs  to  show  the  world  that  he  was  wronged  ?  And 
every  one  who  had  the  honour  of  knowing  the  late  John  Banim, — 
and  many  ar«  still  alive — will  bear  me  out  that  he  was  the  very  last 
roan  on  earth  to  soar  on  Aura  pop  ularis,  unless  it  was  his  right  to 
do  so. 

Thirdly,  the  writer  in  the  Herald  says,  that  if  the  brothers  were 
not  on  speaking  terms,  they  were  on  affectionate  writing  terms. 
Now  does  not  every  body  know  that  there  never  yet  existed  two 
brothers  who  have  not  been  on  both  speaking  terms  and  writing 
terms  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  although  they  may  have  been  on 
bad  terms  both  before  and  after  ?  This  writer  also  refers  me  to  a 
"  printed  correspondence  "  in  the  Irish  Quarterly  Review  /or 
December  1854.  But  does  he  think  I  am  so  unwise  as  to  pin  my  faith 
to  a  printed  correspondence  produced  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  ?  I 
cannot  see  the  water-marks  on  paper,  or  the  genuine  post- marks  of 
the  letters  in  print  ;  and  do  we  not  all  know  that  type  will  refuse 
nothing  while  the  printer  works?  Suppose  the  writer  in  the  Herald 
were  to  write  a  memoir  next  week  of  tne  late  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
stated,  "for  thirty  years  the  Prince  enjoyed  the  popularity  of  being  the 
sole  owner  of  the  Royal  Pavilion,  but  the  accompanying  correspond* 
ence  will  prove  that  your  present  excellent  and  respected  townsman, 
Mr.  — —  was  a  joint  proprietor,  to  whom  belonged  the  best  por. 
tion  of  the  building,"  could  such  a  statement  obliterate  an  established 
fact,  or  is  there  a  man  in  Brighton  would  swallow  the  memoir  ? 

Believing,  however,  the  letters  to  be  genuine, — even  for  the  sake 
of  argument, — it  is  an  "established  fact  that  posterity  can  gain  uu 
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truth  from  the  private  letters  of  authors  to  their  brothers^  sisters, 
fkthers.  or  mothers.  These  letters,  when  written*  are  never  meant 
to  meet  the  public  eje^  and  are  generally  penned  at  a  t^ertain  crisis* 
and  under  certain  influences ;  sometiknes  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
abseutv  and  sometimes  «n  bitter  Uraits  to  gain  a  little  aid  from  home : 
they  woald  auccumb  to  anything,  and  would  not  only  sign  awav  their 
aathorahlp  to  a  brother,  but  their  very  birthright,  if  demandea  to  do 
so,  lor  a  tiuall  draft  on  the  bank.  As  a  proof  of  the  unreliability  of 
early  private  letters  of  authors  to  their  families,  we  find  that  vreat 
geaiusy  Thomas  Chatterton,  writing  to  his  ^mily  at  Bristol  and 
teiUng  them  of  bis  splendid  successes  in  London,  the  number  of 
magazines  he  was  writing  for,  and  th^  golden  harvest  he  was  about 
to  reap,  while,  alas  I  poor  fellow,  he  was  in  the  last  stage  of  starva* 
tion,  said  io  a  few  days  afterwards  was  carried  to  a  palmer's  grave 
as  a  suicude !  We  find  Tom  Moore  writing  home  with  a  syren's  pen 
a  glowing  description  of  his  successes  until  his  poor  fond  mother  was 
made  so  happy  that  she  thought  dear  little  Tom  dwelt  in  an 
eachanted  palace  in  London,  and  had  only  to  say  *'  open  Sesame,*' 
to  enter  mines  of  gold.  And  yet  on  the  day  he  wrote  one  of  these 
cheering^  epistles,  we  find  him  gloomy  and  wretched  with  an  empty 
purse  and  a  scanty  wardrobe,  going  to  a  tailor's  with  ten  shillings 
and  an  old  coat  to  exchange  for  the  loan  of  a  dress  coat  to  dine  with 
the  Prince  Regent  I  We  find  that  sweet  writer,  Gerald  Griffin, 
writing  to  his  truly  amiable  and  excellent  brother,  Doctor  Griffin« 
and  in  aaking  the  loan  of  a  few  pounds  stating  that  it  will  be  the  last 
trespass  he  will  make  on  his  purse,  as  his  triumph  will  soon  be  com- 

tete ;  bis  engagements  are  many,  and  fortune  favours  him  with  a 
vish  hand  ;  and  yet  he  leaves  London  for  ever  as  a  dispirited  author^ 
and  it  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  his  kind  and  fond  brother 
the  Doctor  knew  of  his  many  miseries  in  the  vast  Babylon.  Where- 
fore, then,  should  any  reality  of  wealth  or  happiness  be  drawn  from 
the  incident  that  for  a  time  John  Banim  lived  at  7*  Amelia  placej 
BroraptoD,  the  house  where  John  Philpot  Curran  diedP  Did  that 
UTteveot  the  gloom  of  adversity  from  falling  on  hi6  pathway,  and  the 
arightest  hopes  of  his  heart  passing  away  from  him  like  a  dream  ? 
As  the  writer  in  the  Herald  is  so  sagacious  as  to  discover  that  John 
Banim  had  a  good  coat  and  was  in  good  means  in  that  house,  why  is 
he  not  also  sagacious  enough  to  know  that  there  is  a  bosom  friend  of 
the  late  John  Banin  living,  who,  if  he  related  the  sufferings  of  the 
author  while  writing  some  of  the  be^t  of  the  O'tiara  Tales,  the  bare 
recital  would  draw  tears  from  the  most  hardened  eyes  and  sighs  From 
the  most  obdurate  heart ;  and  why  is  he  not  aUo  sagacious  enough 
to  kuvw  that  John  Banim  had  a  dear  bosom  friend  aud  compuition 

euUcd  Micliad  B ,  independently  of  his  brother  Michael  ? 

Fourthly, — the  writer  in  the  Herald  sets  up  an  unnecessary  defence 
of  the  cleverness  of  the  ex-Mayor  of  Kilkenny,  and  says  **  that  John 
bad  a  much  higher  respect  for  the  ability  of  Michael  than  a  Lover  of 
Justice  has.*'  That  dtatemeut  is  very  wide  of  the  truth ;  for  t 
always  considered  Michael  to  be  a  clever  man,  and  I  am  aware  that 
he  has  written  some  good  things,  although  his  genius  was  far  below 
that  enjoyed  by  his  departed  brother.     His  being  a  Mayor  at  one 
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Seriod  of  his  life  could  not  prevent  him  from  being  an  author  also  if 
Fature  had  so  gifted  him;  and  although   we  do  not  general I7  see 
Mayors  and  Aldermen  very  great  slaves  of  the  desk  or  the  midnig'ht 
lamp,  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  Michael  Banim  was 
among  those  exceptions.     There  was  a  vein  of  composition  in  every 
one  of  the  Banim  family ;  but  in  John  alone  did  it  find   **  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,"    He  had  two  mottos  which  he  used  to  quote 
in   his  merry  moments, — which  were  few, — and,  as  they  bear  ^ipo" 
his  fate  and  the  present  crisis  of  his  fame,  I  shall  repeat  them.      The 
one  was,  "Ingenioitat  sine  mortc  decut** — the  other,"  Afa^na  ewt  verilas^ 
et  prevalebet."    Without  in  any  way  depreciating  the  literary  ability 
of  Michael  Banim,  I  again  repeat,  from  my  full  knowledg'e  of  the 
facts,  that  a  greater  misrepresentation  was  never  sent  to  print  than 
that  John  Banim  was  not  the  author  of  "  The  Croppy,"  *«  Orohoore 
of  the  Billhook,"  "The  Boyne  Water,"  &c.     Twelve  years  be/ore 
the  Irish  Quarterly  Review  began  to  nibble  at  John  Baniin's 
fame,  I  held  in  the  hand  that  now  traces  this  letter  portions  of  the 
original  draughts  of  the  above-named  works  in  John  Banim 's  own 
writing,  and  with  his  own  corrections  and  interlineations,  and  I  could 
at  this  moment,— if  I  were  at  liberty  to  do  so, — point  to  the  family 
who  still  hold  them  as  sacred  heir-loorasof  the  great  novelist  ;  but 
the  pear  is  not  yet  ripe  enough  to  render  such  a  disinterment  neces- 
sary.   Enough,  the  person  who  holds  these  literary  treasures  was 
f^om  boyhood  the  bosom  friend,  often  the  companion,  and  always 
the  confidant,  of  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  poor  suffering,  but  gifted 
John  Banim.    The  original  draught  of  •*  The  Oroppy  "  amused  me 
much,  for  in  it  he  had  made  rattling  Bill  Nale  the  father  of  EHsa, 
and  old  Nanny  the  knitter  her  grandmother  ;  but  a  Cork  gentleman 
to  whom  he  submitted  the  plot  laughed  at  hiin  for  giving  such  strange 
relations  to  so  gentle  and  elegant  a  lady  as  Eliza.     John  Banim  took 
the  hint,  and  in  his  final   draught  he  made  Bill  the  father  of  her 
beautiful,  stern,  and  haughty  friend. 

But  &  propos  to  the  absurdity  of  taking  family  lettera  as  a  proof  of 
authorship,  1  beg  to  inform  you  that  at  this  moment  I  know  a  Yerj 
clever  but  poor  author  in  this  city  who  has  a  rich  relative,  and  when 
in  straits  for  money  he  applied  to  this  relation  for  aid.  The  relative 
always  sends  the  copy  of  a  letter  for  him  to  write,  and  a  legai 
document  for  him  to  copy  and  sign,  embodying  therein  that  he  owes 
him  ten  pounds,  in  return  for  which  letter  and  document  he  sends 
the  poor  author  five  pounds  for  his  pressing  wants.  Thus  the  rich 
brother  plays  upon  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  wretched  hook-worm, 
and  after  this  author's  death,  should  posterity  ever  see  this  corres- 
pondence published,  they  will  think  the  rich  brother  not  only  the 
most  tender  and  humane  of  brothers',  but  also  the  real  author  o( 
many  works  over  which  this  poor  author  is  now  wearing  out  bis 
health  and  life.  1  do  not  mean  to  hint  that  such  a  state  of  things 
ever  existed  between  the  Banims ;  but  1  only  relate  it  to  prove  how 
worthless  are  private  family  letters  towards  e&tablishing  a  question 
ofauthor:ihip.k 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  correct  a  typographical  error  in  my  last 
letter  in  your  columns  ;  namel/,  that  John  Banim  wrote  every  iiw 
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witli  his  own  weary  hand.  This  should  have  been,  "  he  invented 
every  line  in  his  own  wearj  brain."  The  sentence  must  have  been 
Uandered  dtber  by  your  printers,  readers,  or  by  myself  in  the  haste  of 
writing  it ;  but  the  contrary  was  the  fact.  John  Banim  had  a  heart- 
ack  horror  of  copying  anything  he  composed ;  he  had  three  friends 
in  the  distance  who  generally  performed  that  task.  Two  of  them 
were  my  personal  friends,  and  the  third  was  Michael  Banim ;  and 
thus  arose  the  latter  day  fiction  that  Michael  was  the  author  of  some 
of  John*s  best  works.  But  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  in  London 
for  a  hard-working  author  to  send  his  manuscript  written  illegibly 
to  «  brother  at  leisure  in  the  distance,  to  write  out  clear  for  the 
ntem,  put  slight  alterations,  if  necessary,  if  the  brother  from  a 
kaowledge  of  tne  facts  described  were  competent  to  do  so,  which  no 
doobt,  Micliael  was  in  reference  to  the  O'Uara  Tales ;  and  return 
it  slip  by  slip  through  the  post.  And  this  may  account  for  John's 
bantering  Michael  thus :  *<  Paint  for  me  to  the  life  our  old  parish 
priest*  hat,  wig,  jock-coat,  worsted  stockings,  shoe-buckle,  ana  all ;" 
for  when  the  brothers  were  on  good  terms  Michael  (who  was  a  good 
critic)  had  a  habit  of  altering  John's  sentiments  in  a  manner  disa- 
greeable to  the  great  Novehst's  feelings  and  amour  propre.  It  is 
now  many  years  since  poor  John  Banim 's  death  closed  a  chequered 
career,  embittered  at  its  close  by  a  painful  illness,  in  which  the  great 
Novelist  was  forced  to  use  crutches,  but  I  have  not  heard  that  since 
that  eveat  Michael  has  published  any  work  whatever,  which  would 
hardly  be  the  case  were  he  the  ''  powerful "  writer  which  the 
despoilers  of  John's  fame  would  represent  him. 

Hoping  this  will  fully  satisfy  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  his  defender  in 
the  Brig&lim  Utrald, 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  LoTER  or  Justice. 
Ltincoln's-inn  Fields,  London, 
November,  1855. 

MR.  FITZPATRICK' S  REPLY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Brighton  Ouardian, 

Sir, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  Brighton  Guardian  of  Nov.  28, 
containing  in  amusing  juxta-position,  my  reply  to  the  attack  of  a 
•*  Lover  of  Justice,"  and  his  writhing  acknowledgment  of  the 
dignified  rebuke  which  •*  One  of  the  admirers  of  the  O'Hara  Tales,** 
through  the  medium  of  the  Herald,  levelled  at  him  some  days 
previously.  Mr.  *•  Justice*'  lays  peculiar  emphasis  on  this  letter  m 
connection  with  his  renewed  attack  on  roe,  and  he  concludes  that 
column  and  a  half  of  difFase  inconsistency,  which  in  the  following 
letter  I  shall  endeavour  to  analyse,  with  a  •*  Hope,"  that  "  this  win 
satisfy  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  his  defender  in  the  Herald,*' 

i  knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  the  letter  in  question,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Herald,  with  your  own  journal,  at  my  residence  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  Of  my  ignorance  both  of  the  letter,  and  its 
author,  I  pledge  my  honour.  But  really  so  wantonly  uncalled  for 
was  Mr.  "  Justice's*  diatribe  on  Michael  Banim,  the  editor  of  the 
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Irish  Quartbrlt,  and  mjselfn  that  oo  person  of  honoarable,  or 
upright  feelinij',  who  knew  anything  on  the  subjeet.  could  silently 
listen  to  his  flippant  slander.  I  rejoice  to  find  that  he  has  ra«3t» 
where  he  little  thought  of  finding  opposition,  an  able  and  an  honour* 
able  adversary,  who  came  to  the  rescue,  "  as  an  act  of  literary  justicoy 
having  no  interest  in  the  question  of  authorship,  but  as  one  of  the 
admirers  of  the  tales."  This  lesson,  I  hope,  may  prove  so  far  salutary 
to  your  correspondent,  as  that  he  will  hardly  again  assail,  througfi 
the  medium  of  a  provincial  English  newpaper,  three  private  gentle- 
men living  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  ^'Justice,'*  shamed  by  the  able  defence  of  the  Hertddy  deniee, 
in  his  second  letter,  the  assertion,  that  he  made  a  ** fierce  nitaeh  on 
me.*'  /considered  that  he  did  so,  and  my  unknown  defender  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  But  it  is  richly  inconsistent  that  in  the  very 
paragraph  wherein  he  repudiates  having  assailed  me  he  gives  expres- 
iiion  to  vulgar  and  oiVensive  personality. 

His  attack  is  resumed  with  a  tedious  repetition  of  the  ^ready 
published  extract  from  my  article  in  Notes  and  Queries,  on  the  pre- 
sumed assistance  given  Sir  W.  8cott  by  his  late  brother,  and  sister* 
in-law.  Id  the  composition  of  the  Waverly  Novels,  In  this  extract 
which  Mr.  "  Justice"  quotes,  without  reference  either  to  pi^,  date, 
number,  or  volume,  he  takes  the  liberty  of  introducing  no  less  than 
three  words, — ^two  of  tfaem  not  of  much  importance  certainly,  but 
cqrious,  as  evidencing  that  talent  for  inaccuracy  which  continually 
glares  forth  in  his  writing.  He  cannot  even,  by  mistake,  be  right. 
In  the  same  way  he  garbles  a  sentence  in  the  Herald  letter,  taken  from 
one  of  John's  confidential  notes  to  his  brother:  *•  This  may  aeoount,** 
writes  The  Lover  of  Justice,  "  for  his  bantering  Michael  thus : 
*  Paint  for  me  to  the  life  our  old  P.P.  hat,  wig,  jock  coat,  worsted 
stockings,  shoe  buckler, ^n/f  all,*  *'  There  are  no  such  words  in  the 
original  as  last  quoted.  Mr.  <<  Justice,"  garbles  the  sentence  to  give 
it  a  comical,  bantering  sound.  John  had  no  such  intention.  I  can 
imagine  his  eyes  filling  with  tears,  as  he  thought  of  the  good,  and 
long  deceased  Fastori  pattjng  their  youthful  heads,  as  he  taught 
them  the  word  and  law  of  God.  '*  Paint  for  me,'*  says  the  original 
letter,  "  our  old  Parish  Priest  [kc,  &c..]  as  he  looked  and  spoke 
when  he  patted  our  beads  and  approved  of  our  proficiency  in  oate- 
chism"  And  so  Michael  did,  aud  perhaps  the  most  exquisite 
portrait  in  the  entire  range  of  the  O'Hara  gallery  is  that  of  the 
venerable  pastor^^Fatber  Uonnell, 

Mr.  «  Justice"  appears  to  regard  as  an  essential  object  the  distort 
tion  of  his  adversary's  meaning  whenever  practicable.  He  insists  that 
my  article  in  Note*  and  Queries  stated  that "  Scott  was  not  the  author 
of  the  Waverly  Novels,  and  that  John  Banim  was  not  the  author  of  the 
Tales  by  the  O'Hara  Family."  No  such  assertions  were  ever  made. 
In  reference  to  the  first  I  have  only  to  say,  that  it  would  have  been« 
in  the  highest  degree  presumptuous  and  siUy  to  utter  it.  The 
main  character  of  Notes  and  Qneruis  is  to  elioit  facts.  1  published  a 
'*  note"  drawing  up  behind  it  a  strong  embankment  of  such  grounds^ 
documentary  and  circumstantial,  as  fully  warranted,  in  the  learned 
Editor's  estimation,  further  enquiry,    Mr.  Ballaotyne,  aii  old  friend 
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of  the  Scott  Atmily,  admitted  that  my  arguments  were  most  start . 
Hag.  Pour  writeM  in  Notes  and  Queries  have  strengthened  my 
poaitioii  by  adducing  strong  corroboratory  evidence.  I  never  said 
that  Scott  was  not  the  author  of  the  Waverleys.  The  assertion 
voald  have  merited  nought  but  ridicule,  I  had  reason  then  for 
believing,  and  have  certain  evidence  now,  to  feel  convinced,  that 
many  of  the  Waverley  Novels  were  a  joint  concern.  So  much  so 
that  i  intend  to  publish  a  pamphlet  at  once  upon  the  subject. 

With  equal  nonchalance,  he  also  assures  your  Readers,  that  I  have 
declared  John  Banim  not  to  have  written  The  Tales  by  the  (THara 
FamUy.  This  statement  is  proportionately  distorted.  1  merely  said, 
that  according  to  Banim's  life  in  the  Ikish  Quarterly  Review, 
his  brothor  Michael  was  the  author  of  Crohoore,  and  the  Croppy, 
There  were  many  talee  in  the  series.  But  «irhat  I  have  no  doubt  your 
correspondent  considers  '*  the  unkindest  rut  of  all,**  is  where  he 
declares  that  he  had  never  heard  of  me  until  he  read  the  Scott  article 
in  Notes  and  Queries.  Allow  me  to  assure  this  gentleman  that  I  do 
not  aspire  to  be  a  public  character.  Of  independent  fortune,  I  am 
a  private  individual  residing  not  far  ft*om  the  citv  of  Dublin,  and 
aithe<agh  well  known  to  a  respectable  portion  of  its  mhabitants,  could 
hardly  expect  the  people  of  Brighton,  or  the  citizens  of  London  would 
be  familiarl/  acquainted  with  my  name.  AH  who  read  Mr.  "  Just- 
ice's" first  letter,  and  happened  to  know  me,  laughed  very  heartily,  at 
hb  absurd  assumption  that  I  was  *'  some  petty  minion  of  the  shabby 
mayor  of  Kilkenny,  who  desired  to  advance  my  worldly  prospects, 
by  pinning  my  skirts  to  his  local  influence.'*  1  have  no  interest  in  this 
question,  beyond  a  desire  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  integrity  of 
those  observations,  which  <'Tiib  Lover  op  Jqsticb*'  has  so 
intemperately  impugned.  I  never  met  Michael  Banim  but  on  one 
occaMon.    John,  I  never  saw. 

"*  A  Lover  of  Justice*'  has  been  proved  by  my  unknown  defender  in 
the  Bnght^m  Herald  to  have  reiterated  statements  wholly  wide  of 
the  truth.  Professioe  to  be  conversant  with  all  the  private  affairs 
of  the  Banim  family,  he  declares  that  John  was  not  even  on  speak « 
ing  terms  with  his  brother  when,  Crohoore,  or  the  Croppy  were 
vritten.  "  The  two  brothers,"  says  the  Herald  dryly,  *•  if  not  upon 
ipeaktne  terms — for  one  was  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  in  London — 
were  at  least  on  the  most  aiFeotionate  writing  terms,"  and  to  prove  this 
the  writer  culls  from  Banim*8  memoir,  some  epistolary  extracts,  ad- 
dressed in  the  fullest  confidence  to  Michael,  ana  pervaaed  by  the  most 
affeetionate  tone  throughout.  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  say,  in  my  first 
letter,  that  the  orieinals  might  doubtless  be  viewed  if  necessary^  and  I 
DOW  repeat,  on  authority,  that  observation.  This  meets  the  ingenuous 
exclamations  of  Mr.  *«  Justice",  in  reply  to  the  Herald — "  Am  I  so 
unwise  as  to  pin  my  fiuth  to  a  printed  correspondence  produced  at 
the  end  of  thirty  years.  /  cannot  see  the  water  marks  on  the  paper 
or  the  genuine  post  marks  in  print." 

Another  sweeping  assertion  made,  is  that  **  the  shabby  mayor  of 
Kilkenny  knew  nothing  of  the  personal  history  of  bis  brother  at  the 
period  when  these  tales  were  written.**  We  have  evidence,  in  the 
thape  of  an  uninterrupted  correspondence,  and  other   proofs,  to 
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determine  that  each  had  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  doings  of  the 
other.  << Justice/'  also  assumes  that  "Mr.  Michael  Baaitn  waa 
giving  and  attending  harvest  homes,  and  dancing  Irish-j ilia's*  vrhile 
John  was  writing  the  Crojtpy  at  Mr.  VV.  Doneirs,  in  the  county 
Antrim/'  On  the  contrary,  nowever»  we  find  by  Banim's  own  life. 
that  during  the  composition  of  The  Croppy,  Michael  was  invited  bj 
him,  on  a  visit  to  his  residence  in  Sussex.  He  went,  and  we  baire 
ample  particulars  of  this  visit,  and  the  contemporaneous  progpress  of 
the  Croppy, 

After  speaking  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner  of  Michael,  and 
indignantly  denying  that  he  knew  anything  of  his  brother's  works* 
your  tergiversating  correspondent,  when  ^amed  by  the  clear   and 
forcible  reasoning  of  the  writer  in  the  Herald^  now  declares  : — '*  I 
always  considered  Michael  a  clever  man,  and  I  am  aware  he  has 
written  some  good    things" — and  again  :^-<* Although   we    do  not 
generally  see  mayors,  and  aldermen,  very  great  slaves  of  the  desk  or 
the  midnight  lamp,  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  Michael 
Banim  was  among  those  exceptions."     In  his  first  letter,  he  obserr'^ 
ed,  among  other  Billingsgate  references    to  the  ex-Mayor,    which 
described    him,  as    dancing  jigs,    and    drinking  whiskey   when  the 
0*Hara  Tales  were  being  written  by  John — as  utterly  ignoraot  of 
his  brother's  movements,  and  now  aspiring  to  soar  on  *«  borrowed 
plumes: '**-'<  Michael  would    not   give    the  lUerofy  madman    (as 
ne  called  John)  a  single  siipence  to  save  him  from   starvation." 
It  is  not  very  likely  that  Michael,   ^'a  slave  to  the    desk,   and 
the  midnight  lamp,**  who  according  to  your  correspondent*    has 
written  such    **good  things,**  woula  sneeringly  call  John '*  a  licer- 
ary  madman,"  or  so  affectionate  a  brother*  refuse  a  single  six- 
pence, to  save  him  from  starvation. 

Mr.  '' Justice"  goes  on  to  say: — *' A  greater  misrepresentation 
was  never  sent  to  print  than  that  John  Banim  was  not  Uie  author  of 
the  Croppy,  Crohoore,  the  Boyne  Water  &c. !  '*  The  eouivocating 
tendency  of  your  correspondent  is  again  manifest  here.  He  has  not 
only  luicged  m  the  Boyne  Water,  but  an  et  cetera,  which,  of  course,  sig- 
nifies the  remainder  of  the  O'Hara  Tales  ;  and  has  disingenuously 
pursued  this  course  in  order  that  his  proofs  of  John's  sole  authorship 
of  the  Boyne  Water,  may  tell  in  favour  of  his  denial  that  Michael 
wrote  Crohoore  and  TJi^  Croppy,  That  John  Banim  wrote  The  Boyne 
Water  The  Nowlant,  Tlie  Fetches,  John  Doe,  &c.,  there  cannot  exist 
a  doubt.  Your  correspondent  adds,  that  he  had  in  his  hand  twelve 
years  ago  portions  of  the  above  works  in  John  Banim's  own  auto- 
graph, witn  correciions  and  interlineations,  and  that  he  could  point 
to  the  family  who  still  hold  them  as  sacred  heir  looms.  Ail  this 
argues  nothing.  The  brothers  constantly  transcribed  each 
other's  writings,  and  never  hesitated  to  correct  and  interliae  accords 
ing  as  their  sober  judgment  prompted.  Well  might  my  ^""fender 
in  the  Herald  exclaim  :  "  That  the  Tcdes  by  the  O'Hara  Family  v,  -'^ 
the  joint  productions  of  John  and  Michael  Banim,  has  never,  i 
believe,  been  questioned  until  the  present  moment." 

Mr  "  Justice  "  in  his  last  calumnious  discharge,  speaks  contemp- 
tuously of  the  Biographer  of  Banim,  and  twice  protests  sgainst 
'*  Banim's  fame  being  nibbled  at  by  the  I  aiSH  Quarterly  Review." 
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1  Uated,  ID  the  letter  which  confronts,  in  juxtaposition,  "  Justice's  " 
s<Hx>nd  onslaught,  that  "  6anim*s  biographer  is  absolutely  in  love 
»ith  bis  character  throuffhout, — ^in  faot,  too  much  so  for  the  taste 
of  many/*  Such  is  the  &ct.  Boswell  was  not  a  sincerer  admirer 
of  Johnson's  intellect  than  the  Editor  of  the  laiSH  Quabterly  is 
of  Banim's.  To  quote  sentences  in  proof  of  this  would  be  absurd. 
The  work  may  be  consulted  passinit  for  evidences  of  what  I  say. 
Uoch  as  the  baogprapher  loves  his  hero,  he  loves  truth  and  justice 
better,  and  be  consequently  scorns  to  suppress  the  fact,  that  in 
Michael's  brain  were  formed  the  noble  conceptions  of  Crohoorc  and 
The  Croppy.  The  biographer  Of  Harriet  Lee,  authoress  of  the 
CdmUrhtry  TmieSf  might  as  well  be  assailed  for  saying  that  her  sister 
Sophia,  wrote  the  l^t  story  of  the  series — ^The  Hungarian's 
Tale — on  which  Byron  founded  his  Tragedy  of  Werner. 

I  had  ihecurioidty  lately  to  ask  one  who  possessed  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  Banim  family,  why  it  was  that  Michael  remained 
so  long  in  the  back  ground,  and  never  put  forward  any  claims  for 
literary  distinction.    **1  asked  that  question  myself,"  replied  thQ 

Sntleman,  "  and  his  answer  was  this,  *  I  had,  as  the  eldest  son,  my 
tfaer's  shop  and  business  to  support  me.  Poor  John  had  nothing 
bat  his  brains,  and  I  should  have  been  the  most  ungenerous  of  men,, 
to  one  of  the  most  affectionate  of  brothers,  to  lower  his  literary 
prmiige  and  popularity,  by  an  unnecessary  avowal  of  my  share  of 
the  authorship'  '*  This  explains,  what  your  correspondent  calls  '<  the 
latter-day  fiction  that  Michael  was  the  author  of  some  of  John*s  best 
works,"  Mr.  '*  Justice's"  opinion  of  human  nature  is  sad  to  con- 
template. He  cannot  understand  how  Michael  could  be  so  destitute 
of  vanity  and  selfish  complacency,  as  to  remain  so  long  in  retirement.* 
*'Is  it  consistent  with  human  native,"  he  exclaims  triumphantly, 
"  that  Michael  would  allow  John  Banim  to  usurp  his  fame  and  his 

*  Michael  Banim's  introduction  to  Clough  Fioim,  or  the  Stone  of  Destiny 
(published  a  year  previous  to  the  memoir  in  the  Irish  Quartb&ly) 
is  interesting. — 

**  It  is  known  to  the  reading  public  that  the  Works  of  fiction  published 
onder  the  title  of  *  Tales  of  the  CHara  Family/  were  the  joint  production 
of  two  lm»tliers— one  of  them,  the  younger,  a  literary  man  by  profession ; 
the  otiier,  and  the  elder,  a  man  in  business,  who  occasionally  contributed 
the  result  of  such  hours  as  he  could  borrow  fhrai  his  more  immediate 
uid  more  pressing  ayocations.  The  origin,  extent,  and  nature  of  this 
literary  partnership  maj  be,  at  no  distant  day,  communicated  to  the 
carious  in  such  matters,  should  it  be  ascertained  that  any  curiq^ty 
exists.  It  is  known,  too,  to  those  who  consider  the  <  Tales  by  the  O'Hara 
Family  *  worth  perusal,  that  the  younger  brother  was  called  on  to  pay 
the  debt  we  must  all  pay,  before  he  had  passed  the  prime  of  life,  and 
after  many  years  of  such  bodily  suffering  as  few  are  required  to  endure 
in  preparation  fbr  the  grave.  Up  to  the  period  of  John  Banim's  death 
m  the  summer  of  1842,  the  connexion  of  the  brothers  existed,  and  with 
the  survivor  of  «The  (7Hara  Family,'  many  notes  and  memoranda  rc- 
nuuo,  partly  originated  with  the  one,  and  partly  with  the  other.  The 
fvAfewing  story  (Clough^Fionn,  or,  the  Stone  of  Destiny)  is  wrougbt 
out  of  a  portion  of  those  materials ;  it  is  therefore,  properly  speaking,  a 
renewal  of  old  acquaintanceship  with  the  public,  under  the '  old  familiar 
name.*" 
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labours  fur  so  waay  jetnt  without  producing  proofs  tkAt  ms  wab 
WttONOED  ?'* 

''Justice**  would  8Mm  to  haTo  Ibrgottra*  at  tho  olose    of  his 
letter,  what  he  aduiitted  4t  the  commeneement,    that    Mloiiaers 
frequent  oompaniona  were  the  desk  aad  mtduigkt  bmpi  and  that  h« 
alwafi  icBCw  him  to  he  a  clerer  man  oapahle  of  writiDflr  able  thingv. 
The  concluding  tinet  of  hit  letteiv  and  the  last  five  uneB  of  mme^ 
elaah  i^nutingly.    He  ea^s  that  ^  since  John's  death  Michael  has  aat 
published  aoythinff«  which  would  hardly  be  Um  case^  were  he  tli« 
powerful  writeis  wt^h  the  deapoilers  of  John's  fime  would  represeai 
him.'*      The  infonnatba  that  Michael  had  lately  oooclsided  aa 
interating  novel  in  the  Uinorreste  Ma^aabwt  4^.9  was  oenveved  in  tl^ 
P.  8*  of  my  letter.    Had  MichMi  Banim  leisure^  and  a  brother  liriag^ 
to  exercise  jadgmentt  and  bestow  on  his  writings  that  artisdc  tou«h» 
at  which  John  was  so  mLfaU^  he  would  prohably  produce  a  series  of 
Irith  Talea  hardly  inferior  to  Miss  Sdgeworth's. 

I  win  here  af^end  some  cxtracti  item  an  iBtereitan|^  letter  of 
Michael  Baiiim^  addressed  to  one»  who  urged  him  to  write  more— 
in  faot  myself.    It  is  the  only  letter  I  ever  received  ttom  him. 
After  adverting  to  the  benefit  his  works  derived  f^om  the  revisioe  of 
John  Baaim,  Im  writes: — ^'Orimaally  my  education  was  defective, 
and  from  my  15th  to  my  22nd  vear,  I  was  engaged,  hammer  and 
tongs,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  business  1  was  bred  to,  with  no 
leisure  for  study,  or  self  improvement.    This  continues  pretty  much 
the  same  up  to  the   present  hour.     The  struggle  lior  mv  'dsilv 
bread,'  gives  me  no  leisure  to  indulge  my  literary  propensities,  snoa 
as  they  are.    This  *  daily  bread,'  must  ha  prorided—there  is  no 
manna  now*a-days.    My  indispensable,  and  humble  avocations  are  in 
opposition  to  the  exercise  of  any  mental  power  I  possess.     Stern 
reality,  is  a  beast  of  hnrthen,  and  cannot  be  stabled  with  the  winged 
horse  of  Imagination.     They  don't  feed  on  the  same  provender.** 

John  Banim  on  only  one  occasion  publicly  avowed  the  Hterary 
aid  wlich  Michael  gave  the  O'Hara  Tales.  The  admission— a 
characteristically  honorable  one-^occurr^d  in  bis  acknowledgment 
of  a  complimentary  address,  and  substantlsl  present  from  the 
citizens  or  Kilkenny,  in  September,  18d5u  I  did  not  ha|i(pen  to  be 
acquunted  with  this  thoroughly  conclusive  passage,  when  my  ahsrt 
in  the  present  correspondence  began: — 

'<  While  thus  for  the  first  time»**  writes  John  Baniro»  ^'called 
upon  to  re^y  to  compliments  paid  to  me  as  the  writer  of  these 
volumes,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  mention  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  success  of  some  of  the  stories,  is  attrib«tid»le  to  the  assistance  i^ 
a  dear,  and  respected  brother.** 

**  It  is  onite  a  common  thing  in  London.  **  writes  Mr.  "  Justice," 
vainly  endeavouring  to  spread  a  Mse  colour  over  tiie  fiMts,  ''  fit 
a  poor  hard-working  author  to  send  his  MS.  written  illigibly,  tp  a 
brother  in  the  distance,  to  write  out  dear  lor  the  Presf."  Oom* 
positors  are  more  generally  skilled  in  deciphering  iiiigible  writings 
than  any  other  class  of  meua  whethar  they  are  personal  friends  «f 
the  writer,  or  his  own  immediate  fhmily. 
I  have  already  adverted  to  the  swe«ping  headlong  statements 


wliich  joar  pert  correspondent  tumbles  off  his  pen.  His  whole 
letter  is  made  tip  of  mis-statement,  and  exaggeration.  And  when 
ott  mtgdry  he  fmds  liimsdf  in  error,  and  that  no  fUrtfaer  sophistry 
«■!  nujre  Ms  poffitSon  tenable,  he  flippantly  pronounces  these  mis. 
statemeots  to  oe — sprinters'  errors  1 

The  **nilinanr  of  the  CHaraTales^  having  taken  him  to  task  for 
«Qe«f  Ale  more  pUnsiUe  of  his  aDegations^  he  now  stammers  out : — 
^I  bMf  to  corrects  rr^oORAPfiiCAX.  error  in  my  last  letter,  namely. 
ite  ^hn  Bamm  "wrote  every  line  with  his  own  weary  hand.  This 
ahonld  have  be«>ii,  he  invented  every  line  in  liis  own  weary  brain." 

It  is  a  good  joke  truly  to  endeavour  to  prove,  that  pert  mis-state. 
ments  are  printers*  errors.  Allowing  the  above^  however^  to  be  one, 
are  we  to  undsntand  that  wh«e  Mr.  **  Justice*^  intended  to  write  was, 
•*  the  fact  is>  that  John  BajHcs  not  only  composed  every  line  of  CV&* 
Amtc^  from  his  own  brain,  hul  also  tMvented  every  Hne  in  his  own  weary 
Irmr'^ee  the  first  letter  of  *<  A  liOPVsa  ov  J%t9Tvm."  Anie.p.  ii.) 

Trom certain teehxuoalittesp  an4  iaueadoesmadeby  Mr.  '^Justice," 
Acre  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  he  is  a  literary  writer.  In  the  above 
he  has  £»vour€d  us  with  a  specimen  ef  his  taet  in  elaborating  a  sen- 
teuoe^  for  which  we  ahould  all  IM  very  smeh  obliged.  It  is  surely 
a  rich  jcfke  to  assert*  that  worda  so  dwtiikot»  aad  ualike  each  otheri 
Aeold  have  keen  nsyateriously  intro4aeed  througii  typoMcBabotkal 
agency.  I  venture  to  say,  that  the  very  devils  (who  are  rarei^  if  over 
nowa  to  take  au  interest  in  the  matter  of  any  *'  copy'*')  grin  sardoni- 
cally at  his  expense  as  they  **  aet  Ujp'*  these  Muos.  I  even  see  tlie  usually 
tolemi^  and  eedate  mader*  chucklu^  as  he  pttoetnates  along  the  oMr* 
gia.  TXMjt  1  venturu  to  affirm,  that  the  vei^  Puhlisher  of  the  Brighton 
Gmardiitn^  will  '«larf  a  lew/'  (as  Sam  Slick  says)  when  his  attention 
it  called  to  what  your  corre^oadaat  waoinl  fisia  have  it  believed 
were  errata*  fie  must  have  a  sorry  opinion  of  Br%faton  judgment 
to  make  such  transparencies,  as  appear  iu  hia  letters,  and  a  poor 
opinion  of  Brighton  dignity,  to  stigmallae  their  idhief  magistrate,  as 
a  «*  shablyy^  persoaage. 

Why  he  shonldrun  fisoan  tiincdhi's  Ian  Fidhl\  London,  to  make  his 
eompitaint  to  the  goed  people  of  Biigblon*  i  cannot  understnid, 
ualeas  the  editor  of  NqUm  am  Qwfrie^9»ii  the  other  literarv  journals 
of  the  metropolis,  refused  admission  to  his  flippant  and  effietous 
oboervations. 

Tour  correspondent  would  fain  convince  youj  that  he  possessed 
the  entire  confidence  of  John  Banim,  and  knew  every  minutia  of  his 
thougl^ts,  and  doinffs.  Touching  a  point  which  my  unknown  De- 
*  r  ia  the  ibrw,  from  peevfliar  informiteioU)  was  enahted  to 
I  in  •aeef  Mr.  ^Ivnticcfs**  statements,  he  says,  "why  is  he  not 


pwiont  eaou^  to  know,  that  John  Bsnim  had  a  dear  bosom 
aadl  oeaspanien  in  Hkhasl  B     ■  *■,  independently  of  his 


I?** 
This  revelation  is  dedhtless  culcvdated  to  increase  l^e  respect 

eaiMrteined  ikr  year  oerrespondent.    I  tern  aware  that  Michael  B > 

waa  an  aaq^iantanee  ef  the  Baeflm  ftofly,  but  what  character  does 
^9km  faimselfy  ffive  of  fann  in  a  tetter  to  Ifichael,  dated  May  14  1824, 
and  ybliibed  m  the  laisH  QvAaTBBi.T  fbr  December  1854,  p.  856. 
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When  sugpresting  characters  for  him  to  daguerreotype,  he  say?*,  "  frivo 
me  Tom  Guinn,  hat,  gaiters,  watch,  pipe,  and  his  horn  tinder  box. 

•    •    For  A   RECKX.E88BDLLT,B0T,  AND  MAN,  EEMEMBBRMtCH  AKL  B.'" 

The  Editor  of  the  memoir,  knowing  Mr.  Michael  B.  to  be  still  liring, 
suppressed  the  name. 

Mr.   Michael   B ,  with  what  he  blindly  considers    scathing 

irony,  compares  my  arguments  in  Notes  and  Queries,  to  some  iog^en* 
ious  specimens  of  logic  from  the  pen  of  Archbishop  Whateljr.  To 
be  likened,  even  in  joke,  to  so  distinguished  a  logician,  is  a  compHmeDl 
I  could  have  hardly  expected  from  such  a  hostile  quarter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Tour  faithful  servant, 

William  John  Fitzpataicj:. 

P.S.  There  is  one  point,  1  had  almost  forgot  to'  touch   upon. 
Mr.  '*  Justice"  has  taken  great  umbrage  at  my  referring  to  Banizn  as 
**  an  IndividuaU"    It  is  an  ignorant  and  vulgar  error  to  consider  the 
word  "  Individual"  as  conveying  reproach,  or  expressing  contempt. 
If  it  had  any  such  appearance,  however,  I  withdraw  the  expression, 
as  nothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts  than  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  one  of  my  most  gifted  countrymen.     To  refer  to  him  as  *•  that 
gentleman,'*  would  have  a  much  more  formal  and  affected  sound. 
Lamb  and  Hazlitt's  London  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  671*  speaking  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  connection  witn  Blackwood,  says,  **  this  eminest 
Individual  is  known  to  have  written  some  things  for  the  Magazine  in 
question.'*    Again  in  the  first  page  of  Lockhart's  Memoirs  of  Scott, 
••  the  public"  are  informed,  "that  they  will  know  from  good  authority 
all  they  are  entitled  to  know  of  an  Individual  who  has  contributed  to 
their  amusement." 

No  one  entertains  a  higher  respect  for  Banim's  character,  and 
genius  than  I  do.  If  you  be  in  the  way  of  seeing  the  Ration  news- 
paper, you  will  find  a  letter  dated  November  lUth,  signed  by  me, 
m  which  I  reproached  the  Irish  people  for  their  apathetic  feeling 
towards  the  memory  of  Banim  and  other  gifted  Irishmen,  who  toiled 
long  and  ably  to  purify  the  tone,  and  stimulate  the  growth  of  Irish 
literature. 


[The  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  breathes  so  kind  and 
healthful  a  tone,  that  its  extended  circulation  can  do  no  harm,  and 
may  do  good.  In  allusion  to  Clarence  Maugan's  Recollections  of 
Maturin,  published  in  the  Nation  of  November  drd,  and  which  con- 
cluded with  a  declaration  that  **  he  knew  not  where  the  bones  of 
poor  Maturin  repose,"  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  writes : — 1 

<*Alas,  it  is  only  in  Ireland  that  such  utter  oblivion  of  genias 
could  be  traced.  By  some  he  is  completely  unknown — ^by  all,  with 
few  exceptions,  forgotten.  Of  the  strength  and  purity  of  Maturin's 
genius  1  have  long  been   an  humble  admirer.     lu  1849 — ^five-and- 
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tw«otj  years  after  Maturin's  death — I  made  various  unsuccessful 
ia^iries  lor  the  place  of  his  intermeDt.  At  length  it  was  suggested 
that,  having  filled,  while  living,  the  office  of  curate  to  St.  Peter's 
Church,  hb  tomb  would  probably  be  found  either  within  the  walls 
of  the  old  edifice  or  the  adjacant  graveyard.  Aided  by  a  friend, 
eqaally  intereeted,  I  searched,  but,  until  the  sexton  volunteered  his 
serviees,  we  could  discover  no  trace.  Near  the  entrance  srate,  his 
j^rave  vat  at  length  pointed  out  to  us :  and — can  it^be  credited  ?-^ 
not  even  a  plain  head-stone  marked  the  spot*  An  uninscribed  flag 
:Mnnounts  Uie  grave  of  Emmet — Maturin's  has  neither  stone  or 
epitaph ! 

Thirty- five  years  ago,  the  name  of  Maturin  was  on  every  second 
tongue.  The  diaries  of  Scott  and  Byron  bear  evidence  of  this. 
His  presence  was  eagerly  sought  to  dignify  literary  reunions,  or 
tionixe  hilarious  winter  dinner  parties.  Edmund  Kean  flung  his  entire 
energy  into  the  realisation  of  the  vast  conceptions  of  Bertram^  Manuel, 
and  Monturio.  If  Maturin  walked  the  streets  of  Dublin,  every  second 
person  turned  to  stare  ;*  if  he  preached,  the  church  would  be  crowded 
to  an  extent  unknown  since  the  days  of  Dean  Kirwan.  He  is  now 
dead,  and,  like  Charles  Lucas,  Ourran,  O'Connell  and  Dr.  Doyle  — 
forgotten !  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon,  touchingly  and  eloquently 
observed  to  me  in  a  recent  letter  C^t  marked  "  private  "},  relative 
to  the  above  mentioned  Patriot  Prelate  of  Kildare : — *'  Your  obser- 
vation is  quite  true,  respecting  the  rapid  growth  of  forgetfidneu  in 
this  country,  which,  like  the  ivy  which  covers  our  ancient  monuments, 
concealiog  their  architectural  beauty,  hides  also  the  virtuous  actions 
of  many  of  our  best  men.  The  noble  and  distinguished  men  who 
laboured  with  Grattan  in  forming  our  constitution,  are  all  forgotten,' 
Orattaa  himself  but  slightly  remembered,  Plunkett  is  almost 
unknoim,  and  in  passing  through  Waterford  the  other  day^  1  was- 
unable  to  find  even  a  tablet  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  Newport, 
This  is  very  sad,  for  the  want  of  a  feeling  of  active  and  enduring 
gratitude  deprives  us  of  those  moral  examples  which  would  raise 
and  dignify  our  country,  and  would '  exalt  and  improve  the  present 
generation." 

And  what  has  become  of  the  gifted  James  Clarence  Manean,  who 
moomed  ten  years  ago,  at  the  thought  of  Maturin  having  been  for- 
gotten. My  friend,  Mr.  Hercules  Ellis,  who  has  edited  a  pleasing 
iittle  volume,  called  ''Romances  and  Ballads  of  Ireland,"  gives  in 
its  preface  the  following  account- of  Mangan's  end  :— 

<'l  had  not  been  acquainted  with  Mangan  except  though  the 
medium  of  his  writings.  I  had  never  even  seen  him,  when  in  the 
month  of  June,  1849,  I  was  startled  by  a  newspaper  announcement, 
that  the  poet  who  had  so  long  afforded  me  instruction  and  deligth 

*  His  rapidly  attained  popularity  as  a  Poet,  would  absolutely  seem  to 
bave  excited,  in  some  degree,  the  jealousy  of  Moore,  who  records  in  his 
Journal  of  September  10th,  18*20,  the  fact  that  during  George  the  IT.'s 
Tisitto  Ireland,  "the  cowardly  Scholars  of  Dublin  College  took  pains 
to  avoid  mentioning  his  (Moore's)  name ;  and  who,  after  a  Speech  of  some 
Sir  Noodle  boasting  of  the  poetical  talent  of  Ireland,  drank  us  the  utmost 
tbey  could  venture,   •*  Maturin,  and  the  rising  Poets  of  Erin."— W.  J.  F, 
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liad  jiwt   died  in  tbe  Mwth  HMpital,  MMKUttd  wUli  tie 
wretched  outctats  of  s#eiety»  aad  indebted  t»  a  publio  dbari^  fiiv 
a  bed  and  sbeltMr.  in  hit  dying  momeoli. 

**  I  battened  to  the  Uosjutal  to  ascertain  if  this  report  wer«  corraeC 
There,  for  the  first  time^  I  beheld  James  CUrenoe  Martgaiu     Wrap* 

Sd  in  a  winding  slMet,  and  strttehod  iimmi  the  table  of  the  Dandl 
ouse^  lay  the  poet,  whose  works  had  so  long  formed  the  tbeasa  ^ 
universal  admiration^  an  attenvaied  corpse,  wasted  to  a  skaktoB,  bj 
want,  sickness  and  misery,  and  despair." 

Moore-^ihe  brilliant,  sparkling  Bard  of  Erin-HPead  in  tbe  iiow««> 
papers,  the  account  of  MaiM^  s  death,  and  probably  sighed  as  b* 
thought  of  Ireland's  ungrateral  ncp^leet  of  geaius     Moore  has  Ofpw 
been  dead  some  years,  and  where  is  the  Eafflish  toarist  to  \o€ik  lav 
that  Testimomal  to  his  memory^  whidi  everyoody  who  read  tbe  pro* 
ceedings  at  Gharlemont  House  on  March  SI,  1863,  inuuarined  would 
have  iKsen  erected  before  the  eapiratiou  of  the  year?*    The  Easlbh 
trayeller  in  Lrelaad  visits  the  old  house  in  ▲ungier.streot  wnere 
Moore  irsi  drew  breath — ^he  gases  upou  the  grave  of  £bhm4» 
**  where  oold  and  unhonoured  his  relies  are  laid  " — ho  visits  Avec«» 
than  which  ''  there  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet,"-*-lM 
stands  upon  the  Hill  of  Tara^  and  imagines  be  hears  the  thrilliD|f 
tones  of  the  Iruh  Harp  rushing  through  the  Halls  of  Celtic  Boyalty-^^ 
he  wanders  along  **  Lough  Neac^'s  baidis,*'  enr^>tured  by  the  pros- 
pect, and  ruBunating  moumfulTr  ou  Moore's  dead  genius^  onoo  so 
ori^ht  sad  powerful — he  goei^  of  course,  to  ]viUtfnev»  lands  ^m 
Innisfalltn,  **  where  erriur  Man  might  hope  to  rest,"  beholds  e« 
every  side  the  theme  of  Moore's  grandest  mdodies,  and  caa  ii  bw 
wondered  that  he  asks  reproaobfully  to  be  shewn  the  Testimonial  lo 
him,  who  gave  to  Ireland's  history,  wroi^a^  and  beauty,  a  Euroyoaa 
fame. 

Almost  every  continental  town  proudly  ^spla^t  in  itsgraads^aarot 
or  market  place,  the  statue  of  whatever  remarkable  man  was  bora 
there.  Bonn  has  its  Beethoven  ;  Antwerp,  its  Bubens ;  Franklart* 
its  Ooethe ;  Paris,  its  Cuvier,  and  Moliere.  Swift  has  been  dead 
1 10  years.  Where  is  his  statue  ?  He  left  his  property  to  endow  a 
Dttbiin  Hospital.    Have  we  been  grateful  ? 

The  oenoti4>h  to  Qrattan  should  not  be  hidden  in  that  gloomv 
monument  of  national  depression^the  once  *<Boyal  ExchjEu^fe. 
Grattan»  as  an  Irish  patriot*  i^  better  worth  a  pedestal  in  SackviUo- 
street,  than  Horatio  Lord  Nebon,  as  an  English  admiral.  Let 
Dublin  assert  its  dignity  and  gratitude.  Has  Scotland  neglected  to 
raise  a  colossal  monument  to  Scott,  in  Edinburgh,  to  Motherwell, 
in  Qlaagow,  or  to  Burns'  genius,  by  the  banks  of  the  Deoa?  As 
to  London*  Mr.  W.  Savage  Lander,  in  his  recent  appeal  on  be> 
half  of  the  greatn^and-son  of  Defoe,  declares  that  the  city  is  choked 
with  statues— *<  Demagogues  and  adventurers,  in  brass  tunics,  at 
every  street  comer." 

In  1843,   O'Connell  looked  down  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  on 
the    grateful    adoring,   millions  who  surged  around  him.     Four 

*  The  Moore  Committee,  after  a  silence  almost  of  years,  haveadvertifled 
a  Meeting  in  Gharlemont  House,  fbr  Tuesdaj,  Februaiy  12. — Ea.  I.  (^  R 
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after  and  the  once  all.powerfal  Tribune  Iat  mouldering  in 
CMMoeviD.  No  surgiDiff  uproarious  multitude  deluged  hisgraye 
with  tears.  A  solitary  loiterer,  perchance*  paused  to  gaze.  Quietude 
reigned  unbroken  throughout  the  city  of  the  dead.  Within  its  walls 
thousands  who  had  often  cheered  O'Connell,  lay  cold  themselves. 
m^oQt,  the  living  people  slmbered  in  the  apathy  of  a  ftdse  prosper- 
ity. For  years  no  effort  was  made  to  raise  a  stone  oyer  O'Connell  I 

I>oee  Ireland  know  that  her  greateat  male  noyelist  is  John  Baaim  ? 
Is  she  aware  that  in  Bngtlmd  ha  is  styled  •<  the  Hibernian  Scott  ?" 
Om  ske  reftd»  iiBino?ed>  the  foUowine  appeal  ft^m  Banim*S  fiiogra- 
phflr?-- '•When  dying,  be  said*  I  have  only  one  requeM  now— 
lay  ne  so  that  I  mi^  be  nearest  to  my  mother — with  my  left  side 
atttlMr.  And  so  they  bsried  bin  more  than  tweite  years  ago,  and 
m  Imt  twelve  years  he  baa  lain  wikhout  sfoae  or  monument  to  mark 
his  pave.  Thomas  Hood  died  le  1846»  he  haa  a  public  monument. 
Voir,  Bladcwoo^s  'Delta^*  died  in  1851 — he  has  a  public  monument. 
Htve  these  eiamptes  of  public  eratitude  no  teaching  for  Irishmen  ? 
Mast  Mieiiael  Banim  drag  fVom  ms  own  small  fbnds,  the  money  to 
pwiihaiia  n  ttMabetone  Anr  4ehii  BaAitto^s  grave  ?" 

MariA  Bdgeworth  was  the  ffreateet  of  Irish  fbnude  ncnreUsts.  It 
was  her  example  that  stimidated  into  action  the  pen  of  Walter  Scott. 
How  long  will  Ireland  take  to  consider  that  some  monumental 
ttemoriarof  her  services*  would^  while  dignifyiug  the  land*  show  we 
ctt  appreeiato  native  greatness. 

Tlte  reteini  of  Gerald  QriAn,  uaUke  Baalm^s*  kaw  been  hoooured 
aot  onl^  with  a  head^stone*  b«t  an  iaseriplton.  Few  know  where 
to  ind  it.  A  friend,  who  ^om  his  youth  has  been  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  intellect  that  produced  '<  The  Collegiansi**  lately  wrote  to  me 
from  Cork  to  say*  that  saunterrog  through  the  north  modastery  he 
foondia  a  small  cemetery  ootttainingsfai  tomb8->^poor  Ckiffin's  simple 
shrine«  Sad  to  aayi  that  were  lit  not  for  the  Obristtaa  Brothers  whom 
be  died  among,  be  w<Mild  probably  still  be  without  one.  The  Insorip- 
tfcm  is  simply*  «<  Brother  Gerald  Joseph  Griffin*  died  June  12*  1840* 
aged  S6  years. — May  he  rest  in  peace.  Amen." 

I  eaH  upon  the  Irish  newspaper  press  to  arousojthe  people  fh>m 
their  worse  than  stupid  lethargy*  which  like  rust  on  a  bright  met^llio 
body*  the  longer  it  is  suffered  to  oontmue*  the  thicker,  and  intenser* 
\  become*  its  corrosive*  overwhelming  nature  T* — W.  J.  F« 


November  10/A*  1855. 


Since  Mr.  Fitzpatriok*a  letter  appeared*  we  an  §^ad  to  see  that  a 
considerable  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Bar,  to  raise  some  fitting 
newtmenUl  testimonial  to  the  memdry  of  WHUms  Conyngham  Lturd 
Plunkett.  We  hope  that  a  prolonged  slumber  may  not  succeed-*- 
as  it  too  often  does  in  IrelaDd--i>thi8  national  and  commendable  effort. 
The  Bar  meettng-^brigbtened  by  the  aitopiees  of  K^pier,  SUples, 
O'Hsgan,  Butt,  and  Brewster^wis  held  on  Tuesday,  November 
27th.    We  have  heardnothing  of  their  generous  project  slnee.^En. 
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AET.  IV.— NOVELS  AND  NOVELISTS. 

the  Priesfs  Niece  ;  or^  the  Heirship  of  Bamulph^      By  the 
Author  of  "  Lionel  Deerhurst.**  Three  Vols.  Second  Editiim. 
.  London :  Hurst  and  Blackett,  I856» 

Who  is  there  that  has  not  at  some  period  of,  if  not  all  through, 
his  lifoy  delighted  in  the  creations  of  the  novelist ;  or  lived  a 
bright  hour  of  elysium  amidst  the  fancies  of  the  romancist. 
The  child  begins  his  romance  reading  with  Oulliver^  and  Cru^ 
9oey  and  l^e  Giant  Killer^,  the  school-boy  steals  away  from 
the  frequented  play-ground  to  revel^  in  the  seclusion  of  some 
quiet  haunt,  over  the  wonders  of  that  ever  wondrous  book^  that 
concentration  of  all  *'  Eomance  and  Fairy  Fable.** — The  Ara- 
bian Vights^ — and  so,  as  years  pass  on,  the  boy  becomes  a 
man,  and  the  novel  becomes  still  dearer,  for  fair  young  faoes 
and  bright  eyes,  showing  every  change  of  thought  and  feeling 
are  bending  over  its  pages  with  him ;  and  then,  as  other  years 
roll  away,  and  gray  uairs  are  marking  the  course  of  time,  he 
still,  witn  a  fresh  heart,  turns  to  the  volumes  loved  in  past-by 
days,  and  feels,  as  John  Dunlop,  in  bis  Hislory  of  Fictumy 
truly  observes,  that  '^  life  has  few  things  better,  than  sitting  at 
the  chimney-comer  in  a  winter  evening,  after  a  well  spent  day, 
and  reading  an  interesting  romance  or  novel.'* 

What  Dunlop  thus  wrote,  forty-two  years  ago,  was  true  of  his 
age ;  it  was  true  in  every  age  since  the  invention  of  printing ; 
from  that  epoch,  fiction  has  been  the  solace  of  the  weary,  the 
soother  of  the  sick,  the  refuge  of  those  whom  the  ^'  coy  dame,'* 
sleep  deserts.    Chaucer  tells  us  :— 

*•  Upon  my  bed  I  sate  upright ; 

A  Boxnaunce,  and  he  me  it  took 

To  read  and  drive  the  night  away : — ^*' 

and  the^Eomaunce,"  with  which  he  thus  forgot  his  sleepless- 
ness, and  drove  the  night  away,  was  composed  of — 

*' Fables 
That  clerkis  had,  in  old  time» 
And  other  poets,  pat  in  rhyme—*' 

it  was  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 
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A  lid  yet^  through  all  the  changed  of  all  the  years  since  the 
epoch  of  priniing^  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  thoroughly, 
nnd  how  throughly,  the  spirit  of  each  age  is  represented  by 
its  romantic  literature.  We  find'  proofs  of  this  assertion  in 
ererj  romanee,  from  those  preserved  by  Treissan  in  his  Cbrp9 
iTEaOreAU  de  Romans  de  Chevaltrie,  to  Sir  Thomas  Malort/s 
Morte  f  Arthur  \  from  Vasco  de  Lobeira's  Amadiade  0aul  to 
Lord  Bemers*  Chevalier  de  la  C^pne;  in  Honore  d'Urf^*s^«^ea 
and  in  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Arcadia;  from  Fielding  and  Gold^ 
smith  to  Dickens  and' Thackeray  5  from  Miss  Bnmey  to  Mrs, 
Trollope.  In  all  the  works  of  all  these  writers  •  we  see  the  tl»te 
and  mould  of  their  time,  in  all  the  phases  of  its  literary  taste, 
always  following,  never  leading ;  and  declaring,  with  their  bre- 
thren of  the  stage,  that 


-they  who  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live.' 


^Novels,  and  fiction  generally,  being  thus  so  widely  and 
extensively  admired  in  all  ages,  it  seems  strange  that  in  this» 
the  most  reading  era  of  all,  the  demand  should  not  have  had 
its  usual  eflect,  the  creation  of  a  supply  of  the  best  material; 
Doubtless  we  have  romances  of  every  order  and  division  of 
subject^  from  Reynolds*  Mysteries  of  the  Courty  to  Macaiilay's 
History  of  England;  from  Mrs.  Ellis's  Mothers^  Wives,  Bangh- 
tersy  and  relatives  generally,  and  vrith  a  high,  and  frightfully 
moral  purpose,  to  Ordinal  Wiseman's  Zast  Days  qfPompeiij 
and  wsiter-novel,  Fabiola.  Dr.  Camming  romances  about  the 
religious  present,  and  the  Cardinal  romances  about  the  Christian 
past.  True  it  is,  that  the  servant-maid  has  her  London' 
Journal^  and  the  maid*s  mistress  has  her  XzV^^tf -D(>mV;  the; 
servant-man  has  his  Joseph  Price  and  his  Reynolds*  Miscellany ^ 
just  as  the  master  has  his  Newcomes  and  his  BeWs  Life  :  there 
is  great  demand  and  vast  supply^  but,  does  the  supply  prove 
that,  amidst  all  our  writers  of  fiction,  moral  or  immoral,  religious 
or  profane,grave  or  comic,  we  possess  a  single  Great  Novelist  ? 
Aurelia  Murphy,  fresh  from  a  "  good  cry,*'  over  tlie  loves  of 
the  impossible  Copperfieldy  and  the  liliputiau  Bora  vni\i  the 
curls,  and  the  lap-dog  with  the  ears,  exclaims,  '*  yes,  Dickens/' 
Augustus  Mullowney,  of  theSallynoggin  Fencibles,  who  fancies 
himself  quite  a  •'  heavy  **  of  the  Rawdon  Orawley  school, 
shouts,  "1  beUeve  you,  my  boy,  Tliackery  is  the  ticket."  Y"oung 
Casey,  whoi^  a  scholar  in  the  Catholic  University,  cries,  "yes, 
the  fcardiual,  who  is  great  in  everything,  is  a  grpat  novelist. 
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althoiiglihe  will  not  deteribe  ibe  cbaimt  of  hit  heroine;"  the 
Beiv.  Fairiak  Muldon,  lata  B.  C.  G  in  Cb&naagbl,  now  alight 
of  the  Friesta*  FiotaetioQ  SwAeijf  tikondeta,  *'  jeB,  Levcar^  and 
the  author  of  PjMr  Fad^^i  (kbui,  are  greai  aaUiora ; ''  the 
roii^^  remembenng  the  aediietioii-siad6'«eaqF  of  JBrm^Mml^ 
itnum^  deekurea  for  Bulver ;  the  Itthioiiable  jaai^  wiCa  votM 
for  Mia.  GkM;  whihfe  tile  bilt«r|  coarse  saroalsi  ef  Mna. 
TieUope  finch  a  warm  auppoiter  in  the  hopeleia  old  laaid,  or 
the  aoperannaated  dowager. 

,  We  have  here  eadeavoiued  \»  indieatei  by  ijrpei  of  each 
olaaa  of  raaden,  the  phMea  of  mind  by  whicb.  eath  daaB  k 
swayed  in  fortniiig  an  opituon  of  its  favorite  bowdist.  But  if 
these  opbioiifl^  groandei  only  on  thedegiree  of  amttaeiofiiit, 
or  mere  mental  distraction  from  thoogbtfal  self^recoUectioiij 
always  a  borthen  to  the  great  mass  of  the  frivolous  or  the 
careless,  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  merit  in  a  writer  of  Action, 
then  the  poorest  trash  of  the  circulating  library  must  be 
admiited  aa  excellent, — Ivanioe  must  give  place  to  Ne  Carol 
Itland,  and  TkeHutofy  qf  a  Founiling  muat  make  room  for 
The  Butory  qfa  Servant  Maid* 

But  we  protest  against  thia  substitution  of  feeling  for  judg* 
ment ;  this  species  of  criticism  worthy  only  a  sohool-giri^  who 
ski^  all  the.  descriptive  and  refiective  passages^- and  who, 
arnvingat  the  midst  of  the  second  volume,  passes  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  third  to  anticipate  the  denouement. 

Doubtless,  it  maybe  aids,  a  novel  is  onlv  meantto  amuse.  We 
admit,  if  it  make  you  forget  the  pasaiuff  of  time ;  if  you  are  quite 
astonished  by  the  announcement  of  dinner ;  li  you  are  forced 
to  abandon  your  after  dinner  nap  \a  your  anxiety  to  follow 
the  novehst  through  his  fancy-created  world,  all  these  things 
prove  that  the  novel  interests  you»  but  it  does  not  prove  the 
writer  of  the  fiction  a  great  novelist. 

What  is  a  great  novelist  P  One  who,  selecting  his  plot  with 
oaI^  and  d^beration,  sdects  one  adapted  to  his  own  peculiar 

Siius  for  developement,  and  execution^  and  completion* 
e  who,  having  selected  hia  plot,  proceeds  with  it^  naturally, 
to  the  end.  One  whose  characters  are  the  real  men  and  women 
of  the  period  in  which  the  action  of  the  tale  is  laid  They  muat 
be  the  flesh  and  blood  of  their  time  ;  they  must  not  be  the« 
quips  of  the  author's  brain  if  comic  characters;  the^  must  not 
benis  dream-children  if  pathetic :  the  light  of  life  most  be 
about  each  prominent  character,  and  the  denouement  must 
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Dol  be  wmatunl  or  foioed,  fbrthe  ukb  cf  prodaaag  a  dapiiipy 
■elo-dnaMlic  finale*  To  vrite  ihas^  and  to  eicite  wondei> 
piearan^  inteteH  and  adniratioiiy  is  to  bea  graal  nofeUai :  to 
da  thiais  lo  aanka  far  one's  self  sum  staves  and  puppeU  to  one*a 
vilJ^UiaBcvsbentbefQrstketkiona  of  easperariHr  of  despot: 
to  aaoompIiabtiuaiBta  tender  onera^setf  the  '' ejaosnte  of  aU 
170%*'  to  piove  how  truly  Jidss  Janin  has  observed^  *  Si  on  si>* 
mmoonit  Jlonskiir  de  fialzao  el  Moasicar  fe  Doc  de  Montmo* 
rancy  dans  an  aaloo,  on  rqjaidcnit  Memsieitt  de  Bahash^  To 
beeoose  swii  a  man  as  this  is  no  mean  ambition;  it  nmst  bo 
aelaeved»  withoot  snch  support  as  the  painter  with  his  eolois^or 
thadranoatist  with  his  actor, can  bring  to  hiaaid;  ''it  is,**  wiiftea 
Sir  Walter,  ''the  object  of  the  noveUwntery  to  place  before 
the  reader  aa  lull  and  accmrata  a  repiessntstion  of  the  events 
vkiobhorelates^aseanbedenflybjt^mere  forse  of  an  excited 
iasgination,  withont  the  asabtance  of  material  ofajeots.  His 
8Die  appeal  is  made  to  tiie  world  of  fanev,  and  of  idess^  and  in 
this  acmsista  Ua  strcaigth  and  his  weaues^  his  povertj  and 
his  weslth.** 

If  weconridfredthenOTeliBtaalitilomecotlMna  "diverting 
▼sgaboad,"  we  need  not  thas  write  of  his  position  or  of  his 
qosIificatioQS  ;  bot»  when  we  ssk,  as  we  have  asked,  do  we 
possess  a  QaiAT  Nqtbust^  it  is  right  that  ww  should  deekre^ 
as  we  have  drclared,  wind  we  consider  a  great  novdist  to  boi 
and  this  more  espeoallj  when  we  remember  the  hold,  firm  and 
long  placed,  whieh  some  of  onr  so  called  great  novelists  havo 
npon  tha  minds  of  a  vsst  nnmbet  of  the  reading  public  of 
iheae  Kingdoma. 

Tbke,  far  example,  Dickens  and  Thackeiaj.  Three  jeara 
ago  it  was  written,  in  our  mind  oorrectlj^  in  this  Itavinw  :*— 
''  It  hsa  been  said,  that  Alphoase  Karr  is  a  French  Charles 
Dickens;  the  observation  is  snfSciently  just,  ia  its  estimate  of 
the  genius  of  the  former,  provided  we  uaderstaad  it  aa  qpidjr 
iag  to  the  first  wori^s  of  I^ckens,  written  before  monq^,  easev 
fame,  and  the  critioBi  bad  spoiled  himu  Karr  deaeribes  nsture 
ss  she  is»  Uis  men  snd  women  are  not  carieatures  of  huma- 
iD^^  or  the  embodied  qnipa  and  whimsies  of  a  man  of  genius  ; 
las  children  are  not  beantiful  monatrositiea,  gniditig  their  gmnd* 
fathen  through  the  country,  or»  whilat  sitting  in  a  go*car, 
hssiinff  voioes  in  the  wavea  of  the  ocean*  Karr  never  repto* 
daces  his  successful  creations.  Having  drawn  a  Ihm  JPaaci^ 
he  would  not  reodl  him  in  a  Prmee  TimMydrap  s  having  auc^ 
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ceeded  in  a  Snawley,  and  a  Stigginty  he  would  not  revive  theni 
in  a  CAadiand;  having  painted  the  CAeetyble  BroUers,  he 
would  not  produce  the  ^'  two  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one,'^ 
as  a  Jumdye€  ;  having  drawn  a  Mri  Dambef^  he  would  not 
half  revive  her  as  a  Lady  Dedloci}  having  succeeded  in  a  C&uffy^ 
be  wonld  not  galvanise  him  in  a  Mrs.  Smalliceed;  having 
painted  a  Peclsni^,  he  would  not  reproduce  him,  weak  And 
ii^etchjyin  a  Sitmpolef  having  to  describe  a  nobleman,  he 
would  not  habitoally  represent  him  as  a  fooJ,  or  as  a  scoundrel^ 
a  Sir  Mulberry  Hawiy  or  a  Lord  VerUopkl,  a  Sir  John  Chester, 
a  Lord  Feenix,  or  a  Sir  Leicester  DedlocL  Having  joined  the 
noble  profession  of  the  law,  he  would  not  pander  to  the  taste 
of  the  ignorant,  by  representing  its  practise  as  little-  more 
honest  than  that  of  the  pickpocket,  or  the  charlatan ;  be  would 
not  render  his  book  interesting  to  those  readers,  by  represent* 
ing  all  the  abuses  of  his  profession,  those  productions  of  time — 
whilst  he  never  described  the  advantages  of  the  system.  If 
Karr  were  to  write  a  history,  or,  *  a  Child's  History,'  he  would 
not  take  advantage  of  his  position  to  perpetuate  every  error, 
to  slander  a  noble  but  unfortunate  nation,  and  wonld  not  bar- 
ter truth  for  popularity,  or  cover  profound  ignorance  by  reck- 
less assumption.  Karr  never  outsteps  the  boundary  of  nature ; 
he  carries  his  plot  through  to  the  end,  and  never  attempts  to 
gain  our  sympathy  by  detailing  the  loves  of  a  burglar  and  a 
strumpet ;  he  never  makes  the  chief  interest  of  a  portion  of 
his  plot  turn  upon  a  case  of  seduction,  and  if  he  did  so,  wonld 
not  paint  a  victim  ruined  by  such  arts  as  must  iiave  failed, 
unless  the  unfortunate  had  been  a  maundering  idiot,  or  half 
eorrupted  and  half  willing;  he  never  describes  a  woman  flying 
with  a  man  she  hates,  for  the  purpose  solely  of  vexing  her 
husband.  Alphonse  Karr  has  no  Bill  Sykes,  or  his  trull 
Nancy  ;  he  has  no  Steerforth  and  Emily;  he  has  no  Carter 
and  Mrs.  Dombey.  In  his  religion  there  is  no  cant,  nor  is 
there  an  anxiety  to  represent  a  clergyman  as  a  well  meaning 
poetising  dreamer,  or  as  a  stupid  prosing  preacher,  whose  ser- 
mons act  as  '  a  mild  dose  of  opium.'  For  the  sacred  Redeemer 
of  the  world,  Alphonse  Karr  has  other,  and  truer,  and  more 
defined  titles  than  '  He,'  or  *  Him,'  with  a  capital  H ;  and 
he  never,  like  Dickens,  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
writer  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  very  aCfected  in  his  style,  and 
considered  as  an  ordinary  believer,  or  as  one  who  glories  in 
tiiat  belief,  whic}i  is  but  a  hair's  breadth  removed  from  unbc- 
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lief ~  Uiiitariaidsiii.  With  Kam  a  church  is  a  place  raided 
for  the  worship  of  God,  not  a  house  in  which  we  are  to  criti"- 
cise  our  neighboars,  and  to  cry  down  the  preacher^  forgetful 
of  the  moralist^s  thoughtr- 

'  The  worst  spealc  sotnething  good.    If  all  want  sens^^ 
Ood  takes  a  text  and  preacbeth  patience. 
He  that  gets  patience  and  the  blessing  which 
Preachers  conclude  with,  hath  not  lost  his  pains.' 

It  was  the  complaint  of  Jeremy  Taylor  to  Lord  Carbery> 
that  he  '  had  lived  to  see  religion  painted  upon  banners^  and 
thrast  out  of  churches^  and  the  temple  turned  into  a  tabernacle, 
and  the  tabernacle  made  ambulatory.'  Had  he  lived  till  now^ 
he  would  find  all  the  errors  we  have  pointed  out,  committed 
frequently  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  and  would  discern  that^ 
according  to  him,  religion  dwells  in  woods  and  fields,  in  the 
breasts  of  peasants  and  elderly  gentlemen  of  the  middle  classes, 
and  in  the  bosoms  of  impossible  children.  He  would  leami 
too,  that  religion  is  still  ambulatory,  or  peripatetic,  that  «very 
man  is  his  own  tabernacle,  and  that  all  worship  best  in 
*  The  Great  Cathedral  of  Nature  V  These  are  the  distinguish'^ 
ing  characteristics  of  Mr.  Dickens's  late  works,  and,  therefore, 
we  consider  that  Alphonse  Karr  is  not  a  French  Charles  Die* 
kens ;  in  onr  judgment,  he  is,  in  his  trath  and  fidelity  in 
painting  life  and  nature,  a  French  Oliver  Goldsmith.  We 
do  not  write  thus  through  any  great  personal  regard  for  Al- 
phonse Karr,  but  although  we  cannot  consider  him  a  Charles^ 
Dickens,  yet  we  look  upon  him  as  something  more  than  a 
French  Charles  Dickens, — we  believe  tliat  the  geniud  of 
the  Author  of  Pickwick  is  as  brilliant  as  ever ;  his  fa,ult3. 
spring  from  his  knowledge  of,  and  from  his  trading  upon,  tbo; 
old  regards  and  recollections  of  his  readers/' 

These  observations  were  true  when  written,  during  the: 
publication  of  JSleai  Houaey  whilst  the  conclusion  of  that 
work,  and  a  close  examination  of  the  other  volumes  issued 
previous  to  that  period,  have  not  only  strengthened,  but  fally 
confirmed  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Dickens'  powers  above  inserted. 
He  has  not  written,  and  we  believe  never  will  write  a  work  of 
fiction,  entitling  him  to  the  appellation  of  a  great  novelist., 
That  he  draws  individual  characters  most  admirably  none  can 
i|dmit,  more  freely  and  more  gratefully,  tlian  do  we ;  but  he 
fails,  utterly  and  wofully,  in  the  combination  of  characters,, 
and  in  tliat  harmonious  working  of  plot  and  under  plot,  in 
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whieh  th^  real  art  tt  the  great  novdist  undonbtecHj  consists. 
The  8ieick69if  B&z,  and  the  oellectieA  of  sketches  known  as 
lie  Fiehriet  Pfiperit  «hew>  Ate  fiill  strength  of  Dickens*  geniuB  : 

El  him  a  pathetic,  or  a  whimsical,  or  s  grotesone,  or  a  bur- 
ue,or  a  peoBUaroharac4er»  ^om  toeJbM  i&Teliefyasastadj, 
no  man  Uving  can  eKotl  Didmis  in  ^  portraitore :  bat 
let  this  character  form  one  of  a  series  comprised  in  a  work  of 
fiction,  and  whikt  it  maj,  and  will,  save  the  work  from  forget- 
ftdueasy  it  will  the  more  surdj  prate  how  littie  claim  Diokens 
baa  to  tlie  &me  of  a  greaK  novehst,  enn  though  it  may  entitle 
htm  to  the  repotaktacm  of  beiDg  die  fint  Mnag  sketeher  of  chwae^ 
ter.    Do  we  nememiber  NieiMyj  or  Okmwtemi,  or  Copperfidd^ 
or  Bluik  Haum,  or  the  (Hd  Cwriori^  SAep^  for  their  plots  or 
atories?  firan  Ihrnb^nni  Bleak  Houi$jtke  only  tales  of  the 
•ntiie  set  in  which  a  plot  m  even  atten^d  io  be  carried  out, 
are  weak  aai  spiritleas,  and  umataral.      As  to    Den^ey, 
Oarii/i  proposed  sedactiom  of,  and  hide^tad-seek  elopement 
wiih  JtfrjkiMdaf,a]id  ite  fatQaeMielasioB,  wi<^  Cwrie^%  oaU* 
inghflrnamestand'tfaianpingthetdile-*Hireabont  the  poorest 
and  jeest  muuiteiral,  mid  moet  lidieoloas  tfainge  in  the  wb<de 
taegeirfEogUshlitentine.  Befeiring  tothisriHiracterj€br^«r, 
when  al  an  earfy  stage  ef  aerial  devebpement,  and  relerriiig 
abo  \aIJiAmi  knaek  of  changing  the  whole  natoral  dispotitioii 
of  his  adursaa  tiw  trie  proceeds,  Lord  Jefflrey  wvete  tohim  :-« 

*' Perhaps  I  hate  Gaiker even  more,  already:  so  much, 
indeed,  that  it  woald  be  a  relief  to  me  if  yon  could  do  without 
hiiB.  And  I  must  tdl  you,  too,  that  I  think  him  the  least 
natural  ol  all  the  characters  jrou  have  ever  exhibited  (for  I 
do  net  consider  Qoilp,  or  Dicis  SimeDer,  as  at  all  oat  of 
nature) ;  bat  it  aeems  to  me  that  a  Knight  Templar  in  tlie 
disguise  of  a  waiter,  is  not  a  more  extravagant  fiction,  than  a 
man  ef  trigh  gSts  and  rare  acoompGahmenta,  bred  and  worJr- 
ii^  hard  every  day  as  a  subordinate  manager  or  head  derk 
in  a  merchant's  countin^-boase.  One  might  pass  his  extceme 
wickedness  and  midignity,  though  they>  ^^^oo,  are  quite  above 
his  poeitiott ;  but  the  seniua  and  attainments,  the  mannem 
and  scope  xH  tfiought,  do  fftrike  me  as  not  reconcilable  with 
anythmg  one  has  yet  heard  of  hishistDry^  or  seen  of  his  oc- 
oepations.  Btd  I  muH  mbmity  Ine^io  iaie  a  great  intereet 
in  Aim,  4tnd  onfy  hope  you  wilt  not  end  iy  making  fne  love 
Umieer^ 

•  See  life  of  Lord  JeAe/.  VoL  IL  p.  427.  ' 
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Bit»  thottgk  «e  Bannot  udmiie  the  books  nWa  naned  for 
Ufeeir  floti,  ipo  do  admao  tbem  lot  the  be^atiM,  or  iHiimsieid, 
ihoqpi  ofixB  mmatotal  ereationt  wbich  thej  ooatain.  It » thia 
rtrj  admiration  for  them  which  has  too  frequandy  rendered  Mr 
IMwens^  irieods  ioiKetfiid  of  the  many  defects  of  his  works ;  and 
thus,  oonflnDed  in  his  atrangth  and  in  his  weakness,  he  has 
giDVii  the  spoiled  pet  of  the  poblio*  And  who  can  wonder  at  Hi 
whmk  we  ind  JcBrejr  wrilin|;  this  to  Kim  in,  1847 : — 

"'Ton  have  the  force  and  ibe  nature  of  Scott  in  bis  pathetic 
paita,  without  bis  occasionfj  coarseness  and  wordiaesai  and 
Che  aearching  disdosnro  of  inward  Sjgoniea  of  Bjron,  without 
a  trait  of  bis  wickedness.'*''^ ' 

*'Tke  force  usd  natim  of  SoQR^-*^Tlie /orve  of  Fhra 
Mac  Ipot,  of  iW  fdgr;  pf  Jeauie  Jkam,  of  Bmhf^  of  a 
doMiolbesa;tbe9Mi<«r8of2ftr.BfMik9,  ^  rest  and  fafosa  him/' 
of  /fadraw  iU-sma^  of  MaffmwfitM^  of  Th  Jmii&uafy, 
QtLdm$aeXLntJhlpd^^9i  CM  BMen^on§i  Kokcna 
sttd  to hsLve^lDfoe  and natuaa,'' to  Irsfw  chandsss  like  these! 
"The  aeaicfaing  diBckwnra of  iwwaid agooiea «f  Bjrron;^  Irt 
nstUnkoftheiVsfoiwfV'^Ssticiii.of  dip  ih^  B&n^ade,  of 
fifty  passagesin  Okiiih  HdrMf  of  He  Bf&am^  and  abore 
sU,  of  I&  aerkma  portions  of  Ihm  Jwrn,  and  then, 
wlttt  can  we  believe  of  the  aricic,  wbo  dedared  to 
Biekena^  that  be,  Diobens^  nosasssed  "the  ferae  and  vatnre 
of  Scott^"  ^^tb«  seardiing  cbadosuro  of  inward  agonies  of 
Bjran  T  What  ccndd  Jefiief  have  meant  ?  Wocdd  be  have  pre- 
ferred the  flwttering  of  a  London  apanow  to  tba  aoaring  flight 
of  amoontain  eagleP  Wonldheaet  the  Cinfyile  BroiSen 
sninst  Oidiwck?  MMriTyOey  f^gumtk  CMeb  Bmlder§kme  r 
Woold  ho-«4>ot  to  oositiniia  the  roll  is  absurd,  a  sketcher  can 
net er  be  enrolled  amongat  tba  gieat  masters ;  a  Bembrandt 
oatUne  is  never  polin  oampetitiosi  with  a  pietore  of  lltian*s, 
sad  tberafofa,  and  jbv  all  the  forsgoing  raasoas,  we  cannot 
conider  €barfea  Diidcepa  a  Osbat  Naivwusv. 

And  aww,  widi  powen  wiaaktped,  with  fancy  Isding^  seekini; 
in  new  scenes,  and  strange  lands,  and  popular  topics,  for  mate- 
rials wbichnniatf  ahoiUaopply,  or  wakium Itam  the M  and  best 
known  wond  of  Iwdsl  who  easi  damro  that  Charles  I^dcens 


•  See  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  Vol.  IL.  p«  42d, 
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will  ever  again  produoe  fictions  worthy  of  kia  (Ad  reputation, 
even  though  we  may  not  consider  them  as  proving  him  to 
possess  '^  The  force  and  nature  of  Scott,  the  searching  dis-^ 
closure  of  inward  agonies  of  Byron.'' 

Is  Thackeray  a  Gbbat  Noveiost  ?    Will  he  ever  be    sl 
great  noveUst  ?     No.     A  great  noveh'st.  never  onlsteps.  the 
boundary  of  nature;  he  never  mingles  the  comic  and  the  bur-- 
lesGoe.  .  In  the  dissection  of  the  human  feelings   he  sees 
healthfal  as  well  as  diseased  structures^  and  in  leading. bis 
readers  onwards  to  a  knowledge  of  the  heart's  various  workings^ 
he  shews  its  beauties^  its  graces^  its  goodness,  and  its  evils^ 
and  thus^  though  comprised  in  his  system  of  teaching,  morbid 
anatomy  does  not  compose  the  chief  portion  of  the  text-book.' 
-   We  oelieve  that  Thackeray  excels  Dickens  in  the  structure 
of  his  plots,  although  often  careless,  and  frequently  forgetful 
of  his  earlier  scenes  and  shadings  of  character.    His  men  are 
inimitable — good  as  Fielding^s — ^real  genuine  men,  with  the 
stamp  of  the  world,  and  self,  and  nature  about  them ;  no  body 
loves  them,  but  who  would  love  one*tenth  the  men  he  knows 
if  he  knew  them  as  the  novelist  can  show  them?     His' 
women,  too,  are  sharpers  in  petticoats,  or  enduringy  patient, 
loving  crealures;  hence  the.  di^ke  that  most  female  readers 
express  to  Thackeray's  novels.    Ibm  Pmeh  is  preferred  to 
Major  Dobbin,  Agnes,  to  Laura  Bell^  David  Copperfield  \o 
Pendennis^  Sir  Join  Chesier  to  Major  Pendennis,  Mrs,  Dombey 
to  Edith  Neweome,  Mrs.  Skewtan  to  Lady  Kew,  and  Steerfortk 
to  Bawdon  Crawley.  .  But  is  this  a  fair  judgment?  are  we  to 
prefer  a  fancy  picture  to  an  accurate  portrait  r    We  may  regret 
that  Thackeray  prefers  the  demonstration  of  morbid  to  healthy 
anatomy,  but  we  must  admit  that,  in  his  pecutiar  branch  of 
psychological  anatomy,  he  is  always  accurato  and  just.    Most 
men  are  like  bis  men ;  most  women  as  his  women ;  and  surely 
it  is  better  he  should  paint  men  and  women  as  they  are,  than 
represent  the  former  as  we  have  them  from  Dickens,  beautiful 
fancy  sketches  pr  distorted  caricatures ;  or  the  latter,  as  the 
authoress  of  Jane  Eyre  pouttrayed  them-**mental  hermaphro- 
dites. 

As  we  have  above  observed,  Thackeray  frequently  forgets 
tluit  the  comic  and  the  burlesque  are  .  separate  and  distinct, 
tliat  one  should  never  be  permitted  to  mingle  with  the  other.^ 
This  is  a  serious  fault,  a  fault  which  often  disfigures  the  writings 
of  both  Thackeray  and  Dickens.     And  yet,  more  "than  one 
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hundred  years  ago,  the  distinction  between  the  comic  and  the 
borlesqae  was  very  clearly  indicated,  and  with  his  usual  aptness 
of  iliastration,  by  Henry  Fielding,  who,  in  the  preface  to 
Jo9epk  Andrews,  thus  writes  : — 

"  The  ESpic,  as  well  as  the  Drama,  is  divided  into  tragedy  and 
eomedy.  Homer,  who  was  the  father  of  this  species,  of  poetrv, 
gave  us  A  pattern  of  both  these,  though  that  of  the  latter  kind  is 
eolirelj  lost:  which  Aristotle  tells  us  bore  the  same  relation  to 
comedj  which  his  Iliad  bears  to  tragedy.  And  perhaps,  that  we 
hare  no  more  instances  of  it  among  the  writers  of  antiquity,  is 
•wiBR  to  the  loss  of  this  great  pattern,  which,  had  it  survived, 
would  baTe  found  its  imitators  equally  with  the  other  poems  of  this 
great  ori^nal. 

And  farther,  as  this  poetry  may  be  tragic  or  comic,  I  will  not 
scrapie  to  say  it  may  be  likewise  either  in  verse  or  prose ;  for 
though  it  wants  one  particular,  which  the  critic  enumerates  in  the 
(onatitoent  parts  of  an  epic  poem,  namely  metre ;  yet  when  any 
'tind  of  writing  contMns  all  its  other  parts,  such  as  fable,  action, 
characters*  sentitnents*  and  diction,  and  b  deficient  in  metre  only  ; 
it  seems.  I  think,  reasonable  to  refer  it  to  the  epic ;  at  least,  as  no 
critic  had  thought  proper  to  range  it  under  any  other  head,  or  to 
asn^m  it  a  particular  name  to  itself. 

Thus  the  Telemachus  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  appears  to 
me  of  the  epic  kind,  as  well  as  the  Odyssey  of  Homer :  indeed  it  is 
much  fairer  and  more  reasonable  to  give  it  a  name  common  with 
that  species  from  which  it  differs  only  in  a  single  instance,  than  to 
confound  it  with  those  which  it  resembles  ijt  no  other.  Such  are 
thoue  voluminous  works  commonly  called  Romances,  namely, 
Olelia,  Cleopatra,  Astrna,  Cassandra,  the  Grand  Cyrus,  and  innu- 
merable others,  which  contain,  as  I  apprehend,  very  little  instruc- 
tion aod  entertMnment. 

Now  a  comic  romance  is  a  comic  epic  poem  in  prose  ;  differing 
firom  oomedv,  as  the  serious  epic  from  tragedy ;  its  action  being 
more  extended  and  comprehensive  ;  containing  a  much  larger  circle 
of  incidents,  and  introducing  a  greater  variety  of  characters.  It 
differs  from  the  serious  romance  in  its  fable  and  action,  in  this,  that  as 
in  the  one  these  are  gprave  and  solemn,  so  in  the  other  they  are  light 
and  ridiculous :  it  differs  in  its  characters,  by  introducing  persons 
of  inferior  rank,  and  consequentlv  of  inferior  manners ;  whereas  the 
grave  romance  sets  the  highest  before  us :  lastly,  in  its  sentiments 
and  dictipn,  by  preserving  the  ludicrous  instead  of  the  sublime.  In 
the  diction,  1  think,  burlesaue  itself  may  be  sometimes  admitted  ; 
of  which  many  instances  will  occur  in  this  work,  as  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  battles,  and  some  other  places  not  necessary  to  be  pointed 
out  to  the  classical  reader,  for  whose  entertainment  those  parodies 
or  burlesque  imitations  are  chiefly  calculated. 

But  thouffh  we  have  sometimes  admitted  this  in  our  diction,  we 

have  carefully  excluded  it  from  our  sentiments  and  characters  ;  for 

there  it  is  never  properly  introduced,  unless  in   writings  of  the 

burlesque  kind,  which  this  is  not  intended  to  be.     Indeed,  no  two 
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specleft  of  writiog  can  differ  more  widely  than  the  cQmic  and  ^b# 
burlesque :  for  as  the  latter  is  ever  the  exhibition  of  what  is  mon- 
strous and  unnatural,  and  where  our  delight,  if  we  examine  it»  arises 
from  the  surprising  absurdity,  as  in  a{^ropriatinff  the  manners    of 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  or  e  ctmvano ;  so  m  the  lormer»  we  should 
ever  confine  ourselves  strictlj  to  nature,  from  the  just  imitation  of 
which  will  flow  all  the  pleasure  we  can  this  waj  convey  to  a  sensi- 
bje  reader.    And  perhaps  there  is  one  reason  why  a  comic  writer 
should  of  all  others  be  tne  least  excused  for  deviating  from  nature* 
since  it  may  not  be  idways  so  easy  for  a  serious  poet  to  meet  wiUi 
the  great  and  the  admirable;  but  life  everywhere   famishes   an 
accurate  observer  with  the  ridiculous. 

I  have  hinted  this  little  concerning  burlesque ;  because  I  hare 
often  heard  that  name  given  to  penbrmances,  which  have  been 
truly  of  the  comic  kind,  from  the  author's  having  sometimes  admit* 
ted  it  in  his  diction  only  ;  which,  as  it  is  the  dress  of  poetry,  doth, 
like  the  dress  of  men,  establish  characters,  (the  one  of  the  whole 
poem,  and  the  other  of  the  whole  man,)  in  vulgar  opinion  beyond 
any  of  their  greater  excellencies :  but  surely  a  certain  droUerj  in 
style,  where  the  characters  and  sentiments  are  perfectly  natural,  no 
more  constitutes  the  burlesque,  than  an  empty  pomp  and  dignity  of 
words,  where  every  thinff  else  is  mean  and  low,  can  entitle  any  per- 
formance to  the  appellation  of  the  true  sublime. 

And  I  apprehend  my  Lord  Shafrsbury's  opinion  of  mere  burlesque 
agrees  with  mine,  when  he  asserts,  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  Ancients.  But,  pwhaps,  I  have  lessr 
abhorrence  than  be  professes  for  it :  and  that  not  because  I  have  had 
some  little  success  on  the  stage  this  way,  but  rather  as  it  contributes 
more  to  exquisite  mirth  and  laughter  than  any  other;  and  these 
are  probably  more  wholesome  physic  for  the  mind,  and  conduce 
better  to  purge  away  spleen,  melancholy,  and  ill  affections,  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Nay,  I  will  appeal  to  common  observation, 
whether  the  same  companies  are  not  found  more  frill  of  good  hu- 
mour and  benevolence,  afrer  thev  have  been  sweetened  for  two  or 
three  hours  with  entertainments  of  this  kind,  than  when  soured  by 
tragedy  or  a  grave  lecture. 

But  to  illustrate  all  this  by  another  science,  in  which,  perhaps, 
we  shall  see  the  distinction  more  clearly  and  plainly  ;  let  us  examme 
the  works  of  a  comic  history  painter  with  those  performances  which 
the  Italians  call  Oaricatura  ;  where  we  shall  find  the  true  excellence 
of  the  former  to  consist  in  the  exactest  copying  of  nature  ;  insomuch 
that  a  judicious  eye  instantly  rejects  any  thing  ouir^,  any  Nberty 
which  the  painter  hath  taken  with  the  features  of  that  ahna  mater : — 
whereas,  in  the  Oaricatura,  we  allow  all  licence.  Its  aim  is  to  ex- 
hibit  monsters,^  not  men;  and  all  distortions  and  exaggerations 
whatever  are  within  its  proper  province. 

Now,  what  Oaricatura  is  in  painting.  Burlesque  is  in  writing ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  the  comic  writer  and  painter  correlate  to 
each  other.  And  here  I  shall  observe,  that  as  in  the  former  the 
painter  seems  to  have  the  advantage,  so  it  is  in  the  latter  infinitely 
on  the  side  of  the  writer  :  fbr  the  monstrous  is  much  easier  to  paint 
than  to  describe,  and  the  ridiculous  to  describe  than  paUit. 
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And  though*  perhaps,  the  latter  species  doth  not  in  either  soience 
so  strooglj  affect  and  agitate  the  muscles  as  the  other ;  yet  it  will 
be  owned,  I  believe,  that  a  more  rational  and  nsefal  pleasure  arites 
to  OS  from  it.  He  who  should  call  the  ingenious  Hogarth  a  burlesque 
painter,  would,  in  mj  opinion,  do  him  verv  little  honour :  for 
•ore  it  is  mucli  easier,  much  less  the  subject  of  admiration,  to  paint 
a  man  with  a  nose,  or  any  other  feature,  of  a  preposterous  siae,  or 
to  expose  him  in  some  absurd  or  monstrous  attitude,  than  to  express 
the  affeetioQs  of  men  on  canvas.  It  had  been  thought  a  vast 
eommendation  of  a  painter,  to  say  his  figures  seem  to  breathe  ;  but 
tvely  it  is  a  muoh  greater  md  nobler  applause  that  they  appear  to 
thbk. 

But  to  return — The  Ridiculous  only,  as  I  have  said  before,  falls 
within  my  province  in  the  present  work — Nor  will  some  explanation 
of  this  word  be  thought  impertinent  by  the  reader,  if  he  consider b 
how  wooderftilly  it  hath  been  mistaken,  even  by  writers  who  have 
professed  it :  for  to  what  hut  such  a  mistake  can  we  attribute  the 
many  attempts  to  ridicule  the  blackest  villainies,  and,  what  is  yet 
worse,  the  moet  dreadful  calamities  ?  What  could  exceed  the  ab- 
surdity  of  an  author,  who  should  write  the  comedy  of  Nero  with 
tile  merry  incident  of  rippinff  up  his  mother's  belly;  or  what 
would  give  a  mater  shock  to  humanitjr^  than  an  attempt  to  expose 
the  miseries  of  poverty  and  cBstress  to  ridicule  ?  And  yet,  the  read- 
er will  not  want  much  learning  to  suggest  such  instances  to  him- 
self. 

Berides,  it  may  seem  remarkable,  that  Aristotle,  who  is  so  fond  and 
free  of  definitions,  hath  not  thought  proper  to  define  the  Ridiculous. 
Indeed,  where  he  tells  us  it  is  proper  to  comedy,  he  hath  remarked 
fiiat villainy  is  not  its  object:  but  be  hath  not,  as  I  remember, 
positiTely  asserted  what  is.  Nor  doth  the  Abbe  Bellegarde,  who 
hath  written  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  though  he  shows  us  many 
species  of  it,  once  trace  it  to  its  fountain. 

The  only  source  of  the  true  Ridiculous  (as  it  appears  to  me),  is  af- 
ftetatioiL  But  though  it  rises  from  one  spring  only,  when  we  consider 
the  infinite  streams  into  which  this  one  branches,  we  shall  pre- 
tently  cease  to  admire  at  the  copious  field  ft  aflfords  to  an  observer. 
Now  affectation  proceeds  from  one  of  these  two  causes ;  vanity  or 
hynocrisy :  for  as  vanity  puts  us  on  affecting  false  characters,  in 
oroer  to  purchase  appla^  ;  so  hypocrisy  sets  us  on  an  endeavour  to 
avoid  censure^  by  concealing  our  vices  under  an  appearaaoe  of  their 
opposite  Tirtues.  And  though  these  two  causes  are  often  confound- 
ed (for  there  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them),  yet,  as  they 
proiceed  from  very  different  motives,  so  they  are  as  clearljr  distinct 
m  then*  operations ;  for,  indeed,  the  affectation  which  arises  from 
vanity  b  nearer  to  truth  tbm  the  other  $  as  it  hath  not  that  violent 
rspugnanoy  of  nature  to  struggle  with,  whioh  that  of  the  hypocrite 
katL  It  may  be  likewise  noted,  that  affectation  doth  not  imply  an 
absolute  negation  of  those  qu^ties  which  are  affected:  and  there- 
fors,  though  when  it  proceeds  from  hypocrisy  it  be  nearly  allied  to 
deceit,  yet  when  it  comes  from  vanity  only,  it  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  ostentation :  for  instance*  the  afiectation  nS  liberality  in  a  vain 
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maoy  differs  visibly  from  the  same  affectation  in  the  aTtricioiu ;  for 
though  the  vain  man  is  not  what  he  would  appear^  or  hath  not  the 
virtue  he  affects,  to  the  degree  he  would  be  thought  to  have  it ; 
yet  it  sits  less  awkwardly  pn  him  than  on  the  avaricious  man,  who  is 
the  very  reverse  of  what  he  would  seem  to  be. 

From  the  discovery  of  this  affectation  arises  the  Bidiculons-^- 
which  always  strikes  the  reader  with  surprise  and  pleasure ;  and 
that  in  a  higher  and  stronger  degree  when  the  affectation  arises 
from  hypocrisy,  than  when  from  vanity ;  for,  to  discover  any  one 
to  be  the  exact  reverse  of  what  he  affects,  is  more  surprisinffj  and 
consequently  more  ridiculous,  than  to  find  him  a  little  deficient  m  the 
qualitv  he  desires  the  reputation  of.  I  might  observe,  that  oar 
Ben  J^onson,  who  of  all  men  understood  the  Ridiculous  the  best, 
hath  chiefly  used  the  hypocritical  affectation. 

Now  fi  om  affectation  only,  the  misfortunes  and  calamities  of  lif^, 
or  the  imperfections  of  nature,  mav  become  the  objects  of  ridicule. 
Surely  he  hath  a  very  ill  framed  mind,  who  can  look  on  uffliness, 
infirmity,  or  poverty,  as  ridiculous  in  themselvess :  nor  do  I  believe 
any  man  living,  who  meets  a  dirty  fellow  riding  through  the  streets 
in  a  cart,  is  struck  with  an  idea  of  the  Ridiculous  from  it ;  but  if 
he  should  see  the  same  figure  descend  from  his  coach  and  six,  or 
bolt  from  his  chair  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  he  would  then  begin 
to  laugh,  and  with  justice.  In  the  same  manner,  were  we  to  enter  a 
poor  house,  and  behold  a  wretched  familv  shivering  with  cold,  and 
languishing  with  hunger,  it  would  not  moline  us  to  laughter  (at 
least  we  must  have  very  diabolical  natures  if  it  would) :  but  should 
we  discover  there  a  grate,  instead  of  coals,  adorned  with  flowers, 
empty  plate  or  china  dishes  on  the  sideboard,  or  any  other  affecta- 
tion  of  riches  and  finery  either  on  their  persons  or  in  their  fumi- 
ture ;  we  might  then  indeed  be  excused  for  ridiculing  so  fantastical 
an  appearance.  Much  less  are  natural  imperfections  the  object  of 
derision :  but  when  ugliness  aims  at  the  applause  of  beauty,  or 
lameness  endeavours  to  display  agility,  it  is  then  that  these  unfortun- 
ate  circumstances,  which  at  first  moved  our  compassion,  tend  only 
to  raise  our  mirth. 

The  poet  carries  this  very  far  ; 

None  are,  for  being  what  thejr  are,  in  fkolti  , 

But  for  not  being  what  they  woald  be  thought. 

Where,  if  the  metre  would  suffer  the  word  Ridiculous  to  close  the 
first  line,  the  thought  would  bo  rather  more  proper.  Qreat  vices 
are  the  proper  objects  of  our  detestation,  smaller  units  of  our  pity  : 
but  affecution  appears  to  me  the  only  true  source  of  the  Ridicu- 
lous. 

But  perhaps  it  mav  be  objected  to  me,  that  I  have  against  my 
own  rules  introduced  vices,  and  of  a  very  black  kind,  in  this  work. 
To  which  I  shall  answer,  first,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  pursue  a 
series  of  human  actions,  and  keep  clear  from  them.  Secondly,  that 
the  vices  to  be  found  here,  are  rather  the  accidental  consequences 
of  some  human  frailty  or  foible,  than  causes  habitually  existing  in 
the  mind.      Thirdly,  that  they  are  never  set  forth  as  the  objects  of 
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ridiealey  but  detestation.    Fourthlj,  that  they  are  never  the  princi* 

Sal  figure  at  that  time  on  the  scene  ;   and  lastly,  thev  never  pro- 
nee  the  intended  evil." 

These   are    admirable  hints:   one   wonders  that  the  two 
novelists  of  our  age,  who  owe  much^  very  much,  to  Fielding, 
shoald   have  forgotten  tliem,    and    forgotten    likewise   the 
examples  famiBbed  by  their  great  master — but  then,  he  was  a 
Gasat  Novelist,   and  they  are  only    great  sketchers    of 
character,  and  drawers  of  humorous  caricatures,     fielding's 
tuastership  is  in  nothing  more  clearly  shewn  than  in  the  great 
number  of  characters  introduced  in  his  fictions,  and  yet  each 
of  these  characters   is  pertinent  to  the  tale;    each  has  his 
own    peculiar   office,   tending   to  the   developement  of  the 
denouement :  he  is  always  in   his   place :  never  forgotten, 
never  killed  off  before  his  time ; — he  is  never  like  the  brass  nail 
in  the  back  of  the  bellows — for  ornament.     But  of  which  of 
Dickens*    stories    can    this    be    said?     In    not    a  few    of 
Thackeray's   novels  can  it   be  declared  as  the  characteristic. 
In  this  respect  Thackeray's  and  Dickens*  management  of  their 
people  remind  us  of  Lady  Ihwuleyy — "  O  l"  cries  her  ladyship, 
"Ten  thousand  guineas,  O !  the  charming  sum  !  what  infinite 
pretty  things  might  a  woman  of  spirit  do  with  ten  thousand 
guineas,   O  !   my  conscience,  .if  she  were  a  woman  of  true 
spirit — she — she  might  lose  'em   all  again."    Thus  it  is 
that  Dickens  always,  and  Thackeray  occasionally,  act : — they 
have  the  characters  with  the  "  ten  thousand  guineas,"   but 
like  careless,  spoiled  men  of  spirit  they — '*  lose  'em  all  again," 
after  having  had  the  trouble  of  creating   them.      This,  in 
our  mind,   is   Dickens'   misfortune,   not  his   fault,   as  his 
genius  is    not  comprehensive  enough   to   embrace  all  the 
continuous  incidents  forming  a  novel ;   but,   it  is  clearly 
Tluickera/s  fault,  and  he  is  therefore  less  excusable  for  not 
taking  up,  at  once,  his  position  amongst,  the  Gafc^T  Novel- 
ists of  England. 

But  have  we  a  Grigat  Novbust  now  ?  Do  the  latest  of 
Bulwer  Lytton's  works,  TAe  Caxioru  and  My  Novel,  shew 
that  he,  best  known,  and  the  most  generally  praised  of  all  our 
writers  of  fiction,  is  the  Laureate  of  the  living  English  novelists. 
We  think  so,  but  yet  to  be  the  chief  of  our  living  novelists  is 
not  to  be  a  Grjsat  Novelist.  Doubtless  the  two  books 
above  named  are  admirable,  superior  to  the  an  thorns  usual 
itjie;  but  they  owe  much  to.Fielding,  much  to  Sipollett,  much 
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to  Sterne,  much  to  Goethe,  yet  withal,  they  owe  a  vast  deal 
to  the  genias,  the  fancy,  and  the  eloquence  of,  as  Thackeray- 
used  to  call  him,  the  ''  celebrated  litery  Bamet/' 

However,  as  we  are  not  writing  a  history  of  this  age*8  fiction, 
we  shall  not  pursue  this  disquisition  farther :  we  may 
safely  affirm,  that,  although  we  have  no  Gbbat  NoyjBi.isT9 
yet  we  possess  more  novelists  of  a  second  rank,  and  higher 
in  all  the  qualifications  of  their  craft  than  any  other  period 
could  supply  since  the  invention  of  printing.  Mrs.  TroUope, 
James,  Mrs.  Gore,  Julia  Kavanagh,  Beid,  Wilkie  Collins, 
Lever,  Kingsley,  Whyte,  three  authors  whom  Blaekwoo(fs 
Magazine  has  introduced  during  the  last  five  years,  the 
authoress  of  Mary  Barton,  with  a  dozen  others,  any  one  of 
whom  is  equal  to  a  score  of  the  novelists,  save  of  the  very 
first-class,  of  other  times,  and  then  last,  certainly  not  least,  we 
have  the  author  of  the  book  before  us. 

The  Priesfs  Niece,  has  unfortunately,  a  most  deceptive  title, 
and  one  most  ill-chosen.  It ''  takes'*  a  Protestant  reader,  who 
is  disappointed  at  finding  that  it  has  nothing  about  cloistersi, 
or  convents,  in  the  Maria  Monk  style:  Boman  Catholics 
looking  at  the  book,  and  bdng  alarmed,  or  prejudiced  by 
the  name,  will  throw  it  aside,  or  will  read  it  in  an  antagonistic 
spirit;  whilst  the  mere  circulating  hhraiy  haunter,  who  has 
been  so  frequently  deceived  by  the  titles  of  books,  will  think  to 
himself,  as  he  ponders  on  the  name,  2%e  Priests  Niece^^^ 

"  His  gran*  aunt  was  once  ELiog  of  Oonnanght, 
His  Mother  Viceroy  of  Tralee, 
Priests'  Nieces,  but  sure  they're  in  Heaven, 
An'  his  faylins  is  nothin*  to  me.** 

Yet  this  work  is  a  good  novel :  full  of  incident,  of  invention, 
of  bright  flashes  of  genius,  of  descriptive  power  rarely  excelled 
in  these  days,  and  placing  before  us  the  fair  land  of  Spain, 
the  varying  scenery  of  Scotland,  "the  summer  isles,"  the 
*'  knots  of  Paradise/'  at  *•  the  gateways  of  the  day,*'  and  Ire- 
land^ too^  has  been  sketched  by  our  Author.  The  dialogue  is 
good,  worlhy  the  other  portions  of  the  story ;  and  considering 
the  work  as  a  whole,  and  judging  it  by  the  best  of  our  modern 
novels,  it  deserves  the  success  it  has  achieved,  by  arriving  at 
a  second  edition,  within  five  months  of  its  publication. 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  give  extracts  from  novels,  and 
indeed  in  this  particular  instance  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
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80  wilb  jtifltice  to  the  Author,  who  has  that  true  talent  of  the 
geniime  novelist,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  ingraft  scene  uoon 
8oeiie»  to  involve  character  with  character  so  intimately,  and  so 
dosely,  that  not  a  chapter  can  be  extracted  without  injury  to 
tbestcnry. 

We  hope  soon  again  to  find  a  work  from  the  pen  of  the 

iathor  of  TkePriesfs  Niece  before  us,  but  we  hope  too,  to 

Sndit  wiih  a  less  excitable  title.      A  writer,  such  as  this,  with 

ability  of  the  highest  order,   with  invention.  Quickness  of 

thought,  and  great  power  of  observation  may,  ana  is,  bound, 

to  depend  on  his  knowledge  of  the  heart,  of  life  and  of  the 

vorld :  the  heart,  life,  and  the  world  are  wide  enough  in  their 

range  of  thoughts,  of  manners,  and  of  feelings;  out  of  such 

materials  then  this  Author  can  createforms  of  beauty,  or  strength, 

or  passion;  but  these  creations  must  be  works  of  time,  and 

fonned  with  the  perfection  of  elaboration.    We  earnestly  hope 

thit  neither  the  request  of  friends,  nor  the  golden  goadings  of 

poblisbers  will  induce  this  writer  to  damage,  or  jeopardise  a  re- 

pataUon  already  more  than  half  made ;  the  pen  too,  which  has 

thus  been  graced,  should  never  be  envenomed  or  stained  by  the 

recital  of  a  tale  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  the  professors  of  any 

rdigion.  The  heart  is  the  property  of  the  novelist ;  with  it,  and 

tlie  world,  alone  has  he  to  aeai,  and  if  from  these  he  cannot  form 

In  story  he  is  not  a  novelist    If  the  Author  of  TAe  Pried't 

JViiMirillbut  observe  these  roles,  he  will  produce  fictions  worthy 

hisgemos,  and  worthy  his  r^utation;  and  though  he  may  never 

achieve  the  glory  of  a  giubat  novsuist,  he  wiU,  at  all  events, 

tttch  the  reputation,  the  highest  any  now  living  can  claim,  of 

a  good  novoist. 


aet.  v.— wak  and  peace.— peace  and  war. 

1.  Army^  Navy,  and  Ordnance  Estimates  and  Annual  Finatuse 

Accounts,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Session  185S-56. 

2.  General  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the 
,         United  Kingdom.    Preseuted  to  both  Hoases  ot  Parlia* 

ment  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty. 

3.  Statisque,   Politique^  et  Morale  de  la  France^  Par  l#e 

Chevalier  F.  de  Tapies. 

4.  French  Parliamentary  Accounts^  Ministry  of  War,  Marina 

and  Finance,  1854-55;  and  Reports  to  the  Emperor, 
1856. 

5.  Fussia.    By  J.  S.  de  Kohl  and  other  writers. 
Various  Papers  and  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the 

Commercial  Tariffs^  and  Regulations^  &c.^  &c.,  of  Foreira 
Countries^  and  Military  and  Financial  Statistics  of  the 
same. 

Rumours  have  been  rife  and  multiform  this  last  autumn  and 
early  winter  in  the  various  bulletins  from  the  seat  of  war  ia 
the  East^  and  have  been  as  disappointing  as  they  were  rife. 
In  the  physical  world  every  one  nas  observed  the  effect  of 
great  heats  in  raising  exhalations,  and  in  the  moral  world 
analogous  causes  have  as  commonly  and  as  certainly  been 
found  to  produce  analogous  effects.  The  fervid  excitement 
into  which  the  public  mind  was  thrown  by  the  occurrences  of 
the  8th  of  September,  has  exhaled  a  cloud  of  imaginings 
now  taking  one  shape,  now  another,  but  all  finally  melting 
into  thin  air,  or  to  speak  more  appropriately,  endine  in  smoke! 

The  victory  of  tne  Allies  was  immediately  to  be  followed 
up.  The  Russians,  driven  from  the  southern  shore  of  the 
inlet  of  Sebastopol,  were  but  pausing  for  a  breathing  space, 
ere  continuing  their  northward  flight,  and  evacuating  the 
Crimea.  The  generala  of  France  and  England  were  combining 
and  preparing  for  another '^  masterly  flank^march''  that  was  to 
turn  and  render  untenable  the  new  position  of  their  discomfited 
foe.  A  mighty  and  motley  host  of  English,  French,  Turks,  and 
Sardinians  was  gathering  at  Eupatoria,  soon  to  march  south- 
wards from  thence,  and  place  the  disheartened  and  beaten  legions 
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of  Prince  Menchsikoff  between  two  fires  I  And  finallv,  however 
it  was  bronght  about^  those  legimis  were  ajsaredly  on  the 
point  of  throwing  down  their  arms  in  despairj  and  surrender- 
ing at  discretion ! 

To  ssiy  that  nothing  of  all  this  has  been  realized  is  but 
repeating  what  everybody  knows  and  evervbody  grumbles  at* 
The  "euterprizes  of  great  pith  and  moment   of  which  the  public 
mind  had  conceived  such  expectations^  in  its  double  excite- 
ment of  gratification  at  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  and  of  mortifi- 
cation at  the  more  prominent  and  effective  part  in  its  capture, 
performed  bv  the  French  over  that  of  our  own  gallant  but 
badly  generaled  army,  did  either  become  so  "  sicklied  over 
by  the  pale  cast  of  thought/'  as  to  lose  the  name  of  action^ 
or  else  were  never  seriously  intended.    Our  valiant  enemy  has 
not  confessed  by  word^  or  shewn  by  act,  that  he  was  discom- 
fited or  disheartened.    The  Bussian  eagle  as  it  soared  into  the 
rent  and  troubled  air,  amid  the  thunders  and  the  lurid  war-- 
clouds that  proclaimed  the    fall    of   southern   Sebastopol, 
screamed  but  in  angry  defiance,  and  winging  its  majestic  way 
to  the  impregnable  northern  shore,  setUed  there  menacingly 
and  immoveably,  right  in  the  front  of  its  baffled  foes.    The 
AQied  Generals  have  pushed  forward  a  reconnaissance  here, 
and  hazarded  an  insignificant  foray  there ;  but  have  ever  been 
g^d  to  retire  quickly  within  the  lines  of  their  hnrd  won  and 
all  but  barren  conquest*    The  Eupatorian  diversion  has  even- 
tuated in  a  bootless  skirmish  or  two.    The  Bussian  "  surren- 
der'' has  not  occurred,  nor  is  it  now  hoped  for,  even  by  the  most 
credulous  and  dreaming.    But  there  Aas  been  a  surrender-^a 
surrender  not  of,  but  to  the  Bussians,  and  the  gain  of  the  city 
of  Kars,  the  kev  of  Armenia  and  Mingrelia,  has  far  out-balanced 
for  them,  the  loss  of  half  their  stronghold  of  Sebastopol. 

The  rumours  to  which  we  have  referred  having  duly 
ran  their  course  and  served  their  turn,  were  succeeded  by 
others,  totally  differing  and  opposite;  but  for  the  time  at 
Itast,  as  empty  and  as  disappointing  as  their  predecessors. 
Long  before  the  initiatory  success,  which  at  the  moment  that 
ve  write  is  confidently  reported  to  have  attended  the 
unexpected  movement  of  Austria  in  pressing  an  ultimatum 
upon  her  great  Northern  neighbour,  Bumour  had  it,  that 
due,  and  formal*  and  precise,  and  full,  negociations  for  Peace, 
had  not  only  been  initiated,  but  had  most  favorably  progressed, 
and,  iu  fact,  were  upon  the  point  of  being  brought  to  a  satis- 
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factoiy  conclusion.     Bat  whether  the  pablie  tniiid  had  wearietl 
of  living  credence  to  plausible  reports  and  stories,  or  whether 
they  broneht  their  own  refutation  with  them,  not  only  did 
they  not  by  any  means  obtain  the  same  amount  of  genttal 
acceptation,  but  they  seemed  eren  to  hare  some  effect  in  qoick<- 
ening  the  preparations  for  the  Spriug-^campaign.    The  Funds 
did  not  rise,  the  newspapers  abated  not  in  their  hot  cry  for 
pressing  the  new  arroaments,  and  urging  forward  all  the  prepft- 
rations  of  War ;  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  new  taxes  and 
loans,  which  should  be  brought  forward  for  its  sustainment, 
on  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  engaged  general  attention  and 
discussion.    And  thus,  the  peace-rumours  of  November  and 
December  passed  away  as  vain  and  as  bootless  as  the  predictions 
of  battle  and  conquest  with  which  we  had  been  do9ed  in  the 
course  of  the  two  months  immediately  preceding. 

Matters  have  now  taken  a  very  different  turn  and  aspect. 
We  have  no  longer  rumours  to  deal  with,  but  solid  facta. 
Austria  has  presented  her  ultimatum  to  Bussia,  containing 
conditions  which,  according  to  any  honest  interpretation^ 
embrace  evert  point  of  large  importance  required  by  the 
Allies,  and  this  ultimatum  enforced  by  the  clearly  announced 
resolution  of  the  Austrian  Court,  to  withdraw  its  tm^ 
bassador  and  prepare  for  war,  in  case  of  rejection,  haa 
been  reluctantly,  but  positively  accepted  by  Russia.  So 
far  all  looks  fair,  and  promises  well  for  peace;  and  the 
rapid,  and  extraordinary  rise  of  the  Public  Funds  in 
England  and  in  France,  and  the  sudden  and  total  turning  of 
the  current  of  Public  Opinion  in  the  Press,  from  its  violent 
set  towards  war,  into  a  direction  quite  as  decidedly  and 
unmistakeably  pacific,  demonstrate  that  Peace  is  looked  upon 
as  all  but  certain,  and  at  no  very  distant  date. 

It  had  been  our  purpose  in  the  present  article,  (commenced 
before  this  most  unexpected  and  promising  change  in  the 
affairs  and  prospects  of  Europe,)  to  have  proceeded,  after  first 
making  mention,  as  we  have  done,  of  the  conflioting  rumours 
with  which  the  public  mind  has  been  amused  or  abused  during 
the  Autumn  and  the  first  two  months  of  Winter,  to  discuss, 
independent  of  them,  a  question,  the  importance  of  which  we 
considered  to  be  in  the  then  and  indeed  in  the  present  state 
of  Europe,  very  little  affected  by  the  immediate  chances  of 
Peace  or  n  ar. — We  mean  the  question  of  the  relative  strength, 
resources,  and  ability  of  the  great  leading  European  Powers ; 
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especially  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  miglity  Debate 
in  Arms  of  the  last  two  jears.  Taking  the  progttsa  of  Peace 
oegoliationa  to  be  assuied,  not  only  as  to  the  point  already 
sttainedy  bnt  to  the  otteriaoat  point,  namely,  that  of  final 
ratification  and  condusion,  we  yet  do  not  alter  in  onr  view  of 
the  aabeiflking  importance  of  tte  problem  we  have  ju^tt  stated, 
aod  theiefore  propose  to  proceed  with  our  original  intention ; 
nierviog  to  ourselves,  in  the  coarse  of  this  paper,  the  power 
aod  the  opportunity  according  to  the  tenor  and  complexion  of 
what  duly  authentioated  news  may  horn  time  to  time  arrive, 
to  pointy  as  may  be  required,  the  comparisons  we  are  about  to 
inatitate. 

Whatever  be  the  result  of  the  present  negotiations,  it  is 
impoasihle  that  the  general  state  of  Europe,  so  disturbed  and 
agitated  to  ite  lowest  iepihs  as  it  has  be^  by  the  circum* 
stances  of  this  war,  ooming  as  they  did  ere  the  turbulences  of 
the  unhappy  years  1848  and  1849  had  by  any  means  subsided, 
an  for  aome — perhaps  for  several,  years,  be  considered  as 
leUled,  or  otherwise  than  most  precarious ;  and  accordingly 
ereiything  that  eau  assist  in  the  forming  of  a  reliable  judg- 
ment on  the  respective  conditions  of  those  who  must  be  the 
gvest  agmta  and  actors  in  whatever  drama  is  to  be  presented 
on  the  European  stage,  must  have  a  deep  and  powerful  interests 
In  this  spirit  and  with  this  impression  we  enter  upon  the  dis- 
CBGsion  we  have  indicated  before. 

It  will  eaaUy  be  understood,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
ficiKties  for  obtaining  accurate  data  bearing  upon  our  subject 
in  so  br  as  the  case  of  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  there  mu)t 
he  kss  in  the  case  of  France,  and  very  much  less  in  that  of 
Eaesta.  The  policy  of  the  French  Government  is  not  one 
of  any  great  degree  of  communicativeness  upon  such  matters 
tt  any  time,  but  eqiecially  since .  the  War  has  become  hot ; 
aad  the  same  cautious  and  jealous  spirit  that  has  precluded  the 
arising  of  a  French  EuMell,  to  paint,  in  words,  the  sufierings, 
the  miseries,  and  the  losses  of  the  French  Army  on  the  Uood- 
ctained  and  grave-furrowed  pl&teau  before  Sebastopol,  seals  up 
at  home  with  equal  vigihnce  the  sources  whence  information 
of  any  proximate  accuracy  could  be  obtained  as  to  France's 
aw&ns  of  continuing  the  desperate  struggle  in  the  East. 

BoMia  is,  of  course,  stiU  more  a  s^ed  bo<^ ;  and  if  by 
chance  a  statement  appear  in  any  continental  organ,  that  would 
seem  to  furnish  the  desired  materials  for  estimating  and  com- 
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paring  her  streogtb,  common  sense  at  once  suggests  that  it 
has  been,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase  which  tlie  history  of 
Bailway  stratagies  has  furnished  us  with,  ** cooked''  for  a 
purpose  and  an  occasion,  and  is  therefore  to  be  received  with 
all  distrust. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  driven  back,  in  reference 
to  the  two  latter  Empires,  to  the  accounts  and  histories  that 
were  extant  before  the  War,  while  Europe  was  still  in  profoand 
peace,  and  dreaming  of  its  being  as  lasting  as  profound.  We 
are  not,  however,  absolutely  and  altogether  precluded  from 
making  use  of  some  portion  of  the  accounts  that  ooze  out 
from  time  to  time,  where  they  have  circumstances  of  probability 
about  them,  and  to  a  guarded  and  carefully  limited  extent  we 
shall  proceed  so  to  do,  only  soliciting  the  indulgence  of  the 
reader,  if  for  the  valid  reasons  before  stated,  our  comparison 
must  necessarily  have  some  imperfections  about  it. 

Having  thus  premised,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  with  our 
subject  in  its  details,  so  far  as  they  are  procurable  and  we  can 
venfv  them,  and  naturally  begin  with  Great  Britain. 

Although  the  mere  numerical  statement  of  the  troops 
actually  on  foot,  can  of  course  be  considered  only  as  one,  and 
not  the  most  important  item  in  the  comparative  estimate  we 
are  attempting,  we  yet  give  it  a  preference,  as  being  that 
.which  is  popularly  looked  upon  as  the  most^ecisive  index  of 
strength,  and  we  pronose  to  take  and  place  in  juxta  position 
the  proportions  voted  for  England  ten  years  ago,  and  in  the 
last  session,  so  as  incidentally  to  illustrate  the  different  re- 
quirements of  a  season  of  Peace,  with  one  of  War. 

The  number  of  men  voted  ten  years  ago  in  the  ''  Annual 
Army  Estimates "  presented  to  and  passed  by  Parliament 
for  the  Financial  Year,  1845 — 46,  was  129,677.  This  force 
was  made  up  as  follows: — 114,376  Bank  and  File,  9,400 
Non-Commissioned  Officers,  Drummers,  Trumpeters,  &c., 
and  6,901  Commissioned  Officers. 

The  gross  charge  for  thisForce— deducting,  however,  29,970 
soldiers  serving  in  the  East  Indies,  and  who  were  paid  and  pro- 
vided for,  by,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India  Company,  was 
£3,685,920.  The  money  charge  paid  by  the  East  India 
Company,  for  the  troops  serving  in  their  Territories,  amounted 
to  £936,906 — making  altogether  an  expenditure  of 
£4,472,826  for  Cavalry  and  Infantry  in  the  year  mentioned. 

The  SUff,  Military  Departments,  &c.,  of  the  United  King- 
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iom,  cost  1409,950,  in  addition  to  the  expenditare  mentioned 
aboFe. 

The  Soyal  Enrineew,  the  '' Sappers  and  Miners/'  Boyal 
Aitilleiy,  Boyal  Howe  ArtUlery,  Master-Gnnners  and  Field- 
Train,  which  were  all  at  that  time  under  the  control  and 
Bnoagement  of  the  late  Board  of  Ordnance,  as  a  separate 
Military  Establishment  distinct  from  the  General  Army,  cost 
in  the  year  1846-46,  the  sum  of  £460,000. 

Ten  years  previous,  via.— in  the  Financial  year,  1885-86, 
the  Ferae  of  the  Line  was  29,000  less  than  in  1845-46.  We 
now  come  to  ten  years  later,  viz. — ^the  year  last  provided  for 
by  Parliament,  1855-56,  Commissariat  and  Biurraek  Sappties 
at  both  periods,  cost  about  £800,000. 

The  last  Army  and  Ordnance  Estimates,  viz. — ^those  for  the 
year  1855-56,  give  the  following  statements  respectively  under 
the  various  headings  before  enumerated  : — 

The  total  strength  of  the  Armv  estimated  for  when  the 
Army  Estimates  for  the  service  of  the  year  mentioned  were 
kid  before  the  House,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Feel,  Undersecretary 
at  War,  in  Febmary  last,  was  108,595  of  all  ranks ;  exclusive 
of  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  the  Troops  in  India.  Of  this 
grand  total,  14,950  were  to  be  Foreigners.  The  charge  for 
theeSective  Land  Force,  was  estimated  to  be  £79858,000 — for 
the  embodied  MiUtia,  £8,818,000,  and  for  the  total  of  effective 
and  non-effective  services,  £18,721,000 — being  therefore  an 
excess  upon  the  similar  items  in  1845-6  of  nearly  ten  millions. 
The  number  of  t^roops  in  India  and  their  charge — (defrayed 
ss  before  by  the  East  India  Company)  stood  at  pretty  much 
the  same  as  in  l8t45-46. 

The  Boyal  Engineers,  Sappers  and  Miners,  Uoyal  Artillery, 
fioyal  Horse  Artillery,  Master  Qunners  and  Field  Train, 
separately  estimated  for  last  year,  as  in  1846,  (but  by  an  act 
of  kst  Session,  to  be  in  future  provided  for  in  the  General 
inoy  estimates,  and  the  whole  to  be  under  the  direct  and  single 
control  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  at  the  Uprse  Guards,  the 
separate  esteblishment  and  jurisdiction  of  the  old  Board  of 
Ordnance  being  now  done  away  with,)  cost  in  the  financial  year 
JQst  expiring,  or  more  properly  were  calculated  to  cost,  and  had 
appropriated  for  them  the  sum  of  £1,118,000.  The  Commis- 
ariatand  Barrack  Supplies,  ftc,  cost  stiU  a  larger  sum,  besides 
the  cost  of  new  esteblishments  abroad. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  estimates  for  the  current 
jear,  will  shew  a  very  much  increased  scale  of  expenditure, 
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and  th«t  there  will  be  a  larger  reqairemeHt  of  inen^  as  well  as 
of  the  mumtions  of  War. 

The  next  point  to  be  aaoettained  in  the  fhe  coarse  of  our 
sabjeot  is,  whethw  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain^ 
have  brought  any  great  strain  as  jet  upon  her  resources,  and 
if  that  be  the  case,  to  what  extent,  and  for  how  long  is  she  likelj 
to  be  able  to  endure  the  further  efforts  neeessatj  to  maintain 
the  War  policy  to  which  she  has  committed  herself. 

Parsuing  the  plan  already  indicated,  of  taking  the  most 
obvious  and  popular  indexes  (as  so  considered)  of  the  abiKtjr 
'  of  the  British  Empire,  we  give  the  following  tabular  statement 
from  the  annual  Vinaiice  accounts  presented  to  Parliament 
in  the  various  years  set  down  below — the  series  banning 
with   1792,  a  year  of  peace,  and  going  on  to  embraoeand 
contnst  the  statements  for  different  periods  of  the  bloody 
and  wasteful  war  that  immediately    succeeded.    In  several 
Parliamentarir  Returns,  moved  lor  especially  within  the  last 
seventeen  or  twenty  years,  by  difiESerent  members  of  Parliament, 
some  English  or  Scorch,  and  some  Irish,  to  illustrate  and  bear 
out   their  respective  opinions  on  the    question,   frequently 
agitated  during  those  years,  of  the  fiscal  and  financial  justice 
or  injustice,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  which  Ireland  has  been 
treated  by  the  Imperial  Partiament,  the  amounts  we  are  about 
to  give  as  indicating  llevenue,  or  expenditure,  are  sometimes 
varied  either  by  addition,  or  subtraction ;  but  essentially  and 
commonly  are  the  same : — the  differences  arising  merely  from 
the  omission  in  some  statements  of  certain  items  of  no  very 
great  importance,  yet  still  sufficient  when  inserted,  as  in  other 
cases  they  are,   to  raise  the  general  totals.    The  following 
then  can  be  depended  upon  for  general  accuracy. 
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Yean. 

Total  Income,  both 
from  Tnxe%  k  Loaas. 

AbduiJ  Interest 
paid  on  Debt. 

Total  Expenditure 
in  each  year. 

1799. 

£19,258,820. 

£9,707.840. 

£19,859,130. 

SVt**}  1793. 

£24,723,660. 

£9,437,862. 

£24,197,100. 

1798. 

£47,898,870. 

£17,585,518. 

£51,127,250. 

1801. 

£eM18,417- 

£19,945,630. 

£61,980,000. 

1809. 

£67i748,000. 

£22,200,000. 

£67,170,000. 

1811. 

£81,89(^000. 

£25,000,000. 

£83,800,000. 

1813, 

£108^98,000. 

£28,000,000. 

£106,000.000. 

The  Average  Annual  Income  of  the  British  £mpire  in  the 
40  jears  since  the  war,  up  to  1855,  was  £55,000,000,  and  the 
arerage  expenditure  less  by  about  £S00,000  annually.  Of 
course,  as  in  the  case  of  all  averages,  the  statements  for  indi- 
vidual years  comprised  iu  the  period  mentioned  are  sometimes 
much  below  the  amount  of  fifty-five  millions^  as  in  1832,  when 
the  total  sum  raised  for  the  annual  service  of  the  country  was 
only  forty-six  millions^  and  in  188S|  when,  it  had  further  de- 
dined  a  million  sterling ;  and  sometimes  above  it,  as  in  1 823, 
irhen  fifty-eight  millions  were  raised ;  and  in  a  succeeding  year 
vhen  sixty  millions  appear  in  the  account  of  Total  Income ; 
but  it  will  be  found  that  the  general  average  is  as  we  have 
^ven  it  above. 

The  amount  of  £108,398,000  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
jear  1813,  will  appear  vast,  and  yet  it  is  really  not  the  full 
measure  of  the  financial  exertion  of  that  year.  The  "  Income/' 
both  from  taxes  and  loans,  that  we  have  set  down,  not  only  for' 
that  vear,  but  for  all  others  mentioned  in  the  preceding  t^ble,. 
i^only  what  was  actually,  "paidinlo  the  Exchequer^*  in  those' 
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yean,  and  does  not  include  that  other  item,  (amiliar  to  those 
who  have  studied  the  Public  accounts,  which  is,  or  rather  was, 
(for  the  practice  is  now  abrogated) ,  designated  in  those  ac- 
counts annually,  as  *' Payments  out  of  the  Income  in  its  Pro- 
gress to  the  Exchequer/'* 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated,  a  sum  of  money 
in  the  most  piping  times  of  peace  and  retrenchment  never  less 
than  six  or  seven  millions,  and  in  time  of  war  often  exceeding 
twelve  millions,  was  annually  subtracted  from  the  taxation  re- 
ceipts of  the  Empire,  and  disposed  of  without  consulting,  or 
obtaining  the  consent  (save  by  silence),  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, which  was  not  allowed  to  deal  with  the  Imperial  In- 
come till  the  sum  in  question  had  been  deducted  and  paid 
away,  and  the  remainder  after  that  deduction,  formally  '*  paid 
into  the  Exchequer/*  The  purposes  to  which  the  large  sums 
so  deducted  were  applied,  were  out  very  generally  and  super- 
ficially stated,  as  ''  Drawbacks,  Bepayments,  Allowances,  ftc." 
charges  of  collection  "0^^j9ajf»i^(«  beyond  the  ehargee  qf 
collection^  Sec.  Sfc^^  and  no  specification,  or  detailed  statement 
whatever  of  this  expenditure  was  vouchsafed  to  the  Eepresen- 
tatives  of  the  People,  the  appointed  ''  Guardians  of  the  Public 
Money," 

One  of  the  many,  and  nearly  the  last,  of  the  most  valuable 
public  services  rendered  during  his  long  life  of  arduous,  perse- 
vering, and  often  and  often  most  discouraging  and  trying  Par- 
liamentary labour,  by  the  late  Joseph  Hume,  was  his  having 
at  length  woke  up  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  absurdity 
and  monstrosity  of  such  a  system,  and  inducing  it  to  vindicate 
its  own  rights  and  to  insist  on  being  enabled  to  discharge 
fully  its  duty  to  the  Nation,  by  having  the  system  exploded 
and  utterly  done  away  with,  and  every  pound  of  the  Impenal 
Income  brought  to  account,  and  its  disposition  and  allocation 
clearly,  fully  and  particularly  detailed.  This,  however,  was 
only  nnally  accomplished  in  the  Session  of  1854,  and  up  to 
that  year,  from  time  immemorial,  the  custom  had  been  to  make 
the  deductions  we  have  stated  from  the  Public  Income  "  in 
^  its  progress  to  the  Exchequer,'^  and  to  spend  the  sums  so 
'taken,  according  as  the  Government  of  the  day  saw  fit^ 
without  special  account  or  appeal. 

In  this  way  something  about  twelve  millions  were,  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  French  war,  annually,  we  may  say,  abstracted. 
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and  do  not  appear  in  the  amounts  of  Income  we  have  given. 
If  ve  add  this  sum  to  the  Income  in  our  table  for  the  year 
1813,  we  find  of  course  that  120  millions,  and  not  merely 
108  millions,  really  represent  the  financial  exertion  of  the 
Empire  in  that  year. 

Now  our  Income  for  the  year  1865-6  was  £86,400,000, 
tbat  is  to  say,  less  by  some  29  millions  than  we  contrived  to 
Tabe  towards  the  end  of  a  most  costly  and  exhausting  war, 
which  had  lasted  with  but  a  brief  and  insignificant  intermission 
full  20  years,  and  if  these  countries  were  capable  of  such  an 
effort  at  that  time  under  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  is  it 
not  evident  that  at  the  present  time,  after  nearly  40  years  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  with  a  population  increased  nearly  four- 
fold, and  resources  of  every  kind  increased  in  a  very  far  greater, 
and  in  truly  an  astonishing  ratio,  they  will  be  found  capable 
of  exertions  very  greatly  exceeding  those  of  1813 — the  year  of 
the  largest  money  levy  during  the  old  war  ? 

ATe  shall  have  to  return  to  this  part  of  our  subject  again, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  materials  to  enable  our  readers 
to  form  something  of  an  estimate  for  themselves  of  the 
actual  extent  of  the  resources  of  the  British  Empire,  but  for 
the  moment  we  must  turn  to  the  other  great  powers  engaged  in 
the  present  struggle,  and  endeavor  to  make  a  statement  for 
them,  as  similar  in  its  items  to  that  we  have  already  given  for 
Great  Britain,  as  the  greater  difficulty  we  have  had  in  making 
researches  for  the  purpose,  and  the  variance  of  form  and  de- 
scription, in  the  public  accounts  of  these  countries  will  per- 
mit. 

But  we  are  here  tempted  to  interrupt  the  due  course  of 
our  paper  in  order  to  note  down  ere  they  escape  us  for  ever, 
the  differing  opinions  that  have  been,  ventilated  and  pro- 
pagated abroad  upon  the  comparative  ability  to  maintain 
and  carry  on  the  war  successfully,  and  the  state  and  pros- 
pects respectively,  of  the  three  great  Belligerent  Powers.  If 
the  peace  which  is  about  to  be  put  in  course  of  negotiation, 
shoald  happily  be  accomplished,  it  will  not  be  without  some 
amusement  that  we  shall  look  back  to»  these  evidences  of  the 
efforts  made  by  partizans  at  both  sides  to  magnify  matters  in 
the  eyes  of  their  opponents,  to  explain  away  or  dissemble  their 
own  losses,  and  to  embellish  and  exaggerate  their  advantages* 
If  on  the  contrary  we  are  doomed  to  a  continuation  of  this 
most  bloody  and  wasting  war,  every  expression  of  foreign 
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apinio^,  or  evidence  of  feelings  in  the  puWic  mind  abroad,  for 
or  against  as,  is  worthy  of  attention. 

The  most  singular  of  these  '^  squibs*'  as  they  would  be  called 
in  £lection-parlance,  is  one  apparently  written  to   order  and 
carefully  copied  from  the  American  Journals  in  which  it  first 
appeared^  into  the  pro-Bussian  organs  of  our  own  oontinent. 
It  is  unfortunately  not  to  be  denied  that  onr  br«lbpen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  have^  on  the  whole,  given  signs  rather 
of  sympathy  with  iUissia  than  with  the  allies  in  the   present 
oanili«:t.     Whet)^er  it  resuh  from  commercial  jealousy  of  Eng- 
land— sympathy  with  a  slave*holding  state,  ov  a  ooming  true 
of  the  old  ^rpverb,  that  extremes — eyen  the  extremes  c^  Be- 
ubHcs^nism  and  despotic  monarchy,— ever-  tend  to  meet,  the 
Mi  of'^  leaning  of  America  towards  the  cause  €^  Bossia  is 
established  not  merely  by  the  detected  transmissipn  of  arms, 
munitions  of  war,  and  machinery  for    war-steamers,    from 
American  to  Bussian  ports,  but  by  the  tone  of  the  American 
Press  in  t^e  majority  of  cases,  and  the  demonstrations  of  her 
meetings  and  mobs. 

The  *'  squib''  we  speak  of  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  American 
papers. 

"  Colonel  Tal.  P.  Shaifner,  direct  from  Bussia,  where  he  ha^s 
been  traveWng  for  the  last  sir  months.  While  there  he  travelled 
over  3000  milea,  and  visited  Cronstadt,  Nicolaieff,  SweaboEg^  and 
many  other  most  important  fortresses.  He  was  all  th^oqgk  the 
northern,  central,  and  southern  provinces,  and  during  his  travels 
was  ii^  frequent  intercourse  with  the  nobility,  as  well  as  with  the 
lower  classes.  He  does  not  consider  himself  justified  as  a  man  of 
.  honor,  or  without  compromising  his  character  with  the  Russian 
government,  to  make  Imown  the  numei^ical  stceogth  of  the  army^ 
the  strength  o{th«  forts,  and  ttie,%^i^ial  r.^spur«es  of  the  covua,trj  ; 
but^  without  going  into  specific  detaiis,  l^e  has  given  us  C^ew  Yor\ 
Herald)  sufiicient  to  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  acoi^rate  estipiiate  of 
their  means  and  resources.  •  *  • 

<t  •  •  «►  •  t 

•  ^  So  far  from  the  nobility  beioff  tiire4  9?  th^  war,  on  account 
of  the,  levies  made  on  theqi  for  mj^n,  £ey  are  a^ong  its  most  stre- 
nuous supporters,  and  have  signified,  agsun  and  aga,in,  their  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  all  their  wealth  before  they  consent  to  yield  one 
inch  1  «  «  «  Nothing  can  exceed-  their  devotedness  to  second 
the  wishe3  of  the  Cear,  or  their  indismation.  at  thp  outrage^  oi^  tijp. 
churches  a^  $,ertch,  &c.»  by  the  allied  troopfi^  •.  *  *  The  gen- 
eral  feeling,  in  which  the  serfs  particio^iitej  is,  one  of  confide9ce  ia 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  their  country.  •  * 

•  ••••* 

*  *     Colonel  Shaffner  saya  ther«  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
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the  reports  of  compalsiofi  beinf  neoeftsilry  to  recruit  the  arroj — he 

Berer  muhI  of  a  sli^Ie  ease*    The  Rhssian  enters  the  ranks  cheer- 

liiOy  at  the  eotmnand  of  the  Czary  whom  he  regards  as  the  vicegerent 

of  the  deitj  on  earth.     ^  it  were  left  to  the  free  mil  of  the  serfs, 

hnadreds  of  thoftsaods  would  flock  to  hid  standard.     The  entire  force 

of  the  Russian  army  in  the  Crimea  in  October  last  was  250,000. 

The  route  from  Pereko»  to  Sobastopol  is  admirablj  defended  by 

lbrts»«Dd  Perekop  itaelfis  so  strongly  fortified  that  it  would  employ 

the  wb<^  of  the  allied  army  to  reduce  it.    The  means  of  transport 

bate  not  been  eut  off.     The  grain  destroyed  in  the  Sea  of  Azor  by 

the  British  and  Frefich  expeditrou,  was  not  the  property  of  the 

Rtasjan  gotemm^t,  but  of  Gr^k  merchants  who  asked  too  ezor- 

UUBt  a  prie««     The  BUisaian  army  uever  received  its  supplies  from 

tfaeooiw  but  from  Perekofy  and  haa  never  suffered  want  of^provisions 

or  stores*     The  days  they  were  on  reduced  rations  (two  d^s  in  each 

veek)  were  days  of  abstinence  enjoined  by  tketr  Church  t    Prorisions 

are  eraveyed  from  the  Smolensk  and  Saratoff  countries  to  the  Orimea 

m  waggbB%  whioh  return  loaded  with  salt.     Before  the  war  they 

wcat  eni^y«  hut  now  are  laden  both  ways>  and  make  double  their 

6nneP|HK>fit.  •  •  «  « 

*  *  The  earthen  fortttications  (at  Sebastopol)  had  become  fri- 
able  from  dry  weather^  and  the  Russian  cannon  were  worn  out  and 
daily  horatiflg  with  loss  of  Kfe.  Under  these  circumstances  Qort- 
schakoff  wrote  to  the  Emperor^  and  received  his  commands  to  aban- 
don the  South  side  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  time  had  arrived. 
The  trophiee  Ibund  by  the  Allies  were  the  used-up  cannon,  and  piles 
ef  their  •!«» balls  fired  into  the  place,  which  did  not  fit  the  Russian 
fuas.  They  also  ibund  powder,  but  it  was  damp  powder  that  would 
aotezf^ede.  •  «  •  #  • 

The  fortifioations  of  Cronatadt  hare  been  largely  increased.  Last 
vear  it  waa  fortified  on  one  side  alone,  but  now  it  is  surrounded  with 
terta  of  iroii  aad  atone,  and  new  guns  of  greater  calibriB  and  range 
have  replaced  the  old.  There  will  next  summer  be  a  perfect  line  of 
fortififlalioBa  acrosa  the  gulf,  besides  an  enormous  number  of  gun- 
boata*  Thia  doea  not  look  as  if  the  Russian  government  were  strait- 
ened for  money.  •  •  •  iSicolaleffia  impregnable  r  The 
keoibardnieat  of  Sweaborg  coat  the  Allies  25,000,060  dbllars,  and 
only  150,000  dollaxs  to  Russia.  The  Allies  only  succeeded  in  bum- 
ioff  a  Buaber  of  old  Swedish  workshops,  which  the  Russians  them- 
mwea  had  intended  to  remove" ! 

The  fbregoiiig  tirade  would  be  simply  ludicrous,  and  read 
ly^e  one  of  the  amazing  uid  mirth-provoking  bofitades  of  some 
Kentucky  **  half-kor^e-hal/^aUigator"  or  ^'r^lar  down- 
eui  Joint^'cak^'  of  Sam  Slick's  recording,  if  we  did  not 
know  that  it  has  been  accepted  as  perfectly  reliable,  and  we 
legret  to  add,  as  veiy  welcome  news^  by  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  American  community.  The  previous  Munciausenism 
of  the  momentarily  celebrated  "  Docior  Da  Vega'^  were 
eagerly  caught  up  and  believed,  until  the  unlucky  discovery 
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SO  maliciously  proclaimed  by  the  English  agents  at  Constan- 
tinople, that  the  veracious  Doctor  had  penned  his  '*  Sebastoi>ol 
experiences''  not  in  the  leagiiered  city  itself  amidst  the  storm 
and  shock  of  war,  but  in  all  the  comforts  and  quietness  of  the 
European  quarter  in  the  city  of  the  Crescent.  No  such  dis- 
covery, however,  has  as  yet  invalidated  the  pretentious  tes- 
timony of  the  gallant  Colonel  Tal.  P.  ShafTner,  (we  wish  we 
could  give  our  readers  his  name  in  full,)  and  accordingly  he 
has  met  with  general  credence  as  well  as  general  applause. 

Our  next  extract  is  from  a  pro-Eussian  journal  of  the 
European  Continent,  the  "  Abeille  da  Nord,''  published  in 
Belgium.  It  is  more  serious  in  its  tone  and  general  charac- 
ter, though  not  more  so  in  its  tendency  and  the  state  of  feel- 
ing itiudicates.     Thus  it  is  worded : — 

"  No  joy  has  been  expressed  at  the  so  called  victory  by  the  Western 
Powers ;  neither  b;  the  English,  who  were  completely  beaten,  as  thej 
have  been  in  every  action  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  ;  nor 
bj  the  French,  who  are  now  in  a  condition  to  quote  and  apply  to 
themselves  the  well  known  words  of  Pyrrhus. 

The  sole  trophies  of  England  and  France  are  black  crape  and 
mourning  dresses.  The  armies  of  both  fought  without  any  reason, 
and  solely  by  order  of  their  respective  sovereigns,  who  give  them  no 
protection  or  consolation  under  their  misfortunes,  by  which  they  are 
reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  despair !  While  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  attacked  without  any  cause,  fought  gallantly  for  honor  and 
self  preservation.  Such  a  difference  in  the  moral  element  of  the 
two  contending  parties  cannot  fail  to  terminate  eventually  in  favor 
of  the  Russian  arms ;  which  were  only  at  a  momentary  disadvantage, 
because  the  Russian  army  had  not  sufficient  railroads,  nor  guns  of 
such  extreme  range  as  those  of  the  enemy. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  in  the  West  that  by  obtaining  possession 
of  Sebastopol,  that  is,  of  its  south  side,  that  they  had  gained  every- 
thing, and  they  are  now  the  more  surprised  to  find  out  their  error, 
and  to  see  that  the  war  has  in  reality  only  just  commenced — a  war 
which  cannot  possibly  reflect  any  glory  upon  the  governments  which 
brought  it  on,  and,  in  fine,  a  war  which  cannot  but  terminate  in  their 
total  prostration"  1 

The  article  from  which  the  foregoing  quotation  is  made 
concludes  by  saying,  that  the  French  loans  **were  only 
successful  by  means  of  the  Jews*' — that  '*  the  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  French  Empire  may  be  broken  op  in 
a  day,  by  any  reverse" — that  "the  nations  of  Europe 
momentarily  deceived  and  estranged,  are  rapidly  resuming 
their  former  sympathies  with  Russia,  &c.,  &c.'' — •*  the  army 
of  Prince  Gortschakoff  is  unassailable  in  his  new  position  and 
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admirablj  circumstanced  for  offensive  operations.  The  Allies 
have  landed  on  spots  of  no  real  importance,'^  and  finally^ 
"  whatever  vessels  of  war  they  may  contrive  to  bring  against 
the  fortresses  of  Russia  in  the  approaching  campaign,  will  be 
received  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  the  fiussian  gun- 
boats-!! 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  have  done  justice  of  himself  to 
the  unhesitating  and  occasionally  self-contradictory  assertions 
(as  in  the  two  paragraphs  about  the  nobility  and  serfs  of 
Rossia^  in  which,  after  telling  us,  the  former  would  sacrifice 
their  vhole  wealth  to  support  the  war,  and  immediately  after- 
wards says,  their  serfs  would  volunteer,  if  permilted,)  of  the 
veracious  Colonel  Tal.  P.  Shaffner,  and  to  those  equally  un- 
hesitating but  more  consistent  passages,  which  we  have  copied 
from  the  **  Abeille  du  Nord."  But  it  is  only  fair  to  place 
before  him  also  what  is  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
amongst  our  European  neighbours,  and  allow  him  to  form 
bis  judgment  upon  that* 

In  the  Augsburgh  Oazette  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  there  ap- 
peared the  following  brief  and  to  this  hour  uncontradicted 
statement  respecting  the  endeavours  of  Russia  to  fill  up  again 
in  preparation  for  the  Spring  Campaign,  the  terrible  gaps 
made  in  her  armies  by  the  sword  and  by  the  ravages  of 
pestflence. 

**  The  present  levy  is  the  eighth  within  the  last  twenty  months.  On 
the  l(Hh  of  February,  1854,  9  men  in  the  1,000  were  conscribed  in 
the  western  provinces ;  and,  on  the  9th  of  May,  9  men  in  the  1 ,000 
in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Hiusia.  On  the  7th  of  September  10 
men  in  the  1,000  were  raised  in  her  western  provinces ;  and,  on  the 
lath  of  December,  the  same  number  in  the  eastern  provinces ;  thus 
nuking,  in  the  single  year  1854,  19  men  in  the  1,000  raised  in  each 
of  those  divisions  of  her  empire. 

In  the  manifesto  of  the  month  of  February  ("lOth  of  that  months, 
1855,  it  was  ordered  that  a  militia,  to  be  composed  of  23  men  out 
of  every  1,000,  should  be  formed  in  18  governments.  The  '  Ukaseit* 
of  May  the  31st,  August  the  12th,  and  October  the  7th,  ordained 
that  a  militia  should  oe  raised  at  the  rate  of  23  men  per  1,000  in 
the  remuning  governments,  although  a  levy  of  12  men  per  1,000  for 
the  standing  army  had  been  decreed  on  the  6th  of  May.  On  the 
16th  of  October  in  this  year  another  '  Ukase'  ordered  that  10  men 
per  1,000  should  be  levied  in  all  the  governments  excepting  seven, 
*  as  a  consequence  of  the  losses  which  our  armies  have  sunered  in 
the  field  during  the  present  year,  and  because  we  consider  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  them  complete,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
^le  to  resist  the.  future  enterprises  of  the  enemy.'  " 
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The  next  and  last  of  tbese  extracts  which  we  shall  give» 
presents  a  fearful  picture  of  national  and  individual  sufferin^^ 
and  while  its  details  have  really  never  been  controverted 
seriously,  they  seem  about  to  receive  a  positive  confir- 
mation from  Russian  sources  of  intelligence,  now  that  the 
strengthening  hope  of  peace  has  given  a  little  more  freedom 
to  tongue  and  pen. 

<«The  Chamber  of  Public  Belief  of  St.  Petersburg  has  been 
obliged  to  sell  bj  auction  the  property  on  which  it  had  mad^  ad- 
vances, but  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  borrowers  to  pay  wbeo 
the  moment  arrived  ;  and  the  number  of  insolvent  debtors  increases 
daily.  The  population  itself  suffers  from  this  state  of  things.  A 
census  has  been  taken  of  the  male  population,  and,  ihough  four 
years  have  passed  since  the  last,  jet  the  numbers  remain  still  the 
same.  On  certain  points  of  the  empire  it  is  less  than  in  165 1»  owiogt 
doubtless^  to  the  numerous  levies  since  then.  It  is  not  the  loss  on 
the  field  of  battle  which  is  the  only  cause  of  this  decrease  ;  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  army  has  much  to  do  with  it,  and  the  last  report 
of  General  Paniutin  on  the  mortality  among  the  troops  is  aetnally 
frightful.  These  tmhappj  wretches  are  decimated  by  epidemie  dis- 
eases which  assume  every  sort  of  character. 

For  several  years  past  the  Asiatic  Cholera  has  not  ceased  for  a 
single  day  in  and  about  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  number 
of  cases  may  vary,  but  the  malady  never  disappears.  It  is  not  in 
Bussia  alone  that  it  exists.  It  rages  in  Finland,  in  the  Baltic  pr^^ 
vinces,  in  Poland,  in  the  Crimea^  in  the  Caucasus ,  and  irheresoever 
Russian  troops  happen  to  be  assembled  in  numbers,  Asiatic  Cholera 
is  sure  to  be  m  the  midst  of  them. 

One  fact  which  is  now  entirely  beyond  cKsputSt  aard  which  baa  of 
late  particularly  attracted  attention  is,  that  the  female  popmlatioB 
exceeds  the  male  population  in  proportions  far  greater  than  in  any 
other  European  country  ;  and  the  great  d^fereiMae  be4ween  the^i  iJ 
now  more  remarkable  than  ever. 

Whatever  be  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  oarryieg 
on  the  war,  they  will  never  he  comparable  to  those  of  fiussia.  She 
has  now  eight  armies  on  foot ;— the  1st.  of  Finland,  under  O^ier^J 
Berg  ;  the  2nd.  of  St.  Petorhurgt  under  Ckneral  Budiger ;  the  9rd. 
of  the  Baltic,  under  General  Sievers ;  the  4th  of  Poland,  under 
General  Sonnararakoff j  the  5th  of  the  centre,  under  Geneval 
Paniutin ;  the  6th.  also  of  the  centre^  under  General  hjokien  ;  the 
7th.  of  the  Crimea,  under  General  Gortschakoff;  and  the  8th.  of 
the  Caucasus  under  General  Mouvavieff.  Bus&ia  must  possess  great 
vitality  to  meet  so  many  ckiess;  but  these  violeott  e0orts  must 
produce  exhaustion^  and  that  exhaustion  her  fall. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  exact  notion  of  the  miaery  which 
prevails  in  several  provmces  of  the  empire,,  and  partWukrly  in  Po* 
land.  I  have  just  traversed  the  whole  seuthern  part  of  Volhynia ; 
and  I  have  found  every  whtjre  the  sane  evils.  The  SMst  ordinary 
articles  of  consumption  are  so  dear  that  the  peasants  ace  depriived  of 
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A  p«rtioa  of  what  is  most  Decessaryi  and  tbose  who  can  afford  to 
pvreliaae  arrive  in  crowds  to  emptj  markets,  from  which  the  greatest 
part  retprn  1^  emotjr  as  thej  came.  The  harvest  has  not,  however^ 
been  bad.  Indeea  it  may  be  said  thkt  ^e  have  had  ati  a^^rage  ye£ir« 
bat  tb«  corn  is  taken  off  fof  the  edrerimient,  and  ieilt  to  the  Soiiih 
to  form  immense  magaBines^  wUTch  are  destined  to  become  (he  prey 
of  iames  and  are  consequently  lost,  tp  ever^.  one.  Jn  certain  |>rb* 
Tincea  the  grain  intended  for  seed  has  failed,  and  1  can  .dec&re, 
vitbout  fear  of  coiiiradictioh,  that,  at  the  very  least,  bhe-foiirtn  of 
the  arable  land  will  remain  out  of  cultivation  for  the  waiit  bdth  bt 
SMd  imd  of  hiiids. 

Tbe  peaaanta  are,  of  ocmne^  not  the  only  tlms  that  suffer  from 
thia  tftate  of  things.  The  nobles — even  tbe  very  richest  amongst 
them — ^whose  fortunes  consist  of  cdrn,  see  their  revenues  reducea  to 
proportions  which  foir  most  of  tfieiii  the  continuance  of  the  wdf  vi^ill 
th^ge  into  absolute  nrin.  All  clashes  of  industry  are  in  A  Hki^  of 
ITOttration,  the  national  tfcilviiy  ia  paralysed,  and  commence  ha^ 
niflbred  Irreparable  evil.  DifitiUeri^  ^re  the  only  establishments 
that  continue  to  be  fully  at  work.  As  the  Russian  Rovernmeni  sup- 
plies the  national  ehthusiastii  of  its  soldiers  with  the  exciteihent  of 
latoxicatioti,  spirituous  liquors  are  ihide  in  euofmous  qtiantities  fof 
the  Crimea  and  BessiU^abia,  In  6rder  to  heat  up  the  cour^  ot  ihe 
troops.  All  the  grain  thtlt  was  ordinarily  employed  by  msnufac- 
tarers  is  taken  away  for  consumptionj  and  increases  the  general 
misery. 

We  had  counted  on  thfe  notitt66  cfopy  ^'hJch  at  first  presented  a 
IkfwMn  aspect  $  but  tbe  bligfht  Js  found  to  have  made  terrible  ra* 
ttg^  ahd  fully  one-third  of  the  whblci  produce  is  affected!  by  h: 

To  these  emls  is  to  be  added  that  of  the  levies^  if  we  can  cAll  by 
that  name  the  brutal  press  system  which  in.  a  few  hours  make^  a 
solcBer  o^  a  quiet  peasant,  and  nurries  him  off  from  his  family  wiCli- 
ont  thtf  remotest  hdp^  of  their  fevfer  a^aitt  beholdffig  him  dead  of 
iGve.  The  peasants  Aiaikef  thfe  toosTt  desp^^ate  efforts  to  escape  from 
therecrnrting  parties^  and  I  could  quote  to  yon  thousands  of  instances 
of  the  perseverance  and  audacity  displayed  in  flying  from  them." 

All  feeling  of  exahrftion  iH  tonhediioii  with  the  war  passes 
ttA  of  the  heaft^  cyii  reading  detriils  Hke  ih^  foregrirtg,  lioifih 
of  wkidt  is  there  ^ttf  fedson  fof  believing  to  be  ^i^aggerslt^d. 
Ifi  respect  of  the  (nortalit^  amorvg  tlier  ^rafifpfey  we  have  to  sortih 
degree  a  iest  of  tbe  likelihood  Of  the  dtdtt^^errt  from  the  f^t 
weH  known  and  as<e*rta*ty*d  afs  to  the  loBses  Of  the  Ansfri'd'h 
Army  last  year  in  Oallicia/  when  wilfaloat  a  Mow  sti^ueky  a  ^ot 
fired,  or  any  of  the  acoidtotsf  of  War-^i6  bting  merefy  an  o¥m^ 
of  precaution  and  observation,  with  Of  60Tii*se  no  enemy  al!  any 
sHfe  and  ail  its  communication^  nninteffupted,  no  les^  than 
30,000  ate  positiv^  known  and  declared  to  haVe  perislied ! 

'^irnhig'  back  frotn  this  digression  (whii^H  wetradt  hte 
not  been  ari^eiher  Without  interest,  and  Will  h^  found  io  have 
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much  more  in  a  little  time  hence,  when  in  the  calmness  of 
the  peacefal  times  which  there  is  good  hope  are  approaching, 
we  recall  to  memory  the  varied  hopes,  feelings,  emotions  and 
incidents  that  marked  the  bye-gone  struggle  in  its  turbid 
course,)  we  come  to  the  promised  estimate  of  the  military  force 
of  France,  as  the  next  to  be  considered  after  oar  own  country. 

The  establishment  of  the  French  army  ten  years  ago,  stood 
as  follows,  viz : — 

One  hundred  Begiments  of  Infantry  of  the  line,  each  Kegi* 
ment  having  three  Battalions,  and  each  Battalion  seven  com- 
panies— differing  from  the  practice  in  the  British   Army, 
where  the  number  of  companies  is  generally  even.    Ten  Bat- 
talions of  Chasseurs,  each  Battalion  having  eight  companies. 
One  Begiment  of  Zouaves,  of  three  Battalions  and    nine 
companies — three  battalions  of  Light  Infantry  of  Africa,  a 
Foreign  Legion  serving  in  Algeria,  and  twelve  condemned 
Companies  for  Military   Criminals — making   in    all    about 
210,800    Infantry.     Fifty-four    Regiments  of   Cavalry    of 
various  descriptions,  inclusive  of  ten  Cuirassier  Begiments  and 
four  Begiments  of  African  Chasseurs  k  Cheval,  making  a  cavalry 
total  of  58,290.    Artillery  29,624— Engineers  and  Artificers, 
including  Sappers  and  Miners,  8,400  and  6,593  baggage-train. 
The  whole  effective  force  of  France  was  estimated  for  the  year 
1845,  to  be  about  342,000,  costing  £11,886,400,  but  for 
the  service  of  the  year  1846,  there  was  an  increase  of  100,000, 
of  which  two-fifths  were  native  troops  raised  in  Algeria. 

The  establishment  for  the  year  just  elapsed  was  as  follows, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  de  la  Guerre. 

One-hundred-and-two  Begiments  of  the  Une,  each  having 
three  BattaUous.  Twenty  Battalions  of  Chasseurs  k  pied, 
being  exactly  double  the  force  ten  years  ago  on  foot.  Three 
Begiments  of  Zouaves  of  three  Battalions  each, — three  Bat- 
talions  of  African  Light  Infantry — nine  companies  of  ^'Fusiliers 
de  discipline'' — three  companies  of  Pioneers— four  Regiments 
or  the  Foreign  Legion  having  four  battalions  each.  One 
Battalion  of  Foreign  Bifles,  seven  Battalions  of  Algerian 
sharp-shooters.  Six  companies  of  veterans — making  a  force 
of  about  260,000  infantry. 

Sixty-two  Begiments  of  Cavalry  of  various  descriptions, 
making  a  total  of  about  67,000  men.  Artillery  35,000, 
Engineers  and  Artificers  including  Sappers  and  Miners  16,500, 
and  10,000  baggage-train, — making  a  grand  total  of  390,000 
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men,  exclusive  as  in  the  former  case  of  twenty-six  Legions  of 
Gendarmerie  and  of  Colonial  Corps, 

But  in  addition  to  this  large  augmentation  of  her  ordinary 
force,  France  has  had  on  foot  during  the  last  year  her  ^'  Oarde 
ImperiaU*'  which  is  in  fact  a  separate  little  army  in  itself 
thoroughly  organissed  and  complete  as  such  in  all  its  depart-^ 
roeots  and  in  its  organization. 

It  consisted  in  the  last  year  of  two  Divisions  of  Infantry, 
one  division  of  Cavalry,  a  Segiment  of  Horse  Artillery  and  a 
Begiment  of  Foot  Artillery, — ^two  companies  of  Engineers, 
and  a  baggage  train  composed  of  a  squadron  of  three  troops 
or  companies. 

In  the  first  division  of ''  Infanterie  de  la  Garde''  there  were 
two  Brigades  and  sixteen  Battalions.  In  the  second,  also 
two  Brigades,  but  with  seventeen  Battalions.  The  Cavalry 
division  was  in  three  Brigades,  numbering  altogether  thirty- 
seven  squadrons.  Each  of  of  the  Artillery  corps  had  one  bat- 
talion with  eighteen  Batteries  between  them.  The  whole 
number  of  men  was  over  40,000,  and  at  this  moment  two 
additional  regiments  of  Infantry  each  of  three  Battalions  are 
about  to  be  formed  from  the  Line  Regiments  most  distinguish- 
ed in  the  capture  of  Southern  Sebastopol. 

The  chaise  of  the  French  army  for  the  year  1855-6,  was 
£16,000,000  in  round  numbers.  This  includes  the  cost  of 
the  newly  raised  Oarde  Imperiale. 

We  have  found  it  impossible  to  fashion  into  a  statement 
similar  to  that  already  given  for  Great  Britain,  the  materials 
that  we  have  for  estimating  the  financial  ability  of  France ; 
and  must  therefore  only  give  them  in  the  comparatively  un- 
digested and  unarranged  form  that  we  possess  them  ourselves. 
The  average  of  the  Bevenue  of  France  ten  years  ago  was 
about  forty-two  millions  sterling — of  which  her  direct  taxes 
produced  twenty-four  millions,  and  her  indirect  taxation 
seventeen — the  balance  being  made  up  by  several  casual 
items. 

The  average  expenditure  at  the  same  period,  exceeded  the 
revenue  by  a  lew  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Of  tliis  expenditure  £9,770,000  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  funded  and  floating  annuities  and  sinking  fund. 

The  customs  duties  produced  at  the  period  mentioned,  the 
sum  of  l£0,00O,00O  francs,  or  £4,800,000.  From  the  re- 
cent trade  tables  of  France,  published  by  authority,  we  find 
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the  foUowiDg  as  the  amoiuit  of  reoeipt  tm  those  duties  in  the 
last  three  years,  viz. — 

1853.     141,607,552  franosi  6i  £5,664,802 
1854«    150,587,803^  6,028,402* 

1855.    180,704^90,  7,688,187. 

Thefe  oan  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  materkd  prosperity  of 
France  has  received  a  very  consideTabtei  nay  a  very  eKtraordi*- 
iiary  impube  under  her  present  govefntnent*     Tlie  ratio  o( 
increase  in  her  dematid  for  Mrtioles  of  primary  dou8eqaedt3e  for 
nourishment  and  manttfactttres,  aoeh  as  live  and  dead  ibea^, 
sugar,  ooffee,  wine^,  brandy,  &g«,  under  the  first  bead^  and 
coals,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  &c.,  under  the  second,  iUustratea  and 
incontestafaiy  demonstrate*  this.    Thd  following  is  the  aatfaen- 
ticated  ofiScud  statement  as  tegatfd  these  artielM,  a  oompiriaon 
of  the  last  three  years. 


1858. 

1864. 

1865. 

Oxen  and  Cows     - 

^,m 

90,0^ 

5SS§? 

9hc6p         ^           rf 

m,m 

272,610 

Wioe^(fiectotitni) 

ai,650 

192,028 

412,905 

Brandy      - 

4^,116 

89,899 

234,908 

Coflfeeu-^Metrlcal 

QaidtrfU) 

W.^ft 

il9.7t0 

M.d92f 

Oopper 

82,611 

73,812 

116,677 

Bar  Iron 

59,735 

125.960 

717,963 

Cast  Iron 

864,960 

9IM^ 

1,360,411 

LiB«Se4 

221,000 

189,800 

568,520 

Goal8.^.Melrioal 

1 

QamtaU) 

29,820,7a0 

35,574.000 

40,575^054 

OliTe  Oil 

181,213 

194.842 

298.000 

Wool 

285.102 

240,479 

375,600 

Sugar— Cd/oma/, 

^    (Quintals) 

289,000 

80»,000 

3fi9.477 

220.852 

626,(J0rf 

889,935 

'     j)o.  Foi^lga     - 

412,205 

463,917 

800.848 

Meat»fr«thaDd8Blt 

9,642 

59.805 

\05/02» 

Zinc 

200,000 

170,000 

260,000 

The  Urge?  proportion  of  the  **  codl^/*  yiz^  twenty-five  mil- 
lions out  of  the  40  millions  uf  metrioal  qnintsrk'  mentioned  in 
the  JhNregoing  table^  were  impoirted  from  Belgium,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  England.  The  increase  througiiout  shewn,  in- 
dicates, as  we  ha?e  before  remarkedy  a  coiisiderable  advance 
in  prosperity ;  and  thtt<s  isf  fair  giNMuad  Ibr  cdnclUdiiig  that  the 
Jax^y  extended  conlumption  of  Iaa«rie&  and  demand  for  Wf 
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material?^  lias  legitimately  and  naturally  resulted  from  th?  in* 
creased  and  increasing  production  of  manufactures. 

Meantime  her  exports  also  manifest  a  considerable  increase, 
as  will  be  seen  by  tne  subjoined  table.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered in  readily  it,  that  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of 
metcicfd  quintals  on  the  articles  of  books,  sills  and  merinoes 
exDorted,  implies  a  very  considerable  increase  in  values  The 
oraer  of  the  years  in  this  table  will  be  seen  to  be  inverted. 


1866. 

1^64. 

1869. 

Books,  engravings,  and  U- 
thognphft M.  Q. 

17.409 

16,516 

17.026 

Machinery,  ftc.  ...^....Fra. 

9^13^764 

7.951,584 

U,295J92 

MiUinory  ..  ^ Frs. 

U,61M33 

7>242,269 

6.407.0O4 

Soap  ^ M.  Q. 

71.570 

66,849 

60,700 

salt  ••.••.••••••••••••••<9i.  Q' 

1,215.669 

996,990 

94^921 

Sugar  redtned...»..^M.Q. 

^86^994 

851,356 

181.848 

Cottonip  White  ......M.  Q» 

64.401 

88,234 

87,270 

„       Printed.... M.  Q. 

41,900 

87.989 

86.940 

„        Othara  ...M.  Q. 

3M9I 

25,986 

29.Uiri 

Linen,  Cloth M.  Q. 

24.65« 

17,809 

19,260 

„    Cainbric8...-M.  Q. 
WooUenSt'  Caahmerea  and 

579 

535 

713 

M6iinoM.aLQ. 

85,566 

39.060 

28^7 

Otkeia...M.a 

^,036: 

84.182 

84,36i 

Silka.  Raw..... M.  Q. 

„      Woven M.  Q. 

10,869 

6.555 

7.585 
37,066 

37,464 

34.050 

Glass  and  Crj8lai8..1l.  Q. 

2n.486 

»W97 

262|dt8 

Not  to  wear^  the  reader  with  too  nany  statistics  in  detail, 
«e  shall  not  give  the  particular  atatementa  for  each  year  of 
Uietonuage>  both  foreign  and  domestic^  employed  in  the  Prench 
inde  in  each..  The  reaalta  shew^  thai  between  1 8S3  and  1855 
the  aggregate  tonnage  so  empbyed^  increased  mote  than  sixl- 
teen  per  cenL^  and  uie  tonnage,  exclusively  Frcnci^  increased 
Kventeen  per  eent* 

We  cannot  but  tlmik  that  tixe  reader  is  now  in  possession 
of  sufficient  materials  to  enable  him  to  estimate  the  advance 
that  France  is  making  in  all  that  constitutes  the  mateiid 
oroqierity  and  strength  of  a  country ;  and  wlien  it  is  recol- 
lected that  the  yeara  tahen  in  tliose  tables  Imve  been  years  of 
var,  (Cor  although  hostilitiea  were  not  actually  declared  ui  lSb*i, 
a  vfiy  large  proportion  of  their  cost  was  incurred  in  preparing 
forvafj  then  known  to  be  immiuenl],  and  that  during  the 
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last  year  especially,  France  has  made  such  prodigious  and 
prodigal  efforts  to  carry  oat  her  part  in  the  tremendous  strug- 
gle in  the  East,  we  cannot  but  conclude,  not  only  that  her 
Erogress  has  been  wonderful,  but  that  it  proceeds  from  an  in- 
erent  vitality  and  soundness  of  enterprize  and  successful  in- 
dustry almost  unexampled,  and  certainly  not  what  would  have 
been  dreamed  of  for  her  but  a  few  short  years  ago ;  and  fur- 
thermore of  course  it  is  plain  that  she  is  in  even  a  better  con* 
dition  for  war  in  this  the  third  year,  after  ail  the  sacrifices  and 
losses  of  the  preceding,  than  she  was  before  its  commencement. 
The  total  value  of  French  imports  from  Russia  in  1853^ 
was  sixty-seven  millions  of  francs,  and  that  of  her  exports  to 
the  same  country^  sixteen  millions  of  francs — ^respectively  in 
English  money  £2,680,000  and  £640,000. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  naval 
efforts  and  capabilities  of  France  and  England  respectively^ 
We  are  unable  to  give  a  statement  as  to  the  former  country^ 
not  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  necessary  data.  The 
naval  efforts  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1855-56  are  repre- 
sented by  the  sum  of  £19,  014,700. 

Coming  now  to  Bussia,  we  find  the  following.  In  Fon- 
blanque's  Statistical  Tables,  pubUshed  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
her  total  exports  of  all  kinds  are  set  down  on  a  comparison  of 
the  year  1842  with  1851,  as  in  value  £13,800,000  and 
£15,075,000^  respectively,  and  the  value  of  her  imports  in 
those  years  as  £  13,400,000  and  £16,321,000  respectively. 
Neither  the  actual  amounts  nor  the  ratio  of  increase  betoken  any 
very  formidable  accumulation  of  resources  during  those  years 
of  profound  peace  and  uninterrupted  opportunity  of  extending 
her  commercial  operations ;  and  the  last  two  years  of  war  have 
utterly  annihilated  for  the  present  at  least  her  sea-borne  com- 
merce. The  overland  trade  which  she  has  driven  through 
the  connivance  of  Prussia  raust  have  been  but  scantily  j)rofi- 
table,  owing  to  the  enormous  expenses  of  transit,  and  certainly 
cannot  by  any  means  whatever,  compensate  to  her  for  the  loss 
of  the  freedom  of  her  trade  on  the  comparatively  inexpensive 
"highway  of  nations,"  the  ocean. 

The  whole  Revenue  of  Russia  ten  years  ago,  was  under  fifteen 
millions  sterling,  as  paid  into  her  Treasury.  What  amount 
was  lost  on  the  way  to  it  is  a  question  for  the  curious  in  the 
liistory  of  ofiBcial  peculation ;  but  the  sum  realised  was  about 
what  wc  state.    The  latest  account  of  her  Revenue  we  have 
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been  aUe  to  make  out  is  for  the  jear  1S50,  when  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  about  two  millions  and  a-half  sterling. 
This  sum  is  also  stated  clear  of  the  peculations  so  flagrantly 
rife  at  all  periods  of  her  financial  history. 

The  Axmy  of  Russia  previous  to  the  war  was  generally 
reputed  to  exceed  considerably  six  hundred  thousand  men. 
But  this  is  a  statement  liable  to  suspicion  upon  several  grounds. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  always  the  policy  of  the  Russian 
Qoverament  to  magnify  its  resources  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
powers^  by  exaggerated  statements  upon  all  points  connected  with 
them.  In  the  next  place,  there  were  frontier  and  colonized 
regiments,  which  were  more  settlers  than  soldiers,  besides 
irregular  troops  of  the  very  lowest  and  least  effective  degree  of 
organisation.  In  the  third  place,  multitudes  of  men  figured 
in  the  papers  returned  from  officials  in  distant  provinces,  with 
no  existence  save  on  paper ;  the  funds  for  them  being  however 
duly  drawn  and  made  away  vnth.  Finally,  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  men  enrolled  and  regiment^  as  soldiers,  were 
in  fact  only  employed  as  labourers  on  public  works,  and 
others  were  veterans  past  their  (efficiency. 

Without  attemi)ting  the  impossible  task  of  estimating  these 
deductions,  we  give  the  nominal  strength  of  the  different 
Armies,  as  about  470,000  Infantry,  90,000  Cavaby,  includ- 
ing Irregulars;  and  the  remainder  in  Artillery,  £ngineer8|, 
Artificers,  &c.,  &c. 

The  population  of  Russia  is  estimated  at  about  fifty-seven 
millions; — that  of  Erance  thirty-five  millions, — and  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  twentysix  millions.  But  in  point 
of  density,  and  to  use  an  awkward  but  expressive  won],  in 
point  of  avaUaiilHy  of  their  population  for  warlike  and  com- 
mercial purposes,  both  France  and  England  have  very  far  the 
advantage  of  their  great  antagonist. 

An  article  in  the  number  that  has  just  appeared  of  the 
We$tmi$uter  ^  Seview  gives  additional  particulars  of  great 
value  to  our  subject,  and  like  the  generality  of  articles  in  that 
Review  is  doubtless  carefully  compiled  and  ably  written.  But 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  itself,  if  he  desire  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  its  contents;  as  we  have  purposely  confined  ourselves 
to  a  most  cursory  perusal  of  it ;  being  desirous  not  to  incur 
either  the  charge  of  having  made  use  of  its  labours  should 
our  statements  correspond,  nor  in  case  they  be  found  to  differ, 
the  ungracious  labour  of  quarrelling  with  statements,  no  doubt 
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the  fruit  of  considemble  rweawlr  on  the  part  of  the  ^Reviewer. 
TfOT  what  oursdvcs  advanced  we  have,  whether  in  general 
matters,  or  in  particulars,  amply  sufficient  justification  and 
authority. 

Just  as  we  are  writing  these  lines  a  parliam^ntarjr  paper  of 
eonsidemble  interest  has  issued  from  the  official  press  and 
got  into  the  hands  of  the  public  It  gives  the  statement  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  ITnited  Kingdom  down  to  the 
Slst  day  of  December^  1855,  including  the  balances  in  tite 
Exchequer  upon  that  day;  The  detaus  cannot  but  be  of 
general  inteicest. 


nieejiK. 

V/IlMo9|M         •••  ■••  •••  •••  ••• 

SXCIPQ.  •%•  ••m.  ••«  4M  ••• 

StaiD^a        -^ 

Tables  (Land  and  AsftesAed)      ... 

!Ft^p6vl j*  Tiot  •••  ...  ...  ••• 

l^^ttOO        mm  mm.  •«.  •«  ••*. 

Cmwn  lAa4»  *..  ^  .^  ^ 

Froduee  of  the  sale  ef  old  stores,  and  other  eztnr 

Fcceipts ...  ...  •••  •••  ■•• 

ltoeDrf€»emd4mtttbe'lkiftIiidMi€&0R^^  -» 
WaoejiMVxxw  reQeipts.  indiicU]3g.iinpBeBt  and  othec 

monies  •«.  •  •  ...  •••.  •.. 

Unelfltaied  BMdiendk  recefved* 

Total  Income 


e^aOSjBOt  18 
2,d45,764  4 
ia,ri8;l^   3 

280,5Jk&  15 


CO^OM    0    0 

402,768  18  10 
115,149'  «    1 

£6^9&iJSO&    2    8 


BXPBvnmrRS. 

Iirtersst  and*  Management  of  the  permanent  d^bt . 

Unclaimed  diWdimdl  paid' 

TerminaJ^le  anmiitiea...  ...  — 

Interest  of  JpS^cheqner  bonds,  1854 
Interest  of  Ekcfae^er  BUla,  supply 
Ditto,  deficiency        ...  •«* 

DititQ,  wa|Faan«kineaiisr  .*•  .•• 


«2,7W,5d4 

3,368,293 
217J)00 

9,388 


4 
17 
5 
0 
4 
5 
a6;74ft  1'3 


M 
5 
11 
0 
9 
0 
9 
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Charga  an  CongoiUkted'Fknd. 

ClYillltt 

Anrnnlls^aidpeMlonia  ^^ 

MfineftandidlowaQoeft  ••  ...  .«*< 

Pij^lonatic  salaries  and  pensions 

CouttB  of'  Jtistice     ...  •«•  ••»  ... 

]KisoeHaue««»  ohat^gea  on  the  consolidatfedi  ftiad  ... 


jrS96,570  0  0 
340»99l  14  8 
163,697  7  3 
149,244  18  lO 
493,082  18  K) 
182,118  1»  6 

£1,724,705  11    1 
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Amf  .,.          ^.             ^.            «««.            .«,            ,..   Xtl4,JH5^i»  Q    Q 

K*Ty  ...        .„           ^           .„           ...          „.     l9,0H70a  0    Q 

Ordnance        ...            ...            .^           ...            ...        9,632,290  0    1 

Tote  of  Credit  (addki0BsleKptfiieB,  ivttp  with  Rnsna)     5,900,000  0    0 

>iiwyil>n(t»qi  cItjI  mmom       -*           -           .^       »7A*,12e  7  iO 
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It  win  be  seen  tbat  there  is  an  apparent  deficiency  in  tha 
Inoome  to  coyer  tt^^  li^peM^iture^th^  {oTOerbeii^  si?;tyrtbree 
npUioB?,  an<]^  tb^  letter  eigbty-fouj:.  nwlliqus.;  leasing  twe.ntjf* 
one  millions,  utnproyid^  for  bj'  tbe  pro.(tuc^  p(  tjaxntxQJOu    But 
those  twenty-one  miUioiJiJ?  wei:e  met  by  thq.  pJTOO^eiJs  of  th'q 
loans  raised  by  direct  boTiTOwipgt  ap^  tj^e  Uime  of  Excboquw 
bills  ^d  bonds— sixteen  wiUiouft  of  th^  amQUPA  beip^  defffv^dl 
from,  a  fresh  cre^tiP^  P.f  <5Qm?lolftj  ftpd^thq  r^^t  being  rai^^d  qa 
llicbeqner  Sepnriti^^  ?i^  j!Wt  i»entiQi^di:  attdfpr  wbicUtik 
permission  of  Parfiweut  ^^  Q^twwed  in,  thftla5<<nw)*th  of  thq 
session,  and  fcp  $il  ^^ct^ivt  exQCJ^dJpgwbj^t  ba^b^ei^requwd,  yiz*, 
ftve^ipiftio^W  (in  api^Jtiw  to  th^  wfe,W  laiflions^ccaiaQlsJ  whereas 
the  gorernmeut  were  emj^owe^d  tq  issue  Exchequer  bills  to 
the  extent  of  ^eyen  ipUiion^.    l^ut  we.  wust  Qot  be.  betrayed 
into  too  mngh  det0i\    Siu^Blce  it  tjiat.  npUiing  can  be  more 
cfident  than  tl\e  facj^  tfctat  th.Q  resource  oC  the  United  King- 
dom ha?^  by  no.  9^?a»s.  ^e^  strained,  by  all  the  epgrmona 
expenditure  of  th§.  waj,. 

The  import^  of  th^  United  Kingdom  iiX  the  year  j^tist  ex- 
pired^^were  of  th*  value  of  415:2,5t9l^l3^  ^ud  the  exjpoxta  of 
the  value  of  iE9T,?9^,ft00.  The  united  e;ipprte.  and  imports 
of  franco  for  the  year  1854,  which  i^  tb^  latest  we  uav^ 
heen  ^ble  to  procorQ  g^  9pc5eifi.Qa.tiQn  for,,  were  pf  the.  value  of 
£U0,.00O,o6q,  being  an  increase,  of  froim  two  to  three 
miliipns.uponjh/j  return  (01:  the.  pireceding  yeaC;,  1853,. 

B^egarding;.  the  subject  of  Btt9§ia  aud  bej;  resowrces*  wq 
ha?e  to  observe^  that  a  singularly  fallacious  argument  haa  beeii^ 
occasionally  nrged  by  ajarmists' ampng,  onr  public  wxiiers 
and  speajiiers,  to,  the  effect  that  she  hm  upt  a^  y^t  put  fo^tb 
her  real  strength,  nor  by  itf>j  mjeaua  strained  ber  $naneeSf 
inasmuch  as  on  a  calcntatipn  of  the„  oro^prtipn  between,  her 
taxation  and  the  number  of.  ber  pppufatipiHy  she  pajfa.  ^wnr 
ally  a  far  less  sum  per  be^d  of  that  population,  thau  any  other 
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country  in  Europe^  and  in  particular  infinitely  less  than 
France  or  England.  Thus  it  is  computed,  that  the  whole  of 
the  taxation  of  all  kinds  borne  bj  the  Eussiaus  does  not 
amonnti  per  individual^  to  more  than  seven  or  eight  shillings 
a-head.  Whereas,  it  is  said,  Austria  pays  in  the  proportion 
of  thirteen  shillings  per  head — Sardinia  sixteen  shillitigs  and 
upwards,  Prussia  nearly  twenty  shillings,  France  no  less  than 
forty-five  shillings,  and  England  at  the  rate,  exclusive  of  her 
enormous  local  taxation  of  every  kind,  of  fifty-three  shillings 
per  head. 

Instead  of  this  being  an  argument  for  supposing  that 
Aussia  has  great  strength  in  reserve,  it  is  in  truth  and  effect, 
^  argument  the  other  way,  and  simply  demonstrates  inability 
to  bear  further  taxation,  or  to  consume  a  larger  proportion  of 
taxed  articles.  The  fact,  that  a  tradesman  on  weekly  wages 
consumes  but  little  wine,  if  he  ever  taste  it,  while  a  gentle- 
man of  good  means  has  a  heavy  account  with  the  wine  mer- 
chant, is  not  a  proof  that  the  tradesman  is  richer,  but  of 
course,  that  he  is  very  much  poorer  than  his  gentleman 
neighbour.  The  £14  or  £15  income  tax  paid  by  a  small 
annuitant  is  not,  when  contrasted  with  the  £400  or  £500 
paid  by  the  man  of  large  annual  revenues,  an  evidence  of 
more  abundant  resources  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter, 
but  very  directly  the  contrary.  But  the  fallacy  exists  not 
only  in  reference  to  a  comparison  between  states— it  prevents 
a  real  estimate  being  formed  even  of  a  particular  state,  as  in 
every  country  there  must  be,  while  there  are  everywhere  poor 
classes  as  well  as  rich  classes,  an  inequality  of  the  produce  of 
taxation  per  head ;  some  individuals  in  effect  paying  ten, 
twenty,  fifty  shillings  or  upwards  of  taxation,  while  others  in 
effect  pay  but  five  or  ten. 

Not  wasting  any  more  time  with  so  valueless  and  substance- 
less  an  argument,  we  proceed  to  notice  a  few  statistics, 
useful  to  our  subject,  bearing  upon  the  condition  and  ability 
of  other  European  Countries  besides  those  of  which  we  have 
been  already  treating. 

Prussia,  including  her  Polish  and  Bheuish  provinces,  is 
estimated  to  have  a  population  of  about  nineteen  miUions,  or 
a  little  upwards.  Her  annual  Bevenue  may  be  taken  to  be 
twelve  millions;  and  her  Army  at  present  numbers  some 
135,000  men«  This  is  the  line^  besides  which  there  are 
two  large  corps  de  reserve,  answering  in  some  degree  to  what 
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W5  known  in  the  last  War,  as  the  *'  Regular  Militia,"  and 
the  •'  Local  Militia/'  of  these  countries.  The  first  of  these 
rescTTCs  is  alvavs  on  foot,  and  the  period  of  compulsory 
scirice  in  it,  (compulsory  upon  all  classes,  as  in  the  French 
conscription,  with  something  of  similar  exceptions,)  is  about 
three  years.  This^  reserve  is  called  the  "  Land-wehr,'*  and  is 
divided  into  two  ***  bans,''  or  corps,  the  second  of  which  is 
only  occasionally  called  out.  The  first  reserve  supplies  nearly 
£40,000  men,  and  the  second,  including  the  levy  en  masse,  is 
supposed  to  hold  in  readiness  in  case  of  invasion  an  additional 
force  of  200,000. 

The  importance  of  Prussia  as  one  of  the  ''  Great  Powers" 
of  Europe  is  a  good  deal  factitious,  her  Empire  being  made 
up  of  very  incongruous  materials,  i)rought  together  oy  the 
genius  of  Frederic,  and  greatly  maintained  since  by  the 
jealousy  amongst  themselves  of  the  other  "  Great  Powers/* 
and  the  anxiety  of  England  to  sustain  what  is  called  the 
"Protestant  interest "  in  their  councils  :  although  her  people 
generally  are  well  to  do,  yet  she  is  not  believed  to  be  capable 
of  any  very  extended  financial  exertion,  and*  certainly  was 
enabled  in  the  last  war  to  accomplish  what  she  did,  only  by 
means  of  extensive  loans  and  supplies  from  England. 

Sardinia,  our  active  little  ally,  has  a  population  of  five  mil- 
lions, and  a  yearly  revenue,  including  the  present  heavy  war- 
taxation,  of  about   £5,250,000.      She  has  already  received 
a  considerable  loan  from  England  to  enable  her  to  furnisK 
forth  her  contingent  to  the  Eastern   struggle;   and  by  the 
recent  debates  in  the  Sardinian  Parliament,  it  appears  that  she 
bunder  the  necessity  of  immediately  contracting  another  en- 
gagement of  the  same  kind.     Her  army  on  its  present  war- 
footing,  amounts  to  about  155,000  men  of  whom  perhaps 
70,000  are  available  for  active  service,  or  were  so  previous  to 
the  losses  of  her  Crimean  expedition.    It  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  Sardinia  has  seriously  over-tasked  her  strength  by  the 
part  she  has  taken ;  and  the  hope  which  her  government  now 
all  but  openly  confesses  to  have  entertained,  when  committing 
the  country  actively  to  the  War,  namely, — that  of  profiting  in 
territorial  acquisition  in  Northern  Italy,  on  there-constitution 
of  Europe  after  the  apparently  inevitable  contingency  of  a 
general  war,  is  destroyed  by  the  near  prospect  of  peace. 
Discontent  and  dangerous  internal  dissensions  and  perhaps 
revolutionary  movements  are  beginning  to  be  anticipated; 
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p^pe ciMllj  when  the  inevitable  increa^  of  taxes  this  year  shall 
come  to  be  felt;  and  the  gloomy  |H^spect  is  still  forther 
deepened  by  the  losses  which  the  Army — the  only  support  of 
order  and  aathority  in  the  troublous  times  iiDmediately  suc- 
ceeding the  battle  of  Novara  in  1849, — has  sustained,  and 
the  certainty  of  the  absence  for  yet  several  months  to  come^ 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  has  been  engaged  in  the  Crimea. 
In  the  Times  of  the  9th  February^  we  find  the  following 
exposition  (by  authority,  as  is  pretty  plainly  intimated)  of  the 
views  and  sentiments  of  the  Sardinian  ruling  classes  upon 
what  to  us  at  least,  if  not  to  them,  are  the  brightening  pros- 
pects of  peace. 

«  On  the  first  invitati<m  from  the  Wesfem  Powers,  the  GoverD- 
ment  of  Sardinia  willingly  and  heartily  agreed  to  put  on  foot  anch  a 
force  as  her  limited  territory  and  crippled  finance  would  permit ; 
but  as  she,  more  than  any  other  Power  in  the  alliance^  had  an 
immediate  interest  in  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  people  of 
Italy,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  both  her  Government  and  the 
country  herself  should  hope  tluit  their  promptitude  in  aiding  in  this 
distant  war  would  ensure  them  friends  in  the  settlement  o£  disputes 
nearer    home.     ...    It  was  indeed  most  honourable  to   the 
Sardinian  Parliament  that  on  that  occasion  it  discussed  the  proposed 
treaty  and  disposed  of  it,  more  as  a  question  of  Italian  than  of 
Piedmontese  policy ;  for  had  the  old  leaven  of  munieipalism  been 
allowed  to  predominate,  a  small  kingdom  of  ^re  millions  only  of 
inhabitants,  with  a  heavy  debt,  might  have  been  well  content  to 
enjoy  her   own  free  institutions  unobtrusively,  and  left  the  great 
powers  to  undertake  cUstant  contests  on  the  confines  of  Europe    It 
was  undoubtedly,  therefore,  with  ahope— ahope  openly  expressed  and 
recogniaed — of  gaining  fHends  to  the  emancipation  of  Italy,  that 
Sardinia  agreed  to  send  a  foroe  to  the  Crimea  ;  and  it  is  because 
the  course  of  events  hitherto,  so  far  from  giving  promise  of  such  a 
consummation  should  peace  foe  nuide  at  present,  has  tended  rather 
to  confirm  foreign  rule  in  the  Peninsula,  that  the  termination  of 
hostilities  Is  not  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure.    In  fact  the 
Sardinians  feel  much  as  one  who  has  made  great  axertions  to  bsii  a 
friend,  and  after  paying  half  the  sum,  is  told  his  Ariend  must  remain 
in  limbo!" 

Tfaecommnnication  from  which  we  baire  abbreviated  the  fore- 
going quotation,  goes  on  to  speak  with  fully  equal  distinctness 
of  the  dangers  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  of  popular  dis- 
contents in  Sardinia  and  possible  repubiican  movements.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  a  most  serious  consideration  for  the  Sardiniaas 
and  not  without  a  considerable  deal  of  interest  for  the  Euro- 
pean States ;  as  oBoe  the  flames  of  Eevolution  ane  re-lighted, 
no  DIM  can  say  where  the  conflagration  will  atop.    Their  wida 
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wwaHiag  nragea  in  1848  cannot  easily  be  forgotten.  Still  the 
platting  an  end  to  the  present  War  cannot  be  postponed  for 
tlie  avoidanee  of  a  merely  contingent  danger;  which  after  all 
■nj  not  oeenr,  or  if  it  do  occarf  ean  in  all  probability  be  re- 
ftndoed  within  eoroething  like  boands  by  the  large  military 
force  wUch  the  great  powers  at  least  must  for  sometime  to 
Goaie  keep  np^  in  order  to  preserve  their  due  weight  in  the  re- 
arrangements of  Eiiro|)e  that  mast  follow  from  the  general 
result  of  the  etraggle  now  about  to  be  conclnded. 

We  hare  taken  no  account  of  Turkey  in  our  summary  esti- 
maAe  of  the  ability  of  the  various  states  most  interested  in  the 
Eastern  War.  As  an  effective  participator  in  it  she  has  nearly 
disappeared.  Her  revenues  are  plonmred  and  exhausted^  the 
tower  of  her  troops  have  either  perilled  iqiserablv  in  the 
swamps  and  pestilential  filth  abovt  Balaklava  harbour,  or 
thanks  to  the  unaccountable  and  most  extraordinary  apathy  of 
oor  diplomatists  and  generals  in  the  East,  have,  after  a  most 
gallant  display  of  valour  and  an  even  more  admirable  exhibition 
of  fortitude  and  patient  endurance  of  crud  privation,  become 
prisoners  to  the  Aussians*  In  faot,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  estimate  what  Turkey  can,  or  oould  do,  nowj  or  at  any 
eomng  ^nergency  of  Europe,  the  real  qaestion  and  one  of 
tveewndoua  and  very  tengerons  difficulty  is,  wia^  isUbe  done 
iM#a  mct  I 

The  Frendi  have  no  less  tbfln  forUf-five'thousand  men 
cehelloned  along  the  banks  of  the  Boaphorus,  but  in  easy 
propinquity  to  Constantinople,  besides  their  large  expeditionary 
Array  in  the  Crimea,  an  arm v  nearly  double  our  effective  force 
there.  We  have  but  a  lew  thousand  soldiers  in  and  about  the 
city  mentioned,  with  the  flingle  advantage  of  holding  one  fort, 
not  large  in  itself  bnt  advantageously  pkoed,  and  with  heavy 
pms  in  position.  Hie  question  of  the  (tetoe  arrangements 
for  Turkey  has  to  be  discussed  with  these  ^  good  looienon** 
•9  Lord  D^mty  Stnfford  in  E&sabeth'^s  reign  said  of  the  troops 
vith  which  he  overawed  judg^  and  juries  in  the  inquisitions 
Md  at  Aihlone  into  the  tenmres  of  Trish  Estates.  Like  to 
the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  latter,  the  Turks  themseives  wili 
he  permitted  httle  interference  in  or  protest  agaiudt,  the 
jeebions  that  are  to  affect  their  condition  and  fortunes ;  un* 
Ins^what  to  judge  from  As  accounts  that  are  gradually 
ptting  strength  oftfic  increasing  bitterness  of  feeling  between 
the  amies  of  the  two  protecting  Powers,  the  latter  should 
eome  to  a  quarrel  between  themselves. 
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Be  the  result  of  the  Peace  Ncgolialions  now  pending  what  it 
may,  be  the  discouraging  and  gloomy  predictions  of  some  parties 
realized^  or  let  events  of  a  more  cheering  and  favourable  aspect 
ensue, — be  the  relative  strength  and  extent  of  resources  of 
the  great  powers  of  £urope,  especially  of  those   which  have 
participated  in  the  Eastern  struggle  estimated  encouragingly 
for  our  interests  or  otherwise,  there  is  one  thing  most  earaesfiy 
to  be  hoped  for,  and  clamoured  for,  and  laboured  for  by  every 
friend  to  the  strength,  honour  and  reputation  of  the  Empfre, 
and  that  is,  that  the  bitter  and  terrible  experience  of  the  War, 
in  illustrating  and  exposing,  the  defects,  blunders  and  mis- 
chiefs of  our  Military  Administration,  shall  be .  made  use  of 
and  turned  to  speedy  and  thoroughly  practical  account.     The 
report  just  now  at  last  made  public  of  Sir  John  M^Z^eili  and 
Colonel  Tulloch,  the  Commissioners  sent  last  year  by  govern- 
ment to  inquire  into  and  ascertain  the  facU  concerning  the 
state,  condition  and  treatment  of  the  troops  in  the  Crimea, 
is  a  document  of  the  most  astounding  nature,  and  indelibJy 
stamps  condemnation  upon  the  system,  or  no  system,  which 
it  80  fearfully  exposes.     We  feel  that  we  want  words  adequately 
to  characterize  the  disclosures  that  have  been  made.    The 
"  Times'*  Newspaper  has  indeed  abundant  and  more  than 
abundant  justification  for  its  boast  that  all  the  statements  of 
its  talented  and  distinguished  correspondent,   Mr.  Bussell* 
have  been  borne  out  and  supported — ^nay  in  not  a  few  foinis 
even  surpassed  by  the  tremendous  revelations  of  this  Com- 
mission. 

The  latter  was  sent  out  early  in  February  of  last  year,  under 
a  letter  of  instructions  from  Lord  Panmure,  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  in  which  he  directs  the  officers  composing  it,  Sir  Jolia 
M'Neill  and  Colonel  Tulloch,  to  enquire  into  the  whole 
arrangement  and  management  of  the  commissariat  department; 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  mode  iu  which  the  various 
supplies  of  the  Army  in  the  Crimea  were  regulated,  the  cause? 
of  any  irregularity,  want  or  insufficiency,  if  such  should  be 
detected — to  examine  if  the  '*  system*'  on  the  whole  was,  or  was 
not  unnecesarily  complicated  lor  a  period  of  actual  warfare, 
&c.  &c.  and  for  the  purpose  of  helping  their  labours  for  these 
important  ends,  they  were  given  the  amplest  powers  of  sam- 
moning  and  examining  witnesses. 

Their  Beport  was  drawn  up  on  the  10th  June,  and  dol/ 
fonrarded  with  the  evidence  when  ready  to  Lord  Panmure. 
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It  is  nov  for  the  first  time  made  pablic  and  distributed  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Oue  fact  alone,  did  we  confine  ourselves  to  it — which  is 
most  clearly  and  precisely  established  by  this  Report,  will 
speak  its  character,  and  almost  obviate  the  necessity  of  going 
into  its  revelations  in  any  detail.  Of  the  splendid  Army  that 
Great  Britain  sent  to  the  Crimea,  in  seven  months  after  its 
first  landing,  not  less  than  thirty-five  per  cent  had  perished 
from  overwork,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  improper  food,  bad 
and  insufficient  clothing  and  insufficient  shelter  ! 

To  give  the  reader  as  briefly  and  summarily  as  possible,  an 
idea  how  this  most  awful,  and  as  the  Report  proves,  in  a  great 
degree  avoidable^  calamity  was  brought  about,  we  will  genera- 
lize as  much  as  possible  the  results  brought  out  by  the  Report 
and  evidence,  before  attempting  to  touch  upon  any  matter  in 
detail. 

Salt  meat  was  supplied  to  the  soldiers  almost  exclusively, 
when  fresh  meat  could  at  least  upon  a  multitude  of  occasions 
lave  been  procured  with  comparatively  little  difficulty,  and  on 
some  occasions,  even  at  a  lesser  cost  to  government.  From 
being  thus  a  long  time  kept  upon  this  salt  meat,  the  men  be* 
came  scorbutic  in  vast  numbers,  and  began  to  loatlie  the  very 
sight  of  their  food,  and  not  unfrequentlv  reject  it  altogether. 
Neither  vegetables  nor  farinaceous  articles  were  supplied  to 
them,  although  rice,  preserved  potatoes,  and  Scotch  barley 
were  lying  in  the  stores  at  Balaklava  and  Scutari  in  very  large, 
and  constantly  increasing  quantities.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  scorbutic  afieclions  quickly  spread  still  more  and 
became  malignant,  and  the  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  ur- 
gently demanded  a  large  supply  of  lime-juice,  a  prophylactic  in 
common  and  regular  use  in  the  Royal  Navy,  as  indeed  in  all 
foreign  Navies  and  well  appointed  merchant  ships  upon  voyages 
of  any  length.  Fully  £0,000  pounds  of  it  were  lying  v\  the 
commissariat  stores  at  Balaklava  from  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember until  the  first  or  second  week  in  February,  and  the 
Inspector-General  was  left,  perhaps  we  should  say,  kept,  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact ! 

Mr.  Commissary- General  Filder  appears  to  be  the  person 
looked  upon  as  the  party  responsible  on  this  score ;  and  accord- 
ingly be  is  blamed,  and  in  some  degree  sought  to  be  made  a 
scape-goat  of  by  Colonel  Gordon,  the  Quartermaster-General, 
in  his  evidence — himself  being  one  of  Ihe  parties  most  liable  to 
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charges  of  neglect  of  duty,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  There 
is  no  attempt  made  by  any  of  the  witnesses  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  commander  in  chief  permitted  this  to  occur 
without  bringing  the  Commissary-General  to  a  court  martial^ 
or  torthe/aineance  of  the  Quartermaster-General  in  not  having 
at  once  reported  the  matter  to  him. 

The  French  Army  throughout  the  siege  were  supplied  with 
soft  bread  which  they  baked  themselves.  There  were  perfectly 
the  same  facilities  for  doing  this  in  the  English  Armj,  bnt 
instead  of  it  the  men  were  oompelled  to  be  content  with  hard 
sea  biscuit ;  which  their  gums  and  teeth  affected  by  scorbutic 
attacks,  were  often  unable  to  manage.  And  even  of  this  bis- 
cuit the  supply  was  occasionally  very  defective  without  any 
adequate  cause. 

The  men  were  landed  in  the  Crimea  without  their  knapsacks, 
and  firom  want  of  arrangement  were  left  without  them  for  six 
or  eight  weeks,  when  such  of  them  as  were  recovered  were  found 
to  be  more  or  .less  plundered  of  their  contents.    Daring  the 
tremendous  weather  of  December  and  January,  they  were  left 
without  adequate  clothing,  at  a  time  when  although   the 
melancholy  wreck  of  the  Prince  in  the  hurricane  of  the  l4th  of 
November,  had  involved  the  loss  of  great  coats  and  other  such 
necessaries  to  a  most  disastrous  extent,  there  were  at  Balaklava, 
ten  thousand  rug^  in  December,  mot^ihan  double  that  number 
in  January,  out  of  which  but  eight  hundred  were  after  much 
difficulty  served  out  to  the  shivering  wretches  I    On  the  24th 
and  27  th  of  December,  twenty-five  thousand  warm  blankets 
arrived  at  Bahdclava,   but  were  not  usued:  and  of  12,000 
palliasses  not  one  was  issued,  nor  an^  attempt  made  to  stuff 
and  prepare  them  for  issue.    At  this  time  the  men  were  lying 
in  their  one  old  blanket  each,  on  the  wet  ground  in  their 
tents !    Twelve  thousand  great  coats  arrived  also  in  December, 
and  there  was  a  reserve  of  two-thuds  of  that.amount  in  Scutari, 
but  neither  were  the  latter  sent  for,  nor  the  former  issued ! 

Mr.  Commissary  General  Eilder,  on  being  questioned  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  retention  of  articles  that  would  have  saved 
so  many  most  valuable  lives,  replied : — that  the  Hegulation  of 
the  *'  Service  as  established  by  the  Queen's  Warranty  did  not 
authorize  such  issue  more  frequently  than  once  in  three 
years"  II! 

Six  thousand  regimental  coatees  and  a  corresponding  number 
of  trousers  lay  in  store  at  Balaklava  from  November  nntii 
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Apfil,  and  at  the  end  of  those  six  montlia  were  still  in  store, 
vhfle  the  men  were  in  rags  I 

The  Commissioners  naivelj  remark  (page  6  of  their  Eepori)«--> 
^  The  deficiencies  the  Army  upon  the  heights  of  Sebastopol 
soSsred  sMf^&om  were^  a  d^cieney  of  fresh  meat,  a  deficiency 
at  pe^eMles,  a  deficiency  of  fresh  bread,  particularly  for  the 
ad:,  and  for  those  whose  gums  were  affected  with  scurvy,  a 
deficiency  of  /met,  a  deficiency  of  hay  and  straw,  to  fill  the 
palliasses  of  the  sick^  and  above  all,  a  deficiency  ofland- 
transpofft.'' 

"From  the  month  of  October  (they  say,  same  page)  until 
the  month  of  March,  the  supply  of  fresh  meat  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  health  of  the  troops.  They  suffered  to 
an  alarming  extent  from  diseases  of  the  bowels ;  to  which 
there  was  a  general  pre-disposition,  and  the  medical  officers 
of  all  ranks  are  of  opinion,  with  hardly  one  exception,  that 
the  comtinued  tut  cf  saU  meat  aggravated  those  dieeaeee,  and 
'mtfoeed  tiai  frediepoeitian  P* 

'It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  the  Gommissary-Oeneral, 
that  it  hae  noi  been  the  practice  to  keep  the  General  Cmmanding 
informed  of  the  amount  cfprovi^one  in  depot  or  available  for 
the  nee  ^  the  iroope.  It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  January 
when  circnmstances  forced  upon  Lord  Raglan's  attention  the 
necessity  for  his  being  kept  personally  informed  of  the  actual 
aoomit  of  the  supplies  on  which  he  could  rely  for  tlie  main- 
tenance of  his  troops,  that  periodical  returns  of  the  quantities 
in  store  at  Balaklava,  were  ordered  to  be  submitted  to  him  !" 

The  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  vegetables  is  even  more 
objectionable  and  more  "  nnaeeountaiU  than  that  of  fresh  meat. 
A  sufficient  supply  of  vegetables  was  known  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  the  Army.  The  Turkish 
provinces  could  have  furnished,  and  at  a  later  and  more 
unfavorable  season  did  furnish  a  considerable  amount.  There 
are  several  varieties  which  can  be  safely  carried  at  sea  and  will 
keep  several  months,  of  which  potatoes  and  onions  are  perhaps 
the  best ;  and  the  different  varieties  of  preserved  vegetables 
are  available  at  all  seasons  at  a  moderate  cost.^'  (Pege  V6.) 

The  Report  from  which  we  have  hurriedly  and  almoet  at 
random,  taken  the  foregoing  extracts  and  facts,  is  worded 
most  cautiously,  and  with  even  an  excess  of  consideration  for 
the  parties  and  the  systemi  which  its  statements  inevitably 
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lead  to  criminate.    The  coDsideiatioii  we  speak  of  is  indeed 
pushed  to  au  excess  that  almost  would  suggest  thoughts  of 
ino?t  weak^  if  uot  altogether  wilful  and  designed  connivance* 
But  we  must  not  be  understood  as  at  all  adopting  or  favoring 
such  a  suggestion,  and  on  the  contrary  believe  the  Beport  to 
have  been  drawn  up  in  good  faith ;  we  only  wish  to  put  to  the 
Beader  this  position,  that  the  actual  state  of  things  must  haire 
been  very  monstrous  indeed,  when  through  all  their  evident 
reticence,  the  Commissioners  have  been  compelled  to  speak  as 
tliey  have  done.     We  could  add  infinitely  both  in  strength  and 
number  to  the  extracts  we  have  given,  but  it  would  lengthen 
out  this  paper  beyond  all  reasonable  limits.     We  cannot 
however  leave   this  subject  without  one  or  two  very  brief 
quotations  relative  to  the  medical  supplies. 

The  Beturns  of  sickness  and  mortality^  furnished  by  the 
Medical  Officers,  relate  to  matters  which  are  beyond  our  limits ; 
but  the  Morality  in  the  Crimea  has  been  too  remarkable  not 
to  excite  a  strong  desire  to  ascertain  if  possible  its  causes. 
The  Medical  Evidence  is  conclusivb  against  attributing  ii 
to  anything  peculiarly  unfavorably  in  the  climate. 

The  Commissioners  then  go  on  to  speak  of  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  all  officers  of  every  rank  and  class  in  attributing 
it  to  the  deficiencies  before  mentioned — deficiencies  of  supply 
on  He  epotj  but  not  deficiencies  in  the  stores  at  Balaklavat 
and  Scutari.  One  medical  witness^  at  page  334,  has  in  fact 
epitomized  the  whole  evidence  in  these  striking  and  alUsufficieiit 
words — 

"  Every  thing  required  was  either  wanting^  or  came  too 
iate  I     llere  is  the  secrrt  of  our  sufierings  1"  * 

Unless  the  "  System,"  so  terribly  exposed  in  this  Beport, 
and  exposed  on  official  and  the  most  incontestable  authority,  be 
altogether  changed,  the  abounding  resources  of  Great  Britain 
will,  as  they  have  been  in  the  Crimean  struggle,  avail  her  little 
to  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  the  position  she  desires  to 
occupy  as  a  great  military  nation.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  on  the  whole  her  prestige  has  been  lowered  by  the 
occurrences  of  the  present  war,  and  that  although  onr  soldiers 
have  shewn  as  they  ever  have,  and  ever  will  shew,  a  brilliancy 
of  valor  and  a  heroism  of  endurance  that  no  army  in  the  world 

*  Eyidence  of  Dr.  Mair,  Sargeon  to  the  d3rd,  or  Dukeof  Weliingtoii*s 
Begiment. 
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coold  surpass^  if  any  could  eqaal,  yet  their  ac5hievements  have 
not  been  such  as  to  add  very  largely  to  the  military  fame  of 
the  Empire.  Europe  attributes  to  the  French  the  larger  por- 
tion by  far  of  the  glory  of  quelling  the  pride  of  Russia  iu 
tbe  Crimea. 

There  should  be  a  change  in  every  part  of  our  military 
Sfsteni*  In  the  recruitment  of  soldiers^  in  the  treatment  of 
soldiersy  in  their  supply,  and  food,  and  nourisliment  in  the 
fidd — ^in  the  system  of  promotion,  so  as  to  add  the  stimulus 
of  honorable  ambition  to  that  of  mere  increase  of  ordinary 
comforts  ;  and  above  all,  and  before  all,  there  should  be  a 
change  in  the  system  as  regards  the  officering  of  our  Army, 
in  respect  of  wliich  we  so  disadvantageously  contrast  with  our 
neighbours,  and  allies  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chilnnel. 

The  most  extraordinary  gallantry  in  the  field  is  in  the  vast 
and  nearly  overwhelming  majority  of  instances,  the  only  real 
military  quality  that  our  officers  have  displayed  in  the  present 
War.  In  the  higher  grades,  where  there  are  not  always  the 
same  opportunities  for  personal  exposure  and  daring,  but  much 
more  occasions  for  showing  military  aptitude,  knowledge,  and 
high  talent,  our  failure  has  been  lamentable.  The  cause  is 
{^inly  the  system  that  up  to  the  present  time  has  prevailed 
and  unluckily  still  prevails,  of  allowing  the  force  of  money,  or 
family  interest,  or  botji  combined,  to  sway  as  a  general  rule 
tbe  appointments  and  promotions,  especially  in  the  higher 
grades  of  our  Army. 

Tbe  British  Officer  is  supposed  to  be  subjected  to  an  exami- 
nation prior  to  entering  the  service,  but  during  the  present 
War  that  practice  has  had  to  be  suspended  in  so  many  instances 
as  to  become  all  but  nugatory ;  and  even  when  it  was  enforced, 
it  was  not  found  at  all  difficult  to  meet  and  satisfy  ;  the  more 
especially  as  it  really  had  scarcely  more  to  do  with  military 
matters  than  with  those  of  any  of  the  civil  professions  :  with 
the  exception  of  these  examinations,  for  which  at  any  time 
three  months  of  tolerably  attentive  study  witli  a  private  tutor, 
would  qualify  any  young  man  of  ordinary  education,  the 
various  steps  of  rank  were  open  without  difficulty  to  the  man 
of  wealth,  and  of  good  connexion  and  interest.  In  our  Staff 
Officers  the  two  latter  requisites  are  of  preeminent  and  nearly 
exclusive  consequence;  whereas  in  France,  the  system  is 
widely  different  indeed  as  regards  all  officers  of  the  Army  ; 
but  most  strikingly  so  as  regards  the  officer  uf  the  important 
branch  of  the  service  just  mentioned. 
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The  French  QoTernment  ojpevM  the  following  list  o(  schools 
to  the  young  aspirant  for  milttary  honors,  or  indeed  for  anj 
military  rank  whatever^  and  reqaires  bia  attendance  for  specified 
periods  at  one  or  more  of  them*  acoording  as  be  seeks  to 
qualify  himself  for  promotion — 

''£colePolytechnique,''atParis_''EcoleSp^iaIe  Militaiie,'* 
at  StCyr— ''Prytan^  Imp^riale  MiliUire/'  at  the  tovn  of 
LaKAshe— ^'Ecole  Normale  de  Tir/'  at  Viiicennes— "  Bcole 
Normale  de  Gymnastiqaej*'  in  the  same  bcalitj— *"  Eoole 
d' Application  da  G^nie  et  de  I/ArtiUerie/'  at  Met0— ''  Ecole 
d' Application  d'Etat-Mqor/'  at  Pari^^'' Eoole  de  GaFslerie/' 
at  Sanmor-*-'' Eoole  d' Application  de  M^deciue  et  de  Piiar« 
macie  Militaire/'  at  the  same  place— ^'Ecoles  Regimentaires 
da  G^nie/'  at  Metz,  at  Anas,  and  at  Montpellier.*— TweJrs 
Schools  of  Artillery  at  various  places. 

The  embryo  Staff  Officer  in  Prance,  must  at  outset  of  b's 
career^  pass  three  years  at  the  "  Ecole  Polytechnique,'^  or  the 
''Ecole  Sp&siale  MOitairede  St  Cyr/'  He  ia  then  eligible 
for  the  ''Ecole  Imp^riale  d' Application  d'Etat  Major/'  at 
Paris.  Meantime  he  may  have  passed  the  ordinary  military 
examination,  and  got  his  commission  in  the  Line. 

In  the  "Ecole  d'Etat  Major,''  he  passes  two  years  of 
severe  stody  and  strict  discipline — learning  all  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics^  topography,  geography^fortificatioOf 
statistics  of  various  kinds,  military  history,  three  or  foor  lan« 
guages,  including  English,  drawing,  and  the  theory  of 
military  manoeuvres  for  troops  of  all  arms  of  the  service.  To 
military  surveying  a  special  attention  is  given. 

Supposing  him  to  pass  successfully  the  rigid  exanunatioDs 
he  is  subject  to,  he  is  then  attached  for  one  year  as  a  oompaoy 
officer  to  a  regiment  of  infantry — for  another  year  to  the  same 
as  a  second  or  sapemumerary  adjutant — for  two  years  mors 
similarly  to  a  cavalry  regimenti  and  for  one  year  to  a  battery 
of  ArtUlery.  Daring  these  five  years  he  mis  continui^ly  to 
remit  to  the  heads  of  the  ^^  £t(U  Majar,^*  maps,  papeis, 
drawings  and  surveys. 

After  these  ten  years  of  education,  theoretic  and  practicsl, 
and  not  till  they  are  completed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
his  superiors,  he  becomes  eligible  for  a  Staff  appointment,  and 
in  due  time  may  be  sure  of  getting  it,  without  seeking  the  aid 
of  a  military  patron,  or  being  indebted  to  any  favoritism  or 
interest. 
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In  Gieat  Briiain»  oq  the  coiitnurj)  ibeie is  na  special  educa- 
tion, no  »pecial  examinalioa^  no  probaiio9arj  period.  Tlie 
nv  sabaltern  jast  fudgfed  Umnigk  bis  drill  by  the  weU-fee'd 
leqeanUmajor  of  his  r^ioient,  may  be  appointed  on  the  Staff 
if  be  have  friends  powerful  euoogb  at  the  Horse  Quards>  and 
under  the  same  single  condition  may  continue  on  it  aU  bis 
life,  as  well  as  rise  to  high  command  t  Can  it  be  wondered 
at  then,  that  our  staff-ofiScers  should  have  shewn  themselves 
10  disastrously  incompetent  in  the  Crimea ! 

We  bad  hoped  ere  concluding  this  aftide  to  have  been  able 
to  announce  and  comment  upon  the  final  terms  of  Peace. 
But  up  to  this  moment  nothing  further  is  knowoj  at  least  by 
the  general  public^  than  was  kuawn  three  or  four  weeks  agQ. 
It  is  still  left  to  conjecture  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  more 
nnoeritj  in  the  Bussian  acceptation  ef  ''bases*'  this  year, 
thaa  when  they  excited  and  disafqpointed  our  hopes  this 
time  twelve  months*  We  know  not  what  concession  or 
Mureiider  of  ill-acquired  territory  fiossia  is  prepared  to  make, 
or  what  guarantee  will  be  exacted  from  her  against  future 
sggressions.  Judging  from  the  past  she  will,  unless  effectively 
bound  down  and  restrained  by  some  permanent  and  well 
goarsnteed  arrangements,  only  bide  her  time,  and  wait  for 
fome  period  of  European  distractions,  to  resume  her  course  of 
rapine,  and  unijust  acquisition. 

She  took  advantage  of  the  hegifMUn^  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  secure  a  lion's  share  in  the  first  partition  of  un- 
happy Poland,  and  subsequently  advanced  her  Southern  Armies 
till  thev  oconpied  the  Northern  Shores  of  the  sea  of  Azov,  and 
secured  the  course  of  the  Dnieper.  When  England  and  France 
were  alike  nearly  exhausted  by  War  in  1783,  she  annexed  the 
territory  of  the  Don  Coasacka  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
sod  entered  the  Crimea.  In  1792,  in  the  first  wild  throes  of 
the  French  Revolution,  she  seized  the  country  between  the 
Dmester  and  the  Boug  and  completed  the  second  partition  of 
Poland.  In  1795,  the  War  of  the  French  Bevolution  being 
then  hot  in  Europe  and  all  attention  engaged  by  it,  she  effected 
the  third  and  final  partition  of  Poland.  In  I80i^,  she  seized 
upon  Mingreha.  In  184S,  she  invaded  Georgia.  In  1805 
she  seized  the  territories  of  Karabagh  and  Mongatchon,  and  in 
lb06  Shamaki  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  1807  and  the  sob- 
seqaent  years  till  the  conclusion  of  the  War,  Bossia  continued 
her  advances  in  the  East,  taking  advantage  of  the  distractions 
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of  Europe ;  and  marking  each  successive  year  with  a  fresh 
achievement  of  rapine.  These  her  unjust  acquisitions  received 
a  tacit  sanction  from  the  "  Holy  Alliance"  in  1815  ;  and  an 
active  addition  to  them  in  permitting  her  to  absorb  the  Duchy 
of  Warsaw ;  and  finally  shut  Sweden  out  from  her  plundered 
province  of  Finland. 

Beluctantly  she  now  found  herself  compelled  to  hold  her 
hand,  the  other  powers  of  Europe  having  at  length  time  to 
look  around  them  and  beginning  to  manifest  no  little  wonder 
and  anxiety  at  what  she  had  been  doing  while  their  attention 
was  engaged  in  their  own  struggle  for  existence.  And  it  was 
not  till  1829  that  her  statesmen  ventured  to  move  forward 
again  when  suspicion  had  been  lulled  to  sleep,  and  France  and 
England  for  purposes  of  their  own  were  courting  Russia,  and 
had  but  a  year  or  two  before  in  conjunction  with  fiussia 
annihilated  for  the  time  the  naval  power  of  Turkey,  and  dis- 
membered her  territory.  The  treaty  of  Adrianople  and  of 
Unkiar-Skeless,  attest  that  Bussia  and  Bussia  alone  profited 
in  the  end  by  the  alliance. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  Conference  now  about  to  meet 
at  Paris,  if  it  be  judged  impossible  to  insist  upon  a  giving  up 
of  many  of  these  ill  gotten  acquisitionsand  advantages,  adequate 
guarantees  will  at  any  rate  be  insisted  upon  as  to  desisting 
from  future  aggression,  and  such  arrangements  made  for  the 
Danubian  provinces  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  as  will  make  those 
countries  bulwarks  as  it  were  against  Russia^  should  she  at- 
tempt hereafter  to  violate  her  engagements. 

As  we  write,  the  unwelcome  intelligence  has  reached  us  of 
the  increasing  difficulties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  matter  we  need  not  say  of  the  deepest  concern- 
ment and  the  gravest  moment.  It  is  so  whether  we  look  at 
the  physical  or  the  moral  results  likely  to  follow  from  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  these  countries  and  our 
transatlantic  brethren  ;  as  to  its  physical  results,  the  United 
States  will  no  doubt  suffer  deeply  all  along  her  exposed  and 
nearly  defenceless  seaboard ;  which  her  small  regular  army  of 
some  12  or  14,000  men  and  her  undisciplined  and  in  many 
cases  unarmed  militia  cannot  effectively  defend.  Bat  the 
wide-spread  commerce  of  England  must  sntTer  the  most  enor- 
mous losses  from  the  cloud  of  American  privateers  that  will 
quickly  cover  every  sea ;  and  it  is  well  to  recollect  that  the 
United  States  in  1812  were  far  less  strong  in  military  and  naval 
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lesoarces  than  at  present,  and  vet  were  able  to  maintain  a  war  of 
three  years  against  us,  with  heavy  loss  to  as  in  treasure  and 
in  blood. 

Bat  the  moral  results  woald  be  still  worse  in  the  evil  feelings 
that  would  be  perpetuated  between  the  mother  country  and 
her  former  children  and  dependants,  and  above  all  in  the  check 
to  that  spreading  of  civilization  in  the  other  hemisphere  which 
i3  the  mission  of  the  United  States,  however  ill  and  imperfectly 
that  mission  has  as  yet  been  attempted. 

One  word  for  Ireland  in  conclusion.     What  is  to  be  the 
result  to  her  of  the  War,  which  we  are  happy  to  have  reason 
to  consider  is  on  the  noint  of  termination.     How  is  she  to  be 
repaid  her  sacrifices  r    The  blood  of  her  children  has  been 
poared  out  like  water  in  this  struggle ;  as  it  always  has  been 
whenever  England  needed  her  aid.     Nay,  we  believe  that  in 
proportion  to  her  population  it  will  undoubtedly  be  found  that 
she  has  furnished  more  victims  to  the  Demon  of  War  than 
either  of  the  sister  countries.     It  would  have  been  easy  for 
her  also  to  have  distracted  and  divided  the  energies  of  England 
by  menacing  political  demonstrations,  and  nothing  of  this  kind 
has  she  done.     With  exceptions  so  few  as  to  be  utterly  in- 
significant, her  People  and  her  Press  have  approved  of  the 
War,  cheered  on  their  countrymen  to  join  in  the  strife,  and 
freely  pledged  every  efTort  of  our  Nation  to  support  the  part 
taken  in  it  by  Great  Britain.     And  now  having  lost  so  many 
of  our  youth,  suffering  from  tlie  severe  taxation  which  presses 
so  much  more  in  proportion  upon  our  impoverished  country 
than  upon  Great  Britain,  have  we  not  a  right  to  ask  for  some 
recognition  of  our  services  and  sacrifices,  some  amelioration  of 
oar  condition,  some  concession  of  advantages  and  privileges, 
Boine  practical  proof  that  we  are  at  length  recognised  as  en- 
titled to  be  placed  on  an  equality  in  all  respects  with  the  more 
favored  people  of  England  and  of  Scotland. 

We  could  markedly  indicate  the  direction  in  which  an  honest 
effort  for  this  end  should  be  made ;  but  it  woxdd  be  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  upon  such  a  discussion; 
especially  when  we  have  already  reached  our  limits.  We  can 
however  confidently  leave  it  to  our  Irish  readers  to  supply  for 
themselves  the  suggestions  and  claims  the  Irish  community  is 
now  so  amply  entitled  to  make  and  to  demand. 
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Art.  VI.— aw  ADDITION  TO  THE  CUBBBHCT. 

Value  4md  Adefuacy  b/  Sufflf.    By  Sdwin  Hill.    Londoa  z 
Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  ZiO«^inMi.     18S6. 

It  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  the  Science 
of  Political  Economy  in  each  and  every  of  itsVide  and  difficaU 
departments.    There  is  hardly  any  acience  concerning  which 
there  has  been  until  of  late  jears  such  gross  ignorance,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  even  to  the  present  it  labours  under 
a  serious  defect^  it  is  involved  in  a  certun  amount  of  obscurity 
which  presents  difficulties  quite  sufficient  to  deter  from  ita 
study  most  men ;  and,  capable  as  it  is  in  most  of  its  great 
truths  and  principles,  of  popular  illustraUon,  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  conaderable  regret  that  those  who  have  written  on 
the  subject,  have  rather  addressed  themselvea  to  adepts  in  the 
science,  than  to  the  great  mass  of  readers  wiA  ordinary  infor- 
mation and  ordinary  intelligence.    Beyond  question^  in  its 
higher  branches  and  its  mope  serious  and  intricate  calculations, 
it  is  involved  in  such  diffionlty  and  complication,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  in  writing  upon  these,  to  address  any  but  men 
who  have  long  and  carefully  studied  the  science  in  its  higher 
parts ;  h\U,  at  the  same  time,  many,  if  not  most  of  its  great 
iruthsj  are  susceptible  of  proof  by  an  easy  and  popular  illus« 
tration,  which  would  enable  all  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
accuracy  of  reasoning  of  those  who  advance  the  propositions, 
and  which  would  be  more  effectual  than  is  generally  imajpned, 
in  testing  strange  «r  absurd  theories,  and  seizing  upon  the 
fallacies  involved    in    apparently  reasonable   plans   for  re- 
medying existing  defects  and  evils^  obscure  ana  metaphysical 
disqmaitions  oh  value^  currency,  goldj  exchange,  such  as  most 
writecs  on  this  subject  continue  to  fill  (heir  pages,  or  rather  to 
enter  upon  their  subject  with,  are  quite  sufficient  to  deter  the 
gresA,  mass  of  readers*    In  this  respect  we  think  Mr.  Hill  is 
deserving  of  much  credit,  and  thoi:^  we  differ  with  him  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  his  proposed  plan,  and  as  to  portions  of  the 
reasoning  by  which  he  seeks  to  support  it,  we  thank  him  for 
the  clearness  with  which  he  proposes  his  views ;  a  clearness 
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not  afene  desirable  for  enabliog  general  readers  to  understand 

tbe  aofajec^  but  a  ckamcaa  wUcb  ahews  his  honesty  of  purpose. 

AdTocalea  of  a  theor|r  which  they  hate  reason  to  aDspect  to 

be  emaeoo?^  or  to  vlneh  being  wedded  from  any  particolar 

leaaoa   tlkr j  seek  to  aopport  --per  faa  ant  nefas,  taie  care  to 

use  such  obscure  kngui^  and  to  strain  so  unfairly,  not  to 

say  improperly,  frets  as  well  as  aignments,  that  it  is  somewhat 

dJAeult  to    detect  tbsir  errors,  and  still  more  diffiorult  to 

leader  that  deteetko  manifest  to  others.    Mr.  Hill  enters 

on  ifaia  safaject  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  seeks  to  iarestigate 

the  tnith,  and  to  snggest  what  is  nsefal.    He  does  not,  desire 

to  foice   a   pet  theory  on  as,  or  to  magnify  himself  at  the 

geaerai  enease,  either  by  creating  a  sect  or  by  effecting  a 

change,  anless  he  is  right.     Again,  we  think  that  this  geatle- 

■um  is  entided  to  consideration  lor  deroting,  with  the  best 

inteatioDs,  and  with  a  stn^alar  honesty  of  purpose,  modi  time 

and  trouble  in  propoonding  a  plan,  do  natter  whether  it  may 

be  eooaidered  effectiTe  or  not,  for  remedying  one  of  the  most 

Hsioia  evils  to  which  a  eoantry  oould  be  exj^sed.    Compelled 

as  we  are  to  differ  from  Mr.  £U11,  we  think  these  remarks  due 

to  him,  and  that  we  should  enter  on  the  consideration  of  his 

sof^ealions  rather  as  one  discussing  a  phin  with  a  fri^d,  when 

both  have  a  eomaion  object,  than  as  a  severe  critic  or  a 

sectarian  partizan.    In  our  remarks  on  this  subject  we  shall 

ralberaddress  ourselves  to  general  readers,  as  it  is  quite  possible 

to  do,  at  the  same  time  that  we  oommunioate  our  views  to 

those  who  have  made  the  subject  their  study^  although  in  so 

Aobg  we  viay  depart  from  the  general  rule,  and  subject  our- 

^vea  to  the  charge  of  writing  inaocarately  and  carelessly  on 

the  matter. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  leasoaiBg  of  Mr.  Hill  on 
(uticular  evfls  and  the  aoarces  to  which  be  attributes  them, 
it  woald  be  desirable  to  state  a  few  of  the  prineipal  piopositions 
eoanected  wiUi  cmrency,  the  truth  of  which  all  concur  in 
■fitting. 

The  object  of  camtnqr  ia  to  fumish  a  medium,  by  which 
nchanges  may  be  effected.  The  farmer  can  consume  but  a 
snail  portion  of  his  own  crops,  be  oannot  very  well  take  a 
Virtion  of  his  oorn  in  kind  to  his  landlord  to  pay  the  rent, 
nor  to  tradespeople  with  whom  he  deals  for  the  drfiferent 
aeoessaries  and  knc  uriea  of  life.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
to  select  some  pnidaoe  having  as  nearly  as  possible  an  invariable 
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value,  or  some  token  representing^  Land  Produce.  The  prin- 
cipal  requirement  of  such  a  medium,  a  requirement  in 
comparison  with  which  all  other  considerations  must  sink  iuto 
insignificance,  is  a  fixedness  of  value.  Gbld^  which  has  generally 
been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  this  duty  of 
exchange,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  subject  to  less  fluctu- 
ations than  any  other  possible  metal.  And  for  purposes  of 
utility,  gold  is  worth  little  or  nothing.  Value  is  however 
ascertained .  by  the  cost  of  production,  and  it  is  not  because 
the  gold  in  a  sovereign  is  intrinsically  worth  the  measure  of 
com  which  may  be  bought  for  it  that  it  is  considered  an 
equivalent,  but  because  the  quantity  of  gold  and  corn  mutually 
exchangeable,  cost  for  their  production  the  same  amount  of 
labor/ 

Gold  then  being,  without  the  intervention  of  Ooverament 
or  legislative  provision  of  any  kind,  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  currency  of  every  country,  independently  of  its  fixedness 
of  value  and  portabiUty,  as  compared  with  other  metals  or 
commodities,  it  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  our  currency. 
The  same  object  of  supplying  a  currency  may  be  effected  by 
.  the  Government  issuing  a  certain  number  of  counters,  and  pro- 
viding that  they  should  be  a  legal  tender  for  a  particular  sum, 
because  the  different  exchanges  required  by  the  commaoitj 
require  only  a  token,  which  token  however,  while  it  may  be 
valueless  in  itself,  must  have  a  reference  to  a  fixed  standard  as 
gold,  that  is  a  fictitious,  by  its  purporting  to  represent  a 
certain  quantity  of  gold.    It  matters  not  to  the  farmer  whether 
he  is  paid  by  his  factor  in  tokens  or  sovereigns  for  his  corn, 
provided  those  tokens  being  made  legal  tender  and  kept  as 
before  said  at  a  fixed  value,  he  can  pay  his  rent  with  tbeoi, 
and  procure  everything  that  he  could  have  procured  with 
sovereigns.     If  the  amount  of  these  tokens  or  notes  should  be 
greater  than  is  required  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended,  that  is  for  the  necessary  exchanges,  the  resiut  will 
be  that  there  being  more  tokens  than  are  necessary,  more  of 
them  will  be  given  for  the  same  quantity  of,produce  than 
before,  consequently  a  higher  price  will  be  paid  for  commo- 
dities.     On  tlie  contrary,  if  the  tokens  are  not  sufficient  to 
,  discharge  their  required  function  of  fully  supplying  the  media 
of  exchange  on  the  country,  a  smaller  number  of  tokens  most 
suffice  to  purchase  the   same   quantity  of  corn  than  would 
suffice  under  a  perfectly  regulated  and  adapted  supply. 
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At  sucb  a  time  prices  are  low,  that  is,  oommodities  will  not 
coramand  in  exchange  as  lai^  a  quantity  of  currency  as  at 
other  times.    The  object  of  supplying  a  community  with  the 
required  amount  of  currency  might  be  effected  without  the 
einmlation  of  a  single  sovereign  or  coin  of  any  kind,  by  the 
is9oe  of  tokens  to  which  the  attribute  of  currency  is  given,  by 
OoTemment  providing  that  such  shall  be  legal  tender.    This, 
as  regards  economy,  is  by  far  the  most  desirable  currency 
nediom,  as  there  is  neither  the  waste  occasioned  by  the  circu- 
\ilioQ  nor  the  loss  of  interest  by  keeping  up  a  valuable  product 
\ikepid,  when  the  same  object  might  be  effected  by  bundles  of 
paper.   An  insuperable  objection  however  presents  itself  to 
i»on^  tokens  without  some  provision   being  made  as  to 
wearing  a  fixedness  of  value,  a  fact  only  to  be  ascertained  by 
a  reference  to  the  least  variable  in  value  of  all  products,  namely 
gold.    In  an  arbitrary  government  this  object   might  be 
etfected  without  having  a  single  coin  in  circulation,  bv  the 
managers  of  that  brancn  of  the  state  direction,  ascertaining 
from  time  to  time,  as  might  be  convenient  or  necessary,  whether 
the  amount  of  gold   which  the   note  or  token  purports  to 
represent  can  be  bought  for  such  note.     If  this  be  so  and  the 
note  and  the  gold^in  should  be  of  equal  value,  the  currency 
vill  be  at  ita  true  level  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  business 
transactions  of  the  country  require.     If  the  note  can  purchase 
more  gold  than  it  purports  to  represent,  there  is  a  dedciency 
of  currency   because  the  currency  not  being  sufScient  for 
business  demands  prices  are  lower — that  is  a  lai^r  quantity 
of  material  value  may  be  obtained  for  the  note  than  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  hence  a  larger  quantity  of  gold 
which  may  be  bought  and  sold  as  corn,  manufactured  or  any 
other  marketable  articles.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  currency 
be  in  excess,  by  the  same  process  the  note  will  not  be  able  to 
purchase  the  quantity  of  gold  which  it  purports  to  represent. 
Such  a  power  even  if  it  could  be  satisfactorily  and  success* 
fully  exercised  is  so  inconsistent  with  our  constitutional  ideas, 
that  it  may  be  put  aside  as  one  which  could  not  safely  be  con- 
fided to  any  government  or  body  of  men.    This  being  so,  the 
meanest  approximation  to  a  purely  paper  currency,  consistently 
with  securing  the  fixedness  of  value  of  such  currency,  most  be 
the  most  desirable.     )^e  object  to  placing  the  control  of  the 
currency,  that  is  the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  discretion,  as  to 
the  issue  of  paper  or  creation  of  currency,  in  any  body  in  the 
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State.     This  object  therefore  to  bjs  effected,  is  in  our  opinion 
more  effectually  and  simply  secured  by  our  present  currency 
laws  than  by  any  other  scheme  which  has  been  either  tested  or 
devised.    The  general  plan  of  our  present  currency  system 
does  not  require  any  minute  particulars  or  details,  and  may  be 
stated  in  a  few  lines.     The  Bank  of  England  having  lent  to 
Government  eleven  million^^and  holding  Government  securities 
for  three  million  in  addition^  are  authorised  to  issue  Notes  to 
the  amount  of  fourteen  million  of  pounds^  which  notes  are  con- 
stituted by  the  legislature  legal  tender^  and  may  be  called,  from 
not  being  based  on  any  material  value,  unrepresented  notes  : 
beyond  this,  the  Bank  is  at  liberty  to  issue  to  any  amount 
they   please,  but  on  condition  of  holding  bullion  in   their 
coffers,  to  the  amount  of  such  issue,  that  is  having  a  sovereign 
for  every  pound  note  they  put  into  circulation.   Country  banks 
are  conBned  to  a  certain  amount  of  issue,  being  an  average  of 
what  their  actual  issue  had  been  for  some  years  before  the 
passing  of  the  Pirst  Bank  Charter  Act.  Those  minor  auxiliaries 
to  the   Bank  of  England,  although  in  many  respects  their 
existence  and  powers  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
discussing  various  questions  connected  with  the  currency,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  to  them  in  any  of  the  observa- 
tions  we  shall  consider  necessary  to  make  on  the  suggestions 
of  Mr.  Hill.     T\  e  shall  not  therefore  more  particularly  refer 
to  them. 

By  our  present  system,  it  would  seem  the  desired  object  of 
fixedness  of  value  and  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  gold, 
consistently  with  securing  that  fixedness  is,  by  a  simple  self- 
adjusting  process,  more  nearly  approached  than  it  possibly  can 
be  by  any  other  currency,  which,  as  already  observed,  is  not  the 
creation  of  an  arbitrary  power.  Gold,  entering  i]ito  our  cur- 
rency,— ^but  a  very  small  portion  indeed  by  actual  circulation, 
though  a  very  considerable  sum  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  lying 
idle  in  the  bank  coffers, — like  the  rest  of  the  currency,  when 
in  excess,  becomes  depreciated  in  value.  If  nineteen  million  of 
currency  suffice  for  the  demands  of  the  community,  and  there 
should  be  in  actual  circulation  twenty  million,  every  note  or 
sovereign,  which,  when  the  supply  was  properly  adjusted,  was 
worth  twenty  "shillings  is  reduced  in  value  to  nineteen ;  that  is, 
will  purchase  only  the  same  amount  of  commodity  as  nineteen 
would  have  done.  The  result  is,  other  countries,  in  which 
there  is  at  the  same  time  either  a  deficiency  of  currency,  or  au 
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exact  supply,  will  begin  to  absorb  our  gold^  being  able  to  get 
twenij  shillings   worth  for  nineteen,  and  then  commences  a 
drain  of  gold  on  account  of  the  exchange  in  gold  being,  as  it 
15  called,  against  this  country.     Under  these  circumstances,  an 
nnmistakeable  index  is  fnniished  as  to  the  adaptation  of  the 
amount  of  currency  to  the  necessary  supply.      When  the 
exchange  is  against  us  the  bank  begins  to  contract  its  issues 
and  diiDinish  its  discounts,  by  which  means  the  value  of  the 
note  is  brought  to  its  proper  level  with  gold,  the  result  of 
v\tt(^  is  to  leave  gold  at  par  in  England,  or  as  near  par  as 
other  tisturbing  influences  outside  of  an  excess  or  deficiency 
ot  conency  will  permit.    The  bank  does  this  not  on  public 
gnNzads,  but  for  their  own  security.     Their  very  existence  dc- 
peods  on  being  able  to  pay  all  comers  gold  for  their  notes^  and 
ifihej  allow  a  drain  of  gold  out  of  the  country  to  go  on,  they 
are  preparing  for  themselves  a,run,  it  being  more  for  the  inter- 
est of  holders  of  notes  to  get  bullion  from  the  bank^  and 
export  it  at  a  profit,  than  to  bold  and  turn  in  their  business 
depreciated  notes.     Bound  as  they  are  to  hold  gold  for  every 
note  beyond  the  fourteen  million,  the  rule  it  seems  upon  which 
tiie  directors  act  is,  to  have  as  much  coin  and  bullion  in  their 
c(^ers  as  may  in  the  aggregate  amount,  when  the  exchange  is  at 
^,  to  a  third  part  of  the  bank's  liabilities,  including  deposits 
w  well  as  issues;  that  is,  when  in  addition  to  the  fourteen 
million  of  unrepresented  notes,  they  have,  between  their  repre- 
sented notes  and  the  sums  lodged   by   depositors,   thirteen 
or  sixteen  million  of  liabilities,  in  all  twenty-seven,  or  thirty 
million  of  liabilities,  which  they  may  be  called  on  to  make 
good  in  gold,  they  hold  nine  million  or  ten  million  ;  it  being 
ca\cn\ated  that  this  sum  is  sufficient  for  all  probable  and  ordi- 
«ry  demands.     Hence  we  may  see  the  absolute  necessity  for 
^  bank  to  watch  jealously  and  closely  the  value  of  gold 
and  the  state  of  our  exchanges,  in  order  to  make  ready  against 
to  imminent  danger.     It  is  said  that  there  is  a  terrible  waste 
in  albwing  to  lie  idle  in  the  cellars  of  the  bank  so  large  a 
^pantity  of  bullion,  valuable  in  itself  and  capable  of  bearing 
mterejt.    This,  however,  is  a  necessary  evil,  as  by  no  other 
neaofl  could  the  test  be  applied  or  enforced  as  to  whether  or 
M  Q\a  notes  are  at  par,  and  our  currency  accurately  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  community.  True,  the  Government  might 
I        ^"i  to  the  bank,  we  will  allow  you  to  issue,  not  as  at  present, 
»ith  a  sovereign  in  your  chest  for  every  pound  of  paper  money. 
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but  to  bsoe  as  to  you  seems  wise,  paying  to  us  the  average 
rate  of  interest  which  shall  go  to  meet  the  present  expenses  of 
the  state,  and  with  a  liability  of  being  called  on  at  a  moment 
to  pay  in  gold.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  this  would  be 
productive  of  any  change  for  the  better,  in  dispensing  with  the 
presence  of  gold  ;  as  acting  on  the  rule  which,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, is  considered  necessary  by  the  directors  for  their  own 
protection,  they  would  continue  to  hold  as  large  an  amoaDi 
of  bullion  lying  idle  in  their  coffers  as  they  do  at  present. 

The  suggestion  which  Mr.  Hill  offers,  is  that  there  should  he 
an  addition  made  to  our  present  currency  by  issuing  a  species 
of  Exchequer  biU,  bearing  the  usual  market  rate  of  interest, 
bearing  on  the  face  of  it  the  amount,  due  for  principal  and 
interest,  each  day  of  its  existence;  and,  that  thus,  that  large 
portion  of  our  necessary  currency  which  is  supplied  by  bills  of 
exchange,  might  be  substituted  by  those  bills  which  would 
have  all  the  advantage  of  bills  o*f  exchange,  of  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  currency.    They  would,  says  Mr.  Hill,  become 
investments  when  money  was  easy,  because  holders  would  get 
higher  interest  on  the  money  sunk,  by  keeping  them,  than  by 
passing  them  as  money  ;  that  is,  they  could  get  money  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  than  the  Government  were  to  pay  them,and  there- 
fore, it  would  be  their  interest  to  hold  these  and  pay  money.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  he  reasons,  when  money  should  be  scarce  and 
interest  consequently  high,  the  holders  of  such  bills  would  find 
it  more  to  tlieir  advantage  to  employ  them  as  currency  than  to 
hold  them,  as  thus  they  could  make  use  of  the  money  represented 
by  those  bills  at  a  ciieaperrate  than  they  could  lind,  substito- 
tes  for  them,  by  going  into  the  money   market  to  raise  the 
necessary  sums  for  carrying  on  their  business.      The  futility 
of  this  proposal  in  effecting  its  intended  object,  that  of  giviug 
relief  from  panic,  we  shall  consider  after  discussing  the  reasons 
which  induce  Mr.  Hill  to  conclude  it  would  have  this  effect. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  most  of  the  propositions  con- 
nected with  this  subject  are  correctly  stated  in  some  one  place  or 
other  through  the  pages  of  this  book,  they  are,  nevertheless, from 
time  to  time,  lost  sight  of  entirely  in  observations  upon  causes 
and  effects,  and  deductions  from  premises.  It  would  be  more 
curious  tiian  instructive  to  go  seriatim  through  these  incon- 
sistencies, and  confining  ounelves  to  showing  that  Mr.  Hill's 
currency  device  cannot  effect  its  object  in  any  way  or  produce 
the  least  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  currency,  >ve  sliali 
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take,  as  they  present  themselves^  the  different  statements  and 
deductions  to  which  we  object. 

In  approaching  the  subject  the  objection  is  made  to  the 

present  system,  that  under  it  .gold  is  at  the  same  time  a 

standard  of  value  and  medium  of  payment,  and  that  in  this 

way  disturbing  influences  are  brought  to  bear  which  cause  gold 

to  fluctuate  in  value.     In  this  he  is  perfectly  correct,  but  the 

objection  is  otie  to  which  every  human  regulation  is  subject, 

namdyy  that  it  has  its  imperfections,  and  until  some  mode  can 

\»  devised  which  neither  Mr.  Hill  nor  any  other  writer  has 

ever  jet  put  forward,  we  must  submit  to  this  imperfection. 

It  is  necessary,  as  before  mentioned,  since  we  will  not  consent 
to  lent  to  the  direction  either  of  a  government  or  a  board, 
tbe  entire  irresponsible  management  of  the  currency,  putting 
goid  entirely  out  of  circulation,  that  we  should  have  a  self- 
acting  regulator  of  our  currency.  The  quantity  of  gold  as 
compared  with  general  currency  of  the  country  is  indeed  small, 
and  how  by  any  other  machinery  than  that  now  in  use  the  great 
object  of  regulating  the  demand  to  the  supply  could  be  ettected, 
seems  to  us  one  of  those  problems  beyond  human  intelligence 
to  solve. 

Neither  is  there  so  much  in  this  objection  as  appears  at 
first  sight;  for  though  a  temporary  demand  may  for  a  time 
nise  the  phce  of  gold  in  ^  particular  country^  or  an  excess  of 
currency  depreciate  its  value  in  that  country,  such  causes  will 
but  slightly  affect  the  value  of  tbe  total  quantity  of  bullion  in 
drculation  in  the  entire  commercial  world,  and  while,  at  the 
aune  time,  we  may  find  that  gold  is  either  dear  or  cheap  in  our 
coantiy,  that  very  statement  shews  that,  as  a  general  standard 
foroished  by  all  the  gold  in  use,  these  temporary  rises  and  falls 
in  particular  communities  affect  little  if  at  all  the  utility  of 
gold  as  a  standard  of  value. 

What  is  the  cause  of  those  commercial  crises  which  from 
time  to  time  paralyze  the  energies  of  the  country  and  bring 
rain  to  thousands  and  want  to  hundreds  of  thousands  ?  Mr. 
Hill  says,  want  of  currency,  and  to  establish  this  proposition 
he  argues  at  some  length  that  it  cannot  be  from  those  causes 
bj  which  they  are  created  iu  other  countries  as  famine,  do- 
mestic disturbances,  earthquakes,  and  similar  national  calami- 
ties; hence  he  rushes  to  the  conclusion}  that  an  insufficient  ur 
ill-regulated  currency  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Into  tlie 
many  ingredients   which   constitute  a  crisis,   and   how    far 
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each   bears  a  part  in    bringing    abont  a  panic,    it    would 
be  diflBcult  to  speak  definitely.     Mr.  Hill  says  they  are  mamly 
caused  by  a  defect  of  currency,  and  that  under  present  regu- 
lations  the  evil  aggravates  itself,  and  the  greater  the  want  of 
currency  the  more  does  the  currency  contract.    We  say  want 
of  credit.     It  is  asked,  why  is  England  more  exposed  to  panics 
than  other  countries  ?     Because  she  has  larger  business  trans- 
actions,  and  there  is  more  credit  in  England  than  in   other 
countries.    For  the  same  reason  that  a  wholesale    merchant 
who  gives  credit  largely  and  speculates  extensively  is  more  liable 
to  stop  payment  from  some  accident  or  rumour,  than  the  small 
huxter  who  neither  gets  nor  gives  credit.     Mr.  Hill   attsdrs 
the  buUionists  in  Mr.  Norman,  when  the  latter  gentleman 
ascribes  these  commercial  panics  to  their  proper  causes,  namely, 
presumption,  ignorance,  and  the  defect  of  human  intfJiigence. 
England,  argues  Mr.  Hill,  is  as  intelligent,  as  shrewd,  and  as 
well  educated,  if  not  much  more  so,  than  any  of  her  neigh- 
bours.   So  is  the  wholesale  merchant  as  compared  with  the 
small  shopkeeper.     It  is  credit  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil, 
and  as  long  as  a  country  engages  largely  in  business  transactions 
in  which  success  engenders  an  over  conceit  and  spirit  of  rasb 
speculation,  so  long  must  she  be  prepared  for  those  panics  and 
reactions.    The  only  effect  which  a  system  of  currency  can 
have  upon  the  evil  is  to  bring  it  to  a  stop  in  time,  while  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  temporary  relaxation  of  its  rules,  it  may  assist 
bona  fide  holders  of  material  wealth,  while  it  leaves  speculators 
trading  upon  credit  only  to  their  fate.    This,  as  we  shall  shew, 
is  the  operation  of  our  present  system  of  currency,  and  any- 
thing further  would  be  as  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  any 
currency  system  that  could  be  devised,  as  to  make  bank  note? 
intrinsically  worth  what  they  purported  to  represent,  or  trans- 
mute paper  into  material  wealth. 

We  must  do  this  writer  the  justice  of  not  confounding  him 
with  the  paper  currency  theorists.  He  admits  the  utility  of 
gold,  although  he  unfairly  urges,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
objection  to  the  use  of  it;  nay  more,  he  would  as  regards  the 
employment  of  gold  have  it  as  it  is,  introducing,  however,  a 
supplemental  paper  currency.  Before  coming  to  his  plan, 
however,  it  will  be  better  to  observe  on  the  different  errors 
upon  which  he  builds  his  theory  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
our  two  propositions — that  he  is  erroneous  as  to  the  cause  of 
these  panics,  and  that  even  if  he  were  right,  the  object  which 
he  proposes  for  his  new  medium   of  currency  could  not  be 
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rjErrtpH  bjr  it.  Cnrioosly  enough  Mr.  Hill,  after  attributing 
to  a  deficient  carrency  these  crises,  lets  ^iip  on  the  sabject 
tbc  folloving  opinion,  at  page  83. 

"My  own  impression  is,  that  our  liability  to  commercial 
caonTolaion  is  traceable  to  the  very  extensive,  and  at  the  same 
tioe  very  unguarded,  use  we  make  of  credit — unguarded,  that 
is  by  due  precaution  against  its  misuse  or  abuse/' 

Thai  the  condition  of  the  country,  is  healthy  from  a  supply 
of  corfency  neither  above  nor  below  the  wants  of  the  communi- 
iv,  is  shown,  according  to  Mr.  Hill,  by  negatives.  1st.  If 
tttoebe  no  desire  to  export  gold.  2nd.  If  there  be  no  want 
cCiannable  confidence,  and  an  absence  of  speculative  excite>- 
JBCfflL  In  offering  these  reasons,  he  abandons  every  objection 
Id  the  present  system  of  regulating  the  currency.  The  second 
test  may  be  put  aside  entirely,  because  as  to  pronouncing  upon 
wlifther  or  not  there  was  generally  prevailing  speculative 
CKciiement  and  want  of  reasonable  confidence,  would  be 
entirely  too  difficult  and  bhnd  a  task,  and  one  wiiich  no  sensible 
man  could  offer  as  affording  an  ascertainable  criterion.  We 
come  then  to  the  first — if  there  be  no  desire  to  export  gold — 
and  whai  do  we  find ;  that  here,  in  obedience  to  the  existing 
regulation,  and  the  interest  of  that  Bank  which  may  be  said 
in  truth  to  regulate  the  currency,  the  exportation,  or  import- 
ation of  gold,  is  the  test  always  acted  on  by  them  as  to 
wkether  they  should  contract  or  enlarge  the  currency  issue. 

Although  Mr.  Hill  admits  that  a  mixed  currency,  such  as 
ours  is  at  present,  is  the  best,  and  that  it  only  requires  the 
addition  which  he  proposes,  yet  in  order  to  establish  his  pro- 
position, that  the  sufferings  of  the  community  at  times  of  panic, 
if  not  brought  about  are  aggravated  by  a  want  of  currency, 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  quarrel  more  or  less  with  the  rule  which 
requires  the  Bank  to  hold  gold  for  their  issue  of  notes  in 
addition  to  the  unrepresented  fourteen  million.  As  he 
argues,  the  effect  of  this  is,  that  when  the  panic  comes  on  the 
cartency  is  contracting,  and  thus  the  evil  is  aggravated,  seeking 
to  deduce  therefrom,  that  because  the  evil  is  aggravated,  because 
there  is  not  an  extension  of  currency,  that  therefore  the  evil 
has  been  brought  about  by  some  defect  in  the  currency.  Now,  as 
this  is  one  of  the  principal  errors  on  which  he  seeks  to  support 
his  theory,  we  must  ascertain  bow  far  the  fact  is  so.  When  the 
panic  is  coming  on  we  really  want  more  currency,  yet  tliis  is  the 
very  time  the  currency  is  contracting,  says  Mr.  Hill.     True,  the 
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currency  is  contracting  in  obedience  to  the  only  true  indicaior, 
namely,  the  condition  of  the  gold  exchansi^.     If,  he  oontmnes, 
the  currency  were  enlarged  at  this  particular  time,  people 
would  be  able  to  go  on  and  get  over  their  difficulties,  and  the 
country  would  be  saved  from  the  horrors  of  a  panic,   and  for 
proof  of  this  he  refers  to  the  period  when  cash  payments  were 
suspended  by  the  Bank^  who  were  thus  enabled  to  iasae  an 
unlimited  supply  of  notes.    Now  it  must  be  borne   in  mind 
that  upon  tnese  different  occa^ions^  and  especially  in  1847, 
(when  the  mere  fact  of  giving  authority  to  the  Bank  to  sas- 
pend  cash  payments  without  any  actual  issue  consequent  on  the 
authority,  had  the  effect  of  restoring  confidence^}  that  on 
each  of  these  occasions  the  panic  had  gone  a  particular 
lengthy    and    pulled  up  most  of  the  mere  speculators,   al- 
though unfortunately  with  them  a  few  able  to  pay  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound,  and  that  therefore  the  time  had  come 
for  applying  an  unusual  remedy,  or,  to  take  a  very  apt  ii/as- 
tration  from   the  medical  men,    the  evil  humours  of  the 
community,  which  should  sooner  or  later  be  dischaified,  bad 
been  brought  more  quickly  to  a  head  by  one  class  of  treatment, 
while  after  the  discharge  a  totally  different  mode  was  adopted 
for  restoring  the  patient.    The  contracting  of  the  issues,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  did  its  great  duty  of  adapting  the  supply 
to  the  demand,  and  keeping  the  currency  of  the  country  at  its 
proper  value,  had  the  effect  of  forcing  steadily  to  a  wind-up 
those  who  were  not  worth  what  they  owed,  or,  in  other  words, 
did  not  possess  one  pounds  worth  of  material  value.    The 
issuing,  or  the  authonzing  of  the  issue,  of  additional  notes 
had  then  this  effect,  that  men  of  material  wealth  could  get 
their  bills  cashed,  which  in  the  state  of  public  credit  the  Bank 
dared  not  do  while  they  were  open  to  a  run  upon  their  coffers. 
Those  wlio  had  thus  gotten  that  money  which  they  required, 
and  which  from  their  solvencv  they  were  entitled  to  get,  were  iu 
a  position  to  assist  others;  holders  of  currency  which  during  the 
panic  had  ceased  to  discbai^e  its  duties  as  currency  from  hav- 
ing been  hoarded,  began  to  find  that  confidence  was  returning, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  found  that  their  assistance  could  be 
dispensed  with,  became  ready  to  accommodate  and  less  jealous 
of  parting  with  their  money.   Deposits  which,  as  it  is  estimated; 
cause  every  thousand  pounds  to  do  the  duty  of  three  thousaod 
in  the  way  of  currency,  are  again  made  and  discounts  sre 
resumed,  until  again  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  countrjare 
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stored  to  a  satisfactory  condition.  Want  of  credit,  and  not 
of  carreDcy,  is  the  caase  of  the  evil,  much  hann  being  done, 
uevcitheless,  to  those  who  are  really  deserving  of  credit  by 
the  temporary  panic. 

An  attempt,   however,  by  an  nnlimited  issue  of  notes  to 
entiiely  arrest  a  commercial  crisis  would  be  perfectly  futile ; 
ao  iliostration  of  this  fact  would  be  perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory mode  of  causing  its  truth  to  be  recognized  bv  the 
great  mass  of  readers.     If  in  a  community  there  should  be 
my  a  dozen  of  merchants,  four  of  whom,  with  a  capital  of 
iiO,MO,are  engaged  in  enterprises  which  require  either  money 
orcneditto  the  extent  of  £200,000,  while  the  remaining  eight 
■repossessed  of  capital  or  material  wealth  of  the  value  of  the 
£200fiOO  which  is  the  extent  of  their  trade.    Erom  over 
trading  and  rash  speculation  the  men  of  small  capital  find  that 
from  the  tiirn  of  tlie  markets  those  engagements  which  they 
have  entered  into  when  wound  up,  will  leave  them  penniless 
if  not  worse.    They  are  naturally  anxious  to  go  on,  like 
gamblers^  in  the  hope  that  some  lucky  chance  will  extricate 
them  from  their  difficultv.  In  substance  paupers,  they  require 
money  to  carry  on,  which  if  they  get,  it  can  only  be  to  plunge 
into  still  wilder  speculations,  as  the  regular  and  fair  profits 
of  trade  could  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  them.    The  longer  this  is 
allowed  to  go  on  the  more  deeply  do  they  become  embarrassed, 
and  the  most  disastrous  to  the  community  of  which  they  are 
members  must  their  fall  be.    Now  the  only  effect  of  increasing 
the  currency  would  be  to  enable  such  men  to  continue  a  short 
time  longer  in  trade,  and  the  farther  the  evil  day  is  postponed 
the  more  terrible  the  reckoning.     Can  it  be  said  that  it  is  not 
for  the  benefit  of  such  persons,  or  rather  for  the  benefit  of  the 
oommnnity  (for  the  former  have  nothing  to  lose)  that  those 
men  of  straw  should  be  stopped  ?    According  to  our  present 
system  the  screw  is  put  on  more  or  less  according  as  the 
necessity  is  indicated,  although  it  is  sad  to  consider  that  in 
bnoging  those  men  to  a  stand  still,  public  credit  becomes  so 
mach  shaken  that  many  men  of  substance,  who  would  at  the 
time  under  any  circumstances  be  enable  to  continue   and 
satisfy  every  demand  upon  them,  are  obliged  to  stop.    This 
state  of  things  is  inseparable  from  our  imperfect  human  nature, 
aud  until  communities  can  be  depended  on,  and  are  not  liable 
torun  into  excesses  of  fear,  such  mishaps  must  be  expected, 
and  cannot  be  satisfactonly  met  or  guarded  against.    An 
attempt  by  increasing  of  issues  to  meet  such  calamities  would 
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be  similar  to  a  physicinn  trying  to  drive  back  into  the  system 
lurking  humours,  and  to  prevent  them  drawing  to  a  head,  a 
protraction  of  the  disease  which  might  involve  mortal  conse- 
quences to  the  patient. 

Admitting;,  however,  for  the  moment  that  the  evils  of  com- 
mercial crises  and  panics,  such  a^  those  which  from  time  to  time 
disturb  our  community  and  involve  us  in  such  ruinous  confu- 
sion, are  caused  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  currency,  and  not 
by  a  want  of  credit  and  public  confidence,  it  yet  remains  to  be 
considered  how  this  species  of  exchequer  bill  which  Mr.  Hill 
proposes  to  issue  would  supply  the  defect.    It  is  beyond  all 
question  that  the  greater  portion  of  our  large  business  trans- 
actions are  carried  on  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange,  a  medium 
which,  though  it  effects  the  object  of  currency,  does  not  come 
properly  within  the  definition  of  currency,  which  is  a  token 
upon  which  the  state  has  conferred  a  certain  privilege,  that  is, 
that  it  must  get  credit  for  what  it  purports  to  be  worth.     jFor 
this  purpose  the  credit  of  the  state  is  pledged,  and,  as  we 
have  already  shewn,  it  has  fenced  round  with  safeguards  tbe^ 
tokens  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their  value,  and  insuring 
as  far  as  human  wisdom  can  provide,  the  security   of  these 
tokens.    Bills  of  exchange,  however,  are  entirely  the  creatures 
of  credit,  with  nothing  to  secure  in  the  least  their  value,  or 
any  guarantee  that  they  should  be  paid  at  maturity  but  the 
names  of  their  acceptors,  drawers  or  indorsers.     If  pubUc 
confidence  be  once  shaken,  these  instruments  lose  more  or 
less  of  their  efficiency,  as  men  have  no  reason  to  know  that 
those  bills,  although  perfectly  safe,  can  be  made  available, 
either  by  passing  from  band  to  hand  or  by  being  cashed  at 
the  bank,  which  requires  to  protect  itself,  and  has  to  depend 
on  that  very  public  credit  the  absence  of  which  throws  to  a 
certain  extent  those  securities  out  of  circulation.    Let  us  see, 
however,  would  these  exchequer  bills  supply  the  currencji 
granting  that  a  defective  currency  causes  and  aggravates  the 
evil.     The  exchequer  bills^  when  issued,  would  be  bought  up 
by  holders  of  stocky  by  men  who  wish  to  invest  in  the  funds, 
and  not  men  of  business,  who  would  little  think  of  investing 
in  securities  which  would  pay  them  only  three  or  four  per  cent, 
for  money,  which  by  turniug  with  ordinary  care  they  may  make 
pay  them  a  yearly  interest  of  perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen  per 
cent.     No  matter,  however,  whether  it  is  found  in  the  bauds 
of  the  merchant  or  the  capitalist,  when  the  evil  hour  coiiet^i 
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vhen  high   rates  of  interest  aud  discount  will  not  induce 
bAukers  to  cash  biils^  when  the  sovereigns  are  tied  up  by  them 
ready  to  hand  to  their  customers  when  called  on^  and  men 
permit  bank  notes  and  gold  to  lie  idle  and  utterly  unproductive 
rather  than  run  any  risk^  what  likelihood  is  there  that  those 
exchequer  bills  bearing  interest  as  they  should  from  day  to  day 
would  come  forth  to  meet  the  demand,  not  for  cash,  of  which 
th»e  is  enough  with  reasonableconfidence,  but  for  credit,  which, 
ii  it  existed,  there  would  be  cash  enough  found  to  effect  all  that 
might  be  required.     If  a  shopkeeper  m  a  remote  town,  a  man 
ol  sabstance  and  means,  who  expects  to  be  paid  on  the  morrow 
&  sum  of  £100,  lK>rrow  from  his  neighbour  for  twenty- four 
Ixwfs  tbia  sum  which  he  forthwith  pays  away,  what  a  number 
of  hands  may  not  that  money  pass  through  backwards  and 
forwards  within  these  twenty-four  hours, helping  to  make  up  the 
p&vment  oT  the  original  £I0(> ;  what  an  amount  of  transactions 
will  this  small  sum  have  effected,  noue  of  which  could  have  taken 
(lace  had  the  £100  been  unreasonably  refused  in  the  first  in* 
stance.     In  this  way  we  may  perceive  how  impossible  it  would 
be  in  a  panic  which  prevents  every  man  from  trusting  his 
neighbour  for  one  hour,  to  remedy  the  evil  by  any  possible 
issue  of  corrency ;  the  most  that  can  be  done  is,  by  a  judicious 
idaxation  at  the  right  time  of  the  rule,  the  habitual  observance 
of  which  has  been  found  to  be  so  essentially  necessary,  to  turn 
the  stream  and  check  the  unreasonable  fears  of  the  public.     It 
should  by  no  means  be  overlooked  either  that  any  considerable 
extension  of  the  currency  beyond  that  which  the  bullion  index 
marks  as  correct  must  do  a  great  injustice  to  all  debtors,  aq 
they  are  paid  in  a  coin  or  rather  notes  depreciated  in  value  by 
&ii  over  issue.    Though  for  a  time  depreciated  notes  may  gladly 
be  accepted  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  by  those  whose  very  ex-* 
istence  is  depending  on  their  obtaining  either  credit  or  legal 
tender,  aud  may  be  thus  kept  by  a  feverish  and  unnatural  state 
of  affairs  about  par,  they  must  nevertheless,  when  credit  is  re- 
stored, sink  to  that  level  to  which  every  excess  in  currency  ne- 
cessarUy  8ub:<ides,  with  more  or  less  of  loss  to  the  holders  of 
notes  in  the  interval  between  such  unlimited  issue,  and  the  time 
when  from  the  operation  of  the  usual  banking  laws,  the  restric- 
tion of  the  currency  commences  to  take  effect. 

The  only  statement  which  could  at  all  support  Mr.  Hill's 
theory  is  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,3^r  thejiurpoae. 
ofit^lj/ing  the  currency  and  giving  relief,  has,  from  time  to 
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time,  raised  tbe  rate  of  interest  on  exchequer  bills  when  inoney 
was  scarce  If  this  were  so,  and  that  it  has  such  au  efTect,  it 
should,  as  being  the  only  strong  support  of  Mr.  Hill^s  plan, 
have  been  proved  either  by  facts  or  reasoning  that  raising 
the  interest  on  exchequer  bills  assisted  to  relieve  the  gen- 
eral want.  It  seems  much  more  likely  that  the  Chancellor 
found  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  get  those  bills  cashed  and 
raise  the  necessary  funds,  and  how  Mr.  Hill  is  justiiied  in  stating 
what  the  views  of  the  Chancellor  have  been  in  so  doing,  or 
that  its  effects  have  been  such,  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  know. 

Although  we  have  pointed  out  many  errors  in  Mr.  Hill's 
reasoning  on  this  subject^and  although  we  quarrel  with  severa/ 
of  the  propositions  which  he  advances  in  support  of  his  theory, 
we  must  grant  him  tliis  much,  that,  unlike  most  of  the  opinions 
on  this  varied  question  of  currency,  there  is  not  as  far  as  we  can 
see  anything  vicious  in  Mr.  Hill's  plan.     We  have  given  our 
reasons  for  concluding  that  these  legal-tender  exchequer  bills 
would  not  effect  what  he  thinks  they  could  in  times  of  panic 
and  distress;  we  have  pointed  to  the  true  cause  of  those 
pernicious  evils  which  we  fear  are  as  much  beyond  human 
wisdom   to  provide  against,  as  to  insure  that  in  everj  fami/y 
in  the  kingdom  there  should  be  comfortable  means    and  a 
prosperous  condition.    At  the  same  time  with   our  currency 
regulated  as  it  is  at  present, — a  system  which  Mr.  Hill  does 
not  seek  to  disturb — we  cannot  see  any  harm  that   would 
ensue  from  the  introduction  of  such  bills,  and  must  say  that 
much  convenience  and  even  tendency  to  economise  might  be  the 
result.    The  mistake  be  has  made  nith  regard  to  this  new 
mixed  medium  is  proposing  too  much  for  it,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  when   we  perceive  that  it  must  fall  entirely 
short  of  the  originator's  notion,  and  utterly  disappoint  all  who 
expect  it  to  effect  what  he  proposes  for  it,  few  will  take  the 
trouble  to  point  out  the  minor  advantages  of  which  it  might 
be  productive*     We  should,  however,  go  the  length  of  saying 
that  free  from  any  dangerous  consequences  as  such  a  medium 
of  currency  would  be,  that  it  should  receive  a  trial,  and  we 
would  suggest  that,  as  Mr.  Hill  has  originated  a  very  ingenious 
although  simple  theory,  that  he  should  return  to  the  subject, 
and  taking  lower  ground  than  he  has  done,  should  consider 
and  point  to  the  convenience  and  general  utility  of  such  a 
medium. 

Conscious  as  we  are  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject, 
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aod  dcsiroas  as  we  should  be  to  have  it  enlightened  by  sug- 

gestion  and  discussion^  we  trust  that  in  differitig  with  this 

writer  as  we  ha?e  done,  our  task  has  been  discharged  with 

ooartcsj  and  no  unnecessary  severity,  and  that  in  pointing  to 

errors  we  may  not  turn  from  the  good  work  an  earnest  and 

w^-disposed  man,  or  damp  the  courage  of  those  who  either 

can  or  think  they  can  suggest  what  may  be  useful^  or  point 

^»it  vbat  may  be  defective. 

We  bad  almost  forgotten  to  notice  some  remarks  of  Mr.  -Hill's 
as  to  the  subject  of  engaging  in  extensive  public  works  in  times 
tit  d&Scuhy  and  distress  for  the  purpose  giving  employment.  As 
far  as  ve  know  this  view  is  original,  and  is  fraught  with  the 
higbsi  practical  importance.  It  is  one  to  which  we  give  our 
eAlue  assent,  and  to  which  we  think  the  attentive  consideration 
of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  legislate  for  us  should  be  drawn. 
As  we  have  not  hitherto  extracted  much  from  Mr.  Hill's  book 
ve  shall  allow  him  on  this  subject  to  speak  for  himself: — 

"*  Although  the  changes  which  material  capital  undereoes,  either 
in  it*  total  quantity,  or  in  the  proportions  in  which  it  continnes 
fioAtinff  or  becomes  fixed,  may  not  have  much  conc<*m  with  the  com- 
merdu  derangements  under  consideration,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
vhaterer  of  their  great  influence  upon  our  national  prosperity  and 
happiness  ;  as  witness  the  great  potato  failure  in  Ireland.  And  al- 
though it  is  but  seldom  that  government  can  safely  interfere  to  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  these  changes  (in  capital)  upon  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  society,  yet  it  is  obviously  important,  that  in  those 
exceptional  cases  in  which  it  does  interfere,  government  should 
throw  its  weight  into  the  right  scale. 

FV>r  instance : — in  times  when  an  unusual  abundance  of  material 
capital  excites  men  to  throw  off  the  ordinary  restraints  of  prudeuce, 
and  to  embark  in  unwise  and  perilous  enterprises,  the  government 
may  wisely  remove  some  of  the  stimulating  excess,  by  applying  it  in 
the  vigorous  prosecution,  upon  a  large  scale,  of  works  of  national 
defence  and  convenience. 

Thus  the  construction  of  ships  of  war,  the  formation  of  harbours^ 
the  erection  of  fortresses,  lighthouses,  and  public  buildings  in  gene- 
ral, the  makingof  roads  and  the  fitting  out  of  exploratory  expeditions, 
&c.,  if  judiciously  timed,  might  absorb  much  capital  just  when  it 
coaid  well  be  spared ;  when,  indeed,  its  useful  absorption  would 
moderate  the  effect  upon  the  public  mind  of  sudden  and  unusual 
prosperity. 

Farther,  by  this  forethought  in  securing  the  execution  of  its  great 
vorks  in  times  when  the  means  were  abundant,  the  government 
vottld  obtain  the  power  of  avoiding  such  expenditure  in  times  when 
the  means  are  scanty  ;  when,  indeed,  the  pressing  duty  of  reproduce 
tioD,  wants  all  the  means,  and  all  the  energy,  that  could  possibly  be 
devoted  thereto. 
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Every  prudent  man,  in  the  management  of  his  Individ  tial  ooneemj, 
will  tbus^i  in  times  of  prosperity,  take  advantage  of  bis  increased 
means,  to  extend  and  improva  his  lands,  to  enlarge  his  premises,  and 
to  increase  his  working  stock  and  implements,  &c. ;  whilst  in  times 
of  adversity,  on  the  contrary,  he  will  husband  his  resources,  by 
avoiding  all  expenditure  which  can  be  safely  deferred. 

By  a  strange  perversity,  however,  the  cause  of  which  demands  a 
close  investigation,  our  national  ooncems  are  managed  in  a  precisely 
opposite  way ;  for  we  pay  no-  particular  attention  to  our  pablic 
works  in  times  of  unusual  abundimce,  when  it  might  even  be  an  ad- 
vantage  to  us  to  spare  the  means ;  but  in  times  of  unusual  insuffi- 
ciency, we  actually  abstract  a  serious  portion  of  the  then  €tiready  4oo 
scofity  means,  and  apply  them  to  the  construction  of  worhs  of  no  press- 
ing necessity  whatever. 

That  we  have  not,  in  times  of  high  abundance,  taken  the  course 
herein  pointed  out,  as  appropriate  thereto,  must,  admitting'  the  ad- 
vantages  of  such  course,  be  attributed  to  inadvertence ;  indeed,  the 
necessity  for  precautionary  measures  is  but  seldom  forced  upon  the 
attention  in  times  of  prosperity,  nor  is  there  then  anything*  to  mark 
particularly  the  advantage  of  the  measures  herein  recommended. 

But  when  we  are  in  a  state  of  famine,  it  seems  obvious  and  indis- 
putable, that,  on  the  one  hand,  our  manufacturing  energy — stimula- 
ted to  its  utmost  exertion — should  be  directed  to  the  production  of 
those  commodities  which  will  best  avail  us  in  the  purchase  of  supplies 
abroad ;  and  that  our  commercial  energy  should  put  forth  its  utmost 
power,  in  exporting  such  commodities  as  fast  as  they  are  produced, 
and  in  procuring  and  bringing  home  food  in  return  ;    whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  agricultural  energies  should  be  tasked  to  their  ut- 
most, in  carrying  on  that  tillage  of  the  earth,  upon  the  extent, 
efficiency,  and  success  of  which,  under  Providence,  the  replenishment 
of  our  empty  gamers  at  the  return  of  harvest  then  mainly  depends. 
Nor  can  the  danger  and  sufFerii^  by  which  we  are  at  such  time  sur* 
rounded,  fail,  one  would  think,  to  force  these  truths  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  all  reflecting  men. 

W  ith  so  plain  a  course  before  our  eyes,  and  incurring  such  fear- 
ful responsibilities  if  we  go  wrong,  how  do  we  really  proceed  ? — 
Why,  just  when  ever V  loom  and  every  hammer,  every  plough  nnd 
every  spade,  throughout  the  whole  country,  oug^ht  to  be  worked 
without  intermission,  we  find  the  workshops  and  the  fields  alike  de- 
serted :  men  able,  willing,  and  even  anxious  to  labour,  are  seen  loi- 
tering in  crowds  about  our  streets  in  a  state  of  enforced  idleness, 
menacing  the  public  peace.  Or,  if  the  government  interfere,  as  it 
did  in  Ireland  a  few  vears  ago,  then  are  these  men  set  to  work,  not 
upon  the  task  (at  such  time  urgent  beyond  all  others)  of  producing 
something  wherewith  to  procure  food  from  other  countries  in  ex- 
ehange,  nor  upon  the  scarcely  less  pressing  duty  of  cultivating  the 
land  to  the  utmost,  in  order  that  the  famine  may  at  least  end  with 
the  next  harvest ;  but  they  are  employed  upon  tasks  that  have  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  case, — tasks,  in* 
deed,  sometimes  useless  altogether.'^ 


abt.  vil— pemale  adult  education. 

jUuU  Schools,  A  letter  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Mucation  in  Ireland.  By  J.  P,  Organ,  author 
of  "A  Plea  for  the  Education  of  the  Working  Classes 
Throagh  the  Medium  of  Evening  ISchools  and  Educational 
Mechanics'  Institutes/*  Dublin:  M.  and  J.  Sullivan. 
1866. 

latbe  twentieth  number  of  the  Irish  Quarterly  Bbvikw 
we  aBfloanced  to  our  readers  that  a  history  of  the  industrial 
pluMSofthe  National  System  of  Education  in  Ireland^  together 
V7ti  a  notice  of  the  industrial  branches  of  the  system  of 
education  promoted  by  her  Majesty's  Council  of  Education  in 
Eagknd,  should  appear  in  the  current  number  of  the  £evibw. 
Tbe  subject  is  so  comprehensive  a  one^  and  has  involved  not 
onlj  the  attentive  perusal  of  multitudinous  reports  and  books* 
but  an  actual  inspection  of  the  leadii(ig  schools  in  this  and  the 
sster  country  at  rather  an  inclement  season  of  the  year,  that 
ve  are  obliged  to  postpone  the  article  we  have  in  preparation 
ontil  the  publication  of  our  next,  the  June  number.  Amongst 
the  fchcols  which  we  visited  is  one  very  intimately  connected 
vith  Industrial  Schools ;  for  it  offers  to  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  book  learning  and  industriously  employed  during  the  day  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  literary  education.  In  this  respect  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  complement  and  converse  of  ordinary 
industrial  ^hools.  There  are  other  points  in  the  working  of  the 
school  in  question  that  attach  a  public  importance  to  it  as  a  ti/pe 
of  schools  under  similar  management ;  a  system  of  management 
not  only  little  understood  but  grossly  misrepresented,  and  we 
accordingly  anticipate  our  regular  paper  on  the  subject  of 
National  Industrial  Education  by  laying  before  our  readers  at 
M>«ethe  following  notes  of  our  visit. 

Few  institutions  which  we  bavei  inspected  afforded  us  any* 
thing  like  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  we  derived  from  a  visit 
wemade  to  the  Evening  School  for  Female  Adults  conducted  by 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  the  Callender-street  National  School, 
Belfast,  This  school  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending tbe  blessings  of  education  to  grown  females,  especially 
to  those  who  are  employed  in  tbe  mills  of  the  town« 

There  are  thirty-three  mills  in  Belfast  and  its  neighbour- 
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hood,  giving  employment  to  upwards  of  32,000  fersons,    and 
as  Macaulay  ana  others  have  written  the  panegyrics  of  the 
great  mill  proprietors,  and  conferred  wreathe  of  comnierciaJ 
immortality  upon  the  town  and  its  people  generally,    we  shall 
permit  the  historian^  the  traveller,  and  the  economist  to  tell 
each  his  own  tale  and  shall  add  nothing  to  it ;  but  there  is  a 
phase  in  the  story  as  yet  untold.     There  are  withia  those  le- 
viathan mills,  from  half  past  five  o'clock  in  the  early  moraing 
till  six  o'clock  at  night,  thousands  of  youthful  females   who 
have  never  played  at  the  apron  strings  of  a  mother,  or  heard 
their  names  called  over  by  a  father's  voice ;  and  there  they  are 
with  wan  countenances  and  sickly  faces ;  and  they  have  growif 
up  in  their  ignorance  and  the  moral  helplessness  of  their  or- 
phanage.   Besides  those  who  are  orphans,  there  will   also  be 
found  a  large  number  of  others  in  the  mills  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  simplest  rudiments  of  knowledge.     Yet  these  are  the 
people  who  have  most  need  of  the  firmness  of  mind  and  pro- 
tecting influences  acquired  by  a  sound  education.     Where 
there  is  an  aggr^tion  of  numbers — particularly  if  there  be 
a  lack  of  education  amongst  them— there  is  sure  to  be  moral 
danger. 

The  nature  of  an  employment  is  often  favorable  or  other- 
wise to  virtue.    The  labor  of  the  field,  every  body  knows^ 
is  favorable  to  simplicity  of  manners  and  godliness ;  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  mill  operations  exercise  the  worst  influences, 
vitiate  the  feelings,  poison  the  afiections,  and  give  gloominess 
to  the  passions.    "  Private  vice,"  says  Thomas  Vfjse,  "  has 
but  to  make  a  few  steps  and  a  few  proselytes  and  it  becomes 
public  corruption ;"  it  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  awful 
calamities  a  few  vicious  wretches  in  a  mill  can  bring  upon  their 
ignorant  fellow  workers,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  are  leading 
society  into  confusion  and  immorality.  When  we  find  an  unedu- 
cated woman  in  one  of  those  immense  mills,  we  find  the  weakest 
and  most  destitute  of  human  creatures  in  the  weakest  and 
most  dangerous  of  places.     We  see  her>  the  poor  mill  girl, 
young  in  years,  mature  in  the  strategies  of  the  world,  old  in 
physical  conformation  and  decay,  and  surrounded  by  those  who 
are  subtle  in  words,  crafty  in  adventure,  loose  in  principle, 
and  thoughtless  in  conduct.     Her  face  is  always  pale  and 
haggard,  her  eyes  are  always  moist,  her  brow  is  ever  knitted, 
her  cheeks  become  more  hollow  and  hectic  day  by  day,  her 
hair  grows  unnaturally  dry,  and  she  saturates  it  with  the  foul 
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smeQiog  oil  of  the  machinery ;  her  lips  are  thin^  pale»  and 

pleased  together,  a  smile  seldom  brightens  her  conntenance, 

and  vhen  it  does  it  travels  so  gloomily  over  it  that  it  is  like 

one  of  those  light  clouds  that  of  an  autumn  evening  glide  past 

a  waning  moon,  shewing  that  there  is  radiance  beneath,  but 

with  mist  and  shadow  checking  its  display.    Her  features  were 

pretty  when  she  was  a  child,  but  now  they  are  irregular,  rough, 

and  sinewy ;  her  neck  is  short,  her  hands  are  hard  and  feverish, 

ber  figure  is  growing  uncouth,  her  feet  are  uncovered  and  her 

irnwT  ankles  touch  the  ground :  a  tattered  shawl  makes  a  hood 

far  her  head,  and  her  dress  is  bare.     Her  whole  look  is  that 

oi  angnish ;  her  mind  is  uninformed,  and  her  ignorance  leads 

ber  to  an  unnatural  contentment  with  her  lot  and  submissioti 

to  its  penalties ;  but  it  is  absurd,  and  opposed  to  every  social 

sad  ^hical  truth,  to  applaud  the  contentment  that  springs 

from  ignorance.    Physical  hardship  and  moral  ])eril  are  the 

oonditions  of  the  poor  mill  girFs  life— is  there  any  succour  for 

har,  is  there  any  anchor  to  cast  into  the  dark  sea  of  life  in 

vhich  she  sails  that  will  secure  her  against  misfortune  when 

Tirtae  is  assailed  or  faith  begins  to  totter  ? 

We  find  by  the  21st  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Na- 
tional Education  that  there  were  forty-six  Evening  Schools  in 
coaneiion  with  the  Board  on  the  dlst  of  December,  1854  ; 
and  included  in  that  number  were  seven  schools  for  females. 
We  have  learned  that  very  few  adult  females  ever  attended 
the  latter  schools,  and  that  the  number  of  junior  girls  in  at- 
teodanoe  was  even  very  inconsiderable.  They  were  evening 
schools  for  female  children  rather  than  for  female  adults.  No 
one  was  heard  to  repine  at  this  state  of  things;  there  were  no 
remonstrances  made  through  Parliament  or  the  Press  against 
Government  or  Boards  or  any  body  else,  for  neglect  or  inac*- 
lion ;  indeed,  adult  female  education  on  a  large  scale  had  been, 
io  fact  hitherto  regarded  by  educationists  as  impracticable. 

There  were  objections,  natural  enough  in  their  way, 
raised  to  any  scheme  that  would  lead  females  from  their 
homes  at  night  and  expose  them  to  the  dangers  and 
temptations  of  the  streets.  **  Ignorance  and  innocence 
were  thought  more  precious  than  knowledge  and  vice." 
This  was  a  soothing  and  philanthropic  fallacy  for  those 
to  rely  upon  who  thought  female  adult  education  a  hope- 
lew,'  undesirable,  and  unrealizable  project.  It  was  re- 
served for  woman  to  ameliorate  the  condition  in  this  respect 
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of  the  forsaken  and  ignorant  of  ber  own  %ex,  and  to  declare 
the  difficalt  and  protracted  problem  solvable.  The  Sisters  of 
Mercj,  in  Belfast^  are  the  first  wAo,  on  a  scale  of  neatness  and 
national  efficiency,  conceived  the  idea  of  edoeating  adult 
females.  Thej  saw  the  mill  girls  in  the  state  we  have  just 
depicted  them,  they  saw  them  frightfully  ignorant  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  great  commercial  Mammon,  and,  with  a  coarage 
and  devotion  akin  to  that  which  led  so  many  of  their  order 
to  eastern  lands  to  comfort  and  console  their  noble  compatriot 
soldiers,  they  tried  an  experiment  which  civilissatioii  had  been 
so  slow  to  attempt,  and  statesmen  and  economists  so  relactant 
to  approve. 

The  school  was  opened  in  the  beginning  of  March,   1854. 
The  crowd  of  grown  females  that  songht  admission   on  the 
first  night,  amounted  to  about  twice  the  number  the   school 
could  conveniently  accommodate.      The  sisters  made  ever; 
exertion  to  reduce  the  namb^,  by  excluding  those  who  o6ald 
read  or  write,  no  matter  how  imperfectly ;  but  the   attempt 
was  ineffectual  on.  account  of  the  persevering  eagemeffs  of  off 
to  remain.    They  rushed,  and  pushed,  and  cried,  and  begged, 
to  be  permitted  to  stay  in  the  school.     Organization,  classifi- 
cation, arrangement  of  any  kind  were  accordingly  oat  of  the 
question,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  the  sisters  thought 
it  the  safest  and  most  prudent  course  to  close  their  doors 
altogether  for  a  time.    They  hoped  that  the  teropoiary  closing 
of  the  school  would  allay  the  ardour  of  some  of  those  who 
fought  so  hard  to  be  admitted ;  and  that  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  would  soon  in  a  measure  pass  away.     The  school  wa^^ 
however,  re-opened  in  a  month,  (in  April),  and  the  same  old 
applicants  with  new  and  impetuoua  leoruits  in  addition  made 
their  appearance.    The  sisters  were  then  constrained  to  make 
such  ajrrangements  as  would  secure  admission  to  all  who  came. 
They  divided  them  into  two  chissee.     One  class  consisted  of 
250,  who  could  read  tolerably,  and  who  were  anxious  to  learn 
writing,  arithmetic,  &c. ;  ana  the  other  class  was  composed  ot 
800  who  could  not  read  at  all,  and  the  greater  number  of 
whom  did  not  know  their  lettera.     The  former  class  attended 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  and  the  latiter  class  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.     The  pupils  of  both  classes  were 
adults  and  very  many  of  them  were  married  women.     Tbis 
plan  prevailed  for  a  year,  and  in  April,  1855,  the  school  being 
then  in  perfect  working  order,  the  sisters  determined  to  plaoe 
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Ibdr  evening  department  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of 
National  Edacation.  Previoiisly,  however,  to  their  doing  so, 
they  sent  away  150  of  those  who  were  most  advanced,  and 
reduced  the  school  to  SOO,  that  mil  might  attend  the  five 
nights  of  the  week,  and  learn  geography  and  arithmetic,  as 
well  as  leadiDg  and  w/ittng.  The  Board  of  Education,  oddly 
enough,  was  slow  to  recognise  the  daims  of  the  school,  and 
thdr  grants  to  which  we  shall  refer  hereafter,  only  dates  as  far 
back  as  Jane  last. 

^e  niay  now  oondact  the  reader  to  the  school  and  describe 
its  operations.      We  visited  it  on  a  cold^  rainy,   cheerless 
etoBig  in  the  early  part  of  January.      As  we  made  our  way 
toraids  the  building,  ve  found  the  streets  empty,  for  the  wind 
v»s  biting,  the  rain  cold  and  incessant,  ihe  footpaths  heavy, 
the  lamps  flickering,  and  the  atmosphere  dark,  thick,  and 
ackeoing.     Is  there  anything  in  the  world,  we  thought,  so 
tttnctive  as  to  draw  women  who  have  been  for  twelve  hours 
pent  np  in  a  mill  to-day  from  their  homes  and  firesides,  and 
make  tbem   indifferent  to  the  inclement  blast  of  to-night  ? 
lo  all  seriousness  it  was  a  dreadful  night,  and  we  were  prepared 
to  find  the  school-room  empty.     In  this  we  were  agreeably 
disappointed.     When  we  entered  the  room  at  seven  o^clock, 
there  were  SIOS  young  persons  there  assembled ;  their  work 
in  the  mills  had  ceased  at  six  o'clock,  and  in  the  meantime, 
they  had  gone  home,  washed  themselves,  arranged  their  hair, 
and  dress,  and  then  made  their  way  dark,  and  stormy  as  it  was, 
from  various  and  remote  parts  of  the  town  in  all  comeliness, 
and  cleanliness  to  school.    There  are  two  school-rooms  in  the 
estabiiahment,  a  large  one  aboat  fifty«*iive  feet  long,  and  twenty- 
five  ieet  broad.     In  the  ktter  room  are  the  girls  who  have 
only  recently  entered,  and  who  are  still  unable  to  read  :  in  the 
Wg^  room  are  the  girls  who  have  passed  the  small  one,  or 
who  have  entered  the  school  with  some  knowledge  of  reading. 
The  rooms^  are  plainly  and  hnmblv,  bat  adequately  furnished. 
Maps  of  every  kind  are  suspended  from'  the  wall,  the  classes 
ue  well  suppUed  with  books  at  the  expense  of  the  nans,  the 
desks  are  of  a  convenient  size,  and  well  arranged  upon  the 
floor.      The  mles  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  are 
conspiciously  placed  on  tho  wall,  over  the  principal  rostrum, 
and  the  beautiful  lesson  published  by   the  Commissioners, 
^hich  inculcates  christian  charity  and  forbearance  "  to  man. 
land  of  every  description,"  is  also  in  a  prominent  position 
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ill  the  rooms.    The  records  of  the  school,  with  a  register  and  a 
report  book  are  so  accurately  and  neatly  kept,  that  a  stranger 
finds  DO  difficulty  in  comprehending  them,  and   learning  at 
a  glance  what  has  been  the  history  and  progress  of  the  institu- 
tion since  its  establishment.     We  wish  that  teachers  generally 
had  the  book-keeping  and  statistical  genius  of  the  good  nun 
who  has  charge  of  these  records,  for,  if  they  had,  the  annals  of 
education  would  be  more  complete  and  reliable  than  at  present, 
and  vistors  to  schools  would  be  saved  a  world  of  trouble. 
The  pupils  pay  Id.  per  week,  and  for  this  they  receive  in- 
struction, books,  pens,  slates,  &c.,  gratis.     An  unalterable  rule 
of  the  school  is,  that  no  one  deficient  in  personal  cleanliness 
or  questionable  as  to  morals  and  general  propriety  can  be 
admitted.     The  nasty  and  unwholesome  practice  of  daubing 
the  hair  over  with  the  oil  of  the  machinery,  and  the  refuse 
grease  of  the  mills,  has  been  entirely  abandoned  by  the  girls 
attending  the  evening  classes,  and   this   alone,  as  a    social 
improvement,  is  most  creditable  to  the   discipline   of    the 
school. 

The  course  of  education  is  so  limited  and  humble  that  a 
stranger  to  the  wisdom  that  directed  it  might  over  hastily 
pronounce  it  worthless  and  incomplete.    It  consists  simply  of 
reading,  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  geography. 
As  far  as  practicable,  no  girl  is  admitted  who  already  knows 
how  to  read  ;  it  was  to  make  the  ignorant  wise,  and  not  the 
wise  wiser,  that  the  school  was  opened.     In  1851,  there  were 
no  less  than  1,565,6;36  females  iu  this  country  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  Belfast  had  its  own  laige  proportion 
of   these.     It  is  the  resolution  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy   to 
reduce  this  terrible  quota  of  ignorance,  and  a  noble  task  they 
have  undertaken  to  accomplish.    As  a  rule^  tAere/bre^  none 
are  admits  to  the  evening  school  unless  those  tcho  enter /or 
the  first,  or  lowest  class*    As  soon  as  they  advance  to  the  4th,  or 
highest  class,  they  are  requested  to  retire  from  the  school 
altogether  to  make  room  for  outstanding  applicants,  of  whom 
there  are  always  on  the  books  a  considerable  number.     On  an 
average  it  takes  only  about  five  months,  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  alike  illustrative  of  the  system  of  teaching  and  the  diligence 
of  the  pupils,  to  lead  a  girl  from  the  lowest  to  one  of  the 
highest  classes.     By  this  arrangement  there  is  a  regular  influx 
and  efflux  of  scholars,  and  a  constant  tide  of  intelligence 
making  its  way  into  the  mills.     There  was  an  average  on  the 
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school  rolls  of  425,  and  an  average  attendance  of  2  7 5,  for  the 
last  year.  On  the  evening  that  we  visited  the  school  there 
were,  as  we  have  stated,  205  females  present.    Of  these — 

18  were  12  years  of  age.  29  were  18  years  of  age. 
12  were  13  years  of  age.  19  were  19  years  of  age. 

19  were  14  years  of  age.  14  were  20  years  of  age. 
26  were  15  years  of  age.  U  were  21  years  of  age. 

24  were  16  years  of  age.  4  were  22  years  of  age,  and 

28  were  17  years  of  age.  8  were  28  and  above. 

The  average  age  is  then  about  18^  years — the  very  period 
o{  female  life  when  moral  danger  is  mobt  imminent,  when 
the  affections  and  the  passions  are  most  active  and  least 
Siedy  and  the  enemy  to  virtue  sees  in  woman  his  richest  prize. 
At  such  a  stage  in  her  life.  Knowledge  is  offered  as  a  shield 
of  sweet  protection^  and  the  school  in  which  the.  offering  is 
made  is  as  thronged  as  theatres  in  gayer  places  on  gala  nights. 
Of  the  moral  phases  of  the  school  and  the  inducements  to 
attend  it^  however,  more  presently.  The  employments  during 
the  day  of  those  present  were  varied  as  follows : — 

Working  at  mills     •     180         Muslin  Workers        .  2 


Servants 

6 

Fruiierer 

1 

Waistcoat  maket 

1 

Book-biuder   . 

1 

Dress  makers 

5 

Not  employed 

10 

The  classification,  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils^ 
was  as  follows : — 

25  in  first  Book  (still  unable  to  read). 

63  in  second  do. 

42  in  the  sequel  to  second  Book. 

46  in  the  third  Book,  and 

29  in  the  fourth  Book. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  were  engaged  at  writing  on 

paper,  and,  for  apparently  sound  reasons,  the  nuns  had  relin- 

v^vn&hed  in  the  evening  school  the  practice  of  writing  on 

slates — 176    were    learning    the    arithmetical    tables — 151 

vere    learning    the  easy    rule    of   mental    arithmetic — 29 

were  working  at  commercial  arithmetic  upon   slates,  and 

the  latter  girls  were   also  employed  in  the   study  of  the 

rudiments  of  grammar  and  political  geography.    The  classes 

were  examined,    and   we  found    4   who  could    read    with 

care  and  expression^  and  about  90  who  could  read  with  as 

much  clearness  and  intelligibility  as  the  general  mass  of  educated 
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]>eople.  659  of  those,  who  were  able  to  read  with  sufficient 
flueuqy  and  expression,  as  to  be  characterked/^r  readers,  had 
entered  the  school  ignorant  of  tlie  very  letters  of  the  sdphabet ; 
22  girls  had  learned  a  fair  share  of  the  rudiments  of  f^rammar, 
and  29  were  pretty  intimately  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of 
the  maps  of  the  world,  Europe,  America,  Irekndl^  &c.^  &c. 
80  girls  were  able  to  write  a  free  and  agreeable  bandU  and 
there  were  a  few  who  had  attained  to  a  bold,  clear,  aad  geotle- 
womanly  style. 

The  order,  attention,  and  neatness  of  the  pupils  were 
amongst  the  many  remarkable  and  satisfactory  features  of 
the  school ;  and  the  whole  tone  and  ensemble  appeared  to 
be  an  expressive  picture  of  industry,  skill,  efficiency,  and 
happiness.  The  school  is  open  to  persons  of  all  (lersuasioiw, 
few  Protestants,  unfortunately,  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages the  school  affords.  The  rule  of  non-compulsion  and 
non-interference  in  matters  of  religion  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
regulations,  and  we  believe  that  we  have  valid  reasons  for 
asserting,  that  the  nuns  would  sooner  quit  their  cloister  and 
renounce  their  vocation  than  intrude  upon  the  sanctity  of 
conscience,  or  attempt,  in  this  school,  to  alter  the 
religion  of  any  one.  Their  function,  they  say,  is  to  rebuild 
the  sanctuary  of  society — not  to  perpetuate  the  wreck  by  the 
introduction  of  any  nuholy  engine  of  discord — in  the  school- 
room their  task  is  to  teach|  oot  to  preach-^to  reform,  not  to 
proselytize. 

To  coax  people  together  for  a  temporal  object,  as  for  instance, 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  them,  or  feeding  tliesn,  or  clothing 
them,  and  to  have  as  a  secret  motive,  for  effecting  those  humane 
objects,  the  undermining  of  their  religious  principles,  and  the 
propagation  of  onee  own  faith,  are  practices  so  repugnant  to 
the  honor,  opennes?,  and  dignity  of  Christianity,  and  sustained 
by  reasonings  so  fanatical,  ana  untenable,  that  we  pause  on 
them  only  to  state  our  conviction,  that  a  wise  regulation  in  imi- 
tation of  what  has  already  been  done  in  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
the  Continental  states,  will,  bye-and-bye,  declare  it  to  be  fel- 
onious to  entrap  the  conscience  of  a  pupil  at  school  or  obtain 
a  proselyte  under  false  pretences.      The   developement  of  na- 
tional principle,  decency,  and   intelligence  will  inevitably  lead 
to  this.  We  look  on  it  as  no  mean  testimony  of  the  sanctity  of 
their  mission  to  see  the  sisters  of  Mercy,  in  Belfast,  actuated  by 
the  high  and  glorious  principle  of  non-compulsion  and  non-in- 
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terferanoe  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  have  beea  able  to  learn,  the  female 
religioua  orders  iu  Ireland,  generally  pursue  the  same  course. 
The  religious  exercises  of  the  school  were  confined  to  the 
recital  of  a  simple  and  beautiful  prajer,  five  minutes  before  the 
school  dispersed,  for  the  evening:  and  were  we  Mahomedans 
or  Jevs^  instead  of  Christians,  deeply  interested  in  the  moral 
caltuie  and  religious  perfection  of  our  fellow  creatures,  we  do 
not  knov  how  we  could  have  witnessed  this  large  assemblage 
^  femalea,  on  their  knees,  and  heard,  them  in  accents  of  sin« 
ca^7  and  deep  emotion^  make  the  response  to  the  prayer  that 
via  xecited  by  the  officiating  nun,  without  heaving  a  hopeful 
agk  tor  bomanity,  aad  feeling  that  there  are  voices  amongst 
the  lowly  and  the  unfortunate,  the  utterance  of  whose  praise 
to  Gody  is  as  fervent  as  the  worship  of  angels,and  as  propitiatory 
as  the  outpouringi)  of  a  martyr's  heart.   Deep,  solemn  and  sim- 
ultaneous came  their  responsive  tones,  that  God  might  spare 
tkem  to  cultivate  their  intellect,  and  prepare  them  the  better  to 
enjoy  Uia  wisdom  and   His  glory.      At  the  time,  we  wished 
we  i^  some  statesman  of  lieart,  and  noble  purpose,  by  our  sidr, 
that  he  might  learn  how   achievements  worthy  of  a  nation*s 
^ise  are  oiften  made  outside  the  Senate   House-^far  from 
the  warrior's  tent  or  the  philospher's  retreat — and  that    great 
national  good  can  be  effected  without  the  proscription  of  laws. 
liVe  wished  him  near  us  that, in  the  deep,  loyal  and  angel-like, 
devotion  of  the  creatures  on  their  knees,  he  might  see  a  claim 
lor  a  statesman's  solicitude,  and  might  wituess  a  scene  which 
would  impress  him  with  the  importance  of  making  Female 
Adult  Education  part  of  a  legislator's  care. 

Our  opinion  of  the  good  this  school  is  doing  may  be  antici- 
|^ated«  Tlie  simple  truth  is,  we  have  no  human  standard,  by 
which  to  measure  it. 

Some  of  the  sisters  in  the  Order  of  Mercy  are  far  away  in 
the  Ciiemea  giving  succour  to  our  brave  soldiers;  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Bridgeman,  who  won  her  first  laurels  in  humanizing 
Kiuaale,  and  distinguishing  herself,  as  the  most  comprehensive 
and  practical  female  educationest  of  her  time,  is  the  chief  of  the 
little  band  from  Ireland— but  we  opine  that  the  sisterhood  of 
Belfast  is  effecting  successes  of  a  more  lasting,  and  by  no  means 
a  less  merciful  or  urgent  nature.  It  is  not  by  the  amount  of 
reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic  which  they  learn,  that  the  ad- 
vantages conferred  on  those  adult  girls  ate  to  be  estimated. 
Gentleness  of  manners,  peacefulness  in  their  relations  with 
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their  neighbours,  love  of  order,  the  observance  of  the  precepis 
of  virtue,  the  avoidance  of  sectarian  bitterness,  and  the  upholding 
of  the  dignity  and  purity  of  their  sex,  are  amongst  the  inestim- 
able advantages  gained  from  the  admonitions  and  teachings  of 
the  nuns. 

Those  happy  results  have  been  already  aocomplisbed,  and 
the  sisters  have  received  the  most  gratifying  assurances,  from 
mill  owners  and  employers,  that  the  increased  intelligence  of 
their  works  has  not  only  made  them  now  moral,  and  religious, 
but  also  more  punctual,  painstaking  and  laborious.     The  ami- 
ability, quiet  manners,  and  good  nature  of  most  of  those  who 
were  present  on  the  evening  of  our  visit,  struck  us  very  forcibly 
as  we  passed  from  class  to  class  through  the  school.       When 
those  girls  quit  the  school,  finally,  they  become  propagandists 
of  those  principles,  which  the  nuns,  their  teachers,  had  led 
them  to  reverence  and  cherish :  they  become  patterns  of  virtue 
to  the  mill  girls,   who  work  in  the  same  room,  and  to  the 
men  and  women   who  live  under  the  same  roof  with  them. 
The  streets  lose  many  a  wandering  tenant  by  night ;  and  to 
the  hearths  of  many  a  poor  father  and  mother  are  preserved 
the  daughters  who,  through  ignorance,  and  wicked  example, 
might  otherwise  be  lost. 

When  females  grow  up  in  ignorance,  tlieir  case  is  like  that 
of  a  tender  sapling  that  shoots  high  into  the  air  in  early  spring, 
but  falls  beneath  its  own  weight  before  the  summer  son  has 
time  to  strengthen  and  rectify  it.    There  is  a  protecting  staif 
required  to  sustain  it,  else  the  plant  withers  and  dies  away. 
Education  steps  in  as  the  staff,  and  she  is  indeed  a  sweet 
messenger  of  mercy — lay  or  religious — that  lifts  the  fallen 
plant  from  the  ground,  and  turns  its  face  upwards  towards  the 
God  who  made  it.     It  is  horrible  to  contemplate  an  ignorant 
multitude  of  men,  or  of  men  and  women,  but  still  more  horri- 
ble to  view  an- ignorant  multitude,  composed  exclusively  of 
females.  Think  of  the  1,563,633  females  which  the  last  census 
shows  us  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  then  turn  to  the  six  or 
seven  hundred  which  we  find  one  community  able  to  train  and 
educate  annually,  to  diminish  by  so  many,  the  frightful  retam 
of  the  census  report.    What  a  national  good  is  here  effected  I 
There  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  nunneries  in 
Ireland,  about  forty  of  them  belonging  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
and  if  each  Convent,  were  even  these  of  the  Order  of  Mercy 
only,  to  imitate  their  sisters  in  Belfast,  who  could  calculate  the 
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tcsulis  iu  the  aspect  of  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  phases 
of  oor  people. 

How  does  it  happen^  however,  that  the  young  women  con-* 

gregafte  about  the  nuns  in  Belfast  in  such  numbers — in  such 

numbers,  in  fact,  that  the  nuns  are  obliged  to  keep  a  register 

of  appbcants  and  make  it  a  prize  to  obtain  admission — whilst 

adult  education  languishes  elsewhere^  and  female  evening  edu« 

citkm  is  almost  nnatiempted !-  A  sentence  explains  the  secret. 

Because  it  requures  either  great  individual  enthusiasm  on  the 

put  of  noblemen,  landlords,  philanthropists,  &c.,  or  the  higher 

etuhiMnsni  created  by  religious  influences  and  associations  to 

kindfe  the  flame  iu  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  to  keep  it 

ilife.     Much  as  we  should  desire  to  see  knowledge  appre* 

outod  for  its  own  sake,  we  are,  withal,  bound  to  confess,  that 

ia  the  case  of  ignorant  adults,  jaded,  weary,  and  feverii^b  after 

Iwdve  hoursi'  hard  work  in  a  mill,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 

require  some  extraordinary  stimulus  to  induce  them  to  leave 

thar  homes,  and  still  less  wonder  that  the  magnet  which 

attracts  to  the  blessed  ways  of  Heaven,  should  also  lead  them 

G^itive  to  the  temples  of  knowledge.     Ladies,  too,  have  reli- 

mce  upon  the  competency  of  the  nuns  to  discharge  their 

duties ;  they  know  them  to  be  persons  of  a  superior  education, 

purely  disinterested  in  their  motives,  and  bound  by  solemn 

vows  to  puisne  education  and  the  acts  of  mercy — without  fee 

or  reward — as  the  business  of  their  lives.    Mr.  Joseph  Kay, 

in  his  Social  QmdUion  and  Edueaiion  of  the  Pecple,  vol.  2, 

399,  thus  expresses  himself  as  to  the  fitness  and  success  of  the 

HODS  who  had  charge  of  the  schools  in  Switzerland  :— 

''At  the  present  time  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  in  nearly 
Ihe  whole  of  Switzerland,  every  boy  and  girl,  below  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  can  read  and  write.  The  education  of  the 
^rls  is  in  perhaps  a  more  satisfactoiy  condition  in  the  Catholic 
Caotons  than  in  the  Protestant.  It  is  confided  to  the  special 
care  of  the  nuns,  and,  I  can  bear  testimony,  to  the  gentle, 
jMiient,  and  religious  spirit  in  which  these  excellent  women 
affectionately  tend  the  progress  of  the  vonng  girls.  The  self- 
denying  life  which  the  Catholic  nuns  lead,  and  the  excellent 
education  which  they  receive  in  the  nunneries,  admirably  suit 
them  for  the  important  duties  confided  to  their  charge  in  the 
Cantons.  After  examining  the  schools  conducted  by  some  of 
the  nsters  in  Fribourg,  the  abbess  of  the  nunnery;  to  which  the 
DUDS  who  had  charge  of  the  female  schools  belonged,  allowed 
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me,  in  company  with  a  verj  intelligent  priest,  witli  wbom  I 
had  been  spending  some  days,  to  visit  the  nunnery.  We  went  t 
over  it  in  company  with  one  of  the  sisters.  Wheu  I  entered,  r 
I  fonnd  myself  in  presence  of  about  twenty  of  the  nuii^j  who,  ; 
tinder  the  direction  of  a  very  venerable  old  abbess,  of  about  t 
eighty  years  of  age,  were  seated  in  the  entraace  halU  engaged  l 
in  making  clothes  for  the  poor.  \ 

The  apartments  of  the  aisters  were  of  the  plainest  possible    * 
description.      They  were  in  beautiful  order  and    perfectly 
clean  $  but  furnished  very  meagrely,  and  literally  destitute  of 
everything  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  sisters  have 
no  servants  and  no  assistants.    They  prepare  their  own  food, 
clean  their  own  chambers,  take  charge  by  turns  of  tlie  dining- 
toom^  hall,  and  room  of  the  abbess,  and*  in  fact,  perform  by 
turnS)  all  the  humblest  duties  of  domestic  servants.     Tiaey,  at 
the  same  time,  give  a  very  excellent  education  to  the  young 
persons  destined  lo  take  the  veil,  comprising,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  histoid,  geography,  grammar,  and  singing*     The 
novitiates  are,  therefore,  in  every  way  admirably  prepared  for 
the  duties  of  instruction  which  they  undertake  after  having 
taken  the  veil,  whilst  the  humble  life  to  which  they  are  aocus- 
tomed  during  the  years  of  their  novitiate^  and  during  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  in  turn  with  their  other  aisters,  make  them  ad- 
mirably well  qualified  for  intercourse  with  the   poor,   and 
x^enders  them  patient,  gentle  and  persevering  in  their  efforts  in 
their  schools.    They  certainly  ate  living  e&amples  of  the  class 
of  teachers  a  good  training  is  capable  of  producing.'' 

It  is  natunil,  therefore,  that  the  poor  mill  girls  should 
throng  in  auoh  numbers  around  the  nuns ;  for  in  addition  to 
having  all  the  merciful  and  zealous  qualifications  reported  by 
Mr.  £ay  of  the  Swiss  nuns,  they  have,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood, a  much  higher  claim  to  distinction  than  their  conti- 
nental sisters,  as  scholars  and.  teachers. 

This  schpol,  as  we  have  stated,  is  a  National  School  iu 
conneuon  with  the  Board  of  Education. 

It  is  national  in  every  sense,  for- it  has  great  public  good 
for  its  object,  and  its  object  it  happily  attains.  The  priucipleB 
of  the  Board  are  paramount  in  it^^no  interference,  no  bam- 
boosljng  into  an  unwelcome  religion  by  ft* ar  or  entreaty,  by 
profession  or  covert  design.  We  have  never  met  with  people 
more  intensely  abhorrent  of  all  proselytising  notions  than  the 
nuns,  and  we  are  bound  in  alL.cai¥]our  and  Justice  to  mal^l^ 
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this  shiteinent  as  pablic  as  we  cati.     Finding  tboir  usefulness 
so  nnparalleled,  their  principles  so  identical  with  those  of  the 
Board,  their   discipline  and  method  of  teaching  so  maoh  in 
ooBsooaiioe    with  our  idea  of  the  National  system,  and  their 
labours  9o  Tery  greats  we  were  certainly  astonished  at  the  in- 
ftdeqaate  grtfnt  ^e  ComiBissibners  have  made  the  school-^? 
per  anoam  for  every  hundred  adnlts  in  Mtmii  averape  aUen* 
dame$  ui^illy,  or  abont  £3  10s.  for  every  hondred  on  the  roll. 
Tbere  are  seven  nuns  regnfaurly  engaged,  and  thisfpves  exactly 
t^  ikibii^  to  each  for  every  hondred  she  tesches,  or  some- 
thing Vbss  than  a  pcnny*farih%ng  p9r  head  per  annmm    Yet 
iheie  ne  peopkso  utterly  blinded  by  a  spirit  of  pugnacity  and 
nBtoiersnee  as  to  rail  at  the  Board  for  endowing  convents.    En- 
dowing them  indeed II    The  grant  to  the  Bd&st  Eveaiiig 
School  hardly  pays  for  the  gas  consumed.     However,  there 
are  odd  people  in  the  world.    Those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
Natioiial  System  think  that  the  convent  ought  to  be  denied 
participaUon  in  the  public  gomts,  because  grants  are  refused 
to  achools  conducted  by  Pmtestants  on  proselytising  principles. 
And  these  good  opponents^  forsooth|  fancy  that  there  is  a 
pKity  b^ween  their  case  and  that  of  the  nuns,    in  what 
does  it  consist  P    The  nuns  enter  in  all  hearttness  into  the 
cfitii  and  letter  of  the  system ;  offer  obedience  and  respect  to 
its  mles,  open  their  doors  to  children  of  aU  denominations, 
and  aokmnly  goaiantee  that  the  wishes  and  son  pies  of  parents 
shall  be  respedwl,  and  that  the  religion  of  no  one  shall  be 
tampered  with.     The  opponents  to  the  system,  on  the  con- 
inry^  condemn  and  stigmatise  the  rules  of  the  Board,  refuse 
their  alliance  to  the  system,  and  repudiate  its  principles, 
bund  and  maintain  an  institution  in  open  hostility  to  the 
s]f8tem,  and  close  their  doors  to  children  of  all  denominations, 
unless  they  yidd  themselves  up,  body  and  soul, .  to  whatever 
mysteries,  prayers,  and  dogmas^  may  be  preached  and  recited  in 
tiidr  schools.   Is  this  a  parity  ?    It  is  asserted  that  B  is  black 
and  W  is  white,  and«  because  it  is  so,  the  opponents  of  the  na- 
tional system  asseverate  that  B  and  W  are  incorporate,  identical, 
ind  entitled  to  the  same  privilege.    For  sagacious  people  we 
must  certainly  pronounce  this  to  be  a  very  childish  dialectic 
delusion. 

We  shall  not,  however,  enter  further  into  the  general  ques- 
tion of  snstainiug  the  Convent  National  Schools  out  of  the 
pabhc  funds.    It  is  aqoastioD  of  little  or  iio  complication. 
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and  in  its  proper  place  can  be  easily  disposed  of  in  a  paragn^ 
or  two. 

We  allade  to  it  here  simply  because  the  smallness  of  the 
grant  to  the  Belfast  school  suggests  the  necessity  of  exposing 
the  absurdity  of  the  cry  that  the  Education  Oommissionefv 
are  endowing  the  convents.    The  nuns  support    themselrei. 
They  have  generally  ample  means  for  the  purpose^    bot  the^j 
think,   legitimately  enough,  that  their  school   oos;bt#to  bej 
supported  out  of  the  funds  granted  by  Parliament  for  the 
-purpose  of  National  Education.     We  trust  that  the  nward  to 
this  school  is  only  experimental,  and  that,  as  soon    as  the 
Commissioners  become  cognizant  of  its  immense  public  id- 
vantages,  they  will,  by  making  a  commensurate   grant,  en- 
courage others  to  embark  in  the  merciful  cnteqirize  of  Ado)/ 
Female  Education. 

When  the  evening  business  had  concluded  we  entered  into 
earnest  conversation  with  the  Superioress  and  the    sister  lu 
charge  of  the  school.    Thev  saw  their  success,  but»  feared  to 
name  it  so.    We  have  seldom  met  with  persons  who  were 
better  fitted  for  their  positions  and  their  high  and  peculiar 
duties.    The  Superioress  was   affable,   learned,  and  accom- 
plished ;  she  had  a  countenance  expressive  of  an  enduring 
enthusiasm ;  no  project  that  was  destined  to  make  her  fellow 
creatures  wiser  and  better  was  too  formidable  for  her ;  no  check, 
no  baulk,  nor  cross,  nor  frustration  could  appareniiy  sink  her 
heart  or  diminish  her  hopefulness.     Her  voice  was  of  that 
right  womanly  kind,  it  was  sweet,  firm,  and  impressive  ;  and 
ahe  moved  from  class  to  class  amongst  her  devoted  pupils  with 
the  dignity  and  gentleness  of  a  hostess  passing  from  guest 
to  guest,  and  haid  a  smile  and  a  word   for  each,  that  all 
might  feel  the  assurance  of  her  welcome  and  her  desire  to  make 
them  happy.    The  sister  who  had  charge  of  the  school  was 
one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  practical  teachers  we  ever  met. 
Her  brow  was  radiant  with  intelligence ;  she  was  thoughtful, 
inventive,  and  eminently  preceptive ;  her  features  were  naturai/y 
vivacious,  but  snbdued  and  softened  by  discipline  and  religion. 
She  knew  the  name  and  could  tell  something  interesting  of 
every  pupil  in  the  school;  her  heart  and  soul  were  lost  and 
absorbed  in  the  glorious  mission  of  her  life;  and  her  mind 
was  of  that  delicately  cultivated  order  that  she  was  esthe tical 
whilst  saying  or  doing  the  most  commonplace  things. 
,     We  were  anxious  that  our  memorandum  book  should  con- 
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bin  tbe  names  of  two  saeh  benefactorsi  of  the  haman  race ; 

bnt  true  worth,  instead  of  wishing  its  laudation  often  defaces  tlie 

itcording  word  of  praise  engraven  on  the  tablet.    We  could  oulj 

learn  that  the  superioress  bore  the  name  of  Mother  Mary  Philo^ 

TiieQi,and  from  the  skiKtd^learned^  and  intelligent  superintendent 

of  the  school,  we  cotild  gather  no  more  than  that  in  retigioni  she 

bore  the  name  of  Maiy  Borgia.    Mary  Philomena,  uttered  her 

name  as  the  prood  title  of  some  sainted  one^  sbe  would  imitate, 

ud  MaiT  Borgia  whispered  her  title  in  religion,  as  the  name 

^  tana  one  in  the  Calendar  of  Heaven,  whom  she  felt  it  her 

^  tad  her  privilege  to  revere* 

Ttoewere  seven  sisters  present  on  the  occasion  of  onrvisity 
an^ni  addition,  the  superioress  of  a  neighbouring  convent  (at 
Awnpatrick,)  who  hi^pened  to  have  had  business  in  town, 
VIS  also  present,  and  efficiently  acted  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
good  vork.  We  have  seen  the  best  training  institutions,  and 
n^tei  the  highest  order  of  schools ;  but  we  are  bound  to  con-« 
fess  that  the  Belfast  evening  school  is  of  a  kind  entirely 
diEetent  {rom  those  in  which  the  education  of  the  poor 
isususHy  conducted.  When  we  were  returning  from  the 
school,  ve  observed  a  large  number  of  the  scbool  girls  standing 
vaitiag  in  the  hall ;  they  were  waiting  for  ointments,  plasters, 
&c^  which  the  nuns  were  distributing  amongst  them  for 
fflaimed  or  sick  relatives  at  home,  or  for  ailments  of  their 
ovo ;  and  thus  do  these  christian  teachers,  complete  the 
Waotiful  mission  of  their  lives,  by  adding  the  last  link  to  the 
long  chain  of  the  attributes  of  mercy. 

In  addition  to  the  great  school  which  we  have  just  described, 

tbere  are  a  few  other  evening  schools  in  Belfast;  but,  like 

^W  of  Dubhn  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  they  are  merely 

gvping  for  Ufe,and  are  attended  more  by  children  who  ought  to 

^  «t  (by-schools  than  by  men  and  women  whose  eady  educa- 

tionhaBbeen  neglected;  they  are  mere  speculations,  and  bad  ones, 

o(  the  poor  teachers ;  come  into  existence,  live  fretfully,  pine  and 

^  away,  without  eliciting  the  pound  of  the  Capitalist)  the 

sjopathy  of  the  Philanthropist,  the  interest  of  the  clergy,  or 

^e  Gouutenanoe  of  the  public ;  for  all  are  equally  indifferent 

to  tbe  national  good  on  this  question.     Dublin  has  the 

^leiched  ^Id  excuse  of  a  metropolis  that  has  little  or  nothing 

^»y  to  thf  manufacturing  operative ;  but  Belfast  has  no  suoh 

ifolo^  for  its  negleeU  We  are  saddened  to  find  ourgreat  manu** 

^^<^og  town  so  slow  to  acknowledge  its  duty  in  reference 
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to  those  who  are  ignoranl^-^whetber  chHdren  or  adults — aa 
we  are  as  much  astouithed  as  grieved  to  find  a  tewn^  once  i 
the  eDJojment  of  the  pet  naioe  of  the  Athens  of  Irebot 
without  a  Mechanics'  In«titate^  oi  anything  analogoua  to  one 
for  the  elementary  instruction  of  young  artisans  and  labourer! 
There  are  young  men's  societies^  religiona  sooietieSy  readiQi 
rooms^  &c.,  all  very  good  in  their  wav,  and  00  doabt  creditabl 
to  their  promoten  and  condnotors;  bat  it  is,  neveitiieZeas,  i 
patent  (ialct^  and  a  very  deplorable  one  too,  that  there  is  littl< 
or  no  provision  for  the  ckmentary  education  of  aa  adult  The 
existence  of  an  evening  school  in  connection  with  the  oonvent, 
we  suppose  oaa  only  be  traced  to  the  zeal  and  enterprise  otits 
ownoonductors :  the  town»  as  amnnicipality,  has  dcme  notbins 
for  adolt  education.  It  iikea  sage  men  to  make  a  town  ^eai, 
but  it  takes  sager  to  keep  it  so.  The  seducing  jingle  of  tbe 
gold  must  not  lull  men  into  an  uneonaoiouaness  of  their  dutj, 
or  an  oblivionsness  of  their  sins  of  omission ;  and  yet  we  feax 
that  when  the  oenaor^  a  watchfnl  public  man,  upbcaids^ 

**Then  music,  with  her  Hlver  sound. 
With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress/* 

This  state  of  things,  however,  will  not  do  and  cannot  last 
long.  Mill  owners  must  tread  the  way  to  the  achooUhouse  as  well 
as  tu  the  exchange  or  bank — and  they  muat^  Heir  own,  ioies, 
and  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  take  care  that  their  mills  shall 
not  be  huge  depositories  of  monJ  and  intellectual  wretchedness. 
— The  immortal  Milton  called  the  forefathers  of  the  great  men 
of  Belfast,  "  bigUand  thievea  and  redshanks,''  and  fixed  the 
geography  of  their  town  "  in  a  barbarous  nook  o£  Ireland." 
History  has  shown  that  the  stigmas  were  unjust,  but  if  tbe 
mill  workers  of  the  town  are  forced,  through  want  of  oppo^ 
tunity^  to  remain  buried  and  lost  in  their  ignorance,  we  fear 
t)iat  the  writers  of  some  othn;  time  may  be  looking  back  at 
the  corner  which  Belfast  occupies  as  inrdeed  ''  in  a  barbarous 
nook  of  Ireland.''  We  trust  that  the  path  haacmly  to  be  poiatoc/ 
out,  and  that  their  good  sense  willlead  the  Belfast  merchants 
for  the  honour  of  their  ooontry  to  pursue  it.    The  school  ir& 
have  described  will  be  an  incentive  to  them  to  establish  similar 
institutions  in  tbe  town ;  and  we  can  fortunately  point  to  a 
school  in  the  neigibourhood  of  Belfast  tihat  in  many  respects 
ia   one    well  worthy   of   imitation.       Long    before  school 
orgamzaUons  were  so  perfect  as  they  now  are^Misa  Grimsb&v 
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bad  a  n^^j  gutharing  of  sonde  ol  ibe  :fetn«l6  wurkora  of-  her 
btWs  mil),  ID  tbe  National  Sehool  of  tlie  village  of  Wbite- 
hme.  This  viUnge  i8  abouts  two  loilea  from  Belfast,  and  is 
the  first  station  whioh  is  mot  on  tbo  Belfast  mi  Ballmena 
Bailway ;  and  parfaaps  the  comfort  apd  comparative  indeperi- 
deaee  vhich  the  people  of  Uio  village,  can  boaat  of,  throagh 
the  kiDdoess  and  oonaideralion  of  i|s  factory  proprietors,  aie 
ooij  minor  bleosinga  compared  with  the  good  fortune  they 
hue  for  yeara  back  aojoyed  in  the  beneficent  interest  taken  in 
As  ednoation  of  themselvea  and  iimv  children  by  Miss  Grim- 
daw.  With  the  asaistanee  of  a  few.  friends,  this  excellent 
y^  was  able  lo  gather  together  for  ioatvoction  a  good^  muster 
01  the  mill  girla  evei;y  evening*  She  classified  and  .  arranged 
tixm  in  dae  working  order.  Tho  nnmber  of  pupils  was.  not 
very  considerable,  and  this  in  many  respects  was  an  advantage 
il  the  commeitoemeat  of  the  experimant  j  for  the  school 
uromed  the  appearance  of  a  family  groop,  in  which  words  of 
cQ&fidmioe  could  he  apok&  and  friendly  obidiugs  made  without 
mQch  expoanrew 

Hiss  Gbimahaw  and  her  friends  taught  many  a  poor  mill 
girl  how  to  read  and  write ;  how  to  use  a  Bible  or  a  prayer 
book :  or  to  communicate  with  a  father  and  mother  far  away. 
There  waa  no  price  paid  by  those  poor  mill  girls  for  what 
they  receivecl ;  it  was  not  an  affair  of  barter ;  no  offenDg  of 
coDBcience  or  gdd.  The  good  Protestant  benefactor  saw  the 
victory  that  was  before  her,  and  she  saw  that  it  was  to  be 
von,  if  worth  tbe  winmng,  by  respecting  religiQus  scrnples  and 
ddnentially  regarding  a  religions  conviction  as  unpurchaseable 
tod  outside  the  circle  of  commercial  exchanges.  She  went 
light  after  night  to  meet  her  pnpila;  and  by  perseverance, 
I9  ssorifiee,  by  enthusiasm  and  by  labor,  she  succeeded  in 
ifBeadii^  a  taste  for  education  amongst  the  mill  workers  of 
tie  loQaUty-**-Thi8  taste  for  the  acqukement  of  knowledge, 
Mtanlly  spread  to  the  young  men  who  were  engaged  in  the 
mills,  and  to  satisfy  their  deaires,  and  to  extract  the  advaor 
t^  of  the  school  aa  much  as  possible,  a  department  for  boys 
vas  aoon  ofiened-**This  led  to  the  regular  appointment  of 
TeKbers^  aod  to  the  reiireaient  from  tbe  position  she  had  so 
aUj  and  so  humanely  filled,  of  Miss  Grimsliaw--<Since  then 
ihe  has  been  an  active  patroness  of  the  school ;  to  her  con* 
tnmed  support,  is  to  be  attributed  mnch  of  its  present 
efficiency  and  success.    The  school  now  consists  of  boys  and. 
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girls  indiscrimiDately ;  aboot  one-half  of  the  number  in  nt 
tendance  being  girls— a  system  by  the  way  which  we  look  oi 
as  extremely  dangerous  and  to  be  always  avoided  if  possible^ 
but  arising  in  the  Whitehonse  school,  we  presume^  from  ih 
difficulty  of  procuring  a  really  superior  mistress  to  conduci 
the  Female  aepartment.    There  are  three  Teachers,  one  roalej 
the  principal^  assisted  by  two  females  and  a  paid  monitor^  a  Ca- 
tholic,  and  a  little  more  than  half  the  pupils  are  also  Gathoh'cs^ 
There  is  no  religious  instruction  given  at  the  evening^  school  i 
the  special  object  of  the  evening  being  to  develop  their  hearts 
and  intellects^  and  to  prepare  their  understandings  for  the 
exhortations  of  their  respective  pastors.    The  average  at- 
tendance numbers  about  60,  the  average  in  the  book  110,  and 
the  average  age  of  the  pupils  about  1 5  years.    The  grant  to^tbe 
school  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edncation,  is 
£10  annuaUy,  independent  of  books  at  reduced   rates   and 
free  stock ;  and  there  being  110  pupils  on  the  books  and  3 
teachers  in  the  schools  this  shows  that  each  teacher  receives 
only  about  7i  per  head  per  annum  for  each  pupil* 

The  state  does  not  always  obtain  its  prizes  at  so  nominal  a 
cost,  sevenpence  farthing,  (a  penny  farthing  in  the  Callender- 
street  School,)  for  the  tuition  of  an  adolescent  for  a  year ! ! ! 
As  a  financial  curiositv  which  has  been  hitherto  denied  the 
light,  we  publish  this  Tact ;  but  whilst  our  feeling  is  partly 
regretful,  that  the  grant  is  so  small,  we  must  state  that  it  is 
also  in  a  large  degree  a  hopeful  one,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
Board  will  soon  lead  them  to  deal  more  generously  with  adolt 
evening  schools.    This  little  school  at  Whitehonse  is  perform- 
ing its  work  nobly ;  it  is  held  in  a  building  which,  in  the  year 
1832,  was  amongst  the   first   upon   which  the  inscription 
"  National  School''  was  ever  placed ;  and  it  iis  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  one  who  passes  bv  the  door  of  her 
fellow-creatures,  not  with  the  high  airs  in  which  fashion  would 
warrant  her  to  indulge,   but  with  the  meek  and  assuasive 
influence  of  a  messenger  of  peace  and  of  comfort* 

In  bringing  this  brief  narrative  of  what  Belfast  is  doing, 
and  not  doing,  in  respect  to  Adult  Female  Education  to  a 
termination,  we  have  only  to  express  our  extreme  anxiety,  that 
the  discussion  of  the  question  to  which  our  paper  refers,  may 
Soon  become  familiar  to  the  pen  of  the  educationist,  the  refiec* 
tions  of  the  philanthropist,  and  the  deliberations  of  the 
Statesman. 


Akt.  VIII.— IRISH  FISHERIES. 

Opkums  of  the  Pre%%  on  a  PampAlei  by  Thomaa  Edward 

S§monds,  R.N.^  on  vkieh  is  based  tie  proceedings  of  the 

Lsndom  and    We»t  of  Ireland  Fishing  and  Fish  Manure 

Company.     Pablished  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Picca* 

SUt.      Dublin:   J.  M'Glashan,  Sackville-slreet;  Hodges 

aoa  Smith,  and  W.  B.  Kelly,  Grafton-street.     1856. 

Within  the  small  compass  of  six  years,  we  have  seen  spring 
n^  UTive  at  the  full  maturity  of  their  fungus  growth,  and 
Jie  oat  hopelessly,  five,  indeed,  we  may  say  six  dinerent  politi- 
cal Societies^  (for  there  are  few  so  bold  as  to  affirm  that  the 
Tenani  League  exhibits  any  substantial  evidence  of  vitality,) 
created  with  much  apparent,  and  it  may  be  with  much  actual 
aucerily,  to  work  out  comprehensive  ameliorations  for  the  Irish 
race.    Fame,  with  her  thousand  tongues  proclaimed  the  future 
soooesB  of  all ;  the  Liberal  Press  teemed  daily  with  high-flown 
eulogioms  on  their  admirable  principles,  and  spoke  glowingly 
of  their  practical  tendencies,  and  of  the  noble  achievements 
vhich  were  to  crown  the  labors  of  those  who  upheld  and 
disseminated  their  doctrines.     They  have,  however,  vanished 
like  shadows,  leaving  behind  them  no  good  result,  save  and 
except  the  experience  which  they  have  given  us  of  their  utter 
tmBuicss  to  carry  out  the  objects  which  they  were  intended  to 
Moomplish.     Our  bitter  knowledge  of  these  unpalatable  facts 
most  make  us  hail  with  tenfold  the  pleasure  which  we  should 
feel  under  different  circum3tances,  the  appearance  of  a  Society 
amongst  aa  so  well  calculated  as  is  '*  The  London  and  West 
of  Ireland  Pishing  and  Fish  Manure  Company,''  to  improve 
the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  our  people,  to  encourage 
^tits  of  industry  in  a  country  where  such  encouragement  has 
l^c^  so  necessary,  and  to  invite  so  many  capitalists  to  our 
d^^ws ;  and  this  not  only  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  such  a 
Company,  but,   also  by  the  business-like  manner  in  which  its 
affairs  are  to  be  conducted.    The  inexhaustible  supply  of  the 
most  wholesome  and  nutritious  fish  which  the  Coasts  of  Ire- 
land afford,  has  been  no  discovery  of  a  modern  date ;   it  is  a 
feet  which  has  been  known  for  centuries.     We  are  told  by 
Captain  Symonds,  the  Managing  Director  of  this  excellent 
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Company,  that  "  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  paid   into  the 
Irish  treasury  £1,000  for  liberty  to  fish  on  the  Irish  Coast." 

"  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  Dutch  were  allowed 
a  similar  license  on  the  payment  of  £30,000,  and  they  founded 
a  fishing  establishment  on  the  Island  of  Innis  BoflBn,  off  the 
ytBjo  Coast,  where  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch 
settlers  are  to  be  found  at  the  present  day. 

*'  In  1650,  Sweden  was  permitted  as  a  favor  to  employ  one 
hundred  vessels  in  the  Irish  fishery. 

"  About  the  year  1800,  the  Americans  fitted  out  a  vessel, 
and  fished  the  Irish  Coasfc  for  three  years.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  was  that,  if  th^  permission  of  the  British  GoFern- 
ment  could  be  obtained,^  tbey  would  settle  on  the  coast  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  fishery,  and  were  ready  to  bring 
£100,000,  if  80  permitted^  requiring  neither  premium  nor 
bounty.  However,  the  permission  was  not  granted,  aud  ao 
the  propositiou  fell  to  the  ground.^' 

In  the  Morning  Post  for  September  6th  1855,  we  have 
seen  an  extract  from  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Tuke,  who  says : — 

**  While  standing  or  the  magniAceDt  cliffii  at  Acbilly  oyerlooking 
the  wide  Atlantic,  1  saw  the  deep  inlets  and  baji  of  that  island  liter- 
ally filled  with  sh^aU  of  mackerel  and  herring,  indeed  the  whole 
surface  of  the  bea  seemed  completely  alive  with  them.  Around  me 
stood  groups  of  hungry  creatures,  who  looked  down  upon  tbia 
inexhaustible  supply  of  food,  wholly  unable  to  procure  it  to  allaj 
their  cravings.  One  6shing-boat»  or  three  or  four  curraghs,  alone 
were  engaged,  where  therif  was  employmeat  for  hundreds^  and  food 
for  thousands  of  hungry  creatures  on  the  island.*' 

In  the  same  paper,  an  e^itract  from  Colonel  Thompson's 
evidence  given  before  the  Government  Commission  in  1856, 
informs  us  that 

*'  The  fish  on  the  CQa«t,  from  Achill  Head  to  Galway,  would 
supply  all  Ireland.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  about 
200,000^.  is  annually  paid  by  Ireknd  for  Scotch  herrings,  althougk 
there  is  around  her  shoires  not  only  an  ample  supply  for  her  ow|i 
consumption,  but  also  sufficient  to  form  an  article  of  export  were 
proper  means  adopted  to  render  this  bountiful  supply  available." 

Every  descrptiou  of  fish  is  to  be  found  on  tlie  Coast  of 
Ireland ;  turbgt,  sole,  brill,  plaice,  dorys,  lobsters,  ling,^  eels, 
mackerel,  salmon,  herrings,  and  sprats^  Captain  Symoudj 
tells  us  that  simply  from  want  of  ouyera,  turbot  are  often 
cut  up  for  bait ;  he  also  adds  :-^ 

"  That  at  Innis  Boffin,  on  the  Galway  coast,  a«  acquaintance  of 
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his  aiAde  m,  bjovaiii  to  purtibafte  turbot  of  a  man  Who  hiraeelf  bought 
them  from  the  fishermen.  To  meet  theae  two  profits  he  paid  eighteen 
shillings  per  dozen  of  thirteen  turbot,  and  the  fish  were  of  the  finest 
qoalitj,  and  from  nine  pounds  to  twenty-six  pounds  in  weight.  In 
England  they  were  probably  selling  at  the  same  tii]fte  for  Hbout 
thirty  shilling  apiece.  On  the  spot  no  doubt  it  answered  better  to 
sell  tbem  ewen  at  this  prt^e  than  thUt  the  fiAhing^boatft  should  be 
obliged  to  leare  their  proper  busiiiees  and  run,  perhapft  against  the 
wind  and  tide»  fifty  mllet  to  the  Oalway  market  on  the  chance  of 
abccter." 

1a  a  report  made  in  1855|  by  Mr.  Howard^  a  gentleman 
Wgdj  engaged  in  the  fiitheHos  of  the  North  Sea^  and  the 
Coist  of  Norway,  he  states,  (speaking  of  the  Southern  Coast 
ffooCork  to  Berehaven) — 

"I  hare  no  heBitatioii  in  iftyit^g)  thati  both  as  regfirds  duanttty  and 
quality,  the  banks  off  the  coasts  and  the  Irish  ehores  are  richei^  in  fish 
of  all  descriptions  than  those  of  any  country  I  hdve  e?er  sevti.  On 
returning  from  Berehaven  to  Btotlry,  we  came  by  boat,  and  liter&lly 
rowed  acroM  that  fine  bay  through  a  bank  of  herrings.  I  feel  con- 
tdnt  that  with  nets  such  as  those  us^d  in  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Mail, 
or  on  Uie  Gomlsh  coast,  40,000  barrels  ihight  ha?e  heed  taken  that 
night.  Itk  fact,  the  coast  was  swartiiing,  and  if  properly  fished 
would  rival  Scotland  in  her  annual  take." 

In  the  winter  of  1854^  we  are  informed^  Captain  Syulonds 
fohed  between  the  Saltees  atid  Helvick  Head/  on  the  Codst  of 
Waterford,  exploring  the  more  distant  grounds,  and  collecting 
all  particulars  about  the  south-eastern  fisheries. 

"  Twenty-five  trawlers  fished  in  company,  and  all  had  taken  an 
ftTerige  quantity,  but  the  wirid  blowing  'ofi  bhore,  they  were  not 
enabled  to  make  Dunmore  in  proper  time  to  send  the  fish  by  rail  for 
the  Dublin  market  on  Friday.  They  had  firom  ten  to  fifteen  tons, 
ekieflv  turbot,  sole,  brett,  early  plaice,  cod,  &c.,  which  might  have 
Wen  bought  for  5/.  a  ton,  though  in  any  of  the  good  markets  the  ton 
vottld  have  readily  fetched  from  20/.  to  25/.  In  summer,  the  take 
vould  have  been  almost  profitless  if  the  weather  were  equally  Un- 
ftTonrable,  the  more  delicate  fi^h  running  to  taint  on  the  second 
day.  Though  the  weather  was  very  bad,  the  trawler  of  fot*ty  tOnS, 
in  which  Mr.  Symonds  was,  cleared  nearly  40/.  in  three  weeks,  and 
(hnrmg  that  period  threw  overboard  five  tons  of  unsaleable  fish,  oUt 
of  which  M.  de  Melon,  of  Flnisterre,  would  have  manufactured 
prime  fishguano,  worth  at  least  12/.  a  ton.** 

The  following  extract  from  a  lelter^  written  by  Eneas 
MacDonuell,  to  the  Editor  of  "  The  Dublin  Evening  Mail/' 
and  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  valuable  pamphlet  of 
Captain  Symonds,  will  make  manifest  among  many  other 
agreeable  disciosuresy  the  very  great  variety  of  fish  to   be 
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found  along  the  Western  Coast  of  Ireland.  Mr.  HacDonnell 
received  some  valuable  assistance  in  his  researches  from  Mr. 
J.  Eedmond  Barry,  the  Commissioner  of  Irish  Fisheries,  to 
whose  excellent  judgment  he  bears  willing  testiovpny  : — 

*'  I  shall  now  tarn  to  the  publication  issued  by  Captain  Symonds. 
Referring  to  the  supply  of  fish  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  Captain 
Symonds  observes,  (page  17) — *  It  b  notorious  that  all  writers  on  this 
subject,  during  the  past  and  present  century,  agree  on  tbe  most 
essential  point — ^the  abundant  supply  of  every  description  of  fish  and 
shell-fishy  and  that  it  only  needs  proper  boats  and  gear,  coqudou 
energy  and  skill,  to  capture  any  quantity/ 

This  opinion  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  result  of  every  experiment, 
government  or  otherwise,  up  to  the  present  date. 

The  Oommittee  of  the  British  Association  for  extending  the  fish- 
eries  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  made  an  experiment  on  the  weat  coast 
to  test  this  point  in  1847t  and  report  as  follows : — 

'  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  fisheries    on  this    coast 
may  be  successfully  developed  so  as  to  afford  a  considerable  profit  on 
the  capital  employed  by  carrying  out  effectually  the  principle  of  the 
government  curing  stations.     That  principle  is  to  afford  a  steady 
price  to  the  fishermen  for  the  fish  which  thev  may  catch*     The 
agents  of  the  government  curing-stations  have  been  restricted  as  to 
price,  and,  also,  as  to  the  kind  of  fish  they  should  purchase  ;  torbot, 
and  all  other  fish  not  fit  for  curinff,  has  not  been  purchased,  and  as 
this  class  of  fish  is  the  most  abundant  on  that  coast,  it  has  followed 
that  no  sufficient  stimulus  was  given  to  induce  the  fishermen  to  go 
out.'        ....       Captain  Bennett,  the  gentleman  who 
conducted  this  experiment,  adds—'  I  am  satisfied  from  the  quality 
of  the  fish,  the  abundance  of  it  on  the  coast  (even  in  the  unseasoo- 
able  time  of  year  we  commenced  the  fishery,  cod  and  ling  being  oat 
of  season),  that  with  perseverance  and  due  exertion,  and  an  adequate 
provision  of  gear,  &c.,  laid  in  and  kept  on  hand,  that  the  next  sea- 
son's fishing  would  realise  a  profit  exceeding  fifty  per  cent,  and  that 
the  natives  would  cheerfully  and  immediatelv  present  themselves  to 
embark  in  the  undertaking.      We  have  turbot,  soles,  brill,  plaice, 
lobster,  crabs,  &c.,  in  abundance.* 

Captain  Symonds  states  (page  28),  *  Periwinkles,  collected  near 
the  Isle  of  Sky,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  are  carried  in  steam-boats 
to  Glasgow,  and  are  found  to  pay  railway  carriage  to  London  for 
sale  in  Hungerford  Market ;  also,  mussels  are  sent  from  Exmoutb, 
in  Devonshire,  to    London  per  rail.'    In  page  29,  he  adds,  that 
*  many  of  the  largest  dealers  in  fish  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
expressed  an  anxious  desire  to  see  increased  supplies  coming  from 
Ireland,  slating  that  such  was  the  growing  demand  for  fresh  fish  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  that  every  new  lineof  rulway  opened  ad- 
ditional markets  far  beyond  the  present  means  of  supply.*       AgsiQ 
(page  30),  <  Mr.  Leonard,  a  respectable  owner  of  several  fishing 
vessels  out  of  the  port  of  Dublin,  is  quite  convinced  of  the  abun- 
dance of  fish  there  (the  north-west  coast),  and  also  of  herrings  and 
sun-fish.'  .        .  *  The  idea  has  gone  forth  that  the  her* 
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ring>  has  fonaken  the  western  shores  of  Ireliusd ;  this  is,  however, 

f»r  from  being  the  case,  having  witnessed  the  contrary  on  severid 

occasionsy  and  received  abundant  satis&ctory  proofs  of  the  same  from 

parties  iikcapable  of  decepticn.    .  .     The  fact  is,  that  they 

have  alwajs  been  on  the  coast,  though  not  embaying  in  the  same 

Dambera  or  localities  as  heretofore,  and  on  their  coming  to  unusual 

plaoes.  nets  have  not  been  procurable  until  they  were  departing.  One 

instance  of  this  occurred  in  Clew  Bay  last  year.     In  others^  where 

thej  had  no  means  of  buying  nets,  thev  were  altogether  unmolested. 

Had  the  natives  boats  and  nets  fit  for  deep  water,  it  would  be  found 

that  the  herring  fishery  on  the  west  coast  is  second  to  none;  and 

ftcaa  ila  numerous  islands  in  the  deep  sea,  and  g^od  harbours,  is 

pecQ&arlj  adapted  to  it,  and  possesses  facilities  for  prosecuting  it  no 

other  coast  can  boast  of.' 

C^itain  Symonds  states,  in  equally  favourable  terms,  the  abun- 
damt  supply  of  cod,  ling,  turbot,  haddock,  soles,  dorey,  mackerel,  and 
bait  on  Uie  west  coast  of  Ireland  ;  as  also  sun-fish  or  baskinjir-shark, 
aad  lobster,  observing,  that  *  in  no  country  in  the  world  are  lobsters 
mors  numerous,  or  in  gpreater  perfection,  than  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, especiaUy  the  west  and  north-west ;  and  if  the  fishery  was  pro- 
perly worked,  and  means  devised  for  preventing  the  capture  of  the 
ymuig,  the  supply  would  be  sufficient  for  all  the  markets  of  the 
united  Kingdom  that  now  have  recourse  to  foreign  sources.' 

I  shall  now  aei  forth  a  list  of  the  fishes  and  sheli-fish  of  Clew  Bay, 
according  to  m^  recollection,  and  favoured  by  the  revision  of  a 
gentleman  particularly  well  qualified  to  corre'ct  any  errors : — 

Turbot,  sole,  plaice,  brett  or  brill,  flounder,  fiuke,  john-dorey, 
rav,  skate,  bream,  herrings,  salmon,  white  trout,  mulled  cod,  ling, 
hake,  haddock^  mackerel,  grey  gurnet,  red  gurnet,  whiting,  sprat, 
black  pollock,  white  pollock,  coal  fish*  or  glassen,  dogfish,  halibut, 
conger  eels,  sand  eels,  smelts,  pilchard,  whilks  (bait),  lug  (do.), 
lobster,  crab,  oysters,  larj^e  scollop,  small  scollop,  doosheen,  razor- 
fish,  cockles,  mussels,  shrimps,  perriwinkles,  craw- fish,  prawn. 

Clew  Bay  is  frequented,  also,  by  sun-fish  or  basking  snarks,  seals, 
aiid  angel  sharks. 

It  produces  slouck  or  laver,  dillisk,  cranagh,  carrigeen  moss,  sea- 
weed for  manure  or  the  mani^acture  of  kelp,  shell  sand  or  gruano^h, 
and  samphire.  As  I  trust  that  you  will  favour  me  with  the  admis- 
sion of  another  letter  upon  those  interesting  subjects,  I  shall  not 
now  trespass  further  upon  your  indulgence  than  to  state,  that  shortly 
after  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  to  Dublin,  1  dined  in  the 
company  of  that  distinguished  artist,  the  late  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
who,  in  repl^  to  some  inquiries  as  to  his  route  in  Ireland,  said  that 
after  the  business  was  concluded,  he  proceeded  to  the  west,  reached  a 
town  called  Westport,  and  ascended  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
that  he  had  seen  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  other  bays,  and  picturesque 
scenery  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe*  but  that  none  of  them 
equalled  the  scene  then  before  him.     I  thanked  him,  in  the  name  of 

*  Coal-fish  in  EngUnd,  glassen  in  Ireland.  The  young  glassen  may 
be  taken  in  large  quantities,  and  produce  a  large  quantity  of  oil, 
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my  natiTe  pikce,  and  Hftked  his  penninion  to  mention  the  fjiet,  wiiicii 
he  ft*eely  gave^and  again  subsequently,  in  his  own  house*  saying 
that  I  might  repeat  it  wherever  and  wheneTtr  I  chose^  for  it  was 
perfectly  true« 

1  am^Sir,  &c.»  he,  kc^ 

EiisAi  MacI)o>fina«t.* 

Eath$i^nei,  September  1>  1655.** 

These  faots  being  made  evident  to  us,  how  painful  does  not 
the  reflection  on  a  calculation  which  we  have  also  quoted 
become,  namely,  that  *'  about  £200,000  is  annually  paid  by 
Ireland  for  Scotch  herrings."  In  order  that  the  pecuuiar/ 
advantages  resulting  from  an  extended  development  of  these 
resources  may  be  perceptible,  it  is  only  necessary  that  we 
should  cast  our  eyes  over  the  Prospectus  of  the  Society,  which 
contains  a  declaration  signed  by  the  principal  fish  dealers, 
whether  as  factors,  salesmen,  or  retail  fishmongers,  carrying 
on  business  in  Billingsgate  Market,  which  states  that  "  the 

5 resent  supply  of  the  principal  kinds  of  fish  to  the  London 
larket  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,"  and  that,  "  such  supply 
being  extremely  irregular,  they  frequently  sustain  loss."  But 
let  us  now  see  in  what  that  insufficiency  consists^  which  we 
are  enabled  to  discover  by  referring  to  the  Billingsgate  return 
of  fish  for  1850.  In  that  year,  there  were  Bold  in 
BiUingsgate, — 

•*  20d«000  salmon  ;  400,000  live  ood  {  750,000  barrelled  cod ; 
1,600,000  salt  ood;  2,470,000  fresh  haddocks;  19|500,000  smoked 
haddocks ;  97,520,000  soles )  28^620,000  mackerel ;  8,375/104)  fresh 
herrings ;  50,000,000  red  herrings;  147,000,000 bloatefs;  17.020,000 
whitings;  86,600,000  plaice;  800,000  turbots ;  1,220,000  brills 
and  mullet ;  495,696,000  oysters  ;  1»200,000  lobsters ;  600,000  crabs ; 
498,428,628  prawns  ;  9,797,760  eels ;  making  of  fish  alone,  a  total 
or402,978,000,  besides  some  10  millions  of  eels,  near  500  millions 
of  oysters,  the  same  quantity  of  prawns*  and  near  2  millions  of 
lobsters  and  crabs*'* 

It  is  cheerful  to  find  that  a  plan  has  already  been  set  on  foot, 
and  will  soon  be  in  working  order,  which  bids  fair  to  remedy 
the  negligence  which  has  so  long  been  causing  the  non-deve- 
lopment of  those  splendid  fisheries.  In  a  pamphlet  the  excel- 
lence of  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  Captain  Symonds, 
to  whose  office  as  Managing  Director  of  ''*'  The  Loudon  and 
West  of  Ireland  Fishing  Company*^  we  have  already  alluded, 
furnishes  us  with  a  very  lucid  statement  of  the  uianner  in  which 
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the  iMgpm  of  the  Oompanj  are  to  be  carried  (mt,  and  we  fed 

it  impossible  to  refrain  from  expreasdng  oar  great  admimiion 

at  the  adaptability  of  the  means,  or  rather  at  the  intelligence 

vhieh  devised  them.      Gblway  has  been    made  the  base  ct 

operations,    and  we  think  that  in  this  there  has  been  mneh 

jodgmeni  evinced.      Ita  geoffraphioal  position  is  particularlj 

•dvantageoas.    ^^fiitnated  at  tne  head  of  a  magnificent  Fishing 

Bay  thirty  milea  long,  and  seven  miles  broad/'  as  we  are  in. 

famed  by  Captain  Symonds,  ^  abounding  with  fish  and  bait  of 

r?erf  species,  with  good  harbours,  and  a  fishing  population  of 

7,297  men,  497  boys,  with  1,81 1  boats,  and  extensive  salmon 

sad  vhite  trout  rivers,  from  whicb  the  Mk  may  be  cheaply 

obliined  f '  there  is  no  reason  wi)y  Galway  should  not  be  one  of 

the  most  flourishing  fisheries  in  Europe.      '*  There  is,**  adds 

Captain  Symond^j^'^greatlocal  demand  for  both  fresh  and  cured 

fish,  (especially  for  that  of  an  inferior  clasis,  which  would  not 

always  pay  carriage  to  another  market) ;  good  and  capacious 

docks,  with  any  amount  of  storey  and  building  for  curing 

houses  at  a  moderate  rentj^  and  cheap  markets  for  provisions; 

a  railway  within  six  hours  of  Dublin,  eighteen  ol  Birraing* 

ham,  and  twenty  of  London.     The  Capital  to  be  expended 

is  £.10,000/' 

There  are  to  be  at  least  six  Directors,  and  not  more  than  ten 

for  the  Mana^ment;  to  conduct  local  affairs  two  persons  will 

be  employed,  having  a  thorough  acquaintanoQ  wilh  the  subject, 

whose  salaries  are  in  a  great  measore  to  depend  on  the  profits 

of  the  concern,  and  who  will  bold  a  certain  amount  of  shares. 

The  floating  E;»tab|ishment  will  consist  of  Vessels  of  from 

Kveuty^five  to  eighty  tons,  some  of  which  will  be  fitted  with 

veils  to  keep  the  fiah^lobaters,  and  bait  alive«    A  smaller  class 

of  Yeeeeb  will  also  be  employed  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 

tons,  for  the  drift  net  fishing.      Some  of  these  will  also  have 

wells  for  inshoal,  turbot,  trout,  and  lou§  Hue  fiahiug.     There 

vill  aUq  be  row  boats^  from  thirty  to  tbirtv-fi.ve  feet  long,,  for 

the  hayi>herri^g,  mackerel,  seine  net,  and  otheir  fishing. 

Besides  tke^e,  there  will  bealbre  and  aft  schooner  well  boat, 
with  an  auxiliary  screw,  for  transjpottiug  fish  and  lobsters  from 
the  fishing  banks  or  outlying  stations;  a  curing  station,  with 
iiBokii^  house  and  oil  ii'orks,  with  appliances  for  making  man- 
ure, and  ice-bousee  kf  packingfish  in  ice  in  warm  weather;  and 
to  crown  aH,  a  steam  Oarrier  for  conveying  the  fish,  purchased 
from  the  poor  fisbermen»  and  for  prosecuting  the  valuable 
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San  fishing,  the  oil  of  which  fish  is  estimated  aa  irorth  £40, 
and  for  other  usefal  purposes. 

It  is  ako  intended  to  convert  the  coarser  kind  of  fish,  and 
snch  as  are  of  an  nnsaleable  abnndanoe,  into  an  artificial 
gnano  of  a  very  rich  description,  which  in  itself  will  be  a 
great  source  of  profit,  and  will  form  an  article  bj  which  the 
impoverished  lands  on  our  Western  Sea  board  may  be  con- 
siderably enriched.  We  will  now  proceed  to  qaote  a  few 
passages  from  an  article  in  '' The  Field/' respecting  Captain 
Symonds'  able  brochure. 

*'  The  importance  of  this  field  of  industry  has  been  follj  appreci- 
ated in  France,  although  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  in 
this  country.    M.  Payen,  the  agriculturist,  and  M.   Pomniier,  the 
chembt,  made  a  report  of  the  manufactory  of  M.  de  Molon   to  the 
French  Agricultural  Society.    This  establishment  is  at  Concameaui 
in  the  department  of  Finisterre,  and  the  experiments  which  have  been 
carried  on  for  a  period  of  four  years  have  proved  most  satiafactorj. 
The  fish  is  first  boiled,  the  water  and  oil  extracted,  and  the  reoaain- 
der  then  dried  and  reduced  to  powder.    Repeated  analyses  showed 
that  this  powder  was  nearly  as  rich  as  the  best  Peruvian  guano,  the 
chief  ingpredients  of  which  consisted  of  ammonia,  comprising-  15  to 
16  per  cent,  and  of  phosphate  of  lime  22  per  cent ;  while  in  the 
dricMl  fish  there  was  12  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  14  per  cent.,  of 
bone-earth.    This  manure  was  eagerly  bought  by  the  French  farmers 
at  the  rate  of  8Z.  a  ton,  or  about  one-third  less  than  the  price  of  the 
best  Peruvian  guano.     M.  de  Molon  is  about  to  establish  a  manu- 
factory at  Lowestoft,  in  Suffolk,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  prove  as 
successftil  as  the  original  establishment,  and  be  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing into  this  country  a  new  source  of  national  wealth  and  industry. 

The  subject  of  fish  manure  has  also  now  assumed  additiocai 
importance  from  the  proposed  operations  of  the  London  and  West  of 
Ireland  Fishing  Company — a  subject  treated  very  ably  in  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  Fisheries  of  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland  by  Ci^tain  T. 
£.  Symonds,  B.N*     The  enormous  value  of  these  fisheries  is  clearly 
demonstrated ;  and  while  carrying  out  this  part  of  the  plans,  the 
company  propose  also  to  make  use  of  all  renise  matter,  as  well  as 
the  coarser  kmds  of  fish,  in  the  manufactory  of  a  manure,  the  pro- 
perties of  which,  as  stated  above,  almost  place  it  on  a  level  with  the 
best  guano.    In  Professor  Way's  lecture  on  the  subject  he  observed 
it  was  a  oupstion  only  of  a  supply  of  the  raw  material,  not  of  any 
difficulty  m  the  process  of  manufacture;  and  Captain  Symonds 
answers  this  by  collecting  all  the  information  possible  from  the  best 
sources  to  show  that  the  supplv  was  almost  inexhaustible. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  satisnictory  solution  of  the  only  doubt  upon 
this  subject,  the  question  of  supply.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  fsct 
that  the  deposits  of  guano  are  inexhaustible  ;  but  circumstances  may 
arise  to  intercept  the  supply,  which  would  be  productive  of  the  most 
serious  consequences.      It  is  fortunate,  then,  that  the  conversion  of 
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fish  into  a  manure  is  attracting  attention.      A  new   source  of   in- 

dastiy  will  thus  be  ereated»  oor  soil  enriched  bj  employing  products  of 

oor  own  shorea,  and  increased  occupation  thrown  open  for  the  work- 

ii^  classes,  in  addition  to  the  almost  imperative  necessity  there  ap- 

|«srs  to  be  for  obtaining  new  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 

maauTe  ;  for,  as   Professor  Way  justly  observes,  *  without  this  a  term 

wooM  be  reached  when  the  competition  for  mannfactured  manures, 

with  an  insufficient  supply^  would  raise  the  price  up  to  the  extreme 

limits  at  which  their  use  would  be  remunerative.      For  a  time  the 

defidency  would  be  met  by  adulteration  and  inferiority  of  the  article, 

laitVttS,  tog'ether  with  the  scramble  to  get  manure,  would  soon  wean 

fanMnfrom  their  partiality  to  artificial  manures.       Then  indeed 

tbt  prwreaa  of  agriculture  m  this  country — at  all  events>  in  the  use 

of  irncial  manures-— would  receive  a  serious  check.      He  did  not 

risfa  (0  draw  a  eloomy  picture ;  but  such  a  state  of  things  must  inc. 

fitablj  result  if  the  increasing  demand  for  manures  was  not  met 

with  some  new  and  abundant  supply  of  the  raw  material. 

The  subject  of  our  home  fisheries,  in  addition  to  its  immense  im- 
fortance  aaa  question  of  food^supply,  thus  assumes  a  high  and  national 
chsracter.  We  can  only  hope  that  success  may  attend  every  endea- 
Toarthat  is  made  to  increase  and  improve  our  own  sources  of  na- 
^OQsl  industry  and  wealth.*' 

Another  considerable  advantage  which  will  accrue  from  the 
lorking  of  this  excellent  design  will  be  the  employment  of  the 
immense  fishiug  population  of  Gal  way  and  Mayo,  who,  owing 
^olhesmallness  of  their  boats,  and  to  the  insufficiency  of  their 
gear,  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  rare  advan- 
tages of  their  valuable  fisheries. 

Nor  does  Captain  Symonds  foresee  any  disadvantage  to 
arise  from  the  employment  of  the  Cladd^gh  fishermen.  On 
tbe  contrary  he  bears  testimony  to  their  peaceable  and  orderly 
demeanour^  and  to  their  fitness  to  the  task  allotted  to  them. 

Mfeel  satisfied,"  says  this  intelligent  gentleman,  ''that,  with 
judicious  treatment,  these  men  may  he  made  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  Company  hy  employing  them  in  the  different  branches,  with 
leading  fishermen  from  either  the  English  or  Irish  banks  to  com- 
msnd,  by  which  means  the  vessels  will  be  sailed  much  cheaper,  and 
th«  ^onnd  more  efiiciently  fished  than  by  strangers.'* 

And,  he  adds  his  belief  that,  with  all  these  facilities  of  na- 
Vat^  aud  art,  and  with  the  application  of  enterprise  and  capi* 
tal,  Galway  can  be  made  to  rival  those  towns  in  Holland, 
^hose  wealth  and  prosperity  originated  in  much  smaller  be- 
giuiiings,  far  less  accessible  to  them  than  those  at  the  disposal 
of  oar  own  fishing  population. 

Here  at  last  we  have  a  practical  undertaking  whose  future 
success*  is  obvious,  and  for  wiiich  we  have  to  thank  the 
I 
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Limited  Liability  Bill.     In  this  uniform  By  stem    our   ttxind 
are  not  dazzled  by  the  pretence  of  imposing  theories,  or  p-^r 
plexed  by  the  enunciation  of  scientific  wonders.      Its  beaatilii 
simplicity  can  be  comprehended  by  all,  and  the  most  minat< 
details  of  its  principles  bear  the  stamp  of  usefulness  impresses 
upon  them.    In   such   a  part  of  Ireland  as  QbIwbj,  where 
habits  of  practical  industry/ (notwithstanding  the  many  good 
and  noble  qualities  of  its  people)  have  never  been  remarkably 
prominent,  a  society  such  as  the  one  under  our  consideration^ 
must  of  necessity  be  productive  of  good  and  nleiitifui  froits, 
in  the  incentives  to  active  industry  which  it  will  supply.     The 
genealogical  talent  of  the  people  may  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed in  studying  the  substantial  peculiarities  of  the  fianj 
tribes,  than  in  discussing  the  relative  merits  to  ancestral  dis- 
tinction  of  the  human  tribes  of  that  Milesian  Colony,  and 
the  reclamation  by  means  of  artificial  guano,  of  the   swamp; 
marsh,  and  the  barren  moor,  will  be  a  more  laudable  emploj- 
ment,  than  either  laying  out  race  courses,  or  enclosing  deer 
parks.     The  indolent  nature  of  the  Gelt  has  long  been  the 
pet  expression  which  flew  to  every  Englishman's  Kps  whenever 
the  subject  of  Ireland's  grievances  have  meen  mooted ;  it  has 
come  down  to  us,  hand  in  hand,  with  that  triumph  of  aUitera- 
tiou,  "  Pigs,  Priests,  Politics,  and  Potatoes ;"  though  the  ut?- 
equalled  industry  of  our  countrymen,  in  France,  in  England, 
and  in  America,  have  made  it  evident  to   the  world,  that 
circumstances»  and  not  nature,    were  the  causes  which  pre- 
vented its  appearance  in  our  native  country. 

We  have  now  given  us  an  excellent  opportunity  of  stili 
more  strongly  exhibiting  the  injustice  of  the  calumny,  and 
that  opportunity  is  afforded  us  by  the  people,  who,  hitherto 
ignorant  of  our  real  character,  have  attributed  to  us  vices 
which  their  experience  of  us  will  shortly  teach  them  were  les5 
natural  than  acquired.    If  this  project  succeeds,  and  for  iu 
success  we  need  seek  no  higher  pledge  than  the  fact  of  having 
such  a  man  as  Commander  Symonds  as  its  managing  director, 
we  have  every  just  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rest  of  our  well- 
sheltered  and  capacious  Sea  Ports  will  become  more  known 
and  more  appreciated ;  and  that  with  that  knowledge  and  that 
appreciation,  will  come  some  practical  measures  for  thebenef^ 
of  the  commercial  world,  and  the  employment  of  the  impoverished 
but  hardy  population  which  lives  along  their  shores.    Irres- 
pective of  the  vast  agricultural  resources  of  Ireland,  its  bigblj 
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valtialile   tniu^ral  piroductioiifl   are    of  a   nature   sufficiently 
tiinetive  to  tempt  speoalation  to  any  extent,  were  their  localities 
but  rendered  accessible  to  the  inen!;hant  vessel  or  the  waggon. 
Nor  woald  this  be  a  task  of  insurmountable  difficulty.     Into 
the  very  waters  of  that  Bay,  which  has  been  chosen  as  the 
fitting  spot  upon  which  to  carry  out  a  great  fishing  enterprise, 
Lough  Corrib  flows.    "Were  there  but  a  channel  or  canal  large 
enoogh  to  float  vessels  of  a  few  tons  burthen,  cut  for  a  distance 
o(  two  or  three  miles,  the  navigation  of  the  Corrib  would  be 
•nsomplished,  and  through  that  noble  sea  avenue  the  beautiful 
Coooeioara  marble,  and   the  produce  of  the  Tin,  Lead,  L-on, 
and  Copper  mines  of  Mayo  and  Galway,  could  be  transported 
to  tiie  English  manufacturersi     We  do  sincerely  trust  that  the 
ody  society  set  on  foot  for  many  years  in  Ireland^   which 
promises  to  benefit  a  great  portion  of  the  labouring  classes, 
nay  also  become  the  foundation  ci  practical  undertakings  in 
tjuf  coanir^,  and  that  our  people^  by  observing  its  application 
80  thoroughly  laid  open  to  theit  inspection,  may  bring  their 
eiperience  to  bear  upon  enterprises  of  a  similar  kind.     If  so, 
it«  formation  will  become  a  tarning  point  in  our  history,  which 
will  serve  to  mark  the  line  between  the  darkness  of  our  utter 
prostration  and  the  dawning  of  our  prosperity ;  recording  the 
period  when  wild  theories,  supiueness,  or  the  unhealthy  excite- 
ment of  the  public  feelings,  with  all  the  horrors  of  agrarian  agi- 
tation, ceased  to  form  our  national  characteristics,  and  when  in 
their  places  business  habits,  industry,  development  of  the  vast 
resources  of  our  country,  with  all  the  other  sinews  of  a  nation's 
strength,  began  to  be  perceptible. 

Now  particularly,  when  so  many  of  our  countrymen  are 
^crossing  the  Atlantic  to  settle  again  at  home,  it  is  pleasant 
to  reflect  that  for  many  of  them  there  is  really  "  a  good  time 
coming/'  which  will  lay  open  to  them  a  field  upon  which  they 
maj  follow  out  the  good  eianiple  they  have  learned  from  our 
western  neighbours,  nor  have  any  cause  to  regret  their  having 
obcved  those  instnicts  which  knitted  them  to  Ireland.  In  the 
Dttan  lime,  we  heartily  wish  success  to  the  "  London  and 
West  of  Ireland  Fishing  Company,*'  and  to  its  able  managing 
director,  Commander  Symonds  :  we  sincerely  believe  that  no 
faaiit  iky  will  behold  the  realizatiofl  of  many  of  his  hopes, 
and  we  as  sincerely  trust  that  he  may  live  himself  to  see  it, 
«^4  \o  receive  the  thanks  of  a  people  for  being  the  instrument, 
^der  Providence  of  unfolding,  and  of  turning  to  profitable 
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account,  their  inexhaustible  *' mines  under  water/*  as  ther 
have  been  called  by  Sir  William  Temple,  and  of  being  the 
first  to  give  a  fitting  example  in  their  own  country  of  what  an 
enterprise,  carried  on  in  a  practical  and  business-like  manner, 
can  accomplish. 


Art.  IX.— lord   BROUGHAM'S  SPEECH  ON 
JUDICIAL   STATISTICS. 

Speech  of  Lord  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords^  on  Monday ^ 
Srd  March,  1856.  Specially  Reported  in  "  The  Lav 
Amendment  Journal,  being  the  Weekly  Journal  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Amendment  of  the  Law/'  VoL 
L  No.  4,  March  13th,  1856,  p.  21. 

'' Omnes  comites  et  barones  una  voce  responderant,  quod 
noluut  leges  Anglise  mutare,  quae  hucusque  usitatse  sunt  et 
approbatse."  Just  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  ago,  a 
British  Parliament  thas  expressed  themselves,  and  from  that 
epoch  to  the  present  era,  wise,  and  able,  and  earnest  men  have 
but  too  frequently  found  later  Parliaments  as  unwilling  as  that 
of  Merton  to  change  the  Laws  of  England ;  without,  however, 
the  sound  objections  against  particular  mutations  which 
that  Parliament  could  urge  against  the  revocation  of  the  law 
of  special  bastardy. 

It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  men  confounded,  in  all  these 
ast-by  years,  amendments  with  innovations ;  and  although  the 
aw  reformers  of  one  age  may  have  been  considered  as  patriot^i, 
and  as  benefactors  of  the  nation  in  the  next ;  yet  in  their  own 
time  they  were,  in  all  probability,  met  by  the  reproaches  of 
upsetters  "  of  the  glorious  pillars  of  the  Con<iititutioii/' 
"wild  theorists,"  "jacobins,"  possibly  *' traitors." 

When  one  comes  to  consider  all  these  things  carefully  and 
closely;  when  he  remembers  how  earnestly  Bomilly,  and 
Mackintosh,  and  others  of  their  era,  toiled  and  wrote,  and 
when  reasoning  failed,  "  coaxed,"  the  legislature  into  wise 
measures  of  amelioration  of  the  old  laws  oi  the  kingdom,  one 
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can  only  feel   regret  that  so  much  genius  should  have  been 
Tcquired  to  persuade  reasonable  men  into  reasonable  measures. 
There  is,  however,  to  the  student  of  our  history  of  legisla- 
tion, one  bright  and  cheering  point  amidst  all  these  clouded 
records — ^all    great   amendments  in  the  law  have  been  the 
work  of  liawyers.     And  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  thus.     If 
Uv  be  a  science,  who  can  see  its  defects,  and  appreciate  its 
perfections  so  clearly  as  its  student  or  its  adept — and  thus  it 
c<nni»  to  pass,  that  from  Somers  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to 
Brougham    and  the  Reform  Bill,   our  legal  reformers  have 
Tserer  forgotten  that  in  repairing  those  decays  which  time  has 
mde  in  the  constitution,  still  greater  rents  may  be  caused  by 
Tssb  or  by  unskilful  alterations.      When  Sydney  Smith  said, 
that  every  man  thought  he  could  drive  a  gig,  cultivate  a  small 
farm,  ana  write  a  leader  for  a  newspaper,  he  stated  a  truth  i 
WtYie  might  have  added,  that  every   man  considered  l\imself 
capable  of  amending  the  laws  of  England ;  yet,  as   Jeremy 
^exvtham  most  truly  wrote,  referring  to  law  reform, — *'  Adding 
to  the  mass  in  the  Augean  stable,  every  ox  had  wisdom  for — every 
OIL  that  ever  was  put  into  it :  to  employ  a  river  in  the  cleansing  of 
it,  required,  not  the  muscle,  but  the  genius  of  a  Hercules." 

To  no  nian  now  living,  possibly  to  no  man,  does  England  owe 
more  than  to  Lord  Brougham,  who  has  applied,  not  alone  his 
"genius,"   but  also  his  "  muscle,"  to  the  repairing  of  the 
grand  edifice  of  the  national  legislation,  whilst  preserving  its 
fair  and  noble  proportions.      Eight-and- twenty  years  ago  his 
memorable  motion  upon  Law  Reform  procured  the  formation 
of  two  most  important  Commissiions,    one   on  Judicial  Pro- 
ceedings,  the  other  on  the   Law    of   Real   Property;    and, 
irrespective  of  the  amendments  eflfected  tlirough  the  recom- 
mendatious  of  these  Committees^  their  Reports  will  ever  be 
considered  as  the  most  valuable  and  important  of  those,  but 
half-worked  mines  of   information,   the   Parhamentary  Blue 
BooVs. 

England  is  deeply  indebted  to  Lord  Brougham  for  his  long. 
Mid  never-ceasing  struggle  to  render  her  code  of  legislation 
worthy  her  constitution.  When  he  began  to  work  this  great 
<\ue8tion,  he  was  accused  of  deserting  his  own  principles, 
l)ccauae  he  did  not  oppose  all  plans  of  legal  reform  less  com- 
prehensive or  well  considered  than  his  own.  Because  he  was 
thus  anxious  and  thus  unselfish,  he  was  accused  of  adopting 
this  conciliatory  Course  from  motives  of  personal  ambition. 
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9nd  these  accusations  were  ma^e  at  a  time  when  he  bad 
taken  most  effectual  measures  to  prevent  even  the  offer  of  the 
post  indicated  by  his  rivals  being  tendered  to  him.  But,  ZiVing 
down  these  slanders,  he  has  earned  and  secured  the  ^atitode 
of  his  country,  and  has  lopg  possessed^  despite  bitter  political 
and  party  hatreds — 

"  The  unwilling  gratitude  of  base  mankind/' 

Amongst  all  Lord  Brougham's  various  scheme^  of  Lav 
Reform  there  is  not  one  more  admirable  in  design,    or  more 
elaborate  in  its  details,  than  that  developed  in  the  Resolutions 
upon  Judicial  Statistics  which  we  shall  just  now  present  to  the 
reader.      Doubtless,  to  the   general   mass  of  readers^  these 
Hesolutions  do  not  appear  so  important  as  to  the  few  who  are, 
like  ourselves,  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  subjects  to 
which  they  immediately   refer  ;  yet  no   man   reading  thesf 
Resolutions,  with  ordinary  attention, can  fail  to  comprelxend  the 
vast  amount  of  important  information,  we  may  write,  of  in- 
fallible knowledge,  which  must  of  necessity  accrue  from  the 
adoption,  by  the  legislature,  of  the  well  considered  and  wise 
principles  contained  in  the  document. 

The  Resolutions  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  That  a  Judicial  Survey  should  be  laade,  to  be  coalinued  qoinqnen- 
niaUjr;  showing, 

1.  The  Number  of  Courts  in  the  United  Kingdom; 

2.  The  Geographical  Limits  of  their  respective  Jurisdictions; 

3.  The  Nature  of  the  Subjects  they  have  to  deal  with  ; 

4.  The  Number  of  the  Judges  and  Officers  attached  to  them,  whether 
salaried  or  not ; 

5.  The  Amount  of  Salaries  and  Fees  received  by  such  Judges  and 
Officers ; 

6.  The  Funds  out  of  which  they  are  paid  ; 

7.  The  Amount  of  Business  brought  before  them ;  and 

8.  The  Proportion  of  such  Courts  to  the  Population,  and  Character 
of  each  Court  or  District : 

II.  Tliat  as  respects  Criminal  Statistics  accurate  Tables  should  be  an- 
nuaUy  prepared ;  showing, 

1.  All  Offences  brought  within  the  Cognizances  of  the  Police,  clas- 

sified under  different  Heads ; 

2.  The  Number  of  Persons  apprehended  and  charged  with  CrimM 

and  Misdemeanors ; 

3.  The  Number  of  those  summarily  proceeded  with,  distinguishing 

those  discharged  and  punished  ; 

4.  The  Number  of  Persons  committed  and  bailod  for  Trial  to  Ses- 

sions and  Assizes ;  and 

5.  The  Courts  to  which  they  stand  so  committed  and  bailed  : 

III.  That  such  Tables  should  show  all  such  Particulars  as  may  be  ob^ 
tained  relative  to  the  Individuals  so  committed,  as  to  their 
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m.  Sex, 

c.  Degree  of  Instniction, 

d.  Condition,  whether  single  pr  married,  and,  if  married,  having 

Children  or  fiot, 

e.  Place  of  Birth, 

/.  Phu»  of  Domicile, 
y.  IVade  and  Occnpation,  and 

A.  Antecedents  of  the  Criminals,  showing  in  case  oi  Re-commit* 
tals  how  many  Times  they  have  been  committed,  and  the 
Crimes  they  had  committed,  and  the  Punishments  they  had 
undergone  ; 
IV.'ntattlie  above  Information  and  Particulars  should  be  given  in 
r^btion  to  the  different  Classes  of  Crimesi  and  to  the  Coiinties  where 
Iter  have  been  committed : 
y.  natthe  Causes  of  Crime,  as  fiir  as  they  may  be  traced  or  ascer- 
fimed.  should  also  be  given  in  connection  with  such  Classification  of 
Crones  and  Criminals : 
7L  That  the  Number  of  Offences  detected  and  undetected,  and  Num- 
ber of  Persona  committed  for  Trial,  should  be  shown  in  pi^pertion 
10  the  Population  of  each  County ;  distingaishing  Crimes  committed 
by  the  UoraL  and  by  the  Town  Population  : 
VH  That  the  Results  of  the  Trials  should  be  given ;  showing; 

1.  The  Number  of  Persons  acquitted  and  the  Number  convicted ; 
'2.  The  Kind  of  Punishments  or  Fines  awarded  in  relation  to  the 
different  Crimes ; 
the  same  classified  by  Counties,  and  distingaishing  the  Courts  by 
which  the  Punishments  or  Finea  are  awarded : 
VI IL  That  Accounts  should  be  given  of  the  Execution  or  Commuta- 
tion of  Punishments  or  Fines,  whether  by  Death,  TransportatioB, 
Pena\  Servitude,  or  otherwise ;    and,  in  the  Case  of  Traasportation, 
to  what  Penal  Colony  the  Criminals  have  been  sent  t 
IK.  That  the  Number  of  Tickets  of  Leave  granted  to  Criminals  in  the 
Prisons  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  ooademned  to  Penal  Colo&ies 
ihoidd  be  given ;  showing 

1 .  The  Crimes  such  Criminals  had  committed ; 

2.  The  Punishments  to  which  they  had  been  condemned ;  and 

3.  The  Length  of  Time  they  had  already  been  punished : 

X.  That  Accounts  should  be  given  of  the  Number  of  Coroners'  Inquests 
or  Inquiries  for  Murders,  Homicides,  and  Accidental  Deaths,  and  also 
of  the  Number  of  Suicides  in  each  County,  and  la  each  Month  of  the 
Tear: 

XI.  That  Prison  Returns  should  be  prepared  ;  showing 

1.  The  Number  of  Prisoners  entered  and  diq;>osed  of,  according  to 
their 
a.  Sex, 
*.  Age, 

e.  Pkce  of  Birth, 
d.  Trade  or  occupation, 
€,  Crime,  and 
/.  Punishment; 
^  The  Number  of  Re-committals  in  the  respeetive  Prisons; 
3.  The  Duration  of  Punishment  tlie  Prisoners  have  already  suffer- 
ed, and  that  which  they  have  yet  to  undergo ;, 
»    4.  The  System  pursued  as  to  separate  ImpriJBonmeBt,  or  otherwise ; 
5.  The  Nature  of  Employment  of  Prisoners,   and  the  Amount  of 
Uieir  Earnings ; 
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6.  The  Degree  of  Instruction,  religious  and  indastriaJ,    poaaeaaed 

hj  the  Prisoners  on  their  entering  and  on  their  leti^ing  tbm 
Prisons ; 

7.  The  State  of  Health;  showing, 
a.  The  Rate  of  Mortality, 

b   Cases  of  Insanity, 

c.  Diet, 

d.  Ventilation  and  Warming ;  and 

8.  The  Cost  of  Prisons: 

XII.  That  special  Betums  should  be  given  respecting  JuTeoUe  LMia^ 
quents:  showing, 

a.  The  Sex, 
*.  Age, 

c.  Degree  of  Instruction, 

d.  Trade  or  Occupation, 

c.  HaTing  Parents  living  or  not,  and  which  Parents ;  distin^izish. 

ing,  in  Cases  of  Re-committals, 
/.  The  Crimes  they  had  before  committed, 
g.  The  Punishment  they  had  suffered,  and 
A.  How  many  Times  they  have  been  committed  ; 

XIII.  That  Returns  should  be  given  of  the  Number  of  Beformatory 
Schools  established,  showing  the  Number  of  Youths  admitted  and 
disposed  of,  classified  according  to  their. 

a.  Sex, 

b.  Age, 

c.  Degree  of  Instruction,  and 

d.  Trade  or  Occupation : 

XIV.  That  as  regards  Civil  and  Commercial  Judicial  Stati«tic9,  bU 
Courts  of  Justice,  of  whatever  Nature,  should  b«  required  to  give 
annually  Returns  of  their  working ;  showing, 

1.  The  Number  of  Plaints  entered  ; 

2.  The  Number  of  Appearances ; 

3.  The  Number  of  Causes  tried; 

4.  The  Number  left  in  arrear: 

5.  The  Nature  of  the  Causes  tried,  classified  under  distinct  Heads, 

such  as  Causes 
a.  of  Property, 
6.  of  WiUs, 

c.  of  Divorce, 

d.  of  Bills  of  Exchange, 

e.  of  Insurance,  &c,  &c. ; 

6.  The  Amount  of  Property  in  Dispute ; 

7.  The  Number  of  Motions  for  new  Trial ; 

8.  The  Number  of  new  Trials ; 

9.  The  Courts  to  which  the  Appeals  were  carried ; 

10.  Tlie  Courts  from  which  they  were  brought ; 

11.  The  Number  of  Judgments  affirmed  or  reversed ; 

12.  The  Causes  of  the  Reversals 

13.  The  Duration  of  the  Suit,  and  Appeal  (if  any) ; 

14.  The  Costs  allowed  upon  Taxation; 

15.  The  Number  of  Juries  summoned  ; 

16.  The  Number  of  Causes  tried  without  Juries  ;  and 

17.  The  Number  of  Interlocutory  Ordere :. 

XV .  That  the  Admiralty  Courts  should  give  Betums  of, 

1.  The  Number  of  Vessels  proceeded  against,  distinguishing  Cticf 
where  other  Vessels  or  Parties  were  proceeding ; 
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2.  The  Nature  of  the  Causei ; 

3w  The  1>ttration  of  the  Suits ; 

4.  The  Amoant  for  which  the  Actions  were  Entered ; 

6    The  Number  of  CaoBes  decided  for  Plaintiffs  and  fur  Defendants ; 

6.  The  Number  of  Causes  where  Appeals  liare  been  made  ; 

7.  The  Courta  to  which  such  Appeals  ha^e  been  made ; 

8.  The  Number  of  Judjgments  affirmed  and  reversed ; 

9.  Tlie  Number  of  Causes  referred  to  the  Registrar  and  Merchants  ; 
\Ql  The  Amount  reported  by  them,  and  whether  oontlrmed  or  not  by 

the  Judge ;  and 
11.  The  Amount  of  Costs: 
\TL  That  the  Sodesiastical  Courts  should  give  Returns* 
1.  As  Tegards  Testamentary  Matters; 
s.  Of  the  Number  of  Grants  of  Probate  and  of  Administration, 
&.  Number  of  Cases  in  which  Probate  or  Administration  has 

pofaed  unmyposed, 
e.  Number  of  Cases  in  which  they  were  opposed, 

d.  The  I>UTation  of  the  Causes, 

e.  The  Number  of  Causes  appealed* 

/.  The  €}ourts  to  which  such  Appeals  were  brought, 

t.  The  Results  of  such  Appeals, 
.  The  Coat  of  Suits; 
t.  As  regards  Matrimonial  Causes ; 
a.  Number  of  Cases,  distinguishing  those  instituted  by  Husband 

and  by  Wife, 
6.  Number  of  Judgments  for  Husband  and  for  wife, 

c.  Number  of  Causes  appealed* 

d.  The  Ck>ttrts  to  which  such  Appeals  were  brought* 
«.  The  Besults  of  such  Appeals* 

/.  The  Duration  of  Suits,  and 
y.  The  Cost  of  Suits ; 
a.  As  regards  Ecclesiastical  Offences  s 
«.  Number  of  Cases* 
6.  The  Nature  of  the  Causes, 

c.  The  Number  of  Judgments  for  Plaintiflb  and  Defendants, 

d.  The  Number  of  Appeals, 

e.  The  Courts  to  which  such  Appeals  were  brought* 
/  The  Results  of  such  Appeals, 

g.  The  I>uration  of  the  Suit, 
k.  The  Cost  of  the  Suits 
XVII.  That  the  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  should  give  Returns  of 
\ .  The  Number  of  Bankruptcies  in  each  County  or  District  t 

2.  The  Amount  of  Bankruptcies,  under  different  Heads ; 

3.  The  Amount  of  the  Debts,  distinguishing  those  secured  from 

those  upon  personal  Obligations ; 

4.  The  Amount  of  Assets,  distinguishing  real  firom'personal ; 

5.  The  Amount  of  Diyidends  paid*  under  proportional  Heads ; 

6.  The  Trades  of  the  Bankrupts ; 

7.  The  immediate  or  proximate  Causes  of  Bankruptcies  i 

8.  The  Amount  of  the  Expenses  to  the  Bankrupt  Estate  of  work* 

ing  the  Fiats : 
Xvul.  That  all  such  Returns  should  he  tahulated  in  some  uniform 

Usnner,  so  as  to  admit  of  Comparison  with  each  other : 
^^  That  the  same  Returns  should  be  giren  for  England*  Scotland* 

and  Irdand,  and  published  simultaneously : 
aI.  That  a  Department  for   the  Collection  of   Judicial   Stotistica 
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should  be  formed  in  connection  with  the  Home  Office,  or  other 
Statistical  Department  already  in  existence,  to  which  all  such  Returns 
should  be  anoaallj  transmitted,  except  the  quinquennial  Account 
respecting  the  Judicial  Organization  i  and  that  the  same  Department 
should  make  an  annual  Beport  to  Parliament  at  a  stated  Time,  present- 
ing such  Returns  in  a  collected  Form,  iUustratiTeofthe  State  and  Pro- 
gress of  the  Administration  of  the  Law  throughout  tlie  United 
Kingdom. 

These  Resolutions  have  been  read,  and  earnestly  considened, 
by  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers^  and  legislators  in  England,  and 
we  have  not  heard  of  one  objector  whose  opinion  was  worth/ 
of  the  slightest  regard*  Indeed  all  have  given  them  the  full- 
est approval.  An  old  friend  of  Xiord  Brougbain's  has^  as  a 
friend  and  fellow-laborer  should,  applied  his  own  knowledge 
to  the  subject^  and  has  recommended  the  following  additions 
to  the  Eesolutions : — 

II. 

4.  I  think  it  important  that  the  number  of  reoognisanctt»  estreated 

for  non-appearance  should  be  giren  with  the  cLMsifleation. 
IPrieoner*  under  bail,  witMsses^  4c.  I  beKeve  H  would  turn 
out  that  very  few  accused  persons  who  are  admitted  to  bail, 
forfeit  their  recogpisances.  Thia  ImC  oovpled  with  the  leflec- 
tion,  that  the  individual  in  de&ull  becomes  an  exile  and  there- 
by incurs  a  severe  punishmeiit,  will  tend  gradually  to  inerease 
the  numbers  admitted  to  bail,  and  tiKis  diminish  a  great 
hardship. 
VII. 

1.  Bills  ignored  should  be  distinguished  IVom  aoquittahk 

10.  Not  ooiy  the  number  of  Inquests,  but  the  verdicts  riioald  be 
given,  and  where  the  death  is  accidental  or  1^  the  visitation  of 
Qod»  the  caose  ef  death  should  be  indicated. 
XI. 

5.  The  dispetHioa  of  tho'earstegs  skoold  be  given. 
XVI. 

2.  Divorce  Bills  with  their  fate. 

Divorce  Bills  though  in  form  LegislaliT^  menufw,  are  or  ought 
tobeJudleialaotfe. 

.  It  is  ahnost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
ttiese  Resolutions ;  and,  m  oar  mioMi,  the?  will  be  perfect  if 
the  suggestions  of  additional  points  wbictt  we  htxre,  th^gh 
the  foregoing  letter  noted,  be  adopted.  If  Lord  Brougham's 
Besolutiona  were  proposed  to  any  assembli^  of  men  who 
have  been  eng«iged'  i«  the  consideration  of  Social,  Statistical, 
and  Legislative  (joestions,.  they  could  not  fail  to  be  received 
with  unanimoofi  approval ;  but,  proposed  as.  they  are,  to  tiie 
Hotise  of  Lords,  one  is  by  no  means  snrc  of  their  adoption. 
We  hope,  however,  that  their  plain,  patent  good  sense,  will 
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(irevail  in  iiulucing  the  Lords  ta  adppt  tb^iu^  evf^i;  tliQUgh  the 
RAMUS  for  their  adoption  may  not  be  so  evident  to  their 
Ixird>hips  as  to  others  outside  tbe  Peerage. 

If  law  is  ever  to  become  a  science  in  thes^  l^ipgdoms,  it) 
can  ouly  be  raised  to  this  position,  through  tlie  adoption, 
fully  and  qompletely,  of  suqh  rules  and  principles  as  arei  indi- 
cated and   contem)dated  by,  and  developed   in,    t^  above 
inserted  Resolutions.     At  present,  to  be  an  English  lawyer, 
monliy  the  noble  title,   implies   that  the   man   possesses   the 
mini  of  a  philosopher,  the  sharpness  of  an  attorneyj^  the 
oeooiy  of  a   detective  policeman,  and  tbe  CQuatitutioa  of  a 
jn»>£ghter, 

it  the  outeet,  he  is  overcome  by  the  statutes  at  large ; 
be  is  overwhelmed  by  the  reports  extending  from  the  Year 
Boob  to  Tte  Jurist ;  he  is  confounded  by  Saunders^  astounded 
\>}  Chitty,  coufused  by  Selwyn,  and  lost  in  Arcbbold  and 
Bascoe.  Having  mastered  a  series  of  BBK>dem  acta  of  par* 
bment,  au  act  to  amend  an  act  overturns  all  his  knowledge  \ 
and  after  wading  through  cases  without  nuoabei;,  the  conflict- 
ing opinions  of  judges  leave  bim  floating  away  on  a  blaok 
sea  of  doubiy  hopeless,  and  despairing  of  cetlainty ;  and  al 
lea^,  driven  by  that  inexorable  Harpy,  an  anxious  attorney, 
be  IS  forced  to  write  some  opinion,  and  in  the  deep  depths  of 
his  oncertaiat^  he  begins  to  feel  that,  lii(^  Necessity^  he  has 
**  no  law/' 

And  why  is  the  Law  of  England  in  this  eoMJilion,  this 
shameful  condition,  when  considered  as  a  science,  and  when  con- 
trasted as  a  science  with  the  state  of  thq  Law  in  other  Nations  ^ 
Simply,  because  codificatioii,  and  a  recQncileioent  of  ooofliatiag 
judicial  decisions  have  never  been  attempted,  and  became  owt 
absurd  separati<m  of  law  and  equitj",  with  our  fhsty,  useless 
ecclesiastical  courts,  upheld  as  special  instiluiions,^  hav^  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  any  wide  and  cprnprehensiive,  miesAi}jres 
o(  reform,  through  the  diffietdtiesi  raided  by  influatttial  asd 
interested  peraona. 

However,  information,  such  as  LordBrqugham'a  Besollitions 
must  procure^  will,  if  the  Besolutioos.  be  adopted,  speedHy^ 
safely,  aod  surely,  enable  the  legal  r^cuwec,  and  eoablA  ^a 
SoQaty  for  the  Amendmeoi)  of  tha  Lawt,  to  o«ertof»,  by 
bets  and  figoras,  the  whole  edifiee  of  stttpitKty,  selfishness^ 
aWrdity,  and  red-tapism,  raised  acoom)  tlie  timQ-honored 
abuses  ol  our  legal  "  institution^/' 
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Why  do  we  thus  delay  tlie  reader  by  words  of  ours,  in  sup- 

E3rt  of  these  Resolutions?    Their  best   advocate    is    Lord 
roughaiD^  himself,  who  thus  spoke,  in  introducing  them  to 
the  House  of  Lords : — 

*'  I  rise,  in  pursuance  of  my  notice  a  fortnight  ago,  to  bring 
before  your  Lordships  the  great  subject  of  Judicial^  Statistics. 
When  that  notice  was  given,  my  noble  and  learned   friend  (Lord 
Chancellor)  desired  an  explanation  of  the  term.     It  signifies  the 
regular  and  constant  record  of  the   whole  particulars    connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  law  in  all  its  branches :  its  adminis- 
tration by  all  courts,  civil  and  criminal,  general  and  local ;   the  state 
of  those  courts,  as  to  judges  and  other  office-bearers  ;  their   whole 
proceedings  through  every  stage  ;  together  with  every  matter  con- 
cerning the  working  of  the  law,  though  not  having  come  within  the 
cognizance  of  any  tribunal— in  a  word,  the  record,  in  minute  detail, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  a  tabular  form,  of  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  execution  of  our  laws.      Needs  there  more  be  said  to  show 
1  will  not  say  the  great  value,  but  the  paramount  importance,  nay, 
the  absolute  necessity,  of  this  knowledge  to  the  makers  of  those 
laws?     Can  we,  I  will  not  say  conveniently,  but  rationally,  nay,  can 
we  safely,  can  we  honestly,  exercise  our  legislative  functions  with- 
out having  this  information  upon  the  action  of  the  laws  which  we 
make,  or  of  those  made  by  our  predecessors,  and  which  we  are  coo* 
stantly  required  to  abrogate,  or  alter,  or  continue?     We   make 
some  change  in  the  system.     We  are  bound  to  examine  how  that 
new  law  works :  unless  we  know  all  the  facts  connected    with  its 
execution,  how  can  we  tell  whether  or  not  it  was  wisely,  that  is, 
usefully  adopted  ? — whether  we  should  persist  in  our  course,  or 
retrace  our  steps,  or  proceed  in  another  direction  ?     Jurisprudence      ' 
is  eminently  a  practical  science,  and  the  work  of  a  safe  because  a 
prudent  lawgiver  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  tentative  kind.    It 
behoves  him  to  carry  it  on  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  effects 
which  his  measures  nave  produced.    He  can  but  dimly  see  even  to 
the  shortest  distance  before  him ;  therefore  is  he  bound  carefully  to 
look  behind,  and  on  each  side,  that  he  may  be  well  assured  he  has 
made  no  mistake,  and  be  full  sure  of  his  ground.      When  we  are 
suling  upon  an  unknown  coast  or  a  coast  little  known,   where  we 
eannot  have  the  benefit  of  a  chart,  how  shall  we  hope  to  be  safe,  if 
we  possess  neither  compass  to  guide  our  course  nor  lead  to  give  us 
soundings  and  keep  us  secure  from  shoals  and  sunken  rocks  f    Full 
and  minute  statistical  details  are  to  the  lawgiver,  as  the  chart,  the 
compass,  and  the^  lead  to  the  navigator. 

WhQU  I  referred  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Chancellor)  to  the  French 
reports  and  tables  as  the  specimen  of  such  information  which  ap* 
proachfld  nearest  to  perfection,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said,  I  wss 
not  aware  that  we  possessed  a  body  of  statistical  facts  in  the  yearly 
Betums  of  criminals,  to  which  the  learned  judges  often  referred  in 
their  "charges  to  grand  juries.  I  was  fully  aware  of  their  existence 
and  their  uses,  as  I  then  told  my  noble  and  learned  friend;  and 
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it  iras  beeaNue  I^wu  well  acquainted  with  them  that  I  pronounced 
our  ju^ciaJ  statiiBtics  to  be  at  the  opposite  point  from  the  French^ 
and  to  be  the  very  worst  which  any  country  affectine  to  have 
sneh  Betoma  possesses.  It  will  presently  appear  why  I  rated  the 
Freoeh  so  hig-h,  and  ourselves  so  low*  in  this  gpi*eat  department—, 
a  department  which  alone  can  make  legislation  a  branch  of  indue* 
tiTe  science  aod  bring  it^  so  to  spealc^  within  the  scope  of  Lord 
Baoon's  rules. 

in  18M  an  important  cong^ss  to  discuss  the  various  statistical 

qoestions  with    a  view  to  the  intercourse  of  different  nations,  was 

isKBbled  at   Brnsselsy   summoned  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 

v^  viA  his  sons  attended  on  one  of  its  three  days.    The  Minister 

of  ite  Interior  presided,  and   nearly  a  hundred  deleeates^  mostly 

Cin  officiad  stations,  attended  from  all  parts  of  Europe  save 
and  from  the  United  States  also.    Some  years  after»  in  last 
tatuan,  a  similar  congress  but  much  more  numerously  attended,  was 
mtoM^  at  Pfluris  under  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor,  and  presi- 
M  over  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Agriculture,  and  Com- 
neree.    The  representatives  of  England  were  Dr.  Farr,  appointed 
V  my  honourable  friend  Major    Graham,   (Registrar-General); 
Mr.  A.  Fonblanqne,  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Tnde,  aceompanied,  I  believe,  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Valny ;  and 
ftrofcasor  TtCTi  of  King's  College,  representing  different  Cnambers 
of  Commerce.     My  noole  friend  Lord  Ebrington  represented  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London.    These  gentlemen  had  also  attended 
the  Brussels  Congress :  and  there,  as  well  as  at  Paris,  the  impor- 
tSDt  denartment  of  Judicial  Statistics  largely  engaged  the  attention 
<^  the  \>ody .     It  formed,  indeed,  the  subject  of  one  of  the  four  sec- 
tioDS  into  which  the  whole  of  their  inquiries  were  distributed.     The 
desire  was  universal  at  both  the  meetings  for  the  promotion  of  this 
branch  of  economics ;  and  the  wish  was  strongly  expressed  that  a 
third  congress  should  be  held  in  London  this  year.     How  imperfect 
va  system  ia — how  little  it  ever  could  bear  a  comparison  with 
tbtt  of  France  at  any  time — ^how  much  it  has  become  even  less  to 
be  eommended  of  late  years-^how  entirely  we  are  left  by  it  in  the 
ink  as  to  all  the  facts  which  it  is  the  most  essential  that  we  should 
know  reeardiog  the  admipistration  of  our  laws  and  the  condition  of 
the  people  their  subjects,  will  speedily  appear  if  your  Lordships  will 
Vwr  with  me  while  I  enter  into  some  necessary  details  upon  the 
whole  subjects    It  is  needless  to  beguile  with  the  notion  that  this 
eipianation  can  be  accomplished  without  some  trespass  upon  your 
time:  but  I  engage  not  needlessly  to  encroach  upon  it. 

1  begin  with  our  Criminal  Returns,  the  only  portion  that  has  any 
the  tery  least  pretence  to  be  called  a  regular  branch  of  Statistics-^ 
all  the  others  being  irregular,  occasional,  accidental.  Kow,  1  pray 
jeu  to  observe  how  exceedingly  defective  are  these  returns,  tabular 
uttiftj  are,  made  bv  the  care  and  ability  of  an  excellent  officer,  very 
ill  lupported,  Mr.  Redgrave,  of  the  Home  Department ;  and  I  will 
first  of  all  show  you  how  a  paltry  saving  has  of  late  years  made 
^^*m  more  imperfect  than  they  w«are  before.  In  1839  the  Age  and 
lattmction  of  the  prisoners  were  omitted— their  Age  and  Education 
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in  conneziQD  with  their  offences.    In  1851  a  furU^er  sU^  wjis  Ulcen 
\n  the  course  of  pett^  savii^s,  and  the  Sex  of  the  per»<nis  was  left 
out  I  so  that  the  spirit  of  false  economy,  of  expensive    parsimonv, 
had  to  hoast  of  saving  three  columns  out  of  four-and-thirtjr.     But 
its  triumph  is  confined  to£ng]And:  for  the  Scotch   returns  Mill 
continue  as  formerlj  to  give  these   most  important    particulars. 
Some.  1  am  aware,  set  little  store  by  the  details  of  Educjition,  as 
!f  they  were  little  to  be  relied  on,  or,  if  accurate,  of  no  ^re&t  value. 
Of  their  importance  I  can  have  no  doubt ;  and  how  far  thejT  eao  be 
made  trustworthv  I  think  we  have  some  indication  from  the  expe- 
rience of  our  neighbours  in  France.     We  find  that  the  pcoportion 
civen  for  the  average  of  five  years  ending  l620  of  prisooere  wholly 
uliteraie^that  is,  quite  unable  either  to  read  or  write  at  all — wu 
612  in  lOOO.    In  30  years  this  proportion  had  been  oonsiderably 
reduced,  for  the  average  of  five  years  ending  1850  was  only  509  in 
1000.    Of  persons  not  whoflv  illiterate,  but  very  imperfect! j  taught 
to  read,  above  dOO  were  to  be  added,  making  the  uneducated  class 
U-I5tbs  of  the  whole.    Wben  the  proportion  of  Sdueation  id  cri- 
minals, as  Well  as  its  progress,  is  compared  with  the  same  maUers 
in  other  classes,  as  the  conscripts,  we  mid  such  a  diversity  aa  might 
b^  expected.     In  the  1^  years  ending  1850,  half  the  period  formerly 
taken,  the  number  of  the  illiterate  conscripts  had  come  down  from 
480  to  362,  or  as  4  to  3  instead  of  6  to  8 ;  so  that  the  retmros,  being 
according  to  what  the  diversity  of  the  classes  would  lead  us  to  expeet 
confirm  each  other,     t  have  said  that  the  returns  from   Seotfand 
(Continue  to  give  Education,  together  with  Age  and  Sex  as  before 
the  rule,  the  tvrannical  rule  of  wasteful  parsimony.    But  neither 
there  nor  in  fTngland,  lit  any  time,  was  there  ever  given  the  very 
essential  particutor  of  the  number  of  offences,  ^without  which  po 
estimate  can  be  made  of  the  Amount  of  crime  at  any  period,  or  in 
any  district.    The  number  of  persons  alone  is  given^  and  has  ever 
been.    Yet,  see  how  this  is  calculated  to  mislead.     I  observe,  by 
to-day's  account  of  the  assizes  in  Northumberland,  six  persons 
tried  for  one  murder ;  in  our  tables  this  would  be  recorded  as  six 
murders.    The  gravest  offences — murderj  manslaughter,  borglarj, 
arson «.  are  often  committed  by  more  than  one|  but  so  too  are 
some  misdemeanours ;  for  instance,  riot  and  conspiracy  must  needs 
involve  several  parties.     Why  all  these  defects  m  our  statistioe — 
defects  which  render  them  hot  merely  useless,  but  deceptive  rather 
than  instructive?    Above  all,  why  this  retrograde  movement^  so 
that  .the  defects  have  become  greater,  the  usefulness  less  ?     All 
arises  from  a  wretched,  a  fidae,  an  expensive  economy.     In  no 
country  is  it  more  the  habit  to  overpay  insignificant*  and  uaderpsy 
important  service.      We  positively  appear  to  take  as  serious  the 
sarcastic  description  of  '*  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  *'— to  make 
of  the  sneer  a  maxim — not  taking  it  as  a  warning  against  folly,  but 
as  the  guide  of  our  conduct.    iNor,  1  ereatly  fear  me,  is  this  con- 
fibed  to  such  paltry  savings  oU  our  criminal  statistips  as  I  am  no« 
speaking  of.     An  alarming  report  has  reached  me  utterly  impossible 
to  have  any  foundation,  I  would  fain  hope ;  and  from  such  appre- 
hensions I  trust  my  noble  and  learned  friend  will  at  once  relieve  vae. 
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Tke  story,  the  iacredible  story  is  toU,  that  the  Qorernmeot  intend 
te  ent  dim  the  salaries  of  the  Oonntj  Court  judges  from  the  sum 
voted  by  Parliament — 1  will  not  say  in  its  -  generosity,  but  in  its 
wise  proTidence,  for  securing  efficient  services  in  those  most  im- 
portant stations  ;  and  this  while  my  noble  friends  have,  1  r^oioe  to 
i^»  listened  to  my  often^repeated  demand  of  repealiug  the  taxes 
open  proeeedinga  in  those  courts.    But  to  lower  at  the  same  time 
NT  the  miserable  saving  of  a  few  hundreds  the  remuneration  award- 
ed by  Parliament,  and  thus  to  narrow  and  fatter  the  choiee  of  fit 
jttdges    and  this  by  tfaoae  whe  profess  themselves  the  friends  ef 
Load   Judicature— it  is  not  to  be   believed!      Well  may  those 
Goarts  pray  to  be  saved  from  their  friends,  and  ask  what  their 
«emies  eould  do  worse  I      They  may,  perhaps,  reound  us  how  near 
fiend  and  foe  can  come  together ;  and  though  they  may  not  say 
diat  friend  and  ftend  differ  but  by  a  letter,  they  may  think  it  likely 
moo^  that  the  monatrous  attacks  upon  the  system  will  be,  I  do  nut 
lay  universally  hateful,  but  let  us  sav  only  disrelished  in  the  greatest 
d^ree  by  Hie  people-  with  whom  looal  judicature  is  in  great  and 
jaray  great  favenr^  and  who  desire  nothing  more  strongly  than  to 
see  it  exercised  by  the  ablest,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most 
bonomrable  men* 

But  I  revert  to  the  a^arbg  defects  in  our  statistics,  especially  as 
eaa^Mred  with  thaae  of  France.  Our  taUea,  whether  for  England, 
Scotland^  or  Ireland,  give  no  proportion  of  the  criminal  to  the  whole 
popolaticm,  either  of  the  country  at  large  or  of  the  particular  districts. 
IB  the  French  you  can  tell  this  at  a  glanee,  both  generally  and  in  de- 
tsiL  On  the  average  of  five  years,  ending  1850,  the  proportion  for 
the  whole  country  was  I  in  4A6S ;  but  this  varied  exceedingly  in  the 
different  Departments.  In  the  L'Ain  it  was  as  low  as  1  to  10,523. 
The  highest  was  that  of  the  Seine,  1  in  1385 ;  and  nearly  on  the 
«ae  level  with  the  most  refined  portion  of  the  community,  the  in- 
babitanta  of  the  capital,  was  the  least  civilised,  the  Island  of  Corsica, 
where  the  proportion  was  I  in  1672^  As  might  be  expected,  the 
offeneea  against  the  person  formed  a  large  proportion  in  the  latter, 
md  a  amaU  proportion  in  the  former  Deportment,  In  Paris  14  per 
cnt.  or  one-sixth  were  offences  againt  the  person,  80  against 
(voperty  ;  in  Coraiea  it  was  reversed,  63  against  the  person,  or  Bv^ 
axths,  and  17  only  against  property  1  Now,  I  have  no  manner  of 
doobt  that  tbia  extraordinary  amount  of  crimes  of  violence  being 
brooght  before  the  minister  of  justice,  himself  a  Corsican,  as  indeed 
sre  ^so  soaae  in  vet  more  exalted  stations,  he  will  direct  his  attention 
lad  theira  to  toe  meaoe  d  so  improving  the  administraiion  of  the 
l«v  in  thai  island*  as  to  faring  the  inhabitants  to  a  greater  uniformity 
with  the  rest  of  the  people,  so  &r  aa  the.  diversity  of  temperament, 
^aractcr^  and  social  habits  will  permit  Such  is  the  practical 
teadsncy  of  the  iofonnatiott  which  these  Statistical  Returns  afford, 
siwfa  the  useful  leasona  which  they  inculcate,  and  the  needful 
remedies  which  they  compel  the  Government  to  apply. 

Another  defect,  and  a  very  great  one,  in  our  returns  is,  that  they 
giveooacfount  whatever  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  criminal 
fnieaedings  are  pending,  no  means  of  ascertaining  bow  long  persons 
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have  been  in  confinement^  or  what  interval  has  elapsed  between  arrest 
'and  final  sentence,  between  final  sentence  and  execation,  between 
the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  case.  In  this  particular 
the  French  tables  are  admirable ;  they  approach  as  near  perfection 
as  possible.  The  result  is  satisfactory  as  regards  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law  in  respect  of  <Uspatch.  Of  the  cases  tried  at 
the  Cour  d'Assize,  nine«>tentlis  take  no  more  than  six  months  in  the 
whole.  Of  those  tried  by  the  Tribunaux  CorrectioQels«  nineteen- 
twentieths  are  finished  in  three  months.  As  to  dispatch,  therefore, 
the  return  is  satisfactory.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  trial  itself*  I 
cannot  by  any  means  pronounce  the  same  opinion ;  for  their  criminal 

?recedure  is  extremely  deftRctive»  being  by  far  the  worst  part  of  the 
lode.  It  was,  indcM^  left  imperfect:  and  I  have  learnt  with  the 
highest  satisfaction  that  the  Emperor's  government  is  disposed  to 
remove  this  great  blot  from  the  most  important  of  his  celebrated 
kinsman's  worKS,  that  which  he  himself  foretold  would  form  his  title 
to  renown  with  after  affes. 

Such,  then,  is  the  inferiority  of  our  Statistics  in  whatever  regards 
proceedings  in  courts;  and  such  the  great  superiority  of  the  French. 
But,  suppose  all  the  defects  of  which  I  have  been  complainiz^  were 
removed,  all  the  omissions  supplied,  there  is  this  gpi*ana  objection  to 
these  returns-^to  the  Statistics  which  my  noble  and  learned  friend, 
now  gone  the  circuit  (Lord  Oampbell),  described  as  so  important ; 
they  are  confined  to  persons  tried  at  Assises  and  Sessions,  and' are 
silent  as  to  all  other  triab  and  all  other  proceedings.  Not  one  word  of 
police  courts — not  one  word  of  summary  convictions  of  any  kind : 
forming,  really,  the  greater  part  in  number,  though  not  in  magnitude, 
of  the  whole  criminal  proceedings  of  the  realm.     All  the  arrests,  snd 
discharges,  and  penalties  at  police  courts-»all  the  proceedings  at  petty 
sessions;  all  the  penalties  inflicted  summarily  out  of  sessions,  are  entirely 
left  out ;  and  your  Lordships  will  observe,  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
magistrates  has  lately  received  a  very  large  extension  both  voluntary 
and  contentious,  both  where  persons  plead  gmltj,  and  where  they 
elect  to  be  tried  at  once  and  without  jnrv,  by  the  Act  of  last  session, 
which  I  have  often  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  the  Carlisle  Act,  because 
it  originated  in  the  petition  presented  by  me  from  my  friends  the 
Cumberland  justices,  last  session  and  the  session  before,  though  a 
right  hon.  friend  elsewhere  ^ir  John  Pacldngton)  had  proposed  a 
like  measure  somewhat  earlier.    This  new  Act  has  been  found  to 
work  so  admirablv  that  a  most  able  and  learned  judge  now  on  circait 
(Mr.  Justice  Coleridge),  lately  pronounced  a  high  panegyric  upon 
it«  the  more  valuable  because  his  Lordship  had  formerly,  as  he  states, 
entertained  a  somewhat  different  opinion,  before  the  experiment 
was  tried.     The  whole  results  of  summary  jurisdiction  are  thus 
left  out  of  our  criminal  statistics.     But  I  will  now  suppose  this 
omission  also  to  be  supplied,  and  that  we  have  these  results  as  well 
as  the  proceedings  at  assises  and  sessions,  still  our  accounts  are  con- 
fined to  crimes  which  actually  appear  before  dififerent  courts. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  ofi&nces  and  offianders  as  recorded  in 
the  proceedings  of  Courts,  whether  of  trial  or  of  police  ;  but  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  number 
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of  crimes  which   never  reach  aoj  Oourt :   nothing  can  be  more 
essential   to    the    formation  of  an  estimate  touching  the  state  of 
crimes  in  the  community,  and  the  action  of  the  law  in  detecting  and 
m  preventing  them.     I  can  give  no  better  illustration  of  this  than 
is  siForded  b j  the  inquiries  of  the  Commission  on  the  Constabulary 
force*  whose  report  was  made  in  1889 ;  at  the  head  of  it  was  my 
Right  Horn  friend  the  Speaker  (Mr.  Lefevre>)  Colonel  Bowan  and 
Mr.  Chadwick  were  the  other  Commissioners  ;   and  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  name  any  persons  whose  authority  stands  higher  in  sJl 
respects,  hut  more  especially  on  the  subject  matter  of  their  enquiry. 
I  may  say  that  they  soon  found  their  progress  stayedi  if  not  alto* 
p£ba  stopped,  hv  the  want  of  statistical  information*     They  were 
obfigei  to  issae  above  two  hundred  questions  for  obtaining  neoes- 
stfj  details  from  various  departments*  all  which  details*  had  theur 
co^iiry    been   conducted    in  France,  would  at  once    have  beeu 
ftrmjfaed   by  the  inspection  of  the  yearly  Tabular  Returns.     On 
cm  tabject  they  had  access  to  accurate  information  regarding  un- 
tried, indeed   unprosecuted  offences,  that  of  forgery.     From  the 
Bank  they  obtained  the  number  of  foi^ries  for  a  series  of  years» 
and  the  result  of  the  comparison  is  very  instructive.     The  average 
namberof  torgeries  for  the  years  1816  and  1817  was  28,000;  the 
coonetions,   110»    The  average  of  forgeries  for  1820  and   182U 
vas  24,000  ;  the  convictions,  240.     So  that,  while  the  convictions 
show  an  increase  of  the  offence  of  more  than  double  (24  to  11;,  the 
offence  had  actually  decreased  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  0.     So  in 
the  20  years  ending  1826  the  convictions  had  doubledi  while  the 
offence  had  fallen  to  one  half.     Well  may  the  commissioners  observe) 
that  if  our  view  is  confined  only  to  the  transactions  in  the  courts  of 
criminal  justice,  we  may  be  seriously  misled  in  our  inferences,  as 
may  likewise  the  community  in  its  feelings ;  and  the  legislature  and 
even  the  dispensers  of  mercy  may  be  misled,  if  the  calculations 
founded  on  judicial  proceedings  are  not  corrected  by  a  reference  to 
the  actual    state  of  offences  m  the  country.    That  there  exist  the 
means  of  obtaining  such  information  cannot  be  doubted.    We  have 
it  in  some  of  our  own  g^at  towns  by  means  of  the  police.    We  have  it 
geaerallv  in  Ireland ;  and  the  Tables  of  Crime  and  Outrage  record 
sQch  biormation^^the  result,  however,  as  almost  all  our  returns 
ve,  of  occasional  exertions^  arising  from  the  accident  of  motions  in 
Parliament.     I  will  take  the  returns  from  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police ;    I  have  here  those  for  1862.     It  appears  that  there  were 
60,886  offences  of  all  kinds,  and  only  54,261  persons  apprehended ; 
10  that  above  6,000,  or  a  tenth  part  of  the  offences,  are  reported 
without  any  proceedings  having  been  had.     Of  the  whole  there  were 
40,256  sentenced,  13,050  discharged,  and  955  committed  for  trial. 
I  must  add,  in  justice  to  my  worthy  countrymen  of  the  sister  king* 
dom,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  sentences,  or  43*000: 
vere  for  small  offences;  for  instance,  16,000  were  for  vagrancy. 
Bat  this  return  shows  that  we  may  obtain  accounts  of  crime  inde- 
pendent of  judicial  proceedings.     The  French  tables  go  further , 
they  give  a  minute  account  of  the  causes  which  are  supposed  to  have 
operated  in  producing  the  offences^-*4s  passion,  poverty,  sordid  pro* 
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pensities,  irregular  habite :  and  do  doubt  this  may  be  reganleU  ju 
somewhat  a  speculative  statement.  Compared  with  the  other  heatU 
of  the  returns  it  certainly  is  so ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  therefore 
meriting  no  attention.  If,  for  a  small  number  of  instances,  or  for  a 
single  year,  we  were  to  rely  upon  such  an  account*  manifestly  we 
should  be  led  into  error.  But  as  the  same  causes  of  inaccuracy,  the 
same  want  of  complete  information  in  individual  cases*  the  same 
sources  in  short  of  error,  most  probably  exist  in  each  district, 
and  in  each  year,  we  may  more  safely  rely  upon  the  comparison  of 
district  with  district,  of  year  with  year.  As  to  time,  if  we  cannot 
with  perfect  safety  compare  the  returns  of  two  single  years,  we  can 
with  greater  certainty  institute  a  comparison  between  any  two  year^ 
and  any  other  two  ;  and  if  we  take  the  average  of  six  or  seven  years 
at  one  period  with  the  like  average  at  a  subsequent  period,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  doctrine  of  chances,  we  shall  be  probably  safe  in  the 
conclusions  we  draw  from  the  result  of  the  comparison. 

Let  me  now  lay  before  your  Lordships  in  one  view  the  result  of 
the  whole  French  Annual  Statistics ;  and  that  not  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  curiosity,  but  as  fruitful  of  proofs  how  far  they  are  superior 
to  our  own,  and  as  leading  to  some  remarkable  illustrations  of  the 
consequences  that  spring  from  our  great  deficiencies.     We  shall 
find  that  light  is  thus  thrown,  for  example,  on  three  subjects  which 
much   and  justly  occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament  at  the  present 
day :  the  establishment  of  a  rural  police,  prison  discipline,  and  the     ! 
secondary  punishment  consequent  upon  the  disuse  of  transportation, 
connected  with  recommitment  and  ticket-of-leave.     In  1853,  the 
last  year   for  which  I  have  the   tables,  the   offences  of  the  whole 
country  were  5440,  and  7317  persons  were  tried  at  assize    courts, 
206,699,  and  261,147  persons  of  lesser  offences  tried  correctionalJy— 
in  all  213,139  offences  and  268,466  persons.      Of  the   assize   cases 
4194  were  persons  in  the  rural  districts,  2821  in  the  towns  ;  and  of 
the  rural,  2458  were  charged  with   offences  against  property,  2646 
against  the  person  ;  while  of  the  towns  2115  were  against  property, 
715  against  person.     I  need  not  stop  to  observe  that  these  are 
general  results  ;  but  the  tables  g^ve  every  thing  in  the  most  minute 
detail,  specifying  the  offences  amd  offenders  in  each  district,  the 
proportion  to  the  population,   with  all   the   other   particulars   on 
which  I  have  already  commented.     Then,  we  have  similar  returns  in 
the  like  detail  as  to  police  proceedings ;   and  the  total  is  543,407 
persons  apprehended  or   summoned,  of  whom  474,359  were  pun- 
ished by  fine,  24,748  by  imprisonment,  and  42,433  were  discharged. 
The  offences  of  course  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  trivial  descrip- 
tion ;  thus  25,203  were  cases  of  keeping  shops  open  at  undue  hours. 
But  one  very  important  head  is  given,  especially  in  the  graver  cases, 
that  of  recuHves,  relapse,  or  recommitment:  we  find  that  of  the 
7317  tried  at  assize  courts,  2401  had  been  punished  before.    It  is 
true  that  15-16ths  of  the  number  had  only  been  sentenced  by  the 
Correctional  Tribunals  ;    but  983,  or  nearly  one-seventh,  had  been 
condemned  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  278  to  more  severe  punish- 
ments, and  no  less  than  169  to  travaux  forces,  indicating  very  grave 
offences. 
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It  IS  from  the  view  of  these  facts,  and  facts  such  as  these,  that  the 
Gorernment  had  been  led  to  consider  very  anxiously  the  necessity  of 
making  some  alteration  in  the  system  of  secondary  punishmento,  as 
veil  of  the  law  itself  as  of  its  execution ;  and  one  most  important  use 
of  these  details,  indeed  the  great  value  of  such  Statistics,  arises  from 
th«ir  holding  up  to  the  Government  the  state  of  the  criminal  law  and 
its  sdmimstration.    Here  we  are  continually  desiderating  such  lights ; 
and  we  are  fkin  to  obtain  the  mere  glimmering  afforded  by  occa- 
aoDsl  returns,  required  by  mere  accident  and  by  accident  furnished, 
iistead  of  having  them  regularly  supplied  at  all  times,  and  systemati- 
caHj  as  well  as   symmetrically  arranged,  like  those  of  our  French 
un^ibours.     When  I  presided  over  your  Lordship's  Committee  on 
Tnasportation  some  years  a^o,  we  had  to  circulate  our  questions  in 
ino»  ^uarterSf  and  to  examine  for  many  days,  I  might  say  weeks,  a 
Tatfnmber  of  witnesses,  "the  greater  part  of  whose  testimony  would 
bin  been  rendered  unnecessary  had  our  criminal  statistics  been  like 
tbofie  of  France,  because  the  inspection  of  the  tables  would  have 
giien  very  much  of  the  information   required,  and  given  it  without 
tbe  partial   one-sided  view   inevitable    in  the  statements   brought 
fonrard  for  a  particular  purpose.    The  information  afforded  by  the 
Freoch  tables  is  further  of  the  very  kind  most  wanted  to  shed  light 
opon  the  question,  the  all-important  question  of  a  Police  establish- 
ment   A  noble  friend  of  mine  who  attended  the  Brussels  and  Paris 
congress,  and  has  given  his  valuable  opinion  in  the  letter  I  am  to 
move  for  (Lord  Ebrington),  could  well  speak  to  the  want  of  such 
Statistics  in  this  country.     He  was,  with  one  or  two  others,  lately 
engaged  in  tbe  plan  of  establishii^  a  rural  police  for  the  county  with 
vuch  he  is  connected,  that  of  Devon.     They   had  recourse  to  the 
eiperience  of  places  where  it  had  been  tried.     All  was  diversity  and 
TaHation.       In  some  counties,  as  Oxfordshire,  they  found  the  ex- 
penment  had  been  made  with  superintendents  and  no  assistants — 
with  officers,  as  it  were,  and  no  privates ;  in  other  places,  privates 
and  DO  officers ;  in  some,  as  Lancashire  and  Hampshire,  both  officers 
and  privates.     But  there  were  no  returns  of  the  practical  working  ; 
no  steady  light  was  shed  on  the  effects  of  the  plans  severally  pursued. 
The  inquirers  were  not  helped,  but  hindered :  sometimes  in  the  dark 
from  the  total  want  of  details  ;  sometimes  misled  and  not  enlightened, 
bot  bewildered  by  false  lights  and  cross  lights  ;  so  that   in  despair 
tbe|  gave  up  the  attempt  to  guide  themselves  by  the  experience  of 
others,  and  Devonshire  has  not  had  even  the  trial  of  a  Rural  Police. 
I  have  now  shown  your  Lordships  how   defective  the  Criminal 
lEletums  are  in  almost  every  material  particular  ;  how  entirely  they 
are  made  without  system ;  and,  excepting  that  most  imperfect   ac- 
count of  the  assizes  and  sessions,  how  much  their  existence  in  any 
form  depends  upon  the  chance  of  some  motion  or  other  proceeding 
occurring ;  so  that  in  the  result,  for  the  most  part,   there  are  no 
Retarn^  at  all.     But  bad  as  this  is,  the  want  of  information  respect- 
ing Civil  Proceedings  of  all  kinds  is  incomparably  more  disgraceful 
to  US,    There  is  absolutely  not  a  return  of  the  kind  made  regularly 
«vther  to  the  Government  or   to  Parliament — not   the  least  record 
i^ft  of  the  state  of  any  of  the  courts  of  Law  or  Equity,  Admiralty 
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or  Consistory,  except  that  once  a  motion  of  mine  to  your  lK>rdf>lnp5, 
wsLS  made  with  a  particular  view,  and  bv  this  chance  we  had  a  list  of 
the  judges  and  their  salaries-— nothing  like  an  account  of  the  business 
transacted  by  these  courts,  except  that  the  Commons  also  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  directed  a  return  of  the  County  Court  causes,  which 
account  happens  to  have  been  repeated ;  but  there  exists  no  return 
whatever  of  the  causes  in  any  of  the  other  courts,  either  general  or 
in  detail ;  and  any  one  lookmg  at  our  parliamentaiy  returns  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  justice,  returns  which  it  would  be 
a  cruel  mockery,  a  very  sarcasm,  to  call  Statistics,  must  conclude,  if 
he  had  no  other  means  of  information,  that  there  was  no  business  at 
all  carried  on  in  this  country  of  a  civil  nature — ^no  causes  tried,  no 
judgments  pronounced,  no  costs  incurred,  no  delays  to  wear  out  the 
suitor's  life,  no  expense  to  consume  his  substance.    Only  see,  mj 
Lords,  the  consequence  of  this  most  lamentable  defect  in  the  infor* 
mation  promulgated  by  authentic  documents — this  total  wnnt  of  such 
information  from  official  sources  as  to  all  that  passes  in  our  courts  of 
civil  jurisdiction  1     See  the  sad  effects  of  our  having    been    le^ 
Ignorant  of  all  these  particulars,  that  is,  left  without  their  being 
brought  together  and  in  one  view,  so  as  to  produce  the  impression 
which  can  only  bo  made  by  the  light  of  such  a  concentration  !     Does 
any  one  dream,  for  instance,  that  the  defects  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery could  have  continued  so  long  to  vex  the  suitor  and  discredit  the 
law,  had  the  whole  of  the  suits  been  chronicled  regularly  here  aa 
they  are  in  France,  with  their  results,  and  the  periods  of  their  endur. 
ance  ?     What  possibility  would  there  have  been  of  the  Legislature 
but  still  more  of  the  country,  bearing  for  years,  ay,  and  for  genera- 
tions, I  might  say  for  ages,  those  defects— -we  may  now  call  them 
grievous  abuses,  for  they  have  been  at  length,  after  a  more  than 
Chancery  length  of  time,  condemned  and  partially  removed — these 
abuses  which  ended  in  making  the  name  of  the  court  a  term  of  re- 
proach ?    My  belief  is,  that  a  regular  yearly  table,  exhibiting  the 
causes,  the  delays,  the  costs,  would,  even  without  a  Department  of 
Minister  of  Justice,  have  sufficed  to  produce,  years  and  years  ago, 
this  great  improvement.     From  that  subject  I  willingly  abstain  oa 
the  present  occasion.     I  have  often  urged  it  strenuously  on  your  at* 
tention  ;   but  it  is  now,  I  trust,  safe  in  the  abler  hands  of  a  right 
hon.  friend  elsewhere,*  and  he  I  know  will  persevere  after  the  success 
which  attended  his  appeal,  as  learned  as  eloquent,  to  the  Oommoos 
upon  a  late  occasion.     I  may,  however,  remind  your  Lordships  of 
the  slow  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  great  cause  of  law 
amendment  n-om  want  both  of  a  Minister  of  Justice  and  of  regular 
records  of  judicial  statistics.      The  mere  dates   of  measures  pro* 
pounded  and  adopted,  distinguishing  the  times  of  the  proposal  and 
enactment,  will  show  how  truly  the  great  sage's  ■)•  maxim  that  pro- 
posal has  wings,  execution  leaden  feet,  applies  to  all  plans  of  amend- 
ment brought  forward  by  men  not  clothed  with  official  authority.   I 
may  well  instance  the  greater  part  of  my  own  plans  for  reformiiigr 

*  Mr.  Napier.  f  Lord  Bacon. 
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our  laws.     Of  the  nine  bills  which  in  1845,  with  the  concurrence  and 
support  of  m  J  learned  coUeagaes  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  I 
presented  to   vour   Lordships,  and  of  which  the  greater  pari  have 
siQce  become  law,    I  will  venture  to  say  all,  certainly  eigot  of  the 
oine,  would  have  passed  easily  if  patronised  by  a  person  having  the 
influence  of  Qovemment  to  support  him ;  and  of  those  which  did 
pass,  by  far  the  most  important,  that  which  has  really  altered  the 
vbole  face  of  procedure  in  courtsof  civil  judieature**the  making  the 
parti<rs  competent  witnesses  in  civil  causes,  was  postponed  from  1845 
to  1851 ;  and  though  the  judges  now  admit  that  it  has  had  the 
most  blessed  effects  upon  the  administration  of  justice,  the  smtors 
»4  the  coarts   -were  kept  from  its  bmefits,  the  discovery  of  truth 
obstructed,  the    triumph  of  falsehood  secured,  for  six  years  and  a 
half  (tfvtterlj  needless  delay.     Again,  of  the  four  courts,  the  estab* 
Moat  of  which  I  urg^d  upon  your  Lordships—and  all  of  which 
hr  maay  years*  experience,  are  found  to  have  been  changes  in  oar 
jinSciml  system  at  once  safd  and  beneficial — ^mark  the  dates  of  the 
proposal  and  adoption.    The  Bankruptcy  Court  Bill,  presented  in 
1831,  pissed   the  same  year*     The  Gentr^  Criminal  Court  Bill 
wssed  m  leas  than  six  months  after  it  was  brought  forward.     The 
Jodiaal  Committee  was  formed  and  in  action  within  a  few  months 
after  the  Comrt  of  Delegates  had  been  abolished.    In  all  these  cases 
oC  sore  and  speedy  legislation  I  sat  upon  that  woolsack,  now  so 
much  more  worthily  occupied  (1  speak  most  sincerely  and  unaffec* 
tedly)  bv  my  noble  and  learned  friend ;  but  the  Evidence  Bill,  which 
libgmd  six  years  in  its  passage,  was  presented  after  I  had  long 
ceased  to  hold  office.    To  one,  the  greatest  of  all  these  changes  and 
the  most  important,  the  establishment  of  Local  Judicature,  no 
doubt,  my  present  argument  does  not  apply ;  for  though  originally 
propounded  in  the  other  House,*  and  before  my  accession  to  power. 
It  was  afterwards  submitted  once  and  again  to  this  House  with  the 
adTsnUge  of  official  weight ;  and  I  bear  your  Lordships  no  malice 
for  rejecting  it  by  the  narrowest  majority  in  a  moment  of  party  con- 
ttoTersj.f     This  blessed  measure  was  some  years  after  introduced 
ud  carried  by  my  noble  and  learned  successor,  and  though  too  long 
(deferred  has  produced  the  happiest  effects.  $    Such  postponements  of 
beneficial  changes  are,  however,  to  be  deeply  lamented ;  and  1  can- 
not  avoid  recollecting,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
this  delay,  and  which  never  could  by  poseibility  have  taken  place  if 
lU  that  passes  in  the  Courts  of  Chancery  had  been,  as  in  France, 
i^gttlarly  recorded,  and  promulgated,  and  held  up,  as  it  were,  in 
the  face  of  the  Parliament  and  tne   Government  by  periodical  dis* 
play  of  the  facts.    It  afiBords  a  striking  instance  of  our  great  loss  in 
the  want  both  of  a  Department  of  Justice,  and  of  a  Department 
^f  Jadicial  Statistics.     The  most  important  change,  and  the  greatest 
improvement  of  that  court  and  its  proceedings,  is  on  all  hands  con- 
fessed to  be  the  abolition  of  the  Master's  office.     When  was  this  first 
pTo^unded?    In  1642,  by  my  honourable  and  learned  relative,§ 

*  1830.  t  1B33.  t  18^* 

§  Master  Brougham. 
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then  a  Master,  whose  experience  of  lU  years  had  led  him  to  con- 
aider  (and  one  or  two  of  his  brethren,  I  believe,  a^eed  in  the 
opinion)  that  there  was  no  other  remedy  for  the  evils  so  loudly  and 
so  long  complained  of.  In  answer  to  the  demand  for  his  opinion  by 
the  Chancellor  (Lord  Lyndharst),  he  reported  to  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls  (Lord  Langdale)  the  very  measure,  with  its  details  and  the 
reasons  for  it.  He  and  his  colleagues  couJd  see  no  other  means  of 
effacing  the  blots  on  the  system,  than  the  root  and  branch  reform  of 
entire  erusure.  They  said  of  their  court,  as  the  old  Boman  (or 
rather  Spaniard)  did  of  his  own  epigrams :  Noa,  possmti  nostras 
multa,  Fausiine,  liturm. 

Emendare  jvcos — ^if  sport  to  them,  their  proceedings  were  death 
to  the  poor  suitor ;  so  they  mercifully  concluded — una  Utura  potest, 
and  urged  the  total  abolition.  But  when  did  my  honourable  re- 
lative make  this  proposal  to  Lord  Langdale?  In  1852;  and  for 
want  of  the  departments  I  have  named,  above  all  for  want  of  tht 
concentrated  light  which  must  have  been  cast  upon  the  evil  and  its 
causes  by  the  constant  promulgation  of  the  whole  particulars  coo. 
nected  with  the  Master's  office,  ten  long  years  were  suffered  to  elapse 
of  unspeakable  suffering  to  the  parties,  utter  disgrace  to  the  tribunal, 
and  general  discredit  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

I  have  stated  the  contrast  which  France  presents  in  this  respect, 
and   I   pray  your  lordships  to  mark  how  the  facts  bear  out  my 
assertion.     We  have  a  perfectly  full  account  reg^ularly  g^ven  to  the 
Minister  of  Justice  yearly  of  all  the  proceedings  of  every  court 
within  the  realm  in  the  most  minute  detail.     That  functionary  makes 
his  report  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  presents  the  reflections  also 
which  the  facts  are  calculated  to  suggest  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  law  and  its  execution.     I  am  now  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  delay.     See  how  that  is  chronicled  in  these  reports.     We 
find    that    of   the    causes  in   the   Court  of  Primary  Jurisdiction 
(PremUre  Instance^  one-fourth  on  an  average  last  above  a  year,  one- 
third  three  months  ;  but  in  the  next  superior  court  (Cour  d*  Appel) 
only  one-fifth  are  disposed  of  in  three  months,  while  one-third  take 
a  year.     I  have  already  shewn  that  the  dispatch  is  much  greater  in 
the  driminal  courts,   nine-tenths  of  the    proceedings  for   greater 
offences  occupying  six  months,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  proceedings 
for  lesser  offences  three  months  only.     The  Minister  of  Justice  is 
immediately  struck  with  this  difference  of  expedition  in  courts  com- 
posed of  the  same  judges,   and  he  reports  upon  it.    He  is  of  opinion 
that  it  arises  partlv  from  the  criminal  proceedings  being  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Public   Prosecutor,    somewhat    from  the 
greater  complicacy  of  the  civil  procedure — ^but  chiefly  from  the 
operation  of  professional  interest — professional  men,  and,  it  should 
seem,  some  official  persons  also   being  benefited  by  the  protraction 
of  suits.     He  calls  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  to  this  importoo^ 
subject,  and  promises  his  assistance  in   devising  and  effecting  such 
measures  as  may  (I  cite  his  own  words)  "  give  to  the  administration 
of  civil  justice  that  promptitude  which  is  an  element  of  its  efficacy." 
One  may   venture  to   conjecture   that  a  report   upon  the  Master's 
office  would  not  have  required   the  **  decies  repetUa  "  in  France  ss 
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vith  OS  ;  that  the  denouncement  of  the  minister  would  have  called 
forth  ihat  Tigorous  arm  which  hrooks  not  the  delay  of  a  10  years' 
siege ;  and  that  the  stronf^hold  of  abuse  would  have  fallen  in  far  less 
thaa  the  classical  period  of  time  durine  which  it  was  suffered  to 
mock  the  prayers  of  the  suitor,  and  defy  the  assaults  of  the  amenders 
of  the  law. 

Mt  statements  have  already  extended  to  a  considerable  length, 
and  I  feel  thankfxil  to  your  Lordships  for  having  so  patiently  borne 
&  discussion  upon  matters  somewhat  dull  in  themselves,  interesting 
as  are  the  great  sabjects  with  which  I  hope  their  intimate  connexion 
has  been  demonstrated.     I  must,  however,  still  claim  your  attention 
X^i&olher  subject  of  very  great  importance  upon  which  the  Judicial 
Sta&itics  of  our  neighbours  throw  some  light,  I  mean  the  Process  of  ^ 
Beoondlementf   the  proceedings  in  the  Bureaux  de  Conciliation.    I 
have,  sfihappily,   never  been  able  to  obtain  your  concurrence  in  the 
zsofores  often  propounded  by  me,  chiefly  in  the  County  Court  Bills, 
^establishing  this  most  beneficial  tribunal  in  England ;  but  I  hope 
tbt  either  I  shall  be  spared  to  see  such  a  consummation  of  all  the 
great  reforms  in  our  law,  or  that  in  other  and  more  powerful  hands 
it  will  be  accomplished.    It  needs  no  proof  surely  from  experience 
to  show  how  unspeakably  great  would  be  this  blessing — the  extinction 
of  all,  or  nearly   all,  the  unjustifiable  litigation,  that  which  being 
groundless  is  the  mere  torment  of  society.    Facts  we  have  in  abun- 
dance to  prove   the  success  of  the  plan,  wherever  it  has  been  tried 
and  had  fair  play.    In  some  countries  it  has  at  once  cut  off  four-fifths, 
m  others  even  more,  of  all  the  suits  previously  brought  and  carried 
tiu-oogh  the   courts.    But  can  any  one  doubt  that  this  must  be  the 
result,  or  require  the  proof  from  experience  of  what  the  least  rt^flection 
must  show   to  be  infallibly  certain  before  any  experience  is  had  ? 
Xeeds  more  be    done  to  secure  its  favourable  reception  than  simply 
to  tell  what  the  plan  is  ?     If  the  parties  who  can  by  no  possibility 
have  an  Interest  in  continuing  a  hopeless  litigation,  shall  go  before 
a  judge  without  the  preience  of  a  professional  man  who  may  have 
%chan  interest,  and  shall  hear  the  opinion  of  a  person  whose  station 
commands  respect,  whose  judgment  they  trust,  and  who  stands  per- 
fectly impartial  and  indifferent  between  them — ^if  the  one  be  told 
^  he  ha&  no  chance  of  succeeding  should  he  prosecute  his  suit,  or 
^  other  that  his  defence  must  prove  unavaihng,  can  there  be  any 
rtasooable  doubt  that  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  this  advice  will 
W  taken,  say  rather  this  warning  will  prove  effectual ;  and  so  the 
hopeless  demand  or  desperate   refmial  will  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
^eater  part  of  the  causes  stopped,  such  only  going  on  as  involve 
Joatters  of  fact  properly  in  dispute,  or  points  of  law  really  requiring 
^  be  settled  by  trial  ?     The  French   process  of  this  kind  is  by  no 
^i^^^QS  HO  well  devised  as  that  of  Denmark  and  some  other  countries, 
»bere  the  effect  of  its  introduction  has  been  to  clear  the  tribunals 
of  a  very  large  number   of  that  class  of  causes   to  which  I  have 
y^ten^d.    But  comparatively  inefficient  as  the  Bureau  de  CouciluUion 
^f  m  consequence   of  the  less  satisfactory  provisions  of  the  law,  it 
nevertheless  produces   very   important  results.     We  find,  for  ex- 
«np\e,  by  the  tobies  for  1853,  that  of  21 1,000  proceedings  of  Con- 
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oilUtioa»  no  lew  than  164»0009  or  three«fourth8»  W9te  mccesaful  in 
wholly  snd  finally  adjiMtmjB^  the  conflicting  pretensioosv  or  settling 
the  cases  without  further  litigation. 

I  must  now  add,  that  whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  or, 
if  I  may  respectfully  to  your  Lordships  so  speak,  whateyer  pre- 
judices may  prevail,  against  Courts  of  iteconcilementy  surely  tnere 
can  be  no  hesitation  in  approving  of  the  ConseiU  de  PrudAommes,  and 
envying  our  French  neighbours  for  the  possession  of  so  useful  &n 
institution*  one  so  much  wanted  amongst  ourselves.       These,  as 
TOUT  Lordships  mav  be  aware,  are  oounous  composed  of  respectable 
individuals  not  professional,  for  arbitration  upon  matters  connected 
with  the  work  and  the  differences  of  artisans^  and  especially  for 
settling  by  voluntary  submission  disputes   between    masters  and 
workmen.    The  successful  working  of  this  excellent  plan  is  univer- 
sally admitted.    Thus  I  find  that  of  28,429  disputes  in   1850  all 
were  settled  save  1041,  and  of  this  small  proportion^  only     *»  the 
greater  part  were  subsequentlv  accommodated  by  parties  who  at 
first  had  refused  to  vield.      The  proportion  in  Paris  was  mnch  lea 
satisfactory,  less  so  indeed  than  in  any  other  Department,  probabl; 
from  the  turbulent  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  that  capital— 
not  above  two-thirds  of  the  disputes  were  settled.    In  the  gre^t 
manufacturing  districts  it  was  very  diflisrent.    Thus  at  St.  Etieone' 
of  2818  disputes  all  but  70,  that  is  all  but  one^fortieth,  were  accom. 
modated.    Only  conceive  how  beneficial  it  would  be  if  for  our  Bir. 
mingham  (the  St.  Btienne  of  this  country)  vou  had  a  Domestic 
Forum  which  cut  off  89  in  40  of  the  disputes  between  masters  and 
men,  by  an  amicable  and  comfortable  and  immediate  settlement ! 

I  have  described  the  evil  consequences  of  our  onlv  having  occa- 
sional and  chance  returns  upon  the  most  important  heads  of  both 
Civil  and  Criminal  Statistics— that  one  accidental  motion  in  either 
House  obtains  our  only  information  on  the  numbers  and  salaries  of 
judges,  another  on  the  business  transacted  in  courts  of  a  single 
description  only,   the  County  Courts.    But  I  should  except  two 
others.  Admiralty  and  Bankruptcy,  from  the  statement  that  there 
never  have  been  any  returns  ;  for  by  mere  accident  there  have  been 
in    both  these  cases,  but  once  only;  and  the  information  never 
has  been  continued,  so  that  it  became  entirely  useless  for  any  prac- 
tical purpose.     The  unhappy  accident  of  the  war  occasioned  a  re* 
turn  to  be  called  for  from  tne  Prize  Courts,  and  it  was  of  consider- 
able  use  in  showing  the  effects  of  the  blockade  ;  but  nothing  conid 
be  more  interestii^  than  an  account  of  all  the  admiraltv  cases,  as 
well  as  the  Prize  causes.    Thus,  in  cases  of  collision  and  seamen's 
wages  there  is  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  courts  of  common 
law.    It  would  be  important  to  compare  the  proceedings  in  these 
concurrent  courts^  were  it  only  to  show  what  preference  is  given  bj 
suitors  to  the  one  or  the  other  jurisdiction ;  and  these  returns 
should  manifestlv  not  be  limited  by  the  duration  of  the  present 
lamentable  hostilities.     On  the  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  we  happen  to 
have  returns  dated  some  years  back,  not  from  any  systematic  course 
of  Aimishing  this  important  information,  but  because  there  chanced 
to  be  a  Commission  appointed  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the 
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sre,  and  also  a  committee  moved  for  by  my  noble 
I  trwad  (Lord  fit.   Leonards),  who  had  doubts,  or  more 
^xt  cbabts,  on  the  new  system  of  class  oertiftcates. 

Mach  ertdenee  was  examined  for  many  days  by  both   Commis- 
sweeri  tnd    Committee;  and  I  will  venture  to  adSSrm  that  a  great 
part  of  it  might  have  been  obtained  by  an  inspection  of  tables,  if  we 
hid  pMseswd  aoythiiiff  like  those  of  France,  on  the  eame  subject 
Tke  Commisrion   ootained  very  full  returns ;  they  are  the  only 
c&aerermadey  although  the  new  judicature  has  been  in  existence 
aad  is  fbil  operadpn  for  a  quarter  of  a  century*    They  have  never 
beneootinaed  since  the  Commisuon  acted  three  years  ago :  ther  are 
We  to  ill  the  objections  of  being  occasional,  imperfect,  one-aided, 
u  coopntd  with  the  foil  and  regular  tables  of  the  French  Ck)vem- 
SMit;  tkoQgh  thev  are  of  use  as  far  as  they  go,  and  for  the  period 
Qovgneby  to  which  they  relate.      Than  th^  French  nothing  cer- 
taahmt  be  more  admirable ';  they  are  full  to  minuteness  of  detail, 
mi  fxoept  that  they  omit  the  expenses  of  parties  (the  defect,  and  the 
idtntt  in  the  oUier  tables  of  civil  proceedings),  they  may  be 
tmj  isidto  exhaust  the  subject.      Thus,  to  give  a  summary,  and 
MiDore: taking  the  year  1853— -there were  2126    bankruptcies;  of 
tlMieSI9  for  less 'than  £200  (1  translate  into  our  money),  468  be- 
nv«en  £200  and  ^£400,  348  between  £400  and  £2000,  200  between 
ittOO  and  £4000.     The  assets  amounted  to  £1,320,000,  of  which 
X4^000,  real  esUte ;  the  debts  if  4,480,000,  of  which  £520,000, 
Keored  by  mortgage.    Then  the  dividends  are  g^ven  in  minute  de- 
tail, M  that  at  a  glance  you  can  tell  how  many,  and  in  respect  of 
vbat  debts,  received  so  many  shillings  in  the  pound  (or  sous  in  the 
friae)  under  the  heads  of  various  sums.     I  can  imagine  nothing 
more  worthy  of  praise  than  this  class  of  their  Statistics ;  but  indeed 
the  whole  of  the  great  work  is  an  object  of  admiration  and  of  envy — 
» work  renew  ed  regularly  year  by  year  ever  since  the  department 
v«  finally  formed  in  1829,  Napoleon  having  begpin  it  in  the  consul- 
slup,andafUrwards  more  fully  arranged  it   in   1811  ;  but  the  eze- 
citioD  of  this  important  design  was  not  consummated  before  his  fall. 
The  precious  volumes  which  are  its  yearly  result,  and  which  con- 
^ring  the  infinite  number  and  minuteness  of  the  details,  are  of  no 
^tiag  size,  two  moderate  quartos  only,  are  accompanied  with  the 
Bolster's  full  and  somewhat  special  report  on  the  great  value  of 
«Ueh,  for  purposes  of  practical  legislation  as  well  as  for  administra- 
tiTe  uses,  1  have  already  more  than  once  commented. 

Let  me  set  before  your  Lordships,  in  conclusion,  the  remarkable 
?«wre  wWch  they  present  of  the  general  state  of  litigation  for  the 
JHtSO  years  before  the  war  broke  out.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
iicrase  in  the  numbers  of  the  people,  the  number  of  causes  had  ap- 
pvenUy  somewhat  fallen  off,  a  real  diminution  of  no  inconsiderable 
UBOQo^  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  progress  of  the  population. 
Bat  in  one  class  of  causes  tnere  was  no  decrease ;  commercial 
Qoaes  had  doubled.  Heaven  be  praised  1  Humbly,  devoutly,  but 
BUMt  heartily,  let  us  pour  forth  our  gratitude  to  ^e  Great  Disposer, 
^tliU  happy  consummation,  happy  for  England,  for  Europe,  for 
u«  civilized  world,  for  France  herself  above  all — indicating  as  it 
M  surely  does,  the  vast  increase  of  trade,  the  application  by  that 
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great  people  of  their  indomitable  energries,  their  varied  ingenoitr, 
their  untiring  industry,  their  matchless  perseverance — ^to  the  blessed 
pursuits  of  peace  ;  for  of  commerce,  we  may  say,  as  a  great  orator 
of  ancient  times  did  of  his  own  art :  Pacis  comes,  otiiqtie  sooia,  et 
jam  bene  constitutfe  republics  alumna— the  offspring  and  the  pledge 
of  peace  abroad,  order  at  home ! 

My  Lords,  I  will  not  fxirther  weary  you  by  reading  these  Besolo. 
tions  which  I  now  move  ;  they  embody  the  recommendations  I  have 
made,  and  shew  how  these  may  best  be  carried  into  effsct. 

I  have  had,  in  framing  them,  not  only  the  example  of  the  French 
Statistical  Department  and  its  labours,  and  the  co-operation  of  mt 
colleagues  in  the  Statistical  Committee  of  the  Law  Amendment  So- 
ciety— more  especially,  I  have  had  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Pro. 
fessor  Levi,  whom  I  have  long  known,  and  than  whom  I  have  never 
met  with  a  person  of  greater  ability,  and  more  extensive  information 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  Science  and  Statistics  of  Oommer- 
cial  Law,  whereof  he  is  the  disting^shed  teacher,  or  one  of  indostrj 
more  indefatigable.  In  framing  the  Resolutions,  whioh  relate  to 
the  Admiralty  and  Oonsistorial  Courts,  we  have  had  the  aid  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Rothery ;  and  what  concerns  the  Bankruptcy  Court  has 
been  settled  by  communication  with  persons  of  tliat  department. 
From  the  Statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under 
Mr.  Fonblanque's  able  superintendence,  I  have  derived  liberal  and 
valuable  assistance,  and  his  correspondence  with  Professor  Levi,  oo 
Judicial  Statistics,  is  one  of  the  two  papers  for  which  I  have  noir  to 
move  you :  the  other  is.  Lord  Bbrington's  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
on  the  same  subject.  The  Resolutions  I  only  desire  may  be  laid  on 
your  table  and  printed,  and  I  shall  move  that  the  debate  on  them 
may  be  adjourned. 

This  admirable  speech,  the  result  of  seventy-eight  years 
experience,  requires  no  comment  from  us.  The  Resolutions  the 
adoption  of  which  it  advocates,  and  the  fall  advantages  of 
which  it  explains,  are  of  importance  not  alone  to  the  legislator, 
to  the  lawyer,  to  the  statistician,  and  to  the  political  econo- 
mist ;  they  are  important  to  every  man  in  the  community  who 
has  a  right  to  uphold  or  a  wrong  to  redress. 

These  kingdoms  owe  much  to  Lord  Brougham.  As  a 
champion  of  the  oppressed,  as  a  law  reformer,  as  a  bold  and 
unflinching  defender  of  the  popular  cause,  as  a  never-ceasing 
cultivator  of  literature,  as  an  earnest  and  ever  constant  sup- 
porter of  free  education  befitting  a  free  people,  as  a  writer  in 
whose  pages  good  sense,  and  learning,  and  genius  are  ever 
found,  Lord  Brougham  stands  before  his  country,  a  patriot 
judge  in  the  truest  sense  of  this  grand  title,  and  as  has  been 
well  declared  of  Hale  and  of  lyAguesseau,  we  may  declare  of 
him,  and  never  more  truly  than  at  this  moment — "  Happy  is 
the  nation,  on»  whom  Providence  bestows  such  magistrates ; 
they  equally  benefit  their  own  times  and  posterity/' 
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No.  XxE^I^JUNE^  1856. 

Art.   L— SLICK'S  HIGH  LIFE  IN  NEW  YOEK. 

Eiffi  lAfe  in  New  York.  By  Jonathan  Slick,  Esq.,  pf 
Weathersfield,  Coun.  A  Series  of  Letters  to  Mr.  Zepha- 
riah  Slick,  Justice  of  the  Peace^  and  Deacon  of  the  Church, 
over  to  Weathersfield,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  New 
York :  Bnnce  and  Brother,  1856. 

Th£R£  are  two  classes  of  readers  from  whom  the  work  before 
us  has  but  a  small  chance  of  welcome.  Those,  who,  confiding 
in  the  strength  of  their  mental  digestion,  prefer  taking  their 
''  uiil^'  unmixed,  and  who  hold  in  utter  contempt,  minds  weak 
enoagh  to  relish  the  addition  of  the  "dulce/'  probably  consider, 
that  Judge  Haliburton  has  retrograded  sadly  in  giving  to  the 
world  a  aeries  of  mere  humorous  sketches.  According  to  their 
views,  he  for  the  first  time,  "  really  promised  something  great'' 
in  his  English  in  America^"*  and  no  doubt  had  his  present 
work  been  of  a  similar  cast,  instead  of  being  so  lamentably 
mirthful,  they  might  have  been  inclined  to  forgive  and  forget 
in  the  sober  political  historian,  the  trivial  varieties  of  Sam 
Slick.  But,  fortunately  for  Judge  Haliburton,  and  indeed 
it  may  be  for  society  at  large,  the  possessors  of  intellects  so  far 
exalted,  are  decidedly  in  the  minority.  The  public  appetite  is 
in  general  pleased  with  variety,  and  evinces  a  repugnance  to 
iatellectual  dyspepsia,  which  must  be  very  discouraging  to 
those  lofty-minded  beings,  who,  forgetful  of  the  days  when 
James's  Powder  was  rendered  grateful  to  their  juvenile  palates, 
by  the  addition  of  raspberry  jam,  deny  the  utility  of  humour, 
as  a  vehicle  for  wholesome  truth.  The  opposition  of  the 
class  of  enemies  to  humorous   writing,  is  founded  on  tiie 

*  See  Irish  Quabterlt  Retiev,  Vol.  I.  p.  523. 
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belief^  that  vulgarity  and  wit  are  synonymous,  and  that  mirth 
is  incompatible  with  "gentility."    To  all  of  this  dreary  creed, 
the  very  title,  High  Life  in  New  Tork,  is  of  coarse  concla- 
sive;    it   satisfies   them    at  once   that   the  book    must    be 
"  dreadfully  low,"  and  consequently  it  is  returned  unread  to 
the  highly  genteel  circulating  library,  with  a  request,  that 
Mrs.  Gore's  latest  novel,  and  the  last  work  on  Crotchet  collars, 
may  be  sent  op  the  moBoent  they  come  in.      There  is  one  re- 
flection however  which  cannot  fail  to  infuse  comfort  into  the  soul 
of  Judge  Haliburton,  and  cheer  him  in  his  banishment  from 
the  reading  tables  of  these  worthy  people-— nShakspere  is  under- 
going a  similar  sentence  in  company  with  a  distinguished  circle 
of  makfactQrs>  convicted  of  Vulgarity  at  the  bar  of  Ultra-Be- 
^nement.    Against  one  or  two  of  the  more  modem  culprits, 
Bickens  in  particular,  there  is  a  second  charge^i  to  wit^  that 
they  did  remove,  crush,  drive  into  obscurity,  and  totally  eclipse, 
the  Eau  Sucr^  School  of  noveUats,  whose  works  had  for  a  long 
time  formed  an  intellectual  repast,  both  grateful  and  suitable 
to  minds  of  delicate  oi^nization.    In  them  were  to  be  found 
no  dull  descriptions  of  every  day  life,  in  coarse  every  day  lan- 
guage, no  character  was  open  to  the  objection  ilr.  Partridge 
brought  against  Garrick's  acting.*    No  hero  held  a  lower  po- 
sition in  society  than  a  Yiscount,  or  at  least  an  amiable  cut- 
throat, who,  to  make  up  for  the  laxity  of  his  morals,  expressed 
himse^  like  a  Chesterfield,  and  had  the  manners  of  any  po- 
lished gentleman,  say,  George  the  Fourth,  and  who,  when  it 
became  a  necessary  to  abduct  the  heroine  (Lady  De^  &c.  &c.) 
performed  that  duty  with  engaging  suavity,  and  removed  her 
to  his  private  dungeon  to  be  kept  till  palled  for  in  the  third 
volume,  when  the  hero  had  satisfactorily  proved  himself  to  be 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  Marquis.     It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  persons  who  admire  this  style,  as  emphatically  the  genteel, 
may  feel  a  sublime  contempt  for  works  of  fiction,  in  which  the 
characters,  many  of  them  drawn  from  low  life,  are  represented 
as  speaking  and  acting  just  as  people  in  their  position  might 
be  expected  to  speak  and  act,  and  in  which  dialogues  given  in 
the  dttU  monotony  of  the  vernacular,  and  unrelieved  by  scraps 


•  *•  He  the  best  actor,"  cries  Partridge,  with  a  eontemptaoas  sneer, 
"  Why  I  could  act  as  well  as  he  myself;  I  am  sure  if  I  bad  seen  a  ghost. 
/  ghouid  have  hoked  in  the  very  same  manner,  and  done  just  as  he  did*'" 
Tom  Jones,  Book  16.     Chapter  5. 
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of  f  reneb,  Italian,  or  any  foreign  language,  have  often  a  ten-^ 
denej  to  produce  laughter,  and  other  external  symptoms  of 
enjoyment;  but  it  is  bv  no  means  easy  to  comprehend  what 
are  their  notions  of  vulgarity,  so  gatta-percha*like  in  its  own 
dastidty,  and  extensive  in  its  appXication,  does  that  word  be* 
eome^  when  naed  by  them  in  reference  to  anything  which  is 
unfortunate  enouffh  not  to  meet  their  approbation  *  They  seem 
to  forget  that  vulgarity  is  a  quality,  not  inherent,  but  altoge-^ 
tber  dependent  on  drcnmstances,  and  that  words  and  phrases, 
wliieh  may  be  vulgar  in  some  positions,  are  not  necessarily 
aiwaya  so.    For  instance,  it  would  be  undeniably  vulgar  for  an 
anthor  in  describing  the  parting  between  J£f»  WiUism  Stales, 
and  Jaktt  Nbakea^  to  say,  '^they  vet  their  whistles,  and  then 
bolted  /*  but  he  might  represent  either  of  those  gentlemen  as 
Qsiiigthe  same  figurative  expressions  in  his  own  account  of  the 
dkcting  event,  without  violating  propriety,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  more  than  the  author  of  AdelOf  or  the  Ouilaw  of  Oa^ard- 
Mre  does,  when  he  makes  his  heroine  dismiss  her  loveri 
with  the  assurance  that  "  poverty  and  contempt  she  could  en- 
dure with  him,  but  a  father's  anger,  a  parent's  wrath  she  can^ 
nol»  will  not,  &c/^     Of  course  there  are  many  expressions  in 
use  anxn^  the  lower  orders^  which  no  circumstances  could 
leader  fit  to  appear  in  print,  but  vulgarity  is  altogether  too 
weak  a  word  to  express  the  ofi'euoe  of  any  maUi  who  would  so 
£ir  forget  his  duty  to  society,  as  to  intooduce  such  as  these  into 
his  writings*    In  short  propriety,  as  well  in  representing  natu- 
idly>  as  in  avoiding  what  is  of  itself  offensive^  is  perhaps  the 
aniest  guide  the  Novelist  ean  have*    As  long  as  he  keeps  this 
landmark  in  view,  he  will  steer  elear  of  vulgarity  or  coarse- 
ness, even  though  his  Sfylet's  snd  Noake99  speak  with  all  the 
idiomatic  terseness  of  their  class;  unless  indeed  the  objection 
be  deemed  a  valid  one,  which  those,  whose  refinement  is  of 
extra  delicaqr,  have  to  the  appearance  on  any  terms  whatever, 
of  sueh  characters  in  a  picture  of  life ;  but  as  the  prototypes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  original  it  is  probable  that  most  per- 
WDA  will  be  content  to  join  us  in  lamenting  that  at  the  outset, 
the  organisation  of  society  was  not  entrusted  to  people,  who 
would  have  no  doubt^  given  us  a  world  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
As  we  have  already  stated  ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  title  un- 
der which  the  subject  of  the  present  notice  is  published,  will 

*  Sir  Wftkcr  ScoU  oied  to  lajr,  <*  nothing  ii  rulgar  that  Ib  not  vidoui.' 
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be  damnatory  in  the  ejes  of  this  class,  that  designates  ast 
vulgar  everything  outside  the  Drawing  room  door;  yet,  if 
our  recommendation  have  any  weight,  we  would  surest  a 
perusal  however  slight,  if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting a  mistake,  to  which  the  devotees  of  sublimated  gea* 
tility,  are  of  all  people,  most  prone,  namely,  that  the  humour 
of  our  transatlantic  cousins  never  shows  itself  in  any  other 
form  than  those  facetious  anecdotes  usually  charged   upon 
American  papers,  of  men  so  tall,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
climb  a  ladder  to  comb  their  own  hair,  or  of  ghosts  of  such 
preternatural  brightness  as  to  render  smoked  glass  indispensable 
to  all  who  may  wish  to  contemplate  them.    As  to  our  utilit* 
arian  friends,  deference  to  their  lofty,  though  prejudiced  minds, 
renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  recommend  a  work  of  such 
levity  as  Judge  Haliburton's,  on  any  other  grounds  than  that 
many  of  the  sketches  of  domestic  life  contained  in  its  pages, 
may  add  something  to  their  stock  of  "  useful  knowledge" 
ooncerning  Social  America.     It  is  true,  that  the  tendency  of 
humour  is  to  place  its  object  in  a  state  of  inferiority,  so  as  to 
cause  laughter,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  inferiority  is 
necessarily  such  as  to  excite  the  feeling  of  contempt ;  to  de- 
lineate harmless  peculiarities  and  good-natured  simplicity,  is 
just  as  much  the  province  of  humour,  as  to  expose  the  less 
amiable  failings;  no  doubt  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  the 
consideration  of  the  clearness  of  those  two  great  parallels  in 
fiction.  My   Uncle  Toiy,  and  Mr.  Pickwick,  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  a  sort  of  self-congratulation,  at  being  unencum- 
bered with  their  excess  of  simple  benevolence,  but  the  mind 
that  could  DESPISE  those  worthy  creatures,  must  be  of  a  very 
unloving  and  unloveable  cast ;  when  humor  takes  this  turn, 
the  inferiority  does  not  pervade  the  whole  conception ;  it  is 
then  merely  a  lowering  of  one  part  to  throw  another  into 
relief,  as  the  wood  engraver  reduces  the  surface  of  the  block, 
where  the  lines  traced  on  it  are  meant  to  be  subordinate. 
There  would  be  nothing  humorous  in   Uticle  Tobj^s  widely 
extended  philanthropy  and  tenderness  of  heart,  unaccompani- 
ed by  his  bashfulness  and  childlike  enthusiasm  about  the  art 
of  war,  or  in  the  intense  bonhomie  of  Mr,  Pickmck,  were  it 
not  for  the  little  traits  of  credulity,  pompous  simpUcity,  and 
occasional  quickness  of  temper  which  render  that  dear  man 
such  a  delightful  study.     Nor  is  it  essential  that  the  part  of 
the  conception  thus  thrown  into  relief  should  be  of  an  amiable 
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nature;  our  admiration  for  Fahtaff,  with  all  his  wit  and  philo- 
sophj^  is  of  a  much  less  kindly  description  than  that  inspir- 
ed by  Uncle  Toby,  yet,  in  spite  of  his  sensibility  and  cowardice, 
»e  are  far  from   feeling  contempt  for   him  as   we  do  for 
Dogberry.     In  fact  this  species  of  humour  represents  certain 
qoahties  in  a  ludicrous  light,  not  so  much  thus  to  excite 
laQghler,  as  to  supply  a  foil  for  others,  which  would,  of  them- 
selves, excite  admiration  rather  than  laughter;   and  hence 
arises  that  incongruity  which  forms  the  elsence  of  the  humorous. 
Of  a  iar  different  nature  is  the  incongruity  which  causes  our 
enjoyment  of  humour,  when  it  has  for  its  object,  the  peculiar- 
idts  of  a  nation,  or  class,  of  which  we  ourselves  are  not  mem- 
ber?, it  then  springs  from    our  mentally    contrasting    the 
naaners,  habits,  diaiect,  or  whatever  the  immediate  subject 
may  be,  with  our  own.     But  this  is  not  all ;  there  is  nothing 
homorous  in   the  idea  of  a  party  of  Cannibal  Islanders  dining 
off  a  grilled  enemy,  although  the  •contrast  between  such  a 
repast  and  a  European  family  dinner,  is  about  as  great  as 
ean  be  well  conceived ;  there  must  be  also  a  certain  amount 
ofthat  unusual  combination  of  circumstances,  incidents,  or 
objects,  which  would  render  the  representation  humorous, 
iirespeclively  of  its  origin  or  locale,  or  in  other  words,  what, 
speaking  metaphysically,  we  might  call  an  internal  incongruity. 
Tlie  latter  is  of  course  just  as  perceptible  to  an  individual  of 
the  particular  class  or  nation,  and  our  enjoyment  of  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  feeling  of  temporary  superiority  to,  or  a  sort  of 
contempt  for  the  object  humorously  treated.     We  may  here 
remark,  that  this  contempt  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the 
feeling  which  our  dictionaries,  explain  by  the  words  "  scorn;'* 
ttrtain  words  such    as     "pleasure,"    "pain,"    "delight," 
**congniity,'*  acquire  a  conventional  meaning  in  metaphysics, 
from  being  always  used  in  their  most  abstracted  sense,  and 
perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  student  in  that 
Kieooe  has  to  encounter,  is  the  training  his  mind  to  use  that 
oonventional  meaning,  and  forget  for  the  time  being,  the 
more  ordinary  one. 

To  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  as  we  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  an  additional 
«o\iiceof  enjoyment  in  Judge  Ilaliburton's  High  Life  i?i  New 
yori;  the  work  itself,  being  a  collection  of  American  sketches, 
toay  be  considered  as  doing  double  duty ;  first,  as  a  vi^ork 
illostrative  of  the  manners^  the  domestic  life,  and  the  various 
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proYincial  dialects,  as  well  as  of  the  bumof  of  ibe  Americans, 

and  secondly,  as  a  book  of  that  sort  which  one  takes  up  simply 

for  amasement.     Its  efficacy  in  the  former  capacity  wiU^  we 

know,  be  doubted  by  a  class  of  readers  we  have  already  alluded 

to ;  the  sticklers  for  the  solid  and  serious  will  soout  the  idea 

of  a  humorous  work  containing  useful  information  regarding 

any  country,  and  undoubtedly  they  are  right  in  doing  so,  if 

they  consider  useful  information  to  consist   exclusively  in 

statistics  of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  gaol-deliveries,  and  prison 

discipline,  or  in  lists  of  exports,  imports,  poblio  buildings, 

and  capital  offenders.    If  to  be  well  '^  made  up  **    in  such 

matters,  is  to  know  a  nation  thoroughly,  then  humour,  which 

has  ever  had  a  rooted  antipathy  to  the  blue  books  and  figures 

can  avail  but  little.     But  we' would  respectfully  (as  d^ng 

with  persons  of  such  severe  taste)  submit  that  something 

more  is  necessary.    Which  of  us  would  think  of  establishing 

an  intimacy  with  a  person  whose  friendship  was  desirable,  by 

finding  out  the  name  of  his  tailor,  or  the  sum  to  his  credit  in 

the  Three  Per  Cents,  if  we  admired  the  cut  of  his  coat,  or  bad 

a  marriageable  daughter  F««-information  on  these  points  would 

be  no  doubt  very  acceptable ;  but  if  he  were  a  man  for  whom 

we  felt  respect^  apart  from  that  inspired  by  his  paletot,  or  his 

pocket,  it  is  probable  we  should  feel  just  as  much  ouriositj 

about  his  tastes  and  habits,  whether  he  was  the  same,  in  an 

arm-chair  and  slippers,  by  his  own  fireside,  as  he  was  in 

public,  whether  he  was  sociable  or  morose,  playful  or  austere 

to  his  own  family,  whether  it  was  he  who  kept  the  household  in 

order,  or  the  grey<i>mare  was  the  better  horse  in  bis  home 

circle.     If  information  on  points  like  these  assist  us  in  form* 

ing  a  just  estimate  of  individual  character,  surely  the  study  of 

the  corresponding  problems  in  national  character  has  its  claims 

to  utility,  especially  in  the  case  of  such  a  nation  as  America,  a 

nation  which,  with  all  her  weak  points,  we  oannot  but  respect 

(we  do  not  use  the  word  in  a  diplomatic  senK.)     A  nation 

which  still  feels,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  not  without  cause,  a 

certain  amount  of  jealousy  and  heart-burning  towards  her 

progenitor,  while  every  day  shows  that  something  more  than 

a   mere  speaking  acquaintance  is    desirable.     Although  a 

small  library  might  be  furnished  exclusively  with  books  on 

American  subjects,  yet  of  what  may  be  called  Social  America, 

of  the  manners,  ways  of  thinking,  fireside  chit-chat  of  ths 

middle  (for  democratic  as  she  is,  America  has  a  middle) 
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B, — we  33  yet  know  little  or  nothing.    The  LoU  and 
Peer^hingles  of  England  have  become  Household  Words  in 
manj  a  home  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  but, 
though  no  doubt  the  cricket  chirps  just  as  loudlj  on  the 
American  hearth,  as  it  does  among  the  coal  and  turf-ashes  of 
our  two  "  right  little,  tight  little  islands,'*  its  voice  has  not 
oome  across  the  Atlantic.     The  native  authors  seldom  give 
tis   a   view  of  domestic    life.       The  witty  dockmaker  of 
SUehnUe^  himself,  avowes  a  preference  for  political  or  meta- 
physical disquistion,  aud  the  sojourns  of  foreign  writers  on 
America,  have  been  generally  too  limited  to  mlow  them  to 
acquire  the  necessary  intimacy  with  the  people,  even  sup- 
poiing  they  had  not  travelled,  as  too  many  obviously  have, 
only  to  collect  evidence  tp  prove  some  pet  theory  respecting 
the  evils  of  democracy ;  there  are  few  descriptions  of  American 
life  or  portraits  of  American  character,  in  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Hallt  Dickens,  Marryat,  TroUope,   (every  one  who  has  read 
the  lady'^i  production,  will  admit  her  claims  to  the  masculine 
title),  that  do  not  show  the  steam-boat,  the  stage-coach,  the 
boarding  house,  or  the  public  assembly  to  have  been  the  field 
of  observation.    What  a  striking  contrast  to  these  is  presented, 
by  Washington  Irving's  admirable  essays  on  English  charac- 
ter, in  his  Sketch  Book  and  Bracebridge  Hall;  long  and 
useful  study  of  the  national  peculiarities,  and  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  people,  have  made  his  sketches  as  true,  as 
they  are  elegant  in  diction,  tad  full  of  that  genial  humour 
which  laughe  with  rather  than  at,  its  object.    It  is,  when 
humor  adopts  this  tone,  that  it  becomes  a  useful  element  in 
description ;  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  weaknesses,  foibles 
and  failings  in  human  nature,  which  approach  faalts  so  nearly, 
IB  to  rend^  it  impossible  to  pass  them  over  in  silence,  pure 
satire  is  much  too  keen  a  weapon  agtiinst  such  as  these  ]  to 
use  it  as  a  corrective,  would  be  to  break  the  butterfly  upon 
the  wheel,  and  though  we  may  admire  its  brilliancy,  it  too 
often  leaves  a  scathed  mark,  to  show  where  the  flash  took 
effect ;   but  humor  plays  round  its  object  with  a  mellow  con* 
tinuous  light,  like  the  harmless  ligntning  of  a  summer*s 
evening. 

JofuUian  Slick,  the  son  of  Zephariah,  and  the  younger 
brother  *of  Sam  Slick,  leaves  Weathersfield  as  supercargo  of  a 
fright  of  onions,  garden  stuff,  and  strong  cider,  shipped  per 
the  sloop  of  Captain  Doolittle  for  New  York.    Arriving  at 
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the  latler  city,  Jonathan,  committing  the  disposal  of  tlie  cargo 
to  the  Captain,  goes  into  the  city,  and  calls  upon  his  cx>asin 
John  Beele,  at  his  counting-house.  John  receives  him  kindJy, 
and  invites  him  to  a  quiet  dinner  at  which  are  present  only 
John,  his  wife  Mary,  also  a  cousin  of  JonathatCa^  and  Jonathan 
himself;  and  here  Jonathan  is  overcome  by  what  he  calls,  and 
fancied  to  be,  "  spring  cider,"  but  which  was  in  reality  very 
good  champagne. 

After  this  dinner  Jonathan  feels  himself  rising  in  the  world ; 
he  offers  himself  as  a  contributor  to  The  New  York  ^Erpress, 
which  engages  his  services,  and  thenceforth,  instead  of  writing 
to  his  father  by  post,  he  addresses  him  through  the  colomTis 
of  that  journal,  llis  letters  are  found  advantageous  to  The 
Express  and  people  begin  to  talk  of  him,  and  he  takes  an  office 
in  Cherry-st.,  concluding  that  he  will  set  up  in  New  York  as 
a  literary  man. 

Before  we  proceed  to  make  extracts  from  this  most  amusing 
book,  we  think  it  right  to  state  that  it  is,  all  through  America, 
known  to  be  the  work  of  Judge  Haliburton ;  and  we  have 
heard,  from  friends  in  all  quarters  of  the  Union,  that  it  is 
High  Life  in  New  York  to  the  fullest  and  most  admixable 
point  of  accurate  painting. 

Becoming  famous,  Jonathan  is  invited  by  Mrs.  Beebe  to  "  a 
swarry,"  of  which  we  have  the  following  account : — 

One  morning  a  little  black  boy  cum  into  my  office  with  m  heap  of 
letters,  and  he  gave  me  one  without  speaking  a  word,  and  went  off 
aein.  I  opened  the  letter,  and  there  dropped  out  a  square  piece  of 
white  pasteboard,  and  on  it  was  printed  m  leetle  finefied  letters, 
'*  Mrs.  Beebe  at  home — Thursday  evening.*' 

Wal,  sez  I  to  myself,  if  this  don't  take  the  rag  oft  the  bosh— 
cousin  Mary's  got  to  gaddine  about  s6  much,  that  she  has  to  send 
round  word  when  she  is  a  going  to  stay  at  hum  one  eTcning.  I  do 
tironder  how  Mr.  Beebe  can  stand  it.  I  shouldn't  blame  him  if  be 
took  to  drink,  or  got  into  bad  company,  if  his  wife  goes  on  so ;  for 
if  a  woman  won't  stay  to  hum  nights,  and  keep  every  thing  nice  and 
snug  agin  her  husband  comes  away  from  his  oisness,  a  teller  mnst 
have  an  alliired  good  heart,  and  a  good  head  tu,  if  he  don't  go  off 
and  git  into  scrapes  on  his  own  hook. 

I  sot  down  and  histed  my  feet  on  the  top  of  the  stove,  and  begun 
to  think  it  all  over,  till  it  seemed  to  be  my  duty  to  eo  and  talk  to 
cousin  Mary  about  the  way  she  was  a  going  on.  I  remembered 
what  a  purty,  smart  little  critter  she  used  to  be  when  sKe  lived  in 
Connecticut,  and  how  kind  hearted  she  was ;  and  then  I  thought  of 
her  queer  stuck  up  ways  since  I'd  seen  her  here ;  and  it  was  as  much 
as  I  could  du  to  keep  the  tears  out  of  my  eyes,  for  if  cousin  Marj 
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bad  been  my  own  sister,  I  couldn't  a  liked  her  better  than  I  did  when 
fhe  was  a  gal. 

Wal,  arter  thinking  it  all  over,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  and  ask 
John  if  he  didn't  think  it  best  for  me  to  go  and  talk  to  her,  for  I 
felt  kinder  loth  to  meddle  with  his  business,  if  he  didn't  want  me  tu ; 
ind  anyhow,  I  didn't  expect  much  thanks  for  giving  her  advice — for 
when  a  feller  steps  in  berween  man  and  wife,  it's  like  trying  to  part 
a  cat  and  &  dog,  and  he  is  lucky  enough  if  he  don't  git  scratched  by 
one  and  worried  to  death  by  t'other  ;  but  I  looked  at  the  piece  of 
paste-board  agin,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  something  ought  to  be 
done,  and  if  John  didn't  take  it  up,  I  would ;  for  if  there's  any  thing 
1  da  hate  on  arth,  it's  a  gadding  woman — and  I  didn't  feel  as  if  I 
could  give  cousin  Mary  up  quite  yit. 

Wal,  I  took  my  hat,  and  put  my  hands  in  my  trousers' pockets, 
tad  widked  along  kinder  slow  through  Cherry  street,  till  i  cum  to 
Jranklin  Square.  I  didn't  seem  to  mind  any  body,  for  my  heart  felt 
sort  a  heavy  with  thinking  of  old  times.  I  kept  a  looking  down  on 
the  stun  walk,  and  felt  eenamost  as  much  alone  as  if  I'd  been  in  a 
Connecticut  cramberry  swamp  ;  yit  there  was  more  than  fifty  people 
a  waUdne  up  and  down  the  Souare.  I'd  got  jest  agin  the  old  Walton 
House,  that  was  built  afore  the  revolutionary  war,  but  was  so  busy 
a  thinking,  that  1  forgot  to  look  up  at  the  arms  and  figgers  carved 
out  over  the  door,  every  one  of  'em  put  up  there  by  a  British  tory 
family  afore  Gineral  Washington  drove  them  out  of  house  and  hum 
—when  all  to  once  somebody  hit  me  a  slap  op  the  shoulder  that 
made  me  jump  eenamost  into  the  middle  of  next  week.  I  looked 
up,  and  tiaere  was  cousin  Beebe  a  larfin  lik^  all  natur  because  he'd 
made  me  jiunp  so. 

<* Hello,  cousin  Jonathan!"  sez  he,  "what  the  deuce  are  you 
thinking  a.hout  ?" 

"  About  that,"  sez  I,  a  forking  out  the  piece  of  pasteboard  from 

mj  trousers'  pocket,  *'  a  little  stuck  up  nigger  jest  p^in  me  that  ere." 

'«  Wal»  what  of  it  ?"  says  cousin  John,  *'  it's  all  right  I  see,  1  sup- 

pose  vou'll  come  of  course  ?" 

**  Yes,**  sa^s  I,  ''  I  was  a  jest  a  going  down  to  see  you  about  it, 

and  if  you'd  jest  as  livs  I'll  go  right  straight  up  and  talk  to  her  now  ; 

I  feel  as  if  I  could  say  enough  to  break  her  heart,  if  it  has  got  ever 

10  tough." 
Vf'iSi  that  cousin  Beebe  bust  riffht  out  a  larfin.     «' That's  rigHt^" 

sats  he,  "  vou're  coming  on  bravely,  don't  talk  about  one  heart,  I 

havn't  the  least  doubt  but  you'll  break  a  dozen — ^you  literary  chaps 

carry  ail  before  you  in  that  way." 
I  felt  kinder  unsartin  how  to  take  his  meaning,  for  it  seemed  as  if 

be  was  a  pokine  fun  at  me,  for  wanting  to  give  his  wife  some  good 

advice  ;  at  last  I  spoke  up,  and  sez  I — 
M  If  cousin  Mary  has  got  one  good  sound  heart  left  to  break , 

ance  she  came  here  to  York,  she's  a  good  deal  better  off  than  I 

took  her  to  be." 
With  that  John  begun  to  stare^  and  at  last  he  bust  out  a  larfin 

again. 
**  Why/'  sez  he,  ''  you  haint  no  idee  of  getting  up  a  flirtation  with 
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Mary*  have  you?  upon  my  word^  cousin  Slick*  you  are  a  shiJcing  off 
all  your  steady  habits  in  a  hurry.  It  generally  takes  a  feller,  though, 
some  months'  training  in  fashionable  society*  before  he  c&n  bring 
himself  to  make  love  to  another  man's  wife." 

**  Now/'  sex  I,  '*  cousin  Beebe«  what  on  arth  do  you  mean  ?  as  true 
as  I  li?e  I  shall  git  wrathy  if  you  keep  on  in  this  way.  Aint  my 
father  a  deacon  of  the  church  ?  Aint  I  sot  under  Minister  Sak\th'& 
preaching  since  I  was  knee  high  to  a  toad  ?  It's  an  aUfired  shame 
for  you  to  talk  to  me  as  if  I  was  going  to  demean  myself  by  making 
love  to  anybody,  much  less  to  another  man's  wife.  When  1  da  make 
love,  sir,  I  can  tell  you  what,  it  will  be  with  a  hull  heart  and  an 
honest  one  tu  :  I'll  never  be  afeard  to  look  a  girl  in  the  face  when  I 
ask  her  to  take  me,  or  to  let  her  look  in  mine  for  fear  ahe'U 
see  villain  writ  out  in  my  eves.  As  for  your  married  women,  they 
needn't  be  afeared  that  anybody,  I  don't  care  how  imperdent  be  is, 
will  make  love  to  them,  without  the^  begin  first.  X^ow,  Oousin 
Beebe,  seeing  as  we  have  gone  so  far,  jest  look  a  here,  see  what  your 
wife  has  sent  to  me  I" 

With  that  I  give  him  the  paper  which  the  pasteboard  was  done 
up  in,  where  Cousin  Mary  had  writ,  "  Mrs.  Beebe  hopes  Mr.  Slick 
will  not  fail  to  come." 

Oousin  John  read  it,  and  sez  he,  **  Wal,  what  harm  is  there  In 
this  ?  I'm  sure  it  was  very  thoughtful  of  Mary,  and  I'm  glad  she 
did  it.  You  will  go  of  course ;  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  com- 
pany, and  they  are  aU  anxious  to  see  you  since  your  letters  come 
out  in  the  Express.** 

«<  What,"  sez  I,  "  is  Miss  Beebe  a  going  to  have  a  pMrty — ^why 
didn't  she  say  so  then  ?*' 

**  Oh  it's  only  a  noorry,  she  often  has  them,"  says  he. 

"A  what?'*  sez  1. 

**Astoarry — a  conwnaiiananny"  sez  he.  I  couldn't  think  what 
he  meant,  but  I  remembered  that  jest  afore  Mary  was  married  she 
us'd  to  have  hysteric  fits,  now  and  then,  and  I  thought  they  give 
them  things  some  other  name  down  here  in  York. 

**  Dear  me,"  sez  I,  *'  Tm  sorry,  but  if  I  can  do  any  good  I'll  come 
up,  I  s'pose  you'll  have  a  doctor." 

"  Oh  yes,  sez  he,  ''  there'll  be  two  or  three,  besides  lots  of  law. 
yers,  and  poets,  and  editors." 

•'  You  don't  say  so,"  sez  I, "  why  what  will  you  du  with  them  all  ?" 

<<  Oh  Mary  will  take  care  of  them,"  sez  he,  ''  she  does  those  things 
very  well,  inaeed,  considering  she  was  brought  up  in  the  country." 

**  But  I  thought  you  wanted  us  to  take  care  of  her,"  sez  1, 

*'  Why,  of  course  you  will  all  make  yourselves  as  agreeable  as  you 
can ;  there  will  be  lots  of  harnsome  wimmen  there,  and  I  haint  the 
least  doubt  we  shall  have  a  pleasant  party." 

**  A  party !"  sez  I,  <*  is  Miss  Beebe  a  going  to  have  a  party  ?" 

''  Certainly,"  sez  he,  a  looking  puzzled ;  ''  didn't  yon  understand 
that  by  the  card  and  the  note  ?"  1  felt  my  heart  rise  up  in  my  moutli, 
and  I  could  have  begun  to  dance  on  the  stun  walk.  I  do  believe 
nothing  on  arth  makes  a  feller  feel  so  happy  as  to  find  out  that  some- 
body he  can't  help  but  like,  but  has  been  a  thinking  hard  things 
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aboot,  don*t  deaarre  them.  Oouiia  John  kept  a  lookinff  at  me,  and 
I  began  to  feel  awfnl  streaked,  for  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  oe  suspected 
sU  tnat  I'd  been  a  thinking  agin  his  wifi^.  Arter  a  minit,  I  up  and 
took  mj  hand  out  of  my  pocket,  and  I  took  hold  of  his'n,  and,  see  L^ 
<*  Cousin  John,  iVe  been  making  a  darned  fool  of  mjseif ;  I  didn't 
know  what  this  ere  piece  of  pasteboard  meant,  and  I" — 

''Never  mind.  Cousin  Jonathan,"  sez  he,  all  of  a  sudden  shaking 
HIT  band,  **joxk  know  what  it  meant  now-^so  come  up  on  Thursday, 
iTow  I  think  of  it — you  had  better  git  a  new  suit  or  clothes  |  that 
blue  coat  and  those  shiny  brass  buttons  did  very  well  for  Weathers- 
field  ;  but  here  something  a  little  more  stylish  will  be  better^-iSup- 
poanf;  you  g^  over  to  the  Broadway  tailors  and  let  them  fit  you  out." 
"  Not  as  you  know  on,"  sea  I,  a  taking  hold  of  die  edffe  of  my 
eoat,  and  a  dnstin  off  the  buttons  with  my  red  silk  pocket  handkcr- 
dii^.     *<  The  picter  that  they  printed  of  me  in  the  Express  news- 
Mper  was  taken  in  these  clothes  j  and  if  you'd  jest  as  Hts,  111  keep 
em  on." 

Cousin  John  wam*t  to  be  put  off  so,  and  at  last  he  cum  his  soft 

■odder  over  me,  till  I  agreed  to  git  another  suit  of  clothes.  New 

York  cut,  for  parties  and  meetings.    So  we  shook  hands,  and  he 

turned  and  went  back  to  his  store  agin,  for  he  was  a  coming  up  to 

my  office  ;  and  I  jest  turned  into  a  narrow  street,  and  todc  a  short 

cat  across  to  the  Express  Office.     The  Editors  giro  me  some  money, 

for  they  aint  no  ways  mean  about  Wf^K  tm  for  what  I  write  for 

thor  paper  ;  and  they  put  on  the  son  sodder  purty  strong  about  my 

letters.    They  said  that  ererybody  was  a  reamng  them  and  a  trying 

to  find  out  something  about  me,  and  that  lots  ca  ^oung  ladies  had 

isen  my  picter  and  were  a  dying  to  git  acquainted  with  me.    I  warn*t 

much  aurprised  at  it.    Arter  putting  the  poetry  in  my  letters  so 

strong,  1  was  sartin  that  all  the  gah  would  be  a  talking  about  me. 

Nothmg  takes  with  them  like  poe^.     I  had  my  eve  teeth  cut  when 

1  wrote  that,  I  can  tell  you.     I  couldn't  help  but  feel  tickled  to  hear 

them  praising  me  so ;  but  somehow  one  gits  used  to  being  puffed  up, 

sod  arter  a  little  while  a  feller  don't  seem  to  care  so  mudi  about  it 

Wal,  I  pocketed  the  cssh  and  went  to  the  tailors'  store  ;  it  was 

t  plaguy  hamsome  place,  and  there  were  two  or  tiiree  qiruce-lookiBg 

chaps  staoding  about ;  but  they  looked  at  me  kinder  slanting,  as  if 

they  thought  I  didn't  want  to  buy  anything ;  and  I  could  see  one  on 

them  looking  arnestly  at  my  coat,  as  if  he  didn't  like  the  fit  on*t. 

1  declare  I  begun  to  get  ashamed  of  the  old  blue,  when  I  cton  to 

see  the  harnsome  coats  and  vests  and  trousers  hanging  around. 

**  Have  vou  got  any  first  rate  superfine  broadcloth  coats  and  trou- 
lers  to  sell  here  ?"  ses  I,  a  chinking  the  loose  change  in  my  trousers' 
pocket  a  leetle,  jest  to  show  them  that  I  was  as  good  as  the  eity 
Vanks,  and  held  out  specie  payments  yit. 

*'  Yes,"  sez  one  of  the  clerks,  a  bowings  **  what  oolor  do  you  wish 
to  look  at?" 

**  Wal,'*  ses  I,  '« I  ruther  thmk  Fll  take  that  color  that  looks  so 
mach  like  burnt  coffee,  or  else  a  rale  indigo  blue,  I  aint  particular, 
only  I  want  it  in  the  tip  of  the  fiuhion--«  rale  hurnsome  fit,  and  all 
that,  for  I'm  a  going  to  a  swarry  and  a  conversationanny,  and  I  want 
to  shine  like  a  new  pin." 
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While  I  was  a  talkinff^  a  knowing  sort  of  a  feller  cam  out  of  the 
back  room^  and  when  lie  see  me  a  looking  at  a  coat  that  I  seemed 
to  take  a  notion  tu  he  cum  up  and  begun  to  talk  about  it — he  pinted 
out  the  silk  lining  and  the  way  it  was  stuffed  and  quilted  under  the 
arms,  and  would  have  me  try  it  on.  So  I  stripped  oflF  the  old  coat 
and  put  the  new  one  on.  I  can  tell  you  it  sot  as  slick  as  g^ase ; 
there  wamt  a  wrinkle  or  a  pucker  in  it,  from  the  top  of  the  velvet 
collar  to  the  eend  of  the  flap.  I  looked  as  trim  and  as  genteel  as 
could  be  in  it — when  it  was  buttoned  over  tight  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  wam*t  bigger  round  than  a  quart  cup. 

Sez  the  gentleman,  says  he,  '•  that's  a  capital  fit,  sir,  you  won't  du 
better  than  to  take  it." 

«  Wal,"  sez  I,  '*  I  don't  know  as  I  shall,  1  kinder  seem  to  like  my- 
self  fti  it — how  much  do  you  ask,  hey  ?" 

•«  Whv,"  sez  he,  «*  that's  a  fust  rate  coat,  superfine  cloth  and 
beautiful  trimmings  ;  but  the  times  ar6  hard,  and  1*11  let  you  have 
it  low  for  cash  ;"  and  then  he  sot  his  price ;  "  but,  sez  he,  *•  you 
mustn't  tell  how  cheap  you  got  it,  for  1  couldn't  sell  any  more  at 
that  price.*' 

"  W  al,"  sez  I,  "  I  ruther  guess  Ml  take  it ;  now  let  us  look  at 
some  of  your  vests  and  trousers.  1  shall  have  to  beat  you  down  a 
leetle  on  them»  for  I'm  raly  afeard  my  money  won*t  hold  out." 

*•  Not  much  fear  of  that,**  sez  he,  and  he  opened  a  drawer  and 
took  out  an  allfired  heap  of  trousers.  Arter  I'd  tumbled  *em  over 
a  while,  I  picked  out  a  pair  of  rale  hamsome  checkered  ones,  and 
then  I  bought  a  black  vest  with  yaller  stripes  all  over  it,  and  between 
us,  I  ruther  guess  it  made  a  considerable  hole  in  the  money  that  I 
got  from  the  editors  of  the  Express,  to  pay  for  'em  all.  The  man 
had  done  'em  up,  and  I  waa  je»t  a  going  to  take  'em  hum  under  my 
arm,  but  sez  he— 
'•  Where  will  you  have  them  sent,  sir  ?" 

**  Wal,"  sez  I,  arter  thinking  a  minit,  **  you  may  direct  them  to 
Mr.  Jonathan  Slick,  and  itend  them  round  to  the  Express  office,  if 
you've  no  objectioh." 

I  wish  you  could  a  seen  the  feller !  he  seemed  to  be  all  struck 
up  into  a  heap  when  1  said  this,  and  the  clarks  looked  at  each  other^ 
and  cum  towards  us  as  if  they  had  never  seen  anybody  that  wrote 
for  newspapers  afere. 

''  Mr.  Slick."  sez  the  head  man,  making  a  bow  eeamost  to  the 
ground,  "  I'm  much  obliged  for  your  custom,  and  I  hope  you'll  cum 
agin.  If  you  find  the  clothes  suit  you,  perhaps  you'll  send  any  of 
your  friends  to  our  establishment,  who  happen  to  want  anv  thinap  in 
our  line.  We  shall  always  be  happy  and  proud  to  sarve  Mr,  Slick 
or  any  of  his  friends." 

Here  he  made  another  bow,  and  I  stepped  back,  and  bent  for'ard 
a  trifle,  jest  to  let  him  see  that  his  soft  sodder  warn*t  put  on  at  all 
coarse ;  and,  sez  1,  <*  Wal,  1*11  try  the  clothes,  and  if  they  turn  out 
fust-rate,  mebby  Til  mention  where  1  got  them  in  one  of  my  letters. 
There  is  a  good  many  chaps  jest  a  going  to  be  married  about  Wea- 
thersfteld,  and  it  won't  do  them  no  harm  to  know  where  to  come  for 
the  wedding  clothes." 
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With  that  the  tailor  bowed  agin»  and,  sez  he,  **  Mr.  81ick,  where 
ahall  I  have  the  honor  of  sending  jrou  one  of  my  fust-rate  vests,  or 
a  pair  of  hamsome  pantaloons  ?  I'll  take  your  measure^  and  have 
tbem  made  on  purpose  for  you.*' 

"  Wal,  now,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  afforfi  to  buy  any  more  jest 

;'*  sea  I ;   **  but  when  these  are  worn  out,  I  think  as  likely  as  not 

ihaU  cum  agin." 

"  Oh,"  aes  he,  a  rubbing  his  hands  a  little,  and  a  smiling  and 
boving  agin,  *'  let  us  take  your  measure,  and  we  shan't  quarrel  about 
ehe  ^y,  we  shall  be  most  proud  to  supply  you  with  a  good  article ; 
aod  if  you  will  accept  of  tnero,  the  honor"     . 

"Oh,"  sea  I,  a  bowing,  **you  are  very  obliging,  I'm  sure,  Mr. " 

**  Where  shall  we  send  them  when  they  are  done  ?*'  says  he. 

**  Direct  them  as  you  did  the  others,  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Slickt  to 
tk  care  of  the  Editors  of  the  Express.  And  look  a  here,  Mr.  — ^, 
i  vish  you'd  trv  and  make  the  trousers  so  they  will  stay  down,  and 
oot  keep  a  hitcning  up  to  the  top  of  my  boots,  if  you  can." 

*<  Depend  on  it  they  will  nlease  you,"  sez  he,  a  follering  me  to  the 
door,  <*  Good  mourning,  Mr.  Slick,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  calling:'*  and  with  that  he  made  another  bow,  and  I  g^ve  him 
back  one  again,  and  made  tracks  for  Cherry  street,  as  tickled  as 
could  be. 

WaU  when  Thursday  cum,  I  begun  to  feel  mighty  anxious  about 
the  party :  I  had  all  the  clothes  sent  down  to  my  office,  besides  a 
prime  hat,  which  I  got,  and  a  pair  of  real  dandy  boots  that  sot  to  my 
foot  like  wax. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  I  shut  myself  up  and  begun  to  fix.  I  de- 
eUre  I  never  did  see  anything  fit  as  them  checkered  trousers  did ; 
they  sot  to  my  legs  like  the  tin  moulds  to  a  pair  of  tallow  candles  in 
freezing  time,  ana  I  felt  as  if  I'd  been  jest  corked  up  in  a  junk  bot- 
tle, foot  foremost.  Arter  1  got  them  on,  and  all  buttoned  up  tight, 
1  began  to  think  that  I  should  have  to  go  to  the  party  in  the  blue 
mixed  seeks  that  marm  knit  for  me,  the  last  thing  afore  I  cum  away 
from  hum  ;  for  my  feet  had  sot  hung  in  a  slip  of  leather,  that  was 
coved  across  the  bottom  of  the  trousers'  less,  and  how  to  get  'em 
Mt,  8o  as  to  put  on  my  boots,  I  couldn't  tell.  I  pulled  and  kicked 
liU  I  eenamost  bust  off  my  gallows'  buttons  but  they  wouldn't  give 
» morsel,  and  at  last  I  jest  took  hold  on  the  leathers,  and  I  give 
tbem  an  allfired  jerk  till  they  slipped  over  my  heel,  and  arter  that  I 
Duuie  out  to  roll  up  the  trouser's  legs  till  I  oould  pull  my  boots  on. 
^'hen  I  pulled  them  down  affain  the  leathers  stuck  out  from  the 
b«el  of  my  boot  behind,  as  if  I  had  got  spurs  on ;  I  didn't  exactly 
like  the  feel  of  it,  but  •*  Who  cares,"  sez  1  to  myself,  •*  a  feller  may 
w  veil  be  out  of  the  world  as  out  of  the  fashion,  especially  down 
Ww  in  York." 

As  soon  as  I'd  got  my  trousers  purty  well  braced  up  I  put  on  the 
Tat,  and  it  sot  like  a  button,  for  there  wur  holes  behind  and  strings 

Oilseed  up  like  a  gal's  corsets,  and  I  girted  up  purty  tight  I  can 

tell  700.    I  snuggers,  them  yaller  sprigs  did  glisten,  and  arter  I'd 

p&t  on  the  new  stock- that  I  bought  along  with  the  clothes,  I  ruther 

guess  1  cut  a  dash.     It  was  all  bowed  off  and  curlacued  over,  with 
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red  and  TaNer  9prigs»  and  it  made  ray  neck  \ock  as  aKm  tmd  Mtter 
as  our  big  red  rooster li  need  to  when  he  stretched  his  head  oat  \n 
the  sun  to  see  how  many  old  henaand  spnng  pallets  he*d  got  about  hlro. 

1  swanny,  if  I  hadn't  been  in  such  a  hvrrr  to  git  on  my  new  tbingx 
that  I  forgot  to  wash  my  hands  and  laee  ull  jest  as  I  was  a  potting 
on  my  coat !  I  peeked  in  the  little  looking^ass  that  I*ve  got  hone 
up  in  my  office,  and  my  hair  was  standing  out  every  whicb  way  ;  and 
somehow  my  teeth  looked  as  yaller  as  if  Td  been  ehawin  tobaecy  a 
hall  week.  What  to  dn  I  oonldn*t  tell,  but  I  picked  up  the  Express, 
and  looked  into  the  advertisements  to  see  if  I  eould  find  oat  anything 
to  make  my  grinders  white— there  warQt  notlmig  there  ;  but  i  bi^^- 
pened  to  think  that  i*d  seen  Doctor  Sherman's  tooth-paste  puffed  in 
some  of  the  papers :  and  though  I  dont  mean  to  patronize  anybody 
that  don't  advertise  in  oar  paper,  I  thought,  seeing  as  I  was  in  a 
hurry,  per'ape  it  would  be  as  well  to  go  out  and  get  some  of  it.  I 
slipped  on  my  old  ooat,  and  down  I  went  into  Nassau  street,  eena- 
mobt  to  the  comer  of  Fulton  street,  and  I  bought  a  little  cheoy  box 
full  of  red  stuff,  about  as  thick  as  hasty  pad£ng,  and  ms  sweet  as 
honey^  and  back  I  went  again  to  the  office  like  a  streak  of  lightning. 

I  didnt  know  how  to  use  the  stuff,  but  think  siz  I,  they  must  rub 
it  oa  tbeir  teeth  somehow,  so  I  spread  some  oa  the  eomer  of  my 
towel,  and  besan  to  polish  away  like  all  natur.  It  wam't  two  mieits 
afore  ray  teeth  was  as  white  as  a  nmers  ;  so  I  jest  washed  them  off 
in  the  hand  basiui  and  went  at  my  hair,  tooth  and  nail. 

How  on  arth  t^eee  York  chaps  make  their  hair  curl  so»  I  caa*t 
guess — I  tried  to  coax  mine  to  twist  up  a  little,  on  each  side  of  my 
face,  but  it  wam't  of  no  use.  I  combed  it  out  with  a  fine  tooth 
comb,  and  I  put  some  ho^'s  lard  scented  with  some  of  the  easeace  of 
peppermint  that  marm  give  me  to  use  if  i  should  git  the  stomach 
ache  down  here,  and  I  twisted  it  round  my  lingers,  hut  it  woaldn^t 
stay  curled  a  miait ;  bo  at  last  I  gave  it  up  for  a  bad  job,  and  put 
on  my  new  cost  as  mad  as  could  be. 

J  ruther  guess  you  couldn't  have  found  a  better  looking  ehap  of 
ray  siae  anywhere  about^  than  I  was,  when  I  put  on  my  yaller  gkyres, 
and  fixed  my  new  red  silk  hankerchief  in  my  coat  pocket,  so  as  to 
let  one  eend  hang  out  a  leetle,  arter  I'd  put  a  few  of  the  pepermint 
drops  OB  it — and  the  way  I  pulled  foot  up  Peari  street  and  toward 
Broadway,  wasn't  slow  I  can  tell  you.  It  takes  a  Mler  forever  to 
fix  here  in  York— I'd  rudier  slkk  up  for  twenty  qmltinffs  and  apple- 
bees,  than  for  one  swanr,  I  can  tell  you.  I  was  annost  skalred 
to  death,  for  fear  I  should  be  too  late,  ior  it  was  eenijest  dark  afore 
I  left  the  office,  so  I  didn't  let  the  giass  grow  under  my  feet  on  the 
WSJ  to  cousin  Beebe^s,  jreu  may  be  sartin 

When  I  got  to  cousin  Beehe's  door,  I  pulled  the  silver  knob 
kinder  softly,  for  I  felt  a  sort  of  palpitation  of  the  heart  at  ^iflg 
into  a  room  ohuok  AiU  of  qualitT ;  and  I  jest  pulled  up  my  dfckey 
a  little,  and  felt  to  see  if  my  halnkeroher  hung  out  of  my  pocket 
about  right,  afore  the  nigger  opened  the  door.  At  last  be  made 
out  to  cum,  and  when  I  asked  if  all  the  fi>lk8  was  tu  hum,  he  begun 
to  show  his  chalkies  jest  as  he  did  afore,  and  sez  he, 

**  Yes^  but  they  haint  come  down  yit.*' 
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With  thftt  I  pkehed  in,  and,  sez  I,  <<  Look  a  here,  OufFy,  none 
of /our  grinniog  at  me  but  jest  mind  jour  own  bisness.  IVe  come 
to  see  the  awarry  that  Mr.  Beebe's  been  a  buying  to  treat  his  com* 
panj  with  ;  ao  jest  shut  jour  darned  Htct  lips,  and  show  it  to  me." 

«  Oh^**  sea  he,  a  trjing  to  choke  in,  **  the  swarrj  is  g^ing  to  be 
ia  the  drawinc'  room  there,  walk  in.** 

''What,  hunt  it  come  vit,"  sea  I,  •«  and  where*s  all  the  folks  ?— I 
tboi^t  he  was  going  to  nave  a  party,  too.*' 

<<  Waly  8o  he  is,"  sea  the  nigger,  *'  but  thej  haint  begun  to  come 

<«  Wal  Botr,**  sea  I  to  mjself,  **  If  this  don*t  beat  all  creation. 
Now,  in  OonTiecticut  it  would  a  been  eenamost  time  to  go  hum 
^n  ;  these  Yorkers  dn  beat  all  for  laziness.**  With  that  I  went 
■to  the  room.  Bj  the  living  hokej,  I  never  see  anjthinglike 
k!  It  waa  enough  to  dasale  one's  eyts;  the  two  doors  were  slid 
back  into  the  partition,  and  it  seemed  like  one  great  ball-room ; 
and,  beaidea  that,  there  were  too  great  winders  at  3ie  further  eend, 
that  opened  into  a  place  that  seemed  kinder  like  a  garden.  I 
didnt  know-  what  to  make  of  it,  for  it  was  chuck  full  of  posies  that 
looked  as  bright  and  as  gpreen  as  if  it  was  the  fourth  or  Jul  j,  and 
jH  it  was  a  freeainff'  Kke  evenrthing  out  of  doors.  I  went  down 
the  room  and  stuck  mj  head  through  the  winder,  and  as  true  as  I 
Uve  it  waa  ft  Kttle  room  all  fall  of  bushes  and  roses  sot  up  on 
benches ;  it  had  a  glass  ruff,  and  the  sides  were  one  allfired  great 
vioder,  with  little  vines  a  hanging  down  over  it,  and  a  great  tree 
chack  Ml  of  something  that  looked  like  oranges,  a  standing  up 
agin  it. 

There  were  iive  or  six  caM  ftill  of  little  jailer  birds  a  hanging 
among  the  bushes,  and  right  back  of  the  tree  stuck  over  with 
oraagee,  stood  a  marble  woman  a  holding  up  a  bunch  of  grapes  cut 
out  of  marble,  with  a  lot  of  green  leaves  twisted  round  it  as  naterai 
as  could  be.  It  was  awAxl  narnsome,  but  I  swan  if  it  didn't  make 
BM  fsel  streaked  to  look  at  her  a  standing  there  among  the  bushes, 
for  she  hadn't  the  least  rag  of  kivering  on»  and  it  ralj  was  enough 
to  Biake  a  MIer  bfnsh  to  see  her  a  holding  the  grapes  over  her 
head,  as  if  she  wanted  to  make  people  look  at  her. 

Think  sea  I,  ia  this  the  swarrj  that  Cousin  Beebe  has  bought  to 
ihow  his  eompaaj:  I  reckon  he'd  better  have  boufffat  a  calico  frock 
«r  something  ef  tiiat  sort  to  kiver  over  tt.  I  couldn't  bear  to  look 
at  it,  and  00  I  jest  turned  about  and  stood  still  bj  the  winder  with 
By  eyes  wide  open,  for  at  t'other  eend  of  the  room  was  another 
varden  with  a  naked  swarrj  and  bushes  in  it,  aa  much  like  the  one 
I'd  bsen  a  looking  in  as  could  be.  I  went  toward  it,  but  stopped 
dwrt,  aad  burst  out  a  larfin  all  bj  mjseHV  for  it  was  nothins'  but 
^  same  garden  a  shining  in  the  great  big  looking  glass,  that  I 
vrole  to  y<m  about,  that  hung  up  neht  afbre  me. 

Arter  Pd  stole  another  sly  look  at  the  orange  tree  and  the 
>*a>TT,  I  jest  stuck  mj  hands  in  my  pockets  as  well  as  I  could, 
wnriocring  they  were  so  tight,  and  stickin  out  one  foot,  leaned 
t^k  agaiii  the  wnider  frame  and  looked  around  the  room.  A  hot 
••withering  sun  in  dog.days  could  taot  have  been  brighter  than 
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everything  was.  There  were  two  great  things  bunff  by  chains 
from  the  middle  of  both  rooms,  with  hundreos  and  nundreds  of 
chanlcH  of  glass  a  hanging  all  over  them;  and  they  were  stack  full 
of  candles  as  white  as  curd,  all  a  burning  and  blazing^s  till  they 
looked  like  a  heap  of  ice  and  snow  hung  up  to  melt  in  a  fire.  Both 
the  mantle  shelfs  were  kivered  over  with  them  things  that  I  told 
you  about  that  looked  so  much  like  gold  ;  some  on  'em  were  lamps, 
and  some  had  great  white  candles  stuck  inco  them  ;  and  there  were 
lots  on  lots  of  flowers  set  in  among  them,  that  smelt  as  sweet  as  new 
hay,  and  such  a  shining  and  glistening  I  never  did  see.  The  best  on  it 
all  was,  that  the  whopping,  looking  glasses  on  both  eenda  the  rooms 
made  them  seem  twice  as  long,  and  as  if  they  had  a  ^eat  many 
more  things  in  them  than  they  raly  had.  There  were  two  round 
tables  made  out  of  some  kind  of  cloudy  stun,  about  as  large  as 
marm*s  cherry-wood  tea-table,  a  standing  at  both  eends  of  the 
rooms,  all  kivered  over  with  lee  tie  picters  and  all  sorts  of  plaj-things, 
besides  heaps  of  books  with  morocco  backs  and  sprigged  off  with 
gold,  all  lymg  among  them  every  which  way,  as  if  somebodj  had 
been  in  a  hurry,  and  had  pitched  tnem  on  the  tables  without  staying 
to  pile  them  up. 

Besides  all  that,  they  had  brought  in  a  whole  heap  more  of  them 
footstools  that  I  tola  vou  about,  and  they  had  put  square  kind  of 
back  pillows  all  tosslea  off  and  kivered  over  with  flowers  at  the 
eends  of  the  two  settees,  besides  a  good  many  other  things  that  I 
haint  time  to  write  about.  *'  Wal,*'  sez  I  to  myself,  "If  Cousin 
Beebe  don't  take  the  shine  off  these  New  Yorkers  in  his  party,  I 
lose  my  guess ;  but  I  wonder  where  on  arth  he  contrives  to  raise 
money  to  do  it  with  these  hard  times,  for  all  this  must  have  cost 
him  a  few,  I'm  sartin.'* 

Jest  as  I  was  thinking  this,  the  cuffycome  into  the  room,  and 
sez  I — 

**  Look  a  here,  snow  ball,  when  is  the  partv  a  coming,  I've  seen 
the  swarry  all  I  want  tu,  and  Tm  eenamost  tired  of  standing  here 
and  doing  nothing." 

«  Wal,"  sez  he,  *'  1  s^pose  they'll  be  here  in  an  hour  or  two, — ^it 
aint  mor'n  eight  o'clock  yit." 

y  I  rather  guess  I  shan't  stay  here  all  alone  any  longer,"  sez  J, 
aiid  with  that  I  buttoned  up  my  coat,  and  jest  took  a  walk  into  the 
Apollo  gallery  to  see  the  picters,  till  it  was  time  for  the  party  to 
cum.  I  haint  time  to  say  anything  about  the  heap  of  harnsome 
picters  that  I  saw,  and  besides,  1  mean  to  write  you  all  about  them 
some  day  afore  long,  for  they  are  curios  I  can  tell  yon.  I  felt  so 
much  pleased  with  looking  at  'em,  that  it  was  long  after  nine  afore 
I  thought  of  it.  So  I  jest  started  off  agin  for  Cousin  Beebe's. 
When  1  went  in  this  time  the  rooms  were  brim  full  of  people,  and  I 
was  eenamost  scared  to  death.  I  unbuttoned  my  coat  and  pulled 
.  up  my  dicky  a  leetle,  besides  giving  my  hair  a  brush-^and  then  I 
went  in  with  my  head  straight  up,  and  my  new  fur  hat  in  my  hand ; 
jest  as  I  used  to  ffo  in  the  singers'  seat,  therein  WeatherfieM. 
Think  sez  I,  Til  jest  let  'em  know  that  \  haint  been  to  dancing  school 
for  nothing.     So  I  held  my  hat  a  leetle  afore  me  by  the  rim,  and  1 
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maJe  a  genteel  bow,  first  to  one  si«le  and  then  to  t'other.  Arter 
that,  I  went  and  sot  down  on  one  of  the  settees,  and  I  looked  round 
for  cousin  Mary,  for  I  felt  kinder  awk'ard ;  and  I  hadn't  the  least 
idee  that  she  wouldn't  have  come  up,  as  she  used  to  in  Weatherfield, 
&nd  pat  out  ber  hand  and  ask  me  if  she  should  take  my  hat.  But 
there  I  sot  with  it  between  uiy  hands,  a  fingering  it  over  as  if  it  had 
been  a  hot  potater,  and  she  never  cum  near  me.  I  felt  dreadfully, 
for  there  was  a  lot  of  harnsome  gals  a  staring  at  me,  and  puckering 
up  their  purty  leetle  mouths,  as  if  they  would  a  gin  the  world  to  larf 
right  out.     Arter  a  minit  cousin  John  cum  up  to  me,  and  sez  he, 

'*  Cousin  Slick,  Vm  clad  you've  cum,  step  in  the  next  room  and 
take  a  g^ass  of  wine  with  me.  Mrs.  Beebe  is  so  crowded  you  won't 
fd  near  ber  jest  yit." 

I  ^t  up,  and  we  went  into  the  entry  way  together,  and  then  says 
roasin  Beebe  to  the  nigger,  *'  Here,  Ben,  take  Mr.  Slick's  hat." 

The  nigger  took  my  hat  and  carried  it  off  up  stairs,  and,  arter  a 
f«v  minitSy  cousin  John  went  back  into  the  room  where  the  company 
vas,  without  saying  another  word  about  the  wine. 
'*  Tou  had  better  go  up  and  speak  to  Mary,  now,"  sez  he,  kinder 

low;  ••there  she  stands  by  Count -J^    I  didn't  hear  the  name, 

but  it  was  some  darned  crabbed  wor^,  that  was  enough  to  choke 
a  feller.  .  v 

I  badn*t  looked  round  much  when  I  cum  in  before,  for  somehow 

mj  head  didn't  feel  steddy  ;  but  arter  cousin  John  cum  and  spoke 

to  me,  1  didn*t  seem  to  mind  it^  so  I  jest  looked  round  as  bold  a.i 

coald  be.     1  declare  I  never  did  see  any  body  dressed  out  as  cousin 

Mary  was.     8he  had  on  a  frock  of  shining  satin,  with  harnsome 

pink  sprigs  all  over  it,  and  there  was  a  great  wide  rufiie  round  the 

Dottom,  made  out  of  something  that  looked  as  white  and  thin  as  a 

gal's  veil  tbe  day  arter  she's  married :  and  that  was  hitched  up  on 

oae  side  half  way  to  her  wais;t,  with  a  pink  rose,  made  out  of  ribbon 

with  long  eends,  that  fell  down  eenamoft  to  the  floor.     A  heap  of 

some  kind   of  shiney  thin  stuff  was  rufiled  round  her  bosom,  and 

hung  down  round  her  arms,  for  her  frock  sleeves  were  short,  and 

maae  like  a  little  gal*6  ;  and  she  had  on  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  with 

ribbon  tops  to  'em.     One  on  'em  was  fastened  round  her  wrist  with 

a  wide  piece  of  gold,  and  three  or  four  bands  set  full  of  shiny  stuns 

wos  on  t'other  arm,  which  was  plaguey  white,  or  else  I  suppose  she 

would  not  have  let  folks  see  it. 

Mary  al'ers  had  a  tarnal  purty  little  foot,  but  I  never  see  it  look 
90  small  as  it  did  in  that  glistening  white  shoe  of  hern,  and  to  own 
tKe  rale  downright  truth,  she  didn't  seem  to  be  much  ashamed  to 
show  it,  but  kept  it  stuck  out  from  under  the  ruffler,  as  if  she'd 
made  up  her  mind  to  be  ready  to  make  a  curchy  any  rainit.  There 
was  one  thing  that  kinder  puzzled  me  a  good  deal ;  Mary's  skin 
never  was  over  white,  but  somehow  it  looked  like  wax  work,  that 
night,  and  you  never  see  a  meadow  pink  look  brighter  than  her 
cheeks  did ;  but  instead  of  coming  into  her  face  and  going  away 
•gain,  as  every  man  likes  to  see  the  color  in  a  gal's  face  when  she's 
a  talking,  and  knows  that  he's  a  looking  at  her,  Mary's  always  kept 
jest  so  ;  it  didn't  seem  as  if  an  earthquake  would  make  her  turn  pale* 
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The  hair  hqng  in  long  corls  down  her  cheeks  and  on  her  shoulders^ 
jest  as  it  did  the  other  day,  and  she  had  a  great  white  rose  stuck  in 
among  the  curls,  on  one  side  of  her  head,  that  looked  U9  if  it  hadn't 
but  ie&t  been  picl^ed  off  the  bushes. 

I  looked  at  her  putty  earnestly,  1  can  tell  you,  and  I  do  think  she 
would  ^ave  been  a  critter  that  «fohn  might  be  proud  of,  if  it  warn*t 
for  that  stuck  up  way  which  she's  got  since  she  cum  down  here  to 
York.  She  don't  du  nothing  on  arth  nateral,  and  as  she  did  when 
she  was  a  gal  in  Connecticut.  Instead  of  standing  up  straij^ht^  and 
speaking  tq  her  company  as  ^f  she  was  glad  to  see  them,  she  j»tood 
with  one  foot  stuck  out  and  her  hands  jest  crossed  afore  her,  and 
kinder  stooping  for-ard,  as  if  she  couldn't  but  jest  stand  alone;  I 
never  see  a  critter's  back  stuck  up  as  her's  was,  I  raly  thought  she 
was  a  getting  the  rickets,  and  1  felt  so  anxious  about  it  that  I  turned 
to  cousin  Beebe,  afore  I  went  up  to  speak  to  her,  and  sez  I,  a  sort 
of  low — 

**  Cousin  John,  how  did  your  wife  hurt  her  back  so  f  I  declare 
it  makes  me  feel  awfully  to  see  what  a  great  hump  she's  got  a 
growing  since  she  cum  away  from  Connecticut  1" 

With  that  cousin  John  looked  at  her  and  larfed  a  little^  but  I 
could  ^ee  he  didn't  feel  jest  right,  and  arter  a  minit  he  said,  sez  he, 

**  Hush,  coubin,  you  must  not  speak  so  loud ;  it*s  true  Mary  has 
put  on  rather  too  much  bustle,  but  it's  the  fashion,  y6u  see«"    I 
looked  round,  and  as  true  as  you  life  there  wam't  a  gal  in  the  room 
that  hadn't  her  back  a  sticking  out  jest  the  same  way.    Such  a  set  of 
humpbacked  critters  1  never  did  put  my  eyes  on,  and  vit  tbej  all  stood 
about  a  smiling  and  a  talking  to  the  fellers  as  if  nothing  ailed  them, 
poor  things !     I  never  see  a  set  of  folks  dressed  out  so  much,  and 
so  awfully  stuck  up  as  thev  were.    Some  of  the  gals  had  feathers  in 
their  hair,  and  some  had  flowers  or  gold  chains  twisted  among  their 
curls,  and  I  didn't  see  one  there  that  wasn't  dressed  up  ia  her  silks 
and  satins  as  crank  as  could  he.     As  for  the  men,  I  thought  I  should 
have  haw  hawed  right  out  a  larfin  to  see  some  of 'em  ;  there  was 
one   chap  talking  to  Miss  Beebe  with  his  hair  parted  from  the  top 
of  his  head  down  each  side  of  his  face,  and  it  hung  down  behind  an 
over  his  coat  collar  like  a  young  gal's  just  before  she  begins  to  wear 
a  comb ;  and  there  was  two  bunches  of  hw  stuck  out  on  his  upper 
lip  right  under  his  nose,  like  a  cat's  whiskers  when  she  begins  to 
get  her  back  up.     Every  time  he  spoke  the  hair  kinder  riz  up  and 
moved  about  tl\\  it  was  enough  to  make  a  feller  crawl  all  over  to 
look  at  him.     Think  sez  I,  if  it  wouldn't  be  fun  to  see  that  varmint 
trjr  to  eat.    If  he  didn't  get  his  victuals  tangled  up  in  that  bunch  of 
hair,  he  must  k^ow   how  to  aim  allfired  straight  with  his  knife 
and  fork. 

Advancing  in  popularity,  Jonaths^n  finds  that  a  fashionable 
cousin  i9  anxious  to  becon^e  intimate  with  him.  This  cousio, 
Jase  Slick^  had  made  money  by  all  meanS)  and  was  a  regular 
^'  smart  citizen'*  of  the  Scadder  speeies,  but  he  was  of  that 
class,  or  aristocracy,  known  in  America  as  "  The  Upper  Ten 
Thousand." 
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This  Mr.  Jase  Slick  calls  upon  Jonathan,  and,  after  some 
introductory  remarks,  he  says — 

''Now,  cousin  Slickj**  and  jou  oan*t  think  how  esay  he 
setned  tu  oall  me  eonsin;  "yoaVe  done  purty  well  since  jou 
con^  to  York,  eonsidering  that  jou  hadn't  nobody  to  help  joa  along 
but  Mr.  Beebe ;  bat  you  matt  git  a  peg  higher  yit ;  we  must  intro- 
duce jo«  among  the  aristocracy." 
«'The  what?'*  sez  I. 

*'  The  aristocracy,'*  seas  lie  agin,  strutting  back,  and  poking  one 
hand  down  into  his  trousers'  pocket,  as  if  he  was  a  going  tu  take 
wflMthiiifl^  out, 

Wal,  tnink  ses  I,  I  s'pose  arter  he's  fumbled  about  long  enough 
itt*U  riMw  me  what  aristocraey  is,  if  he  earries  it  about  in  his  pocket 
Uks  the  rest  on  'em ;  hot  be  only  took  out  a  piece  of  pinted  gold, 
tad  begun  to  poke  it  between  his  teeth  ;  and  arter  he'd  got  through, 
hi  made  out  tu  finish  what  he  was  a  sayvng. 

*«  Now,*'  ses  her  *'  I  think  I've  seen  Mr.  Beebe  at  the  New  England 
dinner,  and  at  one  or  two  places  of  that  sort  where  one  meets  almost 
e?ery  body,  and  ibr  a  merchant  that  hasn't  made  enough  to  leave  off 
bunnesa,  1  dare  say  he*s  a  rery  rem»ectable  sort  of  a  man,  but  he 
deat  exactly  belong  tu  the — ^tbe ;  that  is,  tu  the  class— .who — which 
I  nean  tn  take  you  inter,  Mr..  8ti^  ;  a  class  that  claim  some  stand- 
ing from  their  ancestors — ^asen  of  ftimUy,  that  can  be  traced  back 
lilw  ow*a,  cottsio.'' 

*<  Yesy"  aas  I,  sort  o*  pleased,  **  I  believe  we  never  had  many 
relations  tu  be  ashamed  on.  Par  always  used  to  sa^  that  grandpa 
81ick  coiM  make  about  the  harnaomest  pair  ef  cow-bide  boots  of  any 
filler  in  Weathersfteld  ?  and  as  f&r  uncle  Josil,  Fd  be  darned  if  ever 
1  saw  his  equal  at  shoeing  a  hos*  They  were  prime  old  chaps  both 
on  *em — rale  oeelers,  1  can  tell  you.  Now,  come  tu  think  on  it, 
there  was  one  laay  coot  o#  a  feller  that  never  would  work  for  a  living ; 
bat  be  wtmt  off  when  1  was  a  little  slMver,  and  our  folks  don't  know 
vbat  became  of  him.  He  warn't  much  credit  to  us,  that's  a  fact." 
'*  I  doB^  know  what  on  artk  made  my  pussey  cousin  get  so  fedgety 
ail  tu  onoa^  but  ha  begun  ta  hitch  about  in  his  diair,  and  turned  as 
nsd  as  a  wmtar  apple  i  and,  sei  he — 

*'  Oeusia  SKok,  this  isn't  the  way  we  geatleoMn  prove  that  we  are 
neu  of  flmAXj*  If  that  was  the  way  we  did  it,  there  aint  many  men 
it  the  country  that  waidd  go  baeh  two  generations  without  breaking 
Mr  neck  over  a  lap  stone  or  an  anril«  Now  I  have  taken  a  gae^ 
deal  of  paina  to  trace  out  our  family  line,  and  the  only  way  I  eonxld 
do  it  was  to  skip  all  the  mechanics  and  farmers,  jest  touch  aKglttly 
sa  the  merchants,  lawyars  and  miniaters,  but  to  dwell  purty  parti- 
ndarly  hard  on  them  that  lived  hi|fh  and  did  nothing ;  now  a  dkys 
it  helps  a  felier  alonff  s  good  deal  if  he  can  count  up  an  author  of 
a»S  snd  it  was  oonsincred  something' of  a  ftather  in  a  man's  cap  if 
ny  of  hia  lulatSoaa  were  sent  to  Congress  a  few  years  ago ;  but  now, 
anoa  tfaar>a  gut  a  kickuig'  up' »  dasf  every  other  day  in  the  Gapitt)r, 
sod  spitting  £ro  at  each  other  lihe  dags  and  eats,  it  doa- 1  help  a  man 
■Qch  to  claim  any  of  them  for  conneziona  except  here  and  there  one* 
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that  has  got  decency  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  the  re^t.  I  begin  to 
be  glad  that  none  of  our  family  ever  got  into  politics  much  ;  but 
step  to  the  door  cousin  Slick,  and  I'll  show  you  the  coat-of-arm» 
that  I've  got  on  my  carriage." 

•<  VVal,"  sez  I,  «*  I  don't  care  if  I  du,  though  it  comes  kinder 
tough  to  leave  the  stove  this  cold  day."  With  that  I  tipped  d6wn 
my  chair,  and  took  my  feet  off  from  the  stove  and  went  to  the  door. 
By  gracious !  but  he  had  a  smasher  of  a  coach  standing  there.  It 
glistened  and  shone  in  the  sun  like  a  house  a6re.  A  great  strapping* 
nigger  sot  on  a  kind  of  double  chair  with  a  low  narrer  back,  kivered 
over  with  fine  brown  broadcloth,  all  fringed  and  tossled  off  like  any 
thing — and  a  great  bear  skin  was  hauled  up  over  his  legs,  all  scollop- 
ed off  with  red  cloth  and  stuck  over  with  coons'  tails.  The  horses 
beat  all  live  critters  I  ever  did  see;  they  were  as  black  as  crows, 
and  I  couldn't  say  which  glistened  the  most,  their  tarnal  smooth 
coots,  or  the  harness  put  over  them.  They  were  all  kivered  over 
and  sot  out  with  silver.  The  horses  had  great  yaller  roses  stuck  on 
the  sides  of  their  heads,  like  a  gal  when  she's  dressed  up  for  a  party. 
My  pussey  cousm,  he  opened  the  door,  and  sez  be, 
**  Look  a  her^,  cousin,  haint  this  party  well  got  up  ?" 
I  looked  inside,  and  there  was  a  leetle  sort  of  a  room  about  big 
enough  for  cousin  Beebe  to  put  his  swarry  in,  if  he  wanted  to  carry 
it  about  with  him.  It  was  all  lined  off  and  stuck  full  of  cushions, 
and  tossled  and  fringed  like  a  curtained  bed.  Two  great  spotted 
(jkins  lay  tumbled  up  in  the  bottom,  and  there  were  leetle  glass  doors 
with  steps  to  them  on  both  sides  ;  it  raly  was  harnsome  enough  to 
make  a  feller's  eyes  feel  snow-blind. 

**  W'al,"  se%  1,  a  looking  at  my  pussey  cousin  ;  ''this  does  about 
take  the  shine  off  eenamost  all  the  coaches  that  ever  stopped  to  my 
office — and  there's  been  a  grist  on  e'm,  I  can  tell  you,  and  some  with 
tarnal  handsome  ladies  in  them  too." 

**  Yes,"  sez  he,  sort  of  interrupting  what  I  was  going  to  say ; 
'*  but  you  haini  a  lock.ng  at  the  coat  of  arms — that  is  what  I  want 
you  to  see." 

**  VV^al,"  sez  I,  a  giving  the  nigger  a  purty  general  survey,  that 
sot  back  of  the  horses  dressed  up  in  sort  of  regimentals,  all  finefied 
off  with  buttons  and  yaller  cloth  ;  **  The  coat  is  well  enough — I 
*  don't  see  much  to  find  fault  with  in  it,  though  to  own  the  truth, 
Captain  Wolf,  of  the  Weather^field  Independent  Company,  had  a 
traming  coat  that  berts  it  all  tu  nothing.  As  for  the  critter's  arms, 
niggers  may  be  different  to  white  people  in  that  way,  but  I  don't  see 
much  odds — mebby  you  mean  this  other  chap's,  and  his  are  long 
enough,  that's  a  fact." 

With  that  I  jest  took  a  good  squint  at  a  great  tall  shote  of  a  feller, 
with  arms  like  a  pair  of  flails  hung  up  arter  threshing.  He  was  a 
standing  up  back  of  the  coach,  and  a  hanging  on  to  a  couple  of  great 
tobsels  fastened  to  it,  as  independent  as  a  monkey  in  a  show.  His 
coat  and  trousers  were  just  like  the  nigger's,  and  he  had  a  great 
wide  band  of  gold  stuff  round  his  bat !  my  pussey  cousin  pnly  shook 
bis  bead  when  I  looked  at  the  chap.  The  nigger  twisted  his  neck 
round,  and  the  tall  varmint  stuck  his'n  up,  and  they  begun  to  grin 
and  tee  bee  at  each  other  over  the  coach. 
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•*  See  here,  this  is  what  I  raean,"  sez  my  cousin ;  and  his  fat  cheek 
hegun  to  grow  red  with  the  cold  or  something.  With  that  he  put 
bis  finger  on  a  picter»  all  sprigged  out  with  ffold  that  was  figg^red 
oa  the  door,  and  sez  he,  "this  is  the  coat  ana  arms." 

**  Wal,"  aez  1,  "  I've  seen  a  good  many  picters,  but  I  never  heard 
tbcm  called  by  that  name  afore.  I  s'pose  this  is  some  York  notion 
that  voaVe  picked  up,  aint  it?" 

*'  It's  the  ginmne  thing,"  sez  he,  **  and  I  paid  a  deal  of  money 
for  it,  I  can  tell  you." 

*•  Wal,"  sez  I,  a  looking  at  the  consarn  purty  sharp;  **them  two 
critters  a  lying  down  there  cut  a  considerable  of  a  dash,  that's  a  fact ; 
bat  the  rooster  on  the  top,  that  are  beats  all.  It's  so  nat'ral,  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  I  could  hear  it  cockadoodledoo  right  out." 

•*  Yea,"  sez  my  cousin,  "  that  is  well  done,  aint  it  ?     But  I  see 
Tou  don't  exactly  comprehend  the  science  of  heraldry.     Now  all 
tfaeve  things  mean  something." 
"  You  don't  say  so  !"  sez  I. 

"  These  are  lions  couchant,"  sez  he,  a  pinting  tu  the  wild  critters. 
•'  You  don't  say  so  1"  sez  I  agin  ;  "  I've  seen  a  good  many  lions 
in  the  shows  that  travel  through  Weathersfield,  but  I  never  saw  a 
croushong  afore.  They  look  purty  much  alike,  don't  they  though  ?" 
Witli  that  the  two  varmints  stuck  up  at  each  eend  of  the  carriage 
begun  tu  tee  bee  agin,  and  my  pussey  cousin,  sez  he,  "  Mr.  Slick, 
supposing  we  go  in." 

**  Wal,-  sez  I,  •*  but  if  you'd  jest  as  lives,  I  should  kinder  like  tu 
know  what  the  rooster  means  afore  we  go." 

**  Can't  you  guess  what  part  of  the  Slick  family  that  belongs  to  ?" 
sez  he,  a  strutting  up  and  rubbing  his  hands  together  as  proud  as 
could  be. 

•*  Wal,"  sez  I,  *«  I  don't  know,  without  it  belongs  to  Aunt  Lydia — 
par*s  old  maid  of  a  sister  ;  she  sartinly  did  beat  all  natur  at  raising 
chickens.  You  never  heard  of  an  egg  turning  out  rotten,  or  a  duck 
gitting  drowned,  on  her  premises." 

With  that  the  two  chaps  giggled  right  out,  and  stuck  their  fists 
into  their  darn'd  great  tatur-traps  as  if  they  felt  a  cold ;  and  my 
pussey  cousin,  sez  he,  **  it's  a  glitting  cold — less  go  in." 

**  Wal,"  sez  I,  "  I  don't  care  if  we  du  ;  but  I  tell  you  what,  if 
them  two  chaps  don't  jest  hush  up  their  yop,  I'll  give  them  both  an 
allflred  thrashing — I  will,  by  gosh  1" 

1  ruther  guess  the  two  mean  critters  hauled  in  their  horns  a  few 
at  this  ;  and  arter  I'd  gin  them  both  a  purty  savage  look,  we  went 
into  the  office  agin. 

What  the  "  pussey  cousin"  did  next  is  thus  described,  and 
we  have  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  rich  class  of  Americans  deport  themselves,  and  also  of 
their  curious  mode  of  passing  New  Year's  Day.  Let  it  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  there  are  none  of  a  better  class, 
though  poorer, in  America  than  that  described  here  by  Jonathan 
— a  parvenu  is  the  same  in  all  lands;  we  know  liim  in  our 
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own  country ;  let  us,  nevertheless,  see  how  he  looks  io  other 
lands : — 

I  made  a  leetle  inqtdry  about  how  people  did  a  New  Te&r*B  Daj 
and  fonnd  out  that  it  was  the  fiisbion  for  the  wimmen  to  stand  treat 
that  day,  to  set  out  things,  and  inyite  everybodT  that  come  tn  tAke  a 
bite.  ^  3o  arly  in  the  morning  I  put  a  clean  white  towel  on  the  leetle 
table  in  my  office.  Then  I  went  into  the  cubby  house  room,  where 
I  keep  my  new  clothes  and  kindling  wood,  besides  my  tooth  brush 
and  sich  things  as  I  don't  want  to  use  every  day,  and  I  drew  a  quart 
mug  of  that  outrageous  good  cider*  that  yon  sent  me  by  Captin 
Doolittle.  I  guess  I  looked  like  liye  when  I  went  out  i^n,  with  the 
mug  brimmine  over  in  one  hand,  and  the  pillow-ease  stuiled  fbll  of 
dough-nuts,  that  marm  sent  me  t'other  day— berides  the  hunk  of 
cheese,  and  the  lot  of  baked  sweet  apples,  tucked  under  t'other, 
arm.  I  heaped  up  a  pile  of  the  dougn-nuts  on  one  comer  of  the 
table,  and  sot  the  apple-box  on  the  other,  and  made  room  for  the 
cheese  and  the  cider  in  the  middle ;  and  it  raly  made  me  feel  sort  of 
bad  because  marm  couldn't  see  how  nice  I'd  used  it  all.  Think  sez 
I,  there  won't  be  many  people  in  York  that'll  set  a  better  treat  afore 
their  visiters  than  this  1  reckon,  any  how,  and  as  marm  aint  here  111 
stand  treat  to  every  body  that  comes  in  for  her  sake. 

Wal,  who  would  be  the  flist  critter  that  come  in  but  cousin  Jobu 
Beebe,  tu  see  what  I  was  a  going  tu  du  with  myself  all  day.  Arter 
I'd  sot  him  a  chair  by  the  stove,  I  went  up  to  the  table,  and  uez  I, 

*'  Cousin  John  supposing  we  take  a  drink  ;  its  an  allfired  cold 
day,  and  you  look  as  if  you  couldn't  stand  it.**  My  graeious,  but 
didn't  his  eyes  snap  when  he  saw  what  I'd  got.  I  mixed  the  cider 
up,  purty  hot  with  ginger,  and  then  I  sot  it  on  the  stove,  and  kept  a 
stirring  on  it  up  with  a  little  ivory  thing  that  a  purty  gal  sent  me  tu 
fold  my  letters  with  ;  it  be^un  to  foam  and  sparkle  Rke  anything ; 
then  I  took  a  sip  jest  to  try  it,  and  handed  the  mug  over  to  eonsin 
John. 

•*  Here,"  sez  I,  •*  take  a  swaller  ;  it  aint  like  the  pesky  stuff  you 
fHve  me  when  I  eat  dinner  up  to  your  house.  Instid  of  kicking  up  a 
dust  in  your  upper  story,  it  goes  tu  the  right  spot  tu  once,  and  makes 
a  feller  feel  prime  all  over  in  a  gifify*"  I  ruther  seem  tu  thiuk  that 
cousin  John  warnH  much  afeard  of  the  mug  anyhow ;  he  gave  a 
sneezer  of  a  pull  tu  it,  and  then  his  eyes  begun  to  glisten^  and^  sea 
he— 

"  I'm  beat,  Jonathan,  if  this  aint  prime ;  where  on  arth  did  yon 

find  it?    I've  sarched  from  one  eend  of  York  tu  t'other  for  it  a 

dozen  times,  but  never  made  out  tu  eet  a  drop  yit."    With  that  he 

.  sot  into  it  agin  like  iJl  natur.     "  I  declare,"  sez  he,  agin,  choaking 

off  long  enough  tu  ketch  his  breath,  "  this  does  taste  natVal." 

*'  Aint  it  the  rale  critter  ?"  sez  I,  a  bending  for'ard  and  rubbing 
both  hands  together  a  leetle  easy.  It  eenamost  make  me  hum-dck 
when  I  first  tasted  on  it,  it  put  me  so  in  mind  of  Weathersfield.  Par 
sent  me  a  whole  cag  on  it,  by  Capt.  Doolittle." 

"Then  it  did  come  from  the  old  humstid  7"  sez  he,  a  eyeing  the 
mug  agin — "  I  must  drink  a  leetle  more,  for  the  sake  of  tbem  that 
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•cut  it.**  With  that,  he  jest  flnSshed  up  the  mug ;  and  when  he  «ot 
it  down,  he  drew  a  long  breath,  aud  sez  he  a^in,  "  that's  prime, 
Jooalhatu** 

"  Aint  it,**  sea  I^  starting  off  to  fill  up  the 'mug  ajg^iu,  for  it  tickled 
m«  to  aefe  hov  he  took  tu  Uke  drink,  and  how  much  he  made  himself 
lobiim  in  my  office.  When  I  cuta  out  of  the  leotle  room  agin,  John 
he  looked  sort  of  eager  at  the  mug,  and  then  at  the  eatables  laid  out 
u>  tempting^. 

**  I  declare,**  set  he,  ^  I  begin  tu  feel  as  I  used  tu  When  we  werd 
boys,  Jonathan."  With  thiit  I  sot  the  table  between  us,  and  the  way 
ve  laid  in  the  provinder  was  a  compliment  to  marni.  Arter  cousin 
Beebe  bsul  eat  ten  of  the  dough-nuts,  and  a  hunk  of  cheese  as  big  as 
TOOT  fist,  he  stopt  short,  ahd  sez  he — 

**  Cousin,  this  wont  du,  if  we  ke^p  on  eating  as  much  as  we  want, 
v€  shan't  find  room  for  all  the  eatables  and  drinkables  that  the  folks 
vill  give  us  to-day,  when  we  make  our  calls.** 

"  Liook  a  here,  cousin  Be^be/'  i^ez  I,  kinder  anxious,  *'you  know 
Tm  a  sort  of  a  greenhorn  about  Kew  Years,  for  we  don*t  have  no 
sich  things  ever  amongst  us.  Supposing  you  jest  tell  me  how  they 
act  and  so  on.  I  don't  want  tu  make  a  coot  of  myself;  and  that 
pu&aey  coUsin  of  mine  is  a  coming  tu  take  me  round  in  his  carriage, 
where  I  suppose  he  means  tu  stick  me  up  like  a  swarry  for  folks  tu. 
look  at ;  and  if  I  don't  du  everything  according  to  gunter,  he'll  be 
ttETDing  red  and  fussing  about  like  an  old  hen  that's  got  ducks  for 
chickens.  What  on  arth  shall  I  say  to  the  gals,  and  what  will  they 
expect  me  to  du  ?** 

Cousin  Beebe  he  sot  Still  a  minlt,  kinder  nibbling  away  at  the  end 

of  a  dough-nut,  for  he  seemed  mortal  loth  to  choke  off,  and  at  last 


''When  you  come  tu  a  house  where  you  want  tu  call,  jest  go  into 
the  room  where  the  ladies  will  be  A  waiting  tu  see  folks,  and  artier  a 
while  they*ll  ask  you  to  takd  some  refreshments :  with  that  they'll  go 
up  tu  a  table  where  there's  wine  and  so  on,  if  they  hain*t  teetotalists, 
and  if  they  be " 

"It  don*t  make  no  odds  tn  tell  me  how  they  aet,"  sez  I,  *<  for  I 
don't  call  on  anybod?  that  sets  Up  to  be  wiser  than  our  Savior  ;  he 
turned  water  into  wine,  and  when  I  set  up  tu  be  better  than  him^  1*11 
torn  up  my  nose  at  it,  but  not  afore.  I  wish  you  could  a  heard  par 
sreufy  that  question  with  the  ministers.     I  rather  quess-^*— " 

Here  cousin  Beebe  sot  in,  and  sez  he,  **  Well,  just  fill  up  a  glass 
for  the  lady  about  half  full,  not  a  drop  more,  then  pour  out  a  glass 
for  yourself—*' 

••What, full?**  SfezL 

"  Sartinly,"  sez  he. 

■<  Wal,'*  sez  I,  ••  that  ieems  kinder  hoggish  to  give  yourself  more 
than  you  du  tu  tiie  lady  «  I  don't  seem  tu  like  that." 

'<  It's  the  fashion.'*  says  he. 

'•  Oh,  is  it  ?"  sez  1 ;  Wal  I  think  as  like  as  not  they  know  how  to 
help  themselves  after  a  ^ller^s  ^one.  I  always  notice  that  the  sah 
that  are  So  mighty  stuck  up  as  if  they  couldn't  swaller  anything  but 
sir  beford  folks,  stuff  like  all  natur  back  of  the  pantry  door." 
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John  larfeJ  a  leetle  as  if  he  agreed  with  me,  and  sez  be,  *'  Never 
mind  that  now,  but  when  jouVe  poured  out  the  wine,  just  step  back 
and  make  a  bow,  and  say,  *  The  compliments  of  the  season/  or  any 
other  interesting  thine  that  you  like.  A  person  of  your  genius  should 
not  be  at  a  loss  for  pleasant  sayings— and  after  that  drink  off  the 
wine,  take  a  leetle  of  anything  else  that  is  on  the  table,  and  go  away 
agin." 

"  Wal  now,**  sez  I,  '*  I  can  remember  what  to  say  well  enough, 
though  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  would  be  a  leetle  too  much  soft 
sodder  in  the  speech,  if  it  warn't  made  to  a  lady  ;  but  suppose  you 
jest  go  over  the  manoeuvre  about  the  wine,  so  that  I  can  get  the  kink 
on  it,  if  you  hain^tno  objection." 

••  Very  well,*'  sez  he,  a  taking  up  the  cider  mug,  "  observe  me." 
Witn  that  he  made  a  purlite  bow^  and  give  another  allfired  pull  at 
the  drink.  I  see  what  the  critter  was  at ;  but  think  sez  I,  I  rather 
think  you've  had  your  share  of  the  cider.  With  that,  I  put  out  both 
hands  a  leetle  easy,  ane  took  the  mug  from  his  mouth. 

"  See  if  I  hain't  larnt  it,'*  sez  I,  as  sober  as  a  deacon  ;  and  with 
that  I  made  him  a  low  bow,  and  while  I  was  a  drinking  off  the  cider, 
I  jest  winked  one  eye  over  the  top  of  the  mug,  tu  let  him  see  that  I 
was  up  tu  a  thing  or  two.  The  minit  I  pulled  up,  he  began  tu 
laugh  as  good-natured  as  a  kitten ;  and  arter  Td  got  my  breath,  I 
sot  in,  and  we  had  a  good  haw.haw  right  out  in  the  office. 

Arter  we'd  both  got  sobered  down,  John  he  gave  me  an  invite  to 
come  up  and  see  Mary,  and  then  he  cut  stick  to  go  home  and  fix  for 
visiting.  I  hadn't  but  jest  time  to  run  out  and  git  a  piece  of  Injun 
rubber  to  clean  my  yaller  gloves  with,  and  begin  tu  fix  up^  when  mj 
pussey  cousin  come  up  the  street,  hurra  boys,  carriage  and  all,  arter 
me.  The  tall  chap  let  himself  down  from  behind  the  carriage,  and 
knocked  at  the  door. 

'*  Come  in,**  sez  I,  a  poking  round  the  office  arter  a  pin  tu  stick 
my  shirt-colcr  together,  where  the  etarnal  washerwoman  had  washed 
the  button  off,  consarn  her  ! 

The  feller  was  dressed  up  like  a  Connecticut  Major- General,  all 
in  yaller  and  blue,  as  fine  as  a  fiddle  ;  he  kinder  grinned  a  little 
when  he  see  my  table,  and  that  I  hadn't  got  my  fix  on  yet ;  but 
when  I  looked  in  his  face,  he  choked  in,  and,  sez  he,  as  humble  as 
could  be — 

"  Mr.  Slick,  my  master  is  a  waiting.** 

•*  Tell  him  not  to  be  in  a  pucker,'*  sez  I,  '*  I  ain't  quite  spruced 
up  yet."  With  that  he  went  out — I  pitched  on  my  clothes  in  lets 
than  no  time,  stuffed  a  baked  apple  and  a  few  dough-nuts  into  my 
coat  pocket,  for  fear  of  accident,  and  follered  arter.  There  he  stood 
a  holding  open  the  glass  door,  and  a  set  of  little  steps,  all  carpeted 
off,  hung  down  tu  the  ground  ;  and  there  was  the  fat  nigger  atwisti- 
fying  his  whip-lash  round  the  horses'  heads,  as  crank  as  a  white  mao. 
I  jest  had  time  tu  see  that  Jase  had  got  his  lions  and  roosters  and 
crouchants  pictured  off  on  the  curtain  that  hung  round  his  seat;  and 
then  I  jumped  into  the  carriage  as  spry  as  a  cricket.  The  tall  chap 
folded  up  the  steps  as  quick  us  marm  could  undu  a  cat's  cradle,  and 
shet  the  door  tu,  and  away  we  went  like  a  house  a-fire.      I  swanny ! 
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bat  these  coaches  du  go  over  the  ground  aa  slick  as  ^ease ;  it 
stained  je5t  like  being  bolstered  up  in  a  roi  king  chair  !  My  pussey 
cousin  seemed  tu  swell  up  bigger  and  bigger  every  minit,  when  he 
see  how  surprised  I  was  with  the  spring  of  it ;  and,  sez  he — 

'*  Now,  cousin,  Tm  going  tu  take  you  tu  see  somebody  worth 
knowing,  and  when  they  know  that  you're  my  relation,  they'll  take  a 
good  deal  of  notice  of  you  ;  so  jest  put  your  best  foot  foremost." 

Think  sez  I,  it*s  looky  that  I  got  cousin  Beebe  tu  show  me  how 
it's  done  ;  but  I  kept  a  close  lip  and  said  nothing,  for  it  was  snapping 
cold,  and  a  feller's  words  seemed  as  if  they'd  turn  tu  ice,  before  he 
sptike  'em. 

The  nigrger  driv  like  fire  and  smoke,  and  it  didn't  seem  no  time 
tfore  we  'Stopped  by  a  great  house  clear  up  town,  and  the  tall  shote 
opened  the  door  and  undid  the  steps  again^  as  if  he  expected  us  to 
git  out. 

**  This  is  my  house,**  sez  my  pussey  cousin,  "  vou  go  in  and  call  on 
the  ladies,  and  111  dive  round  to  one  or  two  houses,  and  take  you 
vith  me  again,  by  and  bv." 

I  got  up  sort  of  loth»  tor  it  seemed  kinder  awk'ard  to  go  in  alone ; 
but  afore  I  had  a  chance  to  say  so,  the  tall  shote  shet  tu  the  stairs, 
gin  the  door  a  slam,  hopped  up  behind  agin,  and  away  they  went 
Tike  a  streak  of  lightning. 

1  stood  a  minit,  a  looking  about.     It  was  cold  enough  to  nip  a 

feller's  ears  off,  so  I  jest  tucked  my  hands  into  my  pockets  as  well 

IS  I  could,  and  begun  tu  stomp  my  foot  on  the  stun  walk.     It  raly  * 

was  fun  to  see  the  streets  chuck  full  of  fellers  running  up  and  down, 

hither  and  yon,  as  if  the  old  Nick  had  kicked  them  on  eend.    Every 

one  on  'em  was  dressed  up  in  his  Sunday-go-to-meeting  clothes,  and 

they  all  had  their  hair  slicked  down  exactly  alike,  and  most  on  *em 

looked  more  like  gals  in  boys'  clothes  than  anything  else.     Not  the 

shadow  of  a  petticoat  could  a  feller  see,  from  one  eend  of  York  tu 

the  other — it  seemed  as  if  the  hull  city  had  run  tu  boys  for  one  day. 

The  streets  raly  looked  lonesome  ;  for,  arter  all,  it  don't  seem  natVal 

to  go  out  and  not  see  gals  and  women  a  walking  about  with  their 

purty  faces  and  fine  clothes.    A  city  without  them,  looks  like  a  piece 

of  thick  woods  without  any  sweet,  green  under  brush- wood  and 

harnsome  flowers.     I  don't  know  exactly  why,  but  when  I  go  into  a 

place  where  there's  nothing  but  men,  it  seems  as  if  all  the  sunshine 

and  posies  of  human  natur  was  shet  out ;  and  as  I  stood  there  afore 

my  pussey  cousin's  house,  it  made  roe  feel  sort  of  melancholy  not  to 

see  the  lea&t  glimpse  of  a  red  shawl  or  a  furbelow  nowhere  about. 

I  believe  arter  all,  that  when  a  chap  is  a  leettle  scared  about  doing 
a  thing,  the  best  way  is  tu  pitch  for'ard,  hit  or  miss,  without  thinking 
on  it.  So  as  soon  as  I'd  got  a  leetle  grit  raised,  1  up  and  pulled  the 
door  knob  as  savage  as  could  be.  It  was  an  allfired  big  chunk  of 
lilver  thoughi  and  the  piece  spread  out  on  the  door  was  as  big  as  a 
dinner-plate,  and  there  was  '*  Jason  Slick"  cut  out  on  it  in  all  sorts 
of  flourishes  and  curlecues.  Think  sez  I,  my  pussey  cousin  means 
to  hang  out  a  specie  sign,  anyhow.  I  wonder  he  didn't  have  his 
rooster  and  lion  and  crouchants  pictured  off  in  his  door  too. 
Arter  a  minit  a  tall  chap  that  looked  like  a  twin  tu  the  feller  that 
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Stood  behind  tbfe  carfift^,  all  dressed  out  jest  as  he  was^    too,   like 
a  major-gineral,  stood  a  bowing  and  shufting  in  the  hall,   h»  if  he 
wanted  to  lam  me  how  to  dance.     The  way  he  sidled  and  bowed  and 
spread  out  his  hands  as  he  6pened  theparl6r  door  for  me,  was  enough 
to  make  a  feller  burst  with  larflb.     Wal,  a^re  1  knew    which  eeuJ 
my  head  was  on,  there  I  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  great  lotig  room, 
that  was  enoueh  to  dazzle  a  feller*s  eyes  for  a  month,    eenajest  to 
look  at  it.     The  settees  were  all  bright  read,  and  glistetied  with  thick 
Telret  cushions.      Oreat,   heavy,  yall^r  curtains  hitched    up   with 
spears  and  holes,  made  out  of  vrol^y  ^^  something  plaguej  like  it, 
hung  over  all  the  winders — all  furbelowed  and  tossled  off  with  great, 
blue  balls,  mixed  up  with  red  fringe.      The  carpet  was  the  brightest 
and  softest  thin^  I  ever  did  see— but  it  was  enough  tu  make  a  feller 
stun  blind  tu  look  at  it,  the  Aggers  ou  it  were  so  allfired  gaudy .  £  very- 
thing  in  the  room  was  as  costly  and  harnsome  as  could   be  f  but 
somenow  it  seemed  l»  if  every  individual  thing  had  come  there  on  its 
own  hook,  and  was  so  proud  of  itself  that  it  wouldn't  agree  with  its 
neighbors.     The  chairs  looked  dreadfully  Out  of  sorts  with  the  set- 
tees, and  the  great  lookitig-flassei  made  everything  seem   ten  timet 
more  fiery  and  bright  with  their  glistening.      The  hull  room  seemed 
more  like  a  garden  planted  with  poppies,  sun-flowers,  and  marigolds, 
than  anything  I  could  think  on.     There  wAs  a  table  sot  out  at  one 
eetid.  Jest  afore  one  of  the  looking-glasses,  that  made  it  seem  as 
louff  agin  as  it  ralv  was.    It  was  all Itivered  over  with  silver  baskets 
andknive^  and  rorks,  and  glasses,  and  everything  that  could  be 
thought  on  tu  eat  and  drink.    At  both  eends  were  leetle  meeting- 
houses with  Steeples  tu  them,  all  made  out  of  sugar- candjr,  and  hull 
loaves  of  cake  with  flowers  and  birds  a  lyln?  down  on  top  of  'em ; 
besides  some  had  leetle  sugar  lambs  curled  up  on  'em  as  natVai  as 
life.  I  never  did  see  a  table  so  set  off  in  my  born  days ;  it  was  a  sight 
to  look  on.     Oousin  Beebe's  warnt  a  touch  tu  it ;  but  somehow  the 
things  were  all  crowded  on  so,  and  there  was  sicb  heaps  of  every- 
thing, that  it  didn*t  seem  half  so  spenteel  as  Cousin  Mary's  did.    It 
must  have  cost  an  allfired  swad  of  money,  thous^h. 

I  was  so  struck  up  with  the  room  and  the  table,  that  it  was  more 
than  a  minit  afore  1  found  but  that  there  were  any  folks  in  the  pre- 
mises ;  but  by-am-by  I  discovered  a  fat  chunked  woman  a  sitting  in 
a  rocking  chair  all  cushioned  with  red  shiny  velvet.  She  sot  close 
by  the  fire,  but  when  I  stepped  back  and  put  my  foot  out  to  make  a 
bow,  she  got  up  and  made  me  a  curchy— but  sich  a  curchy  I  never 
did  see — it  was  about  half-way  between  the  flutter  of  a  hen  and  the 
swagger  of  a  fat  duck.  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  du  to  keep  from 
snortmg  right  out  to  see  her ;  but  I  choked  in,  and  sez  I,  bowing 
again,  '*  You  see  I  make  myself  tu  hum,  inarm.  Mr.  Slick,  my 
puBsey  cousin,  out  there,  wanted  me  to  come  and  make  you  a  New 
Year's  call.** 

I  wish  you  could  a  seen  how  the  critter  strutted  up  when  I  said 
this;  but  all  tu  once  she  seemed  to  guess  who  I  was,  for  she  stuck 
her  head  a  one  side^  and  begun  to  smile  and  pucker  up  her  mouth 
like  all  natur.    Up  she  cum  tu  me  with  both  hands  out,  and  sez  she— 

'<  Cousin,  Tm  delighted  to  see  you.     Mr.  Slick  was  telling  me 
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a!x>ut  vou  T€»terdAy,  and  ses  I,  inyite  bim  by  all  means.  It  ain't 
ofteo  ve  can  make  free  with  a  relation^  thev  are  so  apt  to  preaume 
spoo  iL  Raljr»  some  of  Mr.  Slick's  family  have  been  ver j  annoying, 
tii«j  have  indeed  ;  theT  don*t  leem  to  miderstand  oar  position  ;  but 
joD,  ooottn»  yoa  that  nave  so  much  mind,  can  comprehend  these 
tJungs." 

Afore  I  could  get  a  chance  to  stick  in  a  word  edgewaj8»  she  took 

mj  band,  jailer  gtove  and  all,  between  both  her'n,  and  led  me  along 

to  the  fire.     Arter  I*d  sot  dowBi  she  kept  a  finffering  over  one  of 

nj  bands  aa  if  it  belonffed  to  her.     Think  sea  T,  what  on  arth  can 

tbe  old  critter  mean  ?  I'll  be  darnd,  if  she  was  fifteen  years  yoanger» 

I  should  think  she  had  such  a  notion  to  the  family*  that  she  wasn't 

jinicular  how  many  on  *em  she  made  love  ta.      As  soon  as  I  ootild 

pi  her  to  give  up  my  hand,  she  jest  let'n  drop  on  ravknee  as  affec* 

uoDite  as  a  pussy  cat,  and  sea  she,  a  screwing  up  Kw  mouth,  and 

itieking  her  face  close  op  to  mine— 

"Cousin,  you  oant  think  how  delighted  I  was  to  read  your  letters 
in  the  Express^  I  du  like  to  see  such  upstarts  as  the  Beebe's  taken 
off;  only  think  of  the  idee  of  her  giving  parties,  and  her  hnsband 
sot  out  of  buaineas  yit !  When  1  read  that  letter,  sex  I  to  Mr.  Slick, 
*  \mag  the  young  gentleman  here,  where  be  can  see  something  of 
Ttalhigh  life ;  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  him  throw  away  his  talons 
m  describing  such  low  affairs  as  Mrs.  Beebe*s  must  be/  "  With  that 
she  looked  round  her  biasing  room  as  proud  as  could  be,  as  if  she 
vaoted  me  to  give  her  some  soft  sodder  back  sffin  ;  but  I  felt  sort 
of  wrathy  at  what  she  said  about  cousin,  and  1  wouldn^t  take  the 
bint;  but  msz  I,  *'  1  beg  pardon,  marm,  but  Mr.  Beebe  is  my  friend 
and  relation,  and  a  chap  that'll  set  still  and  hear  a  friend  run  down, 
lioa't deserve  one,  according  to  my  notion;  as  for  cousin  Mary 

"  Oh,"  sea  Mrs.  Slick,  a  twisting  round  like  an  eel,  *'  she  is  a 
Vtifelj  woman,  without  any  doubt  I  sartinly  should  have  called  on 
ber  long  ago ;  but  then  one  has  so  many  acquaintances  of  that  sort 
to  remember,  that  really  I  have  never  found  time."  Think  sez  I,  if 
;ott  won't  call  till  Mary  wants  you»  I  don't  think  you'll  put  yourself 
rat  in  a  hurry  ;  but  I  didaH  say  so,  for  jest  that  minit  she  seemed 
to  remember  something,  and  she  sung  out,    **  Jemima,  my  dear." 

With  that  the  yaller  curtains  by  one  of  the  winders  were  rustled 
ud  flirted  out,  and  a  young  gal,  finefied  off  to  kill,  come  from 
vhere  she'd  been  standing  back  on  'em  to  look  at  the  fellers  as  they 
vest  alonj^  the  street.  I  ruther  guess  there  was  a  flirting  of  ribbon 
*pd  a  glistening  of  gold  thin^  when  she  made  her  appearance. 
&\^  came  a  bopping  and  a  dancing  across  the  room,  and  when  she 
c^e  jest  afore  me,  she  stopped  short  and  let  off  a  curchy  that 
eceined  more  like  one  of  her  mother's  run  crazy,  than  anything  1 
coold  think  on.  The  old  woman  she  spread  out  her  hands,  and  sez 
ibe,  **  Jemima,  my  deari  this  is  your  cousin,  Mr.  Slick,  the  gentle^ 
»n*n  whose  letters  you  were  so  delighted  with  " 

With  that  the  oueer  fritter  gave  me  another  curchy  and  looked 
>*  if  the' a  been  glad  if  she'd  known  enough  to  say  something ;  but 
^«  old  woman  sot  iu  with  a  stream  of  talk  about  her  till  any  body 
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on  earth  would  have  sot  her  down  f(  r  an  angel  jest  out  of  heaven, 
dressed  up  in  pink  satin  and  loaded  off  with  gold,  if  they'd  beJiPved 
a  word  her  mother  said.  Think  sez  I  to  my^elr,  as  I  stood  a  IcKjk- 
ing  at  the  old  woman  and  the  gal,  it's  enough  to  make  a  feller  Hck 
of  life  to  see  two  such  stuck  up  critters.  The  gal's  furbelows  didn't 
look  so  bad  considering  she  was  so  )'oung,  yet  it  always  seems  to  m^ 
as  if  heapa  of  jimcracks  and  finery  piled  on  to  a  young  critter  looked 
kinder  unnat'ral.  Wimmen  are  a  good  deal  like  flowers  to  my 
notion,  and  the  hamsoroest  posies  that  grow  in  the  woodn  never  have 
but  one  color  besides  their  leaves.  Tve  seen  g&U  in  the  country  with 
nothing  but  pink  sun  bonnets  and  calico  frocks  on,  that  looked  as 
fresh  and  sweat  as  full  blown  roses — gals  that  could  pull  an  even 
yoke  with  any  of  your  York  tippies  in  the  way  of  beautj,  and  arter 
all  if  I  ever  get  a  wife  I  don't  think  I  shall  sarch  for  her  among  brick 
houses  and  stun  side- walks. 

The  old  woman  raly  had  made  an  etamal  coot  of  herself  in  the 
way  of  fixing.     She  had  on  a  lot  of  satin,  and  shiny  thin    stuff  twis- 
tified  round  her  head  kinder  like  a  hornet's  nest ;  in  front  on  it,  jt^t 
over  the  leetle  curls  all  rolled  and  frizzled  round  her  face,  a  bird — a 
rale  ginuine  bird,  all  feathered  off  as  bright  aa  a  rainbow — was  struck 
with  its  bill  down  aud  its  tail  flourished  up  in  the  air,  as   if  it  hud 
jest  lit  to  search  for  a  place  to  build  a  nest  in.     I  never  see  one  of 
the  kind  afore,  for  its  tail  looked  like  a  handful  of  corn-silk,  it  was 
so  yaller  and  bright ;  but,  think,  sez  I,  it  must  be  some  sort  of  i 
neW'fashioned  woodpecker,  for  it's  the  natur  of  them  birds  always  to 
light  on  any  thing  holler — and  if  he  was  once  to  get  a  going  on  that 
old  woman's  head,  Tve  an  idee  ther'd  be  a  drumming.     She  bad  a 
leetle  thort  neck,  all  hung  round  with  chains,  and  capes,  and  lots  of 
things— besides  a  leetle  watch,  all  sot  over  with  shiny   stuns,  wai 
hung  to  her  side,  and  hex  fat  chunked  fingers  was  kivered  over  with 
rings,  that  looked  like  the  spots  on  a  toad*s  back  more  than  any  thing 
else.     She  had  a  great  wide  ruffle  round  the  bottom  of  ber  frock, 
like  the  one  cousin  Mary  had  on  at  her  party  ;  but  she  warnt  no 
where  nieh  so  tall  as  Mary,  and  it  made  her  look  like  a  ban  turn  hen 
feathered  down  to  the  claws.     Wal,  think  sez  I,  if  you  wouJdi?'/ 
make  a  comical  figger-head  for  Captain  Doolit tie's  sloop.     I  wonder 
what  your  husband  would  ask  for  you,  jest  as  you  stand — hump, 
ruffles  and  all  ?     1  shouldn't  a  taken  so  much  notice  of  her,  if  she 
hadnt  let  off  such  a  shower  of  talk  on   me  about  her  darter  ;  but 
when  a  woman  begins  to  pester  me  by  praising  up  ber  family,  I 
always  make  a  pint  of  thinking  of  something  else  as  fast  as  I  chd. 
If  you  only  bow  a  leetle  and  throw  in  a  "  yes  marm,  sartingly/'  and 
so  on,  once  in  a  while,  you're  all  right,     A   woman  will  generally 
soft-sodder  herself,  if  you  let  her  alone  when  she  once  gits  a  goingj 
without  putting  you  to  the  trouble  of  doing  it  for  her. 

Arter  she'd  talked  herself  out  of  breath,  she  went  along  up  to  the 
table,  and  spreading  her  hands,  sez  she,  *■  Take  some  refreshments, 
Mr.  Slick?" 

•*  Wal,"  sez  I,  «*  I  haint  much  hungry,  but  I  do  feel  a  leetle  drj— 
so  I  don't  care  if  I  du." 

1  went  up  to  the  table,  snd  took  a  survey  of  the  decanters  and 
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cider-bottles  ;  and  arter  a  while,  I  made  out  to  find  one  decanter 
that  looked  as  if  it  had  something  good  in  it,  and  poured  abou  ta 
thimble  full  into  two  of  the  wine  glasses,  and  filled  up  one  for  my- 
self. Mrs.  Slick  and  her  darter  took  up  the  glasses,  and  then  I 
stepped  back  and  made  a  low  bow,  and  sez  I,  "  The  compliments  of 
the  season  I— or  anj  other  interesting  thing  that  you  like.  A  person 

of  your  genius "    Here  1  stuck  fast,  for  somehow  I  forgot  how 

cousin  Beebe  told  me  to  top  off  in  the  speech.     But  the  old  woman 

puckered  np  her  mouth,  and  curchyed  away  as  if  I*d  said  it  all  out ; 

and  the  gal,  she  went  over  the  same  manoBuvre,  and  laughed  so  silly, 

od  put  back  her  long  curls  with  her  white  gloves — for  she  had 

?\<wes  though  she  was  tu  hum — and  sez  she,  **  Oh,  Mr.  Slick,'*  and 

tun  her  marm  chimed  in,  and  sez  she,  **  Now  that  you've  mentioned 

tmas,  Mr.  Slick,  I  do  think  my  Jemima  has  a  talent  for  poetry.** 

Think  sez  1»  it  raly  is  surprisiiig  how  much  genius  there  is  buried 

apin  these  York  brick  houses,     i  hain't  been  to  see  a  family  since 

ire  been  down  here  that  hadn't ,  some  darter  that  could  write  so 

U&utiful,  only  she  was  so  proud  and  difiSdent  and  modest,  that  she 

eoold  not  be  coaxed  to  have  any  thing  printed.     Think  siez  I,  if  that 

leetle  stuck  up  varmint  has  took  to  poetry  there'll  be  a  blase  in  the 

newspaper  world  afore  long.     She's  sartin  to  set  the  North  Biver  on 

fire,  if  nobody  else  ever  did. 

1  remembered  what  cousin  Beebe  told  me  about  helping  myself 

to  eatables,  so  I  sot  down  by  the  table  and  hauled  a  plate  up  to  me, 

ind  begun  to  make  myself  to  hum.     There  was  no  eend  to  the  sweet 

xVxtm  that  I  piled  up  on  my  plate  and  begun  to  store  away  with 

a  silver  knife  and  a  spoon.     Mrs.  Slick,  she  begun  to  fuss  about,  and 

offered  to  help  me  to  this,  that  and  t'other,  till  I  should  ralv  have 

lUought  she  didn't  care  how  much  1  eat,  if  she  hadn't  contrfved  to 

tell  me  how  much  everything  cost  all  the  time.     Jest  as  I  was  fitiish- 

ing  off  a  plate  of  foreign  presarves,  the  door-bell  rung,  and  in 

Mreaked  five  or  six  fellers,  dressed  up  tu  kill.     It  raly  made  eena- 

Uiost  snicker  out  to  see  how  slick  and  smooth  evisry  one  of  'em  had 

combed  his  hair  down  each  side  of  bis  face.     They  all  looked  as 

much  alike  as  if  they'd  been  kidney  beans  shelled  out  of  the  same 

pod.     When  the  old  woman  and  the  gal  sot  to  wriggling  their 

Moulders  and  making  curchies  to  them,  I  begun  to  think  it  was  time 

for  me  to  get  up  and  give  them  a  chance.     So  I  bolted  the  last 

spoonful  of  presarves,  and  took  out  my  red  silk  hankercher  to  wipe 

T&;;  mouth.     I  thought  it  come  out  of  my  pockets  purty  hard,  so  I 

give  it  a  twitch,  and  hurra  !  out  come  three  of  the  doughnuts  that 

I'd  tacked  away  to  be  ready  in  case  of  fodder *s  getting  scarce,  and 

tbej  went  helter-skelter  every  which  way  all  over  the  carpet.     At 

Ajst  I  felt  sort  of  streaked,  for  the  young  chaps  begun  to  giggle,  and 

Miss  Jemima  Slick  she  bust  right  out.     I  looked  at  her,  and  then  I 

looked  at  the  fellers,  and  then,  instead  of  sneaking  off,  I  bust  right 

out,  jest  as  if  I  didn't  know  how  they  come  there,  and  sez  I, 

"  Old  you  ever  I " 

1  didn't  say  another  word,  but  jest  made  them  a  low  bow  all 
round,  and  was  a  going  out,  but  Mrs.  Slick  got  hold  of  my  arm,  and 
\o\du\e  not  tu  stem  to  mind  the  doughnuts,  and  said,  sort  of  low. 
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that  she'd  t«ll  the  geatlencn  that  I  was  a  relsttoA  of  ber*xi,  sihI  that 
ther«  wara't  bo  danger  of  their  poking  Ian  «t  ne  about  it.  Think 
«ei  I,  I  sea  bow  to  get  out  of  the  aei^pe :  she*!!  think  I'm  ikwfal 
mean  not  to  offer  her  some  of  the  donghantSy  when  I  had  them  in 
my  pocket,  ao  seeing  ifs  iiew<^7ear*s  day,  1*11  make  her  think  I  bought 
'em  to  make  her  a  present  on,  for  reiation*s  sake.  I  jest  went  back 
and  picked  up  the  tamal  thii^  and  heaping  them  up  in  one  hand 
I  made  a  smasher  of  a  bow  as  I  held  *em  out  tn  her,  and,  aes  I — 

**  I  thoaght  raebby  jou'd  like  tu  see  how  a  prime  Weskthenfield 
doughnut  would  taste  agin ;  so  I  jest  tueked  a  kw  one  side,  ta  hriag 
up  here ;  take  *em,  jouVe  as  welcome  as  oain  be ;  iVe  got  enougm 
more  tu  hum.** 

She  looked  at  the  gentlemen,  and  then  she  turned  red»  as  if  she 
didn't  exaetlj  know  hew  tu  take  me. 

«  Don't  be  afbared  on  'em,**  sea  I,  "  the/re  fast  rate ;  <Attck  fall 
of  lasses,  and  fried  in  hog's  lard  as  white  a»  snow." 

With  that  she  took  them  out  of  my  hand  and  put  them  on  the 
table,  and,  sea  she,  a  puckering  up  her  mouth,  **  you  me«  of  genius 
are  ao  droll." 

lliink  sea  I,  I've  made  a  vood  hit  off  this  time^  ony  how,  ao  I'll 
cut  stick.  I  made  anotner  bow,  and  out  I  went,  jest  as  ttie  chaps 
were  all  a  bowing  and  saving,  *'  the  compliments  of  the  season,"  one 
artsr  another,  like  boys,  m  a  spelling  class. 

lUtuming  to  WeatbersfioU  for  a  short  time,  Jonathan  grows 
viesLfj  of  the  ooantry  and  once  more  goes  to  New  York  as 
super-oaif*a  On  this  oeearion  be  lakes  up  his  qaarters  at  the 
Astor  House  Hotel,  and  becoming  acquaintea  with  Fanoj 
Ebsler^  he  falls  in  love  with  her  manuerss  herself^  and  her  legs. 
She  gives  him  a  pass  on  the  theatrei  and  he  resolves  that  sbe 
shall  hava  a  bouquet.  How  be  procured  the  bouquet  is  tlios 
told  .— 

The  mkitt  I  g«t  to  the  sloop  I  took  off  my  coat,  for  1  didn't  seem 
to  hnm  enough  in  the  Astor  House  to  write  there.  I.  sot  down  in 
thA  cabin,  nad  stretching  out  my  legs  on  a  bntter*tub,  I  turwad  up 
my  riatbauds  and  wrote  off  the  letter  that  I  sent  you  t'other  day  en 
the  top  q£  an  imion  barrel,  without  stopping  onee,  I  was  so  tar- 
nationed  anxloua  to  let  you  know  how  I  was  a  ffetting  along. 

I  had  to  bite  off  short,  for  a  chap  come  aboard  the  sloop  with 
CaptaiB  Doolittle  to  bargaia  for  the  cargo  of  aider  and  garden  sarsc. 
1  was  afeaved  that  they  wouki  want  to  overhaul  my  writing  desk, 
and  ao  made  myself  scarce,  and  went  up  to  the  Exnresa  with  the 
lettnv  stuck  hoQse  inside  the  crown  of  my  bsit,  editor  mshion. 

I  left  the  hull  letter  with  tb*  elark,  and  ased  him  where  on  tfik 
a  chap  cQttld  git  a  smashing  bunch  of  posies,  if  he  took  a  notion  to 
want  sich  a  thing.  He  told  me  to  go  right  straight  up  to  Mr. 
Hogir's,  clear  up  town  along  the  Bast  Rtver,  and  said  that  I'd  better 
git  s^oard  a  Harlem  car,  and  it  would  carry  me  right  chock  sgin 
the  spot  for  a.  ainepcnce. 
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*'  Wal,**  sez  I,  ''tbt  expense  aint  nothing  %o  kill,  40  I  gueas  I'll 
ride." 

Wlth  thuty  I  got  into  pne  qf  them  ^llfired  awkVd  things,  that 
look  likQ  a  young  school-house  sot  oi»  wheels^  and  running  awaj 
with  the  acollars  stowed  inside ;  and  arter  shelling  out  my  nlnepence, 
we  sot  out  up  Centre-streeti  through  the  Bowerj.  and  all  along 
shore,  till  we  stopped  short  nigh  agin  the  Astoria  ferry,  clear  up  town. 
Arter  searching  around  a  little>  I  found  Mr.  Hogg's  gardeui  9nd 
went  in,  A  great,  talli  good-natured  looking  chap  cum  up  to  me 
as  I  was  peaking  about — a  feller  that  made  me  feel  hum-sick  in  a 
minity  he  looked  so  much  like  our  folks. 

••  How  do  you  du  ?**  sez  I,  ••  Vm  tickled  to  see  you  ;  they  told 
B:e  that  yon  keep  posies  about  the^e  ere  premises,  out  I  don't  see 
no  siK'ns  of  'em.** 

**  Oh,"  sez  he,  as  good  as  pie,  '*  come  this  way,  and  I  guess  we 
can  find  as  many  as  you  want. 

••  Wal,"  that  11  be  a  good  many,  for  I'm  a  hard  critter  on  mary- 
jroYds  and  holly-bocks,  sez  I,  "  and  I  want  a  smashing  heap  on 
•em.- 

With  that,  Mr.  Hogg,  instead  of  taking  ma  into  a  garden,  jest 
opened  the  door  of  a  great  long,  low,  house^  with  an  aHfired  great 
winder  covering  the  hull  roof,  and  sez  he — 

-  Walk  in." 

I  guess  I  did  walk  in,  for  the  house  was  chuck  full  of  the  harn- 
soBiest  trees  and  bushes  that  I  ever  aot  eyes  on»  all  kivered  over 
with  posies,  and  smelling  so  sweet,  that  a  bed  of  see(i  onions,  jest 
as  it  busts  out  in  a  snow-storm  of  white  flowers,  aint  nothing  com- 
pared to  it.  Didn't  1  give  good  lonff  snuffs  as  X  went  in !  This 
idea,  to  my  notion,  of  posies  amongst  big  trees  and  bushes,  are  like^ 
wimmen  n>lk&  and  young  ones  in  the  world  of  human  natur«  If 
tbej  amt  good  for  something  else  they  are  plaffuey  hamsome  to 
look  at,  and  the  world  would  be  awful  dark  and  scraggy  without 
them.  Some  wimmen  may  be  bad  enough  and  hateful  as  henbane, 
but  consarn  me  if  I  wouldn't  rather  love  thorn  bushes  than  noi^ 
at  all. 

There  was  one  tree  that  took  my  eye  the  minit  I  went  in  ;  it 
hung  chuck  full  of  great  big  oranges^  and  tell  me  X  lie  right  out»  if 
there  wasnt  a  swad  of  whiter  posies  a  ousting  out  through  the  great 
green  leeves  in  hull  handfuls,  all  around  pn  the  same  Umbs  where 
the  oranges  were  a  growing.  Thinly  9ez  I,  this  raly  is  a  ginulne 
scripture  lesson,  spring  and  a  gitting  in  love  with  eaeh  other  and 
huffging  together  on  the  ^ame  bush ;  oh^  gracious !  how  the  parfume 
did  pour  out  from  the  midcUe  of  that  tree !  I  felt  it  a  steaming  up 
my  nose  and  crooping  througn  my  hair^  till  X  begun  to  fbel  as  sweet 
as  if  yd  been  ducked  all  over  'u^  ^  kettle  full  of  biled  rose  leaves. 

Mr.  Hogg  he  went  along  among  the  g^eat  high  rows  of  bushes 
sot  i»  a  heap,  one  on  top  of  t\>ther  almost  to  the  gl^ass  ruff,  with 
a  goiod  atzed  jack-knife  m  his  hand,  and  then  he  cut  and  slashed 
aqmng  the  green  leaver  and  red  roses,  awd  piled  up  a  buaoh  of 
posies  about  the  quickesl !  Yet  I  wasn*t  satisfied,  he  didn't  seem 
to  pick  out  the  rale  critti^rs,  but  tucked  in  the  leetle  finefied  buds 
jeet  as  if  he  couldn*t  guess  what  1  wanted  *em  for. 
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"  Oh,  now  you  git  out,"  sez  I,  when  he  handed  over  a  bull 
swad  of  posies  done  up  in  a  grist  of  leaves;  "you  don't  mean  to 
put  me  off  with  that  ere  !  why,  it  aint  a  flee-bite  to  what  I  want. 
Come  now,  hunt  up  a  few  hollyhocks,  and  marygolds^  and  poppies, 
and  if  You've  got  a  good  smashing  hidaranger,  purple  on  one  side 
and  yalfer  on  tother*  tuck  it  in  the  middle." 

Mr.  Hogg  he  stood  a  looking  right  in  my  eyes  with  his  mouth 
a  little  open,  as  if  he  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

'*  The  season  is  over  for  those  things,*'  sez  he,  ''and  I  haint  got 
one  in.  the  hot-house." 

*'  Wal,"  sez  I,  "  du  the  best  you  can,  all  things  considering, 
only  tuck  in  the  big  posies  and  enough  on  'em,  for  I'm  ^oing  to 
give  *em  to  a  sneezer  of  a  hamsome  gal — so  don't  be  too  sparing.'* 
With  that  Mr.  Hogg  sarched  out  some  great  red  and  yaller 
posies,  with  some  streaming  long  blue  ones  a  sticking'  through 
them,  and  arter  a  while  he  handed  over  something  worth  vvhile — 
a  great  smashing  bunch  of  posies  as  big  as  a  bell-squash  choked 
in  at  the  neck. 

Arter  I'd  examined  the  consarn  to  be  sartin  that  all  was  ship- 
shape, I  made  Mr.  Hogg  a  bow,  and,  sez  I. 

*<  I'm  much  obliged  to  you, — if  ever  you  come  to  Weathersfie/d 
in  the  summer  time,  marm  will  give  youjest  as  many  and  be  tickled 
with  the  chance.  She  beats  all  natur  at  raising  these  sort  of  thioffs." 
He  looked  at  me  sort  of  arnest,  but  yet  he  didn*t  seem  to  be  jest 
satisfied,  and  after  snapping  his  thumb  across  the  blade  of  his  jack- 
knife  a  minit,  he  spoke  out,  but  seemed  kinder  loth. 

"We  generally  sell  our  bokays,"  sez  he,  arter  haming  and 
hawing  a  leetle  while. 

"  Wal;"  sez  I,  ''  mebbv  I  shall  want  one  some  of  these  days,  and 
then  ril  give  you  a  call — hut  any  how  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  the 
posies  all  the  same." 

I  wanted  to  offer  him  a  fourpence  for  the  trouble  of  picking  the 
posies,  but  he  looked  so  much  like  a  gentleman  and  a  Weather siield 
beacon,  I  was  scared  for  the  fear  he'd  think  I  wanted  to  impose  on 
him  if  1  offered  money.  So  I  made  him  another  bow,  and  went  off 
while  he  stood  a  lookmg  arter  me  as  if  I'd  been  stealin  a  sheep.  I 
have  wished  since  that  Td  offered  him  the  fourpence,  for  he  kinder 
seemed  to  calculate  on  something  like  it.  I  stopped  into  a  store, 
and  bought  a  yard  of  wide  yaller  ribbon,  and  arter  tying  it  round 
my  bunch  of  posies  in  a  double  bow  not,  with  great  long  eends  a 
streaming  down,  1  took  the  critter  in  my  hand,  and  cut  dirt  for  the 
theatre,  for  it  was  a  gittin  nigh  on  to  dark. 

Susan  Reid,a  young  girl  who  had  been  Jonathan's  companion 
at  the  Singing  and  Sunday  School,  was  forced  by  change  of 
fortune  to  leave  her  native  place,  and,  with  her  mother,  to  seek 
support*  in  New  York  as  a  needle- woman.  Jonathan  had 
heard  that  she  was  employed  in  a  first  class  milliner's  and 
staymaker's,  and  one  day  being  disengaged  he  resolved  to  seek 
for  her ;  accordingly  he  enters  the  first  "  grand  store,"  or,  as 
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vc  would  say,  shop,  of  millinery  he  ineeta,  and  here  he  falls 
into  ibe  mistake  of  endeavouring  to  buy  a  fashionable  French 
stays,  supposing  it  to  be  a  newly  invented  side-saddle  : — 

A  leetle  bit  of  a  stuck  np  old  maid  stood  back  of  a  counter,  all  sot 
off  with  bonnets  and  featbers  that  looked  tempting  enough  to  make 
a  feller's  purse  jnmp  right  out  of  his  trousers'  pocket.  She  had  on 
a  cap  all  bowed  off  with  pink  ribbons,  that  looked  queer  enough 
roond  her  leetle  wizaled  up  face,  and  a  calico  frock,  figgered  out  with 
great  bright  posies,  besides  one  of  them  ere  sort  of  collars  round  her 
seek,  all  aprigged  and  ruffled  off  as  slick  as  a  new  pin.  Her  waist 
vam't  bigger  round  than  a  quart  cup,  and  she  stuck  her  hands  down 
m  the  pockets  of  her  dasby  silk  apron,  as  natural  as  I  could  a  done  it 
DiTself.  1  was  jest  a  g^ing  to  ask  if  Susan  Reed  worked  there,  when 
a  lady  come  in  and  wanted  to  buy  a  bonnet.  At  it  they  wenl^  hand 
over  first»  a  bargainin  and  a  tryin  on  red  and  yaller  and  pink  and 
blue  bonnets. 

The  mil  liner  she  put  one  sort  on,  and  then  another,  and  went  on 
pouring  oat  a  stream  of  soft  sodder,  while  the  lady  peaked  at  herself 
in  a  lookings-glass,  and  twistified  her  head  about  like  a  bird  on  a 
bramble  buah,  and  at  last  said,  she  didn't  know,  sbe'd  look  a  leetle 
farther,  mebby  she'd  call  affin,  if  she  didn't  suit  herself,  and  a  heap 
more  palaTar,  that  made  uie  leetle  woman  look  as  if  she'd  been  a 
drinking  a  mug  of  hard  cider. 

While  the  lady  was  trying  to  edge  off  to  the  door,  and  the  milliner 
VIS  a  fullering  her  with  a  blue  bounet,  and  a  great  long  white  feather 
a  streaming  in  her  hand,  I  jest  took  a  slantindicular  souint  at  the 
^lass  boxes  that  stood  about  chuck  full  of  jim-cracks  and  furbelows, 
tor  there  was  something  in  one  of  'em  that  raly  looked  curious.  It 
was  a  sort  of  a  thing  staffed  out  and  quilted  over  till  it  stood  up  in 
the  ^iass  box  as  stiff  and  pardendicular  as  a  babe's  go-cart. 

I  jest  pot  my  hands  down  in  my  pocketb  i^ort  of  puzzled,  and  stood 
a  looking  at  the  critter  to  see  what  I  could  make  on  it.  Arter  I'd 
took  a  good  squint  at  the  consam,  up  one  side,  down  t'other,  and 
down  the  middle,  right  and  left,  1  purty  much  made  up  my  mind 
that  it  was  one  of  them  new-fashioned  side-saddles,  that  I'd  heard 
tell  on,  and  I  took  a  notion  into  my  head  that  I'd  buy  one  and  send 
it  to  marm.  So  when  the  leetle  old  maid  cum  back  I'rom  the  door, 
1  jest  uinted  at  the  saddle,  and  sez  1, 
<•  What's  the  charge  for  that  are  thing  ?" 

"  Whj,  that  pair,"  sez  she,  a  sticking  her  head  on  one  side,  and 
a  burying  her  hands,  that  looked  like  a  hawk's  claws^  down  in  the 
pocket  of  her  cunning  short  apron,  *'  I'll  put  them  to  you  at  twelve 
dollars  ;  they're  French-made,  'lastic  shoulder  straps,  stitched  beau- 
tifolly  in  the  front,  chuck  full  of  whalebone»-and  they  set  to  the 
ihape  like  the  skin  to  a  bird." 

£ord  a  massey,  how  the  little  stuck  up  critter  did  set  off  the  talk  ! 
1  cottld'nt  shove  in  a  word  edgeways,  till  she  stopped  to  git  breath, 
ud  then  sex  1, 

"  I  s'pose  you  throw  in  the  martingales,  sirsingle,  and  so  on,  don't 
jou?- 
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"  The  fvhat»"  Ukjt  she,  a  steppiT^g  back,  aod  squinting  up  in  my  face 
port  of  croM,  m  if  she  didn't  like  to  throw  in  the  whole  hajroessing  at 
that  price, 

'•  The  martingale,"  sez  I,  '*  and  the  sirsingle  ;  bat  mebbj  you  have 
tome  other  name  for  'em  down  here  in  York.  I  mean  the  straps  that 
come  down  in  front  to  throw  the  chest  out,  and  ffive  the  neck  a 
hamaorae  bend,  and  the  thing  to  sirt  up  in  the  middle  with.  Marm 
woDt  know  how  to  use  this  new.iasfaiooed  thing  if  I  don't  send  all 
the  tackle  with  it." 

**  Oh,"  sea  the  milliner,  **  I  didn't  understand ;  tou  want  the  Imcea 
and  the  steel  in  front  {  sartinly  we  give  them  in.  ^he  steel  is  kiver* 
ed  with  kid,  and  the  laces  are  of  the  strongest  silk." 

*'  Wal/'  sea  1,  '*!  never  heajpd  of  a  steel  martingale,  and  I  should 
be  afeard  thev  would'nt  be  over  pliable/' 

**  Oh,"  sea  she,  **jou  can  bend 'em  double,  thej  give  so." 

**  How  yon  talk,"  says  I,  <*  it  raly  ia  curious  what  new  inventions 
people  du  have,  but  somehow  it  sort  of  seems  to  me  that  a  silk  girt 
might  be  a  leetle  too  slimpsey,  don't  you  think  so  marm  ?" 

*<  Lor,  no  sir,"  sez  she,  ''  they  are  etrong  enough,  I  can  tell  you  ; 
jest  take  a  look  at  the  Broadway  ladies,  they  never  use  anything  else 
and  they  girt  tight  enough,  I'm  sure." 

I  hadn't  the  least  idee  what  the  critter  was  a  diving  at ;  ahe  see 
that  I  looked  sort  of  puzaled,  and  I  s'pckse  she  begun  to  tidnk  that  I 
shouldn't  buy  the  saddle. 

"  Look  here,"  sez  she,  a  putting  her  hands  on  both  aides  of  her 
leetle  stuck  up  waist ;  I've  got  'em  on  myself,  so  yon  can  judge  how 
tight  thev  can  be  fitted". 

<*  Oaullv  ofE&lus !"  sez  I,  a  snorting  out  a  larfing,  and  a  eveing  the 
leetle  finened  old  maid ;  but  I  didn't  think  it  was  very  goodmainierf 
to  burst  right  out  so,  and  I  tried  all  I  could  to  choke  in.  Gracious 
me !  think,  sez  I,  no  wonder  the  York  gals  have  such  humps  on  their 
backs,  since  they've  got  to  wearing  sad&s  like  horses. 

By»am*by,  arter  Td  eenamost  bust  myself  a  trying  to  stop  a  larf« 
ing,  it  come  into  my  head  that  the  critter  of  a  milliner  was  a  trving 
to  poke  fun  at  me,  cause  1  wanted  to  beat  her  down ;  for  I  confdnt 
believe  the  tippies  quite  so  bad  as  to  girt  up  and  strap  down  like  a 
four  year  old  colt.      Wal,  think  ess  I,  I'll  be  up  to  her  anyhow ;  so 
I  looked  jest  as  mealy*monthed  as  if  I  believed  her,  and  sea  I,  as  in* 
nocent  as  a  rabbit  in  a  box  trap,  sea  I, 
"  If  the  wimmen  folk  have  took  to  wearing  saddles,  I  s*pose  they  hmnt 
forgot  the  bridles  tn ;  so  I  don't  care  if  I  take  this  ere  pair  for  some  old 
maids  we've  got  in  our  parts.     If  I  had  my  way,  th^'d  all.  be  bitted 
the  minit  they  turned  the  fust  corner.      Dam'd  talking  critters  them 
old  maids  are,  marm,"  tez  I,  a  looking  at  her  sort  of^anting,  jest  to 
let  her  see  she  hadnt  got  hold  of  quite  so  great  a  greenhorn  as  she 
seemed  to  think. 

Lord  a  Massey,  how  she  did  look !  Her  leetle  wisaled  up  face  be- 
gun to  twist  itself  up  till  it  looked  like  a  red  winter  apple  puckered 
up  by  the  frost.  I  didn't  seem  to  mind  it,  but  put  my  hand  down  in 
ray  pocket  sort  of  easy,  and  begun  to  whistle  Yankee  Doodle. 

**  You  haint  got  no  bridles  then  ?"  sez  I,  after  a  minit ;   for  the 
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looked  wrath jr  enough  to  spit  fire^  and  sot  up  sioh  an  apposition  in 
tbe  pocket  line,  that  I  was  raly  afeard  her  leetle  hands  would  bust 
throDirh  the  silk  or  break  her  apron  strings,  she  dug  down  so. 

"  Bridles !  no  1**  sez  she,  as  spiteful  as  a  meat-axe  jest  ground^ 
"  but  I'll  send  out  and  git  a  halter  for  you,  with  all  my  heart.*' 

•*  Oaalljr  !"  sea  I,  "  but  you're  clear  grit-^mart  as  a  steel  trap, 
aint  you  ?" 

"  iTes."  sea  she,  more  spitefully  yet,  "  when  it  snaps  at  some  ani- 
mal like  you,  that  don't  know  enough  to  keep  out  pf  its  teeth  ?" 

Think  sez  I,  Mr.  Jonathan  Slick,  Esq.,  it's  about  time  for  you  to 
haul  in  these  horns  of  ypur'n.  You  aint  no  match  for  a  woman,  any- 
how ;  there  nerer  was  a  critter  of  the  feminine  gender,  that  couldn't 
talk  a  chap  out  of  his  seven  senses  in  less  than  no  time. 

"  Qaullj,**  sez  I,  **  you've  about  used  me  up— I  begin  to  feel 
streaked  as  lean  pork  in  the  bottom  of  a  barrel.  I  guess  I  shaa't 
tackle  in  with  a  smart  critter  like  you  agin  in  a  hurry  !  but  don't  git 
too  mad  ;  it'll  spile  that  harnsome  face  of  your'n.  I  swan  1  but  I 
should  think  tou  was  eenamost  thirty  this  minit,  if  I  hadn't  seen  the 
diflerenee  before  you  begun  to  rile  up.** 

Didn't  the  puckers  ^  out  of  her  face  when  I  said  this !  She  was 
mollified  down  in  a  mmit.  I  don't  s'pose  she  ever  had  twenty  years 
took  off  from  her  good  fifty  so  slick  atore  in  her  hull  life ;  but  it  aint 
human  natur  to  come  out  all  to  once,-^t  any  rate,  it  aint  an  old 
msid's  natur,  when  her  back  once  gits  up.  So  when  I  see  her  darned 
thin  lips  begin  to  pucker  and  twist  into  sort  of  a  smile,  I  let  off  a 
leetle  more  soft  sodder,  and  wilted  her  down  like  a  cabbage-leaf  in 
the  sun ;  and  then  sez  I,  a  pinting  to  the  glass-box— » 

*'  Coine»  now,  s'posing  we  strike  up  a  trade.  I've  took  a  sort  of 
a  sneaking  notion  to  that  ere  new-fashioned  side-saddle.  So  if  you'll 
throw  in  the  taakllDg»  I'll  give  you  ten  dollars  for  it,  cash  on  the 
oaiL" 

**  That  what  ?**  said  she,  a  looking  fust  at  me  and  then  at  the  sad- 
dle, with  her  mouth  a  leetle  open  and  her  eyes  sticking  out  like  peel- 
ed onions.     »'  That  what." 
''  Why,  that  are  saddle,"  sez  I,  beginning  to  feel  my  dander  rise. 
'*  That  saddle,"  sez  she,  '*  that  saddle ;  why,  sir,  did  you  take  that 
pair  of  French  corsets  for  a  saddle?" 

With  that  she  slumped  down  into  a  chair,  and  kivered  her  face 
with  both  hands,  and  iarfed  till  I  raly  thought  the  critter  would  a 
split  her  sides.  The  way  she  wriggled  back'rd  and  fored,  teeheeing 
and  haw-hawing,  was  enough  to  make  a  Presbyterian  Missionary 
swear  like  a  sea-captun. 

*'  That  saddle  !**  sez  she,  a  looking  up  from  between  her  hands, 
and  then  letlAng  off  the  fun  again  as  bad  as  ever.  *'  That  saddle  ! 
Oh,  dear,  I  $hau  die.  Did  you  really  take  take  that  pair  of  French 
cursets  for  a  sid^-saddle,  sir  ?     Oh,  dear,  I  shall  die  a  larfin !" 

Didn't  I  feel  streaked  though !  Only  think  what  an  etarnal  coot 
I  had  made  of  myself,  to  take  a  pair  of  gal's  corsets  for  a  side  saddle. 
"  Dam  the  things,"  sez  I,  and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  du  to  keep 
from  putting  foot  to  the  glass-case,  and  kicking  it  into  the  street.  I 
felt  the  blood  bile  up  into  my  face,  and  when  the  old  maid  bust  out 
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agin^  and  I  see  a  hull  grist  of  purty  faces  come  a  swarming^  to  &glskss 
door,  that  they'd  hauled  back  a  curtain  from,  I  could  have  skulked 
through  a  knot  hole,  I  felt  so  dreadful  mean.  But  by-am-bj  1  begun 
think  they  had  more  cause  to  be  ashamed  than  I  had.  Who  on  arth 
would  ever  have  thought  them  stiff  indecent  looking  thing's  were 
made  for  a  delicate  gal  to  wear  ?  I  felt  dreadfully  though,  to  think 
that  Vd  been  a  talking  about  a  gaVs  uhder-ri^gin,  to  a  woman  so  long, 
but  after  a  few  minits  I  begun  to  think  that  I  needn't  fret  nayself 
much  about  that.  The  woman  that  stuck  them  things  out  in  the 
street  for  young  fellers  to  look  at,  needn't  go  off  in  a  fit  of  **  the 
dreadful  suz,**  because  a  chap  asks  the  price  of  them.  ^  So,  who 
cares  !'*  sez  I. 

The  old  maid  jumped  up,  arter  she'd  larfed  herself  into  a  caniption 
fit  and  out  on  it  agin — and  she  run  into  the  back  room  where  the  gals 
were.  It  warn't  more  than  a  minit  before  there  was  in  there  sich  a 
pow-wow  and  rumpus  kicked  up,^the  gals  begun  to  hop  about  like 
parched  corn  on  a  hot  shovel. 

,  Every  body  knows  that  our  present  Viceroy,  when  Lord 
Morpeth,  paid  a  visit  to  America,  and  of  which  he  has  given 
an  acconnt  in  some  pleasant  and  useful  lectures.     However, 
he  has  omitted  all   mention  of  his  meeting  with  Jonathan 
Slick,  and  we  pimll  here  insert  the  account  of  this  interview  as 
given  by  Jonathan  himself,  and  it  is  certainly  as  amusing  a 
sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Carlisle  was  often  feted 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.     "  I  assure  you/'  writes  the  friend 
who  sent  us  this  book  from  New  York,  "  nothing  is  at  all  too 
highly  colored  in  these  letters  referring  to  Lord  (Carlisle  ;  the 
people  here  were  as  great  flunkeys  as  Jonathan  represents  them^ 
and  Lord  Carlisle  was  quite  as  sensible  and  considerate  as  our 
Yankee  friend  describes  him." 

What  Jonathan  wnres  is  as  follows  : — 

Wal,  when  Td  got  to  my  room  agin,  there  was  a  letter  on  the  man- 
tle shelf,  sealed  with  a  great  whopping  bunch  of  wax,  and  stomped 
down  with  a  round  ^'  O,**  as  big  as  a  cent,  with  a  rooster  stuck  right 
in  the  middle  of  it.  I  broke  the  consarn  open,  and  found  out  it  was 
an  invite  to  Thanksgiving  Dinner  to  Cousin  Jason  Slick^a.  Arter 
writing  a  hull  page  of  soft  sodder,  the  pussy  coot  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag.  There's  an  English  lord  a  putting  up  here,  and  he  wafted 
me  to  ask  him  up  to  his  house  to  dinner,  and  said  Lord  Morpeth 
would  sartinly  come  if  I  asked  him,  because  we  were  both  kinder  of 
literary  together. 

Now,  if  there*8  anything  on  arth  that  I  despise,  it*s  a  genuine 
true  born  Yankee  a  hankermg  arter  the  big-bug  lords  that  come  over 
here,  on*y  jest  because  they've  got  a  long  tail  to  their  names.  For 
my  part,  I  haint  no  idee  of  demeaning  myself  in  that  way  anyhow. 
If  a  lord  behaves  himself  like  folks,  he's  as  good  as  a  Yankee  anj 
day,  and  he  ought  to  be  treated  jest  as  well,  and  I  don't  think  the 
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most  ginoine  republican  amongst  us  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  ask  him 
to  take  pot  luck  or  a  glass  of  drink,  if  he  likes  it. 

As  long  as  they  treat  us  according  to  gunter,  when  we  go  to  see 
them  on  the  t*other  side  of  the  water,  it  is  no  more  than  the  fair 
thing  if  we  take  turn  about,  and  do  the  genteel  by  them  a  trifle.  We 
ought  to  feel  streaked  with  all  our  lands  and  barns  full  of  grain,  if 
we  can't  give  a  foreign  chap  something  to  eat  and  drink  without 
grudging  on  it,  and  then  agin,  without  being  tickled  to  death  because 
tbey  don't  feel  too  much  pomposity  to  eat  it. 

jTason  had  sent  a  leetle  finefied  letter  inside  of  mine,  doubled  over 
and  twisted  up  at  the  corners  like  an  old  fashioned  cocked  hat,  and 
smelling  as  sweet  as  a  garden  pink  in  full  blow.  It  was  directed  in 
leetle  finefied  writing  to  His  Highness  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Morpeth — Howard  Member  of  Parliament,  &c.,  &c.  Think  sez  I, 
this  English  chap  needn't  be  consarned  that  his  kite  won't  sail  high 
among  the  Yankees  for  want  of  a  long  tail  to  it,  if  they  all  tuck  the 
etceteras  onto  his  name  so  strong  as  cousin  Jase  does. 

But  I  hadn't  no  idee  of  being  waiter  to  my  pussy  cousin,  anyhow. 
If  Jase  has  a  mind  to  send  his  invite  to  a  lord,  done  up  like  a  cocked 
hat,  let  him  be  his  own  nigeer,  or  else  send  it  by  the  post-office— I 
wasn't  a  going  to  do  it  for  him  nor  touch  it.  No  ]6rd  that  is  any 
great  shakes  will  think  the  better  of  an  honest  Republican  for  acting 
as  if  he  was  scared  to  ask  him  to  eat  dinner,  or  tickled  to  death  if  he 
didn't  feel  tu  much  stuck  up  to  come  with  plain  Yankee  asking. 

I  made  up  my  mind,  that  if  Lord  Morpeth  took  a  notion  to  eat 
Thanksgiving  with  Jase,  he'd  be  jest  as  likely  to  get  his  paper  cocked 
hat  from  the  Post  Office,  as  anywhere.  So,  as  I  was  going  through 
the  Park,  I  took  the  consam  between  my  thumb  and  finger,  for  fear 
of  siling  it,  and  tucked  it  through  a  slit  in  the  post-office,  made  a 
purpose  for  city  letters;  and  off  I  went,  a  ticklinjf  myself  eenamost 
to  death,  and  thinking  how  the  post-office  clarks  would  giggle  and 
stare,  and  snuff  up  their  noses  to  see  such  a  pinted  critter  directed  to 
a  Lord,  and  smelling  so  sweet,  with  a  long  tail  of  names  curled  up  in 
all  the  corners, — and  Lord  Morpeth,  tu,  wouldn't  be  set  our  «fase 
down  for  a  shaller  pated  coot  ?  I've  a  kind  of  a  sneaking  notion  that 
it's  as  like  as  not  he  would,  but  that's  none  of  my  bisiness.  In  this 
country,  a  feller  aint  to  blame  for  his  relations,  that's  one  comfort. 

Wal,  next  day  was  Thanlg^giving,  and  down  come  another  letter 
to  say  that  Lord  Morpeth  was  a  coming,  and  that  Jase  was  a  going 
to  send  down  his  span  fired  new  carriage  to  the  Astor  House,  arter 
Lord  Morpeth  and  I,  afore  dinner  time ;  and  begin  me  to  understand 
that  if  I  could  keep  the  carriage  a  spell  afore  the  Astor  House  steps, 
where  folks  could  get  a  chance  to  see  the  new  fixings  and  hor:>es, 
there  wouldn't  be  no  harm  done  to  nobody, — the  darned  mean  pussy 
coot !  When  a  feller  tries  to  make  me  do  a  mean  thing  I'm  awful 
\igly,  my  Yankee  grit  is  up  in  a  jiffy,  and  I'm  jest  like  a  skeery  horse 
that  al'rs  backs  up  hill  when  you  want  to  lead  him  down. 

Afore  this  I'd  been  on  a  cyphering  voyage  through  my  purse  to 
8ee  if  I  couldn't  afford  to  go  down  to  Lynde  and  Jennings*  and  bye 
a  new  narrow  collar'd  coat  and  some  other  dandy  cousarns,  seeing  I 
was  a  going  to  dine  with  a  Lord  ;  but  when  this  letter  cum  I  detar-. 
mined  to  go  in  the  old  fix  up,  jest  to  let  this  Lord  and  my  pussy 
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cousin  see  a  ginuine  Yankee  that    wasn*t  ashamed  of  his&elf  in  a 
homespun  coat  and  trousers. 

llowsomever  I  gin  myself  a  purty  good  sudsing,  and  sbaved  as 
close  as  a  Wall  street  broker ;  besides  L  did  some  extra  fixings  to 
my  collar  and  hair,  and  paired  off  mv  finger-nails  harnsomely,  and 
scrubbed  the  yaller  from  off  my  teetn  with  the  corner  of  a  brown 
towel  that  I  found  in  my  saddle-bags ;  for  there  aint  no  reason  that 
I  know  on,  why  a  true  bom  American  shouldn't  wash  up  and  keep  a 
clean  face  and  a  stiff  upper  lip,  if  he  does  weed  his  own  onions  and 
wear  a  humspun  coat.  A  cnap  may  live  in  a  land  of  Libertjr  and 
let  these  lords  know  it  tu,  without  swellin  like  a  toad  to  outshine  the 
British,  or  going  slouching  about  as  if  we  put  a  tax  on  soap  and 
water,  jest  as  they  do  on  winder  glass. 

For  my  part,  I  didn*t  mean  to  let  Lord  Morpeth  think  that  we 
give  so  much  sofl  soap  here  in  York  without  keeping  enough  to 
wash  our  own  faces  on  thanksgiving  day. 

When  1  was  fixed  up  about  tu  the  right  noch,  down  stairs  I  went 
with  the  eend  of  my  checkered  silk  neck-bankercher  a  tucked  under 
my  streaked  vest,  my  hair  slicked  down  on  both  sides,  my  face  a 
shining  like  a  new  pin,  and  my  boots  blacked  up  till  they  glistened 
like  a  gal's  eye. 

I  tucked  up  my  yaller  silk  hankercher  clear  into  my  coat  pocket, 
for  I  didn't  feel  like  showing  all  out  to  once,  and  I  put  my  new  mit- 
tens on  sort  a  careless,  and  streaked  the  blue  and  red  fringe  up  as  I 
went  down  the  Astor  House  steps  through  a  double  row  of  dandies 
that  had  swarmed  out  of  the  stun  hall  above  to  see  my  pussey  cousin's 
carriage  and  horses  that  stood  a  glistening  jest  afore  the  house. 

There  the  carriage  stood  right  in  Broadway,  about  the  dashingest 
consarn  that  ever  I  sot  eyes  on.  The  wheels  w6re  a  good  ways  apart 
and  black  as  a  minister's  coat,  and  a  great  harnsome  box  swung  over 
em,  shut  up  tight,  and  a  glistening  in  the  sun  till  it  a*most  blinded  a 
feller's  eye-sight  to  look  on  it.  Tiiere  was  a  door  on  each  side  as  big 
as  them  in  the  pulpit  of  our  meeting  house,  with  a  whopping  square 
of  glass  in  the  top  and  bottom  all  figgered  off  with  gold,  and  then 
crouchonts,  and  lions,  and  roosters  £dl  pictered  out  in  gold  tu,  and 
looking  as  nat'ral  as  life,  for  all  they  were  so  yaller  and  jammed  down 
in  a  heap  till  it  seemed  as  if  the  lions  would  roar  right  out,  and  the 
rooster  give  a  coo-co-doo-dle-do  if  any  body  went  tu  tuch  them. 

Behind  the  hull  consarn,  was  a  great  flat  wide  stair,  with  two 
pussy  fellers  a  standing  on  it. — each  on  *em  holding  to  a  yaller  tos- 
sel  fixed  tight  to  the  coach  and  dressed  out  like  folks  in  the  theatre, 
with  great  high  boots,  and  topped  off  with  a  wide  rim  of  white,  wide 
white  cuffs  to  their  coats,  and  white  ribbons  and  beaus  twisted  round 
their  hats. 

Right  in  front  was  a  seat  with  a  great  square  cushion  on  it,  and 
all  hung  off  with  the  finest  kind  of  boughten  cloth  and  piles  of  heavy 
yaller  fringe,  with  the  golden  lions,  and  crouchants,  and  roosters 
pictered  out  and  a  glistening  among  the  folds,  till  it  almost  outshined 
the  sun — and  that  was  purtey  bright  for  November. 

A  tall  feller  dressed  out  like  the  chaps  behind,  sot  on  this  heap  of 
giincracks  with  a  great  long  whip  stuck  up  by  his  elbow,  and  a  hold- 
ing in  t'.vo  tremendous  harnsome  black  horses  that  stood  hitched  to  the 
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carriage,  under  a  hull  net  of  black  shiney  leather,  golden  buckles, 
and  deers'  heads  cnt  out  in  chunks  of  ccold,  and  sot  on  to  the  blinder 
uid  saddle-trees,  and  eyerj  place  an  inch  square  that  they  could  be 
poked  in.  ^ 

If  there  ia  a  critter  on  arth  that  I  take  tu,  it's  a  good  horse,  and  I 
couldn't  help  but  be  proud  of  them  smashing  arnimals  as  thev  shook 
their  heads  up  so  sarsj,  as  if  the  sun  hadnt  no  business  in  their  great 
ejes  that  had  fire  enough  in  'em  without  its  help,  and  pawed  on  the 
ground  with  their  fore>feet — the  mettlesome  varmints ! — like  a  cou- 
ple of  hamsome  women,  chuck  full  of  music  and  crazy  to  danoe  it  ofi. 
When  the  chaps  saw  me  a  cominv  down  the  Astor  House  steps, 
ooe  of  'em  jumped  down  and  opened  the  door  and  let  out  a  hull  grist 
of  steps  down  to  the  ground,  ail  kivered  over  with  the  brightest  Kind 
of  carpet,  till  it  looked  as  if  somebody  had  been  a  flinging  hull  baskets 
full  of  posies  all  over  *em  for  me  to  stomp  dovrn  with  my  shiney  boots 
if  I  wanted  tu. 

Jest  as  I  was  a  thinking  whether  it  was  best  for  Lord  Morpeth  to 
come  before  I  got  in  myself—for  I  didn't  want  to  du  nothing  that 
wasn't  according  to  spxateT,  if  he  was  a  lord — a  feller  come  down  the 
Astor  House  steps  dressed  off  to  the  nines,  with  a  harnsome  cloak 
s\ung  across  bis  shoulder,  and  one  side  of  his  hat  tipped  up  jest 
enough  to  show  ahull  swad  of  curly  hair  a  frizzling  round  his  ears. 
He  had  a  leetle  dab  of  hair  a  curling  jest  under  his  nose,  and  ano- 
ther leetle  peaked  consarn  up  in  a  pint  from  his  chin. 

When  this  chap  come  down  the  steps,  the  other  varmint  that  stood 
behind  the  carriage  in  his  white  topped  stompers  give  a  dive  to  the 
arth,  and  stood  a  one  side  the  door  which  t'other  one  held  open. 
Think  aez  I, this  is  Lord  Morpeth  as  sure  as  a  gun  ;  so  rhaurdback 
my  foot  from  the  fust  step,  for  1  was  jest  a  going  to  get  in,  and  X 
stepped  back  as  the  chap  come  up,  and  arter  making  him  a  half 
bow — fur  I  never  give  off  the  extra  touches  in  a  bow  only  to  the 
harnsome  gals-^ez  I, 

'•  Walk  in.  Lord  Morpeth,  and  I'll  foUer  arter." 
The  feller  looked  at  me  sort  of  supercillioos,  and  I  could  see  the 
dab  of  hair  on  his  lip  curl  the  leastest  mite  scornful  as  if  he  smelt 
something  that  didn't  agree  with  him.     He  didn't  make  a  bow,  but 
stepped  back  as  if  he  didn't  just  know  what  to  du. 

1  give   my  mitten  a  short  flourish  towards  my  hat,  and  arter 
stepping  back  agin,  sez  1 — 

"  Arter  you  is  manners  for  me.     Make  yourself  to  hum.  Lord 
Morpeth." 

The  chap  looked  at  me  a^in,  and  then  he  went  close  to  the  feller 
that  held  the  djor,  and  said  that  Lord  Morpeth  couldn*t  go  jest 
jfit,  but  that  we*d  better  go  on  and  he'd  come  by-am-by  ;  and  with  tbat 
he  went  up  the  steps  agin  without  as  much  as  saying,  git  out,  to  me. 
Qawrie,  but  wasn't  I  wrothy  to  see  that  crowd  of  York  dandies 
see  me  slighted  so  by  a  lord.  There  they  stood  a  puckering  np 
their  faces  like  monkeys  in  a  show,  and  there  1  stuud  feeling  as 
mean  as  the  meanest  among  'era  ;  but  arter  a  luinii  my  dander  ris 
right  up. 
**  Darn  the  critter,"  sez  I,  a'uiost   out  luud,  and  a   pulling  my 
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mitten  np  so  wrothy  that  a  whole  fwad  of  frieze  gin  away  in  my 
hand.  *<  Does  the  stuck  up  varmint  feel  above  riding  with  an  honest 
Yankee,  because  he  haint  got  no  title  ?  I'll  be  licked  if  a  lord  ever 
gets  a  speck  of  good  manners  from  me  again,  consarn  the  hall 
bi ling  on  *em.'* 

With  that  I  gin  an  allfired  jump,  and  settled  down  in  the  car- 
riage, as  savage  as  a  young  arthquake,  and  sot  down  on  one  of  the 
harnsome  cushions  kivered  over  with  silks  and  figgered  o^Twitb 
blue  and  white  roses,  that  kivered  the  two  seats  and  sort  of  spran^led 
up  over  the  sides  and  ruff  of  the  carriage.  A  narrovr  finefied 
border  ;iquirmed  all  around  the  cushions^  around  the  doors,  aod 
into  all  the  corners,  and  the  hull  consarn  made  a  chap  feel  as  if  he  was 
shut  up  in  a  band-box,  lined  with  silk  and  with  a  chunk  of  the  slrj» 
white  clouds  and  all,  shut  over  him  for  a  lid. 

I  was  so  allfired  wrothvy  that,  without  thinking  on  it,  I  bisted  mj 
boots  agin  one  of  the  cushions,  jest  as  it's  nat'raltu,  when  a  feller's 
so  mad  he  can't  help  it,  and  left  a  purty  considerable  smooch  of 
blacking  amongst  the  blue  and  white  posies,  that  sot  them  off 
ruther  more  than  cousin  Jase  would  like,  I  calculate. 

Them  carriages  do  cut  dirt  so  soft  and  easy  like  a  streak  of 
greased  lightning,  that  there  is  no  knowing  how  fast  a  feller  gets 
along.  It  didn't  seem  more  than  a  half  a  jiffy  when  we  drew  up 
co-wallop  right  afore  Jase's  house.  Down  got  the  two  varmints  in 
white  topped  stompers^  open  went  the  door,  and  out  I  jumped. 

I  didn't  have  to  ring  at  the  silver  knob,  but  the  door  swane  open 
of  itself^  or  seemed  tu,  and  in  I  poked,  as  independent  as  a  clam  in 
high  water,  but  not  afore  I'd  sketched  a  squint  at  that  shaller  little 
Jemima,  a  peaking  out  from  behind  the  winder  curtains  to  see  who 
was  coming  with  me. 

A  chap  took  my   hat  and  things  in  the  entry-way,  and  asked  me 
what  my  name  was,  sort  of  low,  as  if  it  was  something  I  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of ;  and  the  minit  I  told  him,  he  went  to  the  door  of 
the  keeping-room  and  bawled  out, 
"Mr.  Jonathan  Slick." 

I  went  in  and  there  sot  our  Jase,  in  a  g^eat  armed  chair,  as  red 
and  pussy  as  a  turkey-gobbler,  jest  afore  Christmas.  He  got  up  and 
come  for'ard,  but  looked  nation  wamblecropped  when  ne  see  that 
there  wasn't  nobody  with  me.  That  wife  of  his*n  cum  up  with  her 
fat  hands  stuck  out,  and  asked  how  I  was,  and  why  Lord  Morpetli 
didn't  cum,  and  Jemima,  she  stood  a  giggling  worse  than  ever,  and 
a  tossing  them  yaller  curls  of  her'n  about  on  her  shoulders  and 
cousined  me  off  to  kill. 

1  told  Jase  how  Lord  Morpeth  had  sarved  me,  but  he  didn*t  seem 
to  mind  that,  arter  he  found  out  that  he  was  a  coming  b)'*am-by,  so 
we  sot  down.  1  took  a  sort  of  a  survey  of  the  premises.  Now  if 
there  is  anything  that  makes  ine  mad,  it's  to  see  a  chap  a  selling  off 
his  harnsome  things  when  they  git  a  little  siled  or  out  of  fashion. 
I  couldn't  n  o  more  sell  a  cheer  or  a  table  that  any  of  my  friends 
had  eat  off  from,  or  sot  on,  than  I  would  strike  my  granny.  Jest 
think   how   you'd  feel  to  see  grand  par  Slick's  armed  t^air  sold  at 
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Yukdue,  or  the  chest  o'  drawers  that  marin  kept  her  **  leetle 
tkin^  '*  in  when  I  was  a  haby  bought  in  by  the  neighbours.  It 
makes  tne  feel  wamblecropped  only  jest  to  think  of  it,  and  yet  there 
wasn*t  a  single  tbin^  in  the  two  mat  rooms  that  T  went  into  at 
CoDsin  Jaae*8,  that  had  a  place  where  it  was  the  last  time  I  was 
there.  Bveirthing  tooked  spick-span  new,  and  I  haint  no  doubt 
th&t  the  hull  house  had  been  transmogrified  and  titivated  up  jest 
rause  a  Lord  was  comitig  to  eat  dinner  there.  The  carpets  were 
I'moftt  all  red*  with  a  vine  of  pink  and  yaller  a  running  crinkle- 
crtokle  all  over  *em  as  if  somebody  had  been  a  scattering  a  hat  full 
of  butter  cnpa  and  meadow  pinks  all  over  it,  the  whole  consam 
ptm^  under  your  feet  like  a  flat  meadow  lot  thick  with  a  fall  arter 
^wth. 

Great  smashing  looking  glasses  were  set  into  the  wall  from  top 
to  bottom  between  the  winders,  and  a  hull  drv-goods  store  of  red 
uik  ciirtiuns  sot  off  with  yaller  bordering,  fell  in  gi*eat  heavy 
winrows  from  over  a  couple  of  long  spikes,  feathered  off  at  the  eend, 
ind  a  glUtening  with  g^ld,  kivered  both  eends  of  the  room  all  but 
the  looking-glasses  and  winders.  A  whopping  great  picter  of  Jase 
a  Betting  in  his  easy  chair,  aud  reading  a  book,  kivered  with  velvet 
ud  gold,  was  hung  over  one  mantletree  shelf,  and  over  t'other  sot 
his  wife,  all  feathers  and  flowers,  silks  and  satins,  with  her  red  pussy 
fiee  a  shining  among  the  whole,  and  all  pen*d  up  in  a  gold  frame, 
as  wide  as  a  slab,  and  a  glist'ning  like  all  natur. 

Cousin  Jase  had  gone  into  the  flne  arts  to  kill,  arter  he  got 
Hopes  of  a  Lord.  There  was  Jemima's  shaller  head  cut  out  in 
marble,  a  kind  of  half  swarry,  with  stun  curls  a  hanging  like  iccices 
down  her  back,  and  a  stun  post  to  stand  on,  a  rolling  up  its  eyes  to 
a  corner  of  the  room  ;  and  there  were  two  funny  sort  of  women, 
vith  wings  that  looked  as  if  they'd  been  made  of  gold  at  fust,  and 
then  toucned  off  with  a  thin  coat  of  blacking,  that  made  a  sort  of 
amalgamation  critters,  black  and  gold,  stood  *each  side  of  the 
looking  glasses^  a  holding  back  the  silk  curtains  that  would  have 
Wl  ca-swash  over  the  whole  eend  of  the  room  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
^01 ;  then  out  on  the  carpet  was  tables  made  out  of  black  shiny 
ititff,  and  the  whole  round  tops  kivered  over  with  picters  that 
^Kined  as  if  they  were  polished  down  clear  into  the  black  wood,  and 
ill  around  was  benches  and  footstools  of  the '  same  black  wood, 
s^ged  off  with  gold,  and  cushioned  off  with  red  silky  besides  the 
tHtees  that  had  high  backs  and  high  arms  at  one  eend,  but  curlecued 
^wo  at  the  back,  tapered  off  to  a  square  bench  on  t'other,  and  sot 
ovt  like  the  stools  with  thick  red  cushions. 

Bight  over  the  pictered  tables  was  a  sort  of  a  golden  tree, 
chained  to  the  ruff,  and  kivered  over  and  over  with  chunks  of  glass 
that  shone  like  tears  in  a  gal's  eyes,  when  she  g^ts  the  grit  up. 

Besides  all  these,  was  tu  great  round  silk  cushions,  as  thick  as* 
iQothtfr's  cheese  tub,  a  sitting  right  squat  on  the  carpet,  and  tasi»led 
(iff  to  kill,  with  a  mess  of  other  things  that  I  haint  a  chance  to  look 
at  afore  the  door  was  pushed  open  by  the  help  that  stood  in  the  hall ; 
aud  there  stood  a  tall  man,  with  a  blue  coat  on,  and  gilt  buttons, 
tteh  OQ  'em  pictered  off  like  our  ten  cent  pieces,  on'y  instead  of  the 
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Eagle,  there  was  a  Lion,  and  sotne  kind  of  a  one-lM>rne4i  animal,  a 
pawing  up  hill  arter  of  a  cap  with  pints  to  it. 

Afore  1  saw  thes«  pictered  battons,  I  kinder  thought  the  chap 
must  be  Lord  Morpeth  himself,  for  he  come  in  sort  of  softly,  and 
yit  independent,  like  a  feller  that  felt  himself  to  hum  any  where*  but 
yit  didn^t  want  to  walk  over  other  folks,  as  them  big  bog  forei^ers 
al'rs  du  ;  but  on  a  second  peak  I  see  that  it  wasn't  the  chap  that  I 
had  seen  at  the  Astor  House,  and  beside  that  he  wasshav^ed  clean 
and  hadn't  a  speck  of  hair,  only  oivhis  bead  and  eye-brows,  and  that 
was  a  little  mite  gray  ;  so,  think  sea  I  to  myself,  that  other  chap 
was  the  Lord,  and  this  is  his  waiter,  cum  to  tell  Jase  that  the  big 
bug  has  gin  up  cumin.  For  no  Lord  that  can  git  dye  stuff  or  buy 
a  wiff,  would  ever  come  a  visiting  with  gray  hairs  in  his  head.  You 
wouldn't  ketch  one  of  our  York  tippies  at  that,  let  alone  a  genuine 
Lord. 

I  never  saw  Jase  so  wrothy  as  he  was  when  he  ketched  sight  of 
the  feller,  for  he  got  a  peak  at  the  button  the  fust  thing,  and  ses  lie, — 

**  Bv  gracious!  if  his  lordship  haint  sent  word  to  saj  he  oan't 
come. ' 

With  that  he  wmt  to  the  door,  and  sez  he  to  the  Biaii>  sea  he— 

"  Wal,  Sir,  did,  you  bring  a  note  for  me,  or  what  ?" 

And  then^  be  strutted  right  in  the  door«way,  as  putty  and  pom- 
pous as  a  prize  piff  jest  afore  killing  time,  una  there  stood  the  tall 
chap,  jest  afore  him,  a  looking  rignt  into  his  red  faoe^  with  a  pair 
of  eyes  as  black  and  keen  as  a  weazle's,  yit  sort  of  easy  and  good 
natured,  as  if  he  couldn't  think  what  the  matter  was.  Ue  took  off 
his  hat  sort  of  easy,  and  kinder  bent  his  head  a  leetle,  and  ees  he,— 

"Is  it  Mr.  Slick r 

He  spoke  so  soft  and  humble  that  it  seemed  to  mollify  Jaae  ;  be 
stepped  for'ard  and  waved  his  hand  about  as  big  as  tuSy^  and  asa  he, 
as  condescending  as  could  be,  sez  he, — 

''  Put  on  your  haK  my  good  fellow,  I've  been  a  poor  man  m/seif. 
What  word  did  his  Lordship  send  ?  don*t  be  afeard  to  apeak  !* 

The  chap  looked  at  Jase,  and  I  could  see  his  mouth  pucker  up  the 
leastest  mite  in  the  world,  and  his  eyes  begun  to  twinkle  as  if  he'd 
choked  back  a  smile  from  his  lips  that  was  detarmined  to  break 
through  some  where.  He  bowed  his  bead  a  little,  and  then  he  ban* 
ded  over  a  piece  of  square  pasteboard  jest  like  that  Miss  Elsaler  gave 
to  me. 

Didn't  my  pussy  cousin  look  as  if  he'd  fell  through  a  thin  place  in 
the  ice  1  He  wilted  right  down,  and  looked  as  sneaking  as  a  turkey 

fobbler  ketch'd  out  in  a  rainy  storm ;  but  when  he  see  that  Lord 
lorpeth  didn't  seem  to  know  that  he  mistook  him  for  a  waiter,  be 
walked  into  the  room  a  spreading  his  hands  and  a  sending  out  s 
storm  of  excuses,  and  welcomes,  and  friendships,  like  a  junk  bottle 
of  cider  letting  off  steam. 

Lord  Morpeth,  he  walked  along  into  the  room  jest  as  if  he'd  been 
to  hum,  and  then  Jase  he  spread  himself  agin,  and  made  him  sc- 
quainted  with  his  wife. 

Lord  Morpeth  made  a  little  slow  bow,  and  Mrs.  Jase  Slick  she 
gin  her  turban  a  toss,  spread  out  the  skirts  of  her  velvet  frock  thst 
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Tu  jert  the  color  of  a  wild  cherrj,  aiid  then,  after  sticking  out  her 
fit  foot,  she  began  to  fold  up  her  jiiit8»  till  she  threatened  to  settlfe 
damn  on  the  carpet  all  in  a  heap,  before  afae^d  a  let  out  all  her  kinks 
a^  /emima  she  come  up  and  begun  to  flourish  out  her  foot,  and 
*bow  her  curls,  and  her  teelhi  and  twitter  about,  while  Lord  Morpeth 
VIS  a  bowing  to  her.  I  swow,  it  made  me  grit  my  teeth  to  see  what 
tarsal  oooti  the  whol^  consam  were  a  making  of  themselves  I  Then 
com  mj  turn.  I  stood  a  leaning  agin  the  mantle->shelf>  detarmined 
toiliow  this  Lord  that  all  the  Sbcks  on  arth  warn't  darned  etamal 
fiiuddehesds  if  acme  of  them  was  I'd  a  seen  him  in  Guinea  and 
farther  yet,  afbre  he'd  a  got  one  speck  of  a  bow  more  than  he  give 
ae. 

Well,  Lord  Morpeth,  he  bowed  his  head  rather  snaring  of  his  neck, 
^d  I  stood  right  straight  up,  and  gin  him  as  gooa  as  he  sent,  and 
iw  more  on  it,  bj  hokey  ;  yet  there  was  something  about  this  critter 
thit  took  my  notion  amazingly ;  he  didn't  seem  stuck  up  a  bit, 
Dor  yet  as  If  be  wanted  to  poke  fun  at  us,  but  sot  down  on  one  of  the 
curltcoed  ietteea*  and  begun  to  talk  about  the  weather,  and  things 
io  eeneral,  jest  like  our  folks.  Miss  Slick,  she  sot  down  by  him, 
and  pmrty  soon  let  him  into  the  state  of  things  here  in  York.  She 
weot  into  a  fit  of  the  dreadful  sua,  to  think  Lord  Morpeth  didn't  ride 
ap  in  the  carriage^-^ii  was  a  dreadftil  thing  to  walk  in  the 
itroets  among  the  coonnon  people^^her  daughter  Jemima  had  once 
brushed  the  skirt  of  her  tunic  agin  a  mechanic,  as  she  went  down 
Broadway,  and  they  felt  it  their  bounden  duty  to  keep  her  from 
walking  ever  sinee«---J6mima  was  so  delicate,  so  very  literary,  so — 
bars  Jemima,  who  sot  on  a  bench  close  by  the  settee,  turned  up  them 

Ses  of  her'n  and  gin  a  sigh  that  made  the  pucker  come  to  Lord 
orp«tb's  month  agin,  and  when  Miss  Slick  got  up  and  handed  over 
soae  varsea  that  she  said  Jemima  had  writ  the  minit  she  heard  that 
Lord  Morpeth  bad  come  to  this  country,  the  tickle  burst  into  his 
eres,  and  he  went  to  the  winder  with  the  paper  in  bis  hand,  jl^st  as 
if  be  wanted  ta  read  it  over  agin.  Miss  Slick  she  stretched  up  and 
looked  at  Jase,  and  Jemima,  and  me,  and  nodded  her  head,  as  much 
as  to  say — 

*'  That's  clenched  the  business.      If  Lord  Morpeth  don't  take  a ' 
ibine  to  my  darter  arter  reading  that,  I  want  to  know,  that's  all !" 

Jasp  he  twirled  his  ^eat  cold  watch  key,  and  peaked  at  Lord 
Morpeth  from  under  his  eye-brows,  and  Jemima  she  struck  her  head 
tone  side  and  tried  to  look  as  if  she  couldn't  help  it,  till  Lord  Mor- 
petb  be  come  back  agin  from  the  winder,  a  looking^  as  meek  as  a  nay 
c^t  with  a  dab  of  cream  on  her  whiskers,  jest  as  if  he  hadn't  been 
ticUing  himself  to  death  behind  the  curtains  there  ;  and  I,  consam 
itte,  ss  if  I  didn't  feel  as  mean  as  a  frozen  potater,  to  think  my  name 
«u8Uck.    ' 

Miss  Slick  she  spread  herself  out  on  the  settee  agiil  beside  Lord 
Morpeth,  and  give  him  another  dose  of  soft  sodder,  till  I  raly  felt 
«<^7  for  the  poor  critter.  She  held  up  her  two  chunked  hands,  and 
roU«d  up  her  eyes  like  all  natur,  when  he  told  her  which  side  of 
Broadway  he  conn?  up  ;  but  Lord  Morpeth  said  the  west  side  was  the 
most  crowded,  and  so  he  took  t'other. 
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•«  On'y  jest  to  to  think,  Jemima/'  sex  Miw  Slick,  •*  Lord  Morpeth 
come  up  on  the  east  side  of  Broadwav,  dear  me  •*' 

Jemima  she  lifted  up  her  head,  and  looked  a  whole  bilin^  of  lasses 
candy  at  Lord  Morpeth,  and  said  she  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  would  be 
all  the  fashion  to  walk  that  side  after  that. 

Lord  Morpeth  bowed  agin,  and  looked  as  meek  as  new  mi  Ik,  and 
kinder  acted  as  if  he'd  jest  as  lives  talk  about  somethings  else^  but 
my  pussy  cousin  stuck  to  him  like  a  dop:  to  a  briar. 

'•  Now,  my  Lord,"  sez  she,  a  laying  her  hand  on  to  his'o,  rings 
and  all,  "now,  arter  reading  my  darter's  poetry,  jest  g^ive  me  jour 
opinion ;  we  shouldn't  think  of  ever  letting  her  print  anything,  on'y 
we  ve  heard  that  it's  retting  to  be  the  fashion  for  English  Lords  and 
ladies  to  be  sort  of  literary,  and  Jemima  is  so  full  of  poetry  and 
writes  so  sweet  and  soft — don't  you  think  so,  my  Lord  ?" 

"  Very  soft,"  says  Lord  Morpeth,  as  sober  as  a  deacon,  but  yet 
giving  a  sort  of  a  sly  squint  at  Jemima,  where  she  sot  a  puckering 
up  her  mouth  and  half  shutting  her  eyes,  and  a  shaking  for'ard  her 
yailer  curls,  till  they  eenamost  touched  her  lap,  and  a  trjring*  to  looJc 
like  a  love-sick  robin  on  an  apple-tree  limb. 

*<  Oh,  you  can't  form  no  idee,  you  can't,  indeed,"  sez  Miss  Slick, 
*'  without  you  hear  Jemima  read  them  herself,  but  she's  so  modest, 
so  sensitive — but  mebby  she'll  be  persuaded  by  your  lordship." 

Lord  Morpeth  give  another  squint  at  the  stuck  up  little  varmint, 
and  sed,  *'  he  was  afeard  to  ur^e  the  young  lady  agin  her  feelings. " 

'<  Oh,  but  she'll  do  it  to  oblige  you,  I'm  sartin  she  will,"  sez  Miss 
Slick  agin ;  '*  and  here's  our  literary  cousin,  he  will  persuade  her,  I 
am  sure  ;"  and  with  that  she  cum  across  the  room  and  put  her  band 
on  my  coat  sleeve,  and  sez  she,  "  Now  do,  cousin." 

<'  Oh,  you  go  to  grass,"  sez  I ;  *'  If  Jemima  there  is  a  miod  to 
make  a  coot  of  herself,  she  can  do  it  without  my  boosting  her  along." 
Lord  Morpeth  kinder  give  a  ^tart,  and  looked  at  me  like  all  natur, 
but  yet  he  didn't  look  mad. 

"Why.  cousin  Slick  !"  sez  my  pussey  she  cousin,  a  dropping  her 
hand  as  if  it  had  gripped  a  hot  potatoe. 

*<  Oh  dear !"  sez  Jemima. 

Jase  he  let  his  watch-key  drop,  and  turned  as  red  as  a  tomato, 
«  What  on  arth  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Jonathan  Slick  ?"  sez  he. 

"  Wal,  I  reckon  I  mean  just  what  I  say,"  ses  I,  a  dropping  idj 
hands  into  my  trousers  pockets  ;  and  a  crossing  one  boot  over  t'other 
as  I  leaned  sort  of  slantindicular,  with  my  shoulder  agin  the  mantle* 
tree.     *'  If  there's  anything  on  arth  that  makes  a  man  sick  of  all  the 
feminine  gender,  its  the  etarnal  hankering  which  some  on  'em  get  to 
to  show  off  and  trot  themselves  out  afore  the  men  folks,  jest  tothoir 
that  their  stockings  have  been  in  a  dye-tub,  and  that  what  they  are 
lacking  in  brains,  is  made  up  by  impudence.       I  wouldn't  marry  a 
gal  that  could  get  up  afore  a  stranger,  before  a  hull  room  full  on  'em 
and  shake  her  curls  about,   roll  up  her  eyes  like  a  pious  hen,  and 
squinch  her  face  over  a  lot  of  poetry,  whether  it's  her's  or  anybody 
else's.  I  swow,  I  wouldn't  marrv  her  if  her  heart  was  a  solid  Jump  of 
gold,  and  every  hair  of  her  head  strung  with  diamonds.     That's  mjr 
opinion,  and  Cousin  Jemima  is  welcome  to  it  such  as  it  is." 
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I  wish  jou  could  a  seen  Jase  and  his  wimmen  folks  when  I  burst 
oat  with  that  speech.  Didn't  they  tnrn  red  and  white  in  streaks  ?  I 
rather  guess  so !  And  Lord  Morpeth  1  I  never  seed  a  feller's  face 
brighten  ap  as  his  did.  Jase  put  his  arm  through  mine,  and  asked 
me  to  slip  into  the  hall  a  minit, 

*'  Look  a  here,  cousin,  this  is  ruther  too  bad,'*  sez  Jase.  eenamost 
crying ;  ••  you  ought  to  make  an  apology  to  his  lordship  for  speaking 
so  afore  him— ^what'Il  he  think  of  American  manners  ?" 

«'  Whafll  he  think,"  sez  I,  "  darn  me  if  I  care  what  he  thinks  ;  if 
lie's  a  ginuine  nobleman — one  that's  got  good  English  common  senile, 
be  wont  think  the  better  of  us  for  trying  to  make  believe  we're  a 
Mtch  above  what  we  raly  be,  and  he'll  like  my  human  natur  better 
tfl*n  your  soft  sodder  by  a  jug  full.  If  he  expects  the  hull  nation  of 
America  to  pucker  and  twist  itself  out  of  ail  nat'ral  shape  jest  to  gibe 
vith  his  notions,  he  oueht  to  be  disappointed  and  that's  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it  ;  and  if  he  believes  that  we  want  to  see  our  wimmen 
folks  to  be  spitting  out  poetry  and  vanes  afore  strangers,  or  that  the 
giotttne  wimmen  of  America  want  to  du  sich  things,  he  better  stay  to 
ham  and  read  Mrs.  Trollope's  books.  Now  jest  hold  your  gab,  Jase," 
^z  I,  as  he  was  a  going  to  speak  again, ''  I'm  in  the  right  on't — if  we 
want  to  give  these  English  Lords  a  true  idea  of  us,  act  out  hunuin 
natur,  and  give  me  a  warm,  honest  welcome,  but  less  soft  soap." 

As  I'd  spoke  out,  jest  so,  the  bell  rung,  and  a  hull  ^rist  of  big 

bugs  got  out  of  some  carrii^es  at  the  door  and  come  m.     There 

vas  three  or  four  harnsome  wimmen  and  gals  dressed  off  in  silks 

and  satins,   with  the  dresses   all  fringed  off  round  the  bottom  and  a 

^°gf?ing)  tight  up  to  them  white  necks  as  close  as  the  skin  to  an  eel, 

and  a  showing  off  the  wide  shoulders  and  leetle  tapering  waists 

about  the  best  of  any  dresses  I  ever  sot  eyes  on.     The  men  folks 

had  on  span  white  gloves,  and  looked  as  if  they'd  jest  come  out  of 

a  band-bux.     While  Jase  was  a  blustering  about  from  one  to  t'other, 

1  jest  cot  stick  for  the  other  room,  detarmined  not  to  have  any 

Diore  jaw    with  the  critter  if  I  could   help  it.     Miss  Slick  and 

Jemima,  loolced  sour  enough  to  turn  new  milk  ;  but  Lord  Morpeth 

he  cum  right  up  to  me  and  begun  to  talk  as  if  I'd  been  his  twin 

brother.     He  asked  me  about  every  thing  on  arth,  :ind  more  too  ; 

i\l  about  the  way  we  raise  onions  and  garden  sarce,  how  much  hay 

oor  ^'eathersfield  meadows  give  to   an   acre,  and  all  about  our 

district  schools,  meeting  houses,  and  the  old  blue  laws  of  Connecticut. 

V»hen  1  told  him  that  a  man  was  fined  five  dollars  for  bussine  his 

wife  on  the  sabberday  arter  he'd  been  away  to  sea  four  years,  Lord 

Korpeth  he  larfed  right  out  as  natVal  as  could  be.     Then  I  took 

turn  about  and  asked  him  a  few  posers  about  Old  England,  and  he 

answered  right  up  like  a  man  that  understood  things,  for  all  he  was 

^  Lord.    I   rally  took  a  shine  to  the  critter,  though  I'd  made  up 

Oij  mind  agin  it,  tooth  and  nail,  and  while  he  was  a  talking  1  took 

a  good  squint  at  his  head  and  face. 

He  aint  so  over  harnsome,  not  quite  so  good  looking  asasartin 
chap  I  could  tell  you  on  if  I  wasn't  so  mealy-mouthed,  but  then  he's 
got  an  allHred  bi^  head,  high  up  over  the  ears,  and  one  that  looks 
<^uck  full  uf  brains  as  an   egg  is  full  of  meat.     His  eyes  aint  great 
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black  3tar9rs  like  some  folk's,  but  as  bright  as  diamonds,  ami  as 
sharp  as  a  hull  paper  of  cambrick  needles,  and  they  know  how  to 
look  right  straignt  through  a  feller  without  flinching  the  first 
glanoe. 

Purty  Boon»  the  gals  and  them  ch9p8  I'd  seen  in  the  hall  cum  a 
pouring  in,  and  then  there  was  no  mor«  talk  with  Lord  Morpetli; 
he  had  to  be  led  around  like  a  race-horse  by  Miss  Slick  and  Jemims, 
and  I  cum  in  for  my  share  of  the  fun,  for  arter  he  and  1  ^ot  &o 
thick  together,  they  begun  to  think  what  I'd  sftid  w«s  according  to 
gunter,  aod  sot  it  all  down  for  eoceDtricity  of  geniua  instead  of 
ginuiue  common  sense  ;  howsomever,  I  did  not  care  so  long  as  all 
was  ship  shape  agin  with  'em,  for  I  hate  to  get  a  woman  a  pouiing 
with  me,  for  if  I'm  ever  so  right  it  makes  me  feel  kinder  uglj* 

TH«   DXMNSB   SCENE. 

We  hadn't  but  just  got  settled  down  when  the  great  wide 
looking-glass  that  I've  told  you  of»  seemed  to  slide  back  of  the  cur- 
tains to  the  lower  eend  of  the  room,  and  by  gaoly !  there  was  another 
room  further  on,  with  a  table  sot  in  it  all  kivered  over  with  silver 
plates,  and  soup  dishes,  and  Qhiny  ware,  with  one  of  them  trees  of 
gold  and  glass  all  lighted  up,  and  swunp  to  the  wall,  a  glitteriqg:, 
and  flashing,  and  pouring  down  the  shine  over  the  heap  of  silver 
things,  till  it  made  a  feller  ketch  his  breath  on'y  jest  to  peak  in. 

tiord  Morpeth  he  gin  his  arm  to  my  pussy  she  cousin— Jase  gin 
his  to  a  hamsome  gal  that  stood  close  to  him,  and  I  crooked  my 
elbow  up  to  Jemima,  for  I  kinder  wanted  to  make  np  for  what  I'd 
Bed  about  her  reading — ^popr  critter !  she  aint  to  blame  if  she  is  a 
little  shaller.     The  rest  on  'em  followed  on  two  and  two,  and  arter 
a  little  we  all  sot  down  round  the  table  with  six  great  strapping 
fellers,  with  blue  and  white  regimentals  on,  and  gloves  on  all  their 
twelve  hands,  a  standing  up  behind  our  chairs.     I  can't  give  you  uo 
idea  of  what  we   had  to  eati  for  they  called  every  thing  by  sonsc 
darn'd  jaw-breaker  of  a  name,  and  kept  a  carrying  things  on  and  off 
and  ^vipg  a  feller  clean  plates  all  of  solid  silver,  till  it  a'mo$t  msde 
me  dizzy  with  seeing  them  a  flashing  about  so  in  the  critters'  hands. 
Tbev  had  all  sorts  of  mince  meat  with  hard  names  tucked  to  it,  and 
flsh  kivered  with  gravy,  and  butter,  and  every  thing  else,  and  sich  a 
darn'd  heap  of  things  that  I  ean't  begin  to  tell  you  all.     I  tried  to 
take  a  bite  of  everything,  but  it  wasn't  of  no  use — I  was  purty  well 
filled  up  afore  the  puddings,  and  pies,  and  custards  cum  oo^  and 
arter  they  were  carried  on  I  thought  we'd  all  made  a  party  good 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  considering  it  wasnt  tu  hum,  and  I  can't  tell 
when  I've  felt  so  big  and  pussy ;  but  jest  as  I  was  thinking  we'd  got 
about  through,  the  fellers  went  to  work  and  swept  the  hull  tiile 
clean  as  could  be,  and  by-am-by  on  they  com  a^in  with  silver  bsskets 
full  of  grapes,  and  orapges,  and  prunes,  with  a  grist  of  fust  rate 
apples,  and  hull  bunches  of  raisins  that  made  a  feller  feel  wrotby 
because  he'd  eat  enough,  they  looked  so  tempting  a  hanging  over 
the  sides  of  them  silver  baskets,  and  a  looking  so  meller  in  the  hg^^ 
that  cum  a  shining  down  from  the  consarn  overhead. 

When  the  wimraen  folks  had  jest  eat  a  few  grapes,  and  mel>by  a 
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of  orange  or  so.  Miss  Slick  ahe  got  up  and  off  th«y  went  into 
t'other  room,  bot  jet  a  looking  back  sort  of  longing,  jest  as  Eve 
did  when  the  angels  made  her  qnit  the  garden  of  Eden,  poor  critter  I 
The  minit  tiie  wimmen  folks  had  made  themselves  scarce  the  ser- 
TiBta  hegnn  to  cat  about  like  all  possessed^  and  a  hull  regiment  of 
decanters  and  cider  bottles  with  sheet-lead  caps  to  'em,  marched  onto 
the  table,  and  arter  them  oum  another  regiment  of  glasses,  some  of 
'cm  round  and  bulky  with  short  stems  and  kinder  dark  g^reen,  some 
whito  as  ioe,  and  then  agin  some  that  was  short  and  slender,  out  on 
in  aqaaren,  and  red  as  a  gal's  lip,  besides  the  long  necked  cider  glasses 
■        ■  the  ■"        "^         •,         .        -        - 


atood  poking  up  among  the  rest,  like  a  Down  East  gineral,  and 
kk  oftoers  ready  to  lead  on  the  red  and  f^reen  militia  agin  the  hull 
a<{UJMl  of  bottles  and  decanters,  till  one  side  gin  up  beat.     The  help 
g;in  the  first  shot,  for  each  on  'em  took  a  bottle,  and  pop,  pop,  pop, 
went  the  corks — then  the  red,  and  green,  and  white  classes  marched 
up,  and  cum  off  chuck  full  and  a  brimming  over  witn  plunder.     As 
for  me,  I  sent  up  a  long  necked  feller,  and  took  a  swig  at  the  cider, 
and   Lord  Morpeth  he  went  deep  into  the  green  glasses,  but  they 
put  me  in  mind  of  an  old  maid's  goggles,  and  1  couldn't  take  a  no- 
tion to  *em  till  arter  l*d  drunk  two  hull  glasses  of  the  cider,  and 
then  I  did.it  seem  to  care  what  1  drank  out  on.     By-am-by  some 
one  called  out  and   wanted  a  toast.     1  nerer  heard  of  topping  off  a 
ThanksffiTing  dinner  with  toast  afore,  but  it  made  me  think  of  hum, 
and  so  I  thought  I'd  have  one  tu. 

«•  Look  a  here/  sez  1  to  the  chap  that  stood  back  of  my  chair, 
"  you  may  make  me  a  toast  tu,  but  none  of  your  dry  stuff  now,  but 
make  it  as  marm  used  to,  you  remember  Jase,"  sez  I,  **  half  a  pint  of 
hot  milk  with  a  chunk  of  butter  about  as  big  as  a  piece  of  chalk 
melted  in,  and  then  the  hull  soaked  up  with  slices  of  toasted  bread — 
hum  made  is  best— one  slice  laid  on  top  of  t'other.  Now  you  git 
out,  and  make  some  right  off,**  sez  I  to  the  chap,  sez  I. 

"  I.«ook  a  here,  Jonoe,  what  are  you  about  ?"  sez  Jase,  a  poking 
his  elbow  sort  of  sly  into  my  ribs.  « It  aint  that  we  mean,  we're  a 
goinff  to  drink  a  toast." 

«*  Wal,"  sez  I, «« 1  haint  no  arthly  objection,  but  if  the  feller  makes 
it  according  to  rule  it*li  be  ruther  tough  to  s waller  without  some 
chawing.** 

'*  I  tell  you,**  wi  Jase  agin,  "  we  are  a  going  to  drink  a  toast  to 
Lord  Morpeth  in  wine." 

**  Wal,"  sea  1  agin,  *'  I  haInt  no  objection,  if  Lord  Morpeth  likes 
toaat  and  wine,  it's  his  idee  of  what's  good,  and  I  can't  help  it ;  but 
as  for  me,  hand  over  a  bowl  of  gin  nine  toast  and  cider  with  the 
bread  crumbled  in,  Weathersfield  fashion,  ruther  hot,  and  sweetened 
well  with  lasses,  that's  my  notion.  Lord  a  massey,  how  marm  does 
mix  them  critters  up,  it's  enongh  to  make  a  feller's  nose  tingle  to 
think  on  it,  aint  it,  cousin  Jase  ?" 

It  warn*t  of  no  use  a  speaking  to  him,  there  he  stood  a  strutting 
orer  back  with  a  glass  in  his  band  and  a  singing  out,  "  Our  noble 
guest.  Lord  Morpeth,**  like  all  possessed.  Every  critter  at  the  table, 
excepting  Lord  Morpeth  and  I,  jumped  up  with  glasses  in  our  hands, 
and  b«gun  to  drink  like  a  patch  of  seecl  onions  after  a  six  weeks' 
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(Ir  V  spell ;  but  L6rd  Morpeth  and  I  sot  still  and  looked  aa  if  we  didu*t 
know  what  possessed  the  critters ;  but  the  minit  they  sot  down  up 
he  jumped  hke  a  house  a  fire,  and  the  way  he  cracked  jokes  and  said 
smart  things,  made  the  fire  fly  from  every  body's  eyes  round  the 
table.  I  swanny,  if  he  didn't  take  me  a*most  off  the  handle  with  hu 
consarned  sweet  voice  andharnsome  manners.  It  raly  was  eenamoat 
as  ffood  as  a  pla^,  to  hear  him  reel  out  the  comaion  sense  and  soft 
sodder  about  this  land  of  liberty  and  old  England.  When  he  sot 
down,  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  du  to  keep  from  going  right  up  and 
giving  him  a  hug,  if  he  was  a  lord.  Arter  this  we  mixed  in  the  talk 
altogether,  like  lemon,  and  sugar,  and  brandy  in  a  punch  bowl,  as 
sociable  as  so  many  chickens  in  a  coop,  till  by-am^by,  Jase  he  begun 
to  swell  up  and  talk  to  Lord  Morp«>th  about  the  Slicks,  and  the 
crouchants,  and  lions,  that  belonged  to  the  family  coat  of  arms  as  he 
called  it ;  he  gin  us  all  to  understand  that  the  Slicks  warn*t  a  family 
to  be  sneezed  at  by  any  of  the  English  Lords,  andgb  out  some  purty 
broad  hints  about  a  barron-night,  and  a  lord,  that  gin  a  start  to  the 
name  ever  so  long  back  in  England ;  then  the  consarned  sbote 
branched  out  into  a  sarmon  about  ancient  birth,  and  pure  blood,  a 
running  from  one  generation  to  another,  without  being  siled  by  any. 
thing  low  since  the  Slicks  cum  to  this  country,  jest  artef  the  Pi/- 
ffrims,  and  a  hull  lot  of  the  darndest  stuff  that  ever  a  transmogrified 
hand-cartman  thought  on.  I'd  topped  off  my  cider  with  two  or 
three  glasses  of  hock,  the  feller  called  it,  and  it  made  me  feel  dreadful 
smart,  and  I  felt  jest  like  tackling  Jase  in  his  own  camp. 

"  Look  a  here,  cousin  Jase,"  sez  I,  "  what  on  arth  do  vou  want  to 
make  out  that  we  Slicks  are  anything  but  jest  what  we  be,  f<>r  aiiit 
it  a  darned  sight  more  to  our  credit,  Yankees  as  we  are,  and  He- 
publicans  as  we  ought  to  be,  to  own  it  at  once,  that  we  had  to  hoe 
our  own  row  up,  and  found  it  a  purty  tough  one  ?  Now  you  know 
well  enough,  for  all  your  crouchongs,  and  lions,  and  roosters, — that 
you've  picKed  up,  lord-a-massey  knows  where — that  you  begun  life, 
or  anyhow  begun  to  save  up  chink,  fust  by  a  horse  cart  on  Peck  Slip* 
and  that  wife  of  Tour*n  went  out  a  nussing  other  folk's  children  till 
arter  you  married  her,  and  that  aint  no  disgrace  to  her  nor  you 
neither,  so  long  as  you  don*t  try  to  make  out  that  you're  sometmng 
more  than  you  raly  be.  It  is  too  bad  you're  trying  to  make  out  that 
you  re  an  English  big  bug,  when  vou  can  prove  yourself  as  good  a 
nobleman  as  ever  lived,  by  going  back  to  our  grrand-par,  the  brave 
old  shoemaker,  that  swung  his  lap-stone  over  his  shoulder  when  the 
Uevolution  broke  out,  and  jined  the  patriots  when  their  struggle  was 
dark  as  the  ffrave.  The  old  man  never  gave  way  once,  but  fought 
like  a  lion  when  fighting  was  to  be  done.  He  clung  to  his  compa* 
nions  in  good  and  bad  luck,  and  though  he  fouffht,  and  marched,  and 
suffered  with  the  toughest  of 'em,  never  once  gm  out  or  got  discour- 
aged, but  arter  a  lon^  day's  march  would  unshng  his  lap-stone,  take 
out  his  rusty  tools,  and  hammer  and  stitch  away  half  the  night  loog, 
to  make  up  shoes  for  his  tired  and  sore  footed  feller  soldiers,  when- 
ever he  could  find  a  scrap  of  sole  leather  or  a  piece  of  cow  skin  to 
make  up !" 

I  was  a  going  on,  but  Lord  Morpjth  he  got  up,  and  sez  he,  "  Let 
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US  drink  to  the  memorj  of  Mr.  Slick's  ancestor,  the  *  brave  shoe- 
maker.' " 

Jase  looked  sort  of  ugly  about  what  I*d  said — but  T  couldn't  help 
that,  and  when  Lord  Morpeth  jined  in^  the  hull  biling  on  us  got  up, 
and  another  squad  of  wine  glasses  was  put  into  action.  When  the 
rest  had  sot  down,  I  felt  as  if  I  couldn't  break  off  so,  but  I  thought 
it  wouldn't  do  no  harm  to  give  *em  a  short  specimen  of  Weathers- 
fied  chin  music,  seeing  as  there  was  a  lord  to  hear  me. 

**  Now,"  sez  I,  **  it's  of  no  use  denying  that  wo  Yankees  do  think 
a  good  deal  of  noble  birth  and  pure  blood,  and  all  of  them  ere  things 
that  the  English  have  boosted  up  their  throne  with  so  many  hundred 
years  ;  for  my  part,  I  du  feel  a  kind  of  love  and  reverence  for  a 
family  of  any  kind,  whose  blood  has  run  pure  from  one  generation 
to  another,  through  brave  men  and  good  women,  till  it  beats  full 
of  warm  ginerous  human  natur  in  the  heart  of  a  true  nobleman, 
whether  he  has  a  title  or  not.  It  gives  a  man  something  to  be  proud 
of,  something  to  g^uard  and  keep  himself  good  and  honorable  for. 
A  man  must  be  mean  as  pusley,  and  meaner  yet,  who  could  do  a 
sniall  action  while  he  knew  that  his  blood  had  been  kept,  pure  as 
spring  water,  by  a  hull  line  of  good  men,  all  a  sleeping  in  their 
graves." 

"  But,  arter  all,"  sez  1,  •*  what  is  the  nobility  of  old  England 
more  than  that  which  we  Yankees  have  a  right  to?** 

"  Was   William'  the  Conqueror,  that  they  brag  so  much  about, 

any  thing  to  be  compared  to  our  Washington  ?      Was  his  con- 

({Qest  of  Old  England,  half  so  great,  or  so  tou^h  a  job  as  the  tussle 

we  had  to  get  New  England  into  our  own  native  land  ?     Now,  the 

whole  truth  is,  blood  is  like  wine,  the  older  it  is,  the  stronger  and 

clearer  itg^ows.     If  it  warn't  for  that,  we  Yankees,  that  had  fore- 

bthers  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  have  as  good  a  right  to  brag 

about  our  pore  blood,  as  the  greatest  and  oldest  line  of  proud  Eng- 

land."    Here  1  stopped  jest  lone  enough  to  make  a  bow  to  Lord 

Morpeth,  and  on  I  went  agin.    ''1  say,"  sez  I,  a  stretching  out  my 

arm,  "  there  aint  a  true  born  American  on  arth,  if  he  owns  the  truth, 

that  haint  English  grit  and  pride  enough  about  him  to  feel  a  kind 

of  respect  for  an  English  nobleman,  if  he  behaves  himself  like  folks : 

but  if  he  don't,"  sez  I,  "  we've  got  a  right  to  despise  him  more  than 

ve  do  one  another  when  we  act  mean  ;  for  he  not  disgraces  hisself 

bat  ail  the  forefathers  that  he  ought  to  be  proud  on,  and  a  man  that 

can  do  that  must  be  mean  as  git  out  and  meaner  tu,  a  darned  sia^ht. 

Now,**  sez  I,  a  looking  at  Lord  Morpeth,  "  we  Yankees  and  the 

English  are  purty  much  alike,  for  all.     If  they've  got  their  lords, 

and  dukes,  and  princes,  haint  we  no  military  captins,  and  generals, 

tnd  deacons,  and  squires. — rather  small  potatoes  compared  to  the 

English,  but  yet  it  shows  a  sort  of  native  notion  we've  got  arter  sich 

thmn,  and  don't  du  no  sort  of  harm  one  way  or  t'other.    Now," 

Ks  I,  **  in  a  few  hundred  years  from  this,  we  Americans,  shall  have 

a  tort  of  republican  nobility  of  our  own.     I  aint  sartin  about  the 

titles,  but  by-am-by,  when  the  '  tea  party,'  and  the  battle  of  Bunker 

Hill  lies  clear  back  in  our  history,  as  William  the  Conqueror's  does 

AOMmg  the  British,  Cousin  Jase  there  wouldn't  have  to  make  up  a 

10 
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Story  About  hU  Brltbh  ancestors ;  £i^r  the  pure  blood  gf  Ibis  ere 
country  will  be  that  which  goes  right  back  to  the  Revolotionar^ 
war.  AU  Yankee  noblemen  will  have  to  sareb  for  their  titles  od 
tlie  pension  list  of  this  ere  very  generation ;  and  the  old  man  that 
now  draws  his  tventy  dollars  a  month,  will  be  ibe  founder  of  a  line, 
jest  as  noble  as  any  that  ever  sprung  up  in  the  heart  of  old  £2»glaad! 
That's  my  ginuine  opinion.  Now/  aez  I,  "  if  we  Slicks  wanted  to 
make  out  that  we  are  any  great  shakes,  it  aint  no  very  hard  job  to 
du  it.  It  aint  by  no  means  sartin  that  we,  any  on  x»,  ever  had  any 
forefathers  afore  the  old  Shoejnaker,  that  w^ve  been  jest  a  telling 
on ;  but  he  was  a  hull  team  and  horse  to  boot.  When  the  ammuni- 
tion  gin  out  at  Bunker  Hill,  he  flung  away  hisgun,  and  went  to 
storming  a  hull  regiment,  tooth  and  nail,  on  his  own  hook,  till  is 
the  eend  he  was  shot  down  dead  wixh  a  piece  of  the  old  lap  stun  la 
his  hand,  that  he  gripped  like  an  Injun  arter  his  teeth  was  aot«  and 
his  fingers  stiif  and  stun  cold.  Old  England*  I  must  ows^  has  got 
a  grist  of  noble  families  and  greajt  men,  that  are  an  honor  and  etarnal 
glory  to  it,  but  the  blood  that  biled  up  in  that  old  man's  heart,  wm 
as  red,  as  brave,  yes,  and  as  noble  tu,  as  ever  poured  itself  out  oo 
the  sile  of  old  England,  in  the  time  of  Williajn,  or  any  other  Con- 
queror ;  and  if  I  ever  set  up  for  a  big  bu?,  and  put  picters  on  my 
carriage  door,  I  kinker  think  that  I  shant  be  much  asnamed  to  have 
Jonathan  Slick's  coat  of  arms*  a  *  hand  gripped  hard  on  a  lap*stun  ;* 
for  consam  me,  if  we,  any  on  us,  ever  get  to  be  much,  it  ^111  be 
through  the  old  Shoemaker,  and  I  aint  ashanaed  to  own  it." 

With  that  I  took  another  swig  at  the  hock*  and  was  a  going  on 

agin,  but  all  tu  once  my  head  began  to  whirl  round  like  a  top.    Tba 

tS)le  began  to  spread  itself  into  half  a  dozen*  and  it  seemed  as  if  ths 

glass  consara  over  head  had  got  a  hull  familv  of  leetle  ones  arouad 

it,  dancing  jigs  and  pouring  out  the  shine  all  over  the  room-- 4UDd 

then  the  wme  bottles,  and  the  decanter^,  and  the  grapes^  aadappl«» 

aud  raisins,  seemed  to  get  onsteady*  and  more  on  *em  kept  as  tartiog 

up.     Then  the  waiters  in  reeimeatals  grew  taller  and  taller*  and  Tv 

consarned  if  Lord  Morpeth  hadn't  half  a  dozen  chaps  a  lookiBg  like 

00  man^  twin  brothers  a  dodging  up  and  down  all  around  him*  awfal 

onsteady  though*  for  Lfords.    Tnen*  arter  all,  the  floor  b^un  to  rise 

and  pitch  up  and  down  till  I  was  obliged  to  give  up*  and  ao  I  sot 

down,  and  held  onto  my  chdr  with  both  hands,  and  called  out, 

<  Whoa'  like  a  house  afire,  for  it  seemed  as  if  everything  wai  s 

getting  upsot ;  and  between  you  and  I  and  the  post*  Par,  my  sinwne 

opinion  is,  that  all  the  chaps  in  the  room  baa  got  abput  hiuf  §em 

over,  except  me.    I  was  as  steddy  as  a  j udge*  and  sot  up  perpendicuhir 

and  independent,  jest  as  a  true  born  Republican  ought  tu,  detsr- 

mined  to  set  tbat  English  liord  and  the  rest  on  'em  a  good  eicao\pl«* 

It  wasn't  no  wonder,  though,  that  they  got  a  leetle  how^ome-yeu-M, 

for  they  all  drank  wine,  but  I  only  took  that  aparkling  white  cider 

and  hock,  for  I  was  detarmined  not  to  make  ashote  of  myself.    X^t 

it  made  me  feel  so  bad  to  see  how  they  went  on,  that  I  got  a'flM>«t 

sick  thinking  about  it. 

Arter  a  while  we  all  went  back  into  the  keeping-room*  and  IM^ 
the  wimmen  folks  sot  on  them  red  benches*  all  in  pimlico  ord^ri 
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drinking  coffie  out  pf  sopie  leetfe  fiqe^tf  finp>#  but  I'm  affeared  thej 
didn't  a«t  np  so  straight  as  yoang  ladies  ought  to  in  company — their 
fcendg  did  seem  to  set  ralber  nnsartin  on  their  s honlders  every  time 
1  loojced  at  >m. 

I  ^rank  off  a  onp  of  coffee  jest  to  oblige  Jaae,  and  then  I  begun 
to  heidnder  aociaole  witli  a  yo«ng  gal  that  sot  by  Jemima*  while 
Ja«#  took  Lord  Morpeth  round  to  look  at  his  marble  head,  and  the 
two  whipping  meters  of  himself  and  wife. 

Arter  neliad  gone  the  rounds.*-as  we  Editors  say  of  a  prime 
artiele — liord  Morpeth  made  his  how  and  went  out,  1  begun  to  feel 
kfaider  as  if  I'd  like  to  take  a  anooxe,  and  so  I  jest  gin  one  smashing 
bow  ait  the  door  for  all,  and  arter  getting  my  hat,  I  foUered  Lord 
if  orpeth  out  It  was  tamal  cold,  and  1  beg^n  to  chirk  up  a  leetle 
whe9  1  see  chat  Jase*«  carriage  stood  there.  Lord  Morpeth  stepped 
ImuHc  when  )ie  see  me  dose  to  him,  and  moved  his  hand  as  much  as 
4o  eaj — Gft  in{  but  I  stepped  back,  and  sez  I,  '*  I  guess  I've  been 
tengnt  better  manners  ^an  to  help  myself  fust," — so  with  that  he 
got  IP,  and  f  arter. 

We  had  a  ffood  deal  of  talk  in  the  carriage ;  and  when  we  both 
got  out.  Lord  Morpeth  shook  hands  with  me  as  if  I'd  been  his  twin 
brodier^  and  asked  me  to  come  and  see  him  to  his  room,  for  he  wanted 
to  talk  with  me  about  picters  and  the  fine  arts,  and  things  in  general. 

I  gin  his  hand  an  ^Ifired  grip<  and  te^  h  **  Lord  Morpeth,  you 
can  depend  pn  this  ch^p,  for  he'll  tell  you  the  truth  and  no  soft  sodder. 
I  didn't  take  much  of  a  notion  to  you*  at  ftist,  for  I  aint  a  chap  to 
rqn  tBrtfr  von  because  you're  a  lor^  but  I  like  you  in  spite  of  that, 
f&r  jon'Ta  a  darned  good  hearted,  smart  critter,  and  lord  or  no  lord. 

We  here  close^  for  the  present  qaarter,  oar  extracts  from 
this  Qiost  smnsing,  and  freqneQtly  instractive,  book.  We 
fanTe^  in  this  paper,  extracted  chieflj  from  the  lifter  chapters, 
but  in  par  next  nomber  we  shall,  perhaps,  return  to  another 
ph^se  of  its  contents. 


Art.  II.— love  AND  POLITICS. 
Un  Homme  Serieux.    Par  Charles  de  Bernard.    Paris  :   1843. 

It  may  not  seem  our  wish  to  drift  on  comfortably  with  the 
current  of  our  times,  when  we  select  a  work  published  so  far 
back  as  18*3,  and  (we  are  sorry  for  the  circumstance)  by  a 
writer  whose  sliort  and  spirited  career  is  at  an  end ;  but  as 
our  business  is  with  foreign  literature,  we  are  happily  exempt 
from  the  necessity  of  noticing  every  worthless  and  ephemeral 
work  of  fiction  sent  for  approval  by  influential  pubHshers. 

The  nice-looking  volumes  in  their  flowered  cloth  dress,  with 
their  white  thick  leaves,  clear  type,  and  lines  far  apart,  are 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  unfortunate  reviewer,  who,  after  a 
fcT^  desperate  att^^mpts  at  resolution,  cuts  some  sheets  aboat 
the  middle  of  the  second  volume  and  the  end  of  the  third. 
He  finds  what  he  expected ;  a  tissue  of  crude  thouglits  or 
common  place  ideas,  unsuccessful  incursions  into  the  domains 
of  invention  or  fancy,  a  succession  of  events  either  of 
improbable  occurence  or  loosely  strung  together,  the  whole 
evidencing  either  slipshod  negligence  or  a  barren  imagination. 
Still  something  must  be  done  to  disencumber  the  pubUsher's 
shelves  of  the  heavy  mass,  or  gratify  the  misguided  author 
who,  by  relationship,  acquaintance,  or  political  sympathy,  is 
furnished  with  some  hold  on  the  much  straitened  critic. 

So,  desperately  wetting  liis  pen,  he  resolves  to  do  the  deed, 
and  boldly  commences  at  the  inscriptions  engraved  by  Hermes 
on  those  Antediluvian  pillars  which,  long  after  the  deluge, 
were  discovered  in  caverns  somewhere  or  other.  He  then 
sighs  for  a  journal  of  a  day  kept  by  an  Egyptian  lady  of  the 
reign  of  Ps^ammeticus  the  Eightieth,  or  the  prototype  of  Ennui 
written  by  some  forgotten  Maria  Edgeworth,  the  ornament  of 
the  court  of  Pericles.  He  recollects  in  time,  however,  the 
unintellectual  character  and  occupation  of  the  Greek  ladies  of 
that  reign,  and  gives  it  as  his  own  private  opinion  that  no 
novels  of  ordinary  life  were  composed  either  at  Athens  or 
Sparta.  Then,  paying  a  compliment  to  Bekker  for  his  clever 
and  research-shewing  sketches  of  Gallus  and  Charicles,  be 
laments  that  in  common  with  most  fictions  on  classic  subjects, 
they  resemble  the  truthful  and  natural  ones  of  our  days,  as  a 
lay  figure  does  the  human  being  whose  muscles  and  bones  are 
informed  by  life,  and  invested  with  an  outward  envelope  of 
youth  and  beauty.     He  then  descants  on  the  fortunate  pre- 
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seiratiou  of  the  cotnedies  of  Aristophanes^  and  Terence,  and 
Plautus,  and  the  dialogues  and  fictions  of  Lucian,  seeing  tLat 
we  get  a  better  insight  into  the  interior  life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  bj  their  means  than  from  the  old  serious  chronicles 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Having  advanced  so  far  in  his 
subject,  be  naturally  asks,  wherefore  the  need  of  such  ceaseless 
showers  of  vapid  trash  covering  the  surface  of  society  in  the 
shape  of  loose  leaves,  as  snow  flakes  on  a  calm  winter's  day 
cover  the  dry  hard  street  and  field. 

After  fixing  his  hearers  by  this  query,  he  shortly  relieves 
them  by  alluding  to  the  restless  craving  of  the  soul  for  excite- 
ment, when  no  real  engrossing  cares  or  troubles  are  present. 
He  then  learnedly  disserts  on  the  cruel  sports  of  the  circus 
giving  temporary  relief  to  the  tired  and  unhappy  Soman 
senators  and  ladies ;  touches  lightly  on  the  means  resorted  to 
by  Julia  and  Messalina  to  escape  from  the  dreadful  sway  of 
ennai,  attributes  the  cruelties  of  Nero  and  Tiberius  to  the 
same  caase,  and  creates  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  page  by 
tiie  introduction,  in  Bourgeois  type,  of  Br.  IVaiU,  the  Bee, 
MUckief,  and  the  BtviL 

Now,  bidding  adieu  to  the  dissolute  old  Heathens,  with  a 
passing  glance  at  The  Ethiopian  Romance  of  Heliodorus,  and 
the  fictions  of  Achilles  Tatius,  and  Longus,  and  a  reproof  of 
the  extravagance  of  the  first  and  want  of  decency  of  the  others, 
he  glides  easily  into  the  old  feudal  castle,  and  shews  the  bard 
with  harp  in  hand,  driving  the  "evil  influence*'  from  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  noble  Ghatellan  and  Chatellaine  by 
the  recital  of  the  Lay  of  the  Niebelungen  Hoard,  the  deeds  of 
Ckarlemaffne  and  his  Paladins,  the  chivalric  exploits  of 
Arthur  and  Tristram^  or  the  still  greater  (P)  ones  of  Fion 
Mac  Cumhail  and  Oscar,  and  the  splendors  and  hospitality  of 
the  palace  of  AUnhuin. 

.  At  this  point  of  his  task,  the  critic,  forgetting  that  it  is  a 
.  task,  and  letting  the  existence  of  author  and  publisher  escape 
his  memory,  seizes  on  the  invention  of  printing,  and  ignoring 
the  dirty  advertisements  of  quacks,  Reynolds's  villanous  Mys- 
teries, Volney's  Ruins,  and  The  Vestiges  of  Creation,  blows 
it  up  in  triumph  to  the  clouds. 

Now  encumbering  his  arms  with  Mme.  de  Scuderi's  folio 
romances,  he  points  to  the  curious  circumstance  of  the  living 
coachmen,  vine  dressers,  and  ploughmen  of  Normandy  and 
Picardy  rejoicing  with  their  wives  in  the  unchristian  titles  of 
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Phamahazd€y  ScphonUba^  fee. ;  naroea  given  to  tbdr  gntt- 
greatrgrandsiies  by  the  lords  and  ladies^  thcdr  ttaetefs^  from 
the  aforesaid  folios,  and  still  religiously  handed  dowa  witk 
trae  Celtic  tenacity  through  their  descendants. 

Taking  an  easy  flight  over  the  curled  periwigs  of  Congrersr^ 
Gibber,  Addison,  and  Steele^  he  next  repeals  what  tvery  ont 
knows  about  them  already,  and  talks  learnedly  of  th«  banta 
field  of  fiction  from  the  Begency  to  the  fievc^tion,  if  the 
works  of  Voltaire,  Smollett,  and  Fielding,  and  the  bkmetess 
Vicar  of  our  own  poor  OKver,  are  excepted. 

Being  now  comfortably  landed  on  the  thre^ld  of  ota  own 
times,  he  shews,  by  the  help  of  the  introductfoti  to  Teknkt^, 
and  a  translation  of  a  volume  in  Bohn*$  LUrarft  what  aie 
the  essential  qualities  of  a  heroic  poem,  and  vatying  the 
recipe  a  little,  be  applies  the  rule  to  a  pi^^  epic.  He  laments 
that  Thackeray  does  not  copy  the  bonhommie  of  Ooldsmitb, 
and  that  the  plot  of  Pichtici  is  not  so  cotiapfloi  as  that  of 
Ibm  Jonei ;  and  wishes  that  the  Authoresses  of  Bsn^o^f  of 
Tie  Lady  and  He  PrieH,  and  of  Father  £miaee,  BOight  be 
shut  up  together  in  a  lone  chateau,  be  well  ki^  devef  see  the 
face  of  a  man,  and  be  obliged  to  listen  t^  each  other's 
productions. 

At  last,  our  eritic  o^uots  his  pages,  and  finds  tl^  oat  tt 
the  sixteen  which  he  had  allotted  to  the  Parish  Otpian, 
fifteen  and  a  half  are  occupied. 

So  he  refers  to  want  of  space,  (wiose/anli  ?)  cooftplineats 
his  readeifs  on  the  aceesmon  of  a  new  and  powerful,  thoogh 
yet  undisciplined  pen,  to  the  field  of  letters  \  speaks  of  truth 
of  character-'painting,  of  delicacy  of  style/  natirnl  suceeasiOn 
of  incidents,  (bating  a  heile  improbability)/  and  reeomitfe^s 
to  the  talented  antnor  more  care  in  the  elaboraiio])  of  the 
design  of  his  (?)  next  work ;  excuses  the  absence  of  quotations 
from  want  of  space,  and  the  impoesibilily  of  divorcing  any 
portion  of  the  compact  structure  of  the  work  frcrtti  its  context; 
but  orders  his  readers  to  procure  the  book  al  once,  aad  enjoy 
the  intellectual  treat. 

Our  literary  magistrate  now  flings  down  his  wfliaried  pen, 
begs  forgiveness  from  the  bust  of  ArisAotU  over  Usdelk, 
thanks  Mercury  that  his  task  is  ended,  and  runs  off  to  enjoy 
a  hearty  laugh  at  IMtte  Ibddlekeus. 

Those  readers  of  the  article  who  depend  on  Providence  sad 
their  fellow  creatures  for  judgment,  and  taste,  and  eftfrjr 
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tbiiifr  else,  send  at  once  to  the  library  of  the  shop  for  the 
muefa-^be- praised  book,  wonder  that  they  eannoi  find  otrt  the 
beauties  attribtifed,  throw  it  on  lire  heap  of  neglected  works, 
or  return  it  to  the  library,  on  whose  shelves  it  will  soon  form 
8  permanent  incumbrance. 

Now,  as  from  the  pecuhar  aim  of  this  seriesf  of  pa-pers, 
the  amoseiHentor  infortnatioiv  of  our  readers  is  of  mucn  more 
interest  to  us,  than  the  profit  of  pubfishtir  or  glorification  of 
author  we  are  more  anxious  to  discover  a  work  of  merit 
among  our  Trench  collection  (new  or  old,  it  Kttte  matters), 
than  t4»  seize  on  the  latest  importation.  We  have  taken  ddwii 
one  of  De  Bernard's,  of  which  we  erttertarn  pleasurable  recol- 
lections since  a  pcrasid  of  many  years  dafe. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  analyse  the  peculiar  qnaKfies  of 
oar  Acitho/s  powers  here,  as  this  introductiofi  has  alr«»ady 
extended  farther  than  we  proposed,  and  as  something  has  been 
already  done  in  our  Sixth  Number,  (page  369,)  on  occasion  of 
noticing  his  Geniilhomme  Campagnard.  His  caustic  and  vrgo« 
rotts  powers  were  there  pointed  out,  with  the  sabstratom  of  a 
kind  nature,  nnder  a  harnh  and  cynical  exterior. 

As  a  pendant,  we  may  remark,  that  he  detested  socialism 
and  red  republicanism,  and  was  no  believer  in  the  sincerity 
of  the  poor  old  •'  Citizen  King.** 

Incapacity  or  self  seeking  among  those  who  aimed  at  politi- 
cal power  or  influence,  particularly  stirred  his  bile ;  and  the 
chief  object  of  the  present  work  was  to  point  out  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  a  man  of  mediocre  ability  striving  to  attain  ofiice 
which  he  is  unable  to  manage  for  his  own  comfort  or  the  good 
of  the  people.  In  devoting  all  his  attention  to  the  means  of 
raising  himself  to  the  coveted  point,  his  family  affairs  are  left 
to  mind  themselves,  and  the  natural  consequences  soon  force 
themselves  on  his  notice  in  a  very  disagreeable  shape. 

Our  SerioM  Man,  an  advocate  at  Dooay,  was  in  easy  circum- 
stanees,  but  of  no  great  mark  as  an  able  lawyer.  He  was 
saiBciently  fluent,  employed  more  in  criminal  than  civil  trials, 
and  generally  lost  only  three  cases  out  of  four.  He  practised 
more  with  the  object  of  seeing  himself  in  print  four  times  in 
the  year,  via.  at  the  periods  of  the  assizes^  than  from  any  wish 
to  add  to  bis  fund:^.  In  the  intervals  he  was  much  more 
intent  on  politics  than  jorisprudence.  In  a  general  election  for 
B^nbers  of  the  ^'  Chamber  previous  to  1 830,  he  stoutly  oppos- 
ed the  I^tiaiist  member,  using  all  his  influence  for  the  opposi- 
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lion  side  of  the  house,  and  was  stoutlj  supported  by  a  society 
to  which  he  belonged,  Tke  Help-yourse?/  Auociation,  It  was 
to  his  sou  Prosper^  a  lad  of  fourteen  that  the  crowning  victory 
was  due.  At  the  critical  moment  he  drove  up  to  The  College 
of  Eleciore  (an  equivalent  to  our  Hustings)  in  a  triumphant 
chariot  of  many  seats,  with  a  full  dozen  of  dilatory  voters 
whom  he  had  unearthed  in  different  nooks  of  the  arrondise- 
ment.  He  lustily  cracked  Iiis  whip  on  his  arrival  in  honor  of 
the  Cote  gauche^  and  alighting,  threw  himself  into  his  father^s 
arms.  This  touching  and  patriotic  spectacle  drew  tears  from 
the  indifferent  or  friendly  by-standers,  and  made  the  Prefect 
and  the  Attorney  General  turn  pale. 

M.  Chevaseu  had  some  reason  to  be  discontented  with  his 
treatment  in  high  quarters.  He  iiad  for  ten  years,  vainly 
sought  the  place  of  Councillor  in  the  Cour  Royale  at  Douay ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  Bevolution  of  July  that  his  wishes  were 
gratified.  His  ambition  having  expanded  in  the  interim 
however^  nothing  less  will  gratify  him  now  than  the  dignity  of 
President  of  the  Chamber^  or  Attorney  General.  As  councillor 
of  the  court  of  his  city  he  could  not  be  deprived  of  his  office, 
so  he  cast  himself  vigorously  into  opposition,  and  prepared  for 
offering  himself  as  member  of  the  Legislative  Chamber  in 
Paris  when  the  present  representative^  who  was  old  and  feeble, 
should  be  called  away. 

*The  political  atmosphere  of  Douay  being  quiet  and  cloudy, 
M,  Chevaeeu  determines  to  infuse  some  briskness  and  life  into 
it,  even  through  the  agency  of  a  thunder  clap  in  the  guise  of 
an  opposition  newspaper ;  and  AndrS  Domiet  is  sent  from  au 
agency  office  in  Paris  to  ''  guide  the  lightning  and  direct  the 
storm  ;'*  Douay  though  boasting  the  title  of  '  The  Athens  of 
the  North'  being  unable  to  furnish  more  than  aspirants  to  the 
honors  of  Poete^  Comer, 

In  the  middle  ages,  Italy  had  its  Gondottieri,  who,  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  soldiera,  without  fear,  but  not  without  reproach,  settled 
the  quarrels  of  princes  or  states  '  for  a  consideration,  changed  sides 
as  they  found  it  profitable,  behaved  with  the  forbearance  of  wolves 
towards  each  other;  and,  in  fine,  made  a  profitable  speculation  of 
civil  war  by  exchanging  a  little  blood  for  a  great  deal  of  money. 
These  unscrupulous  adventurers  may  be  compared  to  certain  specu- 
lators of  our  times  who  carry  on  war,  plume  in  hand,  at  the  behest 
of  the  opinion  that  pays,  being  fully  prepared  to  oppose  it  if  they 
can  find  better  pay  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Andre  Dornier  was 
a  curious  specimen  of  these  modern  Gondottieri.  An  Enfant  Perdu, 
of  the  hospital  of  the  state,  he  treated  this  great  and  respectable 
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parent  with  the  coolest  irreverence.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
suppleness  of  his  contradictory  evolutions,  and  the  unconcern  with 
which  he  changed  his  colors  when  it  was  his  profit  to  do  so.  Yes- 
terday a  doctrinaire,  to-day  a  republican,  to-morrow  a  ministerialist, 
provided  that  five  francs'  profit  could  be  made  by  it  Still,  such 
was  his  address,  that  where  another  would  be  looked  on  as  a  renegade, 
he  passed  for  a  writer  of  conscience,  but  sometimes  led  astray  by  the 
honest  zeal  of  his  convictions.  *  .*  * 

At  this  epoch  Andr6Dornier  had  arrived  in  Paris  from  Bourdeaux, 
where  he  had  just  got  a  republican  paper  killed  under  him,  not  the 
first  accident  of  the  kind  that  had  happened.  His  luck  had 
been  adverse  for  some  time.  One  paper  had  died  for  want  of 
subscribers,  the  public  functionary  had  executed  another:  so  he 
came  up  to  Pans,  as  a  centre  from  which  to  make  a  new  sally. 
Little  welcome  at  Castelnandry  for  an  editor  coming  from  Morlaix, 
or  at  Brianfon  for  one  freshly  cast  at  Brives-la-Gaillarde ;  the 
provinces  are  coquettish,  their  purveyors  must  be  brought  from  the 
capital. 

The  sappression  of  his  Bourdeaux  journal  was  such  a 

recommendation  to  the  Douay  malcontents,  that  they  almost 

vrang  his  arms  off  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour,  and  at 

the  end  of  the  feast  they  danced  Tke  Mar%eUai9e  by  way  of 

refreshment.     He  soon  got  the  measure  of  bis  flock  of  sheep, 

who  affected  the  manners  of  ravenous  wolves,  and  to  M. 

Ckcvassu^  their  bell-wether,  he  paid  successful  court.     This 

gentieinan,  though  tolerably  eloquent,  was  an  indifferent  hand 

at  composition  ;  and  Domier^  by  affecting  the  scholar,  and 

ascribing  all  his  merits  to  the  instructions  received  from  his 

patron^  won  on  his  friendsliip  and  consideration  to  such  an 

extent^  that  The  Serious  Man,  even  while  he  felt  his  own 

dimensions  wonderfully  expanding,  would  venture  on  nothing 

without  the  advice  of  his  cunning  pupil.     He  often  repeated, 

**  When  I  am  in  the  chamber,  let  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot 

keep  themselves  quiet/' 

A  wider  horizon  is  now  opening  to  our  editor.  Mile. 
Ilenrieile  CAevansu,  a  fine  dark  beauty  of  sixteen,  takes  lessons 
in  Italian  from  him;  and  the  thought  of  becoming  her  husband, 
and  getting  such  a  fortune  as  will  insure  his  future  well-being, 
is  becoming  stronger  with  each  day. 

Strange  to  say,  a^  his  influence  with  her  father  increases, 
he  sees  her  indifference  strengthening  to  dislike;  but  the 
circumstance  of  the  young,  handsome,  and  amiable  'Vicomie 
de  Moreal  casting  tender  and  loving  looks  on  the  young  lady, 
when  he  can  get  sight  of  her  at  church  or  in  the  public 
promenades,  has  probably  something  to  do  in  the  matter. 
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The  Douay  Patriot  straggled  on  for  tro  yea^j  htii  shewi 
sjDoptoms  of  decay,  old  snbscri&ers  dropping  off,  new  oiies 
not  presenting  tnemselves^  when  Prosper,  the  brother  of 
Hmtrietie,  who  is  supposed  to  be  diliigeotly  employed  at  his 
k(W  studies  id  Paris,  presents  himself  tOr  Iris  fatlief  one  smrmmer 
morning,  in  a  colored  calido  shirt,  torn  trousers^  boots  with 
many  cracks,  aad  a  coarse  winter  coaU^  The  father,  adier  a 
sevese  lecture,  dentandsf  why  \m  auiii,  Mme,  Pomtailly,  should 
ha^e  kit  hinl  out  of  Parw  in  such  d  trim,  but  he  replies  that 
Ire  cotifd  not  think  of  being  Under  obligation  to  atij  one  of 
the  slavisb  politics  of  his  aunt  and  her  husband.  The  joung 
hero  bad  exaggerated  hk  father's  opposition  to  the  very  reddest 
shade  of  tept^lieMNBitt  ;  and  as  ine  aunt  and  uncie  were  imre 
Legitiimstd,  Jf.  [Ckeffasgu  forgar e  his  extravagance  fcir  the 
moment,  for  sake  of  this  sacrifice  to  his  political  creed. 

The  Pairioi  continues  to  be  Watched  by  the  officials  of  the 
Cour  Ro^aUj  fat  the  detection  of  some  peccadillo  meriting  a 
prosecution,  but  no  handle  is  presented  till  ProajMf^s  arriral. 
In  his  father^s  temoorary  absence^  he  aenda  a  ''  leader^  wfaieh 
is  unsuspectedly  aamitted  ;  and 

Next  day  was  such  a  festival  at  ths  Cour  Itoydte  ss  teAves  its 
meiaory  ftesh  for  many  a  yeofr  Accordtng  as  the  metahefs  orrfr^, 
the  Patriot  went  from  band  to  hand^  and  every  visage  were  a  jeyM 
^ria.  The  subalterns  oould  not  renudn  quiet ;  the^  moved  resiiessly 
lere  and  there*  as  sea-gulls  conscious  of  the  coming  storm.  The 
**  Silk-gowns**  put  their  heads  in  a  corner  to  assess  the  damages,  and 
the  Attorney  Gsnsral,  happier  than  all  the  rest  toeether,  measured 
the  hall  with  lone  strides,  and  took  snuff  without  lotermissiefr ;  thk 
being  with  him  the  usual  token  of  supreme  raptur*  ^  We  have 
them  at  last/'  was  the  exclamation  on  all  sides. 

The  dismayed  proprietors  hold  a  stormy  meetings  and  M. 
ChevaBiu  is  confounded  by  his  son^s  avowal  of  the  article* 

**  Tes^  father,"  said  the  student  with  the  finest  assurance;  ''fer 
evef  so  long,  the  JDinen^  Patriot  was  aground  in  the  shallow^  mh^ 
WiS«#s  of '  moderantism' :  I  have  sent  it  info  open  sea.  Kow  behold 
it  launched :  may  its  course  be  happy/' 

*<You  unhappy  boy,"  said  the  wretched  advoeatOf  assuming  a 
dramatic  poscj  *'  you  have  not  committed  it  to  the  open  sea^  bat  to 
the  Court  of  Assise.  Alas !  it  was  all  that  was  wanted*  I  would 
waffer  that  the  jutv  list  is  already  filled :  we  shall  be  condemflsd 
wiuoui  a  shadow  of  doubt." 

<'  So  much  the  better/'  cried  Prosper  with  *  detefmiaed  toas. 
*'  We  needed  the  baptism  of  persecution :  let  every  one  now  do  his 
duty.  Y0U9  noble  rounders  of  the  journal,  will  seise  with  eagerness 
this  opportmdty  of  manifesting  your  patriotism :  you  wlfl  Joyfiify 
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att*cUte  to  t^  1h$  Am."  Hare  thtf  prdprietoin  hsolMd  wiitMl^  i«^ 
eath  other's  faces,  and  «ome  of  then  iDStioiotiTelj  laid  their  hntd» 
on  tbefr  poclcettf  as  if  to  defend  the  eontents. 

"  The  publofrei'  t^ifi  go  to  prison,  thAt*s  all,**  continued  PVosper : 
<*what  else  is  he  paid  for?** 

At  these  words  a  little  Ihretfd^Uire  ASH^  ¥Atf  was  ttMd^sAy  fitting 
io  a  qaiet  corner,  rose  add  bowed  te  Prosper  wllh  an  air  of  aotflliad 
chagrin. 

**  Yes,  t^athdr  Btorlot ;  you  will  go  to  prison,  aind  there  jou'll  h4 
n^  a  5sh  hi  w&ter.  Be  coihforted ;  you  shall  Want  fo^  nothing ; 
•rery  luxnry  wHl  pcwr  in  on  yoM*  CFteno-piesi  hsslkets'  of  toM\, 
sauffglsd  tobaeoop  kirach-ilrlkasev  from  the  Blaek  Forut ;.  ynn  like 
the  kirschj  father  BAorlot:  yoar  fellow  cidMllfr  WiH  etopty  their 
cellars  rather  than  see  you  want.  ^  We  wiTL  he  condemned,'  you 
uy:  jtat  the  thing  I  tirJ^b.  I  will  &v6w  mysdf  the  author :  I  will 
piMfei  in  pex'MMs  J  ntf4#  I  gire  ywt  my  word  of  honor,  the  jai^l^s  in 
•fice  will  hear  the  tvntfa&'  oncet  they  wiU  kugh  ota  Ih^  wt6ttg 
side  of  the  mouth,  the  slaves  1" 

**  Be  silent.  Prosper,"  said  bis  father,  looking  at  the  journal  with 
bitterness :  **  our  enemies  will  be  embarrassed  merely  in  the  dksice 
of  counts ;  proTdcation  to  reyolt  and  cfvil  was,  personal  affirent  to 
the  hing,  attach  on  his  riuihts  and  the  order  of  suocessibn*  Ah, 
how  the  sltomey  wilt  rub  his  hands  1  jE'rosper^  is  this  the  fruit  of 
my  lessons  t  t,  who  taaA;ht  you  the  Arst  rudiments  of  constitutional 
spee<ih  ;  I,  who  showea  you  b^  what  paraphrase4t,»  by  what  attuio- 
ations,  by  what  circnmlocutions,  yon  nught  sajr  anythiMp  with 
inipnnity.  Why,  for  insfance,  could  you  not  avail  yoursen  of  the 
tixpressiond  consecrated  to  the  present  order  of  things  >  *  The  diajfs 
of  Jnlt,'  '  established  otderj  m. #  instead  of  cryb^  out  nnguardedirf , 
roughly,  rashly"  ■  "'  I  call  a  cat,  a  oai!'  brohe  m  the  law  student. 
•'My  dear  Prosper,**  said  Domier  mildlv,  *«vou  forget  that 
*  speech  has  been  given  to  man  to  conceal  his  tKonghts^' " 

''And  Who  has  said  so  bnt  that  oTd  serpent,  Talleyrand^  No, 
gentlettien,  ckitetu  1  mean:  spe^h  was  not  given  to  disguise 
thsn^  but  to  sptt  in  the  £sce  of  tfttmUL  thki  I  hate  done,  thstt 
I  wiU  ever  do.  \f  e  will  awake  publie  feeKng,,  poUin  tesentment. 
We  will  be  condemned,  but  we  will  gain  five  hundred  additieinnl 
subscribersh*' 

Thk  prophe<sy  wad  onlj  fttlfilM  on  tkr  evil  side:  the  pLpet 
was  eitingoisbed  bj  thd  beaVv  fine^  anod  poof  Jf.  OltMmu 
exfilaimcd,  as  Fi^ncin  I.  did  with  respect  to  loim  XIL>  ^TbiB 
big  bey  will  pint  eveiythiiig  astray/'  Dwnier,  thoogh  bb 
new  ''  nctfttpafcunt  itad  giW  agniii,  ttiedtf  \Awm\1  80  neeeMftly 
to  our  embcyo  fdHtanan.  ibat  hd  coold  Hot  lei  bim  dt^pttft: 
wbe  vonld  be  then  at  band  id  exalt  him  tkom  Vaf^  Mattfg- 
Aae^B^rjcvi  mid  pnrtkukrij  MiabraH?  ]Utb0itiNn»Me 
thnt  aprif  of  Mbibty^  L0  Vu(mi0  ie  Uofiikl,  epponeebis 
daughter^  he  will  bless  Domier  with  her  hand :  bat  fint  kt 
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the  aged  representative  die  for  good,  aud  himself  take  his 
place.  Then,  hey  for  the  sensation  he  will  produce  in  the 
house  of  representatives  !  Let  the  '  extreme  right^  look  to 
itself. 

The  desired  event  takes  place;  M.  Chevauu  is  elected 
representative  of  Douay ;  Domier  is  despatched  to  Paris  to 
procure  lodgings,  aud  make  things  smooth  with  the  coterie 
to  which  the  new  member  intends  to  unite  his  influence*  and 
the  Count  Fabien  de  Mortal  and  Domier  are  waiting  (not  by 
concert,  you  may  suppose)  on  a  cold  winter's  morning  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  Diligences,  on  the  watch  for  the  member  and 
his  son  and  daughter.  On  the.  arrival  of  the  coach,  Domier 
receives  the  family  with  his  usual  empressement^  and  announces 
that  he  has  taken  apartments  for  the  new  member  in  the 
Hotel  Mirabeau. 

**  Hotel  Mirabeau,**  repeated  M.  Ghevassu,  majesticallj  applyini^ 
'  a  large  pinch  of  snuff.  '*  I  have  no  objection  to  the  name.  Oreat 
orator,  Mirabeau !  very  great  orator  indeed,  and  one  that  would 
have  been  a  great  minister,  a  perfect  man  in  fact,  if  one  'thing  bad 
not  been  wanting."  **  And  what  might  that  be  ?'*  said  Dornier,  with 
the  tone  of  a  scholar  asking  for  information  from  his  master. 

'^  Yirtue,"  said  the  Member,  brushing  off  some  grains  of  snuff 
from  his  cravat  and  waistcoat  with  the  happy  air  of  one  who  was 
conscious  of  no  deeper  stains.  *'  Virtue  1  political,  I  suppose."  said 
Domier  with  a  saraonic  smile.  *'  Oh  I  not  that  of  a  Chartreuse  or 
an  Anchorite  certidnly.     Mirabeau" — but  here  he  was  interrupted. 

Prosper  has  been  in  chase  of  his*  spaniel  Jnatinian  through 
the  yard,  and  now  appears  lugging  him  back  by  the  collar : 
he  exchanges  a  cordial  grasp  with  Domier^  and  asks  Ilenrietie 
if  his  fowling  piece,  cornet-a-piston,  foils  and  pistols  have  been 
taken  out. 

"You  have  not  enquired  about  your  *  Code,' "said  his 
father  with  an  accent  of  displeasure.  "  That  is,  because  it 
is  carefully  put  up  in  my  trunk.''  Jf.  CAevtusUf  with  increased 
gravity,  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  thick  little  volume  with 
marbled  edges,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  left  it  behind  at 
Douay ;  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  deserved  as  much 
attention  at  least  as  his  cornet-a-piston  and  other  incumbrances. 
Prosper  J  to  show  his  indifferent  respect  for  jurisprudence,  gives 
the  volume  to  Justinian  to  carry,  reminding  him  that  if  he 
happened  to  swallow  it  by  miatake,  there  would  be  no  great 
harm  done. 
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M.  Ckevauu  counts  back  at  this  epoch  four  hundred  years 
of  ancestors^  all  Roturiers  ;  and  is  as  seemingly  prond  of  their 
rant  of  title  as  others  would  be  of  its  possession.  On  Dpmier 
mentioning  tlmt  Mme.  la  Marquise  de  Pcmiaillif  would  be 
bappy  to  receive  MademoUelle  as  soon  as  convenient  ^fter  her 
arrival, 

"Mme,  la  Marmiue  de  PinUaUly"  repeated  M.  Chevassu,  la/ing 
MXk  ironical  emphasis  on  each  word :  '*  you  have  mistaken  your  voca- 
tion, my  dear  Sir :  you  should  have  been  born  a  gentleman.  By  the 
CoiMteMt  of  Escarbagwu,  the  title  of  my  sister  sounds  pompouslv  in 
jour  mouth.  Tou  are  sadly  deceived,  Henriette,  if  you  think  Mme. 
U  Marquise  will  be  up  at  ^se  o'clock  to  receive  you.  You  can  come 
to  the  Hotel  Mirabeau  in  the  interim  :  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  do 
a  little  toilette  before  presenting  yourself  to  your  noble  aunt.  But 
you  are  paying  no  attention  to  me." 

His  remark  was  just.  The  young  lady  had  recognized  the 
Count  enveloped  in  his  slouched  hat  and  mantle ;  and  eyes 
and  ears  were  available  bat  for  his  dear  presence.  '  Prosper 
has  recognised  him  also,  and  in  conducting  his  sister  to  the 
gate  where  a  coacli  provided  by  Dornier  is  in  waiting,  he 
whispers  to  her  "  Lindor  (a  nick-name  of  his  for  the  count)  is 
here ;  I  most  have  an  explanation  with  him.''  She  deprecates 
ill  feeling,  and  he  promises  the  utmost  moderation^  but  insists 
on  impeding  the  match.  He  packs  father,  sister,  and  spaniel, 
into  the  coach,  starts  it  for  the  hotels  interrupts  the  lover  as  he 
is  getting  into  a  cabriolet  to  follow  on  its  traces,  and  insists  on 
his  coming  into  a  little  cabaret  to  have  an  opportunity  for  an 
explanation. 

The  two  voung  men  remained  a  moment  silent,  gazine  at  each 
other.  '*  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  recognize  me  ?"  said  Prosi)er 
with  a  bantering  air,''  my  name  is  Ghevassu.  *'  1  recognise  you  quite 
well,  dear  Prosper,"  said  Moreal,  striring  to  conceal  his  vexation  ; 
"  but  I  so  little  expected  to  find  you  here,  that  at  first,  the  surprise — 
sod  then  your  moustaches'* — **  Tou  flatter  me,'*said  the  other  caressing 
his  beard ;  *'  still  1  think  (permit  me)  vour  surprise  was  not  so  great 
as  you  would  wish  me  tobieliere."  **  Yet  you  must  own  that  to  meet 
joa  here  at  6  o'clock,  implies  a  strange  chance,"  **  Ah  !  you  believe 
in  ebance :  I  do  not."  '*  Quite  right  in  a  religious  point  of  view : 
put  Providence  instead  of  chance."  *'  Let  us  rather  refer  to  the  god 
Cupid :  it  will  be  less  edifying  but  more  explicit." 

As  they  are  entering  the  tap  room,  the  spaniel,  who  could 
not  endore  his  master's  absence^  runs  at  full  speed  into  the 
yard,  and  bounds  on  his  master*  Prosper  not  being  in  good 
humor,  pulls  out  his  whip,  but  seeing  the  mortified  air  of  poor 
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JmtinUn  89  be  crpuehea  at  his  feet,  be  eonteots  himself  vith 
pulling  his  eniv,  and  points  cot  his  vonderfal  power  of  sosoL 
io  JDeMorAU^  who  politicaJly  ioins  in  the  dog's  praise^  The; 
'rater,  sfid  PrQ9p$r  tresis  himself  to  a  hot  drink*  and  smokes 
fX  a  rate  to  indemidfy  himself  for  his  forced  abstinenos  in  the 
coach. 

IVojpir.  ^  It  if  *a  fact  that  tlitfl  is  far  frem  ^iog  a  majestic aiMurt. 
«Mnt ;  bat  tiia  gravest  laterests  may  "be  diseaased  in  the  hanwlest 
abodes.  Did  not  Napdeea  and  Alexaader  sign  the  treaty  of  Tiisit, 
ina^^dgar^oat?^ 

^*Iiet  the  ac9en  be  prepitievs.  I  trast  that  after  the  example  of 
the  twa  emperors,  we  are  geiag  to  siga  a  treaty, — and  one  more 
durable  than  theirs.** 

<' First,  let  as  dieplay  the  poiat  ia  dispute:   your  diploiBstic 

manoeuvres  onl^  embroil  the  Question  t  Tea  lore  my  sitter?'*  ''Yes,** 

sajd  Morea],  with  a  grave  air.      **  You  love  her  much  ?**  ^  With 

idi  my  heart  aad  80i4*      **  Verv  well,  your  love  is  serious,  the  pauioo 

.of  mn  honourable  man :  you  wish  to  eepoose  her  ?**    **  It  is  my  detrest 

wisb.*^    **  Well,  that  is  a  settled  point.    For  the  past  year,  yon  have 

been  in  bar  6>otstepay  at  dMureh,  at  the  promenade^  at  ballf.    To 

get  near  her^  7ov  have  become  the  anathema  of  the  do vagers  of  oar 

dty,  and  what  cf ty  ca;i  boast  of  such  ^  precious  collection  !  Dewji, 

Dfiwetgpr ;  the  derWatSoa  is  self  evident    Your  family  are  Legiti- 

miats,  yet  luive  yoiU  presented  yours^f  at  theFrefeet*fl,   at  the 

Ckaararfy  iMt  the  Mayor's,  ait  aU  tae  officials*  in  a  word  ;aDd  vbaX  u 

the  capae  of  yAar  vicurnajr  the  virtaKwis  indigaatioa  of  the  Ffiifi<mrg 

St.  Germam  of  Pouay,  if  it  is  not  the  fair  young  ladv  whpse  brother 

1  havetfae  pleasure  to  be— Is  it  not  so  ?"  *«  tlndoubtedly.''    **  Ha«  not 

your  eondoet  for  a  year  past  so  vividly  recalled  the  Paladins  and 

Xrpttbadoia  of  old  times,  that  a  aeapegraoe  of  my  aeqaaintaate  has 

had  the  assurance  to  give  you  the  nickname  of  Lindor  ?*'  ^Ima  ready 

to  pardon  that  scapegrace  for  even  weightier  offences."    <*  He  desires 

nothing  better  tlma  yoar  frienMrfp,  bat  we  naut  he  reasonahlt  :* 

ft|id  here  he  refineahod  himself  w4th  a  hot  gidp  or  two.     We  have 

4m^  apokan  of  the  roroastie  side  of  the  affair,  let  ns  look  on  the 

tfravarside.    Two  months  siace  you  demanded  herha^d  ^ammj 

&tber,  who,  dMugh  iattered  by  the  oflRH*,  did  not  fe^  himsdf  <fis- 

peaed  to  aaooaraaie  your  prepoaaL    After  this  refusal,  !t  mein  to 

me  that  ta  peraiat  ip  yomr  aaiti  and  aet  the  part  of  a  romantie  lofer, 

is  to  place  my  eiater  ia  a  disagreeable  position  ;  and  thia  is  what  I 

caiwot  allow.'*    "  Bat  where  aan  be  the  orime  of  lovii|gto  iaij  what 

I  loved  yeaterday."    ''  You  do  ^not  eomprehend  me.     fiote  vith 

move  airdonr  thaa  Ro4andf  be  more  oonstant  ^an  Aamdia ;  I  &^ 

you  full  permission.    I  ohijaet  not  to  the  exiatenee  of  yoor  Iots,  vut 

to  ita  manifeatation.      You  have  been  refused  the  objejctof  jonr 

ideiktry^  if  yoa  should  not  heoome  in  consequence,  a  resigned  and 

hapless  )over,  I  kaow  nothing  of  the  matter.*'    '« I  am  as  aabapp/ 

luver  indeed.'*    "  Well,  aiace  that  as  jowp  apcial  position, laot  m^' 

injBfly ;  the  receipt  is  pateat.    Pie  of  (prie£  baopQie  a  Trappat» 
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tbrow  ji>ar^f  into  the  Seioe,  Mow  out  ^our  bramff:  X'il  not  int^rfi^re. 
Do  not  once  think  of  tumiDflr  mj  father  from  his  resolution  .  it  is 
Dot  to  be  ^aken.**    "  I'll  mx&e  the  attempt,  however  ;  if  you  do  not 
choose  to  befriend  me,  et  least  remain  neuter."     **  But  that  I  will 
not  jdb :  I  wovld  even  use  my  Uttle  influenoe  against  you.'*    **  What 
dm  |iap0  <saoaed  your  antipathy  towards  me  ?"    "  I  aqi  not  limited 
to  one  cause :  J  have  many.     Primot  when  we  hunt  together  you 
kill  all  the  ^me.**  **  I  vow  that  if  I  become  your  brother,  I  will  ne- 
y«r  dnvw  ingp^r  tiU  you  ^v«  mis^d."    **  Do  you  bear  that*  /u^ti- 
Qian,'*  furesamg  the  lo«^  «ii»»te  wbiph  the  dog  he^d  up  to  bim : 
**  dp  yo«  see  bov  your  master  is  made  ^^mfi  of?"    *'  JSecundo,  when 
yp«  wmg  T«f»or«  my  modest  Barytone  is  inaudible."    "  If  it  ia  of  the 
alightest  pleasure  to  you,  I  will  always  take  Bass^  wbeu  we  perform 
together. '    ^  Aa  much  as  to  fay  that  I  panoot  take  a  tenor  part. 
But  to  pass  to  more  serious  matters ;  you  are  of  the  angieat  regime, 
Oooiit  or  Marquis,  aud  we  are  of  the  new  order."  *'  Viscount  onljs 
and  I  have  laid  even  that  title  aside,  not  being  rieb  enough  to  uphold 
it  profMorly^"  "  But  do  you  .think  that  Henriette  woi^d  not  like  to  play 
at  Viscountess,  when  your  wife  ?"  "  And  where  would  be  the  harm  ?" 
**  K#n»4o  me ;  1  Wi  »bove  auch  ailUness ;  but  when  I  get  a  wi/e,I  fim 
oertaMi    that    Mme.   Prosper  Uhevassu  would   prefer  abourgeoia 
ttat«r-]||4»w  to  » titled  pne,    Sp  let  the  Franqs  mtermarrj  with  the 
FrwiQi^  and  th0  Qauls  with  the  Q^^ula."    "  My  4ear  Prosper,  there 
are  no  more  Francs  or  Gauls  ;  we  are  all  Frenclu"    "  Ah  \  that 
would  sound  well  in  a  Taudevilley  but  I  persist  in  my  opinion ;  no 
dinaritfea  for  me.*'    '« Has  not  your  aunt  married  M.de  Fontailly  ?" 
^  Yea»  amd  ever  aince  treateii  us  aa  viMsals :  fo  would  Henriettef '* 
"  Toor  wter  has  too  noble  a  ^loul  for  such  meanness ;  your  opinion 
is  really  an  offence  towards  her."  *'  Oh,  I  am  aware  that  in  speaking 
of  her  as  a  sim^Ae  mortal,  I  must  incur  your  wrath,  but  the  eye  of  a 
brMher  is  not  provided  wkk  a  kyver^  focus.  *    *    *  Do  you  intend 
to  present  yourself  at  my  /lunt's  reunions  ?"    *'  By  all  means,  if 
Mjne  de  Pontailly  deigns  to  receive  me,"    "  And  how  could  she 
refuse  sjoch  a  favor  to  D/L  le  Vicomte  de  Mortal  whose  anoestors 
figured  «t  the  crusades !  *    *  But  this  arrangement  I  am  fully  re- 
solved to  contravert.     Do  you  intend  to  seek  further  interviews 
with  my  «ster  ?"    ^  By  every  means  in  my  power."  <'  Then  give  me 
leave  tm  ieU  you  that  fjWNt  fir^t  suepeAS  vifl  be  followed  by  i^  little 
promenade  on  hoth  pur  purts  to  the  wood  of  Vincennes  or  the 
quarries  of  Montrouge."  "  As  you  please^**  said  Mortal  coolly>  ^  but  I 
give  you  notice  that  Jl  will  first  maflce  free  with  Mr.  Andr^  Dornier^s 
nose»  and  thus  have  the  pleasure  of  a  renpontre  with  bim  before  I 
he  oh%rBd  ^  ni^t  ypu," 

Tmp^  having  in  his  vexati^iit  given  a  kick  to  poor 
JuHinian,  the  faittifal  animal  fe^Dig  I113  aelf-love  and  esteem 
much  iimit,  made  his  escape^  And  bis  master  gavie  chase 
Tegaesting  Horfal  to  ^ait  a  mr  minntea.  Uowever,  he  could 
not  overtake  the  fugitivie  and  Morial  went  to  his  lodgings 
after  a  con«idei^le  dc^. 
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Ill  order  to  have  his  entries  at  Mme,  de  Pontaiilgs  whose 
husband  had  been  a  fellow  emigr^  with  his  father  in  the 
good  old  times  of  Eobespierre,  lie  had  addressed  a  note  to 
that  gentleman^  mentioning  that  he  had  in  cliarge  to  return 
to  him  a  keepsake  from  his  dead  comrade.  As  he  gets  the 
key  of  his  apartments  from  the  porter  he  is  accosted  by 

A  bulky  little  man,  about  sixty-five  years  old,  square  in  the 
shoulders,  round  in  the  body,  and  fiied  as  firmly  on  his  short  If^s 
as  a  hif^opotamus.  Nothing  more  jovial  or  less  venerable  than  his 
fleshy  and  purple  cheeks,  and  his  jolly  nose  which  exhibited  All  the 
hues  of  the  treacherous  bottle. 

Two  piercing  little  eyes,  sheltered  by  bushy  grey  eyebrows,  gave 
to  his  jocose  visage  the  mocking  expression  which  characterises  the 
portraits  of  Rabelais.  In  a  word,  so  sensual  and  so  epicurean,  so 
jeering  and  so  gastronomic  was  the  countenance,  that  the  white 
hair  which  shadowed  all,  seemed  sadly  out  of  place :  it  was  the 
forehead  of  a  patriarch  crowning  the  mask  of  a  satyr. 

This  lively  old  boy,  predestined  to  apoplexy,  wore  a  loose  blue 
coat,  under  which  his  greenish  silk  vest  enveloping  his  capacious 
stomach,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  curving  shell  of  a 
tortoise.  All  his  dress  was  easy  and  unfashionable,  but  of  the  best 
materials  and  of  unsullied  neatness. 

When  Moreal  finds  it  to  be  his  father's  old  associate  and 
HenrieU^€  uncle  to  boot^  he  bnstles  to  some  purpose  to 
make  him  comfortable;  lighting  up  a  good  fire,  installing 
him  in  an  easy  chair,  &c.;  and  the  old  fox  enjoys  the  welcome 
with  great  glee,  as  he  is  not  very  much  astray  for  the  pre- 
disposing cause. 

when  the  gentleman  is  settled  as  comfortably  as  his  host 
can  tnake  him,  he  lays  before  him  a  roughly  fashioned  little 
white  wood  box  inlaid  with  ebony,  and  presents  him  the  key. 
The  old  gentlemaii  opens  it  with  eagerness,  all  the  sarcasm  of 
his  features  giving  way  to  an  expression  of  deep  emotion. 
On  opening  it  the  usual  appearance  of  a  water-color  paint- 
box is  presented,  with  brushes,  crayons,  saucers,  &c.,  and  on 
the  inside  of  the  lid  appears  in  ink  of  an  old  date. 

The  Marquis  of  PontaUly,  by  the  grace  of  the  French  RepvUie  one 
and  indwiiible,  maker  of  snuff-boxet  and  hUhoqueit — to  hUfiiemd  the 
Viscount  de  Mureal,  by  the  forementianed  grace,  painter  of  hams, 
salads,  pies,  and  other  comestUies. 

The  Marquis  read  this  inscription  aloud,  and  beared  a  profound 
sigh,  and  with  a  sadness  in  his  voice  which  harmonixed  badly  with 
hi»  open  and  rubicund  face,  said,  *' Alas!  when  I  presented  this  to 
your  father,  we  lodged  in  garrets  in  a  strange  land,  and  had  no  ex- 
pectation of  our  estates  ever  b^ing  restored  ;  rather  the  guillotine  if 
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w«  ittempted  to  re-vuit  our  native  soil.     Judge  then  if  we  could  be 

Sf.*^  ••  There  soem  to  have  been  causes  enough  to  throw  jou  into 
ipair.**  '<  Bah  !  we  have  never  since  been  so  happy :  I'll  answer  for 
Tour  father.  Had  we  not  youth,  unconquerable  youth>  on  our  side  ? 
You  will  n«Ter  replace  twenty-five :  grow  old  my  younff  friend  as 
late  as  yoa  can/*  ^  *  *  He  then  took  the  box  on  his  knees,  and 
examined  the  drawers  one  after  another.  "  It  was  in  1797,"  said 
he,  recalling  his  souvenirs  :  '*  we  were  in  Munich  and  our  prospects 
had  had  little  of  the  rosy  hue  about  them.  The  army  of 
Cood^  had  just  been  disbanded  and  our  castles  in  the  air  were  level' 
led  from '  turret  to  foundation  stone.*  It  was  not  as^  in  1793,  when 
we  had  no  doubt  at  all  of  success.  I  recollect  that  after  the  taking 
of  the  lines  of  Weessenburgh,  Viscount  Mortal  was  so  certain  of 
being  restored  to  his  estate  in  a  month,  that  be  appropriated  every 
honnd  he  could  lay  hands  on.  When  asked  the  reason,  he  said  they 
were  to  replace  his  pack  which  the  rascally  peasants  of  Moreal  had 
killed  when  he  was  obliged  to  emigrate.  Poor  Moreal !  he  never 
tasted  game  killed  by  his  new  beagles.  In  1797  after  the  treaty  of 
Oampo  Formio,  all  hope  of  recal  was  lost.  Those  who  were  not  des- 
titute of  resources  settled  down  in  Germany  or  retired  to  England : 
those  who  had  none  (myself  among  the  number)  went  into  the  service 
of  Russia*  or  betook  themselves  to  employments  of  various  kinds, 
some  of  them  being  of  a  very  bizarre  character.  Having  amused 
my  leisure  in  school  days  at  turning,  I  now  made  that  relaxation  my 
bread-winner,  and  ignoring  my  dignity,  I  commenced  to  manufacture 
forthe  honest  Bavaruins^  among  whom  my  tent  was  pitched,  snuff- 
boxes, pipes,  spindles,  and  reels :  behold  a  specimen  of  my  handy 
worL  It  is  not  mo  bad  for  the  production  of  a  gentleman  of  name 
sndarms." 

M.  de  Pontailly  turned  the  box  in  every  direction,  and  contem- 
plated it  in  every  point  of  view  with  paternal  complacency,  then 
went  on.  "  In  the  middle  of  his  paradoxes,  Rousseau  was  sometimes 
right  What  he  said  of  the  utility  of  teaching  the  children  of  the 
rich  some  manual  trade,  struck  the  world  at  that  period  as  exceed- 
ingly sound.  My  poor  old  boxT  "The  best  workman  of  the 
Faobourg  St.  Antoine  could  not  produce  superior  workmanship," 
udd  Moreal,  faithful  to  his  plan  or  determined  flattery. 

**  Your  father  took  to  another  line.  He  had  been  learning  to 
punt  at  school,  and  after  ten  years*  study  had  succeeded  in  producing 
with  water-colors,  what  (with  some  indulgence)  might  be  supposed 
to  represent  the  different  materials  composing  a  dejeuner  ^  Ui 
fimrchette  ;  an  omelette,  a  slice  of  melon,  a  lobster,  Roquefort  cheese, 
and  in  chief,  a  ham:  the  ham  was  the  triumph.  In  varying  the 
disposition  of  these  viands,  and  breaking  up  the  combination  with 
V>tiles  and  glasses,  he  produced  a  series  of  little  pictures  which  he 
confidently  sold  under  the  title  of  *  Studies  from  still  life.'  Each 
wu  the  pendant  of  its  predecessor,  and  it  required  all  the  German 
honbommie  to  bite  at  such  coarse  eatables.  However,  by  these  and 
my  tuminff  lathe,  wo  lived,  and  never  was  our  life  so  happy  as  when 
we  were  obliged  to  labour  for  its  maintenance.'* 

"  My  father  has  often  spoken  of  that  time,  and  the  most  prized 
piece  of  furniture  of  his  chamber  was  that  box,  which  he  said  always 
11 
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recftHed  the  happy  davft  of  Munich.'*  •<  Just  like  myself.  The  two 
water-color  drawings  which  he  gave  me  in  retarn  occupy  the  best 
place  in  my  cabinet ;  and  thougn  they  set  our  artist- vis! tors*  teeth 
on  edge,  I  would  not  exchange  them  for  two  '  Raphaels.*  But  you 
don't  seem  to  set  the  same  value  as  your  father  on  this  relic«  seeing 
you  are  in  such  haste  to  return  it." 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  old  gentleman  to  find   oat  the 
real  motives  of  Mor^rs  wish  for  his  acqaaintance,  and  he  is 
only  too  ready  to  forward  his  views,  as  well  out  of  friendship 
for  his  father,  and  his  own  agreeable  person,  and  manners,  and 
honorable  character,  as  from  a  desire  to  keep  Domier    out  of 
tlve  family.     He  explains  that  he  has  no  influence  over  If. 
Cheva^su^  who  is  so  zealous  a  commoner  that  he  cannot  for^Vc 
nobility  in  any  shape ;  but  that  he  stands  in  awe  of  his  sister, 
Mme»  de  Pontaillj/\  and  that  tlie  only  means  to  succeed  mast 
be  to  win  her  to  his  cause.    The  worst  of  the  matter  is  that 
celebrity  or  talent  of  some  kind  is  the  only  pass-word  to  her 
favor,   and  that  at  the  present  time  Dornier  is  her  chief 
favorite,  she  looking  on  Iiim  as  a  statesman  of  the  first  rank 
from  his  always  having  scraps  of  Montesquieu  or  Jeremy 
Bentham  in  his  mouth.     This  influence  must  be  combated 
by  an  exhibition  of  some  other  species  of  talent. 

''Have  you  talent?     Are  your  acquirements  varied?    Do  joa 
know  the  German  Philosophy  ?"    "  Not  a  shred  of  it."    '•  So  mucfa 
the  worse :  an  oUa  of  Kant,  of  Fichte,  of  Schelling,  and  of  Hesrel, 
would  be  sure  of  success,  and  distance  your  rival  at  once.     Well* 
well ;  you  are  somewhat  of  an  Orientalist ;  you  know  the  Arabic,  the 
Chinese,  the  Sanscrit,  or  the  Hindustanee."     "  Beally  I  do  -not, 
I  am  only  in  possession  of  Latin,  and  even'*— ^"  Bah  I  My  wife 
reads  Tacitus  at  sight.     We  must  exhibit  you  as  a  great  traveller : 
you  have  surely  made  a  short  excursion  to  the  source  of  the  Nile  or 
to  Tombuctoo?'*     "Alas,  no  ;  my  travels  are  limited  to  Italy  aad 
Belgium."     *'  Why  not  say  to  Brie  and  Beauce  ?    Ah*  young  man  \ 
we'll  have  some  trouble  to'  make  you  an  object  of  interest. — Let  as 
look   farther.     You  practise  your   father's  art ;  you  paint  well ; 
Mme.  de  Pontaiily  has  an  album.'*    "  Never  touched  a  brush  in  my 
life.'*    '*  I  am  now  at  my  .wit's  end :  can  vou  magnetize  ?    This 
foolery  would  be  better  than  all  the  others :  it  has  not  yet  penetrated 
Madame*s  salon.    You  shall   magnetize  Dornier,  and   make  him 
confess  that  he  is  a  rascal ;  a  point  you  could  never  bring  him  to 
when  awake.     Ah,  that  would  be  a  master-stroke  !" 

'•  I  regret  the  want  of  magnetic  power."  "  Then  what  in  the 
name  of  Mercury  can  you  do.^"  "  I  have  some  little  knowledge  of 
music :  I  can  sing  at  a  pinch.**  "  Voui  chaniez ;  /en  wis  fort  aise,* 
a  nice  letter  of  introduction  to  a  lady  who  once  had  a  charming 

•  Fontaine's  ••  Aiit  and  Grassliopper." 
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Toici^  and  h^B  not  sung  a  stave  these  ten  years :  music  is  forbidden 
at  ber  meetings.  If  yon  have  only  this  cord  to  your  bow"—-'*  Like 
all  the  worlds  I  have  perpetrated  some  verses  in  my  time."  **  And 
why  did  you  not  confess  the  enormity  an  hour  ago  ?  Here  have  I 
been  so  long  cudgelling  my  brains  to  procure  a  passport,  and  it  in 
your  pocket  all  the  time.  Produce  the  lines.  I  have  sacrificed  to 
the  muses  in  my  day ;  so  it  is  not  to  profane  eyes  your  sweet  secrets 
will  be  exposed.  Head  a  specimen  without  fear :  your  verses  must 
be  bad  indeed  if  they  are  not  better  than  many  that  are  applauded 
even  in  my  wife's  salon.*' 

Moreal  then  produced  a  copy  book  filled  with  the  neatest  writing 

on  both  fides  of  every  page  (no  erasures),  and  presenting  such  a 

specimen  of  caligraphic  excellence  as  would  only  suffer  by  beinff 

printed :  such  amateur  performances  rarely  are.     **  Fine  writing,  * 

said  the  old  man  :  *'  1  am  glad  to  see  that  you  do  not  agree  with 

those  who  look  on  spider-leg  scrawls  as  an  index  of  talent ;  and  all 

because  Buonaparte  took  lessons  in  penmanship  from  a  cat.     Con- 

fiutath"  be   exclaimed,  as  he  examined  the  different  titles  :  "  Hours 

of  Bitteme&s^  good  ;  DtBenckarUmeni,  good,  good ;     Days  of  Sorrow  I 

what  devils   of  titles  I    These  suljects  are  about  as  gay  as  the 

*  lismeotations  of  Jeremiah.'     Tears  of  the  Soul ;  Morbleu,  I  prefer 

the  tears  of  the  vine.     MeUmchttly  h  m*  ds  Lamarliae.     Give  Gsesar 

bis  due ;  is  it  not  to  M*  de  Lamar  tine  that  we  owe  this  vapid  beverage 

of  Melancholy  ?     To  psa.     All  right ,  let  us  turn  to  the  next :  she 

WQold  never  forgive  n)e  for  reading  this  without  leave.    Lost  Hopes, 

I  bsod  you  to  some  ^e  else.    Hymn  to  Despair  t  ah,  I  see  it  is  done 

for  a  wager,"  fixing  a  keen  and  mocking  look  on  the  poet.    ''You 

resUy  are  unpardonable.    Young  had  jost  his  daughter,  or  more 

cprrectly  his  daiu^hter- in-law  ;  and  Dante  had  witnessed  the  burial 

of  his  Beatrice :  but  what  have  you  lost,  happy  young  rogue  ?    The 

Slicking  poets  of  the  day  are  detestable  with  their  disenchantment s 

and  their  meJancMies,     What  would  you  have  done  in  the  times  of 

mv  youthy  if  you  could  do  nothing  but  dream,  weep»  and  curse  ? 

3m  Baman  Festival ;  now  we  have  something  lively.     I  was  at  the 

Garsival  in  1817,  and  can  judge  of  its  merits.'* 

The  pieoe  being  sdected,  Moreal  is  requested  to  read  it 
out,hi«  jodge  aetUing  himaelf  against  the  Wk  of  the  fauteuil^ 
one  hand  under  his  chin,  the  other  in  his  waistcoat,  and  the 
whole  attitude  so  threiiteningly  attentive  that  the  reading 
commenced  in  a  very  shaky  tone.  The  subject  belied  the 
title ;  it  was  a  recital  of  the  martyrdom  of  some  Christians 
Qoder  Nero,  and  the  teeth  of  the  wild  beasts  and  the  torches 
of  the  exeeutionera  had  enough  to  do :  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
legnlar  "  Spasmodic  Tragedy."  When  the  poem  came  to  an 
end,the  poet  found  his  judge  enjoying  a  calm  slumber,  and 
ftvmg  his  copy  book  in  rage  on  the  table.  Thi«  succeeded  in 
ftviking  his  flagging  attention. 
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The  ancient  critic  opened  bis  eyes,  sat  upright,  and  cast  a  derisive 
look  at  the  Viscount.  "  Take  comfort/*  said  he,  **  I  was  not  asleep 
but  reflecting.  In  fact  the  poets  of  this  era  are  a  strange  race  : 
when  they  are  not  weeping  they  are  roaring.  For  instance*  see  the 
wasp's  nest  into  which  you  have  brought  me  with  your  deceptive 
title,  and  what  a  goose  1,  that  allowed  myself  to  be  led  bv  the  nose  I 
And  you  call  this  a  festival  I  Oh,  Pasquin  and  Marforio,  what 
would  you  say  ?  A  festival !  call  it  rather  an  Auto-da-fg,  a  feast  of 
Cannibals,  a  slaughter  house.  If  it  is  to  your  taste,  it  is  not  to  mine. 
Your  festival  smells  of  the  abattoir,  of  burning  pitch,  of  roasting 
flesh.  I  prefer  the  scent  of  roses  or  the  odor  of  old  Falemian.  I 
give  the  palm  to  Albano  over  Bibera.  It  is  easy  to  grind  up  red 
and  black  ;  the  combination  of  sweet  and  delicate  tints^  on  the  con- 
trary, is  not  within  the  scope  of  every  pencil. 

Are  you  thinking  by  chance,  of  sending  these  verses  to  the  printer  ?* 
'*  By  no  means."  *•  Very  well.  Whatever  merit  they  have,  they  are 
verses  at  all  events,  and  will  assure  you  a  reception  Fith  Mme.  de 
Fontailly,  which  neither  your  birth  nor  knowledge  of  the  world 
could  procure.     Shall  I  present  you  to  day  ?••     •      •       • 

M.  Andre  Dornier  was  sitting  by  the  fire  while  M.  Ohevassa  with 
mornine  ffown  on,  and  shaving  brush  in  hand,  was  laying  on  a 
coat  of  lather  before  a  small  looking  glass.  *'  Now,"  said  he,  "  as 
we  are  alone,  let  us  speak  of  the  project  hinted  at  in  your  letter." 
"  Here  it  is.  There  are  between  the  •  centre- left'  and  the  •  left,' 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  deputies  discontent  with  their  file-leaders, 
and  wishing  for  nothing  better  than  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
parliamentary  faction." — 

"  Another  third  party,  I  have  ihought  of  it,"  said  M.  Chevassa, 
always  willing  to  lay  claim  to  priority  of  ideas.  **  Or  rather  d^  fourth 
party  seeing  that  the  third  is  extant.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  fine  debut  to  seize  on  this  floating  mass,  to  establish  yourself 
chief  of  an  influential  coterie  ;  a  certain  opening  to  become  one  day 
the  master  of  an  entire  section."  "  A  superb  debut :  I've  been  long 
ripening  this  project  in  my  mind." 

"  Among  the  men  spoken  of,  there  is  not  one,  capable  of  disputing 
the  first  place  .with  you  :  it  is  now  vacant :  why  not  occupy  it  ?"  "I 
will  take  possession  of  it:  I  said  so  to  myself  as  we  drove  along." 
'*  This  is  the  plan  :  you  will  establish  a  paper.**  •«  Hum  1"  said  M. 
Chevassu,  recollecting  the  hole  made  m  his  purse  by  the  Douay 
Patriot,  "  I  see  your  objections  and  can  remove  them.  I  have  not 
lost  my  time  since  my  arrival.  I  have  seen,  sounded,  tried  these 
members :  they  will  give  their  patronage  to  the  journal :  deputies 
never  give  more.  Two  bankers  are  already  engaged  as  sureties. 
Our  present  prospects  secure  our  existence  for  a  year  ;  but  as  it  is 
expeaient  that  your  position  should  be  high  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
scribers, and  your  influence  paramount,  it  will  be  needful  to  invest  a 
respectable  suin,say  fifty  thousand  francs." ''  Fifty-thousand  francs  !" 
cried  the  deputy,  turning  round  so  briskly  that  he  cut  his  chin, 
'*  It  is  a  heavy  draw  I  acknowledge,  looking  on  it  as  mere  money,  but 
light  when  the  result  is  taken  into  account.  Our  thirty  deputies 
are  at  this  moment  only  scattered  wheat-stalk?  ;   the  jourival  will  be 
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the  band  binding  tbein  into  a  sheaf ;  and  he  who  holds  the  band  holds 
the  sheaf.'*     "  ft  was  from  me  you  learned  this  clear  and  precise 
logic  ;  but  you  should  have  added  in  order  to  complete  the  image, 
'  who  carries  the  sheaf  gathers  the  grain.*       **  Doubtless  the  object 
is  desirable,  but  fifty-thousand  francs  1"      '«  What  do  you  think  of 
Mme.  de  Pontailly contributing  a  like  sum?"      "  My  sister !  a  rank 
Carlist,  fifty-thousand  francs    to   establish   a    patriotic  journal  1" 
*'  What  does  she  care,  so  that  it  affords  room  to   the  speculations 
of  herself  and  her  literary  protegees  !"    "  Ah,  the  blue  stocking  1 
If  I  incur  expense,  it  is  for  the  perfecting  of  a  scheme  long  in  con- 
templatioD.       But  have  you,  young  man,  weighed  one  difiiculty  ? 
After  ally  I  am  the  representative  of  the  ^extreme  left/  and  conse- 
quently of  a  frank  opposition  ;  and  if  this  paper  appears,  concessions 
must  be  made  to  the  discordant  opinions  of  the  body   you  speak  of: 
1  must,  in  fact,   lean  lightly  on  the  *  centre-left.'  "       **  And  what 
shall  prevent  you  ?"     **  Ought  the  deputy  forget  the  pledges  of  the 
candidate  ?"     '*  Louis  XII.  forgot  the  affronts  offered  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans."       '*  A  jest  is  not  an  answer.       If  I  depart  a  line  from 
the  path  laid  down  in  my  electoral  address,  what  will  my  constitu. 
entssay?**  '*  If  it  were  only  your  constituents,"  said  Dor nier,  with 
the  air  of  7*ar<u^  when  he  exclaims,  «t  ce  n*e$t  que  le  cielt       I 
would  soon   bring  them  to  reason.       It  will   be  merely  the  affair 
of  a  little  supplementary  act  to  complete  your  profession  of  faith. 
There  is  not  an  elector  to  be  found  who  can  resist  this  sort  of 
codicil  when  well  seasoned  with  patriotic  spices.      Do  you  fear  an 
imperative  order  from  your  electors  ?"    **  I  would  never  submit  to 
SQch  slavery,"  said  the  deputy  with  a  proud  accent. 

"  Besides,  with  a  consciousness  of  your  powerful  faculties,  how 
could  you  submit  to  enact  a  secondary  or  hum-drum  part  at  the 
chamber  ?      However  great  your  modesty,  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
jour  real  value  ;  yon  must  feel   instinctively  the  possession  of  pow- 
er."   «•  Dornier,  Domier,"  said  the  deputy,   waving  his  razor  as 
majestically  as  if  it  ^ere  a  sceptre.    "  Yes,  I  will  repeat  it  even  at 
the  risk  of  displeasing  you  ;  your  proper  sphere  is  in  the  administra* 
tion  of  authority :  thither  you  tend  as  to  your  proper   centre.     Do 
not  think  it  a  renegation  of  your  principles  ;  it  is  merely  the  moral 
application  of  the  laws  of  gravitation.     A  man  such  as  you  may 
traverse  the  Cote  gauche^  but  he  cannot  rest  there ;  allow  me  to  make 
a  comparison.     A  political  career  resembles  a  jaunt  on  a  rail- road. 
Ton  start  from  the  station  of  opposition  to  arrive  at  the  station  of 
power.      At  first  you  put  on  all  your  steam,  Pure  Left,      Bye  and 
Dye,  you  moderate  the  speed  a  trifle.  Dynastic  lAift,     After  a  little, 
a  still  more  moderate  speed  is  assumed,  Lejt  Centre.     Finally  as  we 
approach  our  object,  we  diminish  the  motive  force,    we  relax  the 
rate :  we  are  not  flying  now,  we  glide  easily,  gently,  Smorzando ;  and 
ve  conclude  by  stopping  without  shock  or  concussion  at  the  minis* 
terial  benches  :  there  we  dismount  and  take  our  official  seat-"    ^*  But 
are  you  not  aware  that  you  are  a  very  Bou^?'*  cried  M.  Chevassu 
who  had  smilingly  listened  to  this  parliamentary  theory  notwith- 
standing his  rigid  principles.      **  I  feel  myself  honored  by  being 
your  pupil,"  answered  Dornier  with  a  bow  full  of  modesty. 

Oar  legislator  has  now  got  on  his  white  cravat^  mouuiing 
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as  high  as  his  ears  to  give  him  a  dignified  air,  and  his  black 
body-coat  buttoned  from  top  to  bottom ;  but  he  is  much 
annojed  by  the  entrance  of  Prospery  all  muddy  and  disarranged 
from  an  unsuccessful  chase  after  Jusiinian,  He  taker  the 
liberty  of  asking  his  grave  father,  "  whether  he  has  seen  the 
truant/*  and  this  does  not  tend  to  restore  his  good  temper. 
He  enjoys  the  idea  of  the  newspaper,  as  it  will  ensure  him 
free  admission  at  the  theatres  in  quality  of  its  dramatic 
feuilletonist,  an  office  he  intends  to  take.  Howevet,  31.  CAePas§m 
commences  a  grave  lecture  on  the  subject  of  the  respeelability 
of  the  family,  now  reckoning  four  hundred  fhll  years'  enjoy* 
inent  of  roturiership,  without  a  single  mis-alliance  with  t 
noble  family  {Prober  perceiving  that  one  hundred  years 
additional  have  been  laid  on  since  the  election) ;  and  after 
specifying  several  of  their  ancestors,  all  respectable  and  seri- 
ous men  without  exception,  even  himself  being  taodestlj 
quoted,  he  asks  his  truant,  '^  what  he  considers  himself  to  be^ 
to  which  Graceless  replies  that  he  feels  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
devihshly  wearied  citizen,  and  prepares  for  a  doze  on  the  sofa. 

This  is  too  bad :  high  words  follow,  and  the  prodigal  is 
ordered  out  of  his  father's  august  presence.  He  obeys  with 
great  alacrity,  and  the  dignified  but  really  weak  father  sends 
Dornier  after  him  to  prevent  some  rash  escapade,  this  selfish 
Mentor  wishing  for  nothing  better  in  the  interim  than  a 
rupture  between  child  and  parent. 

While  preparing  for  her  visit  to  her  dMni-^Mdlle.  H&nrieCU 
acquaints  her  papa  that  she  will  not  take  the  acoompHshed  Mr. 
i>or«t^rfor her  life's  partneron  any  account;  Moreal  VihAtT  iht 
wing  of  the  Marquis  is  preparing  for  the  same  visit ;  Doruier  is 
ako  on  the  road  to  the  same  bourne,  and  even  Prosper  is  about 
to  indulge  her  with  a  taste  of  his  quaUty.  So  oar  readers  must 
dispose  themselves  for  a  peep  into  her  learned  salon. 

Mme.  de  Pontailly  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  youth,  and  is 
still  a  fine  Woman.  At  a  certain  epoch,  she  had  looked  back 
with  regret  on  the  delights  and  charms  of  young  life,  but 
though  the  future  loomed  drear  in  comparison,  she  resolved 
that  whatever  enjoyments  were  in  store  for  middle-aged 
women  were  not  to  be  despised.  So  having  lost  or  dismissed 
her  train  of  admirers,  she  took  to  patronize  talent  and  liter- 
ary excellence  of  every  kind.  Accustomed  to  the  tunnoil  of 
the  fashionable  world,  she  coQkl  not  endure  the  neglect  into 
which  those  women  fall  who  have  no  Mibstitute  for  the  plea- 
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9ares  that  pass  with  youth.  Amiable  cavalier;^  were  replaced 
bjr  men  of  scieoce;  gay  deceivers,  by  wits;  coxcombs^  by 
pedants.  Being  now  at  the  mature  term  of  forty-six,  she 
resolved  to  enjoy  the  delights  arising  from  mental  excitement 
and  occupation^  till  more  advanced  years  should  require  an- 
other change  of  scene.  She  was  determined  to  defer  the 
reign  of  cards  and  gossip  to  the  hitest  possible  hour. 

However  strong  her  predilection  for  men  of  distinction^  on  one 
point  she  was  inexorable.  Homer  with  mud  on  his  boots,  Dante 
with  a  hole  at  his  elbow,  or  Shakespeare  in  wooden  shoes  would  find 
an  indifferent  reception  in  her  sanctuary,  a  sanctuary  dreaded  by 
uncombed  and  slovenly  artists. 

On  half  a  dozen  of  chairs  ranged  in  a  semicircle  before  the  fire, 
herself  occupying  a  causeuse  at  one  side,  were  seated  the  same  number 
of  celebrities  more  or  less  ugly  or  old.  Beginning  at  the  hostess  they ' 
Dumbered  thus.  A  Peer  of  France,  a  historian  whose  chief  merit 
consisted  in  a  knowledge  of  the  true  pronunciation  of  Latin  and  Ger- 
man names  ;  a  Russian  geotleman  despotic  in  his  own  country,  liberal 
in  Paris  ;  an  Italian  poet,  author  of  some  classic  tragedies,  washy 
imitations  of  Alfieri ;  a  Mexican  general  as  silent  as  the  Techichi  of 
his  country,  hot  having  the  merit  of  being  come  from  afar  ;  last  of 
all  a  young  romancer,  a  dabbler  in  the  dishevelled  literature  of  the 
period. 

At  home,  Mme.  de  Pontailly  was  accustomed  to  direct  the  order 
of  the  conversation,  as  the  president  of  the  chamber  directs  the 
^Utical  discussions  in  that  august  hall.  She  always  had  the  sub- 
ject settled  on  before  hand,  and  the  company  acquiesced  accordingly. 
One  day  politics  were  the  theme ;  another,  literature  flourished ;  then 
wrhaps  the  fine  arts,  succeeded  in  turn  by  the  exact  sciences. 
Mme.  de  Pontully  interested  herself  in  all,  understood  all,  spoke  on 
all,  but  as  every  one  is  not  similarly  gifted,  woe  to  the  poet  who 
cune  on  the  day  devoted  to  chemistry ;  and  wretched  the  naturalist 
who  tumhled  into  the  midst  of  a  philological  discussion :  their 
tenches  were  locked  for  the  day. 

The  order  of  this  day  was  the  comparative  merit  of  the  poetry  of 
Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo  ;  but  in  spite  of  her  unceasing  efforts, 
the  debate  did  not  come  up  to  her  wishes :  the  theme  pleased  no  one. 
The  Peer  would  have  preferred  to  hold  forth  on  the  little  parliament- 
try  intrigues  of  the  hour  ;  the  Merovingian  historian  would  be  better 
pleased  to  have  some  errors  respecting  Hlodovigh  put  to  rights  ;  the 
Bassian  had  not  yet  got  beyond  Voltaire  and  J.  J.  Rousseau  ;  the 
Italian  would  have  freely  spoken  of  his  own  verses,  but  those  of 
othera  interested  him  little:  the  Mexican  was  not  ready  in  French, 
and  the  romancer  looked  on  poetry  as  R  eynard  on  the  grapes. 

"Ah  I  how  little  versatilitv  and  expansion  among  my  party!** 
nghed  the  poor  lady :  "  Will  none  of  my  poets  present  themselves 
to  da)  ;**  and  as  she  spoke  her  wish  was  gratified :  the  door  opened 
*nd  in  came  the  Marquis  and  Moreal.  •  •  •  In  the  ante- 
room Mentor  had  given  a  few  directions  to  Telemachus.     "  Have 
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courage  ;  you  are  well  looking  and  have  a  good  voice  :  rou  will  be 
settled  at  the  side  of  the  mantel-piece  opposite  my  wife ;  that  is  to  be 
your  tribune.  Assume  a  modest  but  easy  attitude ;  one  hand  in 
^  your  waistcoat,  the  other  hanging  ^acefully  by  your  side  ;  cast  a 
glance  also  now  and  then  at  the  ceihng  :  with  eyes  so  ezpressiye  as 
yours  this  will  produce  a  good  effect. 

No  Roman  Festival  on  your  life  :  something  agreeable  if  possible^ 
such  as  a  hymn  in  honour  of  the  fair  sex.  Women  pardon  os  for 
reproaching  them  in  prose,  but  in  verse  they  must  be  worshipped  on 
bended  knees ;  recollect  this." 

Madame  had  been  aware  of  Mor^aPs  rejection  by  her  bro- 
ther, and  had  resented  it  on  more  than  one  account ;  and  though 
Domier  was  in  favor  for  his  political  knowledge^  the  noble 
air  and  handsome  countenance  of  our  lover,  together  with 
*his  supposed  poetical  gifts  wrought  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
susceptible  Marquise. 

"As  you  are  a  poet  you  can  draw  us  out  of  our  present  embarrass- 
ment. We  were  speaking  of  the  two  great  masters  of  modern  poetry, 
M.  de  Lamartine,  and  M,  Victor  Hugo.  We  hesitated  to  decide 
between  two  Huch  great  writers ;  but  you  who  cultivate  their  art 
must  have  a  matured  opinion,  and  your  word  should  possess 
authority.  To  which  of  the  bards,.  Monsieur,  do  you  accord  the 
preference  ?" 

Mortal  had  been  prepared  to  repeat  verses  known  by  rote,  and 
was  frightened  by  this  request  to  improvise  on  a  difficult  subject  in 

{>rose,  fearing  besides  to  chance  on  a  decision  not  agreeable  to  the 
ady  patroness.  He  might  have  known  that  women  in  general, 
prefer  Lamartine  to  Victor  Hugo,  as  in  Louis  XIV*S  time^  they 
preferred  Racine  to  Corneille.  Madame  followed  the  general 
opinion  of  her  sex,  and  as  her  husband  had  often  heard  this  opinion 
expressed,  he  relieved  our  hero  by  making  in  the  air  a  capital  L. 
Guided  by  this  sign,  the  Viscount  commenced  his  theme  with  aa 
eloquence  that  surprised  himself.  In  a  parallel  enlivened  with 
ingenious  touches,  he  characterised  the  style  of  the  two  illustrious 
poets  ;  established  the  points  in  which  they  agreed,  and  those  in 
which  they  differed  ;  gave  to  each  a  due  tribute  of  deserved  praise ; 
and  after  seeming  to  hesitate  a  little  as  to  whom  the  laurel  should 
be  given,  finally  decreed  it  to  the  outhor  of  The  Meditations, 

"  1  think  it  impossible  to  treat  a  literary  subject  with  better  taste 
or  greater  impartiality,  said  the  Marquise  delighted  to  find  her  own 
opinion  established  by  the  formal  judgment  ofthe  Viscount.  This 
is  what  I  call  true  criticism.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  also.  Messieurs  ?'* 
There  was  unanimous  agreement  on  the  point,  though  they  had 
already  begun  to  hold  the  lucky  candidate  in  thorough  dislike. 
(The  expected  defnand  on  his  ovm  poetical  powers  is  made  in  due  course, 
and  the  Marquis  cries)  "  Come,  make  room  at  the  tribune,"  and 
Moreai  took  the  required  attitude,  and  threw  up  his  eyes  to  the 
ceiling  with  an  air  of  reverie,  which  well  became  his  expressive 
countenance.      "As    Mme.    la   Marquise    admires    the    poetry    of 
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Lsnuurtine/'  said  be,  after  a  momeTit  of  ieeming  reflection,  perhaps 
she  will  shew  indulgence  to  some  lines  which  I  have  dared  to  place 
nnder  the  invocation  of  the  great  poet,  unworthy  homage  without 
doubt. 

**  We  are  all  attention,"  said  the  Marquise,  now  radiant  with 
pleasure  at  seeing  her  day  of  poetry,  which  had  like  to  have  d^ed  of 
inaoition,  take  an  interesting  turn. 

lilmial  recites  his  mediocre  verses,  and  the  Marquise  is 
still  more  delighted.  Dornier  enters  during  the  recital,  and 
strives  to  confuse  the  poet  with  his  scornful  and  hostile 
glances,  but  is  unsuccessful. 

**  Well  Monsieur  Dornier,**  said  the  Marquis,  with  a  caustic 
smile,  ''what  do  you  think?  Are  not  these  fine  verses."  "Are 
they  really  verses,"  said  Dornier,  affecting  surprise.  "  Well  what 
are  they  if  not  ?  prose  ?"  •'  I  did  not  say  they  were  prose  either  "  Well 
tbey  must  be  one  or  the  other;  even  M.  Jourdain  himself  would 
lUow  that.**  "  I  am  not  M.  Jourdain,  so  I  will  not  allow  it.*'  The 
Marqmse  overhearing  the  dialogue,  took  up  the  discourse  with  an 
icy  tone.  "  Monsieur,  writing  some  articles  in  a  newspaper  does  not 
slways  qualify  to  pass  true  judgment  on  poetry  :  one  ma^  be  deep  in 
poetical  economy,  and  yet  not  know  the  language  of  Racine." 

Homier  having  come  off  second  best,  is  relieved  by  the 
entrance  of  M.  Ckevassu  and  Henrietie.  The  Boturier  reads 
a  lectoie  to  the  servant  for  inflicting  a  '^  de"  on  his  name  in 
introducing  him ;  holds  an  unfriendly  conference  with  his  sister 
on  account  of  her  reception  of  Moreal,  then  enters  on  confiden- 
tial matters  with  Dornier ;  and  all  the  time,  the  lovers  are  as 
happy  as  circumstances  will  allow.  Are  they  not  in  the  same 
room,  and  at  liberty  to  throw  furtive  glances  on  each  other  at 
intervals  I 

The  door  of  the  salon  was  opened,  and  in  the  middle  of  this 
reunion  of  persons,  careful  as  to  costume,  polished  in  manner,  and  of 
guarded  language,  suddenly  appeared  a  being,  brusque  and  negligent 
to  the  last  degree,  and  shewing  as  much  contempt  for  euphuism  as 
for  etiquette. 

The  student  made  his  way  through  the  crowd.  (Those  to  whom 
he  vas  unknown  wondering  at  his  admission),  enchanted  at  the  effect 
he  was  producing,  as  he  knew  it  would  enrage  his  aunt. 

He  advanced  as  fast  as  he  could  towards  her.  and  as  if  impelled 
bj  nepotic  affection,  hastened  to  throw  himself  into  her  arms.  The 
Marquise  detested  these  manifestations  of  tenderness,  particularly  in 
public,  and  everything  r^embling  what  Conde  speaking  of  Pichegru, 
called  the  tender  effiisions  of  the  Corpi  de  Oardte,  So  she  orew 
back  to  avoid  the  inconvenient  accolade,  but  she  had  to  endure  the 
Wf  at  least. 

'*  Monsieur,**  said  she  to  her  nephew,  darting  a  look  of  dignified 
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anger  on  him,  "it  seeoit that  the  schools  of  law  and  of  politeness 
are  not  identical.  You  naaj  kiss  a  lady's  hand  if  she  cboose  to 
present  it,  but  these  tmbrassudes,  even  between  relatives,  are  in  verjr 
bad  taste  ?" 

«Do  not  be  annoyed,  dear  aunt^'*  returned  Prosper,  without  being 
at  all  affected :  "  I  believe  no  one  kisses  a  woman's  Kahd  anleas  sfa^ 
happens  to  be  old,  and  you,  dear  aunt,  are  so  youn^."  ''  And  yoa  so 
badly  brought  up,"  said  the  Marquise,  lowering  her  voice,  **  that  I 
blush  to  be  your  aunt."  **  Oh,  you  blush,"  said  the  student,  who 
was  about  to  make  solne  impertinent  allusion  to  the  little  toilette 
economies  of  ladies  when  they  approach  fifty,  but  a  supplicant  glance 
from  Henriette  stopped  hira.  •*  Will  you  permit  me  to  dine  with 
you  in  this  modest  costume,"  said  he  in  revenge,  drawing  her  atten- 
tion to  a  dress  more  whimsical  than  correct.  **  I  shall  not  press  yon 
undoubtedly,"  said  she,  assuming  her  g^and  air.  <*  Oh,  how  good 
you  are,  my  dear  aunt  1  you  always  anticipate  my  wishes."  So  the 
student,  glaa  "^f  his  success  in  vexing  his  relative,  ran  off  to  shake 
hands  with  the  Marquis. 

"  Ah,  good  boy,  are  you  there  !  incorrigible  as  usual,  I  see  by  my 
wife's  air  that  you  have  manaered  to  enrage  her.  You  should  not  vei 
her«  especially  as  we  are  childless."  **  Alas !  it  is  too  late,"  answered 
Prosper  with  affected  oootrition.  Disgraced  by  my  aunt,  proscribed 
by  my  father  ;  such  at  this  moment  is  the  condition  of  your  unfortu- 
nate  nephew.  If  you  close  your  arms,  there  is  nothing  left  but  the 
grave's  repose."  "  I  do  not  mean  to  close  arms  or  heart,  but  still  I 
must  give  you  advice.  A  little  foolery  is  excusable :  too  much  will 
set  the  world  against  you.  What  have  you  done  to  your  father  ?" 
"  Nothing  whatever.  I  am  the  very  model  of  a  son  ;  it  is  my  father 
on  the  contrary  who  outrages  all  laws  human  and  divine.  Did  he 
not  propose  to  send  me  to  a  board-and-lodging  house  ?"  "  And  he 
was  right.  In  his  place  I  would  have  done  it  long  ago.  '*  Ah !  there 
would  be  a  great  difference."  •'  How  ?"  "  You  are  of  the  ancient 
regime,  and  domestic  despotism  would  be  only  a  legitimate  applicatioa 
of  your  principles  ;  but  my  father !  a  deputy  for  the  left,  to  make  ao 
attempt  on  the  liberty  of  a  citizen  !  For  after  all,  am  I  not  a  citizen  ?** 

He  soon  after  accosts  Moreal  and  reminds  hira  of  his  wish 
to  meet  him  next  morning  at  St.  Mande.  Moreal  appoints 
the  morning  after. 

An  instant  after,  Mortal  negligently  approached  Dornier  who 
seemed  earnestly  occupied  studying  an  album  in  the  recess  of  a 
window.  "  Monsieur,"  said  he  with  a  haughty  air,  "  I  ask  an  expla- 
nation of  the  look  you  thought  proper  to  fix  on  me  when  I  was 
reciting  my  verses.*'  "  When  I  am  in  the  theatre,  I  am  accustomed 
to  look  at  the  actors,"  replied  Dornier^  with  an  air  as  disdainful  as 
his  own.  "  You  are  not  in  a  theatre  now,  nor  am  I  an  actor.  You 
may  think  my  poetry  detestable  if  you  like,  but  I  forbid  you  to  look 
insolently  at  me."  "I  did  not  ask  your  permission,  and  that's  the 
only  answer  I  choose  to  give."  He  cast  a  look  of  defiance  on  the 
Viscount,  and  they  exchanged  a  mutual  glance  of  deep  but  silent  haU. 
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"  1  •§•  joa  comprehend.  We  both  desire  the  tame  object.  One  of 
Bsis  too  many.'*  **lfyou  wish  for  a  duel  I  am  at  your  orders.*' 
•<  To  morrow  morning  at  8  o'Olock,  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  You 
hire  thi  choice  of  arms."        •        •        «         • 

When  Doruier  finds  that  there  is  an  impending  challenge 
also  00  Ptiupe/s  $ide,  he  is  exceedingly  chagrined  that  his 
o«rn  tarn  ia  to  be  first.  Prosper ,  however  is  determined  to 
have  tlie  priority  which  shame  prevents*  Doruier  from  permitting, 
bat  the  student  concocts  a  plan  to  disappoint  him ;  after  their 
dinner  at  a  restaurant':!:,  they  come  out  on  the  boulevards  to  re* 
fresh  themselves  with  the  spectacle  of  an  emeute,  an  occurrence 
vhich  took  place  every  evening. 

At  the  end  of  ld34»  the  emeutei  had  wofully  degenerated.  Civil 
vtr  was  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  a  charivari ;  the  cane  of  the 
police  agents  had  replaced  the  musket.  A  popular  commotion  was 
cow  only  a  lively  scene  played  by  some  youn^  prole taires  (always 
friendly  to  a  little  disturbance),  and  witnessed  by  a  number  of  idlers 
equally  ready  to  patronise  a  gratuitous  exhibition. 

This  was  the  usual  programme.  Early  in  the  evening  two  detach- 
ments of  Municipal  Guards  on  foot,  established  themselves  at  Porte 
St.  Denis  and  Porte  St.  Martin,  each  flanked  by  a  squad  of  SergenU 
de  VUle,  and  some  auxiliaries  out  of  uniform  out  easily  known  by 
their  blue  great  coats,  their  disobliging  looks,  and  stout  canes. 
Some  mounted  patroles  of  the  Municipal  Guard  kept  moving  from 
one  post  to  the  other,  surveying  the  groups  of  stragglers  a3  shep- 
herd dogs  look  after  their  flocks  ;  with  this  difl^rence  that  the  armed 
guardians  flell  on  their  sheep  with  the  flats  of  their  swords  at  the 
first  alert.  The  crowds  became  by  degrees  more  compact,  troops 
of  yonng  citizens  in  blouses  arrived  from  the  boulevards,  the  city,  and 
the  ^ubourgs  :  they  jostle  and  cru^,  they  whistle,  they  shout,  they 
channt  patriotic  songs ;  the  festival  commences  in  earnest. 

At  times  the  patrol  quitting  their  sauntering  pace,  charged  the 
crowds  at  a  brisk  trot,  and  swept  the  boulevards,  as  a  lively  breeze 
in  Autumn  scatters  the  dead  leaves.  At  other  times  the  men  with 
the  forbidding  visages  roshed  on  the  next  group  to  them,  brandish, 
ing  tbeur  canes  in  an  artist  like  manner,  seized  at  hazard  some  ludi- 
vrdnals  suspected  of  having  whistled,  and  like  hungry  spiders, 
dragged  these  foolish  blue-bottles  into  a  c&vem  in  the  interior  of 
Porte  8t.  l>eius.  At  1 1  o'clock,  the  Mqnicipal  Guards  sought  their 
mrd  rooms,  the  spies  their  dens,  thirtt  poor  devils,  the  least  culpa- 
ole  uf  the  whole  lot  were  conducted  to*prison,  and  all  was  over. 
Neit  evening  the  entertainments  were  repeated. 

Prober's  plan  being  to  get  Dornier  into  the  hands  of  the 
men  with  the  canes  for  a  day  or  so,  till  his  own  meetiug  with 
Itoreat  was  over^  got  him  into  a  troublesome  crow^  much 
ftgainst  his  will,  and  acted  Um  republictm  so  naturally  that 
their  party  was  charged  by  the  blue  coat  boys,  and  Dornier, 
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being  helped  by  his  friend  to  a  fall  (accidentally,  of  coun«e) 
was  in  their  hands  in  a  moment.  Now  was  our  student  ii 
raptures ;  but  stumbling  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Deui 
on  a  sergent  de  ville  to  whom  he  had  demonstrated  the  stren^tl 
of  his  arm  on  a  late  occasion,  he  was  overpowered  by  force  o 
odds,  and  obliged  to  rejoin  his  betrayed  friend  in  the  cavern. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Moreal  and  his  friend  the  Marqul 
had  their  trouble  gratis  next  morning  at  the  wood  of  Viiiceijne5 

M.  de  Chevassu  is  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  uuaccount 
able  absence  of  Domier;  for  he  is  preparing  for  bis  debut  i/j 
the  Chamber,  and  is  puzzled  whether  he  will  make  his  orato- 
rical opening  after  the  thunder-clap  fashion  of  Mirabeau^ 
imitate  the  spirited  answer  of  Pitt  to  Lord  Nugent  (?),  or 
follow  Burke  in  his  oration  for  the  American  exemption  froin 
taxes.  A  sudden  inspiration  seizes  him  ;  some  sugar  manu- 
facturers have  entrusted  him  a  petition,  and,  on  the  simple 
ground  of  the  beet-root,  he  would  execute  such  flowery  lace- 
work  as  would  delight  and  charm  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

According  to  him,  the  sugar  question  presented  two  faces,  interior 
and  exterior.  Interiorly,  it  was  connected  with  all  the  grievance? 
of  the  opposition,  the  forgetting  of  the  promises  of  1830,  the  non- 
performance of  the  programme  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  tendencj 
towards  retrograde  notions,  the  corruption  of  officers  in  power,  the 
falsification  of  the  electoral  lists,  the  hatred  of  every  species  of  reform. 
Exteriorly,  the  eloquent  tribune  took  a  wider  field.  With  the  calm 
strength  of  an  ei^le  who  balances  himself  with  ease  above  the  highest 
mountain  peaks,  he  descanted  on  the  most  arduous  questions  of  the 
moment.  Eastern,  Spanish,  Belgian,  Algerian.  In  this  birds'-eje 
prospect,  oh,  what  variety  of  episodes,  what  unexpected  transitions, 
what  luxur J  of  metaphor,  what  boldness  of  the  figure  Prosopopeia ! 
Biting  sketch  of  the  abject  position  of  the  cabinet  in  the  face  of  £u. 
rope,  defia,nce  to  la  peijide  Aibion,  protest  in  favor  of  Polish  nation- 
ality, lamentations  over  negi^o  slavery,  philosophical  dissertation  on  the 
decay  of  Turkey,  prophetic  tableau  of  the  mighty  duel  between  Eng- 
land  and  Kussia,  marching  against  each  other  from  opposite  pointi 
of  Asia ;  sad  return  to  the  pitiable  position  of  France,  obliged  to 
witness,  without  sharing  in  this  magnificent  spectacle  ;*  patriotic 
homafre  to  the  tomb  at  St.  Helena ;  and  all  in  reference  to  beet  root 
In  conclusion,  the  orator  returning  to  his  legume,  pathetically  es- 
tablished ;  that  if  they  added  to  the  tariff  of  native  sugar,  so  much  as 
a  centime  per  kilogramme,  they  might  as  well  pitch  France  at  once 
into  the  abyss. 

While  he  wishes  for  the  return  of  Domier  and  wonders  &t 

c^M^^f  *  curious  commentary  recent  events  furnish  toithe  prophecf 
of  M,  Chevaisu  uttered  in  1884  I—Ed.  I.  Q,  R.  f    y     j 
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his  absence.  Lis  brotlier-in-law  enters  with  the  intent  of  ad- 
vancing MoreaCn  suit,  and  doing  Domier  all  the  mischief  he 
can  by  relating  his  failure  to  appear  on  the  ground.  He  ef- 
fects no  good,  and  they  soparate-in  a  very  ill  humor  with  each 
other.  MorSal  pays  a  visit  to  Mme.  de  Pontailly  in  the 
evening,  and  is  employed  inspecting  an  album  in  company 
vitk  HenrieUe,  when  the  devil  takes  that  opportunity  of  re- 
minding the  aunt  that  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that  she  possessed 
charms  snperior  to  those  of  lier  niece,  that  she  still  retains 
enough  of  mature  personal  beauty,  with  superior  mental  en-, 
dovments  to  enhance  them  j  that  it  would  be  delicious  to 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  mutual  affection  again,  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  chain  down  the  talented,  handsome  viscount 
to  the  mindless  young  chit  beside  him,  that  it  was  shameful 
on  her  part  to  be  so  engrossed  by  him  for  such  a  length  as 
tliey  have  been  sitting  together,  &c.  So  she  approaches  and 
requests  her  niece  to  give  orders  for  serving  the  tea,  orders  very 
reloctantly  obeyed. 

"  Do  you  find  in  this  album  any  design  worthy  of  your  attention  ?" 
Mud  she  to  Moreal  in  a  tone  half  tender  half  resentful.  "  Everything 
is  charming,  madamey  particularly  this  landscape."  "  Landscape  ! 
do  Tou  DOt  see  that  it  is  a  sea  view  ?"  **  Oh,  doubtless,"  answered 
the  embarrassed  lover :  "  that  is  what  I  meant  to  saVf  a  marine 
landscape."  *•  But  where  is  the  land  portion  ?  it  is  only  two  ships 
on  the  open  sea.*'  "  In  the  open  sea,  as  you  properly  remark,  madam, 
1  give  to  the  word  '  landscape'  too  extensive  a  signification." 

Now  Juno  gets  at  her  old  trick  of  borrowing  Venus's 
Cestus,  and  indulges  Mortal  with  half  an  hour  of  her  conver- 
sation with  which  he  could  have  well  dispensed.     She  is  by 
this  time  determined  to  allow  no  tete-a-tetes  while  Henrieite 
is  under  her  protection  :  it  would  be  contra  bonos  mores,  and 
be  acting  disloyally  towards  her  brother :  and  when  her  bus- 
hand  endeavours  to  win  her  over  to  the  wishes  of  the  young 
people,  he  finds  her  ears  closed,  and  her  feelings  far  from 
(nendly.    The  only  concession  she  makes  is  permission  to 
Moreal  to  come  and  plead  iiis  cause  in  person.     The  husband 
thinks  that  he  would  not  have  been  flattered  by  getting  such 
a  commission  ten  years  ago,  makes  no  remark,  but  keeps 
np  his  niece's  spirits  as  well  as  he  can.    Poor  JJT.  Chevassu 
is  now  feeling  the  loss  of  Domier.     In  a  conference  with  the 
uiembera  of  his  section  of  the  house,  he  has  taken  the  airs  of 
a  cttef  on  himself  ail  at  once,  and  disgusted  or  prejudiced 
evc7  one  of  them,  no  silver  tongned,  Dornier  being  there 
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to  make  things  agreeable.  Of  course  be  attribotes  it  to  hi^ 
evident  innate  greatness  which  little  spirits  like  theirs  could 
onlj  look  on  with  envy.  In  a  visit  paid  to  his  sister  he 
announces  to  his  daughter  that  he  will  not  insist  on  bei 
marriage  with  Domier,  and  while  she  is  overcome  with  joj, 
the  MarquU  enters^  and  gives  her  a  commission  to  arrange 
some  things  in  his  library. 

^  Well  Monsieur  the  Deputy,"  said  he»  as  she  left  the  room, 
"  where  are  we  now  ?  are  we  upturning  the  ministry  ?  are  we  declar- 
ing war  against  all  Europe?  are  we  effecting  electoral  reform?" 
**  Too  many  questions  at  once,"  said  the  deputy  not  at  all  sensible  of 
the  irony.       **  But  this  I  say,  that  if  the  ministry  is  not  put  out  by 
the  address,  it  will  be  left  in  a  hopeless  condition,    For  m j  own  part 
as  soon  as  J  have  established  my  posiHon  in  the  chamber*  I  will 
trouble  Messieurs  the  ministers  with  a  few  propositions  of  which  thej 
will  be  forced  to  make  cabinet  questions.       We  shall  see  how  thej 
will  get  out  of  the  difficulty. "      **  Ah,  truly,  a  cabinet  question  ! 
now  I  am  going  to  propose  to  you  a  cabinet  question  ;  we  shall  see 
if  it  is  worth  yours,  and  how  your  paternity  will  draw  yon  out  of  it. 
Where  is  Prosper  ?*'     **  Prosper, '*  said  the  deputy  as  if  awaking  from 
a  sleep :  *<  it  is  two  days  since  1  have  seen  him."     "  But  you  know  at 
least  where  he  is  ?"  *'  At  his  lodgings  I  suppose."  *'  But  you  are  not 
sure  ?'*  *•  I  have  been  so  encumbered  with  affiiirs  since  my  arrival* 
-^♦*  That  you  have  not  had  time  to  look  after  your  son  ;  it  would  be 
too  vulgar  a  concern,morbleu,for  a  great  citizen  of  your  rank.     If  it 
was  but  to  emancipate  negroes,  to  protect  intriguauts,  to  haran^e 
imbeciles,  oh,  how  zealous  you  would  be !  listen  to  this  letter  jast 
received  from  Prosper." 

He  reads  Prospe/a  letter  iu  which  Hornier  is  thorooghlj 
acquitted  of  pusillanimity,  and  M.  CAevas^u  sees  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  keep  his  word  to  his  proteg^e^  and  in  this 
resolve  he  is  fostered  by  bis  sister  for  her  own  selfish  motives. 
Moreal  on  being  apprised  of  tlie  turn  things  have  taken,  hast- 
ens to  Mme,  de  Pontaillv  to  obtain  her  powerful  succour,  and 
a  long  and  tangled  conference  follows,  where  be  is  foiled  at 
every  attempt,  by  some  excuse  on  her  part,  or  reference  to  his 
poetry,  or  the  necessity  of  a  poet  having  a  real  living  mass 
worthy  of  his  verses,  by  ber  genius  and  accomplishments,  and 
batter  than  all>  appreciation  of  his  talents.  We  have  only 
room  for  one  or  two  of  the  points  of  view  in  which  she  sefc 
the  picture  of  his  future  if  it  turned  out  to  his  wishes.  In 
the  general  application  there  is  not  a  little  truth. 

**  When  the  present  illusion  raiiishes,  what  will  remain  of  yo«r  diri- 
nity  of  to-day  ?  a  mere  frivolous,  vul«r,  insignificant  womAo,  oeco- 
pied  with  trivial  interests,  and  inpapaole  of  any  correspond^noa  with 
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TAor  intftUipeace.  What  wtU  happen  ?  Yon  will  seek  abroad  that 
illusion  which  joa  cannot  find  at  nome.  Poor  Henrietta  will  then  be 
iinhappj,  and  I  never  will  forgive  you  for  being  the  cause  of  her 
wretehednesa.*  '*  Madame  I  swear  to  jou"-— "  What  will  he  your  own 
fate?  believe  me  it  will  be  a  sad  one :  it  is  a  heavy  ehaia  which  ties 
tts  to  an  inferior  being.  How  renounce  these  outpourings  of  heart 
and  spirit,  impossible  except  between  two  equal  and  sympathetic 
souls  ?  Do  you  feel  the  weight  of  the  misfortune  comprised  in  the 
two  words, '  not  appreciated,  not  understood*  ?  Poets  above  all  are 
liable  to  these  bitter  deceotions  when  they  marnr,  Moliere  and  Lord 
Bjron,  for  Instance."  *'  But  Madam,  I  am  not  Moliere  nor  Byron." 
**  You  are  a  poet,  that  is  enough.  If  I  had  any  skill,  1  would  not  aay 
to  TOtt,  *  Macbeth,  yon  shall  be  King ;'  but  literature  has  its  crowns, 
aod  I  would  point  out  one  of  these  for  your  meed.  At  your  time  of 
life  you  should  not  peril  its  great  end  and  aim  by  exaggerating  the 
importance  of  your  present  feelings.  What  reality  is  there  in  them 
after  all  ?  the  passing  admiration  which  every  pretty  woman  inspires, 
the  irritation  of  eelf-fove  developed  by  rivalry,  the  eagerness  of  pur- 
rait  rendered  more  ei^^er  by  obstacles,  the  wish  to  drive  Dornier 
from  the  iield*  influence  your  perseverance  more  than  you  think. 
Ah,  how  much  less  charming  would  my  niece  appear  to  you,  if  her 
hand  was  to  be  obtained  without  difficulty  I  I  love  Henriette  very 
iDQch»  but  she  is  not  the  intelligent  or  sensitive  woman,  capable  of 
comprehending  vour  loftiest  thoughts,  as  well  as  of  sympathising 
vith  your  moat  fugitive  emotions  ;  one  in  fact  worthy  to  incite  your 
efforts  and*  perhaps,  share  them.  You  have  doubtlessly  dreamed  of 
such  a  woman  ;  why  should  you  not  find  her  ?  She  is  in  existence, 
doubt  it  not,  but  she  must  be  sought  and  devined." 

No  dotibt  now  remaiued  on  MareaVs  mind  of  the  elderly 
Udj's  intention.  He  vvaa  afraid  of  openly  rejecting  the  hap- 
piness «he  intended  to  confer  am  him,  and  nnwilling  to  act 
tite  duHard  by  not  seeming  to  comprehend  her  meaning ;  and 
so  he  appeared  to  be  struck  with  the  jnetiee  of  her  views,  and 
assuming  an  air  of  reverie  and  indecision, 

"  I  will  not  deny,  Madame,'*  said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"that  you  possess  in  a  rare  degree  the  secret  of  heart-reading.  Ton 
have  JQ«t  deoompoeed  a  sentiment  whieh  has  hitherto  appeared  to 
me  yery  simple,  with  a  certainty  of  analysie  which  Alls  me  with 
sarprise^  I  vm^^  say  dismay.  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  in  that 
obstinate  pursuit  which  you  so  justly  blame,  there  enterH  not  a  little 
of  antipathy  to  Dornier,  and  resentment  to  your  brother." 

"  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  it  whatever?*'  answered  Mme.  de 
Poalailly,  wlMee  countenance  was  now  radfiant.  "*  The  ancienta 
^eeogmeed  only  Amh*  eleme»ti»,  while  nvodern  seienoe  already  recfcvns 
Tip  fifh-flix  (This  was  in  1^34).  Are  the  paasions  more  diflSeult 
manalyfiisthan  material  substances  ?  by  no  means;  but  the  exact 
•salysts  of  these  passions  ie  the  object  oif  a  ioience  yet  to  be  created, 
aik^  whieh  may  bemnned  Moral  OhefMistrv.  Fourier  seems  to  hare 
^sceniti«i%«Blng«meus  ifc«Mlie»  of  the  C%tfcif/<eaad  the  Butterfly.** 
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Carried  awaj  bj  the  second  nature  of  a  Fernme  SawaiUe,  the  Mar. 
quiee  was  aboat  to  introduce  a  dissertation  fitted  to  exhibit  the 
extent  of  her  knowledge,  but  she  perceived  in  time  th&t  a  scientific 
displaj  would  be  out  of  place  where  a  sweeter  subject  should  be  th« 
order  of  the  day. 

So  thej  separate,  with  a  convictiou  on  lier  part  that  MoreoTt 
heart  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  transition.  In  an  in- 
terview with  Hennette,  he  convinces  her  against  her  will,  of 
the  ill  feehng  of  her  aant,  and  is  rash  enough  to  propose  an 
elopement,  a  proceeding  in  still  worse  odor  on  the  continent 
than  with  as.  The  lady,  ^though  deprived  of  her  mother  at 
an  early  age,  and  rather  neglected  by  her  political  father,  has 
strong  religious  principles,  and  will  not  take  the  rash  step. 
In  an  ensuing  interview  the  MarquU  strictly  forbids  any  hos- 
tile rencontre  between  Mortal  and  the  others.  Prosper  rea- 
dily complies,  and  Damier  and  Moreal  do  so  for  fear  of  the 
uncle's  resentment.  When  Domier  leaves  the  room  the  uncle 
takes  notice  that  Prosper^s  zeal  for  his  friend  seems  several 
degrees  cooler  than  usual. 

*'  Ah,  I  believed  him  to  be  gold,  and  find  him  to  be  only  lead 
or  at  best,  inferior  copper :  listen  to  my  grievance,  and  you  shall 
bear  the  cause.  Though  a  prisoner,  I  did  not  chose  to  renounce 
my  rights  as  a  citizen.  At  the  police-station  we  discussed  politics, 
and  in  a  very  superior  style.  There  was  among  others  a  well 
dressed,  fat  man,  convicted,  I  believe,  of  issuing  base  coin,  who  held 
forth  in  a  wonderful  manner :  you  would  have  thought  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  I  held  an  interestmg  conversation 
wiih  him/'  "  With  a  coiner, *•  said  the  Marquis.  •«  Parblea, 
except  Dornier  and  myself,  he  was  the  best  informed  man  at  the 
dep6t.  So  we  talked — politics  be  it  understood — and  a  very  impor- 
tant question  was  raised,  and  a  circle  of  interested  hearers  gathered 
round.  My  man  was  a  republican  ;  I  flatter  myself  as  being  another ; 
and  setting  to  work,  we  demolished  bit  by  bit  the  bastard  system  br 
which  we  are  governed.  We  obtained  a  merited  success ;  I  will 
say  for  myself  that  I  had  moments  of  vigor  and  inspiration  of  which 
my  father  might  well  be  jealous. 

**  So  far  ail  was  as  it  should  be.  Finding  myself  some  minntes 
later  behind  Dornier  who  was  conversing  with  a  nypocritical  Ipoking 
fellow ;  *  This  young  man,'  said  he,  *  who  held  forth  so  well,  seenu 
a  friend  of  yours :  is  it  not  so  ?  You  have  been  arrested  together, 
and  your  opinions  are  the  same.'  *My  friend  T  said  Dormer, '  I 
scarcely  know  him,  and  am  far  from  sharing  his  exaggerated  notions,' 
and  that  was  the  reply  of  the  patriotic  Dornier." 

'*  Perhaps  he  feared  a  spy  in  his  questioner,'*  said  Mortal. 
**  That  is  the  excuse  he  afterwards  made  to  me.  If  you  could 
believe  him,  the  coiner,  that  elo<]uent  tribune  was  only  a  mowdiard 
in  disguise,  what  they  call  in  their  argot,  a  sheep  employed  to  set 
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the  pHsoDers  a  talking."    "Verj  possibly   it   was  so,"  said  the 
Marquis. 

As  Pr(Mper*8  quarrel  with  Moreal  merely  arose  out  of  his 
friendship  for  Xhmier^  he  now  lavished  his  favor  on  the  ac- 
cepted lover,  and  so  pleases  the  uncle  that  he  offers  him  his 
favorite  horse,  Ltporello,  which  Prosper  insists  on  calling* 
Tribonien  on  legal  grounds.  He  also  offers  a  cabriolet,  which 
is  refused  as  looking  too  like  a  bribe,  but  he  condescends  to 
accept  a  present  of  a  tilbury. 

Ckevas9u  Pere  having  recovered  his  useful  instrument,  is 
now  in  a  good  way  to  repair  the  little  breaches  made  between 
hiffiself  and  colleagues.  The  principals  are  assembled  with 
him  at  a  political  tea  ;  and  grave  discussions  as  to  the  best 
means  of  arranging  and  directing  their  tactics  are  going  on, 
vhen  Prosper  takes  the  'assembly  by  storm.  He  bad  not 
shaved  since  his  incarceration,  and  his  uncle's  Johannisberg 
had  made  his  cheeks  a  lively  red :  his  sparkling  eyes  in  addi* 
tion  would  have  recommended  the  ensemble  to  the  painter  of 
a  Bacchanal,  but  the  wliole  thing  was  unsuited  to  the  gravity 
of  the  present  conclave. 

"  In  recognising  his  son  the  Deputy  of  the  North  contracted  his 
heavy  brows,  while  his  colleagues  curiously  scanned  the  unparlia- 
mentary appearance  of  the  new  comer.  *'  Messieurs,  I  beg  to 
present  my  son,"  said  at  last  M.  Ohevassu.  **  Fresh  from  the 
cacbots  of  the  present  order  of  things,"  added  Prosper.  **  Ah,  this 
is  the  roysterer  who  was  arrested  in  the  6meute  of  Wednesday," 
said  a  deputy  to  his  neighbour,  <<  he  has  the  air  of  a  genuine 
sacripant.** 

Without  letting  himself  be  disturbed  by  the  angry  looks  of  his 
father,  he  advanced  to  the  table,  secured  a  cup  of  tea  aud  a  muffin, 
and  took  his  place  in  the  middleof  the  astonished  members  who  were 
coDversing  near  the  fire-place.  *<  Messeurs,"  said  he,  <<  1  am  honored 
by  finding  myself  in  your  company,  especially  as  I  have  a  petition  to 
confide  to  your  care  for  presentation."  *' Prosper,"  said  his  father, 
'Uhink  to  whom  you  are  speaking."  ''Aswe  are  in  your  house, 
father,  they  can  be  nothing  but  honorable  citizens,  enemies  of  arbi- 
trary rule,  and  defenders  of  the  rights  of  all."  *•  You  wish  to  present 
a  petition,"  said  a  man  with  a  truculent  expression,  "and  fur  what 
purpose  ?"  <'  To  draw  attention  to  illegal  detentions :  victim  in  my 
own  person  to  that  abuse,  I  desire  to  fasten  the  bell  on  the  neck  of 
mbistertal  despotism.*'  '<  What  have  you  to  complain  of?  You 
made  a  disturbance  on  the  Boulevard,  and  you  were  arrested ;  no- 
thing jnster ;  you  might  have  remained  at  home."  "  Nothing  juster  1** 
cried  Prosper,  his  cheeks  assuming  a  redder  tinge,  "  then  I  suppose 
it  lA  forbidden  to  take  a  walk  on  the  Boulevards  after  dinner  for 
health's  sake.  I  must  also  suppose  that  a  band  of  assassins  have  leave 
12 
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to  knock  on  the  head,  an  bon««t  citizen  to  whom  ir«lkin^  is  pr«8cribe<l 
by  his  physician."  **  He  is  mad/'  said  one  of  the  deputies  to  anothMr 
in  a  low  tone.  "  And  Brutus  was  treated  like  a  madman,**  said  the 
student  with  an  air  of  contempt.  *'  Be  silent.  Prosper.  Messieurs, 
I  request  your  indulj^enoe  ;  a  little  Tivacity  is  «xeaBable  in  a  yomig' 
man  who  feels  hinwelf  a  victim  of  an  arbitrary  act."  '*  No  excnaes, 
£ftther  :  after  all,  the  chamber  of  deputies  is  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  country ;  and  if  its  members  slumber  in  a  culpable  apatbj,  there 
are  patriotic  hearts  outside  its  walls  who  watdi.'*  Now  arose  mur- 
murs. *•  This  is  becoming  scandalous."  "  An  insult  to  the  chamber.'* 
<*  Such  a  diatribe  is  intolerable.*'  **  Frosptr,  Prosptr*"  said  fais 
father,  feeling  himself  on  bomiuff  coals.  Au  this  time  Prosper  was 
composedly  sipping  his  tea»  and  looking  with  pity  on  the  men  of 
straitened  intelligence  round  bim.  *' Messieurs,**  then  said  he 
with  a  tone  of  persiflage,  **  I  demand  to  be  heard  tn  opposition  to  the 
call  to  order  ;  agreeably  to  the  usages  of  the  house  it  cannot  be 
refused.'* 

This  pared V  redoubled  the  discontent  of  the  members  of  th^ 
chamber.  "  1  thought  we  were  invited  here  to  discuss  g^ave  inter- 
ests, and  not  to  listen  to  the  pasquinades  of  a  scholar."  *'  I  am  no 
more  a  sdiolar  than  you  a  master.  *        *        *    I  am  conscious 

of  the  fauit  of  being  young ;  it  is  unpardonable ;  but  the  day  vill 
come,  when  the  new  generation  wiU  be  let  free  from  leading  strings. 
Tes,  that  day  will  come,"  siud  he  enthusiastically  : ''  I  attest  the  me- 
mory of  the  men  of  *  *93*  and  the  glorious  souvenirs  of  the  r^ublic.** 

A  covey  of  partridges  surprised  by  the  report  of  a  gun  could  not 
be  more  terrified  than  our  erave  councillors  when  they  heard  that 
dreadful  projectile  the  republic,  whistle  at  their  ears.  Those  who 
were  standing,  looked  for  their  hats,  the  sitters  arose,  and  all  were 
making  for  the  door  in  a  moment.  **  Catch  me  talcing  tea  here 
again."  •*  To  make  us  assist  at  the  Apotheosis  of  Robespierre  !* 
"  A  regular  snare."  While  the  poor  father  was  striving  to  undo  the 
mischief,  he  was  thus  addressed  oy  the  roueh  member.  **  Monsieur 
Chevassu,  when  a  man  aspires  to  be  a  political  leader^  he  should  let 
it  be  seen  that  he  is  master  in  his  own  nimily.  ]  make  no  pretension 
to  direct  my  colleagues ;  but  let  me  eee  one  of  my  four  sons  dare  to 
open  fais  mouth  before  me  without  leave!  My  receipt  is  at  your 
service  ;  I  will  not  say  as  much  for  my  credit  at  the  chamber.** 

OmittiDg  the  little  amenities  of  conversation  that  ocoaned 
between  Jf .  Chevauu  and  his  marplot  son,  w«  pass  to  the  agree- 
able information  given  to  the  elder  gentleman  bj  Dornier 
concerning  MotiapB  ready  access  to  the  'Biotel  Pontaillf. 
He  hurries  to  his  sister,  and  despite  his  awe  of  that  learned 
lady,  he  modestly  insists  on  withdrawing  his  daa§^ter  from 
her  charge.  Contrary  to  his  expectations  she  yields  with  the 
best  ^race,  and  Henriette  is  conveyed  at  once  to  a  boarding 
schow  on  the  border  of  the  city.  The  good-natured  uncle 
is  in  a  fury^  when  on  his  return  he  finds  that  his  niece  has 
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been  carried  off^  and  reads  a  lecture  to  his  scientific  {ind  senii- 
menial  lady  which  Balzao  himself  might  b^ve  stadied  with 
profit.  She  is  aghast  at  finding  her  secret  t)irning3«  and 
doublings^  and  weaknesses,  all  ijearly  as  evident  to  her  hus- 
band as  to  her  own  self  conscjloQsne^s ;  but  nothing  is  gained. 
He  will  not'  aak  her  directlj  for  the  address  of  the  Peruion. 
tod  returns  to  Proiper  a»d  Mareal  to  "  m^ke  them  uneasy- 
He  then  3tarts  Mor^c^l  on  the  trails  hinting  that  if  his 
lover'a  iuatinctdoes  not  direct  hipii  he  i^  not  worthy  of  success. 
Our  hero  enters  a  jeweller*?  ^hop,  getp  9  small  commission 
executed^  and  presents  bin^elf  to  the  tender  but  pbduratp 
aunt  of  his  lady  love.  A  sentimental  dialogue  ensues,  and 
Madame  is  enraptured  to  see  the  change  for  the  better  in  the 
fi(ile  lover.  Hie  is  striving  with  i^mng  remorse  to  recon- 
cile past  and  present  appemmoesi  and  loo£s  with  a  sij^h.on  a 
double  fii^g  on  his  i\^^f  ha^in^  uuQonsciousIj  removed  bis 
glove  a  Ufi9  aecozids  before.  The  lod/ 3  attention  being  drawn 
to  the  aame  white  h«nd,  she  I97S  hold  on  the  fingers  to  tell  his 
fortune,  and  slide?  off  the  ring  as  her  fee.  He  feebly  resists, 
batshe  so^coeeds  in  opening  it,  audfindij)g7b;^'^9»r«  on  the  inside 
of  one^hijf,  and  an  F.  and  a  U»  interlaced  meeting  that  word  on 
the  same  portioK  of  the  other.  She  makes  some  very  moral 
remarks  on  the  impropriety  of  his  having  obliged  her  niece  to 
give  him  a  keei»ake  of  the  kind ;  he  deponds  himself  and  his 
forsaken  lady  in  a  very  ineffective  fashion;  Minerva  will 
aot  restore  the  ring,  and  brings  the  conference  to  a  close. 

The  faithless  9wain  hires  a  cabriolet,  and  waits  perdue  till 
heseesMadame's  chariot  coming  out  through  the  i7or^  cockerep 
and  then  tells  Automedom  to  keep  it  in  sight,  as  he  values  his 
bead  or  the  expected  bribe. 

The  virtuous  aunt  enters  the  gates  of  the  pension  in  due 
time  and  p^ace,  apd  the  lover  hires  at  once  a  little  house  whicli 
fortupfit^y  overlooks  the  recreation  ground.  He  soon  sees 
aiioi  ^nd  niece  coming  towards  a  seat  in  the  shade,  but  is  too 
far  to  catch  mi  P£^  of  the  conversation. 

The  elderly  lady  exacts  ihe  pityijig  relative,  reproaches  the 
ioconatancy  pf  mankinds  recommends  the  younger  to  forgpt 
her  fickle  ^miier,  ^nd  $nally  presenting  the  ring)  asks  if  she 
recognises  it.  i?(W^^/^  looks  at  the  ornament  !jith  simple 
wonder,  and  denies  all  knowl^ge  of  it ;  her  justly  offeqded 
Aoat  requests  her  to  open  it,  which  she  docs,  ^nd  then  breaks 
out  iuto  rapture  99  seeing  the  interlaced  initials  and  motto. 
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The  surpri:>ed  aunt  is  thunderstruck  and  asks  her  if  that  ring 
had  not  been  given  by  her  to  MorSal:  she  very  naively 
answers  that  she  had  never  given  him  anything  but  her  heart, 
which  she  hoped  he  was  no  way  desirous  of  returning  to  her; 
and  thanks  her  earnestly  for  the  kind  part  she  had  acted  in 
bringing  her  that  proof  of  her  lover's  constancy.  Mme.  de 
Pontailly  bursts  into  a  fury  on  finding  herself  made  a  tool 
and  laughing'Stock,  and  insists  on  the  ring  being  returned  : 
she  even  seizes  on  Henriettas  hand  to  dispoil  it  of  its  newly 
acquired  treasure,  but  for  neither  wile  nor  force  will  she  return 
it.  Further,  she  is  strengthened  in  her  joy  and  resolation 
by  a  momentary  apparition  of  Morhl  at  the  window  of  the 
hired  house. 

Ilenriette  is  then  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Denis,  and  Domier  having  bribed  the  coachman,  is  carrying 
lier  off  to  a  convenient  house  in  the  forest  to  submit  her  to  a 
forced  marriage ;  but  the  honest  whip  has  previously  turned 
traitor,  and  given  a  clue  to  Prosper  and  the  uncle.     Master 
Domier  gets  a  cut  of  a  lash  across  his  cheek,  and  is  obliged 
to  decamp,  and  comfort   himself  with    the  £5000  got  from 
the  Serious  Man  and  the  susceptible  Madame  de  Poniailfy  to 
establish  the  newspaper.     Henriette  goes  for  refuge  to  another 
Pension,  where  she  is  looked  after  by  her  uncle,  till  her  father, 
first  properly  terrified  by  the  notion  of  her  being  carried  off 
by  Domier  or  having  eloped  with  Moreal^  is  well  pleased  to 
give  her  hand  to  that  obnoxious  nobleman.     So,  contrary  to 
the  general  plan  of  French  stories,  we  end  with  a  marriage 
likely  (o  prove  happy. 

On  looking  through  the  work,  we  find  many  other  passages 
replete  with  pungent  wit,  and  distinguished  by  vigorous   hand- 
ling, which  we  would  gladly  present  to  our  readers  if  space  al- 
lowed.   Novel  readers  too  lazy  to  keep  up  their  knowledge 
of  French,  may  consult  three  series  of  stories  translated  under 
the  eye  of  Mrs.  Gore,  several  years  since,  the  greater  number 
being  from  the  pen  of  our  author.    Some  of  them  are  of  a 
disagreeable  character ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  these  he  was 
influenced  more  by  the  prevalent  taste  than  by  his  own  inclina- 
tion.    He   is  thoroughly   master   of  the  expression  of  deep 
passion,  without  falling  into  the  ferocity  of  Souli^  or   Sue. 
He  draws  the  female  portrait  with  truths  as   well  as  a  male 
critic  can  judge,  but  he  never,  like  Balzac  or  Gulliver,  delights 
to  look  on  false  locks  taken  off  the  bald  scalp,  or  inspect  soiled 
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stockings.  The  plots  of  his  tales  are  carefully  constructed, 
iiid  he  never  lets  a  suspicion  of  the  improbable  come  near  his 
reader.  There  are  no  extravagances  a  la  Monte  Cristo,  nor 
protracted  sargical  operations,  mental  or  physical,  nor  diaboli* 
cal  tortares^  as  with  Sue.  Taking  the  general  character  of 
the  fictions  of  his  day  into  account,  we  are  more  disposed  to 
fed  grateful  for  the  healthy,  vigorously  told  tales  tie  has  left, 
than  to  find  fault  with  the  few  that  offend  good  taste  and 
Christian  morality. 


Art.  III.— CHARLES  M ACKAY  AND  THOMAS  IRWIN. 

1.  7%e  Lump  of  Oold,  and  other  Poetfu,     By  Charles  Mackay. 
London  :  G.  RouUedge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-st.     IS56. 

2.  Fer^ieles.    By  Thomas  Irwin.    "  Celtic  Union."    Dublin  : 
W.  M.  Hennessy,  Crow-st.     1856. 

Good  Tastb  and  Souxd  Judomkmt  are  such  qualities  of  the 
"  rara  avis''  order  among  British  Poets  of  the  present  gener- 
ation, that,  like  everything  else  difficult  to  be  fonnd,  we  hail 
their  appearance  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction ;  and,  while  we 
treasore  them  as  they  deserve,  we  feel  bound  to  make  no  secret 
of  their  discovery,  but  to  render  it  as  widely  known  ns  possible. 
This  is  made  an  imperative  obligation  upou  us  for  more  rea- 
sons than  one ;  but  our  principal  object  in  endeavouring  to 
extend  the  knowledge  of  the  beauties  of  those  Poets  we  have 
selected  for  review  should  be,  and  is,  that  readers  of  poetry 
mav  have  an  opportunity  given  them  of  distinguishing  what  is 
leallj  beautiful  and  true,  from  what  is  diametrically  the 
reverse,  and  that  those  who  are  about  writing  poetry  may  be 
afforded  examples  which  they  would  do  well  to  study  with  a 
view  to  imitation.  Having  partially  recovered  from  the  horror 
experienced  on  receiving  theinformation  that  Bailey's  "Mystic" 
has  actually  appeared  in  a  second  edition,  we  feel,  if  possible, 
a  stronger  determination  to  continue  in  raising  our  humble 
voice  in  solemn  warning  to,  we  fear,  that  considerable  class 
who  are  induced  to  read  with  seeming  pleasure  such  works  as 
those  of  Bailey,  and  to  assure  them  that  they  will,  sooner  or 
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later^  have  redion  to  regret  the  infatuatioa  under  which  thej 
laboured  when  they  oultivated  such  aoquaintanoe^.  Abstraetii^ 
altoffetheif  from  the  numerous  deficiencies  and  pocfitive  tioes 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  Foet#,  they  liavidg  formed 
themes  for  ou^  previous  dissertations,  tre  come  to  the  consi- 
deration of  a  question  deserving  of  some  refleotion;  and  we 
fearlessly  put  it  to  the  good  sense  of  our  leaders^  whether  any 
respectable  amount  of  matter,  manifesting  dignity  in  subject, 
wide  creative  power,  and  expressive  strength^  at  all  worthy  of 
being  placed  side  by  side  with  the  classic  monuments  which 
belong  to  the  English  language,  has  appeared  in  these  coun- 
tries within  these  last  few  years  P  Such  j^atforms  as  have  been 
generally  selected  whereon  to  base  the  structures  which  were, 
we  suppose,  intended  to,  * 

*'EaiSe  their  proud  heads,  and  mount  into  the  skiea,** 

would  aocOunt  in  themsdres  for  the  rickety  nature  of  the 
buildings,  and  prepare  the  most  unpractised  eye  for  beholding 
their  spe^y  demolition.    It  wodd  be  worse  than  folly  to 
suppose  that  subjects  devoid  of  interest  in  themselves,  and 
incapable,  from  their  unenviable  peculiarity  of  admitting  in 
their  tret^meut  the  inoculation  Or  engmftment  of  anything 
eontaining  the  germ  of  permanent  interest  and  elcellence, 
could  possibly  enable  even  great  intellects  to  acquire  en- 
during   fame    while    employed  in    their    development.     If 
former  Poets  had  unfortuni^y  exhausted    every  congenial 
idea,  had  gleaned  every  grain  in  the  poetical  harvest  fields^ 
had  collected  every  waif  which  lay  scattered  on  the  Ocean  of 
Imagination,  we  might  then  forgive  the  necessitated  wanderings 
of  our  men  of  genius,  though  we  could  not  avoid  deploring 
the  circumstances  that  occasioned  them ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case>  as  every  reflective  mind  must  obviously  conclude.    The 
earth  is  as  b^utiful  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Homer; 
as  fall  of  everything  to  charm  the  eye  and  delight  the  soul  as 
it  was  centuries  ago,  and  the  legions  of  Poets  who  have  song 
its  praise  in  all  its  regions  have  been  merely  what  Newtou 
described  himself,  "  hke  to  those  who  gather  shells  on  the 
sea  shore,''   where  generations  of  the  human  race  yet  to  exist 
may  come  and  gather  more,  and  still  leave  myriads  to  be  col- 
lected by  those  who  will  people  the  earth  when  they  are  gone. 
It  would  have  been  like  an  imputation  upon  the  power  of  God 
to  suj^ose  that  such  a  sublime  creation  of  his  as  this  our 
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euih^  with  all  the  glorious  properties  it  coDtains,  both  animate 
and  inaDiinate,  comd  cease  to  have  any  new  attraction  worthy 
of  the  Poef  8  pen  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries,  and  that  we 
nmst  ban  have  recourse  to  the  analytic  dissectinent  of  the 
Doat  worthless  attributes  of  the  human  mind  if  we  desire 
fitting  subjects  for  our  inspiration.  We  trust  such  notions 
are  not  indicative  of  the  gradual  degeneracy  of  Man ;  they 
are  certainlr  not  of  that  character  from  which  reasonable  hot)e- 
fokeni  in  the  progress  of  humanity  are  to  be  derived. 

In  the  laat  number  of  Thr  laisu  Quaktbrly  we  have 
oommented  at  some  lengthy  and»  we  believe,  with  no  sparing 
band,  upon  the  alarming  errors  which  our  most  eminent  Poets 
have  lately  exhibited;  and  it  is  with  the  most  sincere  pleasure 
«e  now  find  ourselves  possessed  of  an  opportunity,  in  em- 
bracing whieh  we  may  be  enabled  to  demonstrate  that  there 
are  yet  men^  both  here  and  in  the  sister  country,  who  hcive  not 
abandoned    the  bright  path  in  which  all  our   bards    have 
trod  who  have  left  names  behind  them ;  who  have  uot«  as 
yet,  bartered  for  the  senseless  theories  of  the  Spirit  Bapper, 
ike  noble   enthusiasm  and  sublime  reflection    of  the  Poet. 
Charles    Mackay,  long    known  to  the  literary  world  as  the 
author  of  various  poems  of    considerable  merit,  such  as 
"Egeria,"  "Legends  of  the  Isles,''  "The  Salamandrine/' 
ftc.  &C4,  has  some  time  since  presented  us  with  a  new  work, 
namely,  "  The  Lamp  of  Oold  and  other  Poems  :*'  we  bate 
lekcted  it  for  present  notice,  and  we  trust  that  our  readers 
will  baye  no  reason  to  regret  our  choice ;  for  though  there  is 
nothing  very  dazzUng  or  woiKferfal  in  its  pages»  they  coutidn 
fat  more  than  a  sufficiency  of  desirable  matter  to  render  thein 
an  agreeable  treat  to  every  reader  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
Charles  Mackay  is  a  graceful  Poet;  without  possessuig  an 
imagination  of  the  highest  order»  he  still  commands  enough ' 
to  enable  him  to  furnish  his  tales  with  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  interest  j  he  has  a  good  ear  for  masical  cadeoces, 
almost  invariably  employs  appropriate  metres,  anci  his  diction 
isflezihleand  copious.    But  his  most  prominent  and  most 
admirable  quality  is  his  manlv  vigor ;  it  is  this  which  gives 
life  to  everything  he  writes ;  which  leavens  all  his  poetry  with  its 
animatiiig  properties,  and    stamps  upon  it  the   impress  of 
origmality. 
It  seems  to  us  a  matter  to  be  regretted  that  Mackay  has  not 

written  more  on    the  late  war ;  he  is  just  the  poet  fit  to 
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continue,  what  Dibdin  and  Campbell   commenced ;  lie   is  as 
patriotic  as  either^  almost  as  pithy  and  as  spirited,  and  he  mani- 
fests a  close  resemblance  to  them  in  that  happy  power  of 
calling  up  before  the  mind  vividly,  our  dearest  associations, 
and  our  most  treasured  remembrances  of  glory ;  reminding  ns 
by  stirring  allusion,  brief,  but  luminous,  and  suggestive,  of 
the  heroism  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  greatness  of  their  ex- 
ploits.   It  is  indeed  surprising  that  an  author  of  such  vigor- 
ous lyric  power  in  the  construction  of  war  ballads,  would  not 
feel  impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  follow  that  coarse 
which  Nature  seems  to  have  worked  out  for  him ;  but  whether 
he  intends  to  devote  himself  to  the  creation  of  a  collection  of 
war  songs,  or  not,  we  deem  it  right  to  assure  him  that  it  is 
our  humble  opinion,  that  there  is  no  living  poet  at  present 
in  these  countries  more  suited  than  he  is  for  undertaking  such 
a  task.     Mackay  is  generally  fresh  and  pleasant,  whatever  be 
his  theme;  he  is  neither  ponderous,  sanctimonious,  nor   mys- 
tical, and  the  light  of  a  clear  intellect  shines  upon  his  pages 
with  a  steady  lustre.     Occasionally  the  pinions  of  his  Muse 
come  too  near  the  earth,  and  get  somewhat  soiled  by  the 
unhallowed  contact   with  our  lowly   sphere.     Of  this   care- 
lessness our  author    must  beware ;  .he  must  hold  in  tnind, 
that  we  are,   after  all,  but  poor   weak   mortals,  and    that 
a  tendency  to  closed  eyelids,  and   temporary  oblivion  as    to 
the  actucd  state  of  external  objects,  is  often  unfortuuately 
one  of  those  traits  by  which  we  are  characterized.      Lavish 
ornament  is  the  fault  of  some,  poverty  of  diction  is  now  and 
then  the  great  mistake  of  Mackay.    But  it  is  not  alone  in  his 
language  that  this  is  apparent ;  the  matter  sometimes  is  tame 
and  prosaic,  and  wears  the  appearance  of  dullness.    Like  an 
old  woman^s  tale,  there    is  that  introduced  for    which  no 
adequate  reason  is  apparent,  and  the  reader  is  annoyed  by 
being  obliged  to  tread  the  avenues  ci  circomlocution,  which 
though  easily  distinguishable,  are  at  times  more  disagreeable 
than  wandering  through  a  Cretan  labyrinth.      These  latter 
commentaries  ma^  not  belong  to  those  of  an  agreeable  order, 
but  as  we  make  it  a  rule  to  express  our  candid  opinion  on  all 
literary  matters,  their  insertion  is  unavoidable,  and  we  shall 
now  cheerfully  proceed  to  a  more  pleasing  task,  which  is  to 
illustrate  the  poetical  attributes  of  Mackay  by  some  selected 
passages. 

"The  Lump  of  Gold,^'  is  a  tale  for  which  we  must  feel  our- 
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selves  indebted  to  the  rather  unpoetical  mitnia  which  seized 
the  people  of  these  countries  some  years  since.     A  young  man 
who  has  married  for  love,  hearing  like  those  around  him  of  the 
golden  harvests  which  were    to  be  reaped  in  Transatlantic 
realms,  becomes  suddenly  fascinated  with  the  idea  of  seeking 
his  fortune  among  the  mines  of  Australia,  and  is  buoyed  up 
with  the  hope  of  returning  at  no  distant  day,  a  millionaire,  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  his  beloved,  the  wreath  which  is  to  place  her 
on  a  level  with  an  Empress.     In  the  prosecution  of  his  under- 
taking he  sails  to  Australia  in  company  with  a  friend,  in  whom 
he  places  the  most  faithful  reliance.     Arrived  upon  the  arena 
where  their  energies  are  to  have  full  scope,  the  friends  separ- 
ate, each  to  follow   out  the   same  object.     One  auspicious 
morning  our  hero  discovers  a  small  speck  of  gold  barely  visible 
above  the  earth ;  he  digs  round  it,  and  to  his  unbounded  joy, 
it  assumes  a  size  not  less  thaB  the  body  of  a  human  being. 
His  delight,  however,  is  quickly  replaced  by  a  feeling  of  an 
opposite  nature ;  he  finds  all  his  efforts  to  raise  it  unavailing, 
and  he  becomes  fearful  lest  some  other  eye  may  behold  the 
treasure,  whose    existence  he  would  preserve  an  inviolable 
secret.    As  he  stands  gazing  upon  his  idol,  in  a  mingled 
state  of  delight  and  terror,  trembling  at  each  leaf  that  stirs, 
and  every  bird  that  chirrups,  imagining  them  to  proclaim  the 
advent  of  a  human  presence,  the  sounds  of  mocking  laughter 
smite  his  ears,  and   almost   paralyze   his   frame.     He  looks 
round,  and  lo  !  standing  before  him  he  beholds  the  form  of 
the  friend  who  had  accompanied  him  from  England,  and  sees 
the  triumphiint  smile  with  which  he  proclaims  the  knowledge, 
of  which  the  other    so  bitterly   envied  him   the  possession. 
His  friend  asks    him  to  share  the  gold,  which    caps    the 
cliroan  of  his   rage,  and  taking  up  his  mallet,  he  fells  his 
fellow  traveller  to  the  earth,  and  leaves  him  there  senseless 
and  bleeding.    Bepentance  comes  too  late,  he  is  haunted  with 
a  perpetual  vision  of  a  murdered  man,  and  in  his  agony  flies 
the  country,  and  returns  to  England.     Even  there  the  form 
follows  him,  and  he  finds  no  rest.     In  his  wanderings  one 
Sabbath  day,  he  enters  a  church,  while    the  clergyman  is 
preaching,  whom  he  recognizes  as  his  father-in-law,  and  near 
him  beholds  his  beloved  wife.    The  remembrance  of  his  for- 
mer happiness  overpowpjrs  him,  he  roams  away  into  the  forests 
to  hide  his  grief,  and  entering  the  habitation  of  one  of  the 
neighbours  in  the  evening,  in  a  state  verging  on  madness,  a 
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clue  to  his  identity  is  obtained  in  his  continual  calls  for  ''Par- 
son Yale/'  The  story  soon  concludes  j  be  relates  the  tale  to  bis 
wife,  learns  that  his  friend,  of  whom  he  had  considered  him* 
self  the  murderer,  is  ahve^  well,  and  living  in  England,  and 
scarcely  has  the  joyful  fact  been  communicated  to  him,  when 
the  man  himself  makes  his  appearance,  who,  when  they  have 
cordially  joined  hands,  announces  to  the  hero,  that  with  his 
permission  he  will  be  enabled  to  bring  over  the  gold  from 
Australia,  when  it  can  be  divided  between  them. 

A  soliloquv  of  the  spirit-haunted  wretch  in  the  sti^eets  of 
London,  and  at  midnight,  forms  the  commencement  of  the 
Poem ;  he  is  then  represented  as  wandering  along,  agonized 
and  despairing,  so  much  so  that  even  the  miserable  outcasts 
that  stalk  the  streets  in  that  dreary  hour,  find  matter  for 
observation  in  the  unexampled  evidences  of  grief  which  are 
marked  upon  his  features. 


Undor  the  doonraya, 

Screened  from  the  weather, 
I>esolate  women  stood 

Cnmchlag  together ; 
Thqrt  M  be  jpaaied  them. 


Said  one  to  the  other, 

"  He  rarea,  he  fa  erased  !— 
Something  has  troahled  him,— • 

Hark  how  he  moans .' 
But  wh7  should  we  pity  hiffl 

Here  on  the  stones? 
And  yet  who  eao  help  ft  f 

Do  yon— if  yon  can  ;— 
rd  trsmple  on  Sorrow 

If  I'were  a  man. 
Men  have  no  misery 

Eqoaltoonrsr 
He  saw  not— he  heard  not- 
Poor  way-trodden  flowers, 
Yoor  pity  escaped  him! 

Bis  world  was  within,— 
A  wwrld— or  a  ehaoa— 

Of  anguish  and  sin. 
The  rain  and  the  tempest 

Were  cool  to  his  cheek. 
Balm  to  his  throbbing  brow,— 

fiarki  did  he  speak? 
**  Madness  broods  over  me  I 

Kind-hearted  Death- 
Canst  thou  not  shelter  me  ? 

Vain  is  my  breath  I 
Take  it  and  welcome— 

And  low  let  me  lie ; 
Low  in  the  quiet  grave; 
Deep  in  the  doleftd  wave ; 


Weary  of  living, 
Unworthy  to  die.* 


Down  came  the  drenching  rain, 

BnbbUng  and  swelling— 
Fierce  blew  the  gnsty  wind. 

Roaring  and  yelling. 
The  senate  was  sUenli 

Its  orators  fled, 
The  ball-room  was  empty. 

Its  roses  were  dead. 
Listless  or  half  awake 

Throng^  the  doll  town. 
Fashion  rode  homewards 

In  ermine  and  dowA  9— 
Fashion  and  Beauty 

All  Jaded  and  wan; 
Fast  through  the  tempest 

The  steeds  gallop'd  on. 
Fire  flrom  their  olan^g  hoofis 

Heavily  shod 
'Mid  the  black  rain  pools 

Flashed  where  they  trod. 
Indolent  Fashion, 

Weary  and  warm. 
Saw  fhmi  its  chariot 

That  desolate  form. 
Beating  its  rapid  way 

Deaf  to  the  storm: 
"  Mad  r*  said  the  Conntess, 

"Of  drinkr  s^d  the Eari;- 
**  Or  love  I"  laid  his  daa^ter  ftJr- 
Twisting  her  flaxen  hair 

Back  into  cnrL 


Onwards  he  travels  through  the  murky  night ;  the  morning 
comes,  and  with  it  his  memory  of  happier  days ;  back  flows  the 
tide  of  his  recollection. 
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Back  to  his  moonltriito, 
Hlf  yeftrnl&gs  and  aigho, 

When  Um  baal  heaTen  he  aonght 

Lav  In  a  maiden'a  tbongbfi 
Or  her  bl«6  eyea ; 

Baick  to  the  darkneaa 


Darhneaa  and  diaeord. 
And  longings  fdrloin. 

Errors  and  ft^tiea 
And  anfferinga  keen. 

With  llaahei  of  gladnoaa 
And  gbry  betweexw 


Here  is  a  pkldfe  of  his  bride,  dimple,  touehing,  and  brimful 
of  naiiire. 


Sweet  IHkB  Vale !  tf  aome  denied 

Hke  a^tandftiirt  6f  her  ftwe, 
Vol  one  denied  her  perfect  chanto 

Of  genfleneife  and  grace. 
liedanling  besBljr  llred  her  eyea. 

Bat  OD  her  limw  aerene^ 
tBthrooed  upon  tbat  ttorjr  aeaft, 

Set  Goodneea  like  a  queen. 

Iha  ^tdeiriflpte  of  her  amile 
Beveakd  the  pe*ceftil  mihd, 


The  mellow  moonlight  of  her  ejrea 

Iter  «pnp«thlea  feAned ; 
And  when  she  apoke,  ibe  aodlhle  charm 

Waa  Beauty  Kr  the  blind. 
Her  gentle  heart  waa  wooed  and  won. 

But  he  whoae  name  ahe  bore, 
AAvent«u«ns  fer  the  take  of  wealth 

Had  son^t  the  AuatraUan  ahore ; 
And  ddted  the  ndnea  of  BallarAt 

For  nndlaeoyered  ore. 


!rhe  attention  of  the  congregation  to  the  words  of  their  pas- 
tor, on  the  day  when  the  unhappy  wanderer  makes  his  appear- 
ance amongst  them  is  narrated  to  perfection. 


I  ilTvt  M  breaih  waa 

lerMfeorahiMk, 

Whoi  tkeaagddeAtaMCeomeaflathlngddWIi 

ladiset  it  wiat  a  ldoK;-««> 
la  taat  tiM  rfMttce  a*  he  cpoke^ 

Ton  mi  At  hare  heard  tiie  graaa 
iDd  ws 


ware  to  the  ftMtal  wttd% 
And  the  bee,  in  haste  to  paai, 
nadhig  a  tmmp  lifce  a  martial  caU 
Onaa 


T«u  might  faBV#  heard  the  epartow  cheep 

Mid  the  jew-berriea  Jnicy  red, 
Ann  the  long  Tank  Betto  I '    ' 


_   J  a  dirge 

Orer  the  nameleaa  dead. 
Where  they  lay  ae  oahnly  aa  the  'iqnin 

With  the  ^eoatcheona  o'er  Ua  head<^ 
Calmly,  calmly,  pauper  and  *iq[QiM, 

Xaoh  in  hit  naitow  bedl 


What  would  not  Tenicrs,  or  Wilkie  give  for  a  peep  at  the 
followitig  scene  ? 


Twu  Vonday  xAteA  at  Iticklethorpe, 

Inddittalitttowerld 
Waa  vp  and  aiirrlng— out  or  in. 
The  mill  resumed  ita  dick  and  din. 

And  the  mill-wheel  spun  and  awirl'd. 
And  tbemill-atraam  daoeed  Iti  theAeming 
Ught, 

And  all  ito  eddlea  oorrd. 


The  mealy  Miltar 
Ant  boded   ' 

Theatwdy 


mured  the  breeae, 
hiaiMtt, 


And  donned  hla  apron  leather ; 
While  the  JoagUag  belle  of  the  waggoners 
team 
They  aU  kept  time  tcgetber. 

The  hoitler  whittled  a  pMefataf  tuiie ; 

And  the  landierd  of  the  *'  Orownr 
noddy  and  rounds  eame  out  to  greet 

The  coach  from  the  diatant  towii'^ 
For  the  nUlwa/  apated  thia  nook  of  hilli, 

By  leagoee  or  park  and  down. 


We  will  now  produce  a  ballad,  which  for  manly  fire,  noble 
independence  of  feeling,  and  unity  has  few  superiors  of  modern 
date. 


"Tkroagh  great  Earl  Koiman^e  acrea  wide, 

A  |$nMpeh)iieand  4  good  land, 
*rwiUtakeyoa  flfty  mOee  to  ride, 

O'er  graaa  and  com.  And  woodland. 
Hli  tge  la  ilaty^iae  or  acar-^ 


And  I  am  acarce  twenty  -two,  man, 
And  hate  but  ilAy  pounoi  a-fear— 

Poor  John  Truman  1 
But  would  I  change  ?    tfalth !  not  1 ! 

Ob  no^  not  X,  MyeTnuuui. 
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'*  Earl  Nannan  dwells  In  halla  of  ttata. 
The  grandest  in  the  ooantry ; 

Has  forty  ooosins  at  his  gate, 
To  fioed  npon  his  bonn^. 

Bnt  then  he's  deaf;  the  doctor^s  care- 
While  I  in  whispers  woo,  man. 

And  find  my  physic  in  the  air— 
Stent  John  Tnunan ! 

D'ye  think  I'd  ohange  for  tluice  his  gold  f 
Oh  no,  not  I,  says  Troman  ! 


**  Earl  Norman  boasts  a  garter *d 
A  proof  ot  royal  graces  : 

I  wear,  by  Nelly  wrought  for  me, 
A  silken  pair  of  braces. 

He  sports  a  star  upon  his  breast. 
And  I  a  violet  bine,  man— 

The  gift  of  her  who  lores  me 
Prond  John  IVnman  1 

Fd  be  myself— and  not  the  Earl- 
Ob  tliat  would  I,  says  Trmnan.** 


Truly,  versatility  is  a  marvellous  power ;  it  resembles  those 
omnipotent  wands  wielded  by  the  Genii  whom  the  Arabian 
Tales  have  surrounded  with  such  mystic  splendour,  the  magic 
of  whose  touch  could  transform  the  most  uninteresting  objects 
into  forms  of  matchless  wonder ;  like  the  expiring  Dolphin,  the 
number  and  beauty  of  its  hues  dazzle  and  confound  us.  Who 
could  even  momentarily  suppose  that  the  author  of  "  John  Tru- 
man," could  handle  the  brush  that  painted  thus  so  delicately. 


And  so  it  happened.     **Lily,"  said    her 

lord. 
Ere  passed  the  week,  as,  leaning  on  her  arm. 
He  walked  in  sunshine  throni^  the  leafy 

lanes, 
And  eanght  the  odorous  breeses  on   his 

cheeks— 
**  I  feel  new  Ufe ;  all  Joya  that  I  had  lost 
Hare  come  back  greater,  fsirer  than  before ; 
To  thee  r  owe  them,  and  thy  saintly  sire. 
When  I  am  stronger,  as  I  soon  shall  be, 
I'U  tell  thee  all  the  eril  I  hare  done 
Since  last  I  left  thee  for  the  golden  land; 
And  aU  the  good,  I  hope,  full  blessed  with 

thee, 
To  do  hereafter.    Courage  fUla  me  yet- 
But  no,  not  courage;— only  strength ;— 'that 


Daily  and  hourly.  Meanwhile,  the  bhie  iky, 
The  wind  that  wantons  'mid  the  beeches 

boughs, 
And  sports  amid  thy  hair,  dear  lore,  and 

mine; 
The  sunshine,  and  the  wild  flow'za  by  the 

way. 
The  innooent  carol  of  the  beartaosse  birds, 
Fill  me  with  Joy  so  deep,  I  dread  to  teQ 
How  blest  I  am,  lest  telltng  it  ahonld  mar. 
And  seem  to  tnrite  tiie  lurking  flends  that 

watch 
To  strike  the  goblet  from  our  thirsty  lips, 
And   punish  happiness  that  boasts  too 

soon;— 
As  If  they  said—*  since  happlneea  can  b« 
The  fiinlt  is  ours ;— out  with  it  from  the 

world!'" 


Mackay  beautifully  and  ingeniously  shews  us  the  real  object 
which  Aubrey  had  in  view  in  his  travels  to  the  gold  mines ; 
would  that  all  who  seek  to  amass  wealth  were  influenced  by 
notions  a  tithe  as  pure. 


But  Hope  went  with  me;  thou  wert  safe^ 
And  I  thought  of  a  coming  day, 

Wben  my  LUy  should  bloom  in  a  lordly 
bower, 
The  Queen  of  my  life's  glad  May ; 

And  buUt  high  palaces  of  cloud. 
To  gleam  in  the  morning  ray. 

Palace  and  tower  of  changing  form  ;— 


Erer  they  feU  and  rose, 
But  ever  amid  their  purple  halls. 

And  corridors  of  snows. 
I  saw  the  gleam  of  thy  spangled  robes, 

And  thy  feet  like  twinkling  start ; 
And  heard  thy  roice,  and  saw  thy  fiice 

Peering  tlirough  golden  bars. 


Like  the  Albatross  in  Coleridge's ''  Ancient  Mariner,"  which 
ever  accompanied  the  doomed  ship,  as  it  saileduuder  ''The  Cop- 
per Sky," — like  Poe's  Raven,  or  like  that  creature  of  his  own 
formation  which  perpetually  haunted  Frankenstein  in  despite 
of  all  his  efforts  to  rid  himself  of  his  presence ;  so,  the  form  of 
his  victim  incessantly  appears  before  the  eyes  of  the  self  coostita- 
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ted  murderer,  freezing  him  with  horror^  and  filling  him  with 
despair. 


ftvnxf  ratted  my  hair — 

I knev not  what  I  did; 
Bai  I  thoofbt  the  golden  flend  arose 

Vnm  the  gnmnd  where  n  laj  hid, 
iBd  chaied  me  wttheonTolstTe  stepi 

Over  the  land  and  aeit 
attlDg  herideme  when  I  dept^ 

£at£ag ite  bread  with  me; 
Ifo^faig  me  with  Its  yawning  eyes, 

SsUat  its  yellow  hand, 
And  drlnng,  diiTing,  driving  me  on. 

Over  the  aea  and  land. 

I  fled— It  ftdlowed ;  and  though  I  knew 

Twas  the  creature  of  my  brain, 
Bora  of  the  agony  of  guilt, 

I  itFore  with  it  in  yain : 
Etw  It  fcdiowed,  and  erer  I  fled, 

Orer  the  land  and  sea. 
Mocking  me  with  its  yellow  hand, 

Eathig  its  bread  with  me ; 
And  would  hare  goaded  me  to  the  death. 

Except  for  the  lore  of  thee. 


A  hideoos  likeness  of  myself, 

A  torture  to  behold ; 
Part  was  throbbing  fleeh  and  blood. 

Part  was  senseless  gold. 
It  stood  between  me  and  the  snn— 

It  foaled  the  healthy  air— 
I  looked  to  hearen,  to  fly  its  &oe, 

And  lot  the  fleod  was  there. 
I  looked  to  earth,  and  at  its  feet 

I  saw  a  yawning  pit ; 
It  grinned,  and  pointed  with  Its  hand. 

And  said  '*Thy  bones  will  fit.** 

And  In  the  ship,  as  I  hurried  home, 

I  saw  it  In  the  shrouds; 
It  came  and  went  firom  ship  to  ware, 

From  billow  to  the  douds ; 
It  poisoned  earth.  It  tainted  heaTon, 

And  dared*  when  sleep  drew  near. 
To  grasp  me  in  its  i^iastly  srms, 

And  whisper  in  my  ear~< 
And  say,  *'  Fto  bought  thee,  body  and  soul ; 

Look  in  my  fiuse,  and  fear  !'* 


'*  The  Lump  of  Gold/'  is  followed  by  a  pretty  piece,  namely, 
"The  Festival  of  St.  Marc  ;*'  it  contains  an  excellent  description 
of  the  preparation  of  the  inhabitants  to  celebrate  the  ceremony. 
The  gay  elastic  metre  almost  conveys  the  itJiea  of  the  whole 
city  thronging  forth  in  its  holiday  attire  in  honor  of  the  fes- 
tive day,  beaming  with  joy,  and  light-hearted  as  a  child.  Our 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  insert  more  than  the  following : — 


Be  aim,  oh,  my  spMt ! 

What  tiiongii  at  the  shrine 
The  prayers  which  they  utter 

ICay  difler  fk-om  thine : 
A  thought  may  imite  them— 

A  tiiovght  onezpress'd. 
Inspiring  and  lifting. 

And  mHng  the  breast 
The  form  of  the  worship 

Is  rind  on  the  bole, 
The  fhiit  of  religion 

IS  Love  in  the  souL 
Oh:  selfish  and  wayward ! 

Oh  I  fancy  run  wild, 
That  win  not  and  may  not 

Be  trained  like  a  chUd« 
But  wanders  and  fkvUca, 

Uke  breeze  on  the  hlU, 
To  dondland  or  dsJsy, 


Wherever  it  wlU! 
It  sails  with  the  music 

To  seas  without  bound ; 
It  floats  in  the  sunshine. 

In  darkness  is  drowned ; 
It  climbs  the  high  organ 

Up  mountains  of  sound; 
Now  hears  the  white  pinions 

That  ruffie  the  air, 
And  voices  angelic 

That  mingle  in  prayer ; 
Then  earthwards  descendisg* 

€h}es  gathering  flowers. 
And  welcomes  the  cuckoo 

Betnmed  to  her  bowers; 
Then  launched  upon  waters. 

Goes  down  on  the  streams, 
To  regions  ecstatic 

Of  slumber  and  dreams. 


'*The  Colnmn  of  Luxor,*'  *'The  Old  Magdalen  at  St. 
Stephen's,"  and  "  The  Pageant  in  the  Beech  Tree  Avenue," 
have  many  claims  upon  our  attention,  and  will  amply  repay 
perusal ;  but  did  occasion  permit  we  would  prefer  the  introduc- 
tion of, "  The  Lament  of  Cona,  for  the  unpeopling  of  Scotland," 
to  any  of  thes^e.     It  unites  the  fire  of  Campbell  with  the  pathos 
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of  Burns,  and  the  soggestive,  though  gloomy  imagevy  of  Os* 
sian  ;  like  die  melancholy  pipe  of  the  curlew  wheeling  sound 
the  hillsy  or  the  sad  sound  of  some  distant  waterfall  tumbling 
in  the  glens,  it  awakens  sorrowful  association^  ftnd  brings  be- 
fore us  visions  of  Culedonia^  in  the  days  of  W  never-^to-^e^-for- 
gotten  glory.  We  have  selected  the  lines  und^rn^h  w  giving 
another  apt  instance  of  the  nervous  style  and  indepeodent  feel* 
ing  of  Mackay. 


MAN  TO  MAN. 

stand  np,  man  1  standi 

Ood*8  orer  all. 
Why  do  yoQ  crinoe  to  me, 
Why  do  you  bend  the  knee. 

And  creep,  and  fown,  and  crawl  f 
stand  np,  man,  ttand  I 
If  I  thought  oar  EnglUh  land 
Had  no  tme-hearted  poor, 
To  Buffer— a^d  endure— 
And  hold  themselref  erect, 
In  the  light  of  their  own  respact, 
I*d  hlush  that  I  was  English  bom, 
And  mn  airjiy  to  the  wUdemess  to  flnee 

mypelf  from  scpru. 


Stand  up,  man,  staQdi 

God  made  us  all  i 
The  wine  transcends  the  froth-^ 
The  llTing  skin,  the  doth— 

Both  rich  and  poor  are  small. 
Stand  up,  man,  stand  I 
Free  heart,  firee  tongue,  free  hand. 
Firm  foot  upon  the  sod. 
And  eyes  that  loar  but  God,— 
Whate'er  your  state  or  name, 
Let  these  prefer  yopr  jdaim  I 
If  there  bo  anything  you  want- 
Speak  up !  we  may  respect  a  diuri,  tat 

we  hate  a  ^roophant 


Our  author  can  be  epigrammatic  when  he  chooses,  and  ex- 
hibits a  capacity  to  express  plain  facts  in  an  iippressive  way, 
which  is  not  an  inconsiderable  merit  in  a  Poet.  Sound  mo- 
ralists are  difficult  to  be  found  at  all  times,  but  in  our  days  it 
is  not  considered  fashionable  to  moralize  in  verse  on  common 
subjects.  We  sineenly  wish  that,  like  many  more  of  our 
modern  fashions,  this  were  also  exploded,  mi  tiiat  a^  speedily 
as  possible,  Qooi,  plain  truths  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind^  and  evidently  the  most  efficacious  way 
to  do  SQ  is  by  presenting  them  in  a  novel  and  agrecMible  form ; 
the  lines  below  are  interesting  as  well  as  true. 


SAFE  PRSDICTXQNS. 

Whene'er  you  hear  ^  **  patriot^  spouting 

Incessant  i^aU, 
Of  Tlce  assured,  of  rirtue  dopJi}tlng, 

In  great  or  WMjli 
Worth,  talent,  honesty  denying; 

Except  in  self; 
Beliere  him  not— he  mjiy  be  purchased; 

His  pric^  is  yeU, 

Wlunw'er  yon  see  a  widow  weeping 

In  public  sight. 
And  stfll  in  Vagrant  notice  keephig 

Her  doleful  plight; 
Aje  talking  of  her  dear  departed ; 

One  truth  Is  plain. 
She  will  not  languish  broken-hearted, 

But  wed  hfspki. 


Whene'er  a  rlph  mao  irpws  to  Ifn^  /Ofi 
4^  he  haagott 

Well  knowlngwime  he  would  heflli^d  ^o, 
Tou  need  him  90t; 

Ton  may  be  sure,  ifbould  liate  eapricloas 
Deny  you  bread. 

Tour  rieh,go<)d  fMend,  grpwxi  aTaricioiis, 

Wh«M'er  a  slatesmao,  WUg  pe  Tory, 

Talks  lou^  and  laag 
Of  serrlfig  counizy  for  the  glory, 

With  yoaming  stroM; 
Heeding  oo  Sorereign  to  regard  him; 

Look  inhlsf^oe 
And  be  convinceil  that  to  reward  him 

He  wants  «plafs- 
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Wkflrt^ner  m  author  Bhovs  you  meekly 

BlslastneirlKMk, 
lad  nji  aO  critics,  (XcUy,  ireeScJ^, 

It  faima  oPeriook, 
And  pntoe  U  flu-  beyond  its  merlto— 

Ontlilfde^ 
Heznkf  btnaelf  with  cholcesi  ^rita, 

And  \nai(U  with  pride. 

Whene'er  a  crtlle  o'er  his  dntlee 

Stm  auirb  and  9oap0; 
Aflmi  all  faolt^  and  speaks  of  heanties 

Wltii  eold  "pertiapB," 
Haats  for  ■naU  iUw»  with  keeneat  pleaanre 

lyomdartoday; 
nw  nan^  a  donk^  ;  know  hla  meaanre ; 

And  let  lUm  bray. 


Whene'er  a  womao  rowa  to  lotre  you 

In  Fortune's  aplte; 
Makes  protestatUms  that  would  prove  you 

JBer  soul's  delight; 
Swears  that  no  Pther  love  shall  win  her 

By  paadon  stirred; 
BeU«Te  her  not,  the  cnarmlog  «limer 

Will  hreak  her  word. 

And  If  iu  this  cold-hearted  lyrie 

I  seem,  In  sooth. 
With  YDlce  lU-natored  and  satiric 

To  donU  of  Truth— 
BeUere  me  not ;  I  own  her  splendour 

Void  (MT  offence, — 
And  mexsly  struggle  to  defend  her 

FromCUse  puttenoeb 


Oar  last  QuotnUon  from  Mackay  will  be  "  The  Baitle  of 
Inkermann/  a  piece  of  poetry  which  must  be  read  with  the 
most  intense  intere^st  foj  all  who  remember  the  awful  peril  in 
which  our  troops  were  placed  on  that  momentous  mornings 
and  by  those  whoso  unmeasured  admiration  has  burst  forth  for 
those  dauntless  heroes  who,  bj  the  force  of  their  bravesry  alone, 
saved  two  armies  from  destruction^  thus  gaining  we  know  i\ot 
what  beaides  for  the  maintenance  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
With  all  our  war  songs  and  war  waits,  Tennyson's  ".Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade  is  the  only  poem  on  the  sulqect  of  the 
war  which  we  oould  think  of  mentioning  in  the  same  breath 
with  "  The  Battle  of  Inkermann }"  and  even  this  mneh  and 
deservedly  praised  lyric  must  yield  to  Macka/s  poem  in  some 
perticQlai9«  In  spirit  and  briskness  they  are  about  equal ;  in 
originality  and  conception  Tennyson  easily  outdoes  Mackay, 
bat  the  latter  is  subjective  while  the  former  is  merely  abstract ; 
the  one  reminds  us  of  the  trumpet  soujuling  the  charge,  in 
tones  that  fiU  the  heart  withfire^  and  make  the  blood  to  tingle 
with  a  noble  pleasure ;  the  other  pictures  to  us  the  general 
inciting  bis  troops  to  battle,  relating  to  them  their  former 
achievements,  and  phtcing  in  their  hands  the  honor  and  safety 
of  their  country.  However  stirnng  and  powerful  Tennyson's 
may  bi^  Maeka/s  .is  more  natural,  and  its  recital  would  be 
iQQie  I^dy  to  ioi^irit  troops,  as  wdl  as  to  exdte  enthusiasm 
ia  8  peaee&d  assembly. 

DfKBnUJnf.  FromBalaelaTa'sheUShtB 

Peheld  the  Russian  Ughts 

Sebastopol  lay  shrouded  In  the  doae-beleagured  fortress  te  adowQ ; 

In  ttakk  Movemher  gloQQi  Andheardasemidof  beOs, 

And  ifarooc^  tbemldiilgM  sllenoe  Wafted  upwards  throng  the  deDi^ 

The  gvBS  had  eeaaed  to  boom.  And  a  roar  of  mingling  roloea  and  of  an- 

The  sentinel  outwoni  thems  tnm  the  town. 
In  watching  tat  the  mom. 
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They  prayed  the  God  of  Jastloe 

To  aid  them  In  the  wrong, 
They  consecrated  Murder 
With  Jubilee  and  song. 
To  the  slain,  the  joys  of  Heaven—, 
To  the  living,  sin  forgiven,— 
Were  the  promises  divine 
That  vrero  passed  along  the  line, 
Ai  they  gathered  in  their  myriads  ere  the 
dawn; 

While  their  priests  in  ftill  accord. 
Chanted  glory  tu  the  Lord, 
And  blessed  the  Eus«ian  banner  and  the 
sword  fbr  battle  drawn. 

Stealthily  and  darkly, 

Amid  the  rain  and  sleet  -, 
No  tnunpet-call  resounding. 

Nor  drum's  tempestuous  beat- 
But  shadow-like,  and  slow, 
Came  the  legions  of  the  fbe, 
Moving  dimly  up  the  steep, 
Where  the  British  Camp  asleep. 
Lay  unconscious  of  the  dan  ger  lurking  near, 
And  the  soldier,  breathing  hard, 
On  the  cold  and  sodden  sward. 
Dreamed  of  victory  and  glory,  or  of  home 
and  England  dear. 

Hark !  Hear  ye  not  a  rumbling 
On  the  misty  morning  air- 
Like  the  rush  of  rising  tempests 

When  they  diake  the  forest  bare  ? 
The  outposts  on  the  hill 
Hear  It  close,  and  closer  stllL 
*Tis  the  tramp  of  iron  heeh^ 
Tis  the  crash  of  cannon  wheels, 
And*' to  arms  r  *' to  arms!**  **  to  arms!*' 
is  the  cry. 

**  'TIS  the  Russians  on  our  flank ! 
Up,  and  arm  each  British  rank ! 
And  meet  them,  gallant  Guardsmen,  to 
oonqner  or  to  die." 

Then  rose  the  loud  alarum 

With  a  hurricane  of  sound. 
And  firom  short  uneasy  slumber 

Sprang  each  hero  trom  the  ground ; 
Sprang  each  horseman  to  his  steed, 
Ready  saddled  for  his  need ; 
Sprang  each  soldier  to  his  place, 
With  a  stem,  determined  face ; 
While  the  rousing  drum  and  bugle  echoed 
far. 

And  the  crack  of  rifles  rung, 
And  the  cannon  found  a  tongue, 
And  down  upon  them  bursting  came  the 
avalanche  of  war. 

Through  the  cold  and  foggy  darkness 

Sped  the  rocket's  flery  breath. 
And  the  light  of  rapid  volleys, 
In  a  base  of  Living  Death  ; 
But  each  English  heart  that  day 
Throbbed  impetuous  for  the  ftay. 
And  our  hosts  undaunted  stood>-- 
Beating  back  the  raging  flood, 
That  came  pouring  from  the  valley  like  a 
sea, 

Casting  havoc  on  the  shore, 
With  a  dull  and  sullen  roar, — 
The  thunder-cloud  above  It,  and  the  light- 
ning flashing  fk-ee. 


On  darkneea  grew  the  daylt^hli 
'Mid  the  loud,  Inceesant  peal ; 
On  the  daylight  followed  noootfde— 
And  they  struggled  steel  to  ateel ' 
0  ye  gallant  souls  and  true  ! 
0  ye  great  immortal  few 
On  your  banner,  bright  unftirl'd. 
Shone  the  freedom  of  the  world ; 
In  your  keeping  lay  the  safety  of  the  lands 
Lay  the  splendour  of  our  name ; 
Lay  our  glory  and  our  (iame; 
And  ye  held  and  raised  them  all  in  7oar 
dauntlesa  hearta  and  hands. 

For  a  moment,  and  one  only. 

Seemed  the  Russiana  to  prerall  : 
0  ye  brave  eight  thousand  heroes  ! 
Ye  shall  conquer  I  They  shall  fail ! 
They  can  face  you— If  they  most — 
But  they  fly  your  bayonet  ttanwt, 
And  hark  I  the  ringing  cheer 
That  proclaims  tfaeFrencb  are  near. 

And  is  heard  above  the  raging  battle  din ! 
Giving  courage  to  the  brave- 
Striking  terror  to  the  slave, — 

A  signal  and  an  omen  of  the  victory  to  win 

Break  forth  thou  storm  of  battle, 

With  a  new  and  wild  uproaii 
Beam  out  thou  flag  of  England, 

With  thy  aister  tricolor ! 
For,  fighting  side  by  side. 
One  In  spirit,  heart  allied— 
In  the  cause  of  truth  combined. 
For  the  fireedom  of  mankind— 
Franee  and  England  show  the  world  what 
may  be  done ; 

And  their  star  of  glory  bonis 
And  the  tide  of  battle  turns, 
And  the  beaten  Russiana  fly,  and  the  victory 
is  won. 


Thus  fourteen  thousand  i 

Invincible  In  right, 
Defeated  seventy  thousand. 

In  flerce  unequal  fight ! 
Thus  ThermopyUe  of  old 
And  its  men  of  Titan  mould 
Were  surpassed,  at  duty's  can. 
By  the  Briton  and  the  Gaul; 
(May  the  splendour  of  their  friendship  never 
wane!) 

Bv  the  men  who  figliting  fell 
With  Cathcart  and  Lounnel, 
Or  lived  with  placid  Raglan,  avengers  of 
the  slain. 

And  as  long  aa  Tnnc9  and  England 
Shall  give  birth  to  manlike  men, 
Their  deeda  shall  be  remembered 
Should  the  battle  burst  again; 
And  to  actions  as  miblime 
Shall  inspire  each  ftature  time. 
And  when  War*s  alarms  shall  oeass, 
And  the  Trattffna  live  in  peaee, 
Safe  trom  T^raimy,  its  murder,  and  its 
ban,— 

Let  us  tell  with  generous  pride 
How  our  heroes  fought  and  died, 
And  saved  a  threatened  world  on  Uie  beigbta 
of  Inkermann  t 
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The  '*  VerdcW  of  Thomas  Irwin  have  come  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  "  Celtic  Uniou,"  and  tliat  Society  has  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  work  which  it  has  ushered  into  the 
world.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  under  such  a  modest 
title,  a  collection  of  Poems  possessing  the  same  intrinsic  merit, 
and  we  anticipate  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  fame  for  Mr. 
Irwin  should  he  continue  to  favor  us  with  the  creations  of  his 
mose.  As  Irishmen,  we  must  naturally  feel  proud  of  such 
valuable  contributions  to  our  literature  as  the  "  VersicW 
contain,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  our  Poets  have,  at 
last,  discovered  other  sources  of  inspiration  than  those  sup- 
plied by  political  agitation,  and  sectarian  turmoil* 

The  poetry  of  Irwin  is  rich,  soft,  and  musical ;  indeed,  one 
of  its  greatest  faults  is  its  exuberance*  A  fancy  teeming  with 
beauties,  and  a  diction  occasionally  oppressive  from  its  orna- 
mental tendency,  are  not  sufficiently  restrained;  and 
nothing  can  elucidate  with  more  satisfaction  the  evils  which 
spring  from  such  want  of  discipline  than  the  fantastic  extra- 
vaganzas which,  under  the  name  of  poems,  our  modem  poets 
have  imposed  upon  the  patience  of  the  reading  world.  But 
we  have  no  fear  of  the  author  of  the  "  Versicles; "  he  seems 
to  ns  to  have  evinced  frequently  no  small  amount  of  natural 
judgment,  and  we  strongly  surmise  that  we  are  not  incorrect  in 
attributing  to  him  the  possession  of  a  mind,  belonging  to  that 
elevated  and  capacious  order,  which,  when  it  has  sown  its  wild 
oats,  will  not  permit  any  of  its  conceptions  to  be  developed  un- 
less those  which  are  clearly  defined,  and  incapable  of  miscon- 
stmction  as  to  the  rationality  of  their  object.  There  is  one 
fehcitous  peculiarity  in  the  Poetry  of  Irwin,  and  that  is,  that 
unintelligibility  has  no  place  there ;  in  this  the  author  has  rea- 
son to  congratulate  himself  upon  his  unfashionable  habit,  and 
we  strongly  advise  him,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  deemed  an 
oddity,  to  maintain  his  almost  isolated  position  with  dignity 
and  resolve;  the  time  must  come  if  the  Muse  continues  to  walk 
oar  portion  of  the  earth,  when  the  cap  and  bells  of  the  buffoon 
must  vanish,  and  then  will  come  the  triumph  of  those  who 
preferred  even  an  inglorious  and  monotonous  obscurity,  to  the 
attainment  of  simuhited  laurels,  and  the  questionable  applause 
of  those  in  whose  eyes,  the  largest  amount  of  incomprehensibi^ 
lity  b  deserving  of  the  greatest  adulation.  There  is  much  to 
remind  us  of  Tennyson  in  Irwin's  writings;  the  same  luxurious 
13 
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fancj^  dreamy  thoughtfuluess,  passionate  aspirations,  and  mi 
nute  observation  of  natural  objects,   which   characteriee   tb( 
Laureate,  are  scattered  through  the  "  Versicles/'  The  rythmica 
character  of  both  are  similar,  and  also  that  easy  grace,  and  free- 
dom which  lend  suoh   a  charm  to  Poetry  above  all  other  arts. 
Such  being  the  nature  of  his  genius,  we  do  not  of  course  ex- 
perience any  difBoulty  in  comprehending  bow  it  was,  that  Irwin 
has  preferred  to  paint  the  glowing  scenes  of  southern  climes^ 
rather  than  those  of  our  cold  and  cloudy  regions.     Whatevei 
the  natural  disposition  of  the   Poet  may  be,   always  provided 
that  it  is  a  healthy  one,  to  that  should  he  cling  with  unswerving 
fidelity,  and  beyond  all  doubt,  Irwin's  seems  to  be  for  soft  and 
happy  scenes;  for  all  that,  the  patriot  breaks  out  here  and  there, 
and  some  choice  specimens  of  tender  pathos,  may  be  taken 
from  those  poems  of  his  for  which  Ireland  afforded  the  inspi- 
ration.    It  were  hard   to  expect  men  now  to  write  much  on 
Ireland ;  the  spirit  of  the  country  has  been  worn  out  by  the 
incessant  agitations  to  which  we  have  been  for  nearly  a  century 
a  prey,  and  we  know  that  nothing  but  prosperity,  or  the  influf  nee 
of  intense  political  excitement,  can  kindle  the  spark  of  national 
enthusiasm  in  the  breast  of  the  bard.     The  causes  in   which 
originated  the  Ballad   Poetry  of  Ireland,  The  Marsellaise  in 
Prance,  or  the  Song  of  the  Sword  in  Germany,  and  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  all  compositions  of  the  kind   ceased  to  appear 
when  those  influences  no  longer  existed,  sufBciently  attest  the 
justice  of  this  remark.     Let  us  hope  that  the  period  is  near 
at  hand,  when  an  advanced  state  of  domestic  prosperity   will 
tempt  our  young  men  of  talent  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the 
enlargement  of  our  literature ;  and  place  them  in  a  position  to 
expend  that  energr,  that  industry,  and  that  intellect,  which  has 
hitherto  been  made  the  property  of  others,  without  either  due 
acknowledgment,  or  reward,  in  gaining  honor  for  themselves 
and  in  benefiting  their  country.     Then  will  such  men  as  Irwin 
find  sufficient  agreeable  matter  for  the  cultivation  of  their  muse, 
in  the  merry  groups  of  their  native  villages,  in  the  rustic  dances 
on  the  banks  of  their  pleasant  streams,  or  in  the   uncontrolled 
humour  which   bursts   forth  on   every  side,   as  they  saunter 
through  the  happy  harvest  fields. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  poem  called,  "  An  Italian  Holi- 
day,^*  and  in  it  we  are  afforded  abundant  instancea  of  the 
principal  peculiarities  of  its  author.  It  literally  overflows  with 
music,  grace  and  richness ;  and   if  Italy  be  what  we  have 
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ftiirajs  heard  it  is,  the  descriptions  given  of  the  land  which 
poMesses,    "  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty,"  are  marvellously  life- 

We  should  wish  much  to  give  insertion  to  the  whole  of 
this  beautiful  composition ;  but  since  that  cannot  be  done,  we 
shall  extract  a  portion  of  it,  which  gives  sufficient  evidence  of 
his  capabilities  as  a  sketcher  of  foreign  scenes,  and  of  his 
warm  admiration^  even  in  Italy,  of  the  grandeur  and  loveli- 
ness of  "  the  poor  old  country/' 


Lo!  Mmtliwttd,    wher*  ■!•#?  tlie   taint 


Mma  ih»  hiHa  txroaMd  And  brown. 
Qlarei  Doftly  tluovgh  iMAvy-abowwea  ran- 
light 
TIm  loofe  of  the  old  tiled  town : 
IcTMs  th»  gre«t  cor»-lAnd*s  osspwisara 

Tbe  ihadows  drift  nUtry  and  alow, 
Bf  the  eboa-gloeBed  carve  of  tbe  riTor 

And  forett-alUrt  based  in  the  g^ow. 
Wbfld,  fitf  on  the  rim  of  the  inland 
a  high, 

r  the  readwayi 
Itheaky. 
LoQg  nadA  where  the  dasty-leKred  ollte 

PfaMe  drily  through  wide  Bonunflr  noon* 
And  the  spire  of  the  blaek  cypress  dials 

The  slow  silTer  honrs  of  the  moon ; 
Where  the  Tine  In  the  midnights  of  Aatnmn, 

As  Uaaki^  the  passing  winds  mourn. 
Drops  down  the  red  lealets  that  tinkle; 

And  sadly  theaettUig  etars  bom 
Wlfb  a  wlslfol  aad  wearying  brightness. 

To  pttgitBM  who  pause  on  their  way, 
Bj  the  old  marble  Cross  at  the  ruin. 

To  drink  the  well's  waters,  and  pray ; 
Bet  now,  throogh  the  festlTal  shadows 

That  fleek  them  through  merry  snnshlne, 
The  gay  Muleteer  la  adrancing, 

His  heavy  ddns  borsUng  with  wine. 
How  the  Mountebank^  Morions  in  motley. 

Strolls  on  with  his  aas  to  the  Fair; 
Tor  the  young  he  has  bncelets  and  ballads, 

For  the  aged  folks  phyaie  and  prayer  { 
With  a  bosom  aa  tight  as  his  pocket 
He  sings  off  the  griefi  of  his  aonl^ 
While  the  bene  of  his  beast  hi  the  sun 
Hght 


AU  day  to-anA^fre  ftbm  the  ordhanla 

The  flrniMflden  harreat  girls  ran, 
An  day  thfoagh  the  gold  of  the  oom-Utnd 

The  akkJeoMn  band  In  the  sun; 
An  day  the  low  wind  of  the  Autumn 

Bloin  dry  throngfa  the  bloe  ef  the  light, 
im  aaow-ehllled  through  erenlng's  sfiUness 

It  toaathea  from  the  Appcntoe'a  height 


Ah,  well  1  as  we  turn  from  the  lattice 

With  eyes  by  the  glory  made  blind, 
A  dream  through  our  memory  floating 

Comes  soft  as  the  ooean-eooled  wind: 
A  vision  of  temperate  beauty 

Far  oflfi  but  for  erer  anlgh^ 
Like  Spring  on  tb»  skirts  of  th<i  dnmmert 

Is  shaped  on  yon  northern  sky. 
Rise,  Realm  of  the  heart  and  the  fimcy, 

Old  Land  of  the  emerald  lea  I 
Where  the  blue  peaks  6f  Wlcklow   are 
l^eaming 

tmrongh  soft  rainy  U^ts  o'er  the  sea ; 
Where  drowse  the  dim  Qlendalongh  ruins 

'Mid  legends  thnt  live  in  their  grey^ 
As  fresh  as  the  many-leaved  ivy 

That  curtains  their  walls  from  decay ; 
Where  the  rich  palace  spires  of  Killamey 

Bend  over  the  arbutus  brakes, 
And  mirror  their  purples  at  sunset. 

Along  the  sweet  dreamland  of  lakes ; 
Or  norVard,  where  sunbeam  and  shadow 

BoU  over  strong  CarUngford'a  crest. 
The  grey  monarch  shines  from  the  ocean 

One  watbr  ef  beauty  and  rest. 
Swtfet  Bayf  where  we've  wandered  in  Au- 
tumn, 

By  \mty  old  roads  In  the  noon, 
Or  under  the  woods  ef  Bostrevor 

Sailed  silently  on  With  the  moon ; 
While  tbe  flshermsn  paused  in  his  rowing, 

And  pointed  beneath,  as  he  told 
Of  the  proud  dty  merged  in  the  waters 

AU  scattered  with  armour  and  gold. 
There  oft  have  we  seen  fhmi  the  casement. 

When  days  Of  old  festival  came, 
The  bonfires  in  mldamnmer  twilight 

Drape  Moume's  grey  bastions  in  flame. 
Oft  watched  as  the  dusk  windy  evenings 

FeU  bhttUy  along  the  low  bar. 
The  forms  of  the  dim  stormy  shipping 
Rock  under  some  tempest-eyed  star ; 
While  thunder-mists  chrled  on  tbe  head- 
land, 
And  luridly  htmg  o'er  the  plain. 
As  the  long-gathered  heat  of  the  inland 
Swept  seaward  In  Ughtning  end  rain. 


A  piece  entitled,  ''  A  Group  in  Queen  Anne's  Time/'  gives 
a  Yery  excellent  pictuire  of  the  elaborate  courtesji  and  artificial 
bearing  of  the  fashionables  of  that  age ;  it  is  almost  immedi- 
fttelj  followed  by  a  beautiful  and  classical  poem  called,  "  An 
"  Antique  Dream/'  which  describes  a  group  of  Nymphs  and 
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Satyrs  disporting  in  a  valley.  Notlnng  cao  surpass  the  rich 
colouring  of  every  passage  ;  indeed  we  feel  bound  to  express 
our  disapproval  of  the  lavish  glitter,  and  profusion  of  purple 
words  which  are  here  expended.  In  the  course  of  the  poem, 
the  following  pretty  song  appears,  and  its  vuluptuous  fancy 
is  not  inappropriate  from  the  nature  of  the  subject. 


SATYR'S  SONG. 


Oh,  'tis  sweet  to  be  a  god 
Dancing  on  the  dainty  sod ; 
Sleeping  by  the  twisted  Tines, 
Singing  where  the  large  moon  shines. 
Earth's  a  heaven  to  the  spirits 
Who  can  spy  its  rosy  merits : 
Passes  day  in  Joyous  moving- 
Passes  night  in  feast  and  loving ! 

Follow  us— follow  us — 
Where  the  fruited  woods  are  bending— 
>Vhere  the  sonny  stream  is  tending ; 


Where  the  Ufe-soonds.  faint  retreating. 
Let  OS  hear  oar  bosoms'  beating- 
Follow  OS— foUOW  OB. 
In  a  forest  far  away, 
Peeps  a  fountain,  plashing  spray : 
There,  amid  the  traOers  looping. 
Fig,  and  gourd,  and  grape  are  drooping ; 
There  the  honey-dews  are  shedding — 
There  the  violet  beds  are  spreading— 

Follow  us— follow  us. 
There  are  Cowers  to  weave  your  t 
Flowers  to  answer  love's  sweet  guei 
Stars  the  scented  sky  enchanting, 
Pulsing  to  our  bosoms'  panting— 
FoUow  us— follow  us. 


"  The  Ministrel's  Appointment"  resembles  "  An  Antique 
Dream"  in  almost  everything;  "The  Vine  Song,"  which  we 
now  take  from  it,  contains  much  spirit  and  wit,  with  an  ori- 
ental warmth  of  imagination. 


THE  VINE  SONG. 

The  grape  is  the  only  fhilt  of  the  skies : 
Tin  suckled  with  dew  in  the  springtime 
bright; 
Tlien,  lapped  in  leaves,  awhile  it  lies, 

To  learn  their  songs  in  the  evening  li^t 
Crimson  sunsets  lend  it  a  hue- 
Airs  of  summer,  being  and  breath ; 
Under  the  heaven's  palace  of  blue 
None  that  drink  of  it  dream  of  death. 
In  each  grape  there  dwells  a  sprite. 
Bom  of  fancy,  pleasure,  and  light; 
Every  bubble  that  sparks  the  bowl 
Holds  in  its  dome  a  starry  soul. 
Then  would  you  think 
Uke  a  spirit,  drink- 
Drink,  drink  of  the  Joyous  wine^ 
Up  to  the  brain, 
Again  and  again. 
Those  wits  of  the  stars  shall  mount  and 
shine. 

Lovers,  shed  your  happiest  smiles 
Under  the  vine  where'er  yon  go. 

The  tendrils  shoot  like  passion's  wiles, 
Tlie  blushes  under  their  shadows 
glow. 


Friends,  who  around  the  bright  hearth 
sing. 

Pray  by  the  vine  where'er  yoa  roam. 
That  friendship,like  his  arms,may  ding 

For  ever  around  the  walls  of  home. 


Poets,  looking  throng  fimcy's  glass 

Round  the  world  for  beauty  and  light. 
Wheresoever  the  day  you  pass, 

Under  some  old  vine  rest  at  nlghk 
Every  bough  shall  guard  their  guest. 

And  bend  to  his  lip  their  rosiest  wine; 
And  every  leaf  that  lulls  to  rest 

Shall  fill  your  spirits  with  dreams 
divine. 


Oh !  when  this  heart  has  ceased  to  Mow, 
Oh  1  when  its  love  has  iSailed  to  bora. 

Scatter  it  still  in  ito  wit-bright  glow 
Into  some  cup's  funereal  am : 

Songs  and  smiles  that  cbanned  and 
shone 
Over  its  bright  brim  many  a  ni^t. 

Murmuring  yet  of  pleasures  gone. 

Shall  charm  its  rest  with  echo  and  light. 


Among  the  poems  immediately  following  this  last,  may  be 
mentioned  "The  Little  Bard"  and  'The  Faerie's  Child/' 
both  reflecting  their  author's  principal  beauties.  From  its 
inimitable  harmony,  and  the  buoyant  elasticity  of  its  rythin, 
'*  The  Serenaders  of  Sevilla/'  is  well  worthy  of  our  attentiuu. 
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SERENADEBS  OF  SETILLA. 
Through    bAlconied   street  and    moonlit 


Bj  silent  etataed  eolamn— 
We  SenenAden  slog  through  the  sir 

Of  the  Spsnish  night 

That,  blue  snd  bright. 

Fringes  the  cork-tree  lesres  with  Iight» 
And  silvers  the  foantsin's  volame. 

The  skj  is  streaming  with  Aatnmn 


And  the  moon  on  the  ses  Is  nrandlng 
To  the  tlnkUng  ehime  of  oar  wild  gnl- 

tMS. 

And  the  golden  viol's  somidlngr 

Haste,  comrades^  haste  to  the  streamlet's 
aide. 
Where  the  orange  grore  gilds  the  water ; 
In  a  trelUsed  casement  o'er  the  tide, 
With  cheek  of  bloom, 
la  enrtain'd  gloom, 
Alone  in  the  hash  of  her  moonlit  room, 
Rests  Serilla's  rarest  daughter  ! 
Under  the  trees,  through  leaves  and 
ataiB, 
Let's  pace  with  bosoms  bomiding, 
To  the  Unkllng  tone  of  oar  quick  gni  tars, 
And  the  golden  viofs  sounding. 

Lo  I  now  ftom  the  heathjr  hill  we  see 

The  brown,  sheep-drifted  Pnuia ; 
Beneath  the  town,  with  its  minstrdsy, 


Fades  in  the  Maze 
Of  the  dizzying  rays. 
And  the  dear  wind  breathes  o'er  the 
moorland's  haze 
From  the  snows  of  the  white  Nevada  :^ 
3ing,  sing  aload  to  the  sparkling  stars; 

With  love  oar  hearts  are  bounding, 
And  tenderly  tinkle  the  wild  guitars 
To  the  sumptuooa  viol  sounding. 

See,  how  the  moon,  on  the  river  space, 

Under  her  casement  lingers ! 
Oh  I  Love,  could  I  watch  her  beauteous  face, 
Like  the  trusted  light 
Of  the  moon  to-night, 
As  she  draws  aside  her  curtains  slight 
With  tremulous  almond  lingers  I 
Shine  through  her  chamber,  moon  and 
stars. 
By  roof  and  lattice  rounding. 
And  tenderly  tinkle,  ye  soft  guitars, 
'Mid  the  golden  viol's  sounding. 

The  blind  withdraws  to  the  small,  white 
hand- 
One  look  through  the  vine  is  gleaming; 
•Tis  gone— and  lost  in  the  night  we  stand- 
But  away,  away. 
Till  dawn  of  day, 

That  smile,  like  Autumn's  dusky  ray, 
Will  light  our  spirit's  dreaming : 
Back  to  the  town— the  setHng  stars 

Are  dimly  seaward  rounding ; 
Silently  hang  our  sad  guitars. 
And  stilled  is  the  viol's  sounding. 


Passing  over  some  pieces  of  no  extraordinary  merit,  we 
come  to  "  The  Eorge/'  which  for  spirit,  ingenuity,  imitation 
in  langaage  of  the  sounds  alluded  to,  and  susientation  of 
interest,  we  have  seldom  seen  equalled.  It  is  well  that  Gretua 
Green  is  abolished,  or  we  fear  this  Puem  would  not  sensibly 
decrease  the  number  of  its  votaries. 


THE  FORGE. 

la  the  gloomy  mountain's  lap 
Sleeps  the  village  dark  and  quiet; 

All  have  passed  their  labour-nap; 
And  the  peasant,  half  awaking, 
A  blind  yawning  stretoh  is  taking, 

Ere  he  tnnts  to  rest  again ; 
There  is  not  a  sound  of  riot, 

Note  sound  save  that  of  pain. 
Where  some  aged  bones  are  aching ; 

Lo  i  the  moon  is  in  the  wane- 
Even  the  moon  a  drowse  is  taking. 

By  the  blossomed  qrcamore* 

Fined  with  bees  when  day  is  o'er  it, 
Stands  the  Forge,  with  smoky  door ; 

Idle  chimney,  blackened  shed— 

All  its  merry  din  is  dead ; 
Broken  shaft  and  wheel  disused 

Strew  the  umbered  ground  before  it. 
And  the  streamlet  s  voice  is  ftised 

Faintly  with  the  cricket's  cAtrrup, 
As  it  tinkles  clear  snd  small 
Round  the  i^oomlng  hearth  and  wall, 

^ang  with  rusty  shoe  and  stirrup. 


Tea,  the  moon  is  tn  the  wane  :— 
Hark !  a  sound  of  horses  trampling 

Down  the  road  with  might  and  main ; 
Through  the  slaty  runnels  crumbling,— 
Comes  a  carriage,  swinging,  rumbling. 

Round  the  steep  quick  comer  turning; 

Plunge  the  horses,  puiTd  and  champing; 
Like  the  eyes  of  weary  ghosts. 

The  red  lamps  are  dimly  burning. 
Now  *tis  stopt,— and  one  springs  down, 
And  cries  unto  the  sleeping  town— 

*'  Ho  I  for  a  blacksmith  -  ho !  awake ! 

Bring  him  that  will  his  fortune  make— 
The  best,  the  best  your  village  boasts  !'* 

Up  springs  the  brawny  blacksmith  now. 
And  rubs  his  eyes,  and  brushes  olT 

The  iron'd  sweat  upon  his  brow. 
Hurries  his  clothes  and  apron  on, 
And  wakes  his  wife,  and  calls  his  son. 

And  opes  the  door  to  the  night  air, 
And  gives  a  husky  cotigh ; 

Then  hastens  to  the  horses,  standing 
With  hung  heads,  and  hotly  steaming, 

And  sees  a  dark  eyed  youth  out-handing 
A  sweet  maiden,  light  and  beaming. 
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He  strikes  a  lusty  shoulder-blow : 
"Four  shoes,"    he  cries,  "are  quickly 
wanting  :'* 

His  fiice  is  Ln  an  eager  glow, — 
'*  Take  my  purse  and  all  that's  in  its 
Heart,  if  you  in  twenty  minutes 

Fit  us  for  the  road.**    The  smith 
t.ooks  at  the  wearied  horses  iianting 

Then  at  the  clustering  gold. 
And  thinks,  as  he  fislls  to  his  work. 
He  dreams  a  mind-dream,  rusty  murk , 

That  this  is  but  some  fsery  myth— 
A  tale  to-morrow  to  be  told. 

But  now  the  forge  fire  spirts  alive 

To  the  old  bellows,  sdllv  purring ; 
In  the  red  dot  the  irons  ^ve ; 

Brighter  and  broader  it  is  glowing. 

Stronger  and  stronger  swelU  the  blowing; 
The  bare  armed  vmu  stand   round  and 
mutter 

Lowly  while  the  cinders  stirring,— 
Ho  I  out  it  flames,  Inid  sparkles  dropping, 
Splitting,  glittering,  flying,  hopping; 
Heavily  now  the  hammers  batter. 
All  is  a  gluing  din  and  clatter. 

In  the  cottage,  dimly  lighted 

By  the  taper's  drowsy  glare, 
Stands  the  gentie  girl  benighted ; 
By  her  side  for  ever  hovers 
That  dark  youth,  oh,  best  of  lovert ! 

Daring  all  that  love  will  dare 
With  an  a^ect  firm  and  gay: 

Now  the  moom  «eema  shining  dearer— 

Hark .'  a  sound  seems  swooning  nearer 
From  the  heathy  hills ;  the  maid 

lists  with  ear  aoate ;  and  while 

One  theira,  with  brave,  ae^urinff  smile. 
Smooths  her  forehead's  chesnut  braid. 

The  danger  softly  dies  away. 

Now  the  fbrge  is  in  a  glow. 
Bellows  roaring,  irons  ringing ; 

nree  are  madt ;  and  blow  on  blow 
Sets  the  patient  anvil  ringing ; 


**  Another  shoe— another,  hark  ye  \ 

Ra-ra,  r»-r»,  ra  ra-ra-rmp 
Split  the  ruddy  sheddlngs  sparky, 

lUHra,  ra-m,  ra-i»-rap  t 
Strikes  the  quick  and  lifted 
On  the  anvil,  bright  and  worn ; 

WhUe  amid  the  midnight  there 

Beyond  the  ruddy  streaalnf  glare. 
With  a  yellow,  misty  glamoax; 
l40oks  the  meoD  apoo  the  otfo. 


On  the  hill-road,  moving  nighaf. 

HuiTies  something  dimly  ahootinft 
GUanoea  firom  two  eyes  of  m : 

"  Haste  !  oh,  haste !"  they*ra  working 
steady; 

Cries  the  blacksmith,  "^Now  they're 
ready.** 
Fats  the  pawing  horses,  testing 

On  the  ground  their  iron  fbotlBg : 
Helpa  the  kdr,  lightly  reatiag 

On  hia  blew  ana*  ap  the  earriaga ; 
Takes  the  gold  with  doubt  and  wondor ; 

And  as  o'er  the  stonaa  and  geraaa 

Tramp  the  hot  pureolng  honest 
Cries  with  velee  of  joUy  thunder,-- 

"  Trust  me,  <Vy  ^<"^*^  s^  ^te  ■>*"^*0^** 


Scarce  a  minuted  past  away 
When,  oh,  magic  scene,  toe  village 

Lies  asleep,  all  hnshed  and  gray  3 
But,  haifc  i  who  throng  a^ain  the  street 
With  roaring  voloai,  browa  ef  heat? 

Come  they  here  the  town  to  pillage  ? 
Na    Across  the  road  o*erthrowii. 
Carriage  creaks,  and  horses  moan; 
"  Bkudumith.  ho  !**  the  tnveUars  cry  ;— 
Not  a  taper  cheers  the  eye ; 

While,  a-top  a  distant  hOl 
Flushed  witl^  dawn-light's  sUent  w« 
Speed  the  lorers  toward  the  mftming 

With  a  nQ>id,  right  good-wiM ; 
While,  behind  that  dsther  fretting, 
The  pale  night-sick  moon  la  set^Mift 


"  Swift,**  is  a  touching  narrative  of  the  love  of  Vanessa  for 
the  great  humorist^  and  of  the  melancholy  catastrophe  which 
that  love  produced. 

Unfortunate  indeed  was  poor  Yanessa  in  oonceiving  an 
affection  for  a  man,  whom  vanity  could  tempt  to  rob  a  weak 
woman's  heart  of  its  every  happiness^  and  who  has  left  no 
tangible  proof  upon  record  of  bitter  sorrow  for  his  crime. 
The  last  interview  between  Yanessa  and  the  Dean  is  sketched 
iu  a  masterly  way,  and  though  we  do  not  quite  agree  with  the 
author  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Doctor's  ^ef  for  the  loss  of 
Stella,  still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  exhibited  no 
ordinary  amount  of  the  most  feeling  pathos  in  the  closing 
lines,  in  which  Swift  is  represented  as  plunged  in  the  deepest 
melancholy,  while  he  contemplates  the  paper,  containing  a 
lock  of  Stella's  hair,  upon  which  he  has  inscribed  the  words. 
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"only  a  woman's  hair.**  It  is  quite  possible  that  Swift  in 
writing  thus,  might  be  actuated  by  feelings  of  the  most  keen 
compunction,  but  to  our  mind  one  who  acted  as  he  did  to 
both  women,  was  not  likely  to  indulge  in  any  generous 
regret.     The  following  is  fanciful   and  pleasant : — 


GEAPE  SONG  OF  ITALT. 

P«et  Bntfaen,  left**  be  bftppy^give  me 
vtee,  give  me  wine! 

L&  eeimot  be  all  dolour, 

Elw   *twUl  Uanoh  its  bearenlf 


Let  w  leeve  the  dusty  bigbway,  and  reoUne 
Wbere  oar  cheek  of  melandioly 
Shall  be  flnahed  with  mby  felly 
'Mid  the  joeoDd,  melloir  abadowa  of  the 
▼toe — 

Hft,bal 
'Mid  the  ^oeond,  mellow  ahadowi  of  the  Tine. 

The  star  that  we  tehabife-let  U  ablne,  let 
Uahl&el 

If  the  ran  may  light  Its  day. 

We  through  darit  can  cheer  Ita  way, 

^  tfaelnatrB  of  theee  mby  hunpt  of  wine. 
Dreaai  the  nl^t  throogh  cap  In 


While  onr  barqae  and  minBtrel  band 
SarBB  along  amid  thoae  aatonm  cloada 


When  Love  ahaU  speed  hi*  mandatea  from 
the  brine  to  the  brinoi 

And  peace  ahall  plenty  bring, 
mi  the  landa  with  laughter  ring, 
Far  beyond  the  Onadalqaiver  and  the  Rhine; 
When  Mind  shall  stamp  the  man 
Who  shall  lead  each  nation's  van. 
And  men  shall  know  their  Jfonarcha  by 
that  sign— 

Ha,ha,hal 
And  men  shall  know   their  Monarchs  by 
that  sign  I 


When  the  myriads  of  the  natioas  shall 
oomblnet  shall  combln^ 

Not  to  straggle  with  the  lords, 
Or  to  wage  the  war  of  worda, 
Bat  to  seek  the  means  to  raisa  them  and 
refine; 

Then  shall  Art  enrioh  the  earth, 
Then  ahall  glow  the  poorest  hearth 
With  the  beaaty  drawn  from  picture,  song, 
and  shrine — 

Ha,  ba,  ha  I 
With  the  beaaty  drawn  from  plctare,  song, 
andsloine. 


What!  thou'rt  weary;  weary  waiting  for 
that  time,  the  bri^t  time ; 

Well,  If  earth  mast  linger  so, 
Here— a  dream^up  ere  we  go ! 
Nerer  yot  while  fancy's  left  ns  let  ns  pine ; 
Hope,  work,  and  love— a  light 
Soon  will  cheer  the  lands  of  night. 
As  the  dawn  Is  glowing  o'er  ov  cops  of 
wine — 

Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
As  the  dawn  Is  glowing  o'er  our  caps  of 
wine! 


Ha,  ha! 
BufgeatoDgamld  the  antnmnclonds  divine  I 

FiU  my  enp  to  overflowing  with  thy  wine, 
with  thy  wine ! 

When  last  yon  pressed  the  grape 
I  conld  see  the  silver  shape 
Of  the  moon,  throogh  half  this  UtUe  chalice 
shine!— 

So :  let's  drink  onto  the  days. 
Rising  full  of  Heaven's  ray& 
When  man  shall  grow  free,  Joyous,  oiigbt, 
divine— 

when  sum  shaU  grow  free,  Joyoos,  brighti 
divine! 

"  A  May-day  Bevel/'  a  pretty  Irish  fairy  tale,  was  just  the 
subject  to  give  Irwin  an  opportunity  of  pouring  forth  the  rich 
jewek  ooDtained  in  the  sparkling  casket  of  his  fancy.  The 
elfin  king  of  Cloagh  More,  a  mountain  overhanging  the  bay 
of  "sweet  Eostrevor/'  is  betrothed  to  the  most  beautiful 
sprite  in  the  fairy  realms  of  Carlingford;  being  asked  upon 
what  day  she  would  wish  the  nuptials  to  take  place,  she 
answers  eagerly,  "  the  first  of  May"  and  the  monarch,  hardly 
able  to  express  his  approbation  of  her  selection  of  May-day, 
immediately  commands  it  to  be  proclaimed  to  all  his  subjects 
that  the  day  of  his  marriage  shall  be,  *'  A  Joyous  Saturnalia/' 
The  greater  portion  of  the  Poem  is  taken  up  in  describing  the 
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manner  in  which  the  subjects  of  the  fairy,  the  birds,  and  beasts, 
and  insects,  avail  themselves  of  the  indulgence  granted  them. 
The  ensuing  passage  winds  up  the  Poem,  and  is  replete  with 
minute  and  faithful  sketches  of  evening  scenes. 


Now  fUls  the  honr  of  evening  reat, 

The  fresh  wind  poflTs  the  fisher's  sails; 
The  bee  is  hived,  the  bird's  a-nest, 

The  udder^s  spirt  in  foaming  pails, 
And  twilight  deepens  past  the  bay. 

Till  o»er  the  inland  town  afar, 
*Mid  flakes  of  cloud  still  rosed  with  day, 

Sparks  out  some  golden-cinctnred  stai 
And  strikes  the  river  narrowing  down. 

With  ruffled  current  as  It  flows, 
By  one  old  turret,  lone  and  brown. 

Sea-lapped  and  sentinelled  by  crows. 
Now,  'mid  the  slopes  of  furrowed  earth. 

The  peasant  drives  his  wearied  yoke ; 
Now  from  the  crackling  cottage  heart 

Mounts  tranquilly  the  aaure  smoke ; 
Now,  past  the  winding  road  anigh. 

The  drover  guides  his  dusty  sheep ; 
The  laiy  waggoner  plods  by. 

Behind  his  slow  horse,  half  asleep : 
Now  groups  of  rustic  lad  and  lass 

Beside  the  shadowy  ferry  throng  ; 


Now  through  the  bright  mid-stream  they 

PM8, 

With  oars  that  time  some  homely  mtmg ; 
And  beached  at  length  above  the  aeft« 

Push  homeward  up  each  sliadowy  height, 
While  glimmers  red  and  distantly 

Their  cottage  window's  welcome  ll«fat ; 
The  farms  are  hashed;  beside  their  war 

The  dripping  wheels  of  mountain  miUe 
stream  in  the  leafy  trickling  ray ; 

The  bon^fires  blaze  along  the  hills ; 
They  bear  the  distant  voices  ring 

In  festal  echoes  of  acclaim ; 
They  see  the  wild  forms  harrying 

In  twilight  dances  round  the  flame  i 

Till  one  by  one  each  Joyous  sound 
Dies  off  upon  the  lonely  air ; 

The  red  fires  drowse  along  the  ground. 
The  dances  oease,  the  hills  are  bare ; 
And  as  the  sea-wind  stirs  the  heath. 

And  silveiy  spring-tide  floods  the  sborea. 
Nought  save  the  moon  on  grey  Omei^ 

Moves  by  the  quiet  cottage  doors. 


We  cannot  fail  in  finding  cheerful  though tfulness,  graceful 
pleasantry,  intellectual  aspirations,  and  becoming  indepen-r 
dnet  feeling  in  the  "  Artists'  Song/' 


AR'nSTS'  SONG. 

VIVX  LA  BOHSKE. 

Ours  is  an  Arab  life,  they  say, 

Sweet  Fancy-friends,  'tis  truth  they  tell. 
Yet,  somehow,  can  we  find  each  day 
A  peaceful  palm,  and  quiet  well ; 
Qur  wants  are  few  where  beauties  shine, 
And  beauties  shine  o*er  earth  and  sea ; 
Let  fate  give  others  gold  and  wine, 
But  leave  us  Art  and  Liberty  I 
We  speed  each  sorrow 
Toward  the  morrow 
Where  the  golden  clouds  have  birth, 
WhUe,  like  the  swallow, 
still  we  follow 
Summer  and  freedom  round  the  earth, 

Tis  true,  we  smile  at  custom's  form. 
Art  looks  for  truth  In  everything, 
And  birds  tliat  sing  through  sun  and  storm 
Would  lose,  if  caged,  both  voice  and  wing : 
The  bird  that  lives  uncaged,  unsought 

(Our  neighbour  in  the  ivy  tree,) 
And  sings  his  song  each  mom,  is  not 
More  careless  of  the  world  than  we ; 
We  may  grow  rich. 
And  win  our  niche. 
And  change  our  views,  and  change  our 
mirth- 
Till  then  we  follow, 
Like  the  swaUow, 
ftincy  and  freedom  round  the  earth. 


Our  mansions,  tl^ey  are  baseless  yet^ 

The  sunny  fields  our  only  pew, 
A  fi»ithfhl  dog  our  household  pet, 

Our  "  public"  but  a  friend  or  two  j 
Tet  poverty  has  many  modes 

Of  doubling  such  sweet  charms  as  come: 
We've  ramble  o'er  the  pleasant  roads, 
We've  moonlight  songs  returning  home- 
When  we  grow  great 
In  carriage  state 
We  yet  may  roU  in  gouty  worth ; 
Till  then  we  follow, 
Like  the  swallow, 
Summer  and  sunshine  ronnd  the  earth. 


Within  the  little  chamber  there 

How  many  an  hour  we've  won  from  &te! 
Oh,  glorious  reftige  ten  feet  square, 

From  all  the  mockeries  of  the  great! 
There  rise  our  pictures  like  the  dream 

That  soothes  the  poor  man  all  the  night ; 
Our  systems,  wonderful  as  steam. 
Oar  strains,  unknown  as  exquisite. 
Some  day  divine 
Abroad  they'll  shine- 
Till  then  we  live  in  fortune's  dearth. 
And,  like  the  swaUow, 
follow,  follow 
Summer  and  fortune  round  the  earth. 
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There  oft  our  chonised  voIom  roll— 

TIs  beer  alone  inspirM  our  folk; 
Hiere  tbeoriea  of  Star  and  S09I 

Grow-  dear  amid  tobacco  smoke. 
So  vatch  bare  we,  bat  o'er  the  town 

Time  toUa  the  boar  In  crimMm  light; 
No  priDoely  oompany  we  own. 
Til  Shakspeare  only  cheers  the  night; 
Onr  wit  abounds, 
Each  Toioe  resoonds, 
Wa  jre*  may  win  a  calmer  heartli— 
Tm  then  we  follow, 
Like  the  swallow, 
Beaoty  and  sanahlne  round  the  earth. 

Tet  bare  we  something  dearer.  Mends, 
Than  hearts  that  polsste  ftisrlessly ; 

Soraething  diTtner  heaven  sends, 
Uke  stars  that  light  a  lonely  sea. 

Gh,  we  have  hope  for  all  who'ye  flown  J 
Oh,  we  have  angels  in  the  sir, 

Beloved  Bools  that,  all  unknown. 


Still  follow  ns  firom  year  to  year~ 

In  mute  despairs, 

In  silent  prayers. 
We  think  o*er  all  who*ve  blessed  oar  hearth, 

And  deem  they  follow, 

Like  the  poor  swallow. 
All  that  they  love  around  the  earth. 

Then  let  as  dwell  in  such  delist 

As  heart  and  soul  can  give  alone, 
And  with  wild  foncy's  charms  to-night 

Revel,  while  time  is  yet  our  own ; 
While  yon  rich  autumn  cloud  unroUs, 

And  fills  with  gold  oar  casement  nigh ; 
WhUe  the  great  stars,  like  poet  souls, 
Look  in  on  Art  and  Liberty ; 
Where  nature  beams 
We'll  weave  our  dresma 
Where  foUy  struts  well  have  our  mirth, 
And,  like  the  swallow, 
FoUow,  still  follow. 
Freedom  and  li^t  around  the  earth. 


The  war  is  now  over,  and  although  it  is  trite  to  speak  upon 
the  subject,  how  few  there  are  who  have  reflected  much  on  the 
deluge  of  tears  that  has  been  shed,  during  its  brief  but  mourn- 
fol  continuance !  While  the  excitement  continued,  while  the 
noise  of  cannon  thundered  in  our  ears,  while  the  magic  wires 
conveyed  to  us  the  news  of  victory  or  defeat,  how  little 
thought  had  we  for  widowed  bosoms,  and  desolated  hearths, 
and  forlorn  orphans !  Well,  aft^r  all,  we  are  but  human,  and 
sorrow  must  be  made  our  own  case,  before  we  can  be  got  to 
understand  its  bitterness.  The  '^  Irish  Mother^s  Dream/* 
traces  with  touching  fidelity  the  agonized  suspense,  and 
despairing  woe  of  an  Irish  Mother,  one  of  the  many  hundreds, 
should  we  not  say  thousands,  of  those  whose  heroic  offspring 
have  breathed  their  last  before  the  walls  of  Sebastopol. 

AN  miSH  M0TH£B*S  DBEAIL 

One  night,  as  the  wind  of  the  Winter  blew  loud. 
And  snow  swathed  the  earth,  like  a  oorse  in  its  shroud. 
An  sged  Mother  mused  in  her  dim  cottage  shed, 

0*er  the  young  soldier-son  of  her  heart  for  away, 
Where  the  cannon  flames  red  o'er  the  low  lying  dead, 

And  the  desolate  Camp  bleaklv  spreads  in  the  day. 
And  near  stood  her  daughter,  with  sad  strained  smile, 

And  kind  cheek  of  care,  that  long  weeping  had  worn. 
As  she  whispered,  **  Now  sleep,  dearest  Mother,  awhile— 

God  Lb  good,  aiMi  our  Permot  will  surely  return," 

Itke  poor  Mother  turned  on  her  pillow,  and  there 
Soon  slept  the  kind  sleep  HeaTon  sheds  on  our  care. 
Silence  Ailed  the  dosk  chamber— the  low  ashy  hearth 

Smik  lower,  and  noiselessly  sifted  the  snow 
O'er  the  white,  spacious  girth  of  the  cold,  solemn  earth. 

Where  the  muffled  moon  fltfolly  gllmmer*d  below ; 
But  vanished  the  while  are  her  visions  of  fear, 

And  passed,  for  a  space,  Is  her  sorrow  snd  psln ; 
For  sa  anoel  has  wafted  bar  soul  tnm  its  sphere. 
And  in  dreiMns  she  beholds  her  own  Dermot  again. 


^' 
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D«ar  Joy,  how  she  loTee  him !    A  long  jeBX  hu  PM>©d 
Since  she  kissed  his  p«le  forehead,  and  bung  on  bSs  breast ; 
She  looks  in  his  «w»— tls  the  same,  still  the  sam»— 

Still  soft  are  those  eyes  as  the  dew  on  the  sod : 
No  thirst  fbr  the  game  of  wild  battle  or  fcme 

Have  lessened  their  love  for  her,  thanks  be  to  Qoa  ! 
Bat  away !  thqr  are  speeding  o'er  moaataln  and  moor— 

O'er  city,  and  toreet— o'er  tempest  and  tide ; 
But  Uttle  she  heeds  of  their  terrort,  be  sure. 

While  that  son  of  her  bosom  seems  stUl  at  her  side. 

Lo!  at  length  they  hare  passed  the  wild  oeeaa,  andiliiid 
On  a  sommit  that  looks  oVr  a  desolate  land ; 
Far  off,  the  great  fortpeeses  loom  o  er  the  spray, 

Anear,  the  black  tents  drift  the  slopes  of  the  gromid ;' 
And  a  sense  of  decay  fills  the  solitude  grey. 

For  an  army  in  ruins  is  scattered  around. 
"  And  is  it  fbr  this,"  said  the  poor  dreaming  soul, 

"My  Dennot  has  wandered  tnm  home's  blessed  air?— 
Here  Death  fills  the  wind  blowing  keen  firom  the  Pola— 

Here  the  Pestilenoe  strikes  what  the  cannon  may  spare." 

They  passed  through  the  streets  of  the  tents  lying  still— 
They  passed  by  the  trenches  that  ridge  the  brown  hill— 
They  saw  the  pale  tacm  that  fkmlne  has  worn ; 

They  pace  where  the  wounded  lie  lonely  and  lost — 
Where  the  corse,  cannon-torn,  to  its  red  bed  was  home- 
Where  the  poor  fhiaen  sentinel  died  on  his  post 
**  Ah,  why,  Dennot,  why  did  you  cross  the  wide  foam. 

To  fortune,  my  child,  in  this  land  of  the  dead  t 
Sure  we'd  plenty  at  home— there  was  better  to  come : 
Why,  for  this,  did  you  leave  me»  acnshla  ?  *  she  said. 

**  I  thought  as  you  grew  fond  and  br«Te  fay  my  side, 
No  sorrow  could  dond  us— no  dste  could  diTide; 
I  fimcied  the  day  when  our  home  would  grow  bright, 

With  the  smile  of  some  coisen  I'd  cherish  for  thee— 
When  I'd  sing  through  the  night  by  the  hearth's  ruddy  light. 

With  your  boy,  my  own  Dermot,  asleep  on  my  knee ; 
And  when,  circled  round  by  a  few  happy  fHends, 

Old  age  drooped  my  head,  after  many  a  year, 
As  I  passed  to  my  God.  through  the  death  that  he  sends, 

The  kind  Father  would  bless  me,  and  you  would  be  near.** 

Still  close  In  the  ^oom  seems  he  standing  by  her; 
Bat  hark !  tis  the  drum,  and  the  camp  is  astir; 
And  a  sound  fills  the  air,  ftt)m  the  hill  to  the  star. 

Like  an  earthquake,  along  the  wild  bastion  it  runs. 
While  echoes  alar  roar  the  Toloe  of  the  War, 

As  it  doubles  its  thunder  fttmi  thousands  of  guns. 
And  she  wakes.    In  the  gleam  of  the  pale  morning  air 

One  gives  her  a  letter— soon,  soon  is  it  read ; 
But  a  low  piteoas  moan  only  speaks  her  despair— 

**  Ah,  Mother  of  God !  my  own  Dennot  is  dead !" 

The  next  in  order  is  "  The  First  Pyramid."  Diodorus 
Siculus  tells  us  that  the  pyramids  were  erected  during  the 
d\'nasty  of  a  Scythian  race,  who  having  overrun  Syria  and 
Egypt,  finally  settled  in  Memphis  and  the  neighbouring 
cities.  The  roem,  which  is  a  long  one,  abounds  in  beautiful 
descriptions ;  an  old  man  is  represented  as  telling  his  youth- 
ful sou^  as  they  are  both  gazing  upon  the  pyramid^  the  origin 
of  its  rise,  which  he  declares  to  be  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
chieftain  who  conquered  the  country,  and  with  whom  he  had 
marclied  hitherwards  from  Scythian  realms,  announcing  that 
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it  wna  erected  as  a  fitting  mausoleum  over  the  bones  of  the 
departed  hero.  The  beautiful  passage  we  subjoin  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  country  of  Egypt,  as  seen  for  the  first  time  by  the 
ioTadiog  host. 


**  Around  its  marge  «  rMlm  of  plenty  glowed, 

With  UnMttM  of  oon  and  leghnw  rioh  with  dctw  I 

While,  to  the  sooth,  a  gloried  CS^  rose. 

Deep  iiarbonred,  and  with  man  j  a  marble  round 

Of  citadel  and  turret,  ehrtne  and  bower. 

A  apace  of  gplendoar  seemed  It,  a  bright  land 

Of  palaeea  and  waters;   by  its  shores 

A  wide  armada,  many-masted,  lay 

Glooming  the  sea ;  while  inland  streicbing  fhr. 

Tblck-frnlted  woods,  with  soltry  tracts  of  spies, 

Scented  the  aky  np  to  the  morning  donds. 

Awhile,  in  wonder,  gaaed  we  on  this  sceoa. 

Then  poshing  nearer  to  a  shadowy  steeps 

That  senthteUed  the  elty,  gaiad  below. 

Broad  through  its  streets  a  plenteous  flyer  flowed. 

Fed  with  the  rains  of  southern  hllk  beyond. 

And  mirroring  many  » tsmple  on  Its  wave. 

While  oonch-diaped  barges  ebon-ribbed  with  gold. 

Came  eared  along  the  shining  space  benisatti 

The  crimson  floating  of  their  goniiskms. 

lOgh  o'er  the  nmlb.  Just  ^tterfag  in  the  mom* 

A  pillared  shrine  upon  a  ste«>  arose, 

White  as  some  sor^g  pile  of  Summer  doud,— 

Levels  of  flashing  steps  ascending  shone 

Up  to  its  spadous  portal,  swarmed  with  shapes 

In  many-eoloand  garbs,  and  guttering  arms ; 

WhUe  rolling  outward  fhmi  Its  doomed  haU, 

FUled  with  the  dawn,  a  golden  gong  swuag  fbrth 

Its  globe  of  tone,  wldeimig  in  drcles  down 

CTet  hflland  river  and  across  the  sea. 

As  though  a  Son  were  sounding;  while  sflv, 

Upon  an  azur»*waTed  promontory. 

The  last  of  land  that  Jutted  oeeanward. 

An  altar  plumed  with  smohe  arose,  and  priests 

Whito-gsited  around  it  in  the  aacred  cafan. 


Our  last  extract  shall  be  taken  from  the  lively  Poem, 
"  China,'*  descriptive  of  the  habits  and  scenes,  both  urban 
and  pastoral,  of  Chinese  life  ]  in  thia  last  the  author  of  the 
" Versicles*'  will  be  found  faithful  to  those  fascinating  beauties 
which  stud  his  every  page. 


Nov  ixmnds  the  westeralng  sun  along 

tbft  bfiUs  where  somom  vapours  curl 
Ob  Tehsklsng,  and  strikes  among 

Its  mfaics  of  tuTQUois,  lakes  of  pearU 
N«v  from  brown  Tonquin's  southern 
bowcn, 

Tbkk  tasselled  with  the  perfiuned  been, 
Tbe  trople  wind  blows  warm,  and  showers 

The  light  o*er  each  venrnda  screen. 
The  pesaint  walks  behind  his  team. 

And  slowly  works  the  reaper  brown 
b  riee  fields  skirting  the  blue  stream, 

to  bridge,  from  town  to 


Gct  gnmps  of  ^esners  hurry  home, 
Their  bask^rts  vped  with flragrwit leaves; 

Or  oo  the  carts  <»  harvest  come, 
High  coushed  upon  the  golden  sheaves^— 

MOl  riddemen  and  girls  a-row : 


While  soft  tbe  parting  splendours  fUI 
Upon  each  creseent  pendU'd  bn>w» 

And  eyes  of  glossy  ebon  small. 
How  where  yon  blue  pagoda'e  spires 

Adown  the  hUl  their  shadows  fling. 
The  perftunes  mist  the  altar  fires, 

Tbe  myriad  bells  of  silver  ring; 
And  on  the  spadous  river  bright 

The  fishing  bird  Is  seen  to  mve. 
And  through  the  thymy  air  and  light 

The  bee  saUs  toward  ttie  garden  hive ; 
Tin  o'er  the  fretted  temples  brood 

The  spsikllng  orient  stars,  and  soon 
By  many  s  stream  and  mos(f  wood 

Aflame  with  silver,  floats  the  moon. 
Though  mighty  asore  raages  rolled. 

Whence  come  fh>m  the  Tartarean  lea 
The  caravan  with  ftir  and  gold. 

The  camel  wdghed  with  silk  and  tea. 
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We  now  bid  farewell  to  Charles  Mackay  and  Thomai 
Irwin,  and  in  doing  so,  we  take  the  liberty  of  wishing  then 
God  speed  in  their  journey  up — 

"  The  steep^  where  Fame's  proud  Temple  shines  afar.** 

Both  have  their  faults  as  well  as  their  beauties,  and  strangeb 
enough,  one  possesses  in  extravagant  abundance  a  quality 
in  which  the  other  is  often  singularly  deficient;  in  the  om 
instance,  the  pruning  shears  must  be  used  with  no  daintj 
fingers ;  in  the  other,  the  plants  must  be  cultivated  with  care 
well  watered,  and  a  warmer  atmosphere  induced.  The  essentia 
properties  of  the  poet  belong  to  both,  and  with  them  it  rest 
to  use  them  in  such  a  manner  as  may  win  for  each  an  exaltec 
rank  among  their  tuneful  brethern.  What  we  have  said  ai 
to  the  absence  of  mystification  in  Irwin,  applies  equally  U 
Mackay,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  mentioned  to  the  honor  oi 
these  men,  that  when  almost  every  poetical  writer  of  the  day 
from  Tennyson  to  the  humblest  poetaster,  has  been  mumbliDj 
like  the  inmate  of  a  mad-house,  they  have  kept  aloof  from  the 
''  profanum  vulgus,'*  and  maintained  inviolate,  the  dignitj 
and  majestic  simplicity,  which  was  bequeathed  to  them  bj 
the  bards  of  a  more  inspired  age.  They  have  other  claims 
upon  our  gratitude,  and  those  are  that  they  have  evinced 
some  deference  to  human  sympathies  and  inclinations  in  the 
choice  and  treatment  of  their  subjects ;  that  they  have  sue- 
ceeded  in  imparting  instruction,  as  well  as  in  giving  pleasure ; 
and  above  all,  that  they  have  been  firm  in  their  maintenance 
of  truthful  principles,  cheerful  hope,  and  sound  morality. 
They  are  not  indeed  transcendental  theorists,  or  the  founders 
of  chaotic  systems,  but  they  are  the  lucid  expositors  of  those 
sublime  realities,  which  are  ever  renewing  and  transforming, 
like  the  earth,  their  freshness  and  their  beauty ;  and  which 
Uke  it  possess  at  all  times,  new  food  for  contemplation,  new 
themes  for  wonder,  new  reasons  to  excite  our  love  for  Lioi 
who  has  established  them.  They  are  not  seekers  after  the 
philosopher's  stone,  nor  do  they  chamelion-like  aspire  ardently 
for  the  possession  of  those  realms  somewhere  mid-way  between 
earth  and  sky,  where  everything  is  subject  to  atmospheric 
influences,  and  where  they  may  watch  for  ever  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  stars ;  but  on  the  contrary,  their  endeavour  is 
to  demonstrate  how  happily  we  may  live  in  our  own  planet, 
and  how,  to  use  a  homely  but  a  golden  saying,  "  we  may  go 
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farther  and  fare  worse."  They  seemingly  prefer  to  unite 
more  closely  the  bonds  of  universal  love,  to  remove  the  fetters 
from  our  kindly  impulses,  and  to  scatter  broadcast  the  seeds 
of  a  more  generous  confidence  in  each  other,  than  to  encour- 
age scepticism  in  theological  matters,  openly  promulgate 
pantheism,  or  insidiously  endeavour  to  shake  our  faich  in  one 
another,  and  in  Ood. 

We  have  truly  become  very  learned  1     There  is  an  immense 
amount  of  enlightenment  in  this  nineteenth  century ;  never- 
theless, we  are  no  very  sincere  believers  in  the  efficacious  ten- 
dency of  every  phase  of  this  learning,  and  of  this  enlighten- 
ment.     We  labor  under  "  the  atrocious  crime  of  being,  a 
young  man/*  and  to  us  would  not  be  applicable  the  proverb, 
"  senes  laudaut  antiqua  /'  yet  it  is  not  at  all  so  evident  to  us 
that  there  is  more  solid   happiness  in  the    world  now  than 
formerly.     We  do  not  sigh  for  Arcadian  bliss,  and  the  melliflu- 
ODS  sounds  produced  by  shepherds'  reeds ;  but  to  our  poor 
simple  taste,  men  lived  more  wisely,  and    more  pleasantly, 
before  the  remorseless  chains  of  restraint  flung  their  chilling 
links  around  as,  checking  the  genial,  healthy  flow   of  social 
intercourse,  and  substituting  pomp,  prudery,  and  an  artificial 
elegance,  for  natural  grace  and  majesty,  unaffected  modesty, 
and  the  easy  interchange  of  ideas.     We  shall  soon  become  as 
atiff  as  mediaeval  painting,  and  will  require  all  the  assistance 
of  oar  vaunted  science  to  give  us  the  use  of  our  limbs  again ; 
it  is  well  for  us,  no  doubt,  that  our  locomotives  form  such  a 
contrast  to  our  languishing  manners,  or  we  know  not  in  what 
it  woold  all  end.     We  fear  the  earth  in  its  rotations  would 
leave  us  behind  it,  and  that  we  should  roll  down  its  sides, 
rather  precipitately,  into  that  "broad  space,'*  of  which  we 
have  lately  become  such  enthusiastic  admirers.    One  thing 
appears  to  us  quite  clear,  and  that  is  that  until  we  have  un- 
learned much  of  our  present  so-called  knowledge,    we  should 
not  seek  the  acquisition  of  more ;  we  know  a  great  deal  upon 
matters  which  are  neither  calculated  to  improve  our  minds  or 
to  encrease  our  happiness,  and  utter  obliviousness  of  such 
attainments  would  not  be  attended  with  the  slightest  disadvan- 
tage.   We  must  endeavour  to  become  more  natural  in  an 
intellectaal  view,  as  well  as  in  a  social  one,  less  guided  by 
^uventional    rules,  and    more  by   kindly   impulses ;    more 
8»ajed    by  ideas  which  grow  out  of  the  consideration   of 
humanity, '  than   by   those  of  an  abstractedly  mental   order. 
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We  must  substitute  praotioal  philanthropy)  for  idle  vapour- 
ing ;  acts  coming  from  the  heart,  for  words  proceeding  from 
the  lips ;  candor  for  equivocation,  and  simplicity  for  affectation. 
If  we  can  succeed  in  achieving  this  reformation,  our  literatore 
will  have  ''  renewed  its  youth  like  the  eagle,*'  and  will  enter 
again  into  the  possession  of  that  freshness,  that  lucidity,  and 
that  vigor,  which  formerly  adorned  it.  Our  ambitioo  must 
be  truly  great,  if  it  aspires  at  outrivallisg  our  predeceesors  in 
the  sphere  of  poetry ;  but  if  such  be  tiie  object  of  its  aim, 
strict  adherence  to  the  rules  which  guided  them  is  the  sole 
method  by  which  it  can  be  attained.  We  can  only  hope  and 
pray  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  such  a  desirable  result,  and 
should  we  be  so  fortunate  as  to  behold  its  realization,  no 
inconsiderable  source  of  pleasure  will  be  afforded  to  as  in  the 
fact,  that  in  our  humble  way  we  have  been  among  the  very 
few,  who  have  boldly  and  frequently  held  up  to  public  repre- 
hension, the  fatal,  and  rapidly  extending  vices  which  disligure 
the  pages  of  our  Poets  of  the  present  day. 

N.  J.  G. 


Art.  IV.— the  EEV.  CHARLES  WOLFE. 

A  close  investigation  into  the  annals  of  literature,  would, 
we  believe,  have  the  effect  of  shewing  that  many  of  the  choicest 
productions  in  prose  and  verse,  have  emanated  from  authors, 
who,  in  their  life-time,  were  scarcely  known  beyond  the  narrow 
circle  of  family  relations,  and  personal  friends.  It  is  not, 
however,  our  intention  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  that 
neglect,  which  so  many  writers  have  experienced,  until  death 
has  rendered  them  famous ;  still  less,  to  make  any  allusion  to 
the  now  thread-bare  topic  of  the  ^  calamities  of  authors,''  they 
are  famih'ar  to  everyone  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
histories  of  the  literary  worthies  of  modern  days.  The  subject 
of  the  present  memoir  was  a  striking  exemplification  of  oar 
opening  remark.  His  life,  spent  as  it  was  in  the  quiet 
retirement  of  a  student,  and  the  unobtrusive  discharge  of  his 
sacred  functions,  presents  scarcely  an  incident  of  any  interest 
for  his  biographer  to  recount ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  fame  be 
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haa  rafaseqaentij  aooiiired,  by  the  beauty  of  tome  of  his 
poetical  effasionA,  bis  brief  career  might — to  use  the  language 
of  Addiaon — ''be  oomt>ciaed  in  those  two  circamstances, 
oommon  to  all  mailkind— that  he  waa  bora  opon  one  day,  and 
disd  upon  another/'  But  be  deserrea  more  than  a  mere 
passing  noiioei  when  in  him  we  consider  the  poet  who  at  an 
eariy  age  had  produeed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  odes  in  the 
Ea^h  laDgui^e^  and  whose  talents  promised  to  place  him 
m  the  Tery  front  rank  of  living  authors;  and  still  more,  when 
we  revere  in  him  the  exemplary  minister  of  religion,  whose 
untimely  death  was,  in  great  measure,  caused  by  his  zealous 
devotion  to  his  sacred  duties. 

Charles  Wolfe,  the  author  of  the  well  known  ode  on  the 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  was  born  in  DubUn  on  the  14th  of 
December  1791.  He  waa  the  youngest  son  of  Theobald 
Wolfe,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  the  County  of  Kildare,  who  had 
oiarned  a  daughter  of  a  clergyman  named  Lombard.  His 
father's  family  waa  one  of  respectability,  and  although  it  seems 
doubtful  that  it  waa  in  an^  way  connected  with  that  from 
which  had  sprung  the  illustrious  hero  of  Quebec ;  Mr.  Wolfe 
was  certainly  a  near  relation  of  Lord  Kil  warden,  whose  tragical 
iate  is  so  wdl  known.  Wolfe  at  an  early  age  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  father,  and  soon  after  his  death  the  family  left 
Ireland,  and  resided  for  some  years  in  England.     When  ten 

Srs  old,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  sent  to  a  school  in 
h,  where,  however,  he  remained  but  for  a  few  months,  as 
in  oonaequence  of  the  delicate  state  of  his  health,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  home.  His  recovery  seems  to  have  been 
tardy,  as  we  learn  from  his  friend  and  Inompher,  Archdeacon 
lUisaeU,  that  his  eduoatioii  waa  intemiptea  for  a  year«  When 
his  health  waa  sufficiently  re-established  to  enable  him  to 
leave  his  home,  hA  waa  sent  to  Salisbury,  in  wKich  city  he 
remained,  lander  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Evans,  until  the  year  1805, 
wbcB  he  entered  Hyde  Abbey  School  at  Winchester  as  a 
boarder.  This  school  was  then  presided  over  by  Mr.  Richards, 
with  whom  Wolfe  seems  to  have  soon  become  a  special  favorite ; 
indeed,  from  a  very  early  agp  he  appears  to  have  displayed 
that  sweetness  of  disposition  and  amiability  of  character  for 
which  he  was  always  remarkably  and  which  justly  endeared 
him  to  all  who  could  boast  of  his  friendship.  With  his 
iaother  he  was  deservedly  an  idol,  and  of  his  conduct  towards 
her  we  have  tlie  following  touching  testimony  from  his  sister: — 
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''  He  never  received  even  a  slight  panisliment  or  reprimaDd 
at  any  school  to  which  he  ever  went ;  and  in  nearly  twelve 
years  that  he  was  under  my  mother's  care,  I  cannot  recollect 
that  he  ever  acted  contrary  to  her  wishes,  or  caused  her  a 
moment's  pain,  except  parting  with  her  when  he  went  to 
school/'  At  Winchester  he  soon  became  distinguished  for 
great  proficiency  in  classical  knowledge,  and  displayed  early 
powers  of  versification.  ''  His  classical  attainments,''  observe 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  John  Sydney  Taylor, 
*'  distinguished  him  when  very  young.  The  facDity  and 
eleqaiice  with  which  he  wrote  Latin  verse  excited  admiratioD. 
With  most  boys  it  is  a  mechanical  labour,  and  it  is  indeed 
absurd  to  make  it  a  general  practice  at  our  schools.  But  the 
mind  of  Wolfe  was  keenly  sensitive  of  the  charms  of  the 
Augustan  age  of  composition.  He  was  such  a  master  of  Latin 
expression,  and  had  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  bard  in  him, 
that  his  thoughts  shaped  themselves  with  a  grace  and  vigor  like 
those  of  his  native  tongue  into  the  language  of  the  Boman 
Muse/'  Some  specimens  of  his  early  essays  in  Latin  verse 
are  preserved,  but  although  they  do  undeniably  display  a 
considerable  faciUty  of  expression,  and  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  elegance,  they  do  not  appear  to  merit  greater  atten- 
tion than  is  in  general  bestowed  upon, — those  most  absurd  of 
all  scholastic  exercises, — the  classical  effusions  of  juvenile 
scholars.  Wolfe,  however,  displayed  higher  qualities  than 
mere  ability ;  and  while  his  classical  attainments  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  as  the  pride  of  Winchester  school,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  loved  and  respected  by  all  his  school-fellows, 
who  always  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  the  greatest  affection. 
While  under  Mr.  Richards  his  poetical  talents  also  began  to 
display  themselves.  Two  of  his  earliest  pieces  are  extant ;  one 
is  a  prize  poem  on  the  death  of  Abel,  and  was  probably  a 
Winchester  exercise.  This,  though  evidently  the  production 
of  a  youthful  composer,  contains  some  portions  of  considerable 
merit,  and  has  one  or  two  passages  not  deficient  in  beauty. 
Take  for  instance  the  following : — 

**  In  purity  and  Innocence  amy'd. 
The  perfect  work  of  God  wm  Abel  made. 
To  him  the  fleecy  charge  his  aire  consigned : 
An  angeVs  flgnre  with  an  angeVs  mind. 
In  him  his  fjather  er'ry  blessing  yiew!d. 
And  thought  the  Joys  of  Paradise  renew*d. 
But  stem  and  gloomy  was  the  soul  of  Cain ; 
A  brother's  rlrtae  was  the  scarce  of  pain ; 
Malice  and  hate  their  secret  woonds  impart, 
Aud  envy's  vulture  gnaws  upon  his  heart : 
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With  dtMOnttttod  hand  be  toni'd  the  eoil, 
Aad  taHw  grterlng;  mimniiT^d  o'er  his  toll. 


Ufy  grterlng;  mimniiT^d  o'er  his  t 

L  whh  hie  vFttng  to  the  Ahnlghty , 

TlMir  altan  nOeed,  end  fed  the  aecred  flame. 
Scene  could  the  pitying  Abel  beer  to  bind 
A  lamb,  the  picture  of  hie  Meeter's  mind : 
Whieh  to  the  pile  with  tender  heert  he  drew, 
And  wept,  aa  he  the  bleating  Tictim  slew. 
Aroimd,  with  ftmd  regard  the  lephyr  plaVd, 
Hot  darad  dletorb  th^blation  Abel  made. 
Tbe  gradooa  fiamee  accepted,  upward  flew, 
Tbe  Lord  reeeired  them,— fbr  hU  heert  waa  trne. 
Hla  fizet-reap'd  fhdta  Indignant  Gain  preparee, 
But  Tain  Ua  aacrlilee  and  Tain  Ida  prayert, 
For  an  were  hollow :  Qod  and  nature  frown*d. 
The  wind  dlaperaed  them,  and  the  Lord  dieownM ; 
He  loeka  behind— what  flamae  around  him  rlae  f 
O  hell  t  *tia  Abel'i,  Abel's  aacriflce  I 

The  description  of  the  death  of  Abel,  with  the  horror  and 
lemorae  of  Cain,  display  the  youthful  genius  of  the  poet. 

The  4ti^e  deeeended  on  hie  brow ; 
Tlie  aappUeat  Tietlm  aunk  beneath  the  blow: 
Tbe  atnantaig  Uood  diateined  hie  loeka  with  gore 
Thoee  beanteooa  treeeee,  that  were  gold  before : 
Nor  could  hla  Upe  a  deep-drawn  aim  restrain. 
Not  far  hinaatf  he  algh'd-he  aigh'd  fix  Cain : 
Hie  dying  eyea  a  look  of  pity  cast, 
And  beamed  fisgiveneaa,  ere  they  closed  their  Ust, 
The  murderer  Tlew'd  him  with  a  raoant  stare, 


adi  thought  was  anguish,  aad  each  look  despair. 
AbeUawaket  arlaeP*  he  trembling  cried ; 
\bel,  my  brother  !**— bat  no  Toloe  replied. 

er'^rr  eall  more  madly  wild  ho  grew. 

Jer  than  h&  whom  late  in  rage  he  slew. 

fM^hifbl  silence  o*er  the  corse  he  stood. 

id  diain*d  in  tenor,  wonder'd  at  th^  blow 


**  Abel,  my  brother  !**— bat  no  voloe  replied. 
At  er'^ry  eall  more  madly  wild  ho  grew, 
IialerthMil  " 

In<  _ 

p  blood. 
**  Awake  I  yet  oh  5  no  TOiee,  no  smile,  tio  breath ! 
O  God,  support  me  1  0  should  thU  be  death  1 
0  thoa^t  most  dreadftU  I  how  my  blood  congeals  I 
How  ef^  Teln  toiiiasJiig  horror  fisels ! 
How  Mat  his  Tlsage,  and  how  droope  his  head  I 
O  Ood,  he*s  gone  I— and  I  hare  done  the  deed  !'* 


The  "Baising  of  Lazarus**  is  another  of  the  Winchester 
poems;  but  this  short  piece  is  no-ways  remarkable,  except  as 
being  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  Wolfe. 

In  1S08,  Wolfe  left  Winchester,  and  returned  with  his 
mother  to  Dublin.  He  entered  college  in  the  following  year 
ander  Dr.  Dayenport,  and  almost  immediately  distinguished 
himself  by  his  academical  honors.  He  did  not«  however, 
confine  himself  exclusively  to  classics:  it  was  during  his 
collegiate  course  that  all  ms  poems  were  written,  before  his 
devotion  to  higher  pursuits  haa  checked  the  exuberance  of  his 
genins.  Wolfe  indeed  appears  to  have  been  essentially  a 
poet;  and  to  have  possessea  all  those  fine  sensibilities  which 
geoerally  distinguish  those  who  are  gifted  with  high  poetical 
talents. 
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<'  It  was  the  peculiar  temperament  ofbis  tnu'd  to  diiplsij  its  emotiom 
by  the  strongest  outward  demoiMiiwtioiw.  iSiioh  wmiiis  intellectaa] 
sensibilities^  and  the  corre8pond!n|^  'ViVa^tj  6S  'hrs  'animal  spirits, 
that  the  excitation  of  his  feelings  geaeraUy  di«€Overed  itself  by  the 
roost  lively  expressions,  itad  soinpetimes  by  animi^etftFained  Tchemencc 
of  gesticulation,  which  6lten  lifibrded  amusetoeiit  to  his  more  sedate 
or  less  impressible  acq  wain  toftees.  WheneT«r :  in  the  ^oompan  j  of  his 
friends  anything  occurred  in  hisreading,  or  to  "his  memory,  whicb 

Sowerfully  affected  his  ioMgiBatioii,  he  usually  started  from  his  seat, 
un^  aside  his  chair,  am]';pa«ied  about  the  room  gtrlng  vent  to  bii 
admiration  in  repeated  exdamations  of  delight,  and  in  gestures  oi 
the  most  animated  capture.  Nothhig  prodvced  ttfaese  emotiom 
more  strongly  than  music,  of  the  p/leasnres  of  ^hix^  lie  was  in  the 
highest  deeree  susceptible.  He  had  an  ear  formed  to  epioy  in  the 
most  (exi)msite>niantier' the  simplest  meftody  w  the  richest  harmony. 
Sacredmasto, uiboTe  aU,\(eiqieeiaUy  titt icompasitioiiaof  HaBdel>had 
the  most  subduing,  the  most  transporting  effect  upon  his  feelings. 
He  understood  and  felt  all  thet poetry  .of  fluisi«HM[id''wa&  particularly 
felicitous  in  catching  :tfa>eiflfnrlt«Mid  obaraoler  of  «  timple  air  or  a 
national  melody." 

To  this  pecaliar  talent 'we^are  indebtefd  for'^^t^  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  WQlfei^«»p9odaetidiis;  wbiok  me  fthall  give  as 
specimens  of  his  -skill  in  duatind  6i  ad$|»t^tion.  Of  the  first, 
the  "Spanish  Song,"  we  tire  given  the  f^Hotvii^  account  by 
A^rchdeacon  BusseU : — 

*•  He  was  so  much  stntek  by  the  grand  national 'Spanish  air,  *  Viva 
el  Bey  Fernando,'  the  first  time  he  heard  it  played' h^  a  friend,  that 
he  immediately  commeneedsinmg  it  o?er 'and  over '^gftin  until  he 
produced  an  £nghi>h  song  admirably  suited  to  the  time.  The  air, 
which  has  the  charaoter  of  an  animated  march,  opens  in  a  strain  of 
grandeur,  and  suddenly  subsides,  for  a ^ew  bars,  ititoa  slow  and 
pathetic  modulation,  from  which  it  abruptly  starts  again  into  all  the 
entbosiasm' of 'martial  spirit.'* 


SPAIOSH  SOKG. 

The  chalos  of  Spain  are  tteaking- 
Let  OttuT  detqpalr,  sod  fly ; 

Her  wrathAil  trtoxpet'alpeaking— 
Let  tyrants  he&r  and  die. 

Her  standard  o'er  us  arching 

Is  burning  red  and  flu- ; 
Tlie  soul  of  Spain  Is  marching 

In  thunders' to  the  %ar. 
Look  round  yourlovdy  Spain, 
And  say,  shall  Gaul  remain? 


Behold  yon  hnming  ralley — 

BeboldTxm  naked  plain — 

Ijet  us  hear  thtir  dram— 
■  Let  them  come,'  let  them  come .' 
For  Ten^eance  and:  fjreedom  J«Uy, 
And;  SpaifiardB !  onwaM  fbr'SpaIn ! 

Remember,  remcsnber  Barossa— 
fitamember  Kaipoleon's  chain — 

Remember  your  own  Sarsigosaa, 
And  strike  fbr' the' cause  ttf*SpaIn— 

Ramember  your  own  Sataflasst. 

And  onward,  onward  for  Spain ! 


The.peern  to  which  we  (shall  now  ditect  aUealioii  is  one, 
the  words  of  which  are  adapted  to  the^popular  Irish  air 
'*  Oramachree/'  which  was  one  of  his  &¥ohte  mdodies. 
This  beautiful  piece  is  altogether  different  from  the  jnarUal 
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''Song  of  Suain/'  being  peoi^arly,  almost  painfully,  pathetic, 
it  is  impossible 'to  read  it  withoat 'bei^ig  deeply  affected  by  its 
plaintive  jet  tender  strain,  and  we  often  feel  sarprised  that 
this  «»)Uisite  poem  should  be,  tspparently  so  little  known. 


If  I  had  Chaa^t  tlum  Qcmld^tt  hare  died, 
BotLfcrgot,  when  by  thj  aide, 

U  aw^  ttgfwigh  my  -mind  >»>d.  pmwyl, 
Thtt  tfme  Iroald  toWbe  o*er,  ' 

And  I  on  tbee  dftoofd  kMk  in  J  iMfc, 
And  tfaoa  ahoold^ft  nnUe  no  more ! 


on  that  fliea  I  UMdc, 
L.'tvUlstthBanIn; 
I  tfie  t^Mw||l|t  I  sp  nqt  tap9k, 


anreet  jBBrj' !  toon  art  < 


^. 


If  thoa  conld'st  stay,  e'en  aa  thou  art, 
AU  oold,  ud  aUtecMie-^ 


I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart 
'  lAnd  where  thy  smUes  ba?e  heen  t 
jWhUa  e*bn  thy  chill,  bleak  corse.  I  havcy 

Tdoh  seemett  'still  my  own; 
(Bat  ihere  I  lay  fhee'ln  thy  imre— 

And  I  am  now  alonel 

I  do  not  think,  where'er  fhoa  art, 
Tfaoa  Jia*  fi>igollBn  iM ; 

'Yki  there  was  toottd  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  jQgllit  po'er  aeon  lief^te,    ' 
As  iSsncy  never  could  hare  dnwn, 
'  '  And  nivS:  ban  rtstort.       *    ♦ 


QDe.af  4hemost  Temai4:able  eircttmstanoes  connected  with 
the  abcHre  pqinn;^^  t^tin  its  composition,  the  poet  had  no  real 
incd^apt  ifi  .vi^w.  X^  kwh^J^  almost  ijoipossible  that  such 
patb«t»c>]iime«^tipq8 ^Aiudbe  produced  by aDythiog but  the 
astmslciiiamity  so  plaintively , and  at  the  samcttime,  so  inarti- 
fidial)if  ^wailed :  yet  wjien  asked  by  a  friend  whether  any 
r^  dcQanr^Di!^  ;hi^  pr9i^^  the  lines,  he  repb'ed  in  the 
Ufgi^ve,  '' W  th^i'be,I)^pi^,?iOPg  the.a^  .over  ana  over  till  he 
bmat.inio.A^od.ef  tears,  in.wliieh  JBOod  he  coniposed  the 
wonisw^'  A  strange  instance  of  the  exfnordinary  effect  which 
music  ;d ways  produced  upon  him. 

Apotber  of  l)i^  songs,  which  was  composed  at  the  request 
of  fi  ]fidj$  a  distiQgi^^sbed  m|isi(}ian,  is  well  deserving  of  in* 
sertionhero: — 

An  things  look*d  so  bright  about  thee. 
That  th^y  BoUdng  leem  wlthont  thee ; 
By  that  nure  and  lodd  ml^d 
Earthly  fhtngs  wiere  too  refined. 
Like  the  ion,  Ac 

Oo,  thou  vision  wildly  gleaming, 
Softly  on  my' soul  that  felf; 

CrO,  fbrnle  no  longer  beaming— 
Hope  and  Beaaty  I  Aire  ye  well ! 

Qo,  and  all.  tliat  once  delighted 

take,  and  leaye  me  all  benighted; 
Olory'^bnrhlng— generOTis  swell— 
nmcy  and  the  PoeVs  shdl. 

Q9t  Huta  rittaa^  Ac. 


ij  l^yiaqta  with  p|eaeiure  shine 
basting  aa  the  ^qom  of  mine  I 
Go,  Ibrget  me^  Ac. 

Uke.tbe  fvn,  ^yK^MBoe.  glowing 


.dothea  the  meabeet  things  la  light ; 
And  wnen  th6u,Dke  him  art  g) ' 
LoreBeilel^eeuflideiA 


It  is,  however,  to  the  lines  on  the  ''Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore,*'  that  Wolfe  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his  celebrity  as  a 
poet.    Ot  ttiis  siiort  bat  expressive  ode  there  can  be  but  one 
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opinion;  criticism  upon  it  is  out  of  place.  Who  has  ever 
yet  read  it  withoat  being  affected  by  the  strain,  half  martial, 
half  plaintive  which  pervades  it?  Who  will  hesitate  to  sub- 
scribe to  Lord  Byron's  opinion,  "  that  it  was  little  inferior  to 
the  best  ode  that  this  prolific  age  had  produced  ?"  Or  who 
can  doubt  that  it  will  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful poetical  productions  in  the  English  language?  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  composition  of  the  ode,  are 
thus  described  by  one  of  the  poet's  earliest  friends.* 

* '  The  poem  was  commenced  in  my  company.  The  occasion  was  as 
follows :  Wolfe  came  into  my  room  one  evenmg  while  I  was  reading 
the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register :  I  think  it  was  the  volume  for 
1809,  and  which  concluded  with  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Corunna 
and  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore.  It  appeared  to  me  admirably 
written  ;  and  although  the  writer  might  not  be  classed  amongst  the 
very  warmest  admirers  of  that  lamented  General,  yet  he  cordially 
appreciated  his  many  great  and  amiable  qualities,  and  eagerly  seized 
upon  every  opportunity  of  doing  him  generous  and  ample  justice.! 
In  College  we  do  not  always  lay  down  our  books  when  visited  by 
our  friends,  at  least  you  know,  to  your  cost,  that  such  is  not  inv 
practice.  I  made  our  dear  departed  friend  listen  to  me  while  I 
read  the  account,  which  the  admirable  writer  (I  conjectured  that 
he  must  be  Mr.  Southey)  made  to  assume  a  classical  interest ;  and 
we  both  felt  kindled  and  elevated  by  a  recital  which  was  calculated 
to  concentrate  whatever  of  glory  or  interest  attached  in  our  young 
imaginations  to  Chaeronea  or  Marathon  upon  the  spotless  valour  of 
a  British  soldier.  When  I  had  done,  Wolfe  and  t  walked  into  the 
country  ;  and  I  observed  that  he  was  totally  inattentive  to  the  objects 
around  him ;  and  in  conversation  absent  and  self-involved.  He  was 
in  fact  silently  com  posing  ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  repeated  to  me 
(without  writing  them  down)  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  his  beautiful 
ode,  which,  as  you  have  truly  stated,  were  all  that  he  at  first 
intended.     I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  them ;  and  I  believe  the 

•  Rev.  Samuel  O'SulUvan,  well  known  as  a  writer  in  the  University 
Magazine,  died  in  1851.  in  his  sixty-first  year,  having  been  Chaplain  to 
the  Royal  Hibernian  School,  Phcenix  Park,  for  five-and-twenty  years. 

t  The  passage  alluded  to  is  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for 
1808,  p.  458,  and  is  as  follows  :— *'  Sir  John  Moore  had  often  said,  that  if 
he  was  killed  in  battle,  he  wished  to  be  buried  where  he  fell.  The  body 
was  removed  at  midnight  to  the  citadel  of  Corunna.  A  grave  was  dug 
for  him  on  the  rampart  there,  by  a  party  of  the  9th  regiment,  the  aides- 
de-camp  attending  by  turns.  No  coffin  could  be  procured,  and  the 
officers  of  his  staif  wrapped  the  body,  dressed  as  it  was,  in  a  military 
cloak  and  blankets.  The  interment  was  hastened  ;  for  about  eight  in 
the  morning  some  firing  was  heard,  and  the  officers  feared  that  if  a 
serious  attack  were  made,  they  should  be  ordered  away,  and  not  suffered 
to  pay  him  their  last  duty.  The  officers  of  hi»  family  bore  him  to  the 
grave ;  the  funeral  service  was  read  by  the  Chaplain ;  and  the  corpse 
was  covered  with  earth." 
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admintion  I  expressed  partly  induced  him  to  supply   the  other 

StSMSS.- 

m  BOUAL  ov  an  jom  moobb. 

Not  B  drum  was  heard,  not  a  ftineral  note» 

Am  hlB  oane  to  the  rampart  we  hurried; 
Hot  •  aoldier  diacharged  hU  fiumreU  ahot 

O'er  the  grare  where  our  hero  we  borled. 

We  Inirled  him  darkly  Bt  dead  of  night, 

The  aoda  with  our  bajroneta  turning; 
Bj  the  atarugt^ing  moonbeam*!  misty  light, 

*-'■  ^'--  '--" — I  dimly  boming. 


No  oaeleai  coffin  endoaed  hla  breast, 

Not  In  aheet  or  In  ahroad  we  wound  him ; 
BBt  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  hia  net, 

With  hia  martial  doak  around  him* 

Few  and  ahort  were  the  prayen  we  said. 

Anil  we  sfoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 
Bnt  we  steadfliitly  gased  on  the  tux  that  was  dead 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollow'd  hia  narrow  bed, 

And  smoothM  down  his  lonely  pillow. 
That  the  foe  and  the  atranger  would  tread  o*er  hia  bead, 

And  we  fkr  away  on  the  billow ! 

U«litly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone. 

And  o*er  his  oold  aabes  upbraid  him. 
But  little  hell  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 

In  the  graTe  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  oor  heavy  task  was  done, 

When  the  dock  struck  the  hour  fbr  retiring; 
And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gnn 

Thai  the  foe  waa  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fiune  firesh  and  gory; 

We  carred  not  a  line«  and  we  raised  not  a  stone- 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory! 

Wolfe  was  always  remarkable  for  the  more  than  fastidious 
judgment  which  he  exercised  upon  his  own  compositions ; 
this  led  him  frequently  to  undervalue  what  his  friends  most 
admired.  To  this  we  must  probably  ascribe  the  utter  indiffer- 
ence which  he  seems  to  have  always  displayed  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  above  beautiful  lines.  Although  they  were  a  pro- 
dactiou  that  the  most  successful  author  might  well  have  been 
prood  to  claim,  and  written  when  Wolfe  wa9  just  of  an  age 
to  be  keenly  sensitive  to  the  charms  of  literary  celebrity ; 
yet  he  appears  never  to  have  taken  the  least  step  to  vindicate^ 
publicly  at  least,  his  title  to  them.  Never  has  any  poem 
Appeared  which  has  been  ascribed  to  so  many  and  such  diiterent 
authors.  It  was  attributed  to  Moore,  to  Campbell,  to  Wilson^ 
to  Bjron,  and  to  Barry  Cornwall.  Although  never  published 
^J  Wolfe,  it  found  its  way,  without  hia  knowledge,  to  the  press. 
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Daring,  his  life  it  i^maib^d  uiidaitoed;  but  after  bis  death, 
some  of  his  friends,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  autfior- 
ship  of  it,  came  forward  to  vindicate  hw  title  to  it.    However— 

••  While  the  friends  of  Wolfe  were  one  a^er  snotOBr  stating  their 
knowledge  of  his  having  wntt«n  die  poeili^  it  W^  dlSitt^d  in  some 
unintelligible  local  hoax  as  the  producrionof  arliymingiiorse-doctor 
in  Durham.  The  letter  writtefk  in  his  liiu^e  by  dmtlW  proyinciAl 
jester  cliuming  it  for  him,  wa^  c6pie.d  int;o  tK^  papers ;  and  the 
laurels  which  Medwin  deiuanded  for  Btron  were  nio^  for  a  while 
awarded  to  Marshal.  A  more  res|>ectable  parentage  wu^  soon  after 
found,  and  gave  rise  to  a  coxijecture  which  many  tnouj^t  probable 
enough.  A  volume  of  poems  was  prin*^  by  a*  yovtAg  clergyman  of 
the  name  of  Barnard,  who  s6oh  aft^r  died*  of  consumption,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  the  author.  In  the  EdinbmMi  Ad^fertise^  a  letter, 
dated  Temple,  Jamiarj,  }B4l,  signed  A.  Mk^Satci^  a^d  addressed 
to  the  Bev.  W.  Muir,  assistant  minister  o^  Temple^  waa  printed ; 
the  writer,  the  master  of  the  parish-school  at  Temple,',  states  himself 
to  have  written  the  poem,  ai\d  ^oes  into  a  very  minute  detail  of 
circumstances  conrtetJted  with  hiar  claim.  Mr,  Muil*  manifestly 
gave  entire  credence  to  Macinto^'s  stat^itn^t,  kold  tUb  Editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Advertiser  gave  it- also  his  sttic'tion'.  Thiii  led  to  the 
publication  of  several  letters  on  thl^  dubfecf,  a!|  hoiti  persons  of 
considerable  eminence  who  knew,  ^e  ftct  of  Wolfe's  oeinff  the 
author  of  the  poem.  Macintosh  published  an  impudent  letter 
admitting  that  Wolfe  must  have  6fmii^i^e  pdetbVbillL&  still  asserting 
himself  to  be  the  writer.  He  was  unlucky  cM^Oi:^  to  assign  a  date 
to  the  period  at  which  he  composed'  it  ;  antf  thdttghth)^  precise  date 
of  Wolfe's  poem  is  not  ascertained^  yet  it  is  ascertained' that  it  wss 
written  prior  to  the  date  Which  Macintosh  chos^  tb  lay  for  bis 
handiwork.  While  the  discussion  about  Macintoshes  claim  was 
going  on  in  the  newspapers,  Dr.  Lnby*  luckily  found  a  letter  of 
Wolfe'sf  giving  a  complete  copy  of  the  lines  in  his  o^  haadwntuig. 
Mr.  Muir  exao^ined  Mr.  Macintosh,  and  succeeded  in  eztortiag 
from  him  a  confession  that  his  statemient  was  <a  tie'  from  beginntng 
to  end." 

According  to  a  statement  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Soyal 
Irish  Academy,  by  Dr.  Anster — 

<«  The  letter,  or  rather  fragment  of  the  letter,  had  been  fbted  bj 
Dr  huby  ainonff  ^the  papers  of  a  deceased  brother^  who  i^as  a 
college  friend  of  Wolfe  and  of  Mr.  Taylor,  to  whom  Uie  letter  #as 
addressed.  The  part  found  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  torn 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  letter.  It  contains  the  address  ;  a  complete 
copy  of  the  ode ;  a  sentence  mentioning  to  Mr.  Taylor  t^at  his  praise 
of  the  stanzas  first  written   led  him  to  complete  the  poem;  afev 


•  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collei;e,  Dublin. 

t  This  original  letter  was  exhibited,  in  the  Hall  of  Antiquities,  in  the 
JSxhibition  in  Dublin  in  1853. 
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vords  of  a  priTatQ  nstare  at  the  end  of  tlie.leftter  ;  and.  the  signature. 
There  is  no  date  on  tbe  part  preserved';  but  the  poat-mark  of  Sept. 
6th»  1616,  fixes  the  time  ati  which  it  waa  sent*' 

Wolfe's  claim  has  neve;  stncebeeD  dinputed;  indeed  it  had 
been  proved  to  demoDstratioB  sooietimebefoceby  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  editoc  of  Mtckufoad!^  Kagazine,.  b;  Archdeacon 
Bnssell,  in  wMcbthe  Bey.  Itif^afDh^  flftates)  in  answer  to  some 
objection  made  to  Wolfo^stdlakli  bf  a  wraier  int  tbe  MagaziDC, 
"  that  Mr.  Wolfe  had  expr:e«djf  wone^  Himadl  t}ie  author."  It 
is,  however,  time  to  return  from  this  lon^r  disquisition. 

Not  long  after  bis  entrance,  inta  College,  Wolfe  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  mother,  an  affliction  which  he  most 
keenly  felt.  At  this,  period,  abou.his.pecttniairjr  resonrces  being 
limit^,  he  resolved  to  have  r^sp.utcc  to  tuition,  although,  as 
we  are  informed  bj  one  of  hie  friemisj,  ^  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance and  fellow-stndein^  of  kis^  wk),.  oa  ooming  of  age,  had 
acquired  possession  of  a  small  pro^erbr  of  fbur  or  five  hundred 
pounds,  warmly  and  anxiooslT  pressiea  him  to  accept  a  moiety 
of  it,  for  the  purpose  ot  £Aeilitaitifi»  hisi  pfiogress  in  life ;  but 
this  generous  offer  Wbl&  graleAiuy  bttt  steadily  declined ; 
with  a  chivalry  of  feelTng  which  always  cKstinguished  liim,  he 
dcAenniutii  to  endeavoisr  to  mat  Uia  way  by  the  exe ctioA  of 
hia  omm  takaits.f'  He  aeoofdinigly  ttnderlOQk  Urn  duties  o(  a 
CoUags  tetor,.  duties  whiah,  akhou^  lo  one  canstilutedl  like- 
hiss  they  most  have  been  paduUariy  uncongema),.  he  disebsflrged 
wLrii  tha  most  conss&mtioiiB  seal  and  deyotrdness.  Ik  dtd 
not^  bDwever,  laag  eontiave  ki  acb  aa  a  talor;  Sor  ia  1BJ%  he 
obtainad  a  adiobrahip,  and  wkiiithe  bighost  orodHb,  being*  the 
thisd  on  the  list. 

About  this  time  be  also  oarried  off  the  Yiee-tGhanneUeflr'a 
pauu  Tba  9iihiect  prapoaed  waa  Jagaitha^i^It  is  impoaaibla 
to<nad.tbifl  fine  potin,.  without  feohag  regret  thai  Wolfe  had 
never  attempted  auy  draoatia  piene*  The  vigor  oi  expreasion 
and  fasee  of  pasaioti  dEaplayed  in  Jugurth&'s  Soliioqay,  tender 
it  wKNBe  than  probable  that  he  would  have  sueeeeded  in  the 
higher  bfanobc^  of  poetry.  Take  for  inataace  the  fuUawing 
passages  i— • 

I  haro  atUln'd  that  terrible  coiuamination, 
Jf  7  loal  oonld  stand  aloof;  and  flpom  on  UglL 
Look  down  upon  Uie  rains  of  my  body, 
anfllHgtnmftiy:  I  feel  aa  longer; 
1  ctaaueoga  Borne  to  gl?e  anoUier  paofr 

What  avails  It  now, 
Itiat  my  prood  rlews  despised  the  narrow  limits^ 
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Which  minds  that  span  and  meamire  out  aniblUoB 

Had  flx*d  to  mine ;  and  while  I  aeem'd  intent 

On  aarage  suhjects  and  Nnmidian  foreate. 

My  80q1  had  paa8*d  the  honnde  of  Africa  1— 

Defeated,  overthrown !— yet  to  the  laat 

Amhition  taught  me  hope,  and  still  my  mind. 

Through  danger,  fli^t  and  carnage,  grasp'd  dominion ; 

And  had  notBocchus—eursee,  curses,  on  him  I— 

What  Rome  has  done,  she  did  it  for  ambition ; 

What  Rome  has  done,  I  mi^t— I  would  have  done ; 

What  thou  hast  done,  thou  wretch  1    Oh  had  she  proved 

Nobly  deceitful ;  had  she  seixed  the  traitor. 

And  Join'd  him  with  the  fkte  of  the  betray'd, 

I  had  forgiven  her  all;  for  he  had  been 

The  consolation  of  my  prison  hours ; 

I  could  forget  my  woes  in  stinging  him; 

And  If  before  this  day  his  little  soul 

Had  not  in  bondage  wept  itself  away, 

Rome  and  Jugurtha  should  have  trlnmph'd  over  him. 

I'll  sleep  no  more,  until  I  deep  fbr  ever : 

When  I  slept  last,  I  heard  Adherbal  scream, 

111  sleep  no  more  I  111  think  until  I  die: 

My  eyes  shaU  pore  upon  my  miseries, 

Until  my  miseries  shell  be  no  more. 

Yet  wherefore  did  he  scream  t    Why,  I  have  heard 

HU  living  scream,— It  was  not  half  so  MghtftiL 

Whence  comes  the  difference  ?  When  the  man  was  living. 

Why,  I  did  gase  upon  his  couch  of  torments 

With  placid  vengeance,  and  eaeh  angnish'd  cry 

Gave  me  stem  satis&ction ;  now  he*s  dead, 

And  his  Ups  move  not :— yet  his  voice*s  image 

FlashM  such  a  dreadltal  dartnees  o'er  my  soul, 

I  would  not  mount  Numidia's  throne  agidn. 

Did  every  night  bring  such  a  screiMm  as  that. 

About  this  time  he  also  became  a  member  of  the  Historical 
Society,  and  immediately  became  distiugoished  by  his  oratorical 
as  well  as  his  poetical  talents.  One  of  h£  poems,  ''  Patriotism," 
obtaining  the  Society's  medal.    On  one  occasion   he  was 
selected   by  the  Anditor,  *  to  deliver  the  inaugnral  address. 
This  address  was  intended  to  unfold  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  Institution,  and  to  expatiate  at  large  upon  its  three 
leading  departments — History,  roetry,  and  Oratoiy ;  and  al< 
though  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  its  composition  had  not  been 
quite  completed,  it  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  Wolfe 
was  adjudged  the  gold  medal  for  it.    fVom  the  fragments  which 
remain,  we  can  judge  how  well  it  deserved  that  prise,  and  can 
form  an  opinion  of  what  it  would  have  been  had  the  author 
bestowed  sufficient  care  on  its  elaboration.    Even  in  what 
remains  of  it  may  be  discovered,  not  merely  vigour  of  expression 
and  originality  of  thought ;  but  lofty  sentiment  and  enthusi« 
astic   admiration  of  the    fine  arts.     One  brief  extract  we 
cannot  refrain  from  inserting. 

«  But  the  science  which  Poetry  loves  most  to  stud^  and  to  inculcate, 
is  the  philosophy  of  human  natu  re, — the  science  of  the  human  heart. 


William  Brooke  Esq.,  now  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery. 
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Tbe  nun  of  the  world  will  tell  jou  that  he  understands  it,  and  will 
•end  jon  to  the  world  as  the  aooroe  .of  his  knowledge.  He  has 
cotteeted  a  ^w  loathsome  and  selfish  depravities,  and  hestows  them, 
withoat  distinction  of  chanu)ter»  as  the  attributes  of  the  whole  hnnuin 
laee ;  and  the  result  of  all  his  important  calculations,  mighty 
rsssairdies,  and  accumulated,  experience,  is  caution,  distrust,  and  a 
contracted  heart.  But  do  not  tou  likewise  :  do  jou  look  upon  your 
common  nature  with  hearts  full  of  sensibility ;  we^  as  it  is,  con- 
tonplate  its  srand  and  generous  fiurulties  as  well  as  its  baser 
ingmlienti  ;^et  it  be  yours  to  pity— perhaps  to  improve  it.  PoetrVf 
wk  ancient  and  modern,  presents  the  heart  and  passions  perpetus^y 
to  our  contemplation  ;  and  its  criticism  is  perhaps  the  host  intro- 
daetion  to  an  analysis  of  the  human  mind.*' 

And  he  continues,  boldly  and  eloquently,  to  vindicate  the 
maiesty  of  virtue,  insulted,  as  it  too  often  is,  by  the  fiilladous 
aod  unjust  conclusions  drawn  by  the  so-called  man  of  the 
world  from  his  own  perverted  heart :  who,  forsooth,  inured  to 
vice,  and  unable  to  trace  within  himself  any  but  the  selfish 
emotions  of  depravity,  unjustly  attributes  to  all  men  the  same 
base  sentiments  by  which  he  is  himself  actuated ;  and  endea- 
Toors  to  solace  himself  with  the  thought,  that  the  experience 
of  all  is  fraught  with  the  same  melancholy  results  as  his  own. 
Wise  and  virtuous  men,  however,  do  not  take  such  a  gldomy, 
ffoch  an  unfair  view  of  human  nature. 

That  Wolfe  would  have  become  a  distinguished  prose  writer, 
bad  he  applied  himself  to  that  line  of  composition,  is  evident 
from  tbe  fragments  of  his  which  remain.  He  has  left  behind 
him  several  unfinished  sermons,  which  would  acquire  but  little 
elaboration  to  become  admirable  specimens  of  pulpit  eloquence  ; 
and  Archdeacon  Bussell  has  dso  preserved  a  gem  in  tbe 
shape  of  a  vision,  entitled  "The  College  Course,"  which, 
written  in  the  style  so  frequently,  adopted  by  Addison  and 
Steele  in  the  Spectator  and  the  Tattler,  is  little  inferior  to 
many  of  the  productions  of  those  distinguished  essayists. 
Indeed,  one  of  his  most  remarkable  traits  was  the  versatihty  of 
hia  talents.  We  have  already  alluded  to  his  compositions  in 
poetry  and  in  prose  ;  we  shall  now  advert  to  his  success  in  that 
branch  of  study,  which  is  in  general  considered  the  pursuit 
least  congenial  to  a  poet,  namely,  mathematics.  The  following 
aocoant  is  taken  from  a  very  amusing,  but  scarce  little  work, 
called  "College  BecoUections.'' 

**  Wolfe  bad  early  acquired  a  very  high  reputation :  for  the  first 
two^eariof  his  residence  in  college  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
clusical  studies,  which  seemed  more  congenial  to  his  fine  taste  and 
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6f>arkling:faticjr;.aiid:d«ringr  tbia  tiare  he  Uni  oaraieclr.  off  aiU  the 
pmafes,^alid  wat^aklniitlted  to  bo  l^/eauneaee  tbei  nnmt  AtitigMisttML 
moi'df  hw<daYi«  In  ftbe&  liiiird  ycaov  wlMnkoiiHfvi^BpBtfareiiiDilan^ttr 
ol9BfitvofTeMalu8iTe<  intertet^  hv  fennife  tfaafe  biiii  uifiiriorit|i  iiii  tbe- 
sai^evprankttbd'lim  ftott> loBiaceufctWBed) cUAtiiwtiaM .  JmuMoait. 
hb  fli«idfln»e^.tb  rMheagevljriiptlbiiiailildibwibcnLdiatb^^ 
thHli[the(emi]liiiAtionrlMjd:eiidvd|.ftDHLtfa&>  midtitildesJHiBd.fbKtADidK 
the  opoBed)  doors ;  bat;  not .  as  mnaT.  didi  WdUk  iseoatfe  tivic'  oopgtm* 
tulatioDS»iand:he  badf-ezasoiiucliomsfiterreaaiiiiiiiAtiDii^  t»  vsadim^tte 
cofoteihknots'  avvMiad  hkn.  as  exprMtion  ofi  diaaf  poiaftiBeaft*  TJbi» 
WBB ncflttabe^eadinedL  flowever  distasteful  to*  tahito  thft.  floiBBflap 
worrit  wai  more^diaagveeBbfo  to  be  de&alsd^  and  tO; aBw Mat flriwMJnr 
mortified.  The  division  iii  wfaicb  ha>  happened  to  be  wmithmism 
which  the  best  science  scholar  in.  the  undergraduate  course  had,  for 
nearly  three  y^ef^iTs^  maintained^  an  nndispnted  aseendloKsy.  W%AS& 
mighty  ill  He  pleased,  have  haidv  bitoiBelf  tracnsfeiTed  iuta  ai  dWaak« 
wj£re  be  would  have  had  a  fairer  prospect  of  suceessi;;  h«b  tllui 
would  not  satisfy  his  ambition..  It  demanded  a  more  noble,  trkimiili. 
He  accordingly  held  hik  place  in  his  class,  and  devoted  himself  only 
the  more  earnestly  tb  wtiat  might  albiost  be  termed  a' ne«r*ita^. 
Duriiig  the  entire  ihtervri'  between  Hhe  eixaminaieio«4,  be*  tt«pt^  b» 
noble  mcttlties  coneentrated^  and  in-  intense)  actioD^  vpoir  vfaiift^  ladL 
been  Inmost  distastefbl  pursuit,  and  fell  hioonelff  when-  tbe^  tkmm-  of 
trial  drew  near,  possessed  of  knowledge  and  power  which  be-  had,  ia 
the  beginning,  but  faint  hopes  of  attaining.  Du^ring  the  ezamination 
(wbick  waff  contiAued*  at  intertalb  far  two  dnys)  the  intet«st  and 
speculation  respecting  the  resulli  it  is  alnost  imp^saible  tii>desorill9« 
At  ibese  trials  dC  acMemie  profidenoy,,  no  persons- ace-  pieraritied'  fo 
be  present  except  the  ezaminant  and  their  examiners.  After  tha 
first  morning  it  was  m>ised  abroad  that  Wolfe  had  answered  wi%B 
great  abil!^,  fttfd'  h»d  sohred  some  diflfcuft  problems ;  and  it  was 
observed  .that  hi^  adversary  dlid  not  pass  aieyeisB  the  eoiB*ts-to  bfe 
room  with  his  aconstomed  supereilionia  oempoaaire:  the  n^psEt  at 
the  close  of  the  day  was,  that  Wolfe  had  mabitainady  and  indeed 
increased,  the  character  he  had  made  in«  the  morning ;  and  some 
silid  he  had  gained  a  decided  advantage  ovef  his  competiton*.  The 
next  duty  passed  in  t!ie  same  manner,  the  interest  beeonnng  more 
general  tnrougti  the  eoUe^  ;  and  if  a  stiwi^erv.  daring  the  last  hoara 
of  the  ezamination,  wove  to  pass  Ihrougb  the  eonrtSj  he  would  havse 
had  his  attention  strongly  arrested  bv  the  faces  of  the  different 
groups  scattered  in  various  directions  abroad,  and  by  the  restlessness 
with  which  single  stragglefs  were  in  motion;  now  at  the  closed  door 
of  the  hall)  now  looking  up  to  the  ooHege  dlodf,  and  seeing  that 
tbere  were  still  fiv^  minutes  to  pass  ;  he  wouid  have  felt  certain 
that  something  of  much  more  than  ordinary  interest  was  in  agitation. 
At  last  the  small  bell  tingled,  and  the  doors  were  thrown  open.  It 
iflT  little  to  say  that  the  wave  from  within  was  met  by  a  more  precipi- 
tous  rush  from  all  the  parts  of  the  court  wilSiout,  to  know*  1»e 
result ;  and  although  there  were  perhaps thirtv  premiums  ac^adged, 
yet  the  whole  interest  of  the  enquiries  seemed  to  be  centred  in  the 
fate  of  one ;  and  for  a  moment  the  faces  of  friends  and  brothers 
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ver6  niiBQlft»ed'in'  tte  e4|^cfc»  to*  eii^ifef  Mftidlt  tlfe  moViog  maes 

thefkceof      ■    ■    i(«d  hit  oppM&ont^  W^Ue^     The  fths€  Who  eame 

out  was  ■  HiB  features  seemed  stmk  and  pale^i  aiid«  tfatee-  wa» 

a  bewildered  air  orer  his  coontenance^  as  if  he  was  incapable  of 

coBi|^elidhl|:  i^B^ther  aU^ai^bond^hM  WM*  vdtii    TM»  Hr^  Men 

ladMHifdi  wheni  Wolftnwwdiati&goisiwdi  witba^  8Rt>^i?«Mid«eiith«.- 

iissm  bmalri^g;  ^dj^  i^  everjr  iealBi*e  apd  ^i^«y  ekpressiobtof  jfab* 

counteaaace^juid  his  friends  nbw  deeded  nof  to  be  told  that  he  hiid 

been  stuwee^ral ;  and  yet  unidst  all  their  joy  and  e^ulUlYon,  t^e 

appd^Mrfce  df  u>  -"-  6rtMxi^^e6th^i1»  Wftfrtf  htUYf^d^  atid'  dlsbi^i 

dCTed  war,  and  without  taking  notice    of  the  ftw  IKOttti)  #1i<^ 

accompanied  him^  had  the  power  efFectually  to  check  any  disposition 

Whifeh*  tfef  liilghr  Hive'-  fdt'of  ilitfkltig  A'  {)tdbTic*dfeiAo'AMi^atidn'of  tAeiV 

tritnttbfe     ft  Wai-  6n  tlife  eveniii|f;  df  tHid  <%  ttiat'  1  iiife<  Htm'  f^t\  the 

fiMfithlft*;  I  dl^Rfnbt  h'tCi  tat  it  4'  pVbdd  evetii'ti^  fbr  hihl^    Every 

p^Hofi  iti  <!bittbffi)y,  eid^t'ih'y^e^,  W&  A  med  aUd'  UXd^  Metii, 

stidh^kn^w  h6w  truly  I  esteetiied  hTs^  cWacter ;  Hi^f e  wib  not; 

tberi^<H^;fl{dmd\vid\i&r  present  whoth  hd  did  not  khow  to  rej6ice  in 

hU  tHuditth :  aftd  I  c'Ahnbt'  d6Y^cm^*  ^it  <rs:n  Be  Called  a  pi'bud 

mcfm^iit;  if'diat  Wiidt  6he  ih'«\^fii6h'd  tn^il  fd^s  ttiiftsdf  sUl^i-durided' 

bi  tf  grb^,  in  Wh6s'e'cbtmteti^de«rfre'C&i  ttat^  d. BftapMij  WiihUis 

oVti  I'^oiStik^ ;  and  ^hek'b' lie  knows  th'tCt  ih'  ^vhH  hea!tt,  ho^'evei' 

efevafed,  aAdhot^eV^J^fdrfoffrblitfaridof  glee,  mire  fs  under  alt 

its  varij^  eitadfioAii  li  fbl^Dng  bf  delight  at  h»  ibfdkh];^;  #liicfr  ^detii 

atid  6ifi7tM^^'  ^ii^its  Cktt^6l  kad  \^ltt  ri6f  «ha^^  aWaV.     As  th^e 

night  adV^VSed,  ^'(f  Ki^V'^ffoYK  gtfel^t^  oYfe  by'dhd  pad^^dT  away,  tfie 

c6tiTer8s;ti'oQ  h^aii  tb  ^b#  n^bi'^  S^WbtUT  ati'd'  ifiof-e  interei^tin]^. 

E^ery  one  fta^id  hdW  fnach'  more  full  add  titicohn^afneldl'  tlie  com- 

nfoAlcatfon  of  Hea)^  b^&Cdme'A  itccordmig';  as  t&e  ^cta!f  circle  narrows. 

We  spok^  ii6#  no  lonl^di'  on  geWei'al  topics;    tVe'  Sgdk^  of^th'e  day*» 

triuAiiitf  ;  y^e  nfadd  Wolfe  recount  the  Varidub  elAdtidds'  and  alarms 

w1i!6h  hd  And  ekp^ieft'ced;  i^e  he^d  6t  qdes'fioh'tf  Mch  as  sffuelc 

Vitii  Ar  ffte  itto^etf^  Whh  disltasiy,  Md  bt  ttie  tU>iiriatioif  with  wHicft 

his  wiibld  fkddlfieii  hadcdticentf'atedtheilAd^ve^  ^  if  into  one  powerfut 

impulse,  and  borne  him  througtt  th&  dtfiS'cidty  suddenTy.     From 

speaking  of  the  event  of  the  daj,  we  we^e  d^Wn  on  to  sptek*  of  ihe 

future  ;  atid  it  became  a  general  wish  that  he  would!  devote  himself 

to  the  ^tudy  it'  wMch  he  nad  mad6  so  happy  a  commencement,  and 

give  himself  i^  to^  the  htftotir  of  fblldiii^hip  reading.    There  i^^tU 

many  reasons  why  his  friends  urged  this  upon  him.    He  waa  of  a 

verj  refi^ous  character,  and  iirould  Be  an  ornament  to  the  clerical 

profession ;  and  theii  for  other  professions  be  seemed  ^ttle  quali^d, 

from  his  uneoramon  simplicity  of  mind  an^  ignorance  gf  the  world. 

He  was  certainly  very  agreeable  in  manner,  and  possessed  of  a,  vevy 

hu^fi  intellect ;  but  he  never  employed  his  mental  powevs  in  judging, 

01  meb ;  and  altliougli  he   could  aiiilyse  itith  signal  beauty  and 

precision  the  characters  which  historv  set  l>efpre  htm ;  yet  he  seexAed 

to  lay  all  fhis  power  of  judging  asi^  when  it  Was  to  oe  employed 

in  the  affairs  of  daily  life,  and  was  always  likely,  from  his  candour 

si>d  his  unsuspecting  temper,  tp  be  deceived  by  the  least  artful 

imposture.     A  fellowship  therefore,  it  ^as  decided,  w^as  the   otiject 
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towards  which  Wolfe  should  look  ;  and  a  fellowahip,  in  the  yidding 
kindness  of  his  heart,  through  compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends^  he  determined  to  seek." 

Anxious,  however,  as  some  of  his  friends  were  for  Wolfe  to 
devote  himself  to  the  coarse  of  reading  requisite  to  procure  a 
fellowship ;  and  highly  as  they  approved  of  his  intention  of 
doing  so,  this  determination  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with 
the  approval  of  all,  as  we  are  informed ;  we  quote  from  ''Goll^ 
Recollections,''  that — 

**  Many  a  female  Toice  was  raised  against  this  decision  when  it  was 
communicated  to  his  friends  in  town,  for  Wolfe  was  a  rery  genera] 
favorite  in  female  circles.  Though  his  person  was  rather  awkward 
and  heavily  formed,  yet  there  was  something  in  his  look  and  air 
which  said  he  was  a  gentleman  ;  and  in  his  countenance  there  was 
such  an  expression  of  purity,  and  intelligence,  and  enthusiasm,  that 
you  never  took  into  account  agunst  him  the  smallness  of  his  eyes, 
and  that  the  shape  of  hu  face  was  heavy.  It  was  the  triumph  of 
mind  over  matter,  and  his  constant  cheerfulness  of  temper  and  easily 
excitahle  spirits,  did  for  his  features  what  they  did  for  every  subject 
he  spoke  upon— diffusing  their  own  character  and  their  own  light 
over  what  might  otherwise  remain  unnoticed  or  uninteresting.  '<  Is 
it  true,"  said  a  very  pretty  ffirl,  *'  that  Blr.  Wolfe  has  decided  on 
reading  for  a  fellowship  ?  Mamma  said  last  night  that  he  had,  and 
that  he  told  her  so — I  am  sure  there  are  men  enough  to  be  fellows, 
and  now  I  suppose  he  will  never  come  out  to  a  party  any  more ; 
and  if  we  ever  see  him  he  will  be  so  solemn  and  so  dull  that  it  would 
be  better  to  be  one  of  his  books  than  his  partner."  However,  Wolfe 
did  not  in  the  least  alter  his  manner  or  disposition.  During  the  day 
he  was  faithfullv  employed  in  his  arduous  labours ;  but  the  inoment 
night  came  on,  his  happy  spirits  rallied  about  him,  and  he  was  to  be 
seen  the  most  Jovous  and  enlivening  member  of  every  circle  which 
was  happy  enough  to  have  a  claim  upon  him. " 

For  a  short  period  Wolfe  pursued  his  studies  with  great  vi- 
gour and  earnestness,  and  his  friends  were  beginning  to  enter- 
tain the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  hb  ultimate  success. 

*'  But  the  habits  of  his  mind,  and  the  peculiarity  of  bis  disposition, 
and  the  variety  of  his  taste,  seemed  adverse  to  anything  like  continued 
and  laborious  application  to  one  definite  object.  It  was  a  singular 
characteristic  of  nis  mind,  that  he  seldom  read  any  book  throughout, 
not  even  those  works  in  which  he  appeared  most  to  delight.  What- 
ever he  read,  he  thoroughly  digested  and  accurately  retained  ;  but 
his  progress  through  any  book  of  an  argumentative  or  speculative 
nature  was  impeded  by  a  disputative  habit  of  thought  and  a  fertility 
of  invention,  which  suggested  ingenious  objections  and  started  new 
theories  at  every  step.  Accordingly  this  constitution  of  mind  led 
him  rather  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  an  author's  hypothesis,  and  • 
to  satisfy  his  own  mind  upon  the  relative  probabilities  of  conflicting 
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>  than  to  pibd.  on  patiently  through  a  long  course,  merely  to 
lay  dp  in  bia  memory  the  particular  yiews  and  arguments  of  each 
writer,  without  consideration  of  their  importance  or  their  foundation.*' 

Nor  was  it  merely  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  mind 
which  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  with  perseverance  his 
studies  for  a  fellowship ;  the  facility  of  his  disposition  and  his 
love  of  society  matenallj  impeded  his  progress.  He  never 
oould  deny  himself  to  a  visitor,  and  great  portion  of  his  time 
was  given  up  to,  what  he  delighted  in,  conversational  debate. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  obstacles ;  about  this  time  Wolfe 
became  intimate  with  a  family  who  resided  in  the  country  at 
no  great  distance  from  Dublin^  and  this  intima^  soon  ripened 
into  an  attachment  to  one  of  its  members.  The  fellows  of 
Trinity  College  at  that  period  still  groaned  under  the  statutable 
celibacy  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  at  a  time  when  an 
anti-matrimonial  Queen  wished  all  her  subjects  to  imitate  her 
example ;  and  Wolfe  therefore  gradually  relaxed  in  his  efforts^ 
and  finaUy  abandoned  altogether  his  intention  of  trying  for  a 
fellowship.  The  course  of  his  love  did  not,  however,  run 
smooth.  His  prospects  of  obtaining  a  competency  in  any 
profession  were  so  distant  and  so  uncertain,  that  the  young 
lady's  family  deemed  it  incumbent  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further 
intimacy.  This  disappointment  preyed  deeply  upon  Wolfe. 
It  pressed  upon  both  mind  and  body,  and  to  it  some  of  his 
friends  have  in  part  attributed  the  disease  to  which  he  after- 
wards fell  a  victim,  as  up  to  this  period  his  health  had  been 
robust ;  even  his  deportment  became  quite  changed. 

**  No  one,*'  says  the  author  of  *  Oolite  Recollections,'  "  could  now 
complain  of  his  ardent  and  exuberant  spirits,  nor  yet  accuse  him  of 
being  absent  or  abstracted.  He  paid  a  polite  attention  to  everything 
that  was  pasiong  in  company ;  not  a  seeming,  but  a  real  attention, 
ss  long  as  he  could  keep  down  the  strong  sensations  of  bis  heart. 
I  have  seen  him  sometimes,  apparently  overcome,  cover  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  and  seeminsrly  give  a  loose  to  his  inward  feeling^  ; 
and  then,  when  he  roused  himself  to  resume  his  place  in  company, 
1  could  see  that  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was,  as  it  were, 
s  struggle  between  tenderness  and  severity,  as  if  he  had  felt  a  tear 
rising  to  his  eye,  and  had  frowned  it  away  indignantly.  It  was,  of 
course,  when  alone  that  the  power  of  his  affection  most  over-mastered 
htm,  and  then  the  influence  of  absti'act  studies  was  but  a  poor  aux« 
iliiry  against  the  impetuositv  of  a  domineering  passion.  The  reader 
will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  state  in  which  he  passed  his 
private  hours  from  a  circumstance  which  occurred  one  evening,  in 
a  company  where  I  was  present.  I  had  been  sitting  with  some 
friends  on  a  winter  night,  after  our  several  studies  for  the  day  were 
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••wer,  iirfaen  we'W^ejoioediiMr4i  v4sitarinr)i«ie«Bu*Mt6riirQidd  ikc^ 
deserve  a ilongir  notice  tbttn  1  oaajbereoiffbrd  togive.of  it  Hfi  was 
iMrvoDaofaiaB^UidtedtoiaaAth^mstiedl  ^Miniaks,  and  )ha(d  .attained  a 
,high  pFo^iency  ip  them,  but  upon  most, ^tharsubjecte  was  but -very 
sligfatlj  informed.  Indeed  he  had  an  inwara  contempt  for  ail  ot^er 
studies*  thaiy  those  in  which*  be  himself  excelled,  and  mere  partietilarly 
ifor  all  iconneoted  .with  ftaste  and  imagiqatioD.  ''t\^||t : hawe  .ire 
.here:?'  ,f^d  he,  loold^  at  an,^peA.bvok  jUPiMi  ,t)^e /sj^^pip  ^iWor^** 
woirth-s  Excursion  I -nXhis  lis  the  n^  ^at  bAbJU.^  9bfi^t  d^f^ 
^elds.  .Well,  gentlemen,  don't  let  me  fn^crupt  your  agreeable 
•conversation.  l>on't9 1  beg  of  you,  speak  sense  in  cotnpKmcfbt  to  me. 
I  have  got  some  papers -cf  Wolfe's  to  look  over,  and  so  jon  may 
»{M^  PQ^t^  (^biW  I  :%|n  ,e«im)iQWg  tib^m.'  We  respncied  our 
.CQAv.ec^tpOf'Wd.^ej  proceeded  to  the ,  e]qunination  of  t))o  papers. 
.  Some  indjstiaqt  murrain's  drew  our  attention  to  him,  ai^d  we  saw  an 
expression  of  sarcastic,  triumph  qn  his  countensince.  Aft^r  remainii^g 
^for>some'time  silent,  and  i^tp^ently  enjoying^he  discovery  be  had 
imade>ib0  Mad.  >'  CLentlsmen,  some  ef  you  wboiare  better  acqwainted 
.,wWi,^Js,Wivi  <^  l^W^fi  ^^  J  W5U  ,nw(b«i«*la  to  ei^p^ian^ 
expv(^ip.n  1  |[iav,e  met  wi^  h^r^,  8,04  which  I  oo  not  thipk  strictly 
'alffel>raic'  He  showed  -us  the  pi^r,  ^t  ^as  intended  f9r  a  calcti- 
^lanonr^dfa  comet's  parhelion  distance  ;  but  the  calculation  haii  been 
interrupted  sby  some  thought  Wdkie  had  not  been^^le  to  suppress, 
yM^  ^e(h#digiven  it  expressi^nr— 

'  XbatiwdU  I'll  rememib«r  for,  ever.' 
.  In  iwas  in  this  manner  ^at  his  passiotii  displayed  itself  in  pursuits 
so  se^fni^^ly  .upcongeni^.  ,Jja  one  place  we  found^a  n^ost.  ingeaioiu 
.iMa4'.be^utiful,8oIution  of  )a  yeipr  di^quU  problem.  Even  our  sar- 
castic visitor  muttered  his  ^ppli^use  ;  and  just  under  the  calculation 
there  was  written,  'Oh, grief, grief.*  It  was  a  painful  thin^  to 
ivitDess>lhe  proofe  wbieh  t^ese  papers  afforded  of  the  anguish  to 
which  poor  iW<9l^.'s»mii)d  ;had  become  a  pre^  ;  and  to  see  jtbat  his 
virtuous  struggles  to  disengage  himself  from  the  remembrances 
which  w^e  consuming^ him,  wtoe  of  so  little  avail; " 

I'he  line,^'^lMit  smile  Til  remember  for  ^vsr/'  qiietad 
above,  oceors  4n  ^  song  wkieh  we  shall  make  bo  apology  for 
giting  in  fttll. 


Ohnr  lore  Mlimflye^rfihMofkiilblse, 

Tet  it  was  not  that  t|iat  won  me; 
But « little  brifi^t'drop  from  faler  sonl  wu 


"JJiB  ^t  t^at  jliiw  vjf dqne  |^e. 

I  >mi8bi  hare  paas^  thai  lovely  eh^k, 

JN|Dr«i>evctiappe,py4MartJ^^ 
Bat  the  aenai tire  blosh  that  c 


trebling 
ihare,  f 

:  0f  JBjri  htirt  it  fos  mnchei^  me. 

I  flight  ha^e  forgotten  ^t  red«  red  Up— 
>  Vet^ewifrem  the  thought  to  aerer  ? 

within, 
And  t^teaile  lH  remember  for  erer. 


Think  Qst  *tu  nethint  baft  UMeM  )Qh«7 
The  elegant  ^orm  that  haonta jne— 

TiB  ttie^raoeftiny  delicate  diddthstmorcs 
In  erery  step,  tbirt  toehante  m& 


Let  me  net  hear  tlie  nightingale  etng, 
Theiigh  I  OBoe  4i%ltA  notes  deli£l|ted; 

Jb^  liB^Ung  and^d  ti^t^  oomes  whisp^rinf 

Has  left  me  no  mnric  bertdeit. 


Who  eonld  bbmie  had  I  lored  that  t»et, 
£re  nj  9j9  coq|d  twice  explom  her  ? 

Tet  it  is  for  the  fUry  int^li^ce  there, 
And  her  waim— ^rarm'  he«rt  I  adore  her. 
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It  ^«s  Abo  MlxHh  Ju£  ;attacbinent  was  atrits  hdighl.tUat  ihe 
addressed  the*foHowwg  dtenzas,  sotdb  pf  i«fhtCli.r«»eiflWe  in 
viniitifMi  >tfae  ^^pifiU^^inring  strains  ^df  'Burns,  ^  Q^ovesG 
Grieneji  i>f  ilie jIo^iBAry  «whQ«  as  isj^aiaUid  ibj/oae  iof  Mollis 
biograj^bers,  was  tbe  i)rOdier  off  the  young  lady  oT  'his  atta^h- 
meuL 


•    TO  A  FBIEND. 

Jjjyown  fttepd— niy  owniMead  1 
tIkiib'i  bd'OdoUIdb  my  ow&'iHflild  t 

_The*irorld  cm  hold, 
I'  waotitmot^th^iMy;  omilHnid* 

'So«old*«Dd  ftMk'hli  betrfcic.'boy, 

In  uiplaaa*!  stow 
.Or  GliUirfl(g|9ir, 
Ton'd  i^,  what  news  from  Erin,  boy  ? 

He  hM  a  cnlQiw  iiUnd*  i)!9r» 
nittoT4a-^*liv  relb«^  bey, 

-naikldyJMight 

With  random  thoa^ht, 
.4iid  4belii«rivtti)iri4i«l,  boy. 

*Tmb  eataD  •np^  with  eire,boy, 
Tor  drcIe,»Uiw».  aadWiM^  boy— 

And  fewbeUered 

Ttaats<eniMthTH«d 
rpoD  raeh  drowsy  fure,  boy. 

But  hi*  heart  that  beat  so  ftrong,  boy, 
f>iii»eie  lawMai<bnraoBg^  hoy^ 

Soaho  abook  her  ^g, 

AiidirtCh  a  sprtng 
.Away  sh*hora.aifay,  hoy. 

-She  wawBM  laicmUnid,  ibotr* 
AU  naywatd  on  the  3rin4,  boy ; 

-  TetPheraong 

.JSlahng 
Wts  « tboae  th6  }tgt  behind,  boy. 

Aadvrviqdy  Ib^  htaxeanvl^oy, 
Tor  yesffaiul  yean  to  oome;  boy, 

*  In  mirth  and  ease, 
HaUaalaPiorgM  hM  hMM^  tnqr- 

O  glrehlai  not  to-w^eer,  toy, 
Ttv>.irtQgr9r)i»ktod.halr,  hoy^ 

WithQot  thU  ftus 

HeUllhialttftfAw-^ 
His  besrt-^  has  na  there,  boy. 


W^  triiall  /give'MK 
ansteioseiMLr  extracts 


For  what  can*t  be  /aqdone,  boy, 
<He  win  not  blnbber  en,  bey,-- 

He'll  brightly  smUe, 

Yet  think  the  while 
Upfvi.thejfrlend  tbat'a  pw^lwy- . 

O  saw  ytm  his  flre-Blde,'  boy, 
SAjfA  thMO  Itbat  r^o^d  it  \A^  hoy. 

Toa*d  glow^.see 

{Jhe  ttuUhng  glee 
Arpund.hlfltflQe-iiide,  boy. 


h«y. 


.From  feeUng  has  (ts  birth, 

'Tlawoith  the<grpans 

And  the  moaos 
Of  hitf  the  do^ts  on  eirth;  boy. 

EaQh  fonl  that  there  haa  smiled,  boy, 
Is^Brln's  natire  child,  boy— 
;A.wo{4biaefloiffr 
In  Erin's  bower. 
So  alBBaati  ao  wild,  hoy. 

The  saMy  eloads  that  roll,  boy, 
rWlttw)tli[w4kNrms4miflple,boy:     . 

"lis  the  rainbow's  light 

So  tenderly  briglit, 
That  Bofteas  and  cheers  tbe  «onI,  boy. 

rd;a9k  «o  ttkpaM  tq  monrp,  boy. 
When  I  to  dost  retam,  boy— 
mohD*thl>f«igh 
Orrbrine  ofieye 
^enld'gatfticr  roandmy  |im,  boy. 

I  ^nst  would  ask  a  tear,  boy, 
'Andi  aiMrytflya  tbat'a  thare»)boy ; 
Th9n.,a;pmUQ  each  day, 
•AH  sweetl^^y, 
:>)(y.memqn^Ph9fUdrre|)al£,  boy. 

'  1%e  latfgh  tiiaf  there  endears,  boy— 
Xhe^m0m9iy,o(yq}ir  years,  boy— 
'Would  more  delight 
•)Tfpr  heiiertag.aprMo 
Ttytn  hali^  the  world's  tears,  boy. 


more  :of  Wnit^s  fnodsetions  which 


Ob  ssywt  lha«»iay4iaaTtila«old 
To  aa4bt.thai  oa^  could  VMm  it- 

Th&t1lstnTe*8  ftrm,  so  dear  erf  old, 
Noiaopthas/PCMer^obarm  It ; 


^^ifaaft  th*  aagHierouafra>Id  canehUl 

One  glow  of  fond  emotion 
'Forthoee  who  made  It  dearer'StiU, 

And  shared  my  wild  derokion. 
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Stin  oft  thoM  aolemii  aeemt  I  Tlew 

In  rapt  ttia  drMinj  Mdnen; 
Oft  look  on  thoM  wbo  lored  tliaal  too 

With  ISuiejr's  Idle  gUdnoM ; 
Afrin  I  loiu*d  to  irhew  the  light 

In  Natnrr  •  liMtarea  glowing ; 
Agfttn  to  treed  the  moanteln'i  height, 

And  teste  the  eonl'e  o*erflowing, 


Stem  DatT  rate,  end  ftt»irning  flnng 

Hie  leeden  diein  eroond  me ; 
With  iron  look  end  aollen  tongoe 

Be  mntter'd  as  he  boand  me— 
**  The  mooalBln  breese,the  bonndleeB  heeva 

Unfit  fbr  ton  the  oreetare ; 
Theee  ftir  the  free  alone  are  glren,— 

Bat  whet  here  elaree  with  Nstare  f* 


The  rest  of  Wolfe's  history  can  be  vciy  briefly  told.  Having 
given  up  all  idea  of  a  fellowship^  he  resolved  to  eq^r  into 
orders;  indeed  he  seems  to  have  had  for  some  years  a  ten- 
deucy  to  the  ministry.      He  accordingly  commenced  his 
divinity  studies,  in  which^  however,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  distinguished  himself  as  much  as  his  brilliant  success  in 
other  pursuits  might  have  led  his  friends  to  expect.     He  was 
ordained  in  1817,  and  was  in  a  short  time  appointed  to  a 
temporary  curacy  at  Ballyclog,  a  remote  district  in  the  County 
of  Tyrone ;  here,  however,  he  did  not  make  any  .great  stay, 
as  in  January,  1818,  we  find  him  permanently  settlod  as  a 
curate  in  the  parish  of  Dononghmore.    From  his  letters  it 
may  be  gathered  that  his  duties   were  very  laborious ;  his 
parish  being  very  extensive,  and  situated  in  a  wild  and  hilly 
district,  the  population  of  which  was  so  scattered  that  it  was 
no  easy  task  for  Wolfe  to  keep  up  that  intercourse  with  his 
flock  which  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  a  clergyman  to  main- 
tain.    His  time  was  so  occupied  as  altogether  to  preclude  him 
from  indulging  his  taste  for  literature;  and  what  must  have 
been  the  severest  trial  of  all,  poor  Wolfe  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  a  single  congenial  mind  to  commune  with.     He 
devoted  himseif  with  the  most  exemplary  zeal  to  his  multifari- 
ous duties,  particularly  during  one  year  in  which  typhus  fever 
prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  in  his  parish.     He  was  most 
indefatigable   in   visiting  the  sick,  and  careless  of  bis  own 
health,  exposed  himself  without  precaution  to  every  hardship ; 
and  thus  unfortunately  confirmed   a  consumptive  tendency 
which  had  mauifested  itself  while  he  was  in  college.    In  1S21, 
Archdeacon  Russell  was  induced,  from  the  accounts  of  Wolfe's 
failing  health   which  reached  his  friends,  to  visit  him  at 
Castle  Caulfield.     He  found  him  iust  returned  from  Scotland, 
where  he  had  gone  to  consult  a  physician  who  was  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  cases  of  consumption ;   and  witnessed  the 
enthusiastic  afifection  with  which  his  poor  but  attached  flock 
welcomed  him  back.    The  Archdeacon  was  shocked  at  the 
deplorable  state  in  which  he  found  his  friend.    We  subjoin  a 
brief  account  of  it — an  account  which  for  the  sake  of  religion, 
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not  to  say  humanity^  we  hope  is  not,  at  the  present  day, 
applicable  to  any  of  the  curates  of  the  Established  Church  : — 

**Tbe  habits  of  hb  life  while  he  resided  on  bis  core,  were  in  every 
respect  calculated  to  confirm  his  constitutional  tendency  to  consump- 
tion. He  seldom  thoueht  of  providing  a  regular  meal ;  and  his 
bumble  cottage  exhibited  every  appearance  of  the  neglect  of  the 
or^nary  comforts  of  life.  A  few  straggling  rush-bottomed  chairs, 
paled  up  with  his  books,  a  small  rickety  table  before  the  fire-place. 
coTered  with  paruh  memoranda,  and  two  trunks  containing  all  his 
pipcra  ecrvlng  at  the  same  time  to  cover  the  broken  parts  of  the 
floor — constituted  all  the  furniture  of  his  sitting-room.  The  mouldy 
valla  of  the  closet  in  which  he  slept  were  hang^ing  with  loose  folds 
of  damp  paper  ;  and  between  this  wretched  cell  and  his  parlour 
vss  the  kitchen,  which  was  occupied  by  a  disbanded  soldier,  his 
wife,  and  their  numerous  brood  of  children,  who  had  emigrated  with 
him  from  his  first  quarters,  and  seemed  now  in  full  possession  of  the 
whole  ooncerny  entertaining  him  merely  as  a  lodger,  and  usurping 
the  entire  disposal  of  his  small  plot  of  ground,  as  the  absolute  lords 
of  the  soil." 

After  a  great  deal  of  importunity,  Wolfe  was,  with  much 
diiiicalty,  induced  to  return  to  Dublin  where  most  of  his 
friends  resided.  For  a  short  time  his  health  continued  to 
flactaate ;  and  towards  the  approach  of  winter  he  was  ordered 
to  the  South  of  France.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to 
Bourdeaux,  where  he  remained  for  a  month.  On  his  return, 
his  friends  flattered  themselves  that  he  had  derived  benefit 
from  the  voyage ;  but  their  hopes  were  short-lived.  The  fell 
disease  soon  re-appeared  in  an  a^ravated  shape.  In  vain 
did  he,  bj  the  directions  of  his  phjsicians,  remove  to  the  Cove 
of  Cork  for  the  winter;  the  symptoms  gradually  increased, 
his  strength  daily  diminished,  and  on  the  23rd  of  February, 
18t3,  Wolfe  calmly  and  happily  expired. 

It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  regret  that  Wolfe  should  have 
written  so  little,  and  should  have  discontinued  writing  at  such 
an  early  age.  The  Ode  on  the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
which  is  stated  on  good  authority  to  have  been  the  last  poem 
composed  by  him,  was  written  in  1814,  when  Wolfe  was  but 
thre&>and-tweuty ;  and  had  he,  when  his  faculties  had  become 
more  matured,  and  his  excessive  sensibility  been  somewhat 
blunted,  applied  himself  sedulously  to  composition,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  question,  but  that  he  would  have  produced 
something  superior  to  the  few  furtive  pieces  which  remain, 
beaatiful  as  some  of  them  undeniably  are.  Wolfe,  however, 
Kerns  never  to  have  had  any  method  in  his  writing,  but  to 
15 
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have  composed  his  different  poems  by  fits  and  starts^  as  the 
mood  inspired  him ;  and  being  utterly  indifferent  to  literary 
fame^  he  appears  never  to  have  taken  the  least  interest  in  the 
fate  of  his  prodactions ;  not  one  of  which  we  believe  was  ever 
published  by  himself.  As  soon  as  he  had  resolved  to  enter 
into  orders,  he  at  once  discontinued  every  species  of  com- 
position, but  that  which  was  requisite  for  his  professional 
duties;  and  when  ordained  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
his  sacred  functions  with  a  zeal  and  an  energy,  which,  though 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  from  one  with  a  mind  consti- 
tuted as  his  was,  effectually  precluded  him  from  any  other 
occupation.  Unlike  his  brother  clergymen^  Maturin  and 
Sterling,  Wolfe  never  regretted  his  choice  of  the  church  as  a 
profession ;  nor  was  his  life  like  theirs,  one  perpetual  strife 
between  the  impulse  of  genius,  and  the  dictates  of  duty. 
His  brief  career  presents,  as  we  stated  before,  scarce  an  inci- 
dent of  any  interest  to  recount ;  but  we  have  thought  that  a 
short  memoir  of  one,  who  as  a  poet,  and  still  more  as  a  man, 
reflects  credit  upon  our  common  country,  would  not  be  unin- 
teresting, or  inappropriate  in  an  Irish  publication. 


Art.  v.— administrative  REFORM. 

1.  Debates  in  Parliament  on  AdminUlraiive  Reform. 

2.  Report  of  ike  Eraminers  appointed  for  examining  Candi- 

dat€9for  the  Civil  Service, 
8-  MeetingM  and  Bocumenia  of  the   Adminislralive  Reform 
Ajuodaiion. 

That  Change  is  the  law  of  our  beings  is  a  truism  which  is 
enforced  upon  the  mind  at  eveiy  instant  of  oar  mortal  exis- 
tence. We  live,  we  breathe.  We  move  in  an  atmosphere  of 
change,  and  all  things  round  us  bear  upon  their  front  the  signs 
and  indications  of  transitiveness  and  instability.  The  moment 
in  which  we  conceive  a  thought  it  passes  from  us,  and  is  suc^ 
ceeded  bj  another  and  another,  ere  that  thought  is  developed* 
The  act,  however  brief,  that  we  perform  occupies  a  succession 
of  time  in  its  accomplishment.  The  sounds  that  strike  the 
ear  are  gone  almost  ere  noted,  and  are  followed  by  others 
equally  fleeting  and  unenduring»  The  objects  presented  to 
the  eye  impress  the  same  idea  of  mutability  by  their  motion^ 
intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  as  the  motion  and  changes  of  position 
of  the  observer  himself,  and  the  variations  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, sunshine  and  doud. 

Eventa  of  public,  as  of  private,  life  arise,  pass  on,  and 
others  come  crowding  after  them,  even  like  the  flowing  past 
of  waters ;  and  habit  makes  us  see,  without  surprise,  that  the 
occurrence  which  but  now  was  present  has,  in  a  twinkling  as 
it  were,  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  leaving  its  place  occupied 
by  something  else,  which,  in  iU  turn,  passes  onward  quickly 
and  is  gone.  The  minutes,  the  hours,  have  their  never-ending, 
never-staying  succession, — the  days,  the  weeks,  the  months, 
the  years,  are  ever  similarly  urging,  or  being  urged  forward, 
and  fleeing  by  us  in  an  endless  train.  Our  fellow  creatures 
change  around  us,  and  within  ourselves  we  feel  and  find  the 
same  incessant  change — that  change  to  which  all  creation  is 
subject  from  its  birth,  and  which  nothing  in  creation  can  for 
one  moment  obstruct  or  arrest  in  its  decreed  and  perpetual 
course. 

Bat  if  it  be  forbidden  and  impossible  for  man  to  stay  this 
mighty  and  all  pervading  principle,  he  has,  however,  a  power 
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reserved  to  Iiim  in  regard  to  it,  of  which  he  can  make  a  larg 
and  a  noble  \\$e,  if  he  have  bat  the  intelligence  and  the  wil 
If,  instead  of  dreaming  of  a  foolish  and  vain  resistance,  li 
foresee  in  time  the  inevitable  approach  of  change ;  if  in  tim 
he  prepare  and  be  ready  to  go  with  it,  and  seize  with  happ 
quickness  upon  the  means  that  shall  chance  to  present  them 
selves  of  guiding  and  directing  it,  all  shock  and  jarring  ma 
be  avoided,  and  the  movement  will  proceed  easily  and  natu 
rally,  so  as  to  give  rather  the  idea  of  a  developement  than  tha 
of  a  substitution  or  a  transmutation. 

Happy,  then,  is  the  man  or  nation  that  recognises,  and  ii 
prepared  in  due  season  to  adopt  and  observe  this  policy.     Pe 
culiarly  happy  is  England  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  thai 
it  is  in  tlie  very  essence  and  spirit  of  her  constitution  to  accepi 
and  yield  to  change  when  the  appointed  hour  has  struck^ 
without  b^ing  Hable  to  either  of  the  errors  which  have  elsewhere 
proved  so  disastrous — that  of  violent  and  frenzied  anticipation, 
or  blind  and  obstinate  resistance.     It  were  a  needless  wasfe 
of  time  to  recapitulate  the  several  instances  in  which  this 
hapi)y  spirit  has  been  displayed— instances  multiplied  within 
the  memory  of  the  existing  generation,  and  several  of  them 
fre^h  in  our  minda  at  this  moment.     Catholic  EmancipatioD, 
Parliamentary  fieforin.  Reform  of  the  Municipal  Corporations 
of  the  three  Kingdoms,  abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  abolition  of  tlit^  Corn  Laws,  Free  Trade,  and  (despite  of 
lawyers)  Legal  and  Judicial  Reforms  of  no  mean  magnitude, 
such  have  been,  within  less  than  thirty  years,  the  important 
changes  effected  happily  and  beneficially,  because  taken  up  in 
their  inevitable  time  and  cheerfully  accepted.     And  now  again 
we  see  a  large  political  change  in  progress  of  acceptation— 
a  change  not  by  any  means  ''looming  in  the  future,"  but  ac- 
tually upon  us  and  being  proceeded  with  as  we  write.    We 
allude  to  what  its  professea  promoters  complacently  proclaim 
to  be  the  terror  of  patronage  lovers  and  seekers,  the  much 
talked  of  agitation  for  ameliorating  the  system  of  appointments 
and  promotions  in  the  offices  and  employments  of  the  state. 

"  The  French  Revolution  has  resumed  its  onward  march  I" 
said  the  Thunderer  of  the  Press  in  February,  1848,  on  the 
startling,  yet  not  altogether  unlooked  for  intelligence,  that  the 
glass- UAUce-royalty  of  Louis  Philippe,  with  all  its  sheen  and 
fiplenaor,  had  broken  into  fragments  and  gone  down  all  at 
once  in  shivering  ruin  before  the  terrible  hurricane  of  popular 
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fury!  ^*  Beforin  has  resumed  its  onward  march*'!  do  the 
advocates  and  abettors  of  the  present  Administrative  Iteform 
Movement  cry  out  as  oracuiarlj  and  as  magniloquently : 
but  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  flaws  and  cracks  they  so 
loudly  denounce  in  the  existing  structure  of  our  Public  Ad- 
ministration, be  forerunners  of  an  equally  wholesale  shattering 
and  scattering,  or  merely  matters  remediable  at  the  cost  of  a 
little  energetic  elTort,  and  without  a  total  subversion. 

To  consider  the  movement  in  question,  its  professed  objects, 
its  management,  progress,  and  prospects,  is  the  purpose  of 
our  paper ;  and  as  the  directest  way  to  plunge  at  once  in 
mediae  rei,  we  shall  set  out  with  the  text  supplied  to  us  by 
its  chief  Parliamentary  promoters,  and  go  on  thence  with 
its  brief  but  not  uninteresting  history  to  the  present  time. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  then,  in  the  last  year,  1855,  we  find 
Mr.  Layard,  M.P.  for  Aylesbury,  bringing  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  motion  in  relation  to  the  subject,  couched 
ia  the  following  terms,  viz. 

'*  That  this  House  views  with  deep  and  increasing  concern 
the  state  of  the  nation,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  manner  in 
which  merit  and  efficiency  have  been  sacrificed  in  public 
appointments  to  party  and  family  influences,  and  to  a  blind 
adherence  to  routine,  has  given  rise  to  great  misfortunes,  and 
threatens  to  bring  discredit  on  the  national  character,  and 
involve  the  country  in  great  disasters.'^ 

Upon  this  motion  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Sir  Edward 
Bolwer  Lytton  to  the  following  eff'ect ; — 

"That  this  House  recommends  to  the  earliest  attention 
of  Her  Majesty's  ministers  the  necessity  of  a  careful  revision 
of  our  various  official  establishments,  with  a  view  to  simplify 
and  facilitate  the  transaction  of  public  business ;  and  by  in- 
stituting judicious  tests  of  merit,  as  well  as  by  removing 
obstructions  to  its  fair  promotion  and  legitimate  rewards,  to 
secure  to  the  service  of  the  state  the  largest  available  proportion 
of  the  energy  and  intelligence  for  which  the  people  of  this 
country  are  distinguished/'^ 

The  distinguished  trayeller  and  distinguished  author,  whose 
motion  and  amendment  we  have  now  set  out,  have  themselves 
bat  accepted  the  movement  and  by  no  means  originated  it, 
or  had  any  part  in  so  doing.     Twenty  years  ago  attd  more,  the 

"  Hansard,  Vol.  138,  M.S.  204.,  pp.  2041,  ftc.     1855. 
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conceutralion  of  opinion  upon  the  subject — that  conceuiration 
which  carries  everything  in  these  countries  upoti  which  it  can 
be  got  and  brought  to  bear — had  begun,  and  in  the  drearj 
course  of  the  years  that  have  since  intervened,  neither  Mr. 
Layard.nor  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  had  made  any  demon- 
stration even  of  being  aware  of  what  was  in  preparation. 
When  at  length  the  movement  had  acquired  importance  enoagfa 
to  engage  parliamentary  attention,  they  adroitly  seized  upon 
it,  ui  mo9  esi,  with  Parliamentary  aspirants  to  distinction,  and 
have  sought  to  make  it  their  own.  Credit  may  be  given  to 
them  for  their  services,  present  and  prospective,  bat  they  are 
not  to  cheat  out  of  their  proper  fame  the  earlier  advocates  and 
promoters. 

Exactly  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  year  1886,  Henry  Taylor 
pubhshed  a  work  entitled,  TAe  Statesman,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  occur : — 

The  far  greater  proportion  of  the  duties  which  are  performed  in 
the  office  of  a  Minister  are,  and  mutt  be  (f)  performed  under  no 
effective  responsibility,  where  politics  and  parties  are  not  affected  by 
the  matter  in  question,  and  so  loi^  as  there  is  no  flagrant  neglect  or 
glaring  injustice  which  a  party  can  take  hold  of,  the  responsibility  to 
Parliament  is  merely  nominal,  or  falls  otherwise  only  through  casu- 
alty,  caprice,  and  a  misemployment  of  the  time  due  from  ParIia-» 
raent  to  legislative  affairs.  Thus  the  business  of  the  office  may  be 
reduced  within  a  very  manageable  compass,  without  creating  public 
scandal.  By  evading  decinons  wherever  thev  cau  be  evaded i  oy  shift- 
ing them  on  other  departments  and  authorities  wherever  they  cam  be 
shifted ;  by  giving  decisions  upon  superficial  examinations y-^^caiegori- 
caily,  so  as  Tiot  to  expose  the  superficiality  in  expounding  the  reasons  ;  by 
defirring  questions  till,  as  Lord  Bacon  says  ''  they  resolve  of  thewuehes ; 
by  undertaking  nothing  for  the  public  good,  which  the  public  voice  does 
not  call  for ;  by  conciliating  loud  and  energetic  individuals  at  the 
expense  of  such  public  interests  as  are  dumb  or  do  not  attract  atten- 
tion ;  by  sacrificing  everywhere  what  is  feeble  and  obscure  to  what 
is  influential  and  cognizable  ;  by  such  means  and  shifts  as  the*e,  the 
single  functionary  granted  by  the  theory  may  reduce  his  business 
within  his  powers,  and  perhaps  obtain  for  himself  the  most  valuable 
of  all  reputations  in  this  line  of  life,  that  of  **  a  safe  man,"  and  if  his 
business  even  thus  reduced,  strains,  as  it  well  may,  his  powers  and 
his  industry  to  the  utmost,  then  (whatever  may  be  the  theory),  the 
man  may  be  without  reproach— without  other  reproach  at  least  than 
that  which  belongs  to  men  placing  themselves  in  a  way  to  have  their 
understandings  abused  and  debased,  their  sense  of  justice  corrupted, 

their  public  spirit  and  appreciation  of  public  objects  undermined 

Page  153. 

It  is  one  business  to   do  what  must  be  done,  another  to   devise 
wliHt  ought  to  be  done.     It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  British   Govern- 
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meot,  u  hitherto  eziatiag,  to  transact  ooly  the  former  business  ; 
and  the  reform  which  it  requires  is  to  enlarge  the  spirit  so  as  to  in- 
clade  the  latter.  Of  and  from  amongst  those  measures  which  are 
forced  upon  him,  to  choose  that  which  will  bring  him  the  most  credit 
with  the  least  trouble,  has  hitherto  been  the  sole  care  of  a  statesman 
Id  office  ;  and,  as  a  statesman's  official  establishment  has  been  here- 
tofore constituted,  it  is  care  enough  for  any  man.  Every  day*  every 
hour,  has  its  exigencies,  its  immediate  demands ;  and  he  who  has 
hardly  time  to  eat  his  meals  cannot  be  expected  to  occupy  himself  in 
devising  good  for  mankind.  *'  I  am,"  says  Mr.  Lander's  statesman, 
"  s  waiter  at  a  tavern  where  every  hour  is  dinner  time,  and  pick-a- 
bone  upon  a  silver  dish,"— the  current  compulsory  business  he  gets 
through  as  he  may  ;  some  is  undone,  some  is  ill  done  ;  bu^  at  best, 
to  get  it  done  is  an  object  which  he  proposes  to  himself.  Uat  as  to 
the  inventive  and  suggestive  portions  of  a  statesman's  functions,  he 
vould  think  himself  an  Utopian  dreamer  if  he  undertook  them  ;  and 
lucfa  he  would  be»  if  be  undertook  them  in  any  other  way  than 
through  a  re^constitution  and  reform  of  his  establishmeiU,** — 
Page  159. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  evil  and  want, — that  there  is  not,  within 
the  pale  of  our  Government,  any  adequately  numerous  body  of  able 
statesmen ;  some  to  be  more  externally  active,  and  answer  the 
demsoda  of  the  day ;  others  to  be  somewhat  more  retired  and  medi- 
tative, in  order  that  they  may  take  thought  for  the  morrow.  How 
great  the  evil  of  this  want  is, — ^it  may  require  peculiar  opportunities 
of  observation  fully  to  understand  and  feel ;  but  one  who,  with  com- 
petent knowledge,  should  consider  well  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  those  measures  which  are  postponed  for  years,  or  totally  preter- 
mitted— not  for  want  of  practicability,  but  for  want  of  time  and 
thought;  one  who  should  proceed  with  such  knowledge  to  consider 
the  great  means  and  appliances  of  wisdom  which  lie  scattered  through 
this  intellectual  country,  squandered  upon  individual  purposes—not 
for  want  of  applicability  to  national  ones,  but  for  want  of  being 
brought  together  and  directed  ;  one  who,  surveying  these  things  with 
a  heart  capable  of  a  people's  joys  and  sorrows,  their  happy  virtue  or 
miserable  guilt  on  these  things  dependent,  should  duly  estimate  the 
sbuDdant  means  unemployed,  the  exalted  ends  unaccomplished,  could 
not  choose,  I  think,  but  say  within  himself,  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing yato^^  omits  in  the  very  idea  of  statesmanship  on  tcAscA  our  sys- 
teiH  of  admtnistration  is  based;  or  that  there  must  be  some  moral 
apathy  at  what  should  be  the  very  centre  and  seat  of  life  in  a  country, 
—that  the  golden  bowl  must  be  broken  at  the  fountidn,  and  the  wheel 
broken  at  the  cistern. 

Yet  BQch  is  the  prevalent  insensibility  to  that  which  constitutes 
the  real  treasure  and  resources  of  the  country,  its  serviceable  and 
^Ulesman-like  minds  ;  and,  so  far  are  men  in  power  from  searching 
the  country  through  for  such  minds,  or  men  in  Parliament  from 
prorootrog  or  permitting  the  search,  that  1  hardly  know  if  that  minis- 
ter has  existed  in  the  present  veneration,  who,  if  such  a  mind  were 
casually  presented  to  him,  would  not  forego  the  use  of  it  rather  than 
hazard  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  an  additional  item 
in  his  estimates. 
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Till  the  Government  of  the  country  shall  become  a  nacleos  of 
which  the  best  wisdom  in  the  country  contained  shall  be  perpetnailj 
forming  itself  in  deposit,  it  will  be^  except  as  regards  the  shuflUng  of 
power  from  hand  to  hand  and  class  to  class,  little  betto*  thui  a 
Qovernment  of  fetches,  shifts,  and  hand-to-mouth  expedients. 

Till  a  wise  and  constant  instrumentality  at  work  upon  admuus- 
tratire  measures  (distinguished  as  they  might  be  from  measures  oi 
political  parties)  shall  be  understood  to  be  essential  to  the  €k>vem< 
ment  of  a  country,  that  country  can  be  considered  to  enjoj  nothing 
more  than  the  embryo  of  a  Government, — a  means  towards  produc- 
ing thorough  changes  in  its  own  structure  and  constitution^  and  m 
thepolitical  elements  acting  upon  it,  something  worthy  to  be  called 
a  Crovemment,  at  some  future  time.  For  governing  a  country  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  upholding  a  €k)vemment,  ^  Mta  res  se^irum, 
alia  plectrum" 

This  is  going  a  little  hisher  perhaps  than  the  exact  pitch 
of  the  present  aspirations  of  Administrative  Keforsiers,  but 
their  large  souls  ^'  have  stomach  for  it  alF' !  They  profess 
to  desire  and  hope  to  see  accomplished  or  attained  this  pitch 
of  perfection,  but  for  the  present  confine  themselves  to  the 
narrower  and  more  practical  point  of  obtaining  ''the  best 
men  in  the  right  place**  in  the  minor  appointments  of  the 
state. 

It  certainly  does  not  very  clearly  appear  how  the  perfection 
aimed  at  by  Henry  Taylor  in  the  extract  just  quoted,  can 
be  reduced  from  the  domain  of  theory  and  speculation  to  that 
of  experiment  and  practice.  No  doubt  there  is  unfortunately 
only  too  much  truth  in  his  description  of  the  '^  hand-to-mouth" 
system  under  which  the  higher  aaministration  of  imperial  afEtdrs 
is  carried  on.  No  doubt  present  emergencies  are  thought  more 
of  than  abstract  fitnesses.  No  doubt  the  louder  and  more 
energetic  and  more  pressing,  whether  individuals,  bodiesi  or 
those  corporeal  incorporeabililies,  public  movements,  cany  the 
day  in  the  realms  of  administration,  as  they  do  in  minor  spheres 
of  life.  But  these  are  incidents  inseparable  from  human  affairs^ 
necessities  of  our  imperfect  state  of  being  here  below,  and 
until  angels  shall  come  down  and  take  on  themselves  the  task 
of  earthly  government,  these  things  will  go  on  and  recur  again 
and  again,  and  at  best  we  can  only  mitigate  what  it  is  r^y 
not  given  to  us  to  correct  or  prevent. 

There  is  no  Boyal  road  even  to  this  mitigation.  It  must 
be  a  work  of  time,  of  labour,  of  the  aggregate  of  an  infinitude 
of  small  efforts  in  detail  constantly  and  perseveringly  made, 
and  perseveringly  carried  out  in  despite  of  opposition,  difficul- 
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tiest  discx)urBgenieiit8«  A  reform  in  the  minor  apDointments 
of  the  State,  if  it  progress  sacoessfally,  would  largely  eondace 
towards  ultimate  ameliorations  in  the  higher  departments, 
according  as  the  parties  selected  for  fitness  below  should 
gradoaUj  approach  the  top  of  the  ladder.  An  increase  and 
enlargement  of  political  education  and  ideas  in  the  general  body 
of  the  oominunity^  would  operate  as  the  due  preparinff  of  the 
soil,  and  providing  of  the  necessary  materials,  and  binding 
mortar  vnerein  and  wherewith  to  lay  the  secure  foundations 
and  upiaiae  the  structure  of  the  new  edifice.  The  first  of  these 
p(»tulated  is  the  immediate  object  and  purpose  of  the  present 
agitation.  The  second  of  them  is  yet  a  matter  of  theory^  or^ 
we  should  perhaps  say,  of  many  theories,  for  manjr  and  various 
indeed  are  the  schemes  and  theories  for  (|eneral  improvement 
and  enlightenment  that  are  constantly  being  **  ventilated"  in 
society. 

A  caraory  review  of  the  Debate  in  which  Mr.  Layard  and 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  made  the  motion  and  amendment 
resoeciively  which  we  have  already  given,  will  best  shew  the 
light  in  wnich  the  movement  is  publicly  considered,  and  the 
general  nature  of  the  expectations  entertained  of  its  progress 
and  possible  results. 

Mr.  Layard  assumed  the  fact  which  was  not  contested,  that 
a  feeling  was  abroad,  very  generally,  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
eiiiting  system  of  administration,  and  remarked  that  whether 
that  feeling  were  justifiable  or  not,  the  House  would  do  well 
and  rightly  by  giving  it  a  fair  consideration. 

He  then  proceeded  to  explain  his  personal  opinions  on  the 
matter,  by  stating  that  he  considered  the  Qovemment  of  the 
couatiy  to  be  a  class  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  families 
absorbing  occassionally  those  who  had  gained  notice  as  leaders 
of  the  people  and  representatives  of  popular  opinion,  and 
thus  getting  rid  of  their  opposition  and  silencing  their  denunci- 
ations. The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  a  general  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  Government.  This  want  of  confidence  was 
felt,  first  as  to  the  management  of  the  Army — second,  as  to 
that  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services,  and  third,  as  to 
the  Civil  Service  at  home. 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  divisions  or  departments, 
he  read,  amongst  other  letters,  one  from  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  William  Napier,  which  contained  the  following  remarkable 
passage  viz. ; — 
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With  reipect  to  favoritiam  generally,  it  oertainlj  pervades  the 
British  Army  to  an  inordinate  d^ree^  seeing  that  no  officer  of  high 
or  low  rankx  no  man  below  the  rank  of  an  officer,  no  civilian  related 
to  or  interested  for  an  officer  by  relationship  or  friendship^  or  seeking 
himself  to  enter  the  army,  but  whose  first  thought  and  immediate 
course  is  not,  very  vehemently  to  beseech  some  person  privately  to  use 
influence  to  obtain  bv  favor  what  is  sought  for.  The  umversal  oonstant 
prayer  is*  *  Let  me  have  your  interest!* 

Sometimes  indeed,  some  poor  forlorn  officer  merely  states  his  long 
and  arduous  services,  his  wounds,  and  the  number  of  Ms  relations 
who  have  been  killed  in  action  ; — but  this  only  to  tway  the  mfluetUial 
peraom  addressed^  not  as  grounds  for  acceding  to  his  claim/ 

Why  is  this  ?  Surely  because  the  absolute  necessity  of  private 
interests  apart  from  merit  is  universally  felt  to  be  dominant. 

(Hansardy  same  volume,  page  2047.) 

The  English  composition  of  the  foregoing  quotation  is  not 
the  very  best  iu  the  world — not  exacUy  what  has  won  the  fame 
of  the  "  History  of  the  Peninsular  War/' — but  the  stubborn 
English  facts  which  it  puts  forward  cannot  be  mistaken,  nor 
denied.     Mr.  Layard  proceeded  pointedly  to  illustrate  them : — 

Colonel  Ilardinge  entered  the  army  as  Ensign  in  1844.  lo 
direct  violation  of  the  regulation  requiring  two  years  regimental 
duty  before  staff  appointment,  he  was  made  aide-ide-oamp  to  his 
father,  and  served  with  distinction  as  such  iq  the  Indian  Campaign. 
He  was  then  made  Lieutenant  without  purchase.  Hundreds  of 
poor  Ensigns  went  through  that  campaign  with  no  such  reward. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  allowed  to  purchase  a  Company  in  another 
regiment,  over  the  heads  of  all  the  Lieutenants,  and  was  not  in  his 
new  regiment  many  days  when  he  got  an  exchanee  into  the  Oold- 
stream  Guards,  and  thence  advanced  rapidly  through  the  Staff  to  Km 
present  position. — Now  take  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Henry  Buck, 
who  entered  the  service  about  the  same  time.  He  not  only  served 
through  all  the  Campaigns  in  the  Punjaub,  but  was  likewise  at 
Ooojerat  and  other  battles,  and  obtained  several  medals  and  clasps. 
He  is  stili  a  Lieutenant  I 

Lord  Eustace  Cecil's  promotion  was  excused  the  other  day  on  the 

ground  that  he  had  shewn  a  meritorious  desire  to  **  See  Service.*'  But 
e  exchanged  out  of  every  regiment  which  was  seeing  service.  His 
regiment  is  actually  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  he  is  placed  in  a  battalion 
which  is  at  this  moment  in  London.  I  was  accused  of  inaccuracy  ia 
the  case  of  Captain  Blackett,  but  his  father  has  written  to  the 
**  Times,"  to  say  that  his  son  was  not  promoted  for  merit ;  but  that  it 
was  by  the  influence  of  Colonel  Upton,  with  whom  he  had  gone  on 
some  pleasure  excursion  I ! 

I  have  a  long  list  of  Lieutenants  who  have  served  for  years  an<l 
years  without  having  been  promoted — I  will  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  only  to  a  few  ca-^es  ;  avoiding  as  much  as  I  possibly  can,the 
mentioning  ofnames  where  it  may  be  considered  painful  to  individuals 
to   do   so.     There    was   a    Lieutenant  Edwards   who   went  to  the 
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Peoiosula  in  the  year  1811 — wm  at  the  fttorminff  ofBadijosm 
1812 — and  was  engaged  throughout  the  whole  of  the  reninsular  war. 
He  was  in  six  ine£d  actions,  and  he  was  thirty  times  under  fire,  and 
was  twice  wounded.  He  was  subsequently  with  the  army  of  occu- 
pation in  France,  and  was  engaged  on  service  nearly  ever  since. 
And  yet.  notwithstanding  a  most  earnest  appeal  to  Lord  Hardinge 
by  Sir  William  Napier  in  his  favor,  he  has  remained  a  Lieutenant! 

Let  me  mention  another  case^that  of  Lieutenant  D  .  :  that 
officer  made  application  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  without 
purchase.  He  was  an  Ensign  in  1839.  He  is  the  son  of  an  old  officer, 
and  has  himself  served  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  (out  of  his 
seventeen  years  in  the  army)  on  Formgpi  fiervice«  having  been  that 
time  in  India  and  in  the  China  CampMgnsy  and  he  has  a  medal  for 
tbe  Chinese  war.  He  has  a  family,  and  has  exchanged  into  the 
present  re(pment  because  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  support  his 
t'aiuily  in  England.  He  is  now  the  oldest  subaltern  in  active  service, 
and  he  has  applied  to  be  appointed  to  an  unattached  company.  But 
iMi  ;^,he  has  no  friends  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  thereu>re,  he  still 
remains  a  subaltern. 

I  will  DOW  read  to  the  House  a  most  touchiQg  letter  furnished  to 
me  by  Sir  William  Napier,  who  has  applied  in  vain  on  behalf  of  the 
writer  to  Lord  Hardinge,  the  Commander  in  Chief.  The  writer  is 
a  Captiun  in  the  44th  regiment,  and  has  been  forty-four  years  in 
actual  service  t-«- 

'<This  day  is  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle — 
How  few  survive  of  those  whom  you  so  gallantly  led  that  day  I  Am  I 
not  privileged  as  one  of  vour  old  followers  to  address  you.  .  .  I  have 
Iteen  recommended  for  a  brevet  majority  (Is.  per  diem).  My  Lord 
Uardinge  rejected  my  claims  to  this  trifling  boon  with  the  inconsist- 
ency of  admitting  that  he  entertains  a  full  sense  of  my  merits !  He  has 
promoted  a  legion  of  youngsters  over  me  .  . .  Cependant  nHmporte  la 
tie  at  si  courte  et  n  triste  qu*  on  ne  doit  pas  s*en  chagriner  /" 

Mr.  Layard  then  stated  a  case  of  a  very  opposite  descriptioji ; 
of  a  Captain  8— — ,  promoted  without  services  stated,  ia  1S5S, 
to  a  Majority  over  the  Senior  Major  of  his  own  regiment,  who 
1)ad  entered  the  army  years  before  him,  and  had  been  in  tbe 
Aflghanistan  and  Funjaub  Campaigns,  and  been  severely 
voanded  in  the  Kafir  war.  In  1855  this  lucky  individual  was 
made  Deputy  and  Quarter-MBster-Creneral  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  with  the  certaintv  of  full  Colonel's  rank  in  three  years, 
lie  meantime  retaining  his  company  in  bis  own  regiment. 
This  step  put  him  over  the  head  of  a  Lieutenant  Colonel 
who  was  six  years  his  senior,  and  had  several  times  distin- 
guished himself  and  been  wounded  in  action.  It  also  put  him 
oier  the  head  of  Brigade  Major  Simmons,  who  entered  the 
service  nine  years  before  him,  and  was  also  several  times  dis- 
Uuguished  and  wounded  in  the  Indian  battles. 
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The  honourable  member  went  on  to  read  a  return  by  which 
it  appeared  that  out  of  116  Staff  Officers,  only  seven  had 
received  certificates  of  competency  from  the  senior  department 
of  the  Bojal  Military  College. 

Turning  to  the  second  branch  of  his  subject,  tlie  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Services,  he  thus  summed  up  his  chief  grounds 
of  complaint  against  the  first  of  those  services  : — 

Heads  of  missions  21  of  noble  families — nearly  all  being  the 
large  and  important  missions.  Private  gentlement  7,  and  chiefljf  in 
small  missions.  Secretaries  of  legation  17  belonging  to  the  nobility, 
7  of  the  other  class.  Fourteen  paid  attaches  against  10.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Stanley  of  the  Derby  family  made  Secretary  of  Legation  in  three 
years ;  while  Mr.  Alison,  confessedly  a  man  of  genius,  has  been  kept 
in  the  Turkish  Embassy  since  1839  without  rank  as  Secretary  of 
liCgation,  or  any  increase  of  pay.  In  the  Consular  Service,  there  is 
no  promotion,  and  the  chief  posts  of  it  are  given  1bo  men  who  have 
not  served  in  the  Subordinate  posts.  Men  of  ability  are  k^t 
30  years  in  insignificant  positions,  and  are  mulcted  in  their  miserable 
salaries  not  only  for  income  tax,  but  for  what  is  called  the  '*  Foreign 
Office  Olerks*  fees,**— an  abomination  in  itself. 

Mr.  Layard's  case  in  respect  of  the  "  Civil  Service,"  the 
third  division  of  his  subject,  was  mainly  rested  upon  the  Reports 
of  Commissions  and  Committees  that  have  from  time  to  time 
examined  directly  or  incidentally  into  the  system  pursued  in 
that  service.  He  first  quoted  Mr.  Bomilly's  opinion— one  of 
the  gentlemen  at  this  moment  sitting  as  an  ^'£xaminer'* 
under  the  new  arrangements  for  testing  the  qualifications  of 
candidates. 

Active  exertions  in  obtaining  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
large  sums  of  money  spent  in  Elections,  a  sturdy  adherence  to  one 
political  party,  at  last  followed  by  one  adverse  vote,  iust  to  indicate 
that  the  former  unswerving  devotion  ought  to  be  duly  appreciated  ;. 
these  and  similar  considerations  actuate  the  Minister  of  the  day  in 
dispensing  receiverships,  secretaryships,  commissionerships  and  chair- 
manships, according  as  they  fall  vacant.  In  all  oases,  the  men  so 
chosen  are  appointed,  not  because  they  are  peculiarly  fit,  but  because 
as  political  adherents  they  must  be  provided  for, — they  look  ujpon 
their  appointments  not  as  imposing  new  duties  and  opening  an  im. 
portant  field  for  fresh  exertions,  but  as  a  reward  for  the  past,  and  an 

afrreeable  and  easy  retirement  for  the  future. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sir  James  Stephens,  of  old  and  long  established  authority  in 
matters  official,  especially  when  connected  with  the  Colonial 
office,  was  the  next  witness  cited,  and  from  him  Mr.  Layard 
quoted  the  foUovt-ing  description  of  the  three  classes  into  which 
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the  clerks  of  the  Colonial  OiSce  ate  fifaetkallf  not  technically 
dirided. 

The  first,  a  very  small  minorUif,  dbplayed  equalities  worthy  of  the 
highest  admiration,  large  capacity  of  mindi  hterary  powers  of  rare 
sxcdlenoe,  sound  scholarship,  indomitable  energy,  mature  experience 
in  public  affurs  and  an  absolute  self-devotion  to  the  public  service. 
These  men  bad  been  nearly  all  sought  out  and  appointed  on  account 
oftbeirwell*«seertained  fitness.  •  •  •  «  The  third 
class*  greatly  exceeding  in  number  the  two  other  classes  united,  pos- 
sessed onW  in  a  low  degree,  and  some  of  them  in  a  degree  almost 
incredibly  low,  either  the  talents  or  habita  of  men  of  business,  or  the 
industry,  zeal,  or  knowledge  required  fur  the  effective  performance 
of  their  appropriate  functions.  •  •  They  were  without 
exception  men  who  had  been  appointed  to  gratify  the  political,  the 
domestic  or  the  perw>nal  feelings  of  their  patrons. 

The  members  of  the  second  class,  (much  smaller  than  the  third, 
tbougfa  a  little  larger  than  the  first)  were  chiefly,  though  not 
aclusively,  indebted  to  nepotism  for  their  introduction  to  the  depart, 
meat. 

Testimony  of  generally  a  similar  nature  was  also  given  by 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  others. 

One  instance  of  evidence  given  again9i  Mr.  Layard's  views 
was  cQeulioned  by  him  with  considerable  contempt.  However, 
without  agreeing  with  the  opinions  therein  expressed,  we  shall 
hereafter,  when  noticing  the  remarks  of  a  distinguished 
fuieigner  upon  the  Administrative  Beform  Movement,  take 
occasion  to  shew  that  the  evidence  in  question  is  not  altogether 
so  anworthy  of  consideration,  as  Mr.  Layard  and  others  of  his 
rather  advanced  politics  would  have  the  public  to  believe. 
The  person  quoted  is  Mr.  Romilly,  one  of  the  existing  *'  Civil 
Service  Examiners.'' 

Admitting  all  the  evils  of  patronage,  1  do  not  think  the  Civil 
Service  should  be  made  the  instrument  of  the  ooiitical  regeneration 
of  the  country  unless  it  be  directly  good  n>r  the  service  itself. 
Parliament  ought  to  be  able  to  cure  its  own  diseases,  without  having 
Ksoorce  to  the  Civil  Service  *  *  *  •  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  result  of  open  com[^t'.tion  will  be  a  demoeratical  Civil 
Service  side  by  side  with  an  Aristocratic  Legislature. 

•  ^  •  •  •  * 

Open  competition  must  necessarily  be  in  favor  of  the  more  numer- 
ous class.  The  natural  abilities  of  that  more  numerous  class,  the 
liu  ricA— are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  higher.  Inducements  to 
cultivate  those  articles  will  not  be  wanting.  The  comparatively 
nuiderate  prizes  of  the  Civil  Service  rise  in  value  as  you  descend  in 
the  scale  of  society.  I  therefore  believe  the  great  majority  of  the 
sppointments  will  fall  to  those  who  are  in  the  lower  social  position* 
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and  the  more  the  Civil  Service  in  Teemited  from  the  lower  claf>se« 
the  less  it  will  be  sought  after  by  the  higher,  until  at  last  the  aristo- 
cracy will  be  altogether  dis-associated  from  the  permanent  Civil 
Service  of  the  country. " 

The  nature  of  the  examinatiotrt  actually  existing  in  the 
various  departments  of  Goverdment,  was  then  spoken  of 
bj  Sir  C.  Trevelyan ;  and  these  we  take  from  a  Parliamentary 
Beturn  on  the  subject.  Number  £16  of  the  Session  of  1855, 
moved  for  by  Mr.  Monckton  Milues,  M.P.  for  Pontefract,  ani^ 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  May  of  that  year  : — 

TREA8UBT. 

The  candidates  are  examined  in  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic, 
such  as  the  rule  of  three,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  interest,  and 
discount ;  and  thej  are  required  to  make  an  abstract  of  some  official 
documents,  to  test  their  intelligence,  and  to  show  that  they  are  able 
to  write  and  compose  correctly. 

The  general  nature  of  the  examination  is  verbally  explained  to  the 
candidi^s,  and  they  are  alowed  any  time  not  exceeding  one  month 
to  prepare  for  it. 

CUSTOMS. 

Persons  nominated  to  clerkships  in  the  Customs,  upon  prenaoting 
themselves  to  take  up  their  appointments  are  at  once  required  to 
write  from  dictation  m  the  presence  of  a  properly  qualified  officer  or 
clei  k,  and  are  examined  in  the  principal  rules  of  arithmetic,  and 
the  first  four  rules  of  decimal  and  vulgar  fractions. 

If  upon  this  examination  there  should  appear  reasonable  ground 
to  believe  that  they  will  be  qualified,  they  are  placed  on  probation 
for  three  months ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  they  are  subjected 
to  a  further  examination. 

EXCISE. 

No  person  is  fullv  admitted  as  a  clerk  in  the  Excise  (Inland 
Revenue)  Office  until  he  has  been  examined,  and  his  proficiency  has 
been  ascertained  in  reading,  writine,  vulvar  fractions,  decimals, 
book- keeping  bv  double  entry,  writing  from  dictation,  correspondence, 
geography,  and  the  history  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  the  metropolitan  post-offices,  every  person  nominated  to  a  clerk- 
ship is  subjected  to  an  examination  in  penmanship,  orthogri^hy,  and 
arithmetic  ;  and  if  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Secretary's  department  of 
the  London  office,  the  candidate  is  also  required  to  draw  up  a  sum- 
mary of  some  official  ease  from  the  original  documents. 

A  candidate  who  passes  the  examination  described  above  receives 
a  conditional  i^ppointment,  but  at  the  end  of  three  months  a  farther 
report  is  made  as  to  his  competency  before  his  appointment  is  con- 
firmed.    * 

No  formal  notice  is  given  of  the  first  examination,  but  on  passing 
it  the  candidate  receives  notice  of  the  second. 
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Id  regard  to  provincial  post-offices,  the  appoiDtment  of  the  clerks 
b  entrasted  to  the  local  postmasters,  subject  to  the  approval  in  each 
case  of  the  Postma8t«r-|[eDeral ;  and  before  any  appointment  is 
aathortsed  the  postmaster  is  required  to  send  a  specimen  of  the  can- 
didate's writing,  and  to  make  a  written  report  on  his  qualifications. 

▲1>MniAI.TT  H0U8B   CLSBKS. 

All  gentlemen  hereafter  to  be  appointed  to  junior  clerkships  in 
the  Secretary's  department  of  the  Admiralty,  at  Whitehall,  are  to 
undergo  an  examination,  conducted  by  the  Admiralty  Inspector  of 
Scho<MS  (The  Rev.  Dr.  Woolley}  and  oce  of  the  senior  clerks,  who 
▼ill  be  specially  named  for  the  purpose. 

The  subjects  of  examination  and  the  number  of  marks  to  be  assign- 
ed to  each  subject  are  to  be  as  follows  t-— 

A.  Writing  from  dictation  from  an  English  author    .    -    50 

B.  Making  a  precis  or  digest  of  papers  or  correspondence    -    60 
C  Aritfametie,  oonsisting  of  addition,  subtraction,  mnlti- 

nlioation,  division,  reduction,  rule  of  three,  vulgar 
fractions,  and  practice      ~      -      -      _      -      .     50 

D.  English   history        ._..._».      40 

E.  Geography  _--_««_«      40 

F.  Translation  from  Latin    -------20 

O.  Translation  from  French  -------40 


Total      _      _      -    300 


The  total  numder  of  marks  is  to  be  300,  and  of  these,  100  must  be 
obtained  to  qualify  for  an  appointment. 

The  numbers  to  be  reported  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  every 
ease,  and  if  a  candidate  shall  pass  a  superior  examination,  or  display 
peculiar  excellence  in  any  of  the  subjects  of  examination,  a  special  re- 
port is  to  be  made  for  their  information. 

Admiralty,  15  January,  1855. 

MEMORANDUM. 

(Examination  of  Clerks,   Somerset  House.) 

All  gentlemen  hereafter  to  be  appointed  to  junior  clerkships  at 
i^oioerset  House  are  to  undercro  an  examination,  conducted  by  the 
Admiralty  Inspector  of  Schools  ^e  Rev.  Dr.  Woolley)  and  one  of 
the  senior  clerks,  who  will  be  specially  named  for  the  purpose. 

The  subjects  of  examination  and  the  number  of  marks  to  be  assigrt- 
ed  to  each  subject  are  to  be  as  follows : — 

A.  Writing  from  dictation  from  an  English  author    -    -    50 

B.  Making  a  prMs  or  digest  of  papers  or  correspondence  -    60 

C.  Arithmetic,  consisting  of  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 

cation, division,  function,  rule  of  three,  vulgar  frac- 
tions, and  practice      -------60 

B.  Decimal  fractions,  interest  and    discount,    annuities, 

exchange,  and  system  of  double  entry      _      -      -      00 

E.  Eaglisb  history        ---_----      30 

F.  (Geography  _--___--      40 

Total     _      -       -    300 
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The  total  number  of  marks  is  to  be  300,  and  of  these,  100  must  ha 
obtained  to  qualify  for  an  appointment. 

The  numbers  of  marks  obtained  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  in  each  case,  and  if  a  candidate  shall  pass  a  superior 
examination,  or  display  peculiar  excellence  in  any  of  the  subjects  oi 
examination,  a  special  report  is  to  be  made  for  the  information  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 


31  March,  1855. 


HOMX  OFFICB. 

Nil.  

(Signed) 


H.  Waddingtom. 


FORBIOM   OFFICE. 

—  Na.  — 

(Signed)  G.  Lbmox  CoMmoHAii* 

March,  1855.  Chief  Clerk. 

iVot^.^-Although  it  will  be  seen  by  the  above  return  that^  persons 
nominated  to  clerkships  in  the  Foreign  Office  are  not  subiected  to 
any  preliminary  examination,  a  rule  has  been  laid  down  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  applied  to  all  appointments  during  the  last  year,  that 
every  person  nominated  to  a  clerlcship  is  to  be  considered  as  appoint, 
ed  only  on  probation,  and  if  at  the  end  of  six  months'  trial  in  the 
office  he  is  found  to  be  unfit,  his  appointment  is  to  be  cancelled. 

COLONIAL  OFFICB. 

Persons  nominated  to  clerkships  in  the  Colonial  Office  are  not 
subjected  to  examinntion  as  a  condition  of  admission  into  that  office ; 
but  all  persons  nominated  to  clerkships  are  compelled  to  perform  s 
probationary  service  of  one  year. 
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The  subjects  of  examination  i 
Practice. 

Rule  of  three,  direct,  inrerse  and  double. 
Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 
Interest,  purchase  of  stock,  and  exchange. 
Writing  from  dictation. 

A  precis  or  abstract  of  some  official  documents. 
Before  the  term  of  probation  expires,  the  candidate  is  examined 
as  to  his  knowledge  of  book-keeping. 

No  particular  notice  of  the  examination  to  be  underffone  is  gi? en. 
The  candidate  is  apprised  of  it  on  his  nomination,  and  usually  pre- 
sents himself  for  examination  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  a^er- 
wards. 


11  AprUiS5&. 


(Signed) 


E.   A.   HoFfAT. 
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OVFICB    OF    WOODS,  &C. 

A  person  nomioaled  to  a  clerkship  iu  the  Office  of  Woods  is  not 
tab(ected  to  anj  formal  examination,  but  the  first  year  of  his  service 
U  sir tctljr  a  period  of  probation. 

AUDIT   OFFICB. 

1.  Persons  nominated  to  clerkships  in  the  Audit  Office  are  subject* 
ed  to  a  preliminary  examination,  which  comprises  handwriting 
English  composition,  and  the  following  rules  of  arithmetic,  viz. :  Rule 
of  tnree,  practice,  interest,  and  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

2  The  examination  is  conducted  by  a  committee  of  three  persons 
— the  junior  inspector,  the  chief  clerk  and  the  bookkeeper.  The 
questions  and  answers  are  in  writing,  and  are  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee, with  their  report  thereon,  to  the  Board  for  their  final  dtci- 
sion. 

3.  The  length  of  notice  given  to  each  candidate  that  such  examina- 
tion will  be  required  is  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  weeks ;  the  no- 
tice is  by  letter,  and  the  six  weeks  date  from  the  date  of  the  letter. 

4.  When  a  candidate  is  judged  by  the  Board  to  have  passed  this 
preliminary  examination,  he  is  admitted  to  probation.  The  proba- 
tionary period  is  one  year,  on  the  completion  of  which  a  further 
examination  by  the  committee  takes  place  in  foreign  exchanges  and 
book-keeping  by  double  entry. 

BEQISTBAR-OBMBKAL'S   OFFICB. 

Subjects  of  examination  :— 1.  Writing  from  dictation  ;  2.  Arith- 
metic ;  8.  Geography ;  4.  History  (occasionally). 

Mode  and  length  of  Notice  g^ven  :-^The  examination  takes  place 
immediately  on  the  person  nominated  to  a  clerkship  reporting  himself 
at  the  office,  without  any  previous  notice. 

ORDNANCE    OFFICB. 

Revised  Begulations  of  the  Master-Qeneral  and  Board  of  Ordnance 
relative  to  the  Examination  of  Gentlemen  appointed  to  be  Gierke 
in  the  Ordnance  Civil  servicei  in  accordance  with  a  Report  of  the 
Treasury  Committee,  dated  17th  December  1853,  and  a  Minute 
thereon  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  dated  17th  January  1854. 
The  examination  is  to  be  conducted  by  a  committee  to  be  composed 

of — 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Board, 

The  chief  clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Board,  and 
The  chief  clerk  in  the  Cash  Account  Office. 

1.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  be  able  to  read  aloud  with  proper 

emphasis  and  discretion. 

2.  To  write  correctly  from  .dictation. 

3.  To  be  conversant  with  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  inclu- 

ding vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

4.  To  be  acquainted  with  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  if  appoint- 

ed to  an  office  of  accounts. 

5.  To  be  acquainted  with  geography. 

6.  To  be  able  to  write  a  letter  and  make  an  abstract  of  correspond. 

ence. 
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7.  To  gWt  a  written  or  vioet  voce  opinion  on  an   ordinary    subject 

wmch  may  be  proposed  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his 
general  intelligence. 

8.  Tne  candidate  roust  be  between  the  ag^s  of  17  and  28  jears,  of 

which  proof  must  be  giTen  by  an  extract  from  the  parish  re- 
gister, or  bj  a  declaration  be?bre  a  magistrate. 

9.  He  must\>ass  a  medical  examination,  in  order  to  ascertain  that 

he  has  no  bobily  ailment  likely  to  incapacitate  him  for  service. 

10.  When  the  candidate  shall  have  passed  the  requisite  examination, 

his  abilities  are  to  be  further  tested  by  one  week's  employmeDt 
in  each  of  the  following  offices,  viz. :  The  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Boards  and  the  Oash  Account  Office. 

1 1.  The  result  is  to  be  reported  to  the  Board,  and,  if  satisfactorj, 

the  candidate  is  to  oe  admitted  as  a  clerk  on  probation  for 
twelve  months,  and  a  quarterly  report  is  to  be  made  of  his 
conduct  and  abilities.  Should  these  further  reporta  be  also 
satisfactory,  the  appointment  will  be  confirmed. 

12.  In  the  case  of  clerks  appointed  to  foreign  stations  who,  either 

from  want  of  qualifications  or  from  misconduct,  may  be  deem- 
ed by  the  storekeeper  unfit  to  be  confirmed  in  their  appoint- 
ments at  the  end  or  the  probationary  year,  a  court  of  inquiry 
will  be  assembled,  who  will  report  their  proceeding^  with  their 
opinion,  to  the  Board. 

13.  In  the  case  of  j^tlemen  who  may  be  appointed  to  clerkships  in 

the  colonies  m  which  they  are  resident,  the  examination  will 
be  conducted  and  reported  upon  by  the  respective  officers  at 
the  station. 

WAB    OFFICB. 

Candidates  will  be  examined  in  English  grammar  and  eomposHion, 
English  history,  and  the  British  constitution,  geography  and  arith- 
metic. 

Questions  under  the  above  heads,  which  vary  fhnn  time  to  time^ 
are  asked  of  each  candidate,  who  is  also  required  to  write  correctly 
ttom  dictation,  and  in  a  clear  ffood  hand. 

The  greatest  importance  win  be  attached  to  superiority  in  English 
gprammar,  English  composition,  and  writing  correctlv  from  dictation, 
and  in  arithmetic  to  the  extent  of  a  practical  acquaintance  witli  the 
rule  of  three,  practice,  interest,  and  vulgar  and  decimal  fractiona. 

A  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  indicate  any  book  or  subject  c^n 
which  he  may  wish  to  be  specially  examined. 

Against  the  name  of  each  candidate  marks  will  be  placed,  showing 
the  number  of  questions  answered  correctly  and  incorrectly. 

A  candidate,  having  nassed  his  first  examination,  will  be  admitted 
a  member  of  the  War  Office  for  one  year,  on  probation,  when  he  may 
be  again  examined  upon  the  War  Office  Begulictions,  the  Army 
Estimates,  and  the  detaib  of  a  pay-list.  And  upon  passing  this  ex- 
amination, if  his  conduct,  diligence,  and  general  attention  tofaia  duty 
has  been  such  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  principals  of  the 
room  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  he  will  be  admitted  a  permanent 
member  of  the  department. 

7  April,  1854.  (Signed)  B.  Hawxs. 
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FOOm  LAW   BOAKD. 

Ko  DerMn  hM  been  nominated  to  anj  clerkship  in  the  office  of  the 
Poor  Iiaw  B<Murd  ehioe  Jolj  1658»  when  the  committee  appointed  bj 
the  Lord*  of  the  Treaenry  to  inquire  respecting  this  office  recom- 
mended that  clerks  should  be  examiaed  previously  to  their  appoint- 
meotf  amdg  caiuequgnilif,  tio  perion  has  been  subjected  to  tuck  etttmM^ 

flOtt. 

(SigiifO  W.  a.  LvMLmt 

7  ApHi  1856k  AimUaU  Seerttary. 

The  oSkce  of  the  Oomptroller-general  of  the  Exchequer^  now  in« 
trvled  vkh  fbnttlons  wmerly  performed  br  the  auditor  of  the  re- 
oe^  the  Ibfur  teiLiers,  and  the  clerk  of  the  pells,  is  created  under  the 
pr^Tuioas  of  the  4th  Will.  4,  c.  U.  All  the  officers  and  clerks  of 
the  denartment  are  nominated,  on  probation^  by  the  Treasury,  and 
are  only  cooftrmed  and  appointed,  after  a  serTice  of  twelve  months^ 
em  the  oerCMoate  of  the  UompCroUer.general. 

l^aiTT   COUNCIL  OFFZCX. 

tAjprUlB^S.  (Signed)  C.  OattiLftA 

WATtONAL   DBBT    OmCB« 

k  ean^date  nominated  to  a  clerkship  in  this  office  is  subject  to  an 
examination,  to  show  that  he  can  write  with  ease  and  facility  a  clear 
legible  hand ;  that  he  can  copy  in  a  fair  and  correct  manner  from 
nnmsenpt  or  print,  and  manuscript  aocouate  eeleeted  and  set  before 
him  for  tn«t  pwpoie ;  that  he  is  eomplete  master  of  arithmetic  up 
le  and  tadiraing  vulgar  fractions ;  that  he  has  a  fair  knowledge  of 
history  and  of  geography  |  and  can  produce  certificates  of  good 
general  condnct»  one  of  which  must  be  from  the  head  of  the  last 
tdiool  hi  which  he  has  been  ednoated.  There  is  no  fixed  length  of 
netiee  gkeii  to  the  caa^date  that  such  examination  will  be  required ; 
thekMh  of  time,  however,  may  he  stated  te  be  frvm  a  week  to  a 
fcrtnigEt  after  the  aomination,  and  before  the  candidate  is  required 
toj 


oniv  aBcuTAnr'a  omos  (tnaLAWD). 

Gentlemen  who  are  nominated  to  clerkships  in  the  Chief  Secre- 
tiry*s  Office  and  offices  connected  with  it,  viz..  Inspectors  Gkneral  of 
Pnsons,  Directors  of  OouTiot  Prisons,  and  Inspectors  of  Lfkaatic 
AsjknnstiKOflBl^ted  to  examination  in — 

1.  Writing  from  dictation- 

2.  Arithmetic,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

S.  Making  an  abstract  of  a  set  of  papers,  according  to  written 
instructions,  and  drawinsr  up  an  Mfioial  letter  from  them. 
Tbs  esamination  is  eonducted  by  one  of  the  senior  clerks,  under 
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the  (direction  of  a  Board,,  consisting  of  the  Chief  or  Under  Secretary, 
and  the  head  of  the  department  for  which  the  candidate  is  intended. 

POOR    LAW   COMMISSION    (iRELAND). 

The  subjects  of  examination  for  persons  nominated  to  clerkships 
in  the  Poor  Law  Commission  Office  in  Ireland  are  — 

Arithmetic,  including  vulgar  fractions  and  decimals. 

Geography  of  the  British  Islands. 

Writing  from   dictation  and  copying,  the  time  occupied  in 

each  case  being  noted. 
Writing  letters  on  a  given  direction. 
Making  abstracts  of  letters. 
Qrammar,  especially  orthography. 

The  foregoing  is  an  abbreviated  statement  (under  the  differ- 
ent headings  of  the  various  departments  of  Government)  of 
the  efforts  made  sponte  and  by  the  Government  in  the  direction 
of  Administrative  Reform.  To  these  efforts  Mr.  Layard  gave  a 
certain  degree  of  credit ;  but  found  fault  with  them  in  most 
instances  as  being  too  vague  and  general,  and  not  sufficiently 
testing  particular  qualifications  for  particular  offices. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote(M.P.  for  Dudley,)  whose  competency 
from  official  connexion  and  knowledge  as  well  as  other  dream- 
stances  cannot  be  contested,  spoke  next  upon  the  subject,  and 
complained  that  Mr.  Layard,  according  to  a  practice  by  no 
means  uncommon  with  popular  denunciators  of  grievances, 
had  not  suggested  anything  likely  to  be  a  practical  remedy  for 
the  evils  he  complained  of,  confining  himself  nearly  altogether 
to  their  exposition.  His  own  suggestions  (which  he  had 
mainly  embodied  in  a  joint  Beport  drawn  up  by  him  in  con- 
junction with  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  in  November  1858 — viz. 
a  Report  *'  on  the  Organisation  of  the  Civil  Service,")  were 
*'  promotion  by  merit — division  of  labour  in  the  offices  and 
appointments  by  competition." — appointments  by  patronage 
to  be  done  away  with — the  scale  of  renuraeration  to  be 
raised — and  the  existing  system  of  superannuation  so  to  be 
altered,  that  the  deductions  on  that  account  from  the  annual 
salaries  of  the  employ^  shall  not  be,  as  at  present,  lost  to  their 
families  in  case  of  death  ere  the  period  of  active  service  is 
attained. 

There  are  few  grievances  affecting  the  ordinary  crowd  of 
servants  of  the  State,  which  so  loudly  call  for  reformation,  as 
that  involved  in  the  system  of  superannuation  thus  alluded  to 
by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  It  is  jiow  some  twenty  years  ago 
or  more  since  the  Act  was  passed  which  established  it,  and 
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cerUduIy  it  reflects  but  little  credit  upon  senatorial  wisdom 
that  the  consequences  should  not  have  been  in  some  degree  at 
iesst^  foreseen  and  provided  against.  By  that  Act  five  per 
cent,  was  to  be,  and  has  been^  deducted  ever  since  from  the 
annual  income  or  salary  of  Qovemment  officials,  to  form,  as 
was  9md,  a  fund  for  retiring  allowances,  and  thus  to  save  the 
comitiy  from  the  burthen  of  pensioning  off  her  woru«out 
servants.  How  this  worked  we  can  most  easily  present  to 
our  readers  by  supposing  a  case  of  a  similar  system  applied  to 
private  life. 

A  private  gentleman  then,  we  shall  suppose,  who  has 
engaged  a  servant  at  the  nominal  rent  of  £'^0  a  year  wages, 
reserves  to  himself  the  power  to  retain  five  per  cent,  thereon, 
or  £1  .aimually,  in  order  to  make  a  sum  to  give  the  man  for 
liis  support  when  no  longer  able  to  work.  In  the  first  place, 
the  reflection  will  suggest  itself  at  once,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  let  the  man  make  his  own  economies,  rather  than  thus  strive 
to  teach  himself  prudence  in  spite  of  himself.  In  the  next 
place,  assuredly  if  the  man's  services  were  worthy  of  £20  a 
year,  he  ought  to  get  that  sum  for  them,  and  if  his  long  and 
faithful  service  deserved  subsequent  consideration,  it  would  be 
no  more  than  a  fair  and  natural  thing  for  the  master  to  pen« 
sion  him  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

But  supposing  this  servant,  after  some  eight  or  nine  years 
or  thereabouts  of  good  service  should  happen  to  die,  and  thus 
beitf  course  beyondall  requirement  of  superannuation  allowance, 
would  not  the  reader  think  it  hard  and  gripingindeedif  the  mas- 
ter, instead  of  paying  over  to  the  widow  and  family  of  his  deceas- 
ed servant  the  £7  or  £8  stopped  as  before  mentioned  from  the 
man's  salary  during  those  years,  should  convert  that  sum  to  his 
own  iM^,  being  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  want  of  express  engage- 
ment to  the  contrary. 

Tet  this,  of  which  we  trust  there  is  not  an  instance  in 
private  life,  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  great  and 
euormoosly  wealthy  state  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during 
the  twenty  years  since  the  passing  of  the  Act !  and  the  case 
18  rendered  far  worse  by  the  fact,  that  although  in  consequence 
of  the  precariousness  of  human  life,  so  many  have  died  before 
accomplishing  the  period  of  public  service  to  entitle  them  to 
compensation,    that  the    fund    created    by    the   deductions 

mentioned  has  accumulated  vastly — in  fact,  in  something  of  a 

geometrical  ratio  of  progression  in  successive  periods  of  at 
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most  three  or  four  years  during  the  interval,  there  has  been 
not  the  least  abatement  in  the  exaction,  nor  a  single  case  €l 
deviation  from  the  iron  rule  and  practiocy  no  matter  what  the 
hardship  may  have  been  in  hundreds  of  instanees>  and  the 
large  overplns  of  money  resulting  has  been  laid  hold  of  bj 
the  State,  and  appropriated  to  other  purposes ! 

The  reader  will  surely  agree  that  ikia  is  a  point  which  ooght 
to  be  very  particularly  borne  in  mind  by  the  promoters  ot 
Administrative  Reform.  It  is  one  thing  to  economize  the 
public  money,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  detain  and 
appropriate,  as  the  State  has  evidentlv  done,  so  much  of  the 
justly  earned  wages  of  those  in  its  empJopient 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lvtton,  in  moving  his  amendment, 
approved  of  a  good  deal  that  had  been  suggested  by  the 
Government  Commissioners  in  reference  to  our  subject,  as  also 
of  the  progress,  such  as  it  was,  that  had  been  made  by  the 
Government  in  carrjring  out  their  views ;  but  found  fault  with 
them  for  want  of  originality,*  vigor  and  comprehensiveness  of 
plan.  He  insisted  much  upon  the  advisability  and  propriety 
of  requiring  tests  and  examinations  for  high  oflBoes,  as  well  as 
for  those  of  more  humble  position,  and  for,  as  a  general  mh^ 
shuttinff  the  doors  of  those  nigh  offices  to  all  who  had  not  pa< 
duated  below ;  and  he  more  than  insinuated  that  in  his  opinion 
the  conservative  party,  with  wboBoi  he  generally  acts  in  the 
House,  wouldjiimiii  (inehuUnp  Aim^tlfi  the  only  aa/h  states- 
men  to  have  we  guidance  and  working  out  df  u^e  Admioifitnh 
tive  Beform, 

To  the  movement  of  which  Mr.  Layard  has  constituted  hios- 
self  the  type  and  exponent  in  the  House,  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
thus  objected  :— 

I  do 'not  think  that  those  who  are  now  so  fiercely  agitatipg  i^^ainst 
the  influences  of  Par^  and  of  Parliament  are  aware  of  the  logic^ 
consequences  to  which  their  agitation  may  lead.  Talk  thus  looselj, 
jet  thus  fiercely*  of  the  influences  of  part?  1  The  iaflmenoes  of  party 
are  the  sinews  of  Areedom  1  Party  and  freedom  are  twina.  Gh  yes, 
without  the  influences  of  party  you  miffht  indeed  have  ahle  and  effi- 
cient men  in  your  bureaux,  but  you  will  have  exclumged  ^e  nerve 
and  muscle  of  popular  government  for  the  clockwork  madnnery  of 
despotism ! 

Bat,  sir,  to  judge  bT  the  language  out  of  doors,  it  is  not  maaot  to 
clear  away  the  obstacles  that  beset  the  career  of  a  clerk  in  a  public 
office.  No  I  it  is  meant  to  make  the  Queen's  GoTemment  inaepen* 
dent  of  the  influences  of  party, — in  other  words,  independent  of  tb« 
opinions  of  parliaffl«Bt« 
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Tiiat  is  the  obIj  waj  in  whieh  I  ean  interpret  the  laagoage  we 
beer  ant  of  doors :  why.  sir,  if  it  be  meant  that  the  crown  is  to  appoint 
to  the  higher  offiees  <Mf  state  free  from  tlie  inflaences  of  psrtj  and  the 
epinieas  of  Parliament,  the  Grown  wonid  become  as  absolute  as  in 
the  time  of  the  Tndors.  And  if  these  sgitators  say,  ^  oh  no,  we  did 
not  mean  thai; ;  we  mean  that  the  people  are  to  dictate  to  the  Grown, 
according  to  their  ideas,  who  are  to  be  ministers  of  state  tl»ongh  other 
chsnnels  than  parliamentary  parties,  throneh  patriotic  assocititions, 
aad  aafienoes  aoevstomed  pbnuu  gaudtre  tieatri,"  I  tell  them  that 
they  vonld  root  oat  the  durable  inetitutions  qf  liber^  to  make  room 
hf  the  deadly  ephemerals  of  the  jacobin  clubs.  But  if  they  say,  «*  oh 
ae,  we  mean  neither  the  one  nor  the  ether".— what  do  they  mean— 
ezespt  to  bring  Psrliament  into  contempt  and  trust  ^e  chance  of  a 
snbstitnto  to  the  lottery  of  Befolntions  1 

But  let  the  House  enmnre  if  the  €k>vernment  is  net  in  some  de- 
i  ra^ODsible  Ibr  the  loud  cry  which  has  been  raised  arainst  fttmi. 
;  patron^o  and  P^^  influeoee  ?  It  has  CTer  been  toe  peculiar 
cfasraeteristie  of  the  Whigs  to  concentrate  power  ae  much  as  possible 
within  their  own  narrow  and  exclusive  coteries,  and  to  mske  a  mark- 
ed distinction  between  the  |preat  body  of  their  supporters  and  the 
high  bred  materials  from  which  diey  construct  their  cabinets  •  *  * 
Now  it  is  because  the  publie  have  seen  this  exclusive  principle,  this 
pressure  of  family  connexion^  that  now  the  cry  has  arisen  against  tbe 
governing  classes.  ••♦•♦• 

Af  ioon  as  possible  this  queetion  must  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
«f  ^feators,  and  be  turned  to  saib  directions  in  the  hands  of  states- 
men. 

Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  the  aentiments  of  the  PeelUe  section 
of  the  House  on  this  oooamon. 

There  lias  been  In  the  proeeedings  of  the  Administrative  Reform 
Association,  a  tendency  to  fasten  on  the  ^istocracy  of  the  country, 
sad  on  a  peculiar  class  known  as  tbe  privileged  class,  the  responsibi- 

Sof  the  deficiencies  and  the  weakness  of  the  public  service.  It  is 
y  natoral  to  construe  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Ayles- 
bery  as  having  to  a  certain  degree  the  sanM  tendency.  I  am  not  pre- 
'  psred  to  join  m  a  proposition  of  that  kind.  •  *  «  ^  •  With  regard 
to  the  motion  of  tbe  Hon.  Baronet  by  way  of  amendment,  it  takes  no 
notice  that  for  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  a  most  searching  and 
obiform  investigation  and  revision  of  the  public  establishments.  *  • 
M J  main  objection  however  is  the  vague  and  unmeaning  language  of 
the  amendment  *  *  The  country  I  think  is  in  danger  of  being  misled 
^}  a  number  of  feeble  and  illusory  remedies. 

On  the  part  of  the  Goverament  spoke  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exeheqner,  Sir  G.  Goruwall  Lewis,  to  the  following 
effect. 

80  long  as  a  popular  assembly  exists  in  a  free  country  there  must 
^  s  distinction  between  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Authority, 
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and  the  executive  must  be  entrusted  with  certain  duties  vhicb  thi 
Legislative  authority  is  incapable  of  discharging.  *  *  Could  it  be 
possible  in  any  popular  Government  altogether  to  exempt  appoint- 
ments to  administrative  offices  from  party  and  political  considera 
tions  ?  If  we  look  to  the  United  States  we  shall  find  the  system  o 
party  and  political  influences  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  thai 
ever  in  this  country. 

The  necessity  of  a  careful  revision  of  our  various  official  es 
tablishments  is  not  justified  by  any  omission  on  the  part  o 
Qovernment.        «        ^  «  «  ^  •In    184( 

a  revision  took  place  of  the  Home  Department ;  and  the  result  wa 
the  introduction  of  various  reforms.  In  1849  a  revision  of  the  Trea 
sury  took  place,  and  also  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  reforms  wen 
introduced  into  both.  In  1852  an  investigation  was  made  withregar( 
to  the  Irish  Chief  Secretary's  Office,  the  Privy  Council,  Dublin,  ant 
the  Fines  and  Penilties  Office  in  the  same  city.  Since  then  then 
has  been  a  revision  of  the  War  Office,  The  Board  of  Trade,  Commit 
tee  of  Council  of  Education,  Colonial  Land  and  Emigpration  Office 
Copyhold  Enclosure  and  Tithes  Commission,  Board  of  Ordnance 
Office  of  Works,  Post  Office  and  office  of  the  Registrar  OeneraL  Ii 
ail  these  cases  extensive  reforms  have  been  the  consequences. 

•  ••»•••• 

"  1  cannot  but  think  that  the  Order  ii\  Council  (under  which  tlu 

^  Examination"  system  was  established)  gives  a  practical  proof  of  th< 

efforts  of   Government    for    securing     efficiency,  and  goes  mud 

further  in  that  direction  than  the  very  general  recommendations  o 

meetings  out  of  doors So  far  as  measures  for  the  ad 

vancement  of  the  cause  of  Administrative  Reform  are  concerned,  wc 
have  gone  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  embody  prac< 
tically  the  suggestions  that  have  oeen  made. 

The  young  and  able,  and  somewhat  enthusiastically  Sadica 
Lord  Goderich  began  b^  attributing  the  cry  throughout  th( 
country  for  Administrative  Reform  to  the  revelations  of  th( 

Sebastopol  Inquiry  Committee He  complained  that  tb( 

Government  had  made  no  declaration  of  purposing  to  dea 
with  the  important  branch  of  the  subject  which  involved  Armj 
Promotion,  and  particularly  found  fault  with  their  silence 
upon  what  appeared  to  him  tiie  most  needed  reform  in  militarj 
matters — the  placing  the  whole  War  department  under  the 
undivided  control  of  a  minister  sitting  in  and  responsible  tc 
Parliament.  He  desired  to  see  the  total  abolition  of  Govern- 
ment nominations  in  respect  to  offices  in  the  Civil  Service ;  and 
protested  against  the  system  of  confining  the  high  offices  ir 
the  Government  to  one  class. 

The  people  of  this  country  were  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
clined every  day  to  say,  *•  The  Aristocracy  have  had  the  monopoly  oi 
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eia]ilojiiiaiit»  things  have  gone  wrong  aader  their.  rul«  ;  w«  will  hold 
theiD  rfrflponnblej"  and  he  waa  afraid  the  time  would  come  when  the 
people  would  say,  "  as  the  Aribtocracy  have  hitherto  had  too  large  a 
share  of  the  administratioQ  of  public  affairs,  for  the  future  we  will 
exclude  them  altogether."         •  •  •  •  • 

There  mig^ht  he  daogfer  to  free  inatitutione  imless  Parliament 
performed  the  task  set  before  them»  of  proving  that  free  institutions 
sad  good  administration  were  not  incowpatible. 

The  eccentric  Mr.  Drummond,  member  for  West  Surrey, 
cited  a  number  of  cases  to  prove  that  the  charges  of  bad 
selection  of  oiGcials  from  the  exercise  of  patronage,  motives  of 
favoritism,  corruption,  &c.,  and  the  consequent  blunders  and 
failures  in  large  enterprizes  and  establishments,  were  as  ap- 
pliable  to  the  managers  and  directors  of  private  affairs,  as  to 
those  of  the  public. 

Lord  Palmerston  cited  the  fact  of  Mr.  Layard's  own  ap- 
poiutment  to  the  under-secretaryship  of  the  Foreign  Department 
ss  an  instance  that  routine  and  favoritism  and  aristocratic 
influences  were  not  so  omnipotent  as  was  asserted.     He  bore 
testimony  to  the  strictness  with  which  the  examination  system 
was  enforced,  and  mentioned  the  case  of  a  young  man  recom- 
mended by  himself  who  had  been  rejected  under  it.     He  then 
proceeded  to  call  to  notice  several  appointments  to  high  offices 
of  men  whose  merit   could  not  be  contested — warned   the 
House  against  expecting  too  much  from  the  competition^  and 
examination  system^  as  in  such  a  country  as  England  there 
were  too  many  openings  in  private  enterprize  and  the  pro- 
fessions for  young  men  of  talent  and  energy,  to  make  it  likely 
that  any  great  proportion  of  that  class  would  seek  the  small 
and  tardy  rewards  of  the  Civil  Service^  and  concluded  by 
adopting  the  wordy    and  vague  amendment  of  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  "  as  a  pledge/*  he  said,  *'  that  Government  would  direct 
iu  serious  attention  to  a  continued  revision  of  the  different 
offices  connected  with  the  state.'^ 

We  have  now  given  the  marrow  of  the  Debate  which  first 
fully  and  fairly  placed  before  Parliament  the  question  of  Ad- 
ministrative Keform.  Since  then,  and  down  to  within  not  very 
many  days  of  that  on  which  we  are  writing,  there  have  been 
various  debates  and  motions  on  the  same  subject — some  deal- 
ing with  one  branch  of  it,  some  with  another,  and  some  with 
it  35  a  whole,  but  none  more  clearly  setting  forth  what  is 
Bought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  movement  than  the  Debate 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  epitomize.  The  question  mean* 
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time  baa  not  oaly  liekl  ito  grouiicl,  but  gaiBed  fratli  grooid ; 
and  on  the  bat  occasion  allrrded  to.  Lord  Godericfa  has  man- 
BgeA  to  sarprise  and  win  a  victory  over  Miniaters  oo  a  motion 
wnich  directly  goes  to  do  away  with  patronage  altogether. 

Whether  thia  extreme  prindpU  ean  be  aaooeaafolly  or  tc 
any  greaft  eoLteni  praetieally,  carried  out — aa  also  wAHker  u 
ouffJU  io  io  be  if  it  coold — are  mve  qnestions  for  considera- 
tion. If  it  cannot,  then  it  ought  not  to  be  so  much  agitated^ 
and  rising  men  in  Parliament  ou^ht  to  think  in  time  of  the 
reaponaibilitiea  they  are  incorring  m  their  high^preaaore  agi- 
tation in  respect  of  it,  and  see  whetheisit  would  not  be  more 
in  the  public  interest,  and  in  that  of  their  own  future  careerj 
to  practice  a  little  self-denial  on  thin  exciting  and  populai 
topic,  and  seek  to  make  their  way  to  distinction  by  anotbei 
road. 

On  the  point  as  to  whether  the  extreme  princif^e  oaghft  to 
be  carried  out  if  it  could,  or  can  be,  there  is  mudi  to  be  said 
— much  to  be  most  carefiilly  reasoned  upon  and  examined. 

One  aspect — for  there  are  more  than  one-— of  the  danger 
which  may  not  only  with  plausibility,  but  with  not  a  liUle 
sound  reason,  be  predicated  of  so  total  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
distributing  or  attainiog  public  em[^yment,  has  been  casually 
touched  upon  in  the  extract  we  have  given  irom  Sir  B«lwer 
Lytt<Hi's  speech,  but  is  more  developed  in  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  subject  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Montalecobert  in  his 
recently  published  Pamphlet  entitled,  '^  De  L'Avenir  Politique 
de  L'Angleterre/* 

Le  monvement  qui  se  r^ume  sons  le  aom  de  la  B6fbrme  Admin- 
ittratiTe  est  Hndioe  d*an«  teadanoa  dangereuu  chca  le  People  An- 
glaia.  Autrefois  le  nombre  des  fonctioDS  publiques  6taitplas  restreutt 
qu'aifjourdbai.  Le  fonctionaire  notamS  et  rStribuA  par  I'Btat  sem- 
blait  un  etre  tout  a  fait  exceptionoel ;  il  n'inspirait  ni  estime  ni  envie 
h  llmmense  majority  des  Anglais  qui  ne  demandoient  point  des 
places,  n*en  Sprouvait  pas  le  besoin,  et  se  rSsienuent  sans  eflbrt  It 
ce  que  le  petit  nombre  de  celles  qui  existaieat  fussent  Papaoa^  ez- 
clusif  des  clients  de  I'aristocratie  on  des  parvenus  du  monde  pobtique, 
cet  ^tat  de  cboses  a  changi  comme  en  Prtmce,  I'extension  de  T^u- 
cation  chez  les  masses,  en  diclassant  une  foule  d'individus,  a  crSe 
une  foule  d'  aspirants  k  la  bureaucratie,  et  d'un  autre  cdtS  let 
progr^  lents  mais  incontestables  de  la  centralisation  adaunistrative 
a  augment^  le  nombre  de  places  ^  donner.  La  demande  est  et  sera 
toujours  tr^s  sup^ieure  a  Toffre  ;  mais  I'un  et  I'autre  se  sent  ac- 
crues. 

O'est  le  plus  grand  piril  de  la  Society  Angiaise  ;  le  knal  est  loin 
d'etre  anssi  grand  que  cbes  les  Nations  da  Continent,  mais   TAn- 
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ffM«r««0tdijA  tor  Im  pnU/Uok.  U  art  lamfi poor  iM  bomas 
d'EtAt  dm  r«ooiuulfcr«  qua  le  d^ir  luUTtnal  at  iounodarft  4at  ana- 
plots  publics  est  Is  jnsa  dea  malsdias  socislaa.  Ella  rlspaod  daDS  tout 
le  corpa  de  la  l^ation  una  humaur  v^nsla  at  larvile  qui  n'azdut 
iraUemant,  mfaia  ohaa  laa  ttiaiu  paurmf,  fai^t  da  fsotion  at 
d'anarcld*.  BUe  cria  nsa  foula  dngimdi  ospsbla  da  taulaa  laa 
fsraars  jpovr  sstufsira  Isnr  appMty  et  pn^nraa  i  tatttaa  las  Kmawat 
dai  qu'  M  sont  rsMsad^a.  Un  Peupla  da  sollicitenn  aat  la  derniar 
des  peuple^  II   n*ya  pas  dlgmoinixue  par  oil  on  ne  puiasa  le  faira 


Veritable  BSIbrma  Adnuditrstiva  aooaiatarsit  done  A  i4pri-> 
mar  inavgimMmaiit  la  tandanaa  d&QOcrsliqne  qui  multiplie  laa 
rmfkia^  qui  udt  rempl^r  par  lai  agana  aalariSa,  noinmia  at  rlvoqo^  an 
gre  da  ^Temement ;  lea  fonctions  naffu^re  gratuites,  inamovibles 
ou  ilectnrea  ;  qui  augmente ind^finimentla  rasponsabilit^  du pouvoir, 
•t  qui  iut  par  niccablar»  aoua  la  poids  daa  oupidit^  impa- 
Ha^  dea  raneunaa  isipUcablaay  at  dei  di? ouamans  impniaaanta. 


Toua  Las  Anglsia  dsYou^  i  la  prandaur  da  laur  pays  deTraiant  aa 
Ugnar  pour  refoular  oa  flat  continental  da  la  buraaucratia  qui  uiine 
pea  k  p«u  sea  antiques  institutions  at  qui  finira  par  engtoutir  sa 
prosperity,  aa  liberty  et  sa  gloire  I 

Qomgkt  i  la  BAkttm^  qui  aoodsta  k  tanir  plus  larganant  ouvarta 
la  porta  das  esrriiraa  oik  Vitttcnrantion  da  pouToir  aat  obligstova 
tdlas  qua  TAriiiiSay  la  Marina,  U  Diplomatic^  alia  est  dana  lea  nacas* 
ntes  &  tempa  ;  et  elle  se  fera  comme  se  font  toutes  les  r&formes  en 
AngletRTe,  (^adaellement  et  nncdrement  L'Essential  est  de  ne 
pas  accroltre  d^meauriment  le  nombre  dea  eandidats  ayao  ealui  daa 
pmat  4  dj^oemar/' 

Mda  qu'en  aa  aa  la  diasimula  paa  dana  I'ttat  actual  daa  mcanra 
■nglaisea  il  ne  s'agit  gu^re  que  d'une  lutte  entra  dnx  eatiguriet  de 
fii  tadti — ceuz  des  families  titr^  et  des  grands  propri^taires 
^Midert  et  eeiix  det  noureaux  riehes  sortls  des  classes  moyennes. 

Tbt  iaw»er  tkai  has  bv  anticipation  been  given  to  theae  well 
reasoned  fears  of  M.  de  Montalembert  ia,  that  Adminiatiative 
Bcfonn  doea  not  seek  to  moltij)^  pbces,  nor  to  render  them 
more  attractive,  but  to  sabatitute  talentand  merit  for  favor- 
i&m  and  intereat  in  the  selection  of  the  men  to  fill  them,  fiat 
vben  once  it  shall  be  declared,  aa  by  the  aacoesa  of  Lord 
Qodetich'a  recent  motion  in  the  House  of  Onnmona  it  prac- 
tically u  deda^d  at  the  present  moment,  that  the  narrow 
channels  of  favoritism  and  mtereat  are  no  longer  at  all  to  exist, 
Wft  utterly  to  ^ve  place  to  the  broad  river  of  unlimited  com- 
pctilion,  there  la  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  mnltitudea  who 
can  now  command  no  interest^  nor  count  upon  a  patron,  and 
tberefore  have  resignedly  and  manfully  committed'  themselves 
^^be  industrial  battle  in  the  more  difficult  and  laborious,  but 
(nail;  more  remunerative,  and  at  all  tiaaes  more  honorable 
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careers  of  the  professions  and  callings  of  private  lifr,  will  tarn 
from  ihese^  and  seek  a  shorter,  and  what  appears  to  them  an 
easier  way  towards  emolument,  bj  contending  for  place. 

All  cannot  be  successful,  many  cannot  be  successful — nay 
of  course  but  a  small  minority  can  possibly  be  successful.  But 
all  mil  think  themselves  entitled-^kw — very  few  indeed,  will 
acquiesce  quietly  in  their  own  rejection,  and  whatever  Go- 
vernment may  rule  the  day,  will  have  in  the  merest  self-defence 
to  enlarge  the  field  of  public  employment  in  the  hope,  whether 
well  founded  or  not  we  will  not  now  stop  to  predict,  of  lessen- 
ing the  number  of  the  disappointed  applicants  or  assailants, 
as  we  may  with  a  not  inaccurate  synonymy,  designate  them. 

The  injurious  effects  of  "  Bureaucracy,"  as.  is  compendiously 
designated  the  system  of  multiplying  public  offices  and  em- 
ployments, are  too  plainly  visible  in  Prussia  and  in  France  to 
need  much  comment.  It  spreads  as  it  were  a  vast  network  ol 
official  superintendence  and  interference  over  those  coantiies^ 
which  embarrasses  and  represses  all  individual  and  commana] 
action ;  the  main  strings  of  the  whole  being  necessarily  in  the 
hands  of  the  central  Government,  to  be  by  them  tightened  oi 
relaxed  at  pleasure,  and  according  as  it  may  suit  their  purposes 
and  policy. 

How  this  *'  Bureaucracy"  or  *'  Functionarism"  as  it  is  some- 
times called  by  English  writers,  grew  up  to  its  preseni 
rankness  and  intricacy  and  mischievousness  on  the  Continent^ 
is  well  shewn  by  Mr.  Laing  in  his  ''  Second  Series  of  the 
Notes  of  a  Traveller'* ;  (being  "  Observations  on  the  Social  and 
Political  State  of  European  People  in  1848  and  1849,'')  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1850. 

OoDtinental  sovereigns  after  1815  appear  to  have  felt  as  b j  i 
common  instinct,  that  their  kingly  power  was  in  a  false  position  ii 
the  new  social  state  which  the  general  diffusion  of  landed  propert) 
had  produced.  It  wanted  a  barrier  and  a  support.  Thej  all 
attempted  as  by  common  accord,  to  create  a  third  element  in  the  so- 
cial structure,  and  to  replace  the  class  of  nobles  having  large  landec 
property  with  more  or  less  of  the  social  influence  belonging  to  suet 
property,  by  substituting  functionarism  for  aristocracy  as  a  support 

of  their   tfirones The  art  of    Government  has  beei 

described  to  be  the  making  two-thirds  of  a  nation  pay  all  it  possiblj 
can  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  third.  This  is  realized  bj  the  func 
tionary  system.  All  this  functionarism,  with  its  numerous  ranks  anc 
gradations  tilled  with  a  staff  of  clerks  and  expectants  in  every  depart 
ment  looking  for  employment,  appointments  of  promotions  was  in 
tended  to  be  a  new  support  of  Government,  a  third  class  in  clow 
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eooDezioii  with  the  people  by  their  Terioua  official  duties  of  inter- 
ference in  ail  public  or  private  affairs,  yet  attached  by  their  inter. 
sets  to  the  governing  power. 

In  France*  at  the  ezpulsion  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  civil  function- 
aries were  stated  to  amount  to  807^030  individuab. .In 

everv  modern  state  functionaries  are  necessarily  numerous.  -  But  we 
weald  be  rather  surprised  to  hear  our  own  collectors,  comptrollers, 
ssaessors,  tidewaiters,  gangers,  considered  as  a  hi^b  and  influential 
dan,  or  considered  as  a  class  at  all  in  any  way  distinct  from  the  res- 

peetaUe  middle  class  in  which  they  are  merged.... .The 

general  movement  in  1848  in  every  country  governed  by  this  Bure- 
sucracy,  to  get  rid  of  it  and  obtain  liberal  constitutions^  proves  that 
it  is  not  the  true  intermediate  element  required  in  the  new  social 
state  of  continental  Europe.  In  countries  that  had  constitutional  or 
representative  assemblies  the  movement  was  not  less  violent  than  in 
the  most  autocratically  governed  states.  •  •  • 

•  •••••  #  •• 

The  functionary  class  wants  the  moral  dignity  of  character  which 
has  influence  with  a  people  in  times  of  social  disruption,  and  forms 
a  dangerous  machinery  not  only  ready  to  inflict  misgovernment  and 
oppression  on  the  country  but  readv  to  support  any  one  who  gets 
bold  of  the  reins  of  Qovernment  at  the  point  in  which  they  are  cen- 
tralized... •••..« In  a  Monarchical  Oovemment  it  serves  nei- 
ther king  nor  people,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  more 
democratical  states,  (pp.  183-193.) 

Mr.  Laing  goes  ou  to  remark  that  two  statea,  democratical 
Norway  in.the  old  world,  and  the  United  States  in  the  new^ 
have  endeavoured  by  opposite  means  to  check  and  correct  the 
dangerous  tendencies  of  functionarism.     Norway  has  tried  it 
by  giving  public  functionaries  a  vested  right  in  their  offices, 
from  which  they  cannot  be  dismissed  by  the  Executive  with- 
out a  previous  enquiry  and  sentence  by  an  independent  court. 
Claims  to  promotion  and  the  fair  selection  of  the  most  deser- 
ving   for  first  appointments  are  under  the  guardianship  of 
Committees  of  the  Legislative  Branch. of  the  State.      Under 
these  circumstances  public  functionaries  are  emboldened  to 
speak,  act  and  vote  against  Government  wherever  they  have 
the  opportunity  and  the  will.     In  America  the  whole  staff  of 
.  GoYernment  from  the  very  highest  to  the  lowest  .is  changeable, 
and  is  generally  changed  every  four  years,  usually  with  every 
change  in  the  presidency,  and  where  changes  do  ;uot  occur,  it 
is  only  by  the  gojodwill  and  sufferance  4»f  the  new,  president, 
t  Not  ignoring  the  disadvantages  thut  attend-  oii  either  of  these 
two  systems,  he  yet  prefers  either  of  them  with  all  thdr  incon- 
veniences or  evils  to  the  system   before  dej^cribed  in   Prussia, 
li'rance,  &c.,  upon  which  he  makes  the  following  furtiier  re< 
marks : — 
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TIm  uMKreet  e€hett«ftlie  fancttonarj  mtan  deterioraCts  tli 
cbMUcter  noA  reUkrdt  the  prosperit j  and  inmtstry  of  tiM  people  t 
Germanj,  &c.  &c.  as  much  as  its  direct  etfMs.  The  whole  joftth  of  tl 
oouatry  are  kept  io  a  state  of  depen^fottee,  look^g  for  aa  appcAoi 
aaeiit  to  a  paone  o(nce>  instead  of  depefM&ig  «poii  indostrj  an 

exection  in  the  asefal  arts » A  great  proportiea  of  H 

email  eapitah  gaitiiered  hr  tradeemea,  shoplteepers,  nnaers,  fcnc 
tioaariesy  elergj»eii,  and  others  hi  the  nSddle  stalSoB  of  life*  Is  th« 
wasted  ia  naintaAnte^  tiiese  expeetaats  m  icQeness.  The  same  cap 
tals  would  he  applied  here  in  exteading  business.  Snelir  safiags  s 
wi  A  OS  the  ^andations  of  ahnost  aH  oar  eommer((^  and  maaiilM 
taring  prosperitj,  while  tn  Oermany  thej  are  spent  in  sapportln 
sons  at  a  urarerMtj  to  eaaMffthem  for  office,  and  then  in  saroortiB 
them  in  some  infmor  omee  of  the  8tate»  till  a  higher  steo  aiid  salai 
oaa  be  ohtained.  The  prospect  of  ottce  toras  away  the  indosti 
and  capital  that  might  be  employed  with  more  adTaatMo  to  the  eoai 
try  ana  the  individaal  in  ihe  humbler  paths  of  trade.  (Langg  p^ 
196,  ke) 

The  evils  thus  well  and  trothfallv  described  bj  Mr.  ladaf 
u4  pcognostifiated  tot  Eoglaiid  by  her  eneomifist  M.  de  Moi 
ialenberty  noiwitbstanding  all  m  aniiety  to  aee  everythia 
belonringto  her  and  every  movement  of  hers  in  the  moj 
favorable  and  eauleur  de  rote  point  of  view,  would  sureljr  b 
bad  enough  in  themselves,  but  there  is  a  very  probable,  if  no 
inevitable,  ciicamstanoe  of  aggravation  whieh  is  further  to  b 
tdken  into  aooount. 

The  question  arises,  what  would  be  the  influenees  of  this  sjt 
tern  upon  the  form  of  Government  ?  This  eonsideration  eifArt 
another  face  of  the  danger  to  be  piedicated  of  the  state  of  thin| 
likdlv  to  ensue  from  the  extreme  principle  embodied  i 
Lord  Goderioh*s  motion. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  first  place,  that  although  tii 
revolotionaiy  whirlwind  of  1848  patted  without  violen 
result  over  England,  no  person  who  is  aequmnted  with  th 
real  State  of  feehng  and  tendency  of  mind  among  her  peopk 
doubts  thsft  revolutionary  principles  and  ideas  are  very  zif 
aoMrngst  them.  M.  k  Comte  de  Montalembert,  ^amewhs 
superficial  observer  as  he  is,  does  not  escape  being  struck  will 
it.    At  page  £24  of  this  Pamphlet  he  says : — 

Personne  ne  se  fUt  illusion  sm  le  piril  que  presents  d'un  eftt 
la  propaganda  des  idto  dimooratiqaes  par  mie  presse  que  rien  a 
restramt,  de  I'autre  racorotsaement  jwodigiemc  de  la  populatioi 
ouvri^re  des  villes  et  des  fahriqaes,  etrangdre  inabordable  i  twoA 
influence  r^liirieuse  et  enfantie  par  le  d^veloppement  de  cette  pro 
duction  hoaiuidre  qui  a  dSpass^  toate  atteute  et  renYeri^  tontc 
les  proportions  de  Taacienne  soci^tS  anglaise. 
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Itisall  rety  well  talking  of  the  banrm  which  the  nuineioas 
classes  ia  £ngland  having  an  interest  in  the  existix^  state  of 
tttmgs,  vooid  oppose  to  any  organic  change.  It  is  very  plan- 
aUe  to  cite  the  oeennencee  of  the  11th  of  April  1848,  when 
hooseholderB  of  hi^  and  low  degree  turned  ont  with  qieoial 
constable  batons  to  stay  the  **  fieroe  democracy/'  In  the  hit- 
ter case  the  **  fierce  democracy^  consisted  of  about  a  hundred 
"guuBs"  with  a  large  intermixture  oi  pickpockets,  and  about 
as  moeh  represented  a  grave  popular  morement,  as  the  five  or 
six  sceae^shifters  who  come  m  with  Richmond  and  with 
Bichard  the  III.  idternately^wepresent  tlie  armies  that  held 
bloody  argament  on  Bosworth  field. 

It  shrald  and  it  ought  for  common  aafetv  to  be  borne  in 
flund,  thai  not  only  the  wild  and  distraoted  and  most  disastrous 
moTementa  on  the' Continent  in  1848,  but  notably  the  Oreat 
YniMti  fievolutiou  itsdf,  befan  wUk  the  middle  cla99U — ^with 
the  daasea  who  had  an  interest  in  peace  and  order,  and  who 
never  far  one  moment  contemplated  giving  rein  and  opportunity 
to  the  hideous  excesses  that  followed.    They  thought  it  no 
harm  to  take  a  short  cut  towards  removing  the  social  inequalities 
between  themselves  and  the  class  immediately  above.    They 
never  dreamt  that  the  same  views  might  actuate  the  classes 
kfo»  ikmny  whose  wfld  energies  and  passions  they  eicited 
and  used  for  their  own  purposes,  but  found  they  could  not 
nakrain  when  the  desired  point  was  attained,  and  so  in  their 
torn  had  to  suocamb  and  >haie  the  fate  of  the  fidlen  aristocracy, 
it  this  momoBft  tiiere  is  in  the  hewts  of  the  rich  and  power- 
fid  middHeokas  of  England  a  similar  desire  for  some  sudden 
aofement  thtft  shall  raise  them,  as  they  think  it  would,  to  the 
topmost  pktform  of  the.State,  but  they  fotget  that  the  volcano's 
wo^ings  are  ever  sure  to  upheave  from  its  lowest  depths  the 
ittoiatiiig  lava  that  sweeps  away  the  pleasant  villa  as  well  as 
the  lordly  castle.    Unthinking  of  this,  or  deliberately  ignoring 
it)  the  middle  classes  of  Bn^nd,  like  the  bourgeois  class  of 
lionis  the  Mxteenth's  reig»---likethe  **  ffro9  Sp^ier*^  class  of 
Looia  PhUippe'a  reign-^Iike  the  *'modera^  liberals*'  and 
^'^^fmulkt  of  other  countries  in  1848,  will  go  on  with  their 
^nettings  iritk  democracy,  till  in  their  turn — which  may 
Heaven  long  avert— they,  and  all  like  them,  will  be  suddenly 
etashed  and  overwhelmed. 

H  the  Charing  Cross  riot  of  1 848 — ^in  which  we  repeat  that 
Moe  hot  a  set  ^  boys  and  pickpockets  were  realty  engaged — 
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tended  to  inspire,  by  it?  easy  and  total  roac  and  supprewion, 
a  feeling  of  confidence  in  tlie  resisting  and  controlling  powei 
of  the  higher  and  middle  orders  of  the  State,  the  occurrences 
in  Hyde  rark  on  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  into  Parlia- 
ment of  Lord  fiobert  Grosvenor's  obnoxious  and  intermeddUnc 
and  hypocritical  Sunday  trading  bill,  ought  to  disabuse  us  t< 
no  small  degree  of  that  confidence.  Police,  upper  and  middli 
classes,  and  all  authority,  was  set  at  nought,  and  His  Majest 
the  People  loudly  proclaimed  and  rather  roughly  proved  tha 
he  would  have  his  own  way,  and  punish  in  his  own  way  tho9 
who  wanted  to  interfere  with  his  pleasure.  And  He  ParlianuH 
of  England  succumbed  to  this  real  popular  movement — sue 
cumbed  unconvinced,  sorely  against  the  grain,  but  saccumbe 
absolutely,  undignificdly,  and  instantly  !  It  has  now  establisbe 
a  precedent  against  itself — it  has  taught  the  movement-class< 
the  secret  of  their  own  power,  and  if  the  latter  do  not  betti 
the  instruction,  it  will  be  against  the  experience  of  the  worl 
hitherto,  which  has  uniformly  shewn  that  hasty  and  extortf 
concessions  were  but  made  the  groundwork  for  fresh  demani 
and  exactions. 

Taking,  then,  into  serious  consideration  the  temptation  ai 

tendency  inseparable  from  a  wide-spread  and  unmixed  syste 

of  competition  for  public  offices,  towards,  in  the  first  plac 

diverting  young  men's  energy  and  capital  from  independe 

enterprizeto  venal  and  idle  expectancy— in  the  second  pla( 

towards  compelling  the  Oovemment  of  the  day  to  enlar 

continually  the  circle  within  which  that  expectancy  is  to 

gratified  by  multiplying  places  and  its  own  patronage,  ai 

finally,  towards  working  a  mongrel  and  disastrous,  yet  effecti 

revolution  of  its  own  by  the  overpressure  of  the  crowd 

applicants — the  ingratitude  of  some,  the  exasperation  of  otb 

— the  grasping  cupidity  of  all— the  whole  resulting  in  t 

overthrow  of  successive  forms  of  government  till  the  mi 

reckless  or  the.  most  iron  of  all  is  reached ; — taking  also  it 

consideration  the   predisposing  tendencies  of  the  potent 

middle  classes  of  England  towards  revolutionary  change,  a 

their  very  questionable  power  of  checking  or  moderating  tl 

change  when  once  begun— taking  further  into  considerati 

the  unquestionably  Eepublican  tendencies  of  the  lower  class 

and  the  unhappy  precedent  given  them  last  year  of  how 

overawe  and  control  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive- 

surcly  cannot  be  denied  that   there  is  something  io*'% 
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J*'  to  all  who  do  not  mean  Revolution  and  Hepublicanism  ; 
and  to  induce  them  not  to  press  too  fast  and  too  extremely 
a  movement  like  that  for  Administrative  Reform ;  which,  if 
jodicionsly,  moderately,  and  seasonably  handled,  is  capable  of 
most  beneficial  results,  but,  like  everything  else,  and  more  than 
most  things^  is  capable  of  most  serious  abuse  and  evil  if  pushed 
on  too  fast  and  too  far. 

It  would  surely  be  better  to  bear  for  yfet  a  while  longer  with 
the  small  remnants  now  existing  of  undue  aristocratic  privileges 
— the  ills  we  know — ^rather  than  to  open  blindly  and  rashly 
the  Pandora's  box  of  democracy  with  its  single  gloomy  hope 
at  bottom,  that  of  finally  finding  refuge  in  the  stern  quietude 
of  despotism, 

A  good  deal  has  been  accomplished  already^  quite  enough 
to  ensure  that,  even  if  no  further  progress  was  made  (a  thing 
impossible),  still  there  would  be  left  permanent  traces  of  the 
movement  npon  the  surface  of  our  political  society,  and  per- 
manent ameliorations  of  much  that  was  unsound  or  defective 
before.  That. our  readers  may  have  a  sufiicient  general  idea 
of  what  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  last  year — the  first 
Joreed  fruits  of  the  Administrative  Reform  Movement — has 
been  about,  and  what  experiences  it  has  had,  we  shall  proceed 
to  rif  c  extracts  from  their  first  Report,  this  year  presented  to 
Paniament  by  command  of  her  Majesty. 

Sir  Edward  Eyan,  Assistant  Coaiptroller  General  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  John  George  Shaw  Lefevre  (brother  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons)  Clerk  Assistant  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Edward  Romilly,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Audit,  were  the  Commissioners  appointed  about 
a  /ear  ago. 

Early  in  their  first  Repqrt,  after  mentioning  the  steps  taken 
by  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  heads  of  Public  Departments, 
to  establish  or  extend  a  system  of  examination  of  candidates 
for  appointment  to  junior  situations,  they  give  the  following 
sammary  table  of  the  number  of  examinations  in  the  ten 
months  that  their  system  was  fully  at  work  : — 

Admiralty                 *..            ...  ...  ...  ...  70 

Audit  Office              ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  20 

Chelsea  Hospital       ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  '2 

Oiril  Service  Oommisftioners  ...  ...  ...  8 

Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Office  ...  ...  2 

Colonial  Office  (Ceylon  writership)  ...  ...  ...  1 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education  ...  ...  ...  30 
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Caatoms      ...          •*^..  ' -.  ...  •••  •••  W 

]g](obeqi)er                ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  I 

Factories  Office         ....  ...  .f  •••  •••  ^ 

Foreign  Office  (unoaid  attache)  ...  ...  •••  1 

General  Register  Office  ...  ...  ...  •••  8 

I»dia  Bo«rd               ...  ...  ...  •••  •»  ^ 

loliknd  B.ev€mue       ...  ...  ...  ...  •*•  fli 

National  Debt  Office  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

PpUce  Court              ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Poor  Lftw  Board       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Poft  Office                 ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  SO 

FrisoBs  Deeavtaient  .«.  •••  •••  •..  6 

Qiie^n*»  mi  Lord  Trea^urev's  Rewembranc^r^i^  OffitQ  (ScotllMli4>  1 

^i^Xipnery  OSce       .«  ••.  •..  ...  ...  3 

Trade  (Board  oQ      ...  ...  —  —  —  3 

Treasury                     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 

War  n^partipeni^     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  381 

Woods  (0#ce  oO     ...  -.  —  •.'  —         * 

Works  (Office  of)      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Total       ...  ...       697 

Jt  would  be  going  into  unnecessary  detail  to  givethe  Commis 
sioners*  explanations  of  the  particular  causes  of  rejection.  M^e  ma 
record,  however,  that  69  out  of  the  800  cases  and  upwards 
where  that  decision  was  come  to,  were,  on  account  of  deficiene 
in  the  most  ordinary  «nd  elementary  branches  of  education- 
spelling,  writing,  and  simple  arithmetic,  and  upwards  of  2' 
more  on  account  of  deficiency  in  spelling,  conjoined  wit! 
deficiencies  in  the  not  very  abstrusive  requirements  of  kno^ 
ledge  of  book-keeping,  history  and  geography. 

At  page  xix  of  their  Report  the  Commissioners  offer  th 
following  general  observations  upon  the  subject  of  thei 
labours. — 

The  great  differences  which  exist  ih  the  situations  for  which  cei 
tificates  of  qualification  are  required  render  it  obriously  desirab} 
that  there  should  be  oovreaponding'  differences  is  the  standapde  h 
whkk  the  knowledge  and  aUUty  of  OAndidAtee  are  tested.  It  will 
however^  be  apparent*  on  reference  to  tbe  tablee  printed  il  the  4pf«R 
dix,  that  the  schemes  of  examination  there  collected  have  beei 
framed  with  little  regard  to  this  principle.  There  are.  Indeed,  numer 
ovB  variations,  but  they  have  arisen  principally,  if  not  entirely*  frofl 
the  circuipstances  under  which  the  schemes  were  fraooed^  It  ba 
already  been  stated  that  we  deemed  it  expedient  to  adopt,  oot  oalj 

*  I'uring  the  same  period  there  were  S81  eandidatee  examined  in  th< 
provinces,  making  a  total  of  1,078.  The  noraber  of  oertiflcates  granted 
in  the  same  interval  was  676,  and  the  number  lefoaed,  309. 
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in  nbttasice  but  with  iklmost  literii)  exartneM,  the  sugprestions  fur- 
vuktd  by  tke  anthoritieB  of  the  several  departmeDts,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  these  snggestioos  should  be  in  all  respects  identi- 
od. 

As  4e  duties  and  prospects  of  a  janior  clerk  in  a  large  proportion 
of  Yoor  Mi^ieetj's  Ciril  Establishments  are  nearly  the  same,  we  con- 
sider that  greater  simplietty  of  standard  would  be  desirable^  and  at 
the  wme  tine  easily  to  be  attained.    With  the  view  of  obtaining  this 

aicttj  we  propose  to  plaee  ovrselves  in  communication  with  the 
( of  the  depamMntSy  to  ascertain  clearly  from  them  the  speciaK' 
its  which  they  regard  as  necessary,  and  to  submit  for  their  consider^ 
ation  schemes  of  eicamination  in  which  these  speeialites  will  receive 
due  attention,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ordinary  attainments  required 
by  all  alike  are  defined  in  uniform  terms. 

There  are  some  qualiHoatiens,  howeveri  ^hieh  appear  to  us  to  be 
indispensably  necessary  to  a  junior  clerk  in  every  Government  oflSce, 
and,  with  very  few  eiceptionst  to  all  persons  appointed  to  any  junior 
situation ;  viz. : — 

To  write  a  g^od  hand. 
To  be  able  to  spell  correetiy. 
To  be  able  to  write  a  8i^)ple  letter  grammatically. 
To  be  conversant  with  the  elementary  portions  of  arithmetic. 
There  is  doubtless  some  little  difficulty  in  deciding  what  shall  be 
the  mimroum  of  haDdwviting,    We  know  no  better  definition  than 
that  which  we  fisd  in  the  rules  for  esamination  authorised  by  the 
Ijordi  CommiasLonera  of  the  Treasury,  namely  i'^"  that  good  bancl. 
writing  should  consist  in  the  clear  *'  formation  of  the  letters  of  the 


Having  fegard  ake  to  tba  usei  in  several  departments,  of  copying 
nachinesy  we  eoaoeive  that  the  requirement  of  the  Committee  of 
Goaocil  of  £dac»tio«  in  this  respect.  <<  that  the  handwriting  should 
be  rapidt  neat,  and  of  that  even  stroke  which  allows  legible  copies 
to  be  taken  by  pressiogt"  woukl  be  reasonable  and  useful  in  various 
cases. 

We  regret  ta  say.  that  hitherto  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  place 
the  standard  of  writing  gfuerally  on  this  satisfsictory  footing.  Had 
we  insisted  oa  it  the  p«]^ie  service  would  have  been  obstructed  by 
ths  ri^ection  of  the  great  number  of  candidates  whose  writing  does 
not  satisfy  either  of  these  conditions. 

We  hope^  nev^thelessi  that  in  a  short  time  when  it  shall  have  be- 
come publicly  known  that  such  good  handwritlBg  as  is  above  de«< 
scnbea  is  indiq;«naable>  the  eandit^tes  who  are  sent  to  us  will  have 
Bttde  tbecnselvea  masters  of  an  aecomplishiuent  which  we  believe  it' 
to  be  within  the  power  of  every  diligent  person  to  attain. 

The  requirement  of  correct  spelling  is  not  only  necessary  in  order 
that  the  correspondence  of  the  department  naay  not  be  discreditable » 
bat  sl&o  as  shewing  whether  the  candidate  has  received  a  good  edu«> 
cstioa. 

The  most  frequent  of  these  failures  have  been  of  course  among 
the  candidates  for  the  lower  cla^s  of  situations,  especially  tidewaiter-* 
fthips. 
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With  regard  to  these,  we  have,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  pre- 
scribed  for  their  examination  by  the  authorities  of  the  Customsi 
limited  there  quirement  of  orthography  to  *•  tolerable  spelling  only ;" 
and  we  think  that  it  will  be  admitted,  on  inspection  of  the  Table  G, 
in  the  Appendix  showing  the  spelling  in  various  cases  of  rejectiooj 
that  we  have  not  excluded  any  one  who   satisfies  that  definition. 

The  numerous  cases  in  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  cer 
tificates  on  account  of  bad  spelling  might,  unless  otherwise  accoantec 
for,  lead  to  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the  general  state  of  edaca^ 
tion  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  There  are,  however,  other  caus« 
to  be  taken  into  account,  &c. 

And  sa  the  Commissioners  go  on  to  endeavour  to  assigi 
somewhat  recondite  reasons  for  the  not  very  creditable  fact  t 
which  they  have  been  forced  to  bear  testimony.  It  is,  as  ma 
we'll  be  imagined,  not  worth  while  to  follow  them  in  this  par 
of  tlieir  subject,  and  we  shall  therefore  go  on  to  what  is  of  re;3 
interest  and  importance,  in  so  far  at  least  as  their  own  fitnes 
for  the  business  with  which  they  have  been  entrusted  i 
concerned,  namely,  their  statement  of  the  general  principle 
on  which  they  have  proceeded. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  holding  the  opinion  that  a 
intellectual  examination,  however  carefully  conducted,  affords  a  con 
plete  and  unerring  test  of  the  qualification  of  candidates  for  officL 
employment. 

We  admit  that  there- are  aptitudes  for  the  transaction  of  budne 
which  cannot  be  discovered  or  measured  by  this  process  ;  but  it  is  n 
vertheless  certain  that  our  examination  furnishes  the  means  of  excli 
'  ding  the  incompetent,  and  where  competing  examinations  take  plac 
or  the  candidate  submits  himself  to  voluntary  examination  in  exti 
subjects,  his  intellectual  qualities  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  accurate 
ascertained.  In  this  manner  the  departments  are  supplied  with  ii 
formation  as  to  the  capacity  and  special  acquirements  of  their  clerk 
and  are  better  able  to  judge  of  the  most  advantageous  modeof  appl; 
ing  their  services  in  the  transaction  of  public  business  and  of  tl 
relative  merits  of  parties,  which  have  to  be  weighed  in  cases  of  pre 
motion. 

We  have  satisfaction  also  in  knowing  that  if,  notwithstanding  tt 
examination  by  the  Commission,  any  incompetent  person  should  fin 
his  way  into  the  public  service,  the  period  of  six  months'  probatioi 
which  the  Order  in  Council  requires,  will  afford  an  opportunity  1 
the  department  to  ascertain  his  deficiencies,  and  to  dispense  with  h 
services.  We  expect  to  derive  advantage  from  watching  the  resuli 
of  this  probation,  and  accordingly  we  propose  to  request  the  sever] 
departments  to  inform  us  of  every  case  in  which  candidates  who  bai 
received  our  certificates  shall  have  been  found  inefficient,  so  as  not  1 
justify  the  confirmation  of  their  appointment.  We  think  that  th 
information  may  enable  us  to  ascertain  and  to  reniedv  defects  whic 
may  exist,  either  in  the  principle  or  the  practice  of  our  examine 
tions. 
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We  hare  thus  far  addressed  ourselves  exclusively  to  that  portion  of 
our  proceedings  which  relates  to  the  exaraiiiation  of  candidates  for  the 
purpose  of  aacertaining  their  intellectual  qualifications. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  points  to  ^hich  we  are  required 
bj  the  Order  in  Council  to  dirept  our  attention. 

We  shall  proceed  to  offer  some  observations  on  the  other  points 
which  that  order  requires  us  to  ascertain,  (namely,)  age,  health,  and 
character. 

There  is  at  present  some  variety  in  the  rules  in  force  in  different 
departments  with  respect  to  the  minimum  and  maximum  ages  of  ad- 
mission. 

With  regard  to  the  minimum,  it  seems  to  us  desirable  that  it 
should  not  be  fixed  so  low  as  to  encroach  on  the  ordinary  period 
allotted  to  education,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  offi- 
cial occupations  of  a  junior  clerk  is  generally  such  as  to  leave  but 
little  opportunity  to  him  of  supplying  deficiencies  in  his  previous 
general  education. 

it  is  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  maximum 
age  at  which  a  candidate  should  be  admissible  on  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  the  departments. 

The  age  most  mually  prescribed  by  the  several  departments  as  the 
maximum  for  admission  is  25,  and  we  do  not  think  that  a  higher 
limit  should  be  adopted. 

With  reeard  to  health,  we  have  in  general  been  satisfied  with  a 
certificate  trom  a  respectable  medical  practitiGner  who  had  personal 
knowledge  of  the  candidate,  and  could  declare  that  he  «  as  not  sub- 
ject to  any  disease  or  infirmity  which  would  be  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  dntT  of  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  candidate  is  attended 
vltk  considerable  difficulty. 

To  obtain  accurate  information  on  that  point,  to  correspond  with 
his  referees,  would  require  such  an  interval  as  to  create  serious 
inconvenience  by  the  long  vacancy  of  the  office.  Even  a  single  week, 
which  is  barely  enough  fur  the  intellectual  examiner,  has  g^ven  rise 
to  enquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

We  have  tried  to  meet  these  difficulties  by  regulations  in  a  circu- 
lar addressed  to  heads  of  departments  whieh  will  be  found  in  Appen- 
dix IV,  ;  but  we  are  well  aware  of  the  proverbial  facility  with  which 
favoarable  testimonials  are  obtained  from  partial  or  good-natured 
friends,  and  we  think  that  although  some  security  against  the  admis. 
sioD  of  unworthy  persons  will  be  derived  from  our  arrangements, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  individual  who  actually  nominates 
should  not  be  relieved  from  responsibility  on  this  pointy  by  transfer- 
nog  it  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

The  following  few  extracts  from  several  pages  (in  the 
Appendix  of  the  lleport)  of  similar  blundering,  will  give  au 
idea  of  the  mistakes  in  orthography  made  by  candidates  :  — 

worriors  [warriors]  :  pointed, 
contuuianics  [contumelies  ?]  decerns  :  analagotts. 
eiplination:    majesties;    excercised :     Van     diemnnds :     thonged 
[thronged] :  memmoranda  :  in/ringment :  popoiition. 
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councils  [counsels.] 

eaach  [each]  :  where  [were]:  immerfffencies  [einerireQciM] :  indepe 

dant :    preasant     [present]:   justise  tnmrmer   [mumMr]:  due 

[i^ield] :  poluted :  compeled  :  Mdieiouv. 
there  [their] :  vokmtarly  [voluntarj] :  contrym^n  [tomjUfjmeik 

millitary  :  magistruts :  prepaired* 
goverment :     mutial :     indiviual  :     Mimerg^noies :     dtrtemnn 

[determined^  cheiftain  :  emerguentcies  3  expresed. 
genious  [genius]  :  peice  [piece]  :  coi&mttee :  occasionly. 
goverment :  rescourses  i  foreiirhn  (9) :  eought  [caught] ;  ooMmiti 

bassed  [based] :  deivide :  St.  Georg's  Channel :  Isle  of  Wbil 

Gibralter  :  ginious  [genius] :  &c. 
promenencies ;  uneveness ;  erugolarity  ;  wholj :  ppobaby  :  meMUij 

[messages]  :  deleneated. 
natuarly  [naturally] :  luzery :  heigtth  :  simoka-  [similar] :  |N»fp0iitM 

untU:  approching:  leasure^ 
fingures   [nngers] :  cishel  [chisel] :  smoth  [smooth]  t  prominec 

[prominencies] ;  deleniated. 
Tehiments  epedendcal:  sanitary:  oecur4d:  monUiiy  (2)  [mortalit 

diarea  :  poliece  [police] :  contageous, 
ci/nscentrated  :   cavams  :  likeing ;    mus  [must]  :  peble   [pebble 

imployed :  sceals  [seals] :  departmen  s  Her  Mt^aty^s  genikmm 

[for  government]  :  colUmies :  thouse  [those]  :  fuUJiQmg :  imt 

analogous:  seperatehf:  parliment:  preparation:    iMervaUi:  < 

cemevng;  J^ftisk. 
contraversy :  imploys :  has  [as] :  his  [is] :  firtue  or  fittue  {virtu 
legeslalive :  majesties. 
attacs    [attacks] :    repaciousneas :    principal    [principle] :    who! 

[wholly] :  pursuite :  umouring  [humoonng] :  albeory  {allcgor 

hear  [here]  :   sattisfactory :    scessian  (2)  :  waiH  [waste]  :  om 

[course]  :  analagous :  {2)  sepsratply  :  advise  [advice] :  posfomi 

afurd :  weUfare. 
sperate  :  ezcellancies :  opperales  (2)  :   concideration :  precipital 

[precipitate]:    grasiouiiy:   proclaimation :  vsitheli:    seperatt 

missconception :  constutiuvi:  coiuderatian :  4tnnalag9onsi    feco 

[recovery], 
were  [where] :  comprodiction  [interdiction] :  severery  [aefvwrel; 

sympton:  necessary:  tM^uc^.*  seources:  saidtory:  moraMty  [oi 

tality]  :  diarea  :  discribes, 
unwanted  [unwonted! :  their  [there]  :  atorances :  harly  [heart 

spontenious :  misunformed :  precides  {presides] :  ezpreied :  aliaiM 

unaded :  harts  [hearts] :  branny  [brawny] :  suojice  :  leavd :  gov 

ment :  improble :  (and  My  16  ndstates  tx  M,S,) 
weary  [[wary)]  :  sceptisism :  falicies  Tfallacies^  :  sophisitm  :  aduet 

diareah  :  propertion  :  dereciion  :  deseases, 
preeminit:  ai played :  phisical :  evey  [[every]] :  diarea :  represantatioi 

read  [[ready]  ;  sanitory  :  oontagous, 
descentions :    occassions ;     witheld:    ascent    [assent] :    seperatei 

analogous:  occured :  principal  [principle]  ;  principle  [prmcipa 

Govenors  (twice)  :  risiriction, 
accended :  hansome :  exeedingly :  statelgness  [stateliness]  :  hum&i 

dccession    [decision]:   controU:    hatereds:    prohx:  pamptAlt 
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paridde :  untiU :  condine  :  toUeraUd :  chartars :  etiiolved :  caprece 
(twice):  shtri/s:  loryg  [lories]:  mtnimated:  descenters:  gooded 
[goudei}'  pestimtions :  Sesparate:  inap  df  the  pubUcaiion  [mass  of 
Se  populauon] :  obhored:  adddfed:  Sunmersetihire. 

Altliottj^  our  extracts  from  this  Report  «nd  its  Appendices 
have  now  taken  tip  96Akt  s^moei,  we  cannot  omit  a  few  more 
exttacts  giving  specimens  of  llle  Papers  actuallj  used  in  the 
Eiaminaiion  of  Candidates. 

Pap^r  used  at  MMaminationfor  Junior  Sttualions  in  the.  War 
Department  (Pali  MsaU). 

1.  Reduce  43/.  lis.  9|d.  to  farthings. 

2.  Find  the  number  of  ounces  in  18  tens  0  «wt.  8  qr«i  )4  lbft» 

3.  How  many  grains  are  there  in  17  lbs.  ^  oz.  7  dwU.  ? 

4.  The  breadth  of  a  rectangular  field  is  2$  ^di.  2  It*  8  in.,  and  the 

area  is  one  acre  :  Find  the  length. 

5.  The  side  of  a  solid  cube  is  7  ft  3  in. ;  iiad  the  content  in  solid 

Yards,  feet,  and  inches. 

6.  If  the  price  of  one  ounce  of  gold  is  32.  10«.,  Dthat  is  the  price  of 

14  ingots,  each  weighing  3  lbs.  7  oz.  14  dwts.  "21  grs.  ? 

7.  If  one  yard  of  cloth  cost  15«  jc?.,  what  will  be  the  price  of  32^ 

Jards  at  the  same  rate  ? 
the  price  of  56  tons  15  cwt.  2  qrs.  21  Ib^.  at  24/  6v.  8^.  per 
too. 
I.  If  90«.  will  pay^  nea  fbr  12  daji'  work»  how  much  will  pay  32 
mtn  for  24  dayi'  work  t 

Explain  th4  principle  pf  ih«  mleitv  which  you  proceed.   . 
Wbat  should  the  result  be  if  the  eniciency  of  the  second  set 
w«re  half  that  of  the  firstiand  ihelf  day^s  work  ft  V6  fourths  as  long  ? 
10.  At  what  rate  per  cent  p^r  atmlim  Bisaple  iatertet  will  300/. 

amount  td  414/.  ux  8  years  ? 
U.  >Vliat  will  be  the  amount  of  5S0/.  ia  three  years  at  5}  per  cent, 
per  annum  compound  interest  ? 

12.  Fltid  the  amount  of  675/.  at  the  end  of  15  motiths  at  4  per  cent. 

per  annum  ooiapound  interest  the  interest  ftccraing  quarterly. 

13.  Add   toiler  ^,  2^.  and  18  •^ ;    divide  by  \^^^^  and  sub- 

traet  the  r^feuU  ftom  5y^. 

14.  Add  togeUier  \\  of  4  shilling,  ^^  of  half  a  crowu»  f  of  a 

pound,  and  ^  of  a  guinea.     Express  the  result  as   the  de- 
cimal of  a  pound. 

15.  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of    3042  and  3094,  and 

reduce  |g||  to  its  lowest  terms. 

16.  Multiply  1^2 -336  by  -73307. 

17.  Divide  16  by  -2,  and  the  result  by  •0002.     What  is  the  rule  as  to 

the  place  of  the  decimal  point  in  multiplication  and  division? 
IB.  Express  -01056  and  -15863  as  vulgar  fractions  in  their  lowest 

terms. 
10.  Explain  any  rale  with  which  you  ai'C  acquainted  for  determining 
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**  Equated  time  of  pajment,"  reckoning  either  simple  or 
compound  interest,  and  apply  it  to  find  what  sum  paid  two 
years  hence  will  be  an  equivalent  for  100/.  due  one  year 
hence,  and  500/.  due  three  years  hence,  ihe  rate  of  interest 
being  5  per  cent. 

20.  If  23  lbs.  at  2s  are  mixed  with  27  lbs.  at  3*.,  and  'the  mixture 

is  sold  at  2*.  9rf.  per  lb.,  what  is  the  total  gain  ?  and  what 
is  the  gain  per  cent,  on  the  money  laid  out  ? 

21.  Extract  the  square  root  of  106929;  also  the  square  root  of 

803*7  to  two  places  of  decimals. 

22.  Explain  some  of  the  uses  of  logarithms.    Given  log.  2=s«80  I08C 

and  log.  3=-477844,  find  the  logarithms  of  5,  of  15,  and  of -15. 

23.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  heal  value.     Haye  Boqio 

numerals  any  local  value  ? 
X — 8y         x+3y. 

24.  Add    ., and  ■ 

^'+y       * — y- 

25.  Divide  81a*— 166*  by  3a+26. 

26.  Solve  the  equations, 

X        07^-  1. 

(a)  _+ =x-2. 


(b)  xa «48. 

7 

27.  It  is  required  to  divide  the  number  34  into  two  parts,  such  tha 

the  difference  between  the  greater  and  18  shall  be  to  th 
difference  between  18  and  the  less  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3. 

28.  Sam  the  arithmetical  progression  l-|-5-f-9-f-..«to21  terms 

Then  follow  specimens  of  a  dictated  theme  and  of  offida 
papers  to  make  a  precis  or  abstract  of.  Next  in  order  comi 
portions  of  Cicero  and  of  Tacitqs^  Horace's  Odes^  '*  Angus 
tarn  amici  pauperism  pati/*  and  '^  Cur  me  querelis  exauima 
tuis*' — ^an  extract  from  Charles  the  First's  .address  to  hi: 
judges  to  be  translated  into  Latin — French  into  English,  an( 
vice  versa  translations.  Ditto  German,  prose  and  poetiv— 
Datesrequired,  as  of  "The  Deluge/'  "The  Exodus/'  '«Th( 
Building  of  fiome/*  ''The  Peloponnesian  War,"  *'The  Hegira/ 
*'The  Coronation  of  Charlemagne/'  "The  Invention  of  Print 
ing/'  "  The  Revolution/'  and  *'  The  Separation  of  the  Crowns  o: 
Great  Britain  and  Hanover." 
questions :  viz. 

2.  Give  the  current  traditions  as  tQ  the  life  and  exploits  of  Kinj 

Alfred. 
.  3.  What  was  the  origin  of  William  the  Conqueror  ?    How  did  he 

obtain  the  crown  of  Ensland. 
4.  Under  what  king  were  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland 
united  ? 


After  this  coqie  the  following 
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5.  Trace  the  descent  of  the  reigning  sovereign  from  King  George  I. 

6.  Name  the  sovereigns  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Ifoeland  in 

the  17th  century,  giving  the  dates  of  their  accession*  their  re. 
lationship  to  each  other*  and  the  places  at  which  they  respect. 
ively  died. 

7-  What  are  the  neculiar  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
What  Rreat  changes  were  made  by  the  Reform  Bill  ? 

8.  Are  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland  in  all  respects  identical  ? 
If  not*  mention  points  in  which  they  differ. 

,  What  iinporta  nt  constitutional  questions  were  raised*— •(!)  by 
the  illness  of  George  III.* — (2)  by  the  protracted  tria(  of 
Warren  Hastings  ? 

10.  Mention  any  points  in  which  Scripture  History  is  confirmed  by 
classical  writers. 

U.  It  has  been  said*  that  '*  the  only  event  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man species  which  admits  of  comparison  with  the  propagation 
of  Christianity  is  the  success  of  Mahometanism."  In  what 
points  does  the  parallel  ful  ? 

12.  What  were*  at  different  times*  the  titles  of  the  chief  magistrates 
of  republican  Rome?  Name  the  first  and  last  of  the  12 
Cseaars,  and  the  principal  writers  of  the  Augustan  era. 

13  A  work  has  been  written  on  *'  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of 
the  World ;"  mention  any  battles  which  you  think  entitled  to 
be  so  termed*  giving  your  reasons. 

14.  In  what  year  was  the   independence  of  the  United  States 

acknowledged  ?    What  is  their  constitution  ?     Is  that  of  any 
European  state  at  all  similar,  and  in  what  respects  ? 

15.  Between  what  states  and  at  what  period  was  Poland  divided  ? 

What  was  its  ancient  form  of  government  ? 

16.  Name  the  two  European  states  which  have  most  recently  come 

into  existence 
17*  Sta,te  any  particulars  which  you  know  as  to  the  history  of  the 

Crimea.     Whence  arose  its  importance  in  a  commercial  point 

of  view  ?     Give  the  classic  legend. 
18  Mention  any  beneficial  changes  accomplished  at  the  commence^ 

ment  of  the  first  French  revolution. 
19.  The  last  hundred  years  being  altogether  excluded*  what  was*  in 

your  opinion,  the  most  glorious  and  what  the  most  disgraceful 

era  in  English  History?     Give  your  reasons  in  detail. 

The  concluding  question  of  the  above  series  is  one  that  we 
should  imagine  Imel;  to  draw  forth  a  rather  striking  diversity 
of  opinions  from  the  candidates,  according  to  their  bias* 
political  and  religious*  especially  in  reference  to  the  latter. 
The  Protestant,  will,  of  course*  triumphantly  pronounce  that 
the  *' Eeformation,"  or  the  Revolution  of  1688  in  its  most 
ultra-Protestant  aspect,  was  the  most  glorious ;  and  that  king 
John's  submission  to  the  Pope^s  legate,  or  the  reign  ofPhilip 
and  Mary,  furnished  the  most  disgraceful.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  speculate  on  the  widely  discrepant  views  of  the  IComau 
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CBtholic,  but  that  the/  will  be  widely  and  uiterly  diaeiepant 
there  ctBDot  be  tbe  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  appendix  on  these  ctibjects  ift  very  long,,  and  contains 
a  variety  of  papers  for  <!andidates  of  various  hrancheSy  but  the 
general  character  of  the  examination  i«  similar  co  the  specimen 
we  have  given  in  the  case  of  the  junior  sitttatiooB  of  tbe  Wai 
Department.  This  appendix  concludes  with  sereral  lithograplw 
of  M8S.  purposely  or  accidentally  misspelt  in  various  places,  oi 
deficient  in  punctuation^  which  the  candidate  is  called  upon 
to  correct  in  both  particttlai!«i  and  to  copy  out  dean. 

At  first  perusal  of  this  Beport  and  -its  Appendices^  one 
would  be  inclined  to  think  that  a  very  considerable  step  has 
been  made  towards  the  desired  Beform  of  the  Civil  Service  io 
some  of  its  most  important  branches*  But  the  Admkistrativc 
Reform  Association  appeior  to  think  otherwise.  In  one  of  the 
earlier  of  their  publications  they  say  s 

"  To  expect  Administrative  Keform  to  be  wrought  out  bjf 
such  hands  (i.e.,  the  present  high  offidals  of  BepaiiraeRts)  is 
idle  and  Utopian.  The  Beform  must  be  oompdled  from 
witiiout :  way  must  be  made  for  the  ablest  ram  to  every  oftee 
in  the  State,  by  force  of  the  public  will. 
..  ''The  recent  appointment  of  the  Examining  Board  is  no 
real  measure  of  Administralive  Beform.  It  retains  to  the 
political  chiefs  of  offices,  tbe  patronage  and  rights  of  appoint- 
ments,  and  by  them  and  the  permanent  officials  of  Departments^ 
that  portion  of  Administrative  Eeforkn  comprised  in  the  tiew 
order  in  Council  for  the  establishment  of  an  Bxamining  Board 
will  be  mainly  entrusled/' 

In  order  to  see  exactly  what  it  is,  that  this  Association  which 
has  taken  upon  itself  the  championship  of  the  question  of  B.e- 
form  requires,  wc  extract  the  prayer  of  tneir  Petition  on  the  sub- 
ject, presented  last  year  to  the  House  of  Commons.  After  a  long 
preamble,  in  which  thev  set  forth  the  conclusions  they  deduce 
on  the  state  of  the  Public  Service  from  "  The  Eeport  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
Army  before  Sebastopol" — the  fieport  of  1850  of  the  Com- 
mittee "  on  Official  Salaries" — that  of  the  "  Committee  of 
Enquiry  into  Public  Offices'*  in  1864,  and  other  "sources  of 
authentic  iuformalion,"  they — 

1.  Pray—"  That  the  system  of  nomination  to  oflEkscs  throi^h  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  cease. 

2.  That  the  Bill  at  present  before  Parliament  for  regulating  the 
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•ppoiAlniQiiU  of  junior  «l«rks  tniiy.  With  Mich  ttiendUMoU  «s  masj  be 
tfaoagfil  <ie,  !>•  (MiMie4  inlo  Iaw. 

9.  That  adSMsnoft  to  the  {mMic  senr tee  mat  b«  opened  on  eqtul 
terms  upon  conditiong  of  ohariiet6r»  fitnMA)  and  tnorh  t«  all  iia);(j«Gto 
of  fiflr  M»^«tjr. 

4.  That  there  may  be  established  a  sjstem  of  promotion  baHd 
ypon  fiitteMAtid  m»At,  which  shall  ineluda  the  whole  <^  the  aoti« 
ministerial  ofllees  of  the  Civil  Strf  ioe. 

5.  Thact  HtmMi  and  merit  fbr  appointmtot  aiay  ba  datfiraineA  by 
public  competitive  cxaminatioii. 

6b  That  the  grauads  of  proukotion  may  be  dateraanad  by  testiao. 
nials  ^f  Heauia  of  D«partiaeats  aad  by  pahUo  oottpetitiTB  «Kai2iiiia- 
tion. 

7*  That  Esamiaers  m^  be  amiatad  to  hold  p<U>lie  compatitive 
examioations,  grant  certificates  of  fitness  and  merit,  and  confer  cef- 
taia  dbtHMtaona. 

8.  That  all  appointments  ma]|r»  in  the  first  instancct  ba  mada  h^ 
Haadt  of  offloasy  ia  ooafbrmity  with  reooflnsen'dations  of  the  ExataN 


aart  Ibr  ^  period  of  probatioo  oaly,  and  may  be  oooAraied  only  at 
iha  tVaaa  of  the  larm  of  pfobalioa  by  the  aotuniaistenal  Heada  of 
offices  or  departments. 

9.  That  to  the  Heads  of  offices  and  departments  may  ba  anlruated 
the  entire  office  arraac^naaata,  power  io  dismiss  ibr  inoam^eteaca  or 
n^lect  of  duties^  and  thai  they  naigr  have  placed  at  their  disposal 
fttU  means  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  their  department,  and 
shall  be  held  responsible  for  its  ftill  and  punctna)  perfofmance. 

10.  That  a  Boyal  Gommissioa  may  be  appointed  to  in4|«iro  iato  the 
present  condition  and  effideney  of  the  Qivil  Service  with  a  view  tr> 
the  com^te  reorganization  of  the  offices  and  departments^  and  the 
removal,  oo  equitable  terms,  of  such  persons  as  may  be  founds  from 
whatever  cause,  incompetent  for  their  duties. 

11.  That  the  Commissioners  maybe  required  to  Uy  before  yoar 
Hon.  Houae  at  aa  early  periud  a  complete  list  of  the  whole  of  the 
Government  departments  and  offices,  their  duties,  staff,  expenditure, 
aod  entire  number  of  persons  employed  ;  and  may  be  authorized  to 
transfer  such  persons  as  may  be  found  wrongly  placed  to  offices  bet* 
ter  suited  to  their  acquirements, 

IS.  That  a  better  scale  of  paymeatmaybe  adopted  ia  the  public 
Ktvioe. 

13.  That  the  system  of  superannuation,  stoppages,  and  retirii^ 
allowances,  may  be  materially  altered.  That  in  the  Diplomatic  Ser- 
vice there  be  established  the  profession  of  a  British  interpreter. 

U.  That  care  be  taken  to  appoint  fit  men  to  the  office  of  consul. 
The  system  of  consular  ites  to  be  abolished  and  fixed  salaries  estah. 
lished. 

15.  That  measures  be  taken  to  establish  a  self-supporting  system 
of  military  education.  Commissions  to  be  conferred  for  fitness  and 
merit. 

16.  That  staff  apoointments  be  given  as  the  prises  of  the  highest 
loiKUnr  service  and  ability. 

17.  That  promotion  from  the  ranks  may  be  more  widely  thrown 
up^n,  and  be  based  upon  a  system  of  achievement  and  efficiency. 
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18.  That  the  rule  of  promotion  hj  seniority,  which  puts  men  ad- 
vanced in  years  in  the  positions  of  commander  in  chief*  Generals  of 
Division  and  Brigates  &c.  be  forthwith  rescinded,  and  that  men  in 
the  prime  and  vigour  of  life  be  appointed. 

19.  That  the  pay  of  all  ranks  be  placed  on  a  more  equitable  foot- 
ing. 

20.  That  the  exclusive  power  of  appointment  and  promotion  in  the 
Navy  be  withdrawn  from  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

21.  That  certificates  for  Naval  Cadetships  be  obtainable  by  merit, 
determined  by  open  and  competitive  examination. 

22.  That  no  assistant  surgeon  in  Army  or  Navy  be  appointed  un- 
less fully  qualified*  and  that  medical  paj  and  rank  be  increased. 

23.  That  competent  medical  authorities  be  appointed  to  grant  cer- 
tificates under  special  circumstances  to  parties  preeenting  Uiemselvea 
to  act  as  assistant- surgeons. 

24.  That  a  dispen.sing  department  be  constituted  as  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  service. 

25.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament  upon  railway  and  private 
bills  may  cease,  and  that  tribunals  be  established,  with  power  for  the 
adijudication  of  such  bills  in  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  man- 
ner. 

26.  That  the  several  changes  in  the  civil,  diplomatic,]  military,  and 
naval  services  be  effected  without  unnecessary  delay. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray  ! 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  demands  of  this  Association  are  not 
likely  to  be  charged  with  want  of  compreliensiveness  at  any 
rate.  The  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Diplomatic  Service,  ail  the 
Departments  of  the  Civil  Service  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
Medical  Service,  Civil  and  Military,  the  powers  of  Parliament, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  those  of  the  judicature  of  the  country 
also,  come  within  the  sweep  of  their  net !  And  the  whole  is 
crowned  by  the  request,  or  rather  demand,  that  the  several 
changes  mentioned  be  eflccted  without  delay  t 

Now,  with  every  regard  for  the  certainly  very  respectable 
names  that  appear  on  the  muster  roll  of  this  Association,  and 
for  the  doubtless  most  patriotic  motives  that  have  animated 
them  one  and  all  in  thus  coming  together  to  consult  for  the 
public  weal,  we  cannot  think  that  the  body  they  belong  to 
has  altogether  achieved  that  position  in  the  country,  which 
would  entitle  it  to  assume  tiie  tone  of  dictation  and  extreme  ar- 
geucy  which  its  demands  betray.  Even  in  a  proved  case  of 
needful  changes  there  is  a  slowness  in  wliat  the  Americans  would 
call  the  "  action  taken  upon  them,''  in  England,  characteristic  ol 
the  cool,reasoning  temperament  of  her  people,  and  however  irri- 
tating to  enthusiasts,  very  salutary  in  its  ultimate  effect,  as  it 
ensures  the  maturing  of  any  change,  and  avoids  the  many 
evils  that  attend  upon  rashness  and  sudden   innovation.    Aud 
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ibe  demonstrations  of  the  Administrative  Seform  Association 
will,  unless  very  judiciously  conducted  indeed,  and  8ucces«sful 
in  securing  a  greater  amount  of  general  support  and  sympatiiy 
than  it  has  at  present,  in  nothing  tend  to  hasten  matters,  but 
rather,  if  they  have  any  effect,  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  even 
increased  caution  and  care  in  making  the  next  onward  step. 

The  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Lord  Goderich's  mo« 
tion  of  last  month,  was  undoubtedly  calculated  to  give  the  iiii- 
pression  that  this  ''  next  onward  step''  should  be  taken  at  once. 
But  the  practical  good  sense  of  England  has  come  to  the  res- 
cue, and  in  effect  nulliBed  that  vote  by  denying  to  its  promo- 
ters and  supports  the  weight  and  influence  necessary  to  compel 
the  carrying  out  of  its  objects. 

Tlie  '*  Administrative  Reform  Association"  have  published 
mauy  tracts,  in  several  of  which  there  are  no  douot  sound 
priuciples  advocated ;  but  still  oftener  there  is  but  the  repro- 
dnction  of  trite  and  stale  truisms  and  vague  enunciations,  and 
wordy  and   unnecessary  vindications  of  general  principles. 
We  would  propose  to  them  a  more  practical  course,  and  one 
that  will  far  better  subserve  the  end  they  have  proposed  to 
themselves  than  the  course  they  have  hitherto  pursued.    Let 
them  no  longer  waste  time  in  undisputed  generalities,  sweeping 
animadversions  against  all  who  do  not  at  once  bow  their  judg- 
ments to  the  Association's  dogmas^  and  theoretical  speculations 
of  the  loosest  kind.     Let  them  apply  their  intellects  to  shew- 
ing, if  they  can,  that  the  extreme  reforms  they  would  so  hastily 
urge,  are  not  likely  to  be  attended  by  the  dangers  predicated 
of  them  by  men  as  sincerely  anxious  for  r^a^  reform  and  ettect- 
ive  (but  iound)   progress  as  the  members  of  this  Association 
can  possibly  be.     Let  them  demonstrate  if  they  can,  that  the 
open,  unbridled,  untempered  system  of  appointment  by  com- 
petition, and  competition  alone,  will  not  operate  to  introduce 
the  evils  of  Bureaucracy  to  which  we  have  such  unexception- 
able witnesses,  and  will  not  increase  amd  largely   develope  the 
already  formidable  tendency  there  is  in  public  affairs  towards 
centralization,  with  the  ultimate  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
making  the  Oovernment  all  in  all,  and  adding  new  incentives 
to  ambition  and  rapacity  to  seize  upon  it  and  use  it  for  the 
purposes  of  despotism. 

The  well  known  Prussian  statesman  and  writer,  the  Cheva- 
lier Buusen,  for  so  many  years  the  Representative  at  the 
British  Court  of  the  Prussian   Government — a  man  whom  an 
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£ngU»h  PtriodiGaU  the^'  North  British  Befiew;'  tpeak^  of  ia 
the  foUowing  qminibot  hIgUj  laadfttory  teioiB,  vi2:^--^i 
tboroogbl;  oducated,  higbly  aofonpliahed,  welUexpeneocei^ 
piouQt  potriotiQ,  ii«a/M5^4)(M^»'«dJl  hra}thy-iab  andinef^r^ 
reapoct  huniKHuoas  tnd  ^^M^amM  Germw  gentlcRDUi'^!)-* 
has  Ifktely  published  in  his  own  oountrj^  a  ymAi  ctatitled^  ^^  Sign^ 
of  the  Tinea  i  Letters  to  Frieadei  on  Fssedom  of  Omscience 
and  tbeBighta  of  Chiialiaii  Congregaiioas  :''  in  wU(^  the  fol- 
lowipg  ocour,  pertinent  lo  of»f  snbjecl^  and  relying  to  a  portim 
of  his  own* 

On  my  relvm  to  my  evn  coamtry  last  summer,  after  fonn'teen 
ifears'  abMnee«  I  bevan  to  qenpiure  the  impressions  with  whiob  I  bad 
left  Germany  with  the  more  ripe  views  which>  through  more  extendi 

ed  stu^j  and  a  more  l^rge  eicperience,  had  obtained ...I 

confess  as  a  German  and  as  a  IPrussian  not  without  sorrow,  that  ex- 
pcvknse  and  rvfleelioo  have  ooninnced  me  of  the  tnitk  of  tK«  political 
prtaoiple^  that  the  nrstem.  of  eeatfalisation  is  iaoonsistent  with  the 
education  of  the  neople  to  true  freedom*  and  ia  a  system  which,  in 
the  long  FUQy  we^kkens  more  than  it  strengthens. 

It  will  be  for  the  pamphleteeraof  the  AdminiBtratiire  Beform 

]  Association  to  shew  how  they  purpose  to  avoid  this  '^  rock  a« 

head''  of  centralization.    If  any  Qovemment  at  all  is  to  be 

carried  on,  tliere  mnst  be  "places'*  and  "offices"  under  it, 

and  these  '^  places"  and  "  ofBoea"  no  matter  how  appointed  to^ 

must  in  their  management  and  in  reference  to  the  auralian  of 

tenure,  be  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  Government  of 

the  day.    Let  then  the  sphere  of  appointments  be  enlarged  as 

it  inevitably  must^  nnder  the  influence  of  the  clamour  of  the 

multitudes  disappointed  in  the  open  and  general  comnetitioa 

for  office  to  which  the  youth  of  the  country  are  now  to  oe  invi- 

tedt  and  the  influence  of  the  Qovernment  of  the  daj  must^  so 

long  as  it  holds  together  as  a  Governroent|  be  proportionally 

or  perhaps  we  should  better  say,  out  iff  aU  proportwn^  in-* 

creaaed.    But  the  enei^es  which  will  have  been  thus  aeduced 

and  perverted  from  the  plain  and  open  and  honorable  road  of 

industrifil  enterprise,  or  professional  ambition,  to  what  is  really 

neither  more  nor  less  iiiviUfdace  hunting  under  the  deceitfully 

alluring  form  of  the  •  rewaro  of  meiitf  will  prove  ta  nnrulyin 

fruition  of  their  success  as  in  the  struggle  to  obtain  it    The 

immediate  authority,  or  actual  form  of  Qovernment  will  then 

have  tx)  enter  upon  a  battle  for  existence,  and  ^weakened 

more  than  strengthened/'  a3  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  remarifSi  b/ 

the  extreme  centralization,  it  will  have  to  give  place  to  another 
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fofV^  in  ita  ton  to  bo  loroib^  changed^  and  changed  again^ 
hf  tbQ  opctation  of  tite  same  BngoTcrnaUe  impulsei^  till  the 
me  find  pfioiaL  inatiiiot  of  the  cownonesi  safety  makes  men 
aeeopt  any  &rm^  bovover  stem  and  resfarictivey  that  piomises 
to  OMttTQ  order  and  aeeiirit^  firom  parturhation  and  coavabion^ 
We  xwitli<ar  atteBupt  nor  wish  to  make  disgnisa  of  the  fact 
th%t  we».  ajre  jegj  mnch  indiflpoaed  indeed  to  wish  sinecess  to 
any  movement  tending  to  eiiminale  the  aristocratic  element 
ffW  ike  constitution*  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
Qxpeffimeat  wherever  it  has  been  aiade,  of  a  chief  of  the  Slate 
and  a  '*  People^'  obas,  vith  nothing  intermediate,  to  reooncile 
BS  to  aaaking  the  eaaay  here  at  home  and  in.  the  present  day* 
Not  a  dbgbt  olQaotioQ  to  it  in  pcxint  of  practiee  is^  that  it 
iaerilahl;  is  a  state  of  transition  and  totally  destitute  of  per* 
inanenqy.  Tt¥S  monarchy  may  snmrive  the  fall  of  tbearistocfaey, 
Wt  only  likfi  Ulyaaes  in  Polynhemns'  oaTern,  ^^to  be  devoured 
tiie  laat*''  by  the  insatiate  ana  and  overweening  demoaraoy>  or 
on  the  oiboe  hand,  the  popular  posrer  badly  seated  and  ill 
founded,  nwy  be  enmihilidbad  under  the  iron  pressure  of  aulo^ 
craey.  But  the  two  powers^  monarok  and  people^  never  reioain 
for  9iiy  kmg  continnancein  equipoise,  either  assuredly  kicking 
the  beam  in.  the  long  run,  unlcsa  a  third  and  middle  power  to 
i9gnlat(S  sod  mod^alo  betweeu^«^the  power  of  a  eonstitutional 
&ni»tQmcy-*-4)e  in  existence  and  operation. 

hk  a  CQUntiy  so  ctroumstaneed  as  Ghreat  Britain  with  all  her 
ia^titatiens,  that  of  her  anstoeracy  in  particolar,  so  long  set* 
Uec^  4Q  deeply  rooted  and  embeddnl  in  the  soil,  nothing  eould 
be  njere  iojomus,  more  entirely  diaasfcrous,  thaa  a  suddenly 
compelied  change  tending  oltimately  and  not  remotely  to  upr 
root  say  o|  those  institutions.  A  roodificalion  no  .doubt  there 
oQgbt  lo  ba  in  proper  time,  aa  the  very  best  institutions  of 
hamn  fo«ndatk&  bare  the  inevitable  imperfection  and  liability 
to  deosy  thai  ia  inaeparable  froai  all  that  ia  buman^  and  must 
certeitt^y  stand  in  need  of  periodical  revision  and  amendment 
Bai  our  gmt  four  iss  tliat  the  Aiminiatrative  Beform  Associa* 
tioQ  igi  going  not  a  littlo  too  faat^  end  is  prone  and  eager  to 
tbcbw  awiqr  tba  power  of  effecting  a  moderate  but  certain  goodi 
iq  tbe  {pmping  efiEort  at  a  victory  of  a  lai^r  bub  far  less  bm^r 
ficial  eharmeter* 

To  the  eaieut  (hat  these  Beforme)rs  go  in  amelioFating  and 
amending  wImA  is  e^iaking  without  too  radical  a  cluingfv  we 
also  aie  fiefermets^  earnest  and  sincere*    Bat  the  moment 
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tliat  the  cry,  already  too  unmistakeably  raised  by  their  ove 
excited  partizans,  becomes  distinct,  urging  farther  and  faste 
progress,  and  the  dangerous  policy  of  total  subversion^  for  th 
wild  purpose  of  random  substitution  or  ciCating  anew^  or  givinj 
undue  preponderance  to  a  part  of  what  is  existing  alread} 
that  moment  we  must  be  permitted  to  draw  back  and  declin 
the  responsibility  of  results  easily  to  be  foreseen^  and  mos 
earnestly  and  seriously  to  be  deprecated. 

Upon  full  and  calm  consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  sub 
ject,  taking  into  account  the  existing  and  long  estabtishei 
state  of  things  in  England,  the  dangerous  and  volcanic  aspec 
of  affairs  abroad,  and  all  the  considerations  we  have  bee 
urging  in  the  present  paper,  we  are  bound  to  express  ou 
firmly  seated  opinion  that  change,  in  the  direction  to  whic 
the  agitation  points  of  the  Administrative  Beform  Association 
has  for  the  present  gone  far  enough,  and  that  a  sufficient  paua 
ought  now  be  made  to  give  a  full  opportunity  of  testing  th 
efficacy  for  good  or  for  evil,  whichever  it  may  prove  to  be,  c 
what  has  already  been  accomplished.  We  do  not  hesitate  t 
say,  that  up  to  the  period  of  the  recent  parliamentary  advanc 
sQccessfully  made  by  the  over  ardent  Lord  Qoderich,  w 
think  the  progress  of  the  movement  had  been  entirely  benefi 
cial  and  laudable.  The  undue  and  excessive  preponderanc 
of  the  aristocratic  body  in  the  state  had  received  a  salutary  an 
wholesome  and  very  needed  check.  Nepotism  and  favoritisr 
and  abuse  of  patronage  had  not  indeed  been  put  an  end  to  an' 
done  away  with,  but  they  had  been  exposed  and  in  public  con 
demned,  and  the  counteracting  principle  of  encouraging,  fos 
tering  and  rewarding  merit  had  been  proclaimed  and  was  bein 
acted  upon.  The  i^ly  monstrous  practice  of  filling  the  publi 
offices  with  nominees  of  influential  individuals, — these  nomi 
iiees  in  a  very  great  multitude  of  cases  possessing  in  realty  n 
other  qualification  in  the  world  for  public  employment  tha 
the  mere  fact  of  being  recommended  oy  individuals  of  positio 
and  influence-*has  been  nearly  altogether  stopped,  scarcdy 
single  appointment  now  occurring  without  the  previous  te^  o 
an  examination  of  a  real  and  practical,  and  in  several  instance 
a  severe  nature ;  and  a  crowd  of  candidates  who  failed  unde 
the  test,  having  been  rejected  for  that  cause,  notwithstandinj 
the  influence  of  their  patrons.  This  alone  is  a  great  step— 
wonderful  change  from  the  constant  and  immemorial  custori 
theretofore  existing,  and  a  change  effected  with  marvellou 
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npiditj  and  socceas.  It  would  be  well --it  would  be  wise— it 
would  be  tafs — here  for  awhile  to  make  a  pause^  and  give  fair 
play  to  an  experiment  not  only  promising  so  well,  bat  that 
nas  alreadj  produced  such  unexpected  and  excellent  results. 

In  iact  the  impatient  pushing  onwards,  upon  which  we  have 
been  lemarkiugy  has,  along  with  its  darker  characteristics  and 
tendencies,  one  trait  and  one  tendency  enough  in  itself  to  abate 
our  disposition  to  yield  to  and  help  it  forward :  *^  Ste^toi  de  li 
jveje  m'y  meiU^!  is  the  epigrammatic  phrase  in  which  our  good 
allies  and  neighbours  of  Prance  convey  their  appreciation,  of. 
the  motives  actuating,  in  their  opinion,  the  middle  class  refor- 
mers or  perturbators,  who  have  twice  so  seriously  shaken  the 
social  edifice  in  that  country.  ''  Let  the  aristocracy  make  room 
for  ui*  I  would  be  the  candid  and  literal  application  of  this 
expression,  translated  and  applied  to  the  aspiring  reformists  of 
the  middle  class  in  England.    They  object  to  the  state  fur- 
nishing employment  and  means  of  emolument  to  the  scions 
and  prot^^  of  the  aristocracy.   They  have  not  the  slightest 
objeclion,  or  rather  they  have  the  direct  itUeiUumi  that  the 
Stale  shall  transfer  its  favors  and  its  advantages  to  the  ariato- 
democraey,  or  plutocracy  as  we  may  term  them.  But  fortunately 
there  is,  besides  that  formidable  third  party,  the  real  Democracy, 
(to  whose  ultimate  profit  all  the  restless  scheming  and  cabal- 
hug  of  the  pluheratie  class  are  ever  sure  to  tend),  yet  a  fourth 
party  in  ijie  case — the  rational,  moderate  and  dUintereattd 
fiienda  of  reform,  and  up  to  this  they  have  succeeded  in  de- 
laying a  little  the  unseemly  rush  of  those  whose  motives  in 
cUfflouring  for  administrative  ameliorations  are  at  the  best  so 
open  to  heavy  suspicion  and  distrust.    All  who  are  true  friends 
to  salntary  change,  which  inevitably  implies  (in  order  to  be 
salutary)  that  whatever  is  good,  stable  and  necessary  in  the 
eiisting  state  of  things  should  be  maintained  and  defended — 
oQght  to  rally  at  once  and  determinedly  to  those  who  have 
taken  the  temporarily  unpopular,  but  manlv  and  constitutional 
part,  of  insisting  that  our  Institutions  shall  not  be  rashly  and 
suddenly  changed  to  suit  a  theory,  or  a  party-purpose,  but 
that  each  step  in  alteration,  while  taken  with  a  due  alacrity  of 
obedience  to  the  national  will,  when  fully  and  fairly  ascertaitied 
and  enunciated  through  the  proper  organs,  shall  be  taken  also 
with  a  full  consideration  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  par* 
ties  and  classes  in  the  State,  and  a  clear  and  just  appreciation 
of,  and  preparation  for,  the  results  which  are  naturally  to  bo : 
expected  to  ensue. 
18 
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Id  one  direction  there  is  perhaps  less  danger  to  be  present^ 
anticipated  from  an  energetic  movement  onwards  than  in  inott 
others,  and  thither  we  would  fain  direct  the  excess  of  energy 
from  which  we  anticipate  evil  consequences  in  those  others. 
Military  Reform  offisrs  a  wide  and  fair  field  for  action — a  field 
wider  at  least  just  now,  and  more  requiring  attention  for  the 
time,  than  the  Civil  Service,  inasmuch  as  while  there  is  in  the 
latter  a  positive  and  incontestable  manifestation  of  willingness 
to  accept,  or  (if  the  phrase  be  thought  more  suitable)  a  sab- 
missiveness  in  adopting  ameliorating  changes,  in  the  admin^ 
istration  of  the  Military  Service  there  has,  on  the  contrary, 
been  displayed  an  equallv  decided,  or  still  more  marked  tendency 
to  relapse  into  all  the  old  abuses  and  mischiefs  of  that  admin- 
istration. It  will  be  seen  that  we  by  no  means  propose  a 
suspension  of  action  ;  and  that  those  who  having  once  tested 
the  aigrihdolce  of  public  agitation,  are  longing  for  its  seductive 
piquancy  again,  need  not  fear  that  we  propose  to  them  to  starve 
their  ta^s,but  rather  to  turn  to  where  they  can  still  more 
abundantly  gratify  and  satiate  them.  There  is  no  stone  oi 
Sisyphus  to  labour  at  continually  and  vainly  in  the  Civil  Service, 
or  if  there  were,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  has,  contrary  to  ail 
the  traditions  of  Tartarus,  at  length  been  pushed  over  the 
summit — if  only  a  little  way,  still  enough  to  save  us  from  im- 
mediate recoil.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  upheaving  and  strain- 
ing and  upheaving  again, that  has  been  used  with  the  dead  weight 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  threatens  to  terminate  only  in  a  heavier 
and  more  hopeless  rebound  than  ever  before.  Thither  then — 
thither  let  every  one  turn  who  is  earnest  in  the  cause  of  Beforra 
— thither  let  them  bring  and  muster  all  their  energies,  for 
there  all  will  be  wanting  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  very 
determined,  and,  considering  the  bent  of  public  opinion,  the  not 
a  little  audacious  retrograde  demonstrations  of  the  ruhng  powers 
in  the  administration  of  our  Military  Affairs. 

The  appointment  of  Lieutenant  General  the  Earl  of  Lucan, 
Lieutenant  General  Airey,  and  Colonel  Gordon  to  high  military- 
posts  and  honors  at  home,  immediately  upon  their  return — 
(a  return  too  made  while  the  war  was  fiercely  raging) — from 
the  Crimea,  where  their  utter  and  amazing  incapacity,  perverse^ 
ness,  and  blundering  were  productive  of  such  disastrous  results, 
are  scarcely  to  be  spoken  of  with  ordinary  patience.  In  truth 
those  appointments  have,  by  their  enormous  incongruity 
and^  impropriety,  in  a  manner  paralysed  the  public  mind  and 
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midered  it  as  yet,  as  it  were,  almost  speechless*  with  astonish- 
ment. While  the  indignation  they  li^ve  excited  is  perfectly 
well  knowti  and  already  not  a  little  dreaded  at  head-quarters, 
the  practical  demonstrationd  of  it  have  been  as  yet  few  and 
limited— a  matter,  however,  in  which,  if  w^  do  not  very  much 
mistake  the  signs  of  the  times,  there  will  very  speedily  be  A  most 
numistakeable  change. 

The  incriminating  Report  of  Colonel  Tulloch  and  Sir  John 

M'Ncill — criminatory  of  the  three  officers  mentioned  in  the 

preceding  paragraph — has  ^unk  d^p  into  the  public  mind, 

and  received  as  it  deserved  the  fullest  credence  as  an  honest, 

tinbiaased,  careful,  and  searching  expdd^  of  misconduct,  that 

escapes  the  deeper  stigma  of  (in  effect,)  vturderous  criminality, 

only  by  the  somewhat  mercifully  allowed  plea  of  incapacity. 

"The  Enquiry  into  an  Enquiry** — or  Viftual  trial o{ the  Crimean 

Commissioners  themselves,  for  darirtg  to  speak  the  truth  about 

the  monstrous  doings  and  still  more  mYinstrous  omissions  of  the 

Military  Chiefs  in  the  late  campaigns,  will,  instead  of  mitigating 

the  popular  resentment  by  blinding  our  eyes  and  misleading 

our  judgments,  as  there  is  but  too  mocli  reason  to  believe  was 

the  intent  with  which  it  was  set  6n  foot,  and  is  being  carried 

out,  must  only  tend  in  ideality  to  increase  still  more  the  general 

and  just  exasperation,  and  not  very  improbably  occasion  ere 

▼ery  long,  an  explosion  that  will  not  (Jniy  shatter  to  pieces  the 

frail  and  rickety  defences  that  have  recently  been  set  up,  but 

open  a  wide  and  ruinous  break  intb  the  very  heart  of  th^  grim 

and  frowning  old  citadel  itself,  of  military  mismanagement, 

favoritism  and  maladministration. 

There  were  and  are  a  littmbe^  6f  drcumstaneesr  about  this 
really  most  unnecesdafy  CoramisdibH  of  Enquiry  into  the  Cri- 
mean Commissioners'  Report,  (Jalculated  not  merely  to  breed 
suspicion  of  it  and  of  the  motives  of  those  Who  forced  it  upon 
the  Government,  but  aOtually  to  condemn  thetti.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  shallow  pr^tt  be  depended  upon,  as  it  has  been 
to  a  considerable  extent,  that  in  fairness  towards  the  inculpated 
parties,  such  an  etiquiry  ought  to  be  made  in  order  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  defending  and  if  possible  clearing 
themselves  from  the  charges  brought  against  them,  the  answer 
is  prompt  artd  full — that  these  men  Aad  that  opportunity  when 
the  Crimean  Commissioners  Were  actually  sitting  in  the  camp 
before  Sebastopol,  where  all  necessary  witnesses  were  on  the 
spot,  or  within  easy  reach  of  summons  from  Constantinople. 
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The  evidence  already  given  before  tlie  new  Commission  or  /»- 
qnmtion  in  the  hall  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  has  established,  in 
spite  of  the  attempted  denial— ^ (a  denial  noi  repealed  when  tbo, 
refutation  proved  so  unexpectedly  at  hand)— of  Colonel  Gor- 
don as  to  his  having  had  full  warning  and  notice  of  the  extent 
and  natnre  of  the  questions  he  had  to  answer, — that  the  am- 
plest opportunity  was  given  by  Colonel  TuUoch  and  Sir  John 
McNeill  to  all  parties  implicated  to  make  their  own  case  in 
defence.  But  if  even  after  this  it  had  been  really  necessary  to 
dve  those  parties  further  opportunity,  as  has  now  been  given, 
ror  the  same  purpose,  surely  the  Crimean  Commissioners  them- 
selves should  have  been  shown  equal  fair  play,  and  got  equal 
facilities  to  bring  forward  any  evidence  they  might  deem  ne- 
cessary to  bear  out  the  £eport  which  they  have  so  honestly 
made.  This,  however,  is  denied  to  them  !  Some  of  their  most 
important  witnesses  are  yet  in  the  Crimea  or  otherwise  absent 
from  the  country.  Six,  or  perhaps  even  three  months'  delay, 
would  ensure  that  all  persons  whose  testimony  might  be 
considered  at  all  necessary,  should  be  brought  within  reach  of 
call ;  but  the  aggrieved  dignity  of  the  three  high-placed  favorites 
of  the  Horse  Guards  would  not  brook  even  that  delay,  and  their 
favor  at  head-quarters  has  made  their  impatience  prevail.  On 
which  side  the  advantage  of  this  highhanded  promptitude  is, 
tliere  cannot  be  any  doubt. 

In  the  second  place,  there  was  a  most  significant  demon- 
stration of  unwillingness,  on  the  part  of  several  general  officers 
to  be  members  oY  the  Chelsea  Court  of  Enquiry.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  medical  certificates,  under  which  so  many 
were  excused,  were  altogether  unfounded ;  but  one  glance  at  the 
old  officers  who  have  ultimately  had  this  onerous  duty  put 
upon  them,  will  at  once  convince  the  observer  that  quite  as 
much  justification  for  such  certificates  could  be  found  among 
those  who  do  sit  as  for  those  who  have  escaped  the  task.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  the  civilian,  that  men  who  have  attained 
high  rank  in  their  profession  after  a  long  period  of  well  recog- 
nized service,  should  yet  appear  to  shrink,  like  a  half-fledged 
ensign,  from  the  chance  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  Horse 
Guards ;  but  there  is  a  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  effects  of 
early  and  constant  training  in  every  profession,  and  the  princi- 
ple and  practice  of  unreasoning  obedience  and  submission  gets 
to  be  implanted  so  deeply  in  the  bosom  of  a  military  man  as  to 
become  as  it  were  a  second  and  stronger  nature.    Accordingly 
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there  has  been  a  decided  ihrinHng  from  the  chance  of  liaving 
K)  maintain  the  conclusions  of  the  Crimean  Commissioner!? 
Report  against  the  known  will  of  the  high  Military  Authority 
to  whom  Lord  Lucan,  Oeneral  Airey,  and  Colonel  Gordon  owe 
their  most  questionable  appointments. 

In  the  third  place,  there  have  been  demonstrations  by  the 
fashionable  audiences  attending  in  Chelsea  Hall,  which  if 
the  members  of  the  present  Court  of  Enquiry  be  at  all  impres- 
sionable, may  have  their  effect  upon  the  verdict — an  effect 
unfavourable  to  the  Crimean  Commissioners,  in  consequence 
of  those  unbecoming  and  most  improper  demonstrations. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  over  readiness  and  sweeping  assertions 

of  some  of  the  chief  witnesses  has  a  peculiar  significance. 

High  officers  of  one  service  seem  to  think  it  necessary  at  all 

hazards  to  defend  their  equally  fortunate  brethren  of  the  other* 

li  is  true  that,  as  always  happens  with  over-earnest  (and  possi* 

Uy  not  aver- sincere)  witnesses,  the  excess  of  zeal  betrays  into 

strange  mistakes  and  contradictions.     A  Naval  chief  of  old  and 

long  service  suddenly  finds  himself  ignorantofwhatthe  youngest 

•*  reefer"  in  his  fleet  will  know,  the  number  of  yards  of  canvas 

that  his  ship  can  spread !     And  this  obliviousness  takes  place 

exactly  when  it  was  of  importance  to  the  Crimean  Coramis- 

.^ioners  that  such  a  fact  should  be  accurately  stated,  while  it 

was  of  equal  importance  to  the  other  parties  in  the    trial  or 

"  enqvkir^*  to  have  it  left  in  doubt !    Again,  the  fact  known  to 

the  most  casual  traveller,  that  CoustantiuDple  is  a  city  of  wood 

buildings,  and  therefore  must  have  a  number  of  carpenters 

among  its  population,  is  delibetately  ignored  under  the  same 

circumstances  by  one  who,  from  his  position,  must  have  had 

|)eculiar  opportunities  of  being  aware  of  the  fact.  It  was,  how- 

ever,  a  trofubleaomefaci  for  the  inculpated  land-officers ;    and 

the  same  high  naval  authority,  in  an  outburst  of  professional 

zeal,  boasts  of  a  small  party  of  his  seamen,  (without  carpentere 

mtrng  them)  having  erected  shelter  for  five  or  six  times  their 

number  of  soldiers  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  forgetting  in 

Ills  haste  that  he  had  before  said,  (when  it  was  convenient  to 

do  so,)  that  without  carpenters  shelter  could  not  have  been 

constructed  for  men  or  horses — that  he  had  no  carpenters  to 

>[)are, — and  that  sailors  sent  on  shore  for  the  purpose  would 

l)e  useless. 

We  have  been  betrayed  into  some  length  on  this  subject,  for 
it  is  one  on  which  it  is  but  natural  to  feel  strongly  and  there- 
fore to  sjieak  freely.    We  do  not  regret  the  delay,  if  it  operate^ 
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as  we  hap^d  it  mighty,  to  dravT  the  attention  of  our  earnesl 
Reform-agitators  to  the  grievoas  defects  and  evik  of  the  Mili- 
tary AdmiBistration  of  the  Empire,  i^nd,  aa  before  remariced, 
to  the  large  and  wide  field  for  their  exertions  which  k  exhibits. 
He  who  runs  may  read  in  the  appointments  to  high  posidoi] 
at  home  of  the  o$cer$  inculpated  by  the  CrimeaR  Commis- 
sion, and  in  the  manner  in  wluch  it  is  sought  to  throw  diaeredil 
upon  the  honest  and  truth-telling  Beport  of  that  CommissioD^ 
that  whatever  might  be  the  progress  of  BeforiQ  in  the  CSvi 
Service,  however  great  or  limited  may  be  the  conoessicma  re 
garding  it  that  have  been  and  are  beiqg  made  to  public  opinioi 
-^(and  those  concessions  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  arei^  anc 
valuable) — it  seems  to  be  determined  not  merely  to  resist  iti 
progress  in  military  matters  with  the  vis  iiiertis  of  that  leas 
responsible  and  most  arbitrary  of  Government  Departments 
the  Horse  Guards,  but  as  it  were  to  put  into  active  pcactio 
the  military  tactics  of  "carrying  the  war  into  the  enem/i 
country'*  by  boldly  and  in  the  face  of  day  rivalling  the  mos 
flagrant  and  unblushing  deeds  of  the  old  corruptiou-times 
Surely  our  ardent  Eeformers  will  not  be  daiiuted  by  this  plaii 
defiance,  daring  though  it  bei  but  will  accept  the  gaAntk 
thrown  down,  apd  proceed  to  te^ch  Lord  Qardiage^  and  vho 
ever  were  his  accessaries,  in  th^  outrage  uppn  public,  opirooo 
that  the  day  is  gone  by  for  eveir  whqn  su<ch  practices  Qoold  b 
allowed  to  escape  with  impunity* 

A  significant  though  rude  and  coarse  phra3e,  which  is  8ai( 
to  have  been  frequently  heard  in  the  lines  of  ouir  Allips  during 
the  long  siege  of  Bussia's  southern  stronghold,  shoul4>  help  U 
call  the  attention  of  our  B«formers  to  Military  matters : — **  Th( 
English  are  an  army  of  lions,  led  by  asses'* !  was  the  pith; 
sentence  pron^Qunced  upon  our  forces  by  the  French.  Whethe 
our  epigrammatic  neighboujrs  meant  to  include  the  regixDenta 
officers  or  not,  under  the  not  very  compliment;ary  designatioi 
just  given,  we  cannot  say^  but  there  is  of  course  no  daqbt  thai 
they  meant  it  to  apply  in  its  full  focce  to  the  leaders  of  ooj 
army  ;  and  as  these  have  in  their  time  be^n  regimental 
officers,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  any  line  iS;  drawn  at  all 
between  the  grades.  And  certainly  whenever  and  whwevei 
a;iy  separate  responsibility  has  chanced  to  fall  upon  a  mere 
regimental  officer — one  of  those  opportunities  which  the 
Frenchman,  soldier-born  and  soldier-bred,,  is  evfer  sure  to  turn 
to  advantage  and  to  personal  distinction^ — our  officers  of  tbe 
subordinate,  as  of  the  higher  grade,  hfive  won  the  praise  of 
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most  chivalroas  gallanlTj  and  most  unhesitating  self-devotion, 
but  not  one  iota  more.  Military  science  has  been  shown  to  be 
to  them  as  it  were  a  sealed  book,  owing  to  the  grievoas  defects 
of  their  military  education.  It  is  true  matters  have  in  some 
slight  degree  been  improved  theoretically  in  this  respect,  as  a 
certain  examination  formidable  on  paper  to  men  of  imperfect 
Ceacbing,  has  been  established  now  some  years^  but  in  practice 
and  retJity  there  has  been  little  value  in  it,  as  a  few  months* 
a>sidQ0U8  cramming  has  helped  scores  of  incompetent  men  over 
it,  and  enabled  them  to  attain  the  desired  object  of  proinoiion, 
when  they  ^  qmckly  terg6f  tft^  ifl-rfssorted  and  uiid?gedted 
lesson  they  bad  to  get  up  ki  sbch  hisdt. 

To  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  inefficiency  of  90  tnany  of 
our  brave  officers — inefficiency  not  only  as  to  the^  higher 
branches  of  military  knowleage,  but  often  as  to  mafters  of  the 
commonest  necessity  in  the  field — (it  being  always  understood 
that  we  do  not  speak  of  mere  fighting  at  close  quarters) — is 
then  an  object  of  vital  interest  and  importance.     Incapacity 
and  bbnderiikg  in  military  affairs  h^  assu(redly  cost  us^the  los» 
of  at  least  otie  half  of  tiie  gallant  little  army  we  sent  to  the 
Crimea — ^th*  very  flower  of  our  army  as  then  existiiig.  No  iba;n 
can  with  any  confidence  predict,  in  the  present  lowering  state 
of  the  political  firsiament  of  Earopey  that  peace  will  be  endu*<i 
ring.    No  staCesmatf  will  deny  that  there  are  elements  of  con- 
fusion and  disraptioir  abroiidy  that  may  ^re  many  nnmths  sell 
roaring  war  once  mortf  b^^wisen  powi^rful  stated,  aAd  otice  again 
task  all  our  resources  to,  bear  our  inevitable  part  well  and 
effectively  in  the  strife*     It  therefore  instantly  imports  us  to 
bok  to  the  administration  and  ikiaiiagement  of  oux^  military 
aiaifsi  Co  s^e  if  the  defe<its  and  evils  therein  proven  by  the 
bitter  experience  of  the  War  just  concluded  are  being  remedied. 
Perbapsy  fortunately  for  us,  the  Horse  Guards  have  giV^i  a 
very  startling  proof  that  such  is   not  the  cas^.     We  mijgbt 
have  gone  to  sleep  iii'  over  confidences   wie  are   stiddenly 
awakened  toincreased' distrust  and  more  energetic  action.  U-ere 
then  is  the  field,  and  a  good*  and  wide  field  for  omf  Adminifl- 
tfatiVe  Befolrmers,  where  all  their  enei'gies  will  find  employment, 
aad  where,  by  well  directed  and  well  sustained  agitation,  they 
ihust  accomplish  most  important  aiid  most  beneficial  alterations 
and  reforms.     To  aid  them  in  the  task,  by  exposing  so  far  aei 
mt  ability  permits^  the  evils  most  crying  for  ia)m<kliat^'remedy, 
will  Ije  our  task  and  a  labour  of  love,  in  the  succeeding  num* 
ber  of  the  Irish  Quarterly  Review. 
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Art.  VI.— IRISH  FISHERIES. 

Tke  PUherieiy  considered  as  a  National  Resource,  wUh  Corn 
menis  upon  ike  Laws  relating  to  them  ;  being  a  eollectiot 
of  Articles  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  Fisheries.  PuUishsi 
at  different  periods.  By  Robert  Worthington,  Esq. 
Barrister-ai-Law.  Dublin :  Edward  J.  Milliken,  15  Ciollegc 
Green,  1856. 


In  the  last  Namber  of  the  Irish  Quarterit  Rbvikw,  wi 
commented  at  some  length  apon  the  able  pamphlet  of  Captaii 
Symonds,  respecting  the  objects  of  ''The  London  and  Wes 
of  Ireland  Fishing  and  Fish  Manure  Company.''  We  noi 
turn  with  much  pleasure  to  a  little  volume  which  has  vet] 
lately  made  its  appearance,  and  which  is  a  compilation  o 
articles,  written  from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Worthington,  ai 
Irish  Barrister.  Unlike  the  work  of  Captain  Symonds,  Mr 
Worthington's  treatise  relates  principally  to  River  Fisheries^ 
though  we  must  not  omit  to  slate,  that  he  devotes  no  incon- 
siderable space  to  the  discussion  of  those  of  the  coasts  and  deq 
seas,  and  to  the  insertion  of  excellent  suggestions  for  their  fill] 
development,  and  of  well-grounded  beliefs  in  the  highly  rema- 
nerative  results  which  would  be  likely  to  follow  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course.  Those  who  are  even  moderately  acquainted 
with  the  valuable  nature  of  our  Salmon  Fisheries^  must  see  at 
once  the  usefulness  of  any  undertaking  set  on  foot  for  tbe 
purpose  of  reforming  the  abuses  which  have  almost  threatened 
their  speedy  extinction,  and  there  are  few  Irishmen  with  any 
pretence  to  patriotism  and  just  feelings,  who  would  not  gladly 
behold  such  an  important  element  of  tlie  wealth  of  the  countiy 
preserved  from  this  fate.  If  any  analogy  could  be  instituted 
between  the  right  of  the  commonalty  to  fish  our  rivers  ''ad 
libitum,^'  and  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  receive  adequate 
remuneration  for  the  permanent  improvements  which  he  has 
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made  upon  his  holding,  under  snch  circnm$Unce»,  many  grave 
doobte  might  be  entertained  aa  to  whether  any  restrictions 
which   interfered  with   tliis  natural  and  just  right  should  be 
suffered  to  exist.     But  such  a  comparison  would  be  ridiculous 
in  the  extreme,  and  could  not  last  a  moment ;  properties  of 
this  nature  are  aa  sacred,  and  as  well  founded  as  any  others 
can  be;  as  they  are  not  parcelled  out  here  and  there  in  small 
divisions,  the  public  can  have  no  claim  whatever  upon  them, 
and  a  demand  upon  the  proprietor  to  relinquish  his  right  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  his  fisheries,  would  be  as  reasonable  as  to 
^k  him  to  deliver  up  his  mansion,  and  bis  landed  estates.     A 
fitting  proof  of  the  wise  intention  of  Providence  that  this 
source  of  wealth  should  be  regulated  and  develo|)ed  by  indi- 
vidual, or  commercial  enterprise,  is  afforded  in  these  plain  facts» 
first,  that  it  would  forfeit  its  existence  by  the  estabUshment  of 
any  other  system  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  effective  carrying  out 
of  either  of  these  legitimate  plans,  would  be  necessarily  attended 
by  advantages  to  the  country  at  large,  a  thousand  fold  greater 
in  the  increased  abundance  and  cheapness  of  the  Fish  Markets, 
than  those  to  be  obtained  under  the  auspices  of  communistic 
principles.     Mr.   Worthingtou,  it  will  be  easily  observed  in 
ihe  passages  which  we  will  subsequently  cite,  brings  to  his 
work  much  practical  knowledge,  talent,  energy,  and  skill,  added 
to  which  he  evinces  no  ordinary  amount  of  information  regard- 
ing the  ancient  Irish  Fishery  Enactments.    Occasionally  we 
receive  unmistakeable   evidences  of  his  patriotic  nature,  and 
behold  vivid  signs  of  an  ardent  longing  for  the  appearance  of 
vbat  in  many  instances  he  justly  supposes  would  confer  solid 
benefits  upon  his  country  :  and  it  is  with  the  most  unaffected 
sincerity,  we  offer  him  our  humble  sympathy,   at  the  same 
time  entertaining  a  reasonable  hope  that  his  excellent  sugges- 
tions may  be  acted  upon  at  no  distant  day. 

In  his  opening  chapter  Mr.  Worthington,  having  descanted 
opon  the  almost  total  decay  of  the  English  Salmon  Fisheries,  and 
the  great  falling  off  of  those  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  showing 
liow,  owing  to  its  scarcity,  Salmon  is  a  dish  almost  unknown  lo 
the  poor,  and  dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  England  is  completely 
dependant  upon  Ireland  and  Scotland  for  this  fish,  while  by 
the  aid  of  steam  we  are  enabled  to  lay  the  produce  of  every 
river  in  the  country,  on  the  London  tables,  in  such  a  state  of 
freshness  as  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  appetites,  then  . 
favours  us  with  some  interesting  historical  matter,  relative  to 
the  ancient  charter  and  patent  weirs  of  Ireland. 
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This  ImkU  lit  into  a  abort  ^graiaoo,  and  m  few  abMrvaiioiii, 
conoeroing  the  history  of  the  aaciebt  ebarter  and  t>aleDt  weira  of  tbk 
kingdom.  No  doubt,  at  a  remote  period,  a  necessity  arose  for  a 
fixed  mode  of  capturing  salmon  in  our  rivers,  for  the  supply  of 
markets  inehief  cities  or  towns:  the  imagination  must  be  vivid, 
wbiob  caD  conjeetnre  a  time  When  thei  rude  Anglkig  tackls  of  cmr 
ancestors  was  idoae  regarded  as  a  oieaiiB  adequate  to  the  svpply  oi 
the  public  waats.  We  learn  from  undoubted  records,  that  at  a  very 
early  period  of  our  history,  purprestures,  or  weirs,  were  used  in  this 
country  for  the  capture  of  salmon,  and  were,  for  many  centuries, 
»abjected  to  legisls^ve  control ;  hence  the  origin  and  the  title  of  the 
Salmon-weirs,  or  great  Salmon-fisheries  of  this  kingdom;  they 
existed  certainly  when  the  Danes  held  sway  in  Ireland,  and  were 
Kubsequently  confirmed,  or  granted  by  the  Crown,  hj  charter,  or 

J  latent,  to  corporations  and  others,  who  had  acquired  territorial  rights. 
A  this  manner  rights  of  several  fishery  were  founded  ;  a  large 
proportion  of  those  fisheries  falling  into  hands  of  monastiti  mstitu- 
tioBS— being  annexed  to  abbeys,  aad  other  religious  houses^  The 
weirs  of  Lismore,  of  Gill  Abbey,  and  many  o^ersy  were  steongst 
the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Church.  The  Abbots  of  Mellifont 
possessed  three  weirs  upon  the  Boyne,  and  upon  a  writ  of  Manstrcnu 
tU  droit,  in  the  reign  o#  Edward  III.,  their  title  was  heM  good. 
St.  Mary's  Abbey  at  Dublin,  enjoyed  a  special  grant  of  fishery  in 
the  waters  of  the  Avon  Liffey  i  and  in  the  year  1220,  the  lordlj 
Prior  of  Kilmainham  had  to  submit  to  an  inquiry,  respecting  hii 
title  to  the  structure,  which  fbrrtis  the  present  Isiand-bridee  weir 
At  Limerick,  in  the  reeent  trials  respecting  the  title  to  Cne  gre^l 
lax- weir  amd  Fishery,  now  the  property  of  the  Liiherick  Corporation, 
the  title  was  deduced  from  a  charter  granted  by  King  Johny  in  tbi 
year  1202,  to  William  de  Bradosa.  Tnese^  not  to  mention  numerous 
other  instances,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  carry  back  the  title  of  those 
obnoxious  purprestures,  at  all  events,  into  a  pretty  remote  anti- 
quity. 

Au  act  passed  in  1S42  interfcDed  materially  With  acknow- 
ledged rights,  and  declared  that  those  ancient  weirs  and  fisheries 
founded  by  our  ancestors,  and  handed  down  to  us  by  corporations^ 
were  monopolies.  According  to  Mr.  Worthington,  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Connolly,  the  member  for  Donegal,  is  calcu- 
lated to  remove  the  injurious  effects  of  that  act,  and  to 
substitute  others  in  their  place,  by  means  of  which  these  fisheries 
may  be  pteced  in  a  position  from  which  unexampled  prosperity 
can  be  derived. 

The  Bill  proposes  to  prohibit  the  use  of  fixed  engines  within  the 
mouth,  or  within  two  miles  of  the  mouth,  of  any  river  or  harbour, 
in  all  cases  in  which  a  prescriptive  title  to  use  such  engines  cannot 
be' shown  ;  and  the  length  of  possession  which  should  constitutes 
prescfriptive  right,  is  proposed  in  this  (and  in  all  other  cases  relating^ 
to  fisheries)  to  be  a  period  of  forty  years.    For  this  proposed  period 
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of  liniUtMD^  tliere  »  a  pr«eH«i«  in  the  EBg^tb  Act^  2  ft  9  Wil.  IV, 
c.  7ly  wfairii  shortein  tiw  period  of  pteKniption  m  oertaiD  conmon- 
Mb  eaMB^  and  onacU  that  it  ahall  not  be  neceetaiy,  in  proving  m 
preicrtptieay  or  that  a  ririit  has  been  exeroised  fireoi  *«  tinw  imme- 
laorialy*  to  incliMie  the  whole  period  of  time  from  the commenoement 
of  the  reign  of  Riehard  I .  The  Act  w«  refiar  to»  nibitituleB  shorter 
and  more  reaienable  periods,  for  prooH.  It  cannot  be  argued  that 
those  eaghiea  which  have  spruae  up^mnahroomxlikoy  sines*  184'S^  are 
recogniMd  by  the  law,  or  were  lawfuily  erected  acqordmgte^a.eetmd 
ronatmction  of  the  provisions,  even  of  the  statute  which  introduced 
th^ra.  The  21 8t  seetfon  of  the  Act  of  1842,  prohihitsr  their  erection, 
ui  anj  manner,  so  as  to  be  mjariomt  l»  jumigaiion ;  and  we  have 
nboBdaot  evidence 'before  us,  that  thoae  recent  fixtures  in  the  tide* 
«aj  have  interfered  with  navigation,*  and  tliat  more  explicit  legisla- 
lion  respecting  them  is  demanded.  Again  ;  to  interfere  iDJuriously 
with  the  pubHc  fishery,  is  contrary  to  the  common  law ;  and,  that  these 
novel  enshies  of  destmcdon  do  no  interfere,  reouires  Httle  argument^ 
or  elwdmiea :  they  have  h«d  a.  most  pernicuius  effect  upon  tha 
6aberiee  at  Urge  ;  tibey  have  reduced  the  grosa  produce  to  an  alarming 
extent ;  and  being  placed  near,  or  inside  the  mouths  of  rivers,  they 
t«ke  precedence  of  all  ancient  modes  of  capture,  and  deprive  not  only 
the  cnarter  weir  of  its  existing  rights-,  bnt  swaRbw  up  those  public 
righls  of  fishery  in  die  estuary,  whioh  belonged  to  the  eotman,  and* 
vhich  are  dei^ivedtq  bi«i  by  a  prescription  moeo  ancient  than  ther 
parchment  which  secures  the  landed  proprietor,,  on  the  shore,  in  his 
^lossessions^ 

A  deaeription  oC  the  bag-uet  will  giye  U6  a  tolenUe  idea  of 
its  destruc^e  naliure. 

Thie  machine—invented  by  some  cannie  Hielsndman — was  first 
iotrodttced  into  Ireland  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  bfusk.  It  is  a 
most  ingenious  contrivance ;  but  fated,  we  fear,  ^unless  timely  re- 
strictions he  interposed,  to  annihilate  ^t  genn9  salhio.  It  is  a  trap 
made  of  netting,  extended  upon  poles  in  such  a  manner,  that  when- 
immersed  in  the  sea,  it  smks  to  its  upper  surface,  and  then  floats,  so 
as  (e  f6rm  beneath- the  water,  a  cage,  or  compartment  like  a^  chamber, 
some  ten  or*  twehe  feet  square :  this  chamber  is  entered  by  a  narrow* 
door,  which  is  so  adapted  to  the  instincts  of  the  salmon,  that'  (iieugft 
be  enters  freely,  there  is  a  slight  labyrinth  which  bewilders  him,  aod- 
prevents  his  egress.  A  ••  leader,"  or  curtain' of  net- work,  one  or  two- 
bandred  yards  in  lengthy  extends  from  the  shore  to  this  chamber, 
and  as  the  salmon  is  known  to  keep  close- to  the  shore,  and  in  pro- 
eeedieg  towards  his  native  river,  to  traverse  the  indentations  of  the 
coast,  and  the  innermost  recesses  of  bays,  it  follows  that  in  his  pro- 
greu  along  the  coast,  he  strikes  against  the  leader'  of  the  fi^dnet, 
ami  being  thus  turned  oflT  into  deep  water,  he  goes  along  the- leader 
ID  the  same  way  that  he  was  befbre  traversing  the*  shore,  and  in  this 
wav  enters  the  chamber,  where  he  remains  until  captured.  Thir 
engine  is  so  certain  and  destructive  in  its  operations,  that  the  capture 

*  See  Captain  Frazer's  Report  to  the  Admiralty,  Jan.  1851. 
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of  50,  or  iOO  salmon^  wm  bjr  no  incMU  an  unntiuJ  performance 
a  bag.net  during  a  single  tide  t  but  salmon  lately  haVe  become  m< 
scaroe.  The  number  of  these  engines  now  in  nse«  and  their  efficiee 
wiU  give  some  idea  of  the  drain  Sins  put  upon  the  fisheries :  a  dr 
so  effeotoal^  that  it  has  almost  overthrown  all  property  in  Sslm 
fisheries ;  and  the  engine  now  becomes  almost  suicidal^  and  threat 
its  own  existence — at  least,  many  of  them  have  ceased  operatic 
merely  from  the  dearth  and  paucity  of  salmon  which  they  h 
themselves  occasioned* 

The  author  goes  on  to  show  the  extensive  depredati( 
committed  by  seals  and  porpoises,  owing  to  the  bag-net  sjste 
the  former  lurking  about  the  net,  and  often  succeeding 
getting  in  and  out  with  safety,  carrying  off  the  imprisor 
salmon,  and  the  latter  who  frequent  the  deep  water,  bei 
afforded  an  opportunity,  by  means  of  the  leader  of  the  net, 
following  their  prey,  whose  instinct  it  is  to  hug  the  shore,  t 
who  are  compelled  by  this  curtain  to  travel  seawards  in  i 
prosecution  of  their  journey.  He  dismisses  with  a  few  pit 
observations  the  specious  pretext  in  favor  of  the  bag-net,  whi 
insinuates  that  by  its  instrumentality,  the  fish  can  be  captui 
in  better  condition  than  it  could  otherwise ;  showing  how 
many  cases  the  salmon  reach  the  river  charter  weir  in  lit 
more  than  an  hour  after  they  leave  the  sea,  as  may  be  prov 
by  the  animalcule  or  parasite,  which  adheres  to  the  scales 
the  fish,  and  which  can  live  only  a  few  hours  after  its  arri^ 
in  fresh  water*  He  then  proceeds  with  fresh  arguments  agair 
the  bag-net. 

''  A  practici^  observation  or  two,  may  here  be  made  respectii 
some  peculiar  localities  on  the  sea-coast,  in  which  those  fixed  engin 
are  sometimes  erected,  and  in  which  the  use  of  them  has  a  mc 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  fisheries,  and  for  which  a  remedy  is  pr 
vided  in  the  Bill.  The  enabling  words  of  the  Statute  are,  that  su 
engines  may  be  erected  *' attached  to  the  shore*'  adjoining  the  land, 
right  of  which  the  engine  is  erected  ;  but  under  this  power  fized-ne 
have  been  erected  from  the  ends  of  piers,  and  artificial  break watei 
projecting  perhaps  a  mile  or  more,  into  the  sea.  A  provision 
made  in  tne  present  Bill,  to  prevent  this  practice,  whieh  is  an  aba 
of  the  enabling  power  ;  aud  we  proceed  to  show  why  this  may  1 
considered  to  be  a  judicious  and  proper  restriction.  When  a  fixe 
net  is  erected  from  the  extremity  of  a  pier,  the  pier  acts  as  leader 
the  net,  and  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  with  respect  i 
it*  as  if  the  curtain,  or  leader  of  the  net  itself,  was  of  similar  lengi 
with  the  pier,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  a  mile  or  more.  This  givi 
the  fixed-net  so  circumstanced  an  overwhelming  advantage  ;  i 
capture  is  most  destructive,  and  it  engrosses,  monopolizes,  or,  so  I 
speak,  takes  the  wind  out  of  the  sails,  of  all  fixed-nets  in  the  san 
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1oea]itj»  properij  and  kgalij  erected.  We  omit  to  take  adj  notice 
of  the  aojarj  to  navigation,  which  may  be  feared,  from  encouraging 
the  erection  of  fixtures  in  the  8e%  in  the  immediate  viopitj  of  pters 
and  artificial  barbonrs  ;  the  present  observations  are  confined  merelj 
to  the  moDopoliaing  ^fieot  of  such  an  enginCf  as  a  fishing  engine  ; 
Mid  to  the  equity  and  policy  of  not  extending  the  enabling  power 
beyond  its  strict  letter,  oy  providing,  that  the  net  shall  be  **  attached 
to  the  shore''  adjoining  the  land,  in  ri^h^  of  which  the  party  uses  it,< 
and  not  otherwise.  This  provision  will  supply  an  evident  omission/ 
sad  proTcnt  a  destructive  monopoly,  and  will  secure  equal  rights  to 
all  entitled  to  use  those  engines  on  the  shore." 

The  question  as  to  what  time  the  close  season  should 
commence  is  discussed  with  much  ability,  the  period  mentioueil 
in  Mr.  Connolly's  Bill,  namely  the  first  of  August,  meeting  the 
approval  of  the  author.  Some  admirable  suggestious  for  the 
pieservation  of  salmon  ensue;  such  as  protecting  from  capture 
all  fish  under  a  certain  weight,  and  making  such  alterations, 
in  weirs  as  would  enable  the  fish  to  pass  through  them.  The 
matter  of  outlay  is  important,  and  receives  due  attention. 

But  the  expense  of  these  structures  will,  after  all,  be  a  material, 
eonsideration.  The  funds  for  these  purposes  at  the  disposal  of 
Boards  of  Conservators  are  very  limited ;  and  as  mill-weirs  in  some 
rivers  are  numerous,  many  years  might  elapse  before  anything  effectuid 
could  be  done,  if  estimates  should  range  so  high  as  X50,  £100,  and 
even  considerably  higher.  We  think  economy,  therefore,  indispensable 
in  the  allocation  of  the  funds  applicable  to  this  purpose.  In  any  of 
the  plans  we  have  proposed,  we  should  say  £40  will  be  the  outside 
of  all  expenses,  but  in  the  most  effectual  plan  suggested,  namely, 
that  in  the  sluice  itself,  one-half  the  above  amount  will  amplv  suffice ; 
while  in  numerous  old,  ill-constructed,  and  uneven  weirs,  by  slight 
aids  or  very  simple  adaptations,  passes  effectual  for  every  purpose . 
intended,  and  permanent  as  the  rough  old  structure  itself,  can  be 
completed  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  ten  pounds. 

This  calculation  is  followed  by  hints  as  to  the  restriction  of 
tnglears,  and  by  reflections  on  the  jurisdiction  in  Fishery  cases 
to  be  given  to  Assistant  Barristers.  Much  important  infor- 
mation is  contained  in  the  calculation  which  we  now  lay  be- 
fore the  reader. 

"In  oonduding  our  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  Salmon- 
fisheries,  we  shall  submit  a  few  observations  as  to  the  aggregate  deficit 
of  the  Irish  Salmon-fisheries  since  1842,  which  is  the  matter  the 
public  has  to  deal  with.  Upon  this  point  we  are  really  afraid  to 
make  an  estimate,  as  any  calculation  of  ours  might  appear  incredible, 
bat  the  reader  may  form  some  estimate  himself  from  the  following 
dsit: — The  average  take  of  salmon  annually  at  the  chief  Salmon- 
fisheries,  at  that  period,  may  be  taken  at  about  2U0  tons  each ;  the 
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F^yle  MMrjr,  in  IB42,  produced  neatfh  9D0  tom,  and  it  is  m  remtirV' 
able  fact  that  in  the  reign  of  Oharle*  I.,  (aeeording  to  a  return  nia<k 
bj  Lord  Stralford),  the  produee  of  t^  Foyle  is  stated  at  240  tons  foi 
the  year  l(HI8 ;  the  Bann,  at  Ooleraine^  pr etfotnly  also,  had  b^er 
equally  fruitful ;  and  the  9hami6n  sttperiofr  to  al?.  Shortly  antericn 
«»  1642»  in  OM  town  on  the  Shannon  (the  to#n'  of  Glin).  £^,OCi 
wtirth  of  salmon  was  sold  in  one  season.  The  great  fishery  of  the  Mot 
at  Ballina ;  the  Blaclcwater,  at  Lismore  t  and  iMt^  not  least*  tb 
Erne,  at  BaUyehannon — produced  also  their  hundreds  of  ton.^ 
Perhape  those  now  tnentioned  might  be  placed  in  one  category,  tsn 
be  styled  first-class  rivers :  in  another  may  be  placed  the  Slaney,  Lee 
Suir,  Nore,  Barrow,  and  some  others,  which  may  be  termed  second 
f  class  rivers  ;  the  average  here  also  will  range  high,  thoueh  accurat 

returns  cannot  be  given,  as  public  rights  of  fishery  prevail  so  large! 
i  in  those  rivers.     Then  we  have  in  great  abundance  third*clas8  riven 

'   '    '  such  as  the  Laune,  the  Maine,  the  Boyne,  the  Liffey«  and  a  host  e 

others ;  in  all,  we  believe,  about  120  salmon  rivers.  Most  of  th 
third-class  rivers  will  average  from  ten  to  twenty  tons  each  ;  an 
even  the  most  inconstderahle  mountain  streams  of  Kerry,  and  othe 
districts^  will  yield,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  did  yield,  their  five  o 
six  tons  annually,  of  salmon  and  sea  trout ;  and  all  this  exclusive  c 
the  capture  of  salmon  in  the  sea,  and  at  the  mouths.  Here,  then,  i 
a  vast  aggregate,  the  annual  produce  of  our  Salmon-fisheries  dow 
to  1842.  But  how  stands  the  matter  now  ?  Let  the  proprietors  c 
the  large  Sahnon-fisheries  above  mentioned  state  what  amount  c 
rent  they  now  receive  firom  fisheries,  which  previously  had  paid  eac 
an  annual  rent  of  one,  two,  or  three  thousand  pounds.  The  Iris 
Society,  or  London  Company,  can  infiirm  us  what  rent  they  got  fo 
the  Foyle  fisheries  previous  to  that  year.  We  believe  we  are  ri^ 
in  saying  the  rent  was  £3,200  per  annum  ;  but  what  is  the  rent  now 
The  Foyle  fishery  was  set  up  to  be  let  last  February,  in  the  Guild 
hall,  London,  and  no  bidder  could  be  found  rash  enough  to  take  il 
In  every  district  of  the  country  ruin  has  stalked  among  the  fisheries 
fVom  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  a  ease  where  a  receive 
«ras  appointed,  We  could  show  an  instance  in  which  a  fishery,  in  th 
hands  of  the  receiver,  has  not  produced  any  profit  whatsoever,  whic! 
down  to  1942,  produced,  beyond  wages  and  expenses,  a  dear  profi 
of  £600  per  annum.  In  the  late  movement  connected  with  th 
fisheries,  the  Committee  appointed  at  a  Gteneral  meeting,  sent  printer 
queries  to  the  owners  of  all  Salmon-fiefaeries  m  Ireland,  both  in  river 
and  unon  the  sea-ooast ;  and  one  of  the  oueries  waa>  as  to  whethe 
there  had  been  an  increase  or  decrease  ot  produce  since  1842  ;  tb< 
answer  from  all  was  "  decrease.'*  In  some  cases,  tHe  decrease  wa 
stated  at  one-half,  in  others,  two^tfairds,  and  in  some:  the  produ6 
was  stated  at  literally  Dothkisv  We  have  all  the  doeottients  befbfi 
us,  and  with  impartiality  and  accuraey  we  can  declare  the  result  o; 
osn*  examination  to  be,  that  the  produce  f^om  all  the  Irish  Salmon 
fiaheriea  has  dwindled  to  one«thirdy  within  die  last  ten  years« 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  dissertation  on, ''  The 
Sea  and  Coast  Fisheries/'  The  writer  having  referred  to  Hoi- 
land,  Norway,  Newfoundland,  England,  and  Scotland,  as  in- 
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stances  of  countries  which  have  prospered  by  the  cultivation  of 
their  l^heries,  draws  this  sad  pictare  of  our  unhappy  Island. 

Let  «•   now  take   a  Tiew  of  our  Iri^h  soa^ooast.    Behold.  Che 

rooAeae  cottage... the  boat  stranded  on  the  beach«^the  coasl  almost 

depc^mlatedr^he  poor  hoaae  full.    How  is  this  ?    Do  the  herrings 

turn  tail  vpon  us,  or  shun  oar  shores  ?  or  haTO  the  turbot^  the  soie» 

and  all  tbe  finnT  tribes,  forsaken  us  ?    No  such  thing.    Is  our  coast 

populntioB  indodent  or  eowardly  ?  believe  it  not :  they  want  mstnie- 

tion  an4  enlture  ;  they  want  eneouragement  and  aid  $  but  they  are 

not  deftcieot  either  in  oourage  or  in  energy.    Our  fishermen  will  go 

to  un.  in  f<  eots/'  or  faoe  the  Atlantic  surge  in  '<  curraghs"  made  of 

canvn»a»  in  which  the  well^eqnipped  mariner  of  other  comi tries  would 

not  Tentnre  to  set  a  foot.    Neither  have  the  fish  deserted  us ;  they 

abound  npon  our  shores  ev  visit  our  bays  in  aeFcr^iailing  profusion  ; 

even  while  we  are  penning  these  lines>  a  fleet  of  Cornish  fishing  boats 

is  leaving  ear  shores,  laden  with  the  fit  reward  of  their  welUrequited 

toils.     Two  hundred  sail  of  these  vessels  dropped  anchor  in  Howth 

Uarboor  this  «eason»  and  fished  under  the  friendly  ray  of  the  Poolbeg 

and  Baiiy  lights,  almost  within  sight  of  onr  metropolis ;  and  each 

summer  they  carry  off  a  golden  harvest  in  the  presence  of  our  starving 

fishermen.    Our  fishermen  attend  npon  them,  land  their  fish,  or 

carry  it  to  distant  markets*  and  tbe  utmost  harmony  prevails  between 

them.    We  have  seen  and  conversed  with  these  intelligent  Ooraish- 

men ;  we  admire  their  skill,  their  energy,  their  superior  equipments, 

and  fishing-gear-.^but,  above  all,  their  mild  and  orderly  demeanour. 

Their  fleet,  as  we  have  said,  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  sail, 

and  frequently  in  some  seasons  consists  of  mnch  more :  these  boats, 

with  their  equipments,  are  worth  about  j^OO  each,  so  that  the  whole 

fleet  wiU  represent*  in  round  numbers,  a  capital  of  about  £40,000. 

They  arrived  at  Howth  this  season  on  the  28rd  of  June,  and  were  sJl 

off  on  the  1st  of  September.     Havinflp  fished  our  Dublin  coast,  they 

leave  the  henrii^  stiU  a)>undant  be^iud  tbem»  ai^d  hurry  back  to 

GorQwajU  to  be  in  time  for  the  grea^  pilchard  fishery  on  that  coast, 

which  only  lasts  a  brief  period,  when  they  reap  another  abundant 

harrest ;  and  some  of  them  this  season  again  returned  to  our  coast. 

and  again  ipet  the  herrings.    But  conllnmg  our  inquiries  solel  v  to 

their  catch  of  herriaga  on  our  own  ooaat9  during  the  months  of  July 

sad  Aqgtiat  of  the  present  year,  we  find  from  careful  inquiries  that 

most  of  those  boats  captureo  ^nd  sold  about  £200  worth  each  ;  thus 

clearing  almost  the  whole  floating  capital  of  their  fleet  within  a  period 

little  exceeding  two  months,  and  carrying  off  from  our  shores.  In 

hard  cash,  an  amount  little  short  of  £30,000. 

Mr,  Wqrthington  proposea  a  grant  in  aid  of  a  loan-fund  to 
enooorage  our  poor  nahernkeu,  briDging^  forward  the  town  of 
Howth  as  an  instance,  to  prove  what  results  would  follow  a 
successful  carrying  out  of  some  simple  measure  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

We  shalt  begin  our  exposition  with  Howth,  as  we  are  partial  to 
its  blue  elilBi.     We  take  upon  us  to  say  there  is  not  in  the  British 
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empire,  a  town  to  surpass  Howth  in  all  the  eoncomitanta  of  a  first- 
class  fishing-station.  Its  harbour  cost  half  a  million  ;  a  few  miles  io 
the  offing  a  <*  ball"  of  herrings,  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length,  and  one 
or  two  miles  in  thickness,  moves  annually-  alone  in  its  huge  and 
mysterious  migration.  The  Comishmen  take  a  handful  or  two  out 
of  them  (some  £20,000  or  £90,000  worth)  each  season,  and  then 
leave  them  unmolested  to  wend  their  way  in  slow  and  cnccessiTe 
shoals  along  our  coast.  A  railroad  has  its  terminus  dose  to  the  har- 
bour ;  we  have  stepped  the  distance,  and  it  is  just  forty  paces  from 
the  turn-table  of  tne  terminus,  to  the  gunwale  of  the  fishing-boat. 
Our  Dublin  Billingsgate,  the  wholesale  fish-market,  is  reached  in 
forty-five  minutes,  and,  as  a  market,  is  not  perhaps  equalled  in  ad- 
vantaees  by  anv  in  Qreat  Britain  ;  the  fish  are  sola  by  auction  at  aa 
early  hour  to  the  trade,  and  if  a  glut  of  herrings,  salmon,  turbot,  or 
other  fish  is  poured  in,  the  bulk  of  it  is  on  board  a  steamer  in  three 
hours  afterwards  on  its  way  to  Liverpool.  Not  to  waste  time  in 
details,  those  fish  next  day  are  exposed  for  sale  in  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham,  and  other  inland  towns*  "  bleeding  fresh,"  to  use  a  market 
phrase,  in  which  state  the  commercial  value  is  greatest,  and  thus  the 
most  remunerating  price  is  obtained.  Such  is  liowth,  and  such  are 
its  natural  advantages.  No  town  in  Qreat  Britain,  neither  Yarmouth, 
nor  Wick,  nor  Stornoway,  nor  Helmsdale,  nor  any  other  fishing 
locality,  in  situation  or  natural  advantages  will  be  found  to  surpass 
Howth  in  all  the  requirements  of  a  great  fishing-station. 

There  are  about  150  resident  fishermen  in  the  town — a  hardy  and 
stalwarth  race  of  industrious  men  ;  they  occupy  th«r  time  in  the 
long  line  fishery,  and  when  not  fishing,  prepare  their  hooks  and  lines. 
There  is  not  a  net  in  the  town,  nor  has  there  been  a  net  made  in  it 
these  forty  years. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  what  must  be  our  astonishment 
when  we  reflect  that  out  of  a  population  of  300,000,  living  in 
a  city  within  a  few  minutes  journey  by  railway  of  such  a  place 
as  Howth,  not  half  a  dozen  individuals  of  sufficient  energy 
can  be  found,  to  exert  themselves  in  favor  of  the  proper 
development  by  native  hands  of  this  splendid  fishery  I  Mr. 
Connolly's,  bill  proposes  that  the  lords  of  the  Treasury  be  em- 
powered to  advance  money  on  loans  in  aid  of  the  Coast-Fisbing 
population ;  a  measure  which  we  think  would  be  attended  with 
every  success.     Thus  argues  the  author — 

A  grant  in  aid  of  the  industry  of  the  coast  population,  will  be  t 
humane  and  long  demanded  remedial  measure,  and  a  saf&r  inrestment 
than  advances  for  labour-rates  or  poor-law  unions.  We  would 
suggest,  then,  a  limited  grant,  in  aid  of  a  loan-fund,  in  localities 
selected  for  the  experiment ;  the  sums  advanced  to  bear  a  small  rate 
of  interest,  and  to  be  repayable  in  four  years,  by  annual  instalments 
of  25  oer  cent.,  each  instalment  to  become  due  on  the  1  st  of  September 
in  each  year.     If  it  be  asked,  what  security  can  the  impbrerished 
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coftiC  fisliernian  give — we  answer,  he  can  ^ive  a  mortsM^e  upon  the 
ocean,  and  draw  almost  at  sight  upon  the  treasuries  of  the  deep.  A 
loao-ftiDd  office,  with  savings'-banJc  annexed,  will,  therefore,  be  the 
only  machinery  we  shall  sugflrest,  and  a  bottomry  bond,  with  sureties, 
the  seeuritT.  We  hare  little  doubt  as  to  the  results,  or  of  the 
validity  and  efficiency  of  the  security ;  nor  do  we  fear  that  our  fishing 
populi^oD,  temperate  as  they  now  are,  and  industrious  and  persever- 
ing, will  have  any  difficulty  in  meeting  these  instalments — nay,  we 
sre  cooTinced,  manv  of  them  would  anticipate  their  obligations,  and 
place  themselves,  m  a  shorter  time  than  the  period  we  have  above 
mentioned,  in  the  position  of  independent  boat-owners,  thus  becoming 
useful  and  serviceable  members  of  the  community,  no  longer  a  burden 
upon  the  poor-rates,  and  a  reproach  to  the  industry  of  the  country. 
The  punctuality  of  the  working  classes  in  Ireland,  in  sitnilar  cases, 
with  their  gratitude  for  kindness  shown  to  them,  is  proverbial.  In 
the  Gitj  of  Cork  Loan-fund  Society,  the  loss  in  six  years^  upon  loans 
to  the  amount  of  £38,520,  only  amounted  to  £8  17s. 

We  are  satisfied  the  Qovemment  would  not  lose  a  shilling  by  this 
graat>  so  prolific  and  unfailing  is  the  field,  so  ample  are  the  means 
for  repayment*  and  so  keen  would  be  the  self-reliant  stru^Ie  for 
independence.  With  a  surplus  treasury,  an  exchequer  overfiowing» 
and  with  large  indirect  taxation  from  Ireland  sweliinff  the  resources 
of  the  State,  we  do  not  think  any  Chancellor  of  the  Excbeouer  can 
remain  imperturbable,  or  obdurate,  in  the  face  of  the  facts  wnich  can 
be  marshalled  against  him. 

Should  the  plan  here  proposed  be  adopted,  and  prove  successful— « 
to  enumerate  the  proper  measures  for  a  full  development  of  the 
fisheries  will  be  a  work  of  few  words.  Small  piers,  in  localities 
which  at  present  have  no  harbours,  will  be  a  necessary  requirement ; 
and  for  this  purpose  there  is  at  present,  we  believe,  in  operation  an 
Act  of  Parliament  together  with  a  grant.  In  many  localities  a  short 
spur  will  be  sufficient  to  form  a  safe  low-water  harbour  for  yauls  and 
small  craft  used  in  such  species  of  fishine  as  is  suited  to  the  locality. 
We  would  suggest  that  these  piers  should  be  constructed  wholly  by 
the  Qovemment,  without  any  aid  or  application  from  local  proprietors. 
This  will  ensure  a  proper  selection  of  the  site  by  competent  hydro- 
graphists.  Small  harbours  appear  to  have  been  constructed  wiih 
much  advantage  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  5th  Geo.  IV.  c.  64  ;  and  everything  connected  with  thero,  or 
relating  to  their  extent  or  requirements,  is  well  understood.  Ar 
caostan,  boat-slip,  and  mooring-gear,  and  small  light,  or  lantern, 
will  be  the  necessary  appendances  to  complete  the  boat  harbour. 
Cttring-honses  and  salt  stores,  in  remote  localities,  will  also  be  re- 
mired  for  fishinff  purposes ;  and  provision  is  made  in  one  of  the 
claoaes  of  the  Bill  to  encourage  their  erection  by  private  parties,  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that  in  suitable  localities  tney  will  form,  not 
merely  self-supporting,  but  highly  profitable  private  speculations. 

"The  Artificial  Propagation  of  Fish,'*  is  the  title  of  Mr. 
Wortlungton'a  next  chapter.      Alluding  to  the   fact  of  the 
French  Government  having  recently  issued  a  commission  tQ 
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examine  and  report  upon  this  matter,  he  enters  into  an  ehh 
rate  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Sliaw,  the  first  i 
direct  the  discovery  of  the  German  naturalist  Jacobij  to  pra 
tical  purposes,  succeeded  perfectly,  not  only  in  producir 
salmon-fry,  but  also  in  retaining  them  in  his  enclosures  dnrii 
a  period  of  twp  years,  until  they  had  reached  that  stage,  whe 
th^  se^  becomes  necQs^ary  to  their  existence.  The  author  i 
forms  us  that  Mr.  Shav  has  the  merit  of  th^  discovqry  whi( 
established  the  identity  of  the  salmon^fry,  with  the  graveh 
In  a  clever  elucidation  of  the  manner  is  which  the  artifici 
method  of  propagating  salmon  can  be  carried  on,  recountii 
tl^e  b^pefits  thereby  acpruing,  the  writer  comes  to  consider  ho 
the  fry  ^o  produced  are  to  be  protected,  when  they  reach  tl 
sea? 

To  explain  our  views  on  this  aubject  as  conciselj  as  possible.- 
We  do  not  think,  as  already  said,  that  any  extremely  imports] 
practical  results  will  follow  from  breeding  salmon-frj  artificially  i 
rivers,  unless  we  can  go  a  step  further,  and  protect  them,  at  lea: 
for  some  period,  in  the  sea ;  and  the  following  are  our  reasons :- 
In  spite  of  all  opposing  circumstances,  the  number  of  salmon-fi 
annually  produced  by  the  salmon  themselves,  by  the  natural  proce 
in  the  river,  is  at  all  times  so  prodigious,  and  the  fry,  which  actual] 
descend  to  the  sea  from  every  river,  and  in  every  season,  are  t 
numerous,  that  we  cannot  escape  f^om  the  conclusion,  that  soni 
enormous  waste,  goes  on  in  the  sea,  from  natural  causes  ;  and  thai 
until  this  waste  can  be  controlled,  it  will  answer  no  paramount  pnu 
tical  purpose,  to  multiply  further  the  abundant  production,  whicl 
the  salmon  (if  allowed  to  go  up  to  spawn  in  sufficient  numbers)  cai 
without  any  adventitious  aid,  eflbct  for  themselves.  The  leaves  01 
the  trees  are  not  more  abundant  than  the  prodigious  swarms  0 
salmon-fry  which  we  have  seen  in  some  seasons  descending  rivers 
and  yet,  in  ensuing  seasons,  no  observable  increase,  either  of  grils( 
or  matured  salmon,  has  taken  placa. 

We  have  often,  also — indeea,  continuously,  for  a  period  of  som< 
thirty  ye^rs — been  puzzled  with  a  fact,  which  we  have  constantij 
and  invariably  observed ;  namely,  that  when  a  flood  occurs — oppor- 
tunely, as  is  often  thought,  at  the  very  period  (say  the  beginning  oi 
May)  when  the  fry  are  on  their  passage  to  the  sea — the  very  resujf 
that  would  naturally  be  expected  from  the  safe  transit  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  fry,  from  the  river  to  the  sea — does  not  actually  take 
place,  but  the  very  opposite  ;  and  the  ensuing  and  corresponding 
salmon  season  often  shows,  not  an  increase  beyond  the  average  of 
other  years,  but  very  frequently  a  diminution.  Many  years  back  we 
were  so  much  struck  with  this  circumstance,  that  we  resolved  to  keep, 
and  did  keep,  a  registry  of  floods ;  and  we  have  found  the  result  in- 
variable— VIZ.,  that  when  the  whole  brood  has  been  carried  off  to  the 
s§a,  on  a  flood,  in  the  month  of  M^y,  realizii^  tb|e  piscatory  proverb-., 
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"Th«  flnt  flood  in  May, 
Takes  all  the  fry  away," 

tlw  produce*  in  salmon»  of  ensuing  mid  Qorresponding  ye^rs,  has  been 
frequently  less,  and  not,  as  might  b^ve  been  expected,  immeasurably 
more,  than  in  seasons  when  the  fry  were  detained  in  the  river,  in 
eomparfttiTely  4rj  seasons,  making  their  descent  gradually,  detained 
and  ofastnicted  by  milLdams^  and  subjected,  during  their  tedious 
passage  downwards,  to  all  the  ills  that  fry  are  heir  to.  The  same 
observation  may  be  made,  with  reference  to  winters,  when  unusually 
Urge  numbers  of  salmon  have  been  known  to  spawn  in  rivers»  and 
nnnsiudly  large  numbers  of  fry  have  been  produced,  and  yet  the  pro- 
dnce  m  grOae  or  salmon  of  succeeding  years  has  been  very  deficient. 
It  will  be  said,  in  answer  to  these  jperplcjUng  facts,  that  we  perhaps 
■uscalcnlate  the  age  and  periods  or  migrfttion,  respectively,  both  of 
the  frj  going  down,  and  of  the  grilse  coming  up  ;  and,  consequently, 
uiacaloalAte  the  periods  that  would  correspond  with  the  descent  of 
the  one,  and  the  aaeent  of  the  other*  We  are  aware  of  the  arguments 
that  oaa  be  founded  on  that  objection,  but  have  taken  a  large  margin, 
and  several  rivers,  for  oar  observation ;  and  our  conviction  remains 
clear,  that  when  countlesa  myriads  of  mature  salmon-fry  have  passed 
off  to  the  sea  in  safety,  by  means  of  floods,  ensuing  seasons  do  not  at 
aU  show  tboae  results  wmch  might  naturally  be  expected  to  follow. 

Our  ooBclumon  from  the  above  premises  is,  that  an  immense  waste 
or  deetruction  of  fry  takes  place  in  the  sea,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cttearr. 

After  many  jost  obaervations,  and  the  enonciation  of  many 
important  facts,  amongst  which  latter  mav  be  mentioned  that 
which  informs  us  that  the  fisheries  of  Scotland  receive  material 
encottragemeut  in  the  shape  of  large  Government  grants,  and 
facilities  for  bank  aooommpdation,  the  autiior  winds  up  his  third 
chapter.  In  the  Appendix  we  find  the  following  useful  and 
interesting  information  relative  to  the  improvement  of  salmon 
fisheries. 

Having,  with  little  effect,  tried  various  methods  to  improve  this 
Fishery  (which  formerly  was  of  considerable  value),  I  adopted  a  pro- 
ceeding, which,  as  I  shall  be  examined  on  oath  during  the  pending 
inquiry,  I  shall  now  detail,  aa  minutely  as  I  shall,  if  necessary,  depo£« 
to  on  my  examination.  In  July,  1839, 1  directed  my  men  to  <*  open 
tke  wmr,"  aa  it  is  technicallv  called,  which  1  was  not  bound  to  do 
until  the  1st  of  Ootober,  under  the  d2nd  Qeo.  III^  cap*  40.  Very 
reloetaatly,  my  orders  were  obeyed  by  my  men,  and  on  the  mid- 
Minimer  flood,  which  occurred  on  the  19th  July,  1839,  the  gates  on 
this  weir  were  opened ;  by  this  operation  I  sacrificed  50  or  60, 
which,  aa  aalmon  were  then  sold  at  a  low  rate,  represented  a  ery 
Isrge  nmaber  of  salmon  ;  I  looked  for  a  great  inorease  of  fry,  and 
of  aalmon  peal,  on  the  following  year,  not  being  then  aware  of  the 
rectot  Recovery  in  Scotland  made  by  Mr.  Shaw,  relative  to  the  slow 
growth,  and  long  duration  in  the  river,  of  the  salmon  fry.     Mr. 
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Shaw's  discovery  did  not  become  generally  known  until  published 
Blackwood^  in  April,  1841  ;  bowever,  having  let  up  the  fish,  I  look 
for  produce  (according  to  tbe  old  opinion)  in  1840,  but  was  diss 

rointed ;  1840  was  a  very  bad  year,  so  was  1841  ;  but  in  June,  W 
was  greeted  with  a  run  of  salmon  peal,  unlike  anything  I  had  ei 
before  seen.    The  new  Act  had  not  then  passed,  and  the  small  me 
net  WAS  in  use,  consequently  these  salmon,  which  averaged  about  fi 
pounds  each,  were  almost  all  captured  ;  in  number,  with  me,  th 
exceeded  four-fold  that  of  any  other  year ;  and  taking  into  accoo 
the  sea  fishing  at  Poolbeg,  which  is  carried  on  by  a  great  number 
persons,  the  increase  was  altogether,  to  thd  best  of  my  belief,  teo-fc 
upon  any  previous  year,  for  the  last  twenty  yearn,  as  various  advei 
parties  can  testify  as  well  as  myself;  but  the  number  was  not  by  a 
means,  in  my  judgment,  so  remarkable,  as  tbe  extraordinarv  diffi 
ence  in  the  sise  and  quality  of  the  fish.     These  peal  were  all  wl 
salmon-fishers  call  **  well  fed"  fish,  which  term  has  a  particular  signi 
cation,  well  known  to  sportsmen  and  salmon  fishers;  suffice  it  to  &j 
they  were  in  appearance,  colour,  and  size  as  unlike  the  peal  of  form 
years  as  can  well  be  conceived.     This  I  account  for  by  the  pare 
fish,  (those  of  1839,)  having  reached  the  spawning  beds  in  good  tin 
and  in  full  vigour  ;  and  I  conceive  that  the  complaint  made  in  \ 
the  rivers  in   Ireland,  that  the  fish  have  degenerated  in  sixe  ai 
quality,  is  solely  attributable  to  late  fishing.     The  August  fiih  s 
all  killed,  and  in   September  and  October  good  spawners  becot 
scarce,  and  they  reach  the  spawning  beds,  which  are  at  the  upper  pai 
of  rivers,  (many  obstacles  intervening,)  in  a  jaded  and  weakly  stat 
and  too  late  for  early  spawning.     From  this  experiment,  broad 
defined  as  it  is,  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  the  Fisheries  of  Ireland  w 
rapidly  increase  in  value,  and  the  fish  in  size  and  oualitv,  if  2>alro< 
fishing  be  stopped  upon   the   Ist  of  August  or  tnereabouts.     Tl 
close  season  shouM  then  consist  of  five  full  months;  and  I  shoo 
say,  (if  a  eeneral  close  time,  the  same  for  all  rivers  and  all  localitii 
be  decided  upon  by  the  Oommissioners,)  that  a  close  season  con 
mencing  10th  or  12th  August,  and  ending  the  lOtb  or  12th  januar 
would  best  amalgamate  conflicting  interests,  best  suit  various  loci 
ities,  and,  above  all,  would  best  tend  to  the  improvement  of  tl 
fisheries,  and  to  the  public  advantage. 

The  curious  narration  which  we  proceed  to  quote,  evidencin 
tbe  rapacitj  of  the  seal  tribe,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

In  a  letter  recently  published  by  me,  which  has  been  observe 
upon,  I  mentioned  the  capture  of  a  larg^  seal  which  was  taken  i 
the  chamber  of  a  bag-net  set  in  the  Bay  of  Dnbliii.  The  seal  i 
question  was  the  larger  seal,  and  was  captured  in  a  very  unusui 
way,  having  become  entangled  in  the  net,  in  forcing  his  wayihroogi 
the  small  door,  or  entrance  of  the  chamber  ;  and  had  he  not  bee 
captured  just  at  the  time  he  became  so  entangled,  he  would,  I  haf< 
little  doubt,  have  escaped  by  forcing  his  passage  through,  as  it  is  j 
very  common  occurrence  to  find  a  fixed  net  much  torn  and  dama^ 
without  being  able  satisfactorily  to  assign  the  cause.     For  vanoiii 
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I  it  is  very  difficalt  to  capture  these  animals ;  but  the  depreda- 
tions they  commit  upon  the  salmon,  when  enclosed  in  the  fixed  net, 
are  ^olj  distressing,  in  an  economic  point  of  view :  distinct  statistics 
on  this  bead  can  never  be  supplied ;  but  it  has  been  calculated,  that 
seals  and  porpoises  deTOur  more  than  ten  tiroes  the  number  captured 
by  nets.  It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  the  smaller  seal  (the 
Phoca  Titalina)  is  by  far,  of  the  seal  tribe,  the  most  destructive  of 
the  salnaon.  This  ^eal  is  not  larger  than  a  spaniel.  The  door  of 
the  bag-net  is  eight  inches  wide,  but  about  seven  feet  in  height,  and 
with  but  very  slight  effort,  this  seal  can  so  in  at  the  door,  and  come 
out  with  a  salmon  in  his  paws  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  animal 
resorts  regularly  to  the  fixed  net  for  his  supply  of  food.  That  he  is 
not  frequently  captured  is  no  more  remarkaole  than  that  a  rat  should 
not  be  caaght  in  a  trap,  if  the  door  remained  open  ;  but  I  have  seen 
on  numersus  occasions,  too  many  salmon  in  the  chamber  of  the  net, 
having  fresh  wounds  upon  them,  to  leave  any  doubt  on  my  mind  that 
a  seal  had  been  a  recent  visitor  there.  I  need  scarcelj  mentioUf 
that  the  salmon  is  prevented  coming  out  of  the  bag-net,  or  fixed  net, 
by  a  peculiar  instinct,  although  the  door  remains  open. 

The  necessity  for  Parliamentary  interference  lo  protect  our 
salmon  fisheries  receives  sufficient  illustration  in  the  statements 
which  we  now  insert. 

In  a  former  letter  I  mentioned  incidentally  the  insufficiency  of  the 

{ present  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  protection  of  the  gravelin  ;  that 
ittle  fish  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the  young  of  the  salmon  Mt  is  not 
protected  by  the  Acty  by  reason  of  a  technical  error  in  the  words 
used,  which  I  formerly  detailed,  and  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
omission  most  be  self-evident.  It  is  now  proved  not  merely  that  the 
gravelin  is  the  young  of  the  salmon,  but  circumstances  also  of  the 
most  curious  nature  relative  to  that  little  fish  are  asserted,  which  it 
would  not  be  suitable  to  advert  to  more  particularly  here,  but  which 
are  stated  at  length  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  vol.  14.  The  destruction  of  gravelin  in  the  interior  of 
th«  country  is  carried  on  I  may  say  without  any  restraint ;  in  the 
great  mills  near  large  towns,  improper  practices  are  not  often  per<^ 
mitted,  but  in  the  petty  mills  in  remote  districts  the  destruction  of 
gravelin  is  enormous.  ,It  has  occurred  to  me  to  prosecute  under  the 
following  circumstances  : — In  a  petty  mill,  a  trap  was  found,  con- 
structed at  the  waste  K^ite  of  the  mill,  and  capable  of  taking  a  barrel 
of  gravelins  in  a  single  night ;  I  came  upon  the  engine  myself,  and 
on  the  trial  at  the  ensuing  Petty  Sessions,  the  first  witness  was  a 
contomacious  miller,  who  for  some  cause  had  been  discharged  from 
the  mill,  where,  with  five  others,  he  had  been  dieted,  (a  custom  in 
country  mills  J  He  stated  on  his  oath,  that  a  large  boiler  of  gra- 
velins was  put  down  each  day,  and  that  he  was  discharged  from  his 
employment  because  he  complained  of  getting  nothing  but  fish  ;  or, 
in  the  miller's  own  words — '<  it  was  gravelins  for  dinner,  and  gra^ 
Telins  for  suppen  wid  I  could  stand  it  no  longer/' 
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It  is  with  pain  that  we  (eel  the  propriety  of  sdecting  i 
closing  extract,  which  cannot  but  create  melancholy  r^eotions 
however,  it  may  also  call  into  existence  worthy  resolves  anc 
energetic  actions,  and  if  so,  adversity  will  not  be  without  it 
benefit.  If  sad  facts  like  the  following,  literally  staring  as  ii 
the  face,  do  not  bring  us  to  our  senses,  then  nothing  wm  :-^ 

In  condusioDy  it  may  h%  observed  that  the  answers  receiTed,  afford 
ample  evidence  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  Salmon-fisheriefl 
throughout  the  country.  ^During  the  present  year  some  of  the 
largest  fisheries  have  been  surrend^ed,  and  in  districts  where  public 
rights  of  fishery  were  largely  exercised,  ffreat  destitution  has  beej 
caused.  Both  public  ana  private  r^hts  have  fallen  before  the  Ac 
of  1843,  and  both  are  now  in  a  state  of  complete  prostration.  I 
the  Waterford  district  alone,  1,120  families  nave  been  dej^ved  o 
their  livelihood — the  number  of  cotmen  in  that  district  in  1642 
being  1,200,  and  the  registered  number  during  the  season  just  ter 
minated  being  80.  Similar  results  have  taken  place  in  other  districts 
and  the  aggregate  presents  a  sad  spectacle  of  destitution,  caused  b; 
the  mismanagement  of  the  fisheries,  combined  with  effects  resulting 
from  an  improvident  and  inequitable  law,  passed  without  due  ctm 
sideration  or  notice,  and  without  the  aid  or  mformation  of  praetiea 
persons. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  all  that  is  wanting  to  restore  ouj 
fisheries  to  their  former  prosperous  condition  is  a  good  la? 
properly  administered,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that»  i 
the  matter  were  worked  with  befitting  energy,  eatki  an  ad 
could  be  obtained.  It  is  an  enigma  quite  beyond  our  cotopre 
hension  how,  while  the  path  lies  plainly  marked  out  before  us^ 
we  refuse  to  tread  it,  though  we  know  that  by  following  it  i 
most  desirable  object  will  be  accomplished ;  and  it  seems  aa 
though  that  necromantic  power  which  the  peasantry  of  Done- 
gal believe  has  spell-bound  a  band  of  warriors  and  their  steeds 
in  a  cave  on  the  side  of  one  of  their  grey  mountains,  alsc 
extended  its  dire  influence  over  the  energies  and  practica] 
attributes  of  the  whole  people  of  the  country,  Mr,  Worthing- 
ton  has  shewn  us  with  much  ability  and  judgment,  both  what 
is  required  for  the  improvement  of  our  fisheries,  and  how  we 
are  to  obtain  the  means  to  accomplish  it,  and  if  we  will  neither 
profit  by  his  advice,  or  take  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  ourselves 
upon  a  subject  fraught  with  so  much  interest  to  Irdand,  we 
do  not  deserve  the  sympathy  and  support  of  others.  If  we 
prefer  the  ''doloe  far  niente"  to  an  energetic  course,  an 
nnworthy  determination  to  let  others  do  our  business  for  us, 
instead  of  a  proper  confidence  in  our  own  exertions,  we  will 
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assoiedlj  reap  the  bitter  fruit  of  oar  sopiness  and  neglect,  in 
tliis  case  as  well  as  in  every  other ;  verifying  the  words  of  a 
vooag  and  gifted  ImhmaBi  that  they  who  leave  everything  to 
chance^  '<  are  incompetent  to  act,  irresolute  to  decide,  and 
powerless  to  achieve.  Union  and  energy  are  our  wants,  and 
thdogk  the  expressioii  is  a  trite  one  it  is  not  on  that  itoc<^unt 
lets  worthy  of  our  consideration ;  if  there  is  atiy  ond  thittg 
vfaich  otight  to  make  us  ashamdd  of  its  utterance,  it  is  this, 
that  haviag  heard  it  until  its  sound  is  ''  familiar  in  our  ei^s  as 
Hoosdtold  Woxds^"  we  have  profited  so  little  by  th«  lesson 
which  it  inculcates.  Would  to  Heaven  that  ^vefl  now  l^c 
would  take  advantage  of  the  precept,  its  adoption  would 
oertaiiily  result  in  the  prosperity  of  Iremnd  and  in  tne  happiness 
of  its  people. 


Art.  VII.— the    CIVIL    SERVICE— 0RDNANC5B 
VALUATION  OF  IRELAND. 

Tie  PeUtian  of  tie  several  Faluators,  Superintendent,  8ur- 
veyore,  DrrfUmen,  and  Cleris,  in  ike  service  of  lie  General 
Valuation  and  Survey  of  Saleable  Properly  in  Irefand, 
to  His  Excellency  lie  Rigil  Honorable  Ike  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
Lord  Lieutenant  General^  and  Oeneral  Governor  cf  Ire- 
land,  ^C;  ^e. 

Never  have  we  taken  op  our  pen  .with  greater  pleasure  to 
further  a  cause,  claiming  as  it  does^  the  support  and  advocacj 
of  every  right-minded  and  impartial  contemporary,  than  we 
now  do  while  devoting  our  pages  to  that  important  social 
question  of  the  Administrative  Reform  Department,  the  Gene- 
ral Valuation  of  Ireland. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Irish  Quarterly  Rbvibw^  wu 
published  a  paper  on  this  branch  of  the  Civil  Service,  and 
though  we  do  not  agree  with  the  writer  on  many  points  therein 
expressed,  ^et  we  fully  concur  with  him  in  that  part  of  the 
article  setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  employ^  of  this 
establishment,  grievances  most  painful  in  their  nature,  and 
proved  to  be  so  beyond  all  matter  of  doubt,  by  facts  narrated 
in  the  petition  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  early  in  the  present 
year.  Considering  that  we  can  best  serve  the  cause  of  the« 
ofBcers  by  reprinting  the  petition,  we  do  S0|  and  at  the  sam< 
time  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  prayers  of  the  petitioners  maj 
meet  that  attention  from  the  Legislature  to  which  they  an 
justly  entitled. 

To  His  Excellency  tie  Rigil  Honorable  lie  Earl  of  Carlisle 
Lord  Lieutenant  General,  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland 
Sfc,  ^c. 

The  Petition  of  the  several  Valuators,  Suprrintendsnts 
SuRVETORs,  Draftsmen,  and  Clerks,  in  the  service  of  thi 
General  Valuation  and  Survey  of  Rateable  Property  ii 
Ireland, 

Most  Humelt  Sheweth, 

That  the  General  Valuation  of  Rateable  Property  in  Ireland 
commonly  known  as  the  Townland  Valuation,  was  commences 
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under  the  mnthority  of  mn  Act  of  Parliament  (Act  7  Geo.  IV. 
cap.  62,)  in  the  jear  1828,  and  that  your  Petitioners  were  ap- 
poioted  Co  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  which  had  for  its 
otyject  the  more  equal  apportionment  and  levy  of  Grand  Jury 
Assessments  in  the  several  Counties  of  Ireland. 

That  sabseqnently,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Poor  Law  into 
this  coimtry,  the  Legislature  deemed  Jt  necessaiy  to  extend  the 
operations  of  the  Valuation  service,  and  to  cause  an  uniform 
Valuation  to  be  made  in  Tenements  for  the  levy  of  all  Public, 
Local,  and  Government  Taxes  whatsoever ;  and  for  this  purpose 
Sutntes  (9  &  10  Vic.  cap.  1 10,  and  15  &  16  Vic  cap.  63,) 
were  enacted,  known  as  the  Tenement  Valuation  Acts,  which 
provide  that  in  addition  to  a  General  Valuation  in  Tenements,  an 
annual  revision  of  the  Valuation  be  made,  and  that  a  new  Valua- 
tion be  commenced  in  each  County  at  the  end  of  every  fourteen 
fears. 

That  the  Tenement  Valuation  of  three  provinces  has  already 
beeu  completed  and  comprises  an  unprecedented  amount  of  in- 
fonnation^  which  by  the  labours  of  your  Petitioners  has  been 
rendered  of  the  utmost  financial  and  statistical  importance, 
embracing  as  it  does  a  separate  and  distinct  Survey  and  Valua- 
tion of  every  House,  Farm,  Railway,  Canal,  Mine,  Fishery,  and 
other  rateable  Hereditament,  the  result  forming  a  basis  for  the 
equitable  levy  of  all  Poors*  Rate  and  Grand  Jury  Cess,  and 
establishing  a  correct  standard  whereby  the  property  qualification 
for  the  Elective  Franchise  is  regulated.  It  moreover  afibrds 
facilities  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  sale  of  Incumbered  Estates, 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  Commissioners  of  Income 
Tax,  and  other  public  bodies,  so  that  the  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  the  Valuation  of  Ireland  and  its  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
sunces  of  the  Country  and  the  exigencies  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  are  manifest 

That  while  the  operations  of  the  Valuation  Service  have  thus 
from  a  temporary  form  become  permanent,  nnder  the  Act  which 
provides  for  annual  revision,  and  so  extended  as  to  demand  an 
unforeseen  amount  of  diligence^  labour,  and  accuracy,  no  modifi- 
cation or  proportionate  extension  of  the  Section  of  the  Act  of  1828^ 
providing  for  the  remuneration  of  your  Petitioners,  has  been 
enacted,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  principle  of 
adequate  remuneration  for  the  present  and  suitable  provision  for 
the  future  which  is  recognized  by  the  Government  as  sound  policy 
and  justice  in  all  its  other  branches  of  the  Civil  Service. 

That  though  the  expenses  of  the  General  Valuation  are  in  the 
fim  instance  advanced  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury',  yet,  being  ultimately  defrayed  by  present- 
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metits  lened  off  ihe  seyend  Couatieflb  and  consequtaitly  watdi* 
with  jeiUous  care  by  th»  different  preaentiug  bodksi  the  Ooa 
inisgioner  of  Valuation  has  been  obliged  to  maintain  a  standar 
of  payments  far  below  that  of  an  adequate  remuneration  for  i 
important  a  work,  so  that  very  few  of  your  Petitioners  hare  road 
ed  the  maximum  prescribed  by  the  Act,  and  many  of  them  m 
eren  the  rates  of  pay  upon  which  junior  Clerks  usoally  enter  otht 
departments  of  the  Civil  Service>  as  may  be  sees  by  the  presei 
average  daily  pay  to  which  the  several  Clerksi  Draftsmei 
Surveyorsi  &c^  have  attained  by  a  progressive  system  of  increa: 
after  a  lapse  of  eight-and-twenty  years;  thus,  four  Valoaio 
whose  term  of  service  averages  22|  years  have  reai^ed  tl 
maximum  prescribed  by  enactment,  vis.,  £1  per  day,  the  r 
maining  Valuators  average  lis  b(L 

Superintendents      -        -        -     8«.    8J. 
Surveyors,  -        -        -      6«.    9J. 

Draftsmen,  ^        -        -4s.  10  J. 

Clerks.  -----     3s.  lOid. 

That  the  General  Survey  and  Valuation  of  Ireland  is  a  syst 
matic  work  which  can  only  be  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  persoi 
possessing  scientific  knowledge  and  in  accordance  with  s 
uniform  code  of  instruction. 

That  for  Gentlemen  possessed  of  the  talents  and  educalion  ii 
dispensable  to  the  execution  of  such  duties,  the  rates  of  pa 
above  stated  are  quite  inadequate  to  maintain  them  in  the  positio 
which  the  respectability  of  the  service  demands,  and  at  the  san 
time  afford  the  meao^  of  making  provision  for  a  state  of  incapacii 
or  retirement. 

That  Petitioners,  from  the  nature  of  their  duties,  are  peculiar! 
subject  to  disease,  not  only  by  reason  of  accidents  and  hardship 
in  the  field,  but  also  from  the  insidious  influence  of  unremittin 
application  to  oflSce  duties  of  a  peculiarly  laborious  character. 

That,  owing  to  the  Oact  of  no  provision  having  been  made  k 
the  continuance  of  the  salaries  of  your  Petitioners  during  iUnett 
they  are  deprived  of  their  only  means  of  subsistence  when  afflicte 
with  such  visitations,  at  a  time  especially  when  their  expense 
are  necessarily  largely  increased,  and  from  this  cause  has  ensue 
the  result  that  several  persons,  by  endeavouring  to  discharge  thei 
duty  while  suffering  from  indisposition,  have  rendered  fatal  ai 
illness  which  in  its  early  stages  might  have  been  arrested  by  i 
short  period  of  relaxation. 

That  since,  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of  the  Legislatore 
the  General  Valuation  and  Sinrvey  of  Ireland  has  approached 
the  form  of  annual  revisions  of  the  Valuations  already  complet- 
ed, the  services  of  some  of  those  who  have  devoted  the  prime  ol 
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their  lires  to  its  duties  muH  neceatarily  be  dispeoBed  with>  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  from  the  nature  of  the  work  which  they 
have  been  instrumental  in  completing,  superseding  as  it  does 
ihe  necessity  for  private  Surveys  and  Valuations  in  this 
Country,  further  prospects  of  professional  employments  are 
destroyed,  they  are  precluded  also  from  the  resources  of  Com* 
meree  or  Agriculture  by  their  previous  pursuits  and  want  of 
meatis»  and  being  at  an  age  beyond  that  contemplated  by  the 
present  regulations  for  other  Civil  employments,  the  oonaidera* 
uon  18  re^ectfully  submitted  as  to  the  fat*  awaiting  yosr 
Petitionera,  &r  w^om  the  Law  secures  no  provisieiH*-«o  retiring 
pension. 

That  your  Petitioners  have  already  addressed  the  Commissioner 
of  Valuation  on  the  subject  of  this  Petition,  from  whom  tkey 
have  learned  by  lettt^r  that,  owing  to  the  present  state  of  the 
Law  in  regard  to  the  Valuation  Service,  Legislative  interference 
is  indispensable  to  improve  their  anomalous  condition. 

That  your  Petitioners  in  approaching  your  Excellency  do  so 
with  profound  respect  for  the  high  office  which  has  been  intrust- 
ed to  yon,  and  also  with  feelings  of  the  greatest  admiration  for 
the  patronage  and  encouragement  which  your  Excellency  has 
exhibited  towards  science  and  the  nseftil  arts,  and  trust  they 
have  jttst  grounds  for  confidence  that  their  claims  will  receive  at 
your  hands  the  attention  to  which  they  humbly  submit  the 
justice  of  their  case  would  seem  to  demand. 

Therefore  your  Petitioners  respectfully  and  earnestly  pray 
that  your  Excellency  may  take  the  foregoing  circuxoatances  into 
favorable  consideration,  with  a  view  to  introduce  such  Legisla- 
tive measures  as  may  appear  necessary  to  remove  the  peculiar 
and  pressing  grievances  of  their  present  position,  and  to  place 
them  on  a  similar  footing  with  other  Departments  of  the  Civil 
Service,  thereby  securing  to  them  permanency  of  employment, 
and  consequent  pension  in  declining  years,  or  for  discontinued 
senrice. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray. 
r  John  Boyan, 

Signed  oa  behalf  of  Pedtioners,      ]  ^^^Jf/^'J^^i:"''' 

(^  H.  HuTCHiNos,  Han,  S0e. 

We  entertain  no  apprehension  that  the  petition  will  not 
receive  the  due  consideration  of  our  present  right-mioded  aud 
statesmanlike  Yiceroy,  who  has  never  yet,  daring  his  long 
intercourse  with  Ireland,  been  found  wanting  in  aiding  and 
lapporting  any  measure  calculated  to  relieve  the  wants  aud 
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miseries  of  the  aggrieved.  The  justice  of  the  claims  urged  bj 
the  petition  must  strike  every  well-thinking  man — to  redresi 
the  grievances  set  forth  is  the  duty  of  any  government  anxious 
for  the  public  good.  Scarcely  a  department.  Civil  or  Military 
under  the  British  Government,  but  has  been  improved  or  i 
being  improved  at  the  present  moment,  and  why,  let  us  ask 
is  the  Valuation  Department  excluded?  The  officers  of  thi 
department  are  the  most  hard-worked,  ill-paid,  and  badl; 
treated  body  of  men  to  be  found  in  any  kindred  establishmen 
in  the  kingdom.  In  making  the  assertion  we  feel  folly  josti 
fied,  if  not  by  experience,  at  least  by  facts  brought  under  ou 
notice  from  time  to  time.  The  valuation  clerk  is,  withou 
doubt,  the  hardest- worked  man  of  his  class  to  be  found.  In 
Progress  sheet  he  must  insert  the  amount  and  description  of  th 
work  done  each  day,  and  earnestly  solicitous  that  the  quantuc 
and  quality  may  be  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  an  additional  six 
pence  per  day  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  he  commences  hi 
brain-wearing  task  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  leave 
at  four  o'clock,  fagged,  wearied,  and  fatigued.  An  officie 
letter  may  be  preparing  for  him  during  this  time,  which  wi] 
convey  to  him  the  distressing  tidings  that  bis  services  are  dis 
pensed  with  for  the  present.  Thus  his  days  are  spent  'twix 
fear  and  hope,  and  in  a  few  years  he  becomes  pale,  emaciated 
and  dejected ;  ill,  but  he  cannot  rest  his  wearied,  racke 
frame,  knowing  that  the  motto  of  the  office  is — no  Work  m 
Pay.  If  married,  while  he  decays  day  after  day,  he  has  th 
heart-sinking  reflection  that  his  wife  and  little  ones  are  ap 
proaching  the  work-house  as  he  nears  the  grave.  Scarce! 
has  his  soul  winged  its  way  to  eternity,  than  the  news  of  hi 
decease  reaches  the  Valuation  Office ;  the  Death  Sheet  goe 
round,  a  subscription  is  set  on  foot  by  those  who  want  assist 
ance  themselves ;  the  burial  fund  is  raised,  and  the  morta 
remains  of  the  Valuation  Office  clerk  are  interred,  and  hi 
bequeaths  to  the  country  a  heart-broken  widow  and  helplesi 
offspring.  This  is  no  exaggeration,  no  flight  of  fancy,  no  idea 
word-painting  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  either  rich  or  poor 
it  is  the  sadly  real  state  of  things ;  it  is  the  plain  and  unso- 
phisticated truth,  setting  at  defiance  all  contradiction.  It  it 
useless  to  proceed  with,  or  enlarge  upon,  the  grievances  Ic 
which  the  officers  of  the  Valuation  service  are  subjected,  the) 
are  already  known  throughout  the  Britisli  Kingdom,  and  the* 
are  as  well  known  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  as  by  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation  himself. 
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To  whom  may  those  officers  attribute  their  wrongs  ?  Is  it 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Yaloation,  who,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed, has  absolute  power  in  the  management  and  arrangement 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Valuation  Department  of 
IreUnd  P  No,  Dr.  Griffith  deplores  the  present  state  of  affairs 
himself,  as  much  as  the  humblest  of  his  assistants;  and  it  is 
but  jnstice  to  him  to  say  that,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  peti- 
tioners and  pledging  himself  to  give  their  cause  every  support 
consistent  with  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  him  as  a  Goveni- 
ment  officer,  repudiates  at  once,  and  for  ever,  the  accusations 
alleged  against  him  from  time  to  time,  and  no  doubt  by  men 
of  little  generosity  of  mind  or  justice,  and  we  fear  of  no  small 
share  of  malice.  What  Dr.  Griffith  says,  we  feel  most  confi- 
dent he  will  do*  His  assistants  therefore,  may  safely  calculate 
upon  his  warm  and  straightforward  support  of  their  petition. 
The  Commissioner  thus  pledged  oii  the  one  hand,  and  the 
philanthropic  conduct  of  the  members  who  took  up  the  case 
on  the  other,  the  officers  of  the  Valuation  Office  may  soon 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  speedy  and  successful  issUe  of 
their  movement ;  for  never  was  there  a  petition  presented  to 
the  House  more  worthy,  in  our  opinion,  of  the  prompt  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature. 

The  disadvantages  accruing  to  the  country  by  the  system 
adopted  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  this  all-important  branch 
of  the  public  service,  must  strike  every  reflecting  and  impartial 
man.  To  us  it  seems  all  but  incredible,  how  competent  persons 
can  be  had  to  discharge  the  duties  of  such  an  office  as  that 
held  by  a  field  or  office  assistant  under  Dr.  Griffith,  for  the 
pay  mentioned  in  the' petition  now  before  us.  It  is  want  alone 
that  could  cause  an  educated  man  to  devote  seven  hours  each 
day  to  the  arduous  duties  of  a  field  or  office  assistant  in  the 
Valuation  Service  of  Ireland.  If  we  combine  with  the  miser- 
able pay,  anxiety,  and  fear  of  illness  or  dismissal,  and  also  the 
certainty  of  want  in  either  case,  we  can  form  a  pretty  fair  idea 
of  the  state  of  mind  of  these  gentlemen. 

Up  to  the  appointment  of  the  present  General  Superinten- 
dent, the  Valuation  officers  had  to  pay  one  penny  for  each 
error  they  committed  in  the  calculation  of  acres,  roods,  and 
perches,  and  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ;  and  this  was  de« 
ducted  from  tiieir  pay  at  the  end  of  every  month.  We  are 
also  informed  by  a  gentleman  whose  authority  we  cannot 
question,  that  the  assistants  of  the  Valuation  Otfice  wei'e  not 
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exempted  from  labor  on  Good  Fridays  ereti,  and  the  pay  de- 
dooted  for  ChriMmas  Day  ?  So  thpse  who  were  religiously  in- 
clined enoHgh  to  abstain  from  work  on  those  days  were  made 
to  pay  for  their  "  Pmter  No$tery 

So  sure  as  tbey  went  to  pray^ 
Ab  sure  did  they  lose  their  pay. 

If  this  did  not  savour  of  slavery  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  know 

what  does,  nor  can  we  agree  with  the  moral  poet  who  aays — 

*'  We  have  no  slaves  at  home." 

"While  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Grand  Jurors  of  Ire- 
land is  calculated  to  maaade  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Valuation^  ajnd  prevent  him  from  giving  to  the  labourer 
his  hire,  to  which,  in  every  sense  of  equity  and  justioe,  he 
is  entitled*  we  cannot  hope  for  much  improvement.  We 
say  the  Grand  Jurors^  for  after  examining  carefully^  lei- 
surely, and  impartially,  the  present  obnoxious,  and  slave- 
like  organization  of  the  office  now  occup^ng  our  atten- 
tioui  we  mu9(  attribute  the  present  unfair,  unjust^  and  lament- 
able position  of  the  emploj&i  to  the  niggard  disposition  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  Grand  Jurors. 

Doubtless,  before  now,  the  complaints  of  the  gentlemen 
employed  on  the  Valustion  of  Ireland,  have  been  considered 
in  the  proper  quarters;  for  Lord  Carlisle  must  have  longsisce 
gathered  from  the  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  the  amount, 
and  the  truth,  of  the  grievances  stated  in  the  petition.  Few 
gentlemen  are  better  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Valua- 
tion Pepartment  than  Colonel  Larcom. 

Every  humane  man  knows  and  feds  the  truth  of  the  remarks 
made  by  us  on  the  present  administration  of  affaira  in  thi3 
public  ofBce.  The  office  would  have  been  long  since  reorgan- 
ized for  the  benefit  of  all  parties,  had  the  (TommiasiQner  the 
power  to  do  90.  Thia  pQwer  was  not  veated  in  him^  and  while 
he  had  to  contend  with  cheese-paring  and  dissatisfied  Grand 
Jurors  on  the  one  side,  who  WQuld  grumble  at  an  additional  9um 
of  sixpence  per  day^he  had  to  listen  to  the  well-founded  com- 
plaints of  his  ovc;r-worked  aasiatuAts  pn  the  otheri  a^d  ooukl 
not  afford  redress.  Such  has  been,  and  is^  the  unenviable 
position  of  Dr.  Griffith.  He  feels  the  unpleasantness  of  his 
position,  and  he  ia  conscioms  that  the  claims  of  his  assistants 
are  the  claims  of  justice,  and  ia,  therefore,  determined,  we  are 
informed,  to  urge  those  claims,  and  have  his  assistants  eligible 
to  the  privileges  granted  to  other  Government  officers  of  their 
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dass.  Let  ua  hope  that  ibis  may  be  the  case ,  if  so,  it  will  be 
a  pleaaing  episode  iD  the  official  career  of  this  we)l4ried  and 
aUfi  public  officer^  and  prove,  even  to  his  slanderers,  how  nn- 
desenring  he  baa  been,  of  the  many  wantoo  attacks  made  upon 
his  chaiBoler. 

Should  the jpetitioii  of  the  Yali>ation  assistants  succeed  in 
hafing  the  office  reorganized  and  placed  on  the  same  footing 
Si  the  Qovemmeni  offices  of  the  country,  the  advantages 
acBmiTig  to  the  country  would  be  commensurate  with  those 
conferred  on  the  employed.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  latter 
would  h^  that  permanency  was  insured  to  him,  and  that  his 
pnimotioD  depended  upon  his  condnct  and  attention  to  basi- 
ness,  he  VQuld  take  that  interest  iu  his  business  wbach  at 
present  he  does  not,  nor  cannot.  He  will  feel  that  be  has  a 
situation  worth  attending  to — bis  fears  of  illness  will  be  mitir 

Sted  wheu  he  knows  that  his  day's  pay  will  not  be  withheld 
)m  him — his  suspense  relative  to  the  certaiqty  or  uncertainty 
of  his  beiug  employed  wSl  be  removed — he  will  look  forward 
with  pleaaure  to  a  vacation,  however  short,  to  recruit  his 
health  and  relieve  him  from  the  monotonous  and  arduous 
duties  of  his  offioe*  These  are  privileges  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
ap[ffeeiated  by  every  assistant  in  the  Valuation  Service,  and 
unquestionaUy  stimulate  them  to  apply  themselves  with  greater 
earnestness,  greater  assiduity,  and  infuse  into  them  a  degree 
of  conscientiousuess  as  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  without 
which  the  public  can  never  be  served  with  fidelity. 

In  Cact,  the  administration  of  the  office  at  present  is  unwise 
and  iuipolitic;  a  regrganijatiQu  ij  necessary,  both  for  the 
benefit  of  the  iudividual,  and  the  advantage  of  the  country. 
Let  our  readers  compare  the  scale  of  salaries  with  thai  in  any 
pabhc  office  under  the  crown,  or  even  under  any  pij^blic  com- 
pany, and  he  will  see  at  once  that  the  employ&  of  the  Valu- 
ation Serviqe  are  the  worst  paid  public  servants  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  it  n^ust  he  aljowpd  thAt  the  scale  of  salaries 
ia  this  office  has  b^en  consiider^hly  increased  since  the^ppoiut- 
ment  of  John  Ball  Greeny  Esq.,  th^  present  able  and  energetic 
G^ifker^  Superintendent,  who,  sipc^  his  appointment,  has  ever 
been  foj:ei9Q9t  in  profuptipg  the  welfare  of  those  under  hun^ 
^  in  an  doiogs  he>  ha?  best  served  the  Department  also. 

We  9nd  thai  we  9xe  not  alone  in  our  advocacy  of  this  cause ; 
P<vbapa  there  wfis  never  an  instance  in  which  an  oppressed 
ooadiiion  nMt  with  more  universal  sympathy ;  all  sections  of 
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creeds  and  politics,  with  the  Press  of  England  and  Ireland 
liaving  supported,  with  powerful  ar^uuients.  the  objects  of  th 
memorial.  Our  space  would  not  admit  of  the  introduction  c 
one-tenth  of  the  comments  favorable  to  the  cause  that  appeare 
in  the  leading  newspapers,  we  must  therefore  content  oui 
selves  by  selecting  a  few,  and  presenting  them  as  a  specime 
of  the  whole.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  political  enough  t 
know  the  tendency  of  the  different  journals  from  which  w 
have  chosen  these  extracts,  will  at  once  perceive  tliat  journal 
ists  who  oppose  each  other  in  sentiment  on  all  other  qaestiou 
are  unanimous  in  their  opinion  of  the  subject  under  considei 
ation.    We  present  our  readers  with  the  following  extraota  :- 

•  ♦  *  "the  General  Valuation  Offices,  when 
for  years,  large  classes  of  good  and  tried  servants,  can  be  ranke 
amongst  the  hardest  mentally  worked,  and  the  least  proportion 
ably  rewarded  in  the  Service." — Civil  Service  GazetU 
September  Ut,  1866. 

"  Men  are  here  found  crowded  into  apartments,  on  starvatio 
pay,  deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  reward,  and  condemned  to 
hopeless  task  work.  Unwilling  labour  is  thus  obtained,  wbos 
defective  results  are  beyond  revision." — Again — *'We-  cannc 
close  these  remarks  without  the  expression  of  unqualified  con 
demnation  of  such  a  system  of  payments."  Again — "  The  wori 
is  most  important  and  national,  and  demands  the  uodividec 
attention  of  a  clear  headed  and  skilful  officer,  capable  of  under 
standing  lueiitand  fairly  rewarding  it.** — Ihid^  September  29fh 
1866. 

'*  We  are  unmoved  in  our  opinion  that  the  quality  of  the  worl 
performed  is  most  inadequately  paid  for  The  scale  ofpayii 
practice  is  preposterous — not  a  jot  above  bearable.*' — Ibid 
October  27th,  1855. 

"We  believe  the  justice  and  strength  of  their  claims  are  w 
apparent,  that  they  need  but  to  be  stated  to  secure  their  immedita 
recognition."  "  The  scale  of  remuneration  is  considerably  lowei 
than  in  any  other  department  of  the  Civil  Service,  a  manifesi 
injustice  towards  gentlemen  of  education  and  respectability,  who 
have  most  iin]>ortant  duties  to  discharge,  and  have  hitherto  dis- 
charged them  with  ability  and  zeal.*'  Again, — "  Nominally* 
the  service  is  not  permanent,  but,  practically,  it  is  so,  as  the 
Tenement  Valuation  Act  provides  for  an  annual  revision  oftlie 
several  Tenements,  and  a  complete  Re- Valuation  every  Fourteen 
years,  thus  necessitating  the  employment  of  a  permanent  staff." 
Further — "  A  request  so  reasonable  and  fair  ought  to  be  acceded 
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%o,  tad  wm  are  sure  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  will  give  the  subject 
his  most  favourable  consideration,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to 
idTtnce  the  jaat  claims  of  this  very  deserving  body  of  men." — 
Fre€mmn*9  Joumalf  29ih  January,  1 856  ^-^(  Quoted  by 
Tipperary  FVee  Press,  February  1st,  1856.) 

"  The  ^ery  just  and  reasonable  Memorial  of  the  General 
Valnaiion  .  Cmploy^es  was  yesterday  presented  to  His  Ex- 
ceileacy  tbe  Lord  Lientenant,  by  the  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Colonel  L«arcom.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its 
prayer  will  have  the  cordial  support  of  the  Chief  GoTemor,  in 
order  to  have  the  labours  of  this  most  useful  class  of  Civil 
Servants  properly  remunerated." — Saundere*  News  Letier, 
January  SOih,  \S66. 

**  In  our  judgment  this  prayer  is  most  reasonable,  and  the 
considerations  by  which  it  is  enforced  so  cogent,  ihat  we  feel 
ftssured  if  tbe  granting  of  it  depended  on  His  Excellency,  his 
own  sense  of  justice  would  at  once  induce  him  to  comply.  The  fi- 
nancial and  statistical  importance  of  the  work,  the  diligence,  skill, 
and  accuracy  which  it  requires,  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
it  is  done,  and  the  responsibility  which  it  involves,  as  furnishing 
abasia  for  the  general  taxation  of  the  country,  all  tend  to  establish 
the  conclusion,  that  the  highly  deserving  body  of  men  engaged 
in  it  should  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  rest  of  the 
Civil  Service, 

"  We  are  advocates  for  economy,  but  it  is  a  miserable  economy 
to  require  Gentlemen  of  talent  and  education,  obliged  to  occupy 
a  respectable  position  in  society,  to  do  the  kind  of  work  which 
this  Valuation  imposes,  for  rates  of  pay  that  must  keep  them  in  a 
constant  struggle  for  existence,  in  wearing  and  harassing   anxiety 
about  their  families,  and  in  most  painful  and  depressing  uncer- 
tiunty  as  to  the  future,  for  which  there  is  no  provision  in  case  of 
sickness,  old  age,  or  death.     We  are  aware  that  the  head  of  this 
d^artment  has  been  constrained  to   pare  down  its    expenses 
as  much  as  possible,  but  the  rigid  sense  of  justice  for  which  he  is 
distinguished,   and  which  led  him  to  save  all  he  could  for  the 
public,  will  also  induce  him  to  exert  his  influence  to  remove  any 
difficulties,  technical  or  otherwise,  which   may  be  in  the  way  of 
this  service  in  obtaining  redress.     While  this  is  the  only  depart- 
ment in  which  no  allowance  is  made  for  length  of  service,  sickness, 
or  death,  and  the  rate  of  pay  is  so  low  that  no  provision  can  be 
made  for  the  future ;  so  that  when  any  of  its  members  are  disabled 
or  removed  by  death,  his   family  are  reduced  to  destitution,  and 
^aie  is  no  refuge  for  them  but  the  Workhouse.     Surely  this 
ongbt  not  to  be  the  condition  of  any  body  of  public  servants^ 
20     ■ 
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educated  as   these  gentlemen  are,   and  ptrfonniog   duties 
onerous  and  rQsponsiMe. 

'*  We  trust,  therefore,  that  His  Excellency  will  give  a  favoural 
consideration  to  this  Memorial,  supported,  as  we  have  do  dou 
its  prayer  will  be,  by  Colonel  Laroom*  We  are  aure  tJ 
Government  never  did  an  act  that  would  be  more  acceptable 
the  public  of  all  parties  and  classes  who  like  to  see  the  osef 
and  hardworking  servants  of  the  state  properly  remunerated  i 
their  services." — Daily  Express,  Thursday,  January  SI  st,  185 

"  Pressure  upon  our  apace  prevents  us  from  laying  it 
Memorial  before  our  readers,  but  they  may  take  our  word  for 
that  it  establishes  a  case  of  peculiar  hardship,  to  which  a  laq 
number  of  hardworking,  educated,  and  deserving  persons,  hai 
been  long  and  most  unfairly  subjected.  In  language  calm,  re 
pectful,  and  reasonable,  it  rather  understates  Uian  exaggerati 
the  severe  and  numerous  grievances  under  which  the  Memoralis 
labour,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  keen  sense  of  justici 
and  the  kindly  feeling  of  Lord  Carlisle,  will  incline  him  to  pre 
mote  the  object  of  his  Petitioners. 

"The  employment  of  the  Valuation,  though  nominal! 
temporar}',  is  in  reality  permanent  We  believe  there  are  me 
in  the  service  of  the  Commission  since  its  commencement,  som 
twenty-five  years  since,  or  more."  "  By  some  ingenioa 
application  of  the  virtue  of  economy,  he  may  respectably  suppox 
a  family  upon  this  daily  pay ;  but  though  he  may  reckon  upoi 
a  continuance  or  even  an  improvement  upon  this  refinement  o 
ingenuity,  he  cannot  reckon  upon  a  continuance  of  health;  an< 
the  instability  of  life  is  beyond  his  control.  He  may  fall  sicl 
and  his  means  of  existence  are  at  once  cut  off;  or  he  may  die 
and  he  leaves  his  family  a  burden  upon  the  ratepayer. 

"  Surely  the  subscribers  to  the  Memorial  which  has  called  foi 
these  remarks,  are  not  unreasonable  in  i^eekiBg  to  rctnedy  (Kf 
anomaly  which  the  Valuation  presents  as  cf>n trailed  with  oihei 
departments  of  the  public  service.  They  do  not  seek  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  hot-bed  for  the  growth  of  re.^pectable  sinecurisrs. 
They  do  not  ask  for  relief  from  laborious  duties.  These  dutiei 
they  are  willing  to  fulfil  with  their  accustomed  zeal  and  ability ,' 
but  they,  very  naturall}',  ask  for  equitable  remuneration.  ThW 
ask,  for  the  performance  of  a  great  deal  of  in^j^vortaiit  work,  what 
others  obtain  for  doing  little,  or  nothing  whatever, 

'*  We  feel  confident  that  the  improvement  they  seek  would  le 
conducive  to  the  public  interest  as  well  as  their  own.  It  willi 
we  are  persuaded,  be  found  on  enquiry,  that  more  new  hands  hare 
been  employed  on  the  General  Valuation  than  upon  any  olhet 
department  of  the  public   service  of  the  same  extent,  and  within 
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afn«n  pm4>d.  Young  mw  of  aoquirementa  and  good  abilities 
faara  hm9u  oA^n  induced,  from  neoessityy  to  accept  temporary 
employmeDt  under  Mr.Griffith ;  bat  tbey  have  done  so  as  a  mere 
itffyiiig*»tQDe  po  eome  place  where  their  merits  would  be  more 
eqoiublj  recognised.  They  have  left  when  they  learned  by  ex* 
peiianc^  ^  hn  moat  useful,  and  their  places  bad  to  be  supplied 
by  fresh,  inexperienced  bands,  who  in  their  turn  hare  also 
resigned  ;  thus  subjecting  the  business  to  the  danger  arising 
firam  Ibealmeet  daily  recurring  operations  of  unavoidable  igpor- 
ance^ — for  new  hands,  no  matter  how  able,  could  not  at  once  fall 
into  the  lontineofan  extensive  public  office/* — Evening  Posi, 
Jmnuary  Sla/,  1866. 

"The  just  and  reasonable  Memorial  of  the  Valuation 
Employees  was  on  Tuesday  presented  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  by  the  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Colonel  Larcom. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  prayer  will  have  the 
cordial  support  of  the  Chief  Governor,  in  order  to  have  the 
labours  of  this  most  useful  class  of  Civil  Servants  properly 
remunerated. 

*'  The  document  is  clear  in  its  statement  of  the  peculiar  hard* 
ships  of  that  Service,  the  inadequate  remuneration  given  to  a 
most  useful  and  intelligent  body  of  public  servants,  and  the 
injnstice,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  of  making  no  provision  for  a 
retiring  allowance  to  them.  The  Petition  is  extremely  forcible 
in  its  simple  explanation  of  facts,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  will  use  his  influence  to  further  its  prayer.'*— 
Evening  Packet,  Januarjf  Slst,  1856. 

"  We  believe  the  justice  and  strength  of  their  claims  are  so 
apparent,  that  they  need  but  to  be  stated  to  secure  their  imme- 
diate recognition. 

"^  iVbmifMi%,  the  service  is  not  permanent,  but  praclically, 
it  is  so — as  the  Tenement  Valuation  Act  provides  far  an  annual 
revision  of  the  several  Tenements,  and  a  complete  Re-valuation 
every  fourteen  yean,  thus  necessitating  the  employment  of  a 
permanent  Suff." — Tipperafy  FreePrea,  February  ist,  186  6 

'*The  following  just  and  reasonable  Memorial  was  on  Tuesday 

Cnted  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  the  Und^r 
jtaiy  for  Ireland,  Colonel  Larcom.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  iu  prayer  will  have  the  cordial  support  of  the 
Chief  Governor,  in  order  to  haye  the  labours  of  this  most  useful 
class  of  civil  servants  properly  remunerated." — Warder^ 
Fehmary  2nd,  1866. 
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''Id  our  last  impression  we  published  one  of  the  jostest 
reuionstrauces  which  ever  proceeded  from  a  hardly  treated  bodj 
of  public  servants. 

•*  The  Petitioners  place  their  position  before  the  represeata- 
tive  of  the  Crown  in  this  country,  fully  relying  on  his  sense  of 
justice,  and  with  the  same  confidence  may  they  trust  the  spirit 
of  fairness  the  Public  always  manifest  in  regard  to  reasonable 
claims. 

''  We  are  certainly  advocates  for  a  careful  economy  in  dealing 
itith  the  public  money,  more  especially  when  the  cost  of  a 
department  falls  directly  on  a  locality  or  particular  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  we  do  not  understand  the  economy  which  refuses 
a  proper  recompense  for  onerous  duties.  We  would  pay 
public  servants  well,  and  require  their  duties  to  be  performed 
in  the  most  efficient  manner.  In  the  case  before  it  is  not  to  be 
questioned  that  the  Officers  engaged  in  making  the  General 
\^aluation  of  Ireland,  have  discharged  their  task  with  great 
credit  to  themselves,  and  have  thus  rendered  important  service 
to  the  country,  and  yet  the  remuneration  received  by  them  is 
really  too  low,  when  the  professional  status  required  from  many 
of  them,  and  the  intelligence  demanded  of  all,  are  remembered. 
"  We  are  confident  that  the  just  request  of  the  Memorialists 
to  whose  case  we  refer,  will  be  brought  before  Parliament  soon, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  their  better  treatment. 

"  But  the  bitterest  part  of  their  grievances  is,  that  theirs  is  a 
Department  in  which  no  allowance  is  made  for  length  of  service, 
nickness,  or  to  the  sorrowing  family  of  the  Officer  after  his 
death.  Were  the  scale  of  payment  high,  the  absence  of  such 
provision  for  the  future  old  age  or  debility  of  the  public 
servant  might  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  that  liberality ;  but 
the  salary  is  in  this  case  as  low  as  it  could  be — so  low  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  recipient  to  make  provision  in  this 
way.  In  the  event  of  sickness  he  is,  therefore,  left  wholly  des- 
titute, and  at  death  his  family  have  no  claim  to  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  services,  no  matter  how  long  and  honorably  he  id9lj 
have  filled  his  position.  They  have  taken  the  proper  couise  in 
bringing  their  grievances  under  the  attention  of  His  Excellency, 
and  we  would  have  them  prosecute  the  matter  still  further  by 
seeking  the  intervention  of  an  active  Member  of  Parliament  in 
bringing  their  claims  formally  befoie  the  House  at  a  convenient 
opportunity  after  the  opening  business  of  the  Session  has  been 
disposed  of." ^Evening  Packet,  Feb,,  2nd,  1856. 

"  A  memorial,  or  petition,  laid  at  the  feet  of  a  great  Sute 
Officer,  representing   the  Sovereign  authority,  by   a   suffering 
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class,  with  the  hope  of  attracting  attention  to  their  wrongs,  and 
withihe  design  of  soliciting  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  must 
necessarily  he  couched  in  submissive  language,  and  be  offered 
injiamble   gnise.     Rough  facts  must  be  smoothed  down ;  disa- 
greeable truths  must  be    glossed  over;    bitter,   heart-burning 
thoughts  must  be  suppressed  ;  feelings  of  indignation  must  be 
concealed ;    personalities   must  be    eschewed ;  allusion  to  un- 
worthy  motives  must  be   avoided  ;   and    the   suppliants   must 
approach  the  fonntain  of  grace  with  a  cautiously  worded  tale   of 
theiT  distress*  and  in  the  lowly  attitude  of  humble  petitioners  for 
mercy.     The  Memorial  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  by  the  Valuators,  Superintendents,  Surveyors,  Drafts- 
men, and  Clerks  in  the  service  of  the  Government  Valuation 
and  Survey   of  Rateable  Property   in    Ireland — which  will  be 
found  printed  in  another  column — is  no  exception    to  the  rule. 
A    more     modest,    guardedly- phrased,    and  eloquently-simple 
appeal  to  the  Queen's  representative  could  not  be  made.     No 
word  of  invective  escapes,  no  syllable  of  imputation  is  breathed 
against  any  one ;  the  whole  supplication  is  calculated  to  disarm 
hostility,  to  throw  a  veil  of  oblivion  over  past  injustice,  and   to 
rely  upon  reason,  good   feeling,  and  common  sense  for  future 
redress.     The  facts    set    forth    in    that   Memorial   have   been 
studiously   understated,   and   the   grievances    endured    by  the 
Valuation  Staff  have  been  carefully,  perhaps  judiciously,  under- 
coloured  ;  yet  what  fair  and  unbiassed  person  can  read  that  do- 
cnment  and  not  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  geYitlemen  who 
have  been  employed  in    this    service  have  been   scandalously 
treated,  and  that  it  was  full  time  some  justice,  however  late,  be 
done  them  ?      A  scale  of  present  pa}',  contemptible  and  dis- 
graceful  beyond  all  conception  in   this  country;  an  inhuman 
sjstem  of  stopping  salaries  during  periods  of  illness  caught  in 
discharging  the   trying  duties  of  the   service ;  a  barbarous  cus- 
tom of  leaving  them  unprovided  for  when  age  or  infirmity  over- 
takes them  ; — surely  these  are  grievances   that  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  exist  a  day  longer.     When  we  think  of  the  valuable 
nature  of  the  work  performed — the  basis  for  the  levy  of  poor-rates 
*nd    grand   jury    rates,     for  the    regulation   of  the  property 
qaalification,  for  the  elective  franchise,  for  the  sale  of  incumber- 
ed estates,  for  the  assessment  of  inland  revenue  and  income  tax, 
and  for  numberless  other  local  and  national  pur])oses ;  and  when 
we  reflect  on  the  superior  intelligence,  practical  skill,  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  requisite   in  those  emi)loyed  in  working  out  the 
details ;  and  when  we  look  at  the  miserly   and   beggarly  sums 
doled  out  under  the  name  of  remuneration — 35.  iO^d.  per  day 
lo  Clerks,  4».  lOe/.  to  Draftsmen,  5*.  9d.  to  Surveyors,  8«.  5{d. 
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to  Superintendents,  and  the  comparatively  munificent  amou 
of  llf*  y^d.  to  Valuators — we  are  amazed  beyond  all  expressi 
at  Irish  inhumanity  and  Irish  endurance.  That  Lord  Carlii 
will  take  the  humble  and  heart-touching  petition  preaentedr 
him  into  favourable  consideration  we  have  not  the  lemot 
doubt.  His  Excellency's  kind  and  generous  nature  will  rBr< 
against  the  facts  thus  brought  before  him,  and  we  feel  conYuiG 
that  no  efforts  will  be  wanting  on  his  part  in  impreBsing  on  I 
Majesty's  Government  the  necessity  of  placing  the  petitions 
on  a  footing  similar  to  that  of  other  civil  servants,  securing 
them  permanency  of  employment,  and  a  provision  fot  aickn 
and  old  age." — Civil  Service  Gaafeite,  February  9ih,  1866. 

*<  The  petitioners  are  treated  like  common  day-labourers ; 
they  are  able  to  attend  to  their  daily  task,  mental  or  bodi 
they  are  paid;  if  lassitude  or  sickness  intervene,  and  they  i 
'  knocked  up'  for  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  fortnight,  they  are  recoi 
pensed  for  the  actual  time  spent  at  business,  and  no  mo 
Educated  men — scientifically  educated — men  of  good  parts,  i 
worked  up,  and  worse  treated  than  beasts  of  burthen*  Domes 
animals,  when  overtaken  by  sickness,  and  unable  to  perform  t 
usual  amount  of  labour,  are  supplied  with  all  things  necessa 
for  the  support  of  life  and  the  restoration  of  heal&,  until  oc 
more  able  to  resume  their  routine  duties;  but  the  Valuati 
Clerk  will  get  his  Zs,  \0d»  a-day,  while  he  works,  the  Draftam 
has  49,  10^.,  the  Surveyor  has  6$,  9^.,  the  Superintendent  I 
8*.  5</.,  and  the  Valuator  has  He,  7d„  only  while  he  wori 
But  let  him  cease  for  a  day,  and  the  day's  wages  is  withhei 
These  subordinates,  also,  are  liable  to  be  discharged  at  a  ve 
short  notice;  and  no  matter  what  energy,  talent,  or  science  th 
may  bring  to  bear  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  no  prorisi 
is  made  for  old  age  or  sickness.  The  value  of  the  labours 
this  staff  of  men  is  known  over  the  whole  of  Ireland.  On  i 
different  Valuations  of  each  County  the  Poor  Law  taxation  ai 
the  Elective  Franchise  is  founded  The  more  respectable  th( 
are,  the  greater  their  probity,  and  the  more  efficient  their  laboni 
the  more  the  country  is  indebted  to  them  for  retiuiis  agreeab 
to  truth  and  justice.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  His  Excellent 
will  aid  the  petitioners  to  attain  a  status  commensurate  with  tl 
responsibilities  of  their  employment,  and  that  a  Bill  will  1 
brouirht  before  Parliament  constituting  the  Valuation  a  Goven 
mental  Department,  when  we  may  fairly  expect  that  a  highi 
scale  of  salaries,  and  retiring  pension  for  assiduous  services,  wi 
reward  the  meritorious." — Drogheda  Conservative,  febrvax 
16//*,  1856. 
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"  There   is  no  worse  remnnerated  body  of  individuals  in  the 
country  than  those  employed  in  the  Irish  Valuation  Office.     At 
the  same    time  the  work  on  which  they  are  engaged  is  of  para- 
moant  importance  to  the  public  interests,  and  it  is  but  proper  and 
just  that  they  should  be  adequately  paid  for  their  valuable  and 
well  executed  labours.    There  are,  we  believe,  nearly  two  hundred 
persons  employed  at  the  present  time  in  this  office,  under  the 
ftoperintendeiice   and  direction  of  the  eminent  engineer,  Mr. 
Griffith,    who   has  been  for  many  years  so  well  known  in  this 
touDtry,  and  neithei;  the  building  in  which  the  work  is>  executed 
nor  the  scale  of  remuneration  awarded  them,  is  worthy  of  the 
country  or  the  important  service  in  which  they  are  engaged.     It 
us  well  established   ftict  that  the  health  of  many  of  those  em- 
ployed in  the  Irish  Valuation  Office,  has  seriously  suffered  from 
oter^rowding  and  ill-ventilation,  while,  no  doubt,  in  many  of 
the  large  public  buildings  of  Dublin,such,for  example,  as  the  Cus- 
tom House,  suitable  accommodation  could  be  easily  procured.  We 
rejoice  to  know  that  at  length  a  strenuous  effort  is  being  made 
on  behalf  of  this  hard -worked  and  ill-paid  class  of  public  ser- 
vants;   and,    if   principles    of    justice  and    equity  at  all  in- 
fluence   the    Government  of  the    country,    we     may    expect 
«oon  to  learn  that  the  appeal  has  not  been  made  in  vain.     We 
do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  conviction,  that  Lord  Carlisle,  to 
whose  consideration,   in   the   first   instance  the  application  has 
\»een   submitted,  will  exert  his  influence  with  the  Executive  in 
having  tardy  justice  done  to  a  most  useful  and  meritorious  class 
of  poblic  officers.     Though  we  differ  in  many  political  views  with 
his  Excellency,  we  believe  he  possesses  a  feeling  and  considerate 
nature,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  fair  and  well  merited  claim 
onbefaalf  of  the  employees  of  theValuation  Office  will  command  his 
Excellency's  sympathy  and   influential  co-operation.     Of  one 
thing  there  can  exist  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  justice  cannot  be 
much  longer  delayed  in  such  a  case,  when  public  opinion  has 
been  once  brought  to  express  itself  on  behalf  of  so  meritorious 
and  so  ill-used  a  body  of  men  as  the  Officials  of  the  Irish  Valua- 
tion O&ce:*-— Ulster  Gazette,  February  23rd,  1856. 

"When  the  office  was  created  in  1828,  it  was  intended- as  a 
temporary  establishment ;  but  in  carrying  out  its  aims,  the  neces- 
sity of  its  being  a  permanent  one  has  been  fully  demonstrated. 
Ai  yet  no  Act  of  Parliament  has  given  it  in  theory  that  position 
^hich  it  has  in  practice  and  in  fact ;  and  so,  though  it  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  Government  Office,  its  inmates  have  none 
of  ihe  privileges  or  advantages  of  other  Government  Departments, 
where,  for  efficient  discharge  of  the  duiies,   considerably  less 
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educational    qualifications    and    professional    attainm^DU 
required. 

''But  why  go  through  the  catalogue  of  those  who  throng  t 
dreary  block  of  buildings  ?  They  are  the  most  hard-workec 
all  who,  in  public  offices,  do  the  public  work.  Within  th 
walls  will  be  found  more  talent,  skill,  and  capacity,  than  in  mi 
of  the  Government  Departments  higher  in  the  public  estimati 
Within  those  walls  a  useful  and  important  public  work  is  efficiei 
discharged,  and  surely,  in  the  present  temper  of  public  opini 
men  of  attainments  such  as  are  required  in  the  Valuation  OS 
will  not  be  left  with  such  hardships  unredressed. 

"  Such  is  the  state  of  things  which  it  is  now  sought  to  re  for 
such  the  anomalies  and  grievances  which,  if  nought  but  an  Ac 
Parliament  can  remedy,  no  Legislature  ought  to  allow  exij 
day  longer.  If  the  Irish  Valuation  Office  must  be  apermanc 
not  a  temporary  establishment,  as  we  believe  it  must  necessai 
be,  we  believe  that  if  its  constitution  be  remodelled,  and 
permanency  secured,  as  is  sought  by  the  petition  which  has  bt 
presented  to  Lord  Carlisle,  a  better  state  of  things  will  arise 
the  country,  and  for  ^he  staff."— iVa^ian,  February  Bth,  1856 

"  The  case  made  out  by  the  memorialists  is  irrefragable ;  a 
frona  all  we  know  of  Lord  Carlisle's  antecedents — the  kind  a 
justice-loving  Lord  Morpeth — the  patron  of  art,  science,  a 
literature— we  confidently  anticipate  a  favourable  issue.  T 
Empire  should  not  withhold  such  reward  from  its  public  servants 
more  pariiculaily,  when  a  high  standard  of  education  and  practi 
knowledge  is  indispensable  to  render  tbem  capable  to  perfoj 
their  duties — than  the  same  class  would  receive  in  any  of  I 
walks  of  private  enterprise.  We  are  anxious  to  see  right  men 
their  right  places;  but  this  can  never  be  effected,  unless  they 
fairly  remunerated  for  their  mental  and  physical  labours.'' 
Wexford  Independent,  February  13/A,  1856. 

"  This  respectable  and  intelligent  body,  whose  services  li 
been,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be,  of  such  vast  public  interest  ai 
benefit,  have  addressed  a  Memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenai 
setting  forth  and  praying  for  the  redress  of  what  is  most  decided 
a  great  grievance  Whilst  their  rate  of  remuneration  is  anythii 
but  large  or  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  their  duti« 
as  compared  with  the  standard  of  pay  allowed  toother  employee 
in  Government  Offices,  there  is,  under  the  existing  law,  no  pr 
vision  made  for  temporary  illness,  nor  for  retiring  allowance 
those  who  wear  out.  their  lives  in  the  public  service,  and  wl 
may  at  any  time  be  flung  upon  the  world  when  advanced  in  lif 
and  by  previous  habits  and  training  rendered  unfitted  to  procui 
a  livelihood  by  other  means  of  emplovnient.     The  Memorialis 
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of  his  Excellency  show  ample  cause  for  the  introduction  of  some 
l^pslative  provision  to  meet  their  case,  and  it  is  impoesihle  to 
perose  the  document  without  admitting  the  justice  of  ihe  prayer, 
and  sympathising  in  its  object,"— -Jfirt/Ar^nny  Moderator,  Feb, 
13/A,  1856. 

"  The  Importance  of  the  Go?emment  Valuation,  as  the  measure 
of  poor-rate,  grand  jury,  municipal,  and  of  general  as  well  as 
local  taxation,  is  universally  recognised,  while  it  is  admitted  that 
none  hut  men  possessing  a  considerable  amount  of  education,  are 
qualified  for  the  duties  required. 

**  It  is  not  however  commonly  known,  that  the  gentlemen 
employed  by  Government  in  this  arduous  and  highly  responsible 
aenrice*  are  dealt  with  in  a  style  of  beggarly  parsimony  which 
respectable  merchants  would  blush  to  exhibit  in  relation  to  the 
humhlest  attendants  about  their  places  of  business. 

"If  one  of  the  Valuation  officers  in  the  employment  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  doing  what  is  •really  the  National 
hosiness,  chance  to  be  sick  even  for  a  single  day,  his  day*s  pay 
ia  deducted,  andif  his  illness  be  of  longer  duration,  every  moment's 
absence  is  carefully  reckoned  up,  and  subtracted  from  his  quarter's 
allowance  !     This  is  disgraceful,  to  give  it  a  gentle  name,  and 
then,  though  a  man  may  have  spent  his  life  in  the  Public  Service, 
with  a  salary  so  miserably  constituted  as  that  now  described,  he 
has  no  prospect  of  a  superaiinuation  allowance,  other  than  that 
which  he  may  be  able  to  provide  out  of  his  own  savings.     A 
Memorial   on   this  subject  has  been   presented   to   the   Lord 
Lieutenant  by  the  parties  immediately  interested,  and  public 
opinion,  we  feel  confident,  will  concur  with  them  in  pressing  it 
upon  His  Excellency's  attention.     For  our  own  parts,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  frankly  declaring  it  a  disgrace  to  our  administra- 
tive economy,  that  any  necessity  should  exist  for  His  Excellency's 
interference  in  a  matter  of  so  self-evident  e^jiiiy*' -^Londonderry. 
Standard,  February  lAth,  1856. 

Why  then,  we  may  ask^  should  the  prayer  of  the  memorial 
not  be  granted  P  Were  it  one  of  those  **  vexed  questions/' 
about  which  so  much  difference  of  opinion  is  felt  and  ex- 

tressed^  we  might  find  a  motive  for  delay,  or  even  for  refusal : 
at  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  We  believe  there  would  not  be 
found  one  opposing  voice  throngboat  the  three  kingdoms^  to 
any  measure  adopted  for  the  relief  of  this  useful  body  of  pub* 
lie  servants ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  no  Government  ever 
possessed  an  opportunity  of  doing  a  more  just  and  graceful 
act  than  is  now  in  the  power  of  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers, 
by  placing  these  gentlemen  in  an  advantageous  position  on  the 
Civil  Service  List. 
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The  petition  is  now  before  the  public,  and  under  the  coi 
sideration  of  Parliament^  and  whatever  may  be  its  nltima 
tlestiny,  or  however  short  it  may  come  in  its  results  of  t1 
expectations  of  the  many^  w^ose  hopes  and  prospects  are  d 
pendent  on  the  terms  in  which  it  is  treated  as  a  whole,  the 
18  one  clause  which  demands  summary  and  immediate  redrew 
the  existence  of  which  is  a  disgrace  to  humanity  and  to  t] 
countrv  which  tolerates  it.  We  allude  to  the  stoppage  of  t1 
miserable  pittance  doled  out  to  the  officers  of  the  service  und 
the  name  of  salary,  during  visitations  of  sickness.  Referrii 
to  this  pressing  hardship^  the  petitioners  say — 

'*  That,  owing  to  the  fact  bf  no  proTision  having  been  made  1 
the  continuance  of  the  salaries  of  your  Petitioners  during  illnet 
they  are  deprived  of  their  only  means  of  subsistence  when  affli 
ted  with  such  visitations,  at  a  time  especially  when  their  expenc 
are  necessarily  largely  increased,  and  from*  this  cause  has  ensu 
the  result  that  several  .persons,  by  endeavoiuing  to  discharge  th< 
duty  while  suffering  from  indisposition,  have  rendered  falal  i 
illness  which  in  its  early  stages  might  have  been  arrested  b^ 
short  period  of  relaxation. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  monster  grievance,  the  existence  of  whi< 
we  would,  from  its  very  absurdity,  be  inclined  to  disbeliev 
were  it  not  put  forth  in  a  memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenai 
and  circulated  extensively  throughout  the  country.  We  ca 
not  think  that  the  petitioners  would  have  the  hardihood  to  p 
forth  a  case  that  did  not  exist,  consequently  we  are  obliged 
believe,  that  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  thii  period 
Administrative  Beform,  there  are  from  one  hundred  to  oi 
hundred  and  fifty,  intelligent,  well-born,  and  well  educate 
gentlemen,  most  of  them  professional,  employed  in  carryii 
out  a  work  of  vast  national  importance,  and  with  admitt( 
ability,  who  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  **  are  peculiar 
subject  to  disease,*'  and  frequently  its  ready  victims,  deprive 
of  all  means  of  existence  the  moment  they  are  refraetoi 
enough,  to  neglect  the  calls  of  official  routiue,  and  yield  tbeu 
selves  up  to  the  more  authoritative  demand  of  the  Almight 
who  has  seen  fit  to  leave  them  on  a  bed  of  sickness. 

That  such  a  system  should  be  tolerated  under  such  circna 
stances,  is,  as  we  before  remarked,  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  th 
more  so,  as  we  are  unable  to  find  out  any  tangible  cause  fori 
existence.  It  may,  of  course,  be  a  means  of  preventing  prelende 
ailments,  but  why  should  these  unliapjiy  officers  be  the  on 
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ooci  in  Europe  who  are  oonaidered  ao  degraded,  as  to  require 
fQch  a  teat*  A  eonviethfolon  will  be  exonerated  from  labour, 
and  have  dainties  added  to  his  ordinary  fare  on  a  medical 
certificate  of  aickneaa,  bat  a  valuatioa  officer  poHseasing  more 
than  erditiary  abihtj  and  education,  must  forsooth  be  fined  in 
the  whole  anaount  of  his  wretched  ^  fiakry''  for  such  time  as  he 
baa  the  teiAenty  to  obej  the  mandate  of  Qod,  and  give  up  his 
office  duties  for  the  less  congenial  element  of  a  bed  of  sicl^neSs. 
Surdy  the  medical  profession  has  not  so  degenerated  in  the 
opinion  of  the  administrators  of  this  Department,  that  a  certi- 
ficate of  temporary  incapadty  for  laborious  duties  would  not 
be  sufficient,  without  adding  the  ''  thumb^screw'^  fine. 

We  know  no  greater  hardship  in  public  oppression  than 
tins,  and  we  can  well  conceive  the  horror  produced  in  the 
minds  of  all  these  people,  when  the  sound  goes  forth,  that ''  the 
plague  is  abroad  in  the  land/*  or  the  nervous  twitching  pro- 
dnoed  by  the  alightest  cold  or  headache,  fearing  that  it  is  the 
premonitor  of  a  visitation,  winch  not  only  deprives  them  of 
the  bleaeings  of  health  for  a  time,  but  leaves  their  families  in 
Hofpimg  expectation  of  the  day,  when  half  restored,  and  ready 
for  Bdiqiee»  the  poor  soflSerer  agaiii  returns  to  r^ume  his  duties 
and  his  pity* 

The  petition  draws  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  conse«> 

quencea  of  this  system ;  men  uready  crushed  by  poverty,  and 

and  beggarly  pay,  but  with  that  inseparable  addition  to  a  poor 

Irishman's  respon^bilities,  a  large  family,  are  obliged  from 

absdute  netessitv,  to  continue  at  work  unceasing,  during 

periods  when    shattered  health  suggests  a    little    rest  and 

relaxation.    The  result  is  obvious,  and  inevitable — the  body 

already  acted  upon  and  debilitated  by  constant  applioatioui 

now  becomee  the  victim  of  the  anxious  mind.    *'  What  is  to 

become  of  my  family  ?"  asks  the  doomed  sufierer,  ^'  if  I  yield  t6 

this  visitation ;  where  shall  I  find  food  or  other  necessaries,  now 

that  my  credit  is  ruined  by  the  knowledge  that,  while  I  must 

fee  doctors  and  procure  medicines,  my  pay  will  cease  from  the 

moment  I  am  laid  up  i^'      Thus  harassed,  thus  desponding, 

overpowering  sickness  obtains  an  easy  mastery  over  that  victim, 

and  in  the  language  of  the  petition,  *'  persons  by  endeavour* 

iag  to  discharge  their  duty  while  suffering  from  indisposition, 

hare  reudered^/a/  an  illness,  which,  in  its  early  stages  might 

have  been  arrested  by  a  short  period  of  relaxation.'*     To  this 

laonstroas  system  we  desire  to  see  an  immediate  end ;  there 
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can  be  no  necessity  for  its  continuance,  and  we  queatioa 
whether  it  is  not  a  matter  coming  within  the  province  of  or- 
dinary  hamanity  to  exterminate. 

We  have  simply  represented  the  position  of  each  and  eTcry 
officer  in  the  Valuation  Service ;  and,  from  what  we  have  said, 
our  readers  may  judge  whether  the  great  majority  of  tliem 
might  not  at  present  say,  in  the  language  of  poor  di^p-heartd 
Hood's  undying  song — 

€4  Work— .Work— Work, 
Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim  ; 
Work— Work— Work, 
Till  the  eyes  are  heavj  and  dim  r 

Yea,  perhaps,  until  brain  and  eyes  fail  altogether;  and  thea- 
sad  reflection, 

*' poverty,  hunger,"  and— DEATH. 


But,  when  we  remember  that  Dr.  Griffith,  with  Lis  vast  ex 
perience,  and  his  long,  unblemished  official  carreer,  gives  hi 
generous  and  hearty  approval  to  the  movement,  we  cannot  allo^ 
those  gentlemen  to  despond.  The  most  respectable  portion  u 
the  Press  too,  bringing  a  clear,  noonday*light  to  bear  on  th 
present  state  of  this  important  branch  of  the  public  service 
makes  us  feel  most  confident  that  their  just  demands  will  ei 
long  be  conceded. 

Dr.  Griffith's  name  is  identified  with  a  great  work- — He  i 
a  man  of  history,  as  "  Griffith's  Valuation''  k  tioh^  a  "  house 
hold  word,''  and  will  be  referred  to  hereafter,  for  ages  to  com^ 
as  a  standard  authority.  Let  us  indulge  in  the  hope  that  h 
will  crown  this  great  work  by  ensuring  for  his  office  thi 
permanency  to  which  it  is  eminently  entitled. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Civil  Service  Gazetle  c 
June  7th,  has  just  met  our  eye — "  We  have  much  gratificatio: 
in  announcing,  that  an  influential  member  of  the  Supcrauiiuatioi 
Committee,  who  has  taken  the  case  of  the  supernumerary  clerk 
in  hand,  has  resolved  to  press  upon  the  Committee  the  adoptioi 
of  a  recommendation  that  all  supernumeraries  who  have  served 
certain  number  of  years  shall  be  established  a^  permanen 
officers.  The  justice  of  such  a  proposition  is  gelf-evident>  aot 
we  have  well-grounded  confidence  that  it  will  be  agreed  t< 
without  opposition." 

Perhaps  the  Civil  Service  Superannuation  Uommittce  vouk 
take  the  case  of  the  Valuation  officers  into  coii^identlion  j  »ih 
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it  is  for  Dr.  Griffith  to  consider  whether  the  time  has  now 
airifed  to  giye  with  effect  the  weight  of  his  inflaence  to  bring 
their  cause  to  a  successf  ol  issue. 

One  word  in  condnsion — ^Before  we  lay  down  oar  pen,  we 
would  ventiire»  with  all  true  and  earnest  feeling  of  regret  for 
those  gentlemen's  present  state^  to  recommend  to  them  the 
soppresaion  of  all  clamonr  just  now,  as  it  seems  to  us  at  present 
indiscreet.  Ill-tim^  agitation  embarrasses  and  retards,  naj, 
often  mars  altogether,  the  kind  exertions  of  those  anxious  to 
rsdrcss. 
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No.  XXIII.  SEFTBMBEB,  I8S6. 
Art.  L— odd  PHASES  IN  LITERATURE. 

7ZR8T    PAPXR. 

1.  Caialcgue  of  the  Library  qfihe  late  Samuel  Borers,  JSeq. ; 
which  will  be  Sold  bj  Auction,  by  Messrs.  Christie  and 
Manson,  at  their  Oreat  Koom^  8,  King-street^  St.  James's 
Square,  on  Monday,  May  12th,  1856,  and  Six  following 
Days,  at  One  o'clock  Precisely. 

2.  Hiiiarieiie  de  la  Marquise  de  RawbanUlet.  Par  Tallemant 
des  B^QX.  Paris,  18^. 

We  have  two  vagabond  tastes,  both  derived  from  that 
literary  man-abont-Bome,  Horace.  He  loved  to  listen  to  the 
¥otlune  Tellers,  we  love  to  hear  the  Ballad  Singers :  he  de- 
lighted to  linger  about  the  columns ;  we  are  happy  in  tumb- 
ling the  volumes  of  the  book  stall,  and  of  the  book  auction- 
room.  We  know  every  ballad,  sung  from  the  Coorabe  to 
Donnybrook,  from  the  dirge  which  tells  us  of  O'Connell,  tliat 

*'He  is  gone,  he  is  dt^ad, 
He  ii  raised  to  high  Heaven  \ 
His  soul  is  at  rest,  ^ 

An'  his  bones  is  ia  Glasnevin  ;" 

to  that  which  teaches  the  wiae  truth,  that  a  young  lady  should 
not  meet  her  lover 

*<  Along  the  dark  arches 
Down  bjT  the  Railway.'* 

We  know  all  the  books  of  our  obliging  friend  Connolly,  of 
Ormond  Quay ;  and  we  have  had  many  a  flirtation  with  the  evsr 
changing  stock  of  our  learned,  and  zealous  to  please 
(rieud,  Joues,  of  D'Olier-street.  Then  we  have  had  old  friend- 
shins  amongst  the  quaint,  rare  stock  of  Qeorge  Bumstead  ou 
Holbom  Hill ;  and  we  have  known  pleasant  days  amongst  the  fine 
old  books  of  Bussell Smith,  of  Quaritch,and  of  Waller,  in  Meet- 
street  But,  for  the  bright  days  of  wandering  amongst  the 
stalls,  give  us,  as  those  marked  with  stone  peculiarly  white^ 
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the  sweet  sammer's  times  when,  commencing  at  the  Instituti 
we  have  contkiued  along  the  quays  to  the  Tuilenes,  an 
then  have  returned  to  the  Institute,  by  the  river  wal 
amongst  the  very  cheap  book  stalls.  At  one  side  are  the  woi 
fully  tight,  bright-eyed  little  women  who  ask  you  to  look  ; 
all  the  books  and  pictures  at  once.  At  tb^  other  side  yc 
have  those  dream  books,  and  song  books,  and  letter  writei 
with  every  dream,  and  song,  and  letter,  except  the  very  drea 
or  song,  or  letter  you  want.  The  old  picturcj^  out  of  I 
I'ontaine,  which  make  you  blush,  but  are  expatiated  on  by  tl 
seller.  The  astouudingly  cheap  old  odd  books,  the  books  we  lo 
and  pounce  on,  that  are  forced  upon  you ;  the  bright  5un,  tl 
bright  faces,  the  fragrant  segars  you  may  smoke  and  no  body  I 
offended ;  the  riant  air  of  all  about  you  make  this  line 
quays  the  most  agreeable  of  all,  in  all  the  world,  to  tJ 
literary  fl&neur.  That  old,  ever  reviving  Tuileries  beside  yoi 
Notre  Dame  before  you ;  rec<»xl8  of  romance,  of  crime,  of  si 
fering,  and  of  glory — the  wisdom  of  literature  living  on  f 
ever,  and  never  changing  its  kings  of  thought^  all  aroui 
you. 

But  the  GREAT  Libraries  are  great,  for  references  pariicuiar! 
We  never  enter  the  Imperial  or  the  British  without  recallii 
our  old  friend  Burton's  words,  and  exclaiming,  *'  What  torn 
are  extant  in  law,  physic,  and  divinity,/or  profit,  pleasure^  prr 
tice,  speculation,  in  veise  or  prose,  &c. !  Their  names  alone  a 
the  subject  of  whole  volumes,  we  have  thousands  of  authors 
all  sorts,  many  great  libraries  full  well  furnished^  like  so  ma 
dishes  of  meat,  served  out  for  several  palates ;  and  he  is  a  ve 
block  that  is  affected  with  none  of  them.*' 

We  think  thus  with  the  old  Anatomist,  and  a  recent  vidt 
the  Museum  Library,  and  a  stroll  amongst  B4)gers'a  books.ba 
suggested  to  us  the  possibility  of  msi^ing  a  few  interest! 
papers  out  of  the  materials  of  our  odd  books,  collected  in  tbf 
vagrant  wanderings  amongst  old  books  to  which  we  ba 
confessed  ourselves  most  addicted. 

To  the  literary  student  the  term  Academy  is  one  of  fi 
quent  occurrence.  What  is  the  history  of  Academies  as  ^ 
now  understand  the  term  ?     Our  history  is  as  folio vts. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  poet,  a  friend 
Bonsard,  J.  Antoiue  Batf,  founded,  in  a  house  in  the  R 
Posses-Saint- Victor,  a  reunion  of  wits  and  musicians,  who 
^  chief  object  it  was  to  study  grammatically  tlm  language 
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sound.     Tbey  gave  concerts  which  attracted  a  great  number 
of  young  noblemen.  In  1570,  Charles  IX  granted  letters  pat- 
ent, in  whi<^  he  declares/'  that  the  Academy^  though  yet  low^ 
was  desemng  of  the  highest  honors/'    "he  accepted    the 
somame  of  protector  and  auditor  of  it.''    Parliament,  sap- 
ported  by  the  bishop  of  Paris  and  the  university,  after  offering 
great  opposition  to  the  registering  of  those  letters,  were  at 
length  obliged  to  yield.    The  socce?8or  of  Charles  IX,  Henry 
III.,  took  tha  Academy  under  his  protection ;  but  the  death 
of  Baif,  and  the  troubles  of  the  League,  speedily  caused  the 
downfall  of  this  establishment^  which  had  already  gained  im- 
poftttnoe,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  passage  in  a  manu. 
script  of   Q.  OoUete:   "  Philoaophical  lectures,  by  Amadis 
Jamyn,  were  delivered  in  presence  of  Henry  III,  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Jean  Antoine  Ba^f,  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Fauboarg  Saint  Marod.    For  I  know  by  tradition,  that 
Amadis  Janyn  was  of  this  celebrated  company,  to  whom  also 
belonged  Gui  de  Pibrac,  Pierre  de  Bonsard,  Philippe  Desportes, 
}aqses  Davy  Duperron,  and  many  other  great  wits  of  that 
time.   Apropos  of  what  I  mentioned,  that  I  had  formerly  seen 
some  leaves  of  a  book  of  manuscript  of  the  institution  of  this 
noble  and  famous  Academy,  in  the  hand  of  William  Baif,  son 
of  Anthony  Batf,  who  had  rescued  them  from  a  pastry  cook's 
shop,  where  the  natural  son  of  Phillippe  Desportes,  who  did 
not  walk  in  the  glorious  footsteps  of  his  father,  had  sold  them, 
with  several  other  curious  and  learned  manuscripts;  irreparable 
lots  I  What  was  more  painful  still,  in  the  book  of  ibis  institution, 
which  was  a  beautiful  book  in  vdlomi  we  saw  that  the  good 
King  Henry  III,  the  Duke  de  Ouise  and  the  greater  number 
of  the  nobles  and  ladies  of  the  court,  had  all  promised  to  aid 
in  the  esiabUsfateent  and  support  of  the  Academy,  which  took 
pirt  with  Henry  III,  in  the  troubles  and  oonfudion  of  the  civil 
war  that  agitated  the  kingdom.    The  King,  the  Princes, 
the  Nobles,    the     savants    who    formed    this    celebrated 
body^   had   all  subscribed  to   this  book,  and  affiled  their 
names  to  it.  This  was  not,  after  all,  the  first  design  of  this 
loble  institution,  which  was  to  have  effected  wonders  in  the 
development  of  science  and  language/'  * 
In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  some  wits 

*  Lto€9  •fV^tmck  Po§t9,  Kaontcript  of  Che  Bibliothdque  du  Lonvre, 
Vioted  hj  SC.  Sainte  fieuve,  in  the  first  volume  of  TheStaU  of  French 
Poeirp  in  tU  SevenUmUk  CeiUurp. 
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renewed  the  project  designed  by  Bai'f,  ai  d  a  scholar,  Davi(] 
Bivault,  published,  in  1612,  a  little  pamphlet  from  eight  tc 
sixteen  pages,  which  is  very  rare.  It  was  named,  Tin 
Design  of  an  Academy  and  iU  Inlrodnctian  into  Court 
The  Author  proposed  to  establish  an  academy  which  shouk 
embrace  all  sciences,  theology  excepted. 

Towards  1630,  a  counsellor,  secretary  to  the  King,  ValentiiK 
Coiirart,  established  at  his  own  house  a  re-union  of  learne( 
men  more  or  less  esteemed.  There  were  Godeau,  Gombauld 
Chapelain,  Giry,  Habert,  the  abb^  de  Cerisy,  Serisay,  an( 
lilalleville.  Introduced  into  this  society  by  Malleville,  Faret 
in  his  turn,  brought  Desmarets  and  the  abb^  de  Bois  B.obert 
who  mentioned  it  to  his  patron,  Cardinal  Bichelieu,  who  ii 
1634,  offered  to  take  the  members  of  the  society  under  hi 

Satronage,  and  proposed  to  constitute  it  a  public  society 
lot  withstanding  the  resistance  of  Serisay,  de  Malleville  anc 
several  others,  who  wished  respectfully  to  refuse  the  Minister 
it  was  decided,  "  that  the  abb^  de  Bois  Bobert  be  requestec 
to  thank  very  humbly  M.  le  Cardinal  for  the  honor  he  bac 
done  them,  and  to  assure  him,  that  their  aspirations  had  nevei 
reached  so  high  ;  that  his  Eminence's  intention  had  taken  them 
by  surprise,  but  that  they  were  determined  to  obey  his  wish/' 
In  accordance  with  Bichelieu's  orders  the  society  wrot( 
out  themselves  their  statutes,  and  took  the  title  of  The  Prenck 
Acadewy  :  before  they  were  called  indiscriminately  by  the 
names  of  The  Academy  of  Beaux  Eeprits,  Academy  ofEloquencCi 
Eminent  Academy^  They  announced  distinctly  the  object  theji 
had  in  view  in  a  discourse,  where  several  remarkable  passages 
have  been  found  on  the  arrangement  of  the  French  language.  It 
was  there  said :  '*  That  it  seemed  to  want  nothing  to  perfect  the 
happiness  of  the  kingdom  but  to  extricate  the  language  which 
we  now  speak  from  a  number  of  barbarous  tongues — that  our 
language,  more  perfect  already  than  any  other  of  the  living 
languages,  could  as  easily  succeed  to  the  Latin,  as  the  Latin  to 
the  Greek,  if  they  were  only  more  careful  with  regard  to  elo- 
cution ;  that  the  duty  of  the  academicians  would  be  to  purify 
the  language  from  the  corruption  which  it  had  contracted  iu 
the  mouths  of  the  people,  or  in  the  throng  of  the  palace,  and 
in  the  impurity  of  wranglers,  or  the  incorrect  use  of  it  by 
ignorant  courtiers,  or  by  the  abuse  of  those  who  corrupted  it 
in  writing,  and  by  those  who  spoke  well  in  the  pulpit  what 
was  necessary  to  say,  but  did  not  otherwise/'  &c. 
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The  letters  patent  for  the  foundation  of  the  Prench  Academy 
were  signed  the  2nd  of  Jan.,  1685.     Pierre  Seguier  took 
charge   of  the  seals,  to  which  was  attached  the  great  seal,   on 
which  was  inscribed  a  list  of  the  academicians.    His  example 
was  followed  by  Montmort,  Master  of  Requests,  by  du  Chas- 
telet  and  Bantin,  Counsellors  of  State,  and  by  Servian,  Secre- 
tary of  State.     Some  time  after,  Richelieu,  to  whom  the  King 
had  granted  full  power,  signed  the  statutes,  effacing  only  the 
article  signifying  that  each  of  the  academicians  promised  "  to 
revere  the  virtue  and  memory  of  Monsignor  their  protector." 
The  registering  of  letters  patent  for  the  new  Academy  met 
the  same  opposition  in  Parliament  asin  the  time  of  Charles IX, 
and  it  was  not  finally  admitted  for  two  years  and  a-half,  after 
three  letters  of  command  and  the  strongest  menaces  of  the 
Citrdinal.     The  Parliament  adding  the  following  clause,*'  That 
the  company  or  assembly  should  take  no  cognizance  of  any- 
tiling  but  of  ornamenting,  embellishing,  and  augmenting  the 
French  language,  and  of  the  books  useful  for  that  purpose." 
The   Academy  deemed  it  advisable  to  accept  this    clause*, 
because  some  lawyers   were  figuring  in  it,  and  henceforward 
al\  these   who    broke  through  this  rule    by    any  fault  of 
tongue  could  be  instantly  fined. 

The  Academy  was  hardly  constituted  definitively*  when  it 
became  the  butt  of  all  sorts  of  satirical  epigrams,  and  witticisms. 
They  said  that  Richelieu  had  endowed  each  member  wiih  a 
yearly  income  of  2,000  livres,  out  of  the  80,000  livres  des- 
tined for  cleansing  the  city. 

The  Academy  was  not  slow  in  becoming  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Richelieu,  who  had  committed  to  him  the  judg- 
ment of  Corneille's  Cid.   This  chef  d*oeuvre  was  condemned, 
and  the  Cardinals,  who  had  appointed  Chapelain  as  compiler  of 
the  decision,  corrected  it  himself  and  confirmed  the  sentence. 
The  Academy  was  constituted  more  regularly  under  Louis 
XIV.  who  took  it  under  his  protection,  and  assigned  forty 
desks  for  the  forty  members.    He  also  presented  to  it  600 
volumes,  which  were  the  real  commencement  of  the  library 
of  the  Institute. 
In  consequence  of  the  royal  favor,  the  title  of  academician 

*  The  Academy  had  three  officers^  a  director ,and  a  cliancellor,  whose 
fuDctioM  were  temporary,  and  a  secretary,  Valentine  O)nrartfor  lifi^ 
The  formal  proceeding  of  the  assembhei  commenced  the  13th  of  March, 
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was  again  sought  by  the  great  nobles.  *'  The  Academy  I 
came  then/'  said  the  abb^  de  la  Ghambre,  ''  a  glorioos  a 

triumphant  Academy clothed  in  the  purple  of  the  C 

dinals  and  Chancellors^  protected  by  the  greatest  monarcb 

the  world ..filled  with  the  princes  of  the  church  and  sen! 

ministers^  dukes  and  peers^  counsellors  of  State,  who  stripp 
themselvesofalltheirotherhonors^werebut  too  happy  to  be  mi 
up  pell-mell  amidst  a  crowd  of  innumerable  authors,  historii 

poetSy  philosophers,  orators without  distinction  and  wi 

out  precedence/' 

But  what  the  Academy  gained  in  &;lat,  it  lost  in  indepe 
ence  and  consideration ;  a  place  in  the  Academy  became  b 
not   a  reward  to  merit,*^  but  to  favor  and  considerations 
together  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  institution.     Here 
some  examples : — 

Lavau  kept  the  books  of  the  Louvre ;  having  hap] 
negociated  the  marriage  of  one  of  Colbert*s  daughters  with 
duke  de  Mortemart,  he  asked  him  what  he  would  demand 
a  reward.  He  requested,  without  ceremony,  a  place  in 
Academy,  and  was  not  Ions  before  he  obtained  one,  thoi 
he  had  no  other  claim  or  title  to  it. 

Pierre  Comeille  being  dead  in  1684,  the  Duke  de  Mai 
who  was  at  the  time  but  fourteen  years  old,  had  the  stra 
whim  of  replacing  the  great  tragedian.  He  mentioued  it 
Racine,  who,  being  then  director,  assembled  his  colleagi 
from  whom  he  demanded  fifteen  days  adjournment,  this  ^ 
voted  with  acclamation.  They  authorisea  him  to  reply  in 
name  of  his  colleagues,  that  had  they  not  even  a  vacant  pli 
there  was  not  an  academician  who  would  not  be  delighted 
die  for  him,  in  order  to  create  one.  "  Our  predecessors,".3 
D'Alembert,  "  were,  as  we  have  seen,  as  ready  as  D^cius  to  i 
molate  themselves  for  the  honor  of  the  country.*'  Happily Lo 
XIY.  spared  the  company  this  new  proof  of  submission, 
refused  to  ratify  the  .election  of  the  young  prince.  Thoo 
Corneille  replaced  his  brother. 


•  A  great  but  1  literate  lord,  as  ^ere  almost  all  the  great  nobles 
the  ptriod,  placed  hitnself  in  turn  to  Ruceeed  Courart ;  Patro  aaid 
hie  confreres,  "  an  aijeiciit  Ureek  had  a  l^re,  iu  which  be  bn 
a  fXtmgi  mU^ai]  of  joiniii^  it  with  a  gut,  he  would  hare  &  sll 
etringt  ant]  the  Ijre  lost  \i&  harmony,"  This  apologue  had  m  nii 
Buceecv  as  that  of  Agrippa.  But  tlie  Acad^ftYij  forgot  Teij  icwn  t 
%iie  ieason. 
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Ti  was  at  the  solicitation  of  Pontchartrain  that  Simon  de  la 
Loabire,  a  scholar  above  mediocrity^  was  received  into  the 
Academy.  This  it  was  that  gave  rise  to  an  epigram  attri-' 
bated  to  la  Fontaine : — 

n  en  aera,  qnot  qn'on  en  die, 

^     C  eat  nn  Imp6t  que  PontdMrtnln 

Yeut  Mettre  aur  rAcadtfmie. 

There  was  more  than  one  member  of  the  Academ)',  who^ 
like  Loubere^  could  be  really  considered  as  a  tax  levied  by  the 
Court  OA  this  illustrious  company. 

Some  academicians  came  one  day  to  offer  TourreilV  chair 
to  the  Comptroller  General  Desmarets,  who  replied,  '*  I  hava 
in  my  ofiBce  a  head  clerk  to  whom  that  offer  would  be  mora 
Stable/'  Thus  was  a  man  named  J.  Boland  Malet,  wlion«ver 
in  his  life  composed  more  than  one  paltry  ode,  crowned  by  thd 
Academy.  Nevertheless*  they  were  anxious  he  should  be 
admitted.  But  he  remained  so  unknown,  that  we  cau  neither 
learn  the  date  nor  place  ot  his  birth. 

The  Academy  was  nothing  better  till  the  lime  of  M&eray, 
vho  always  put  in  a  black-ball  when  tiiey  wished  to  select 
any  one  for  admission.  They  were  a  long  time  without 
discotering  whence  proceeded  those  everlasting  protes- 
tations. In  the  end  they  discovered  it,  and  having  asked. 
Meaeray  the  reason  of  his  conduct,  be  replied,  that  it  was  in 
order  to  leave  to  posterity  a  monument  of  the  independence  oC 
election  in  the  Academy. 

The  Academy  songht  eagerly  to  admit  members  altogether 
strangers  to  literature.  Tl>ey  offered  a  place  to  Marshal 
Saze,  who  refused.  They  had  from  him  a  letter  on  thia 
subject  where,  we  read  the  following  passage  >  ^'lU  veule  fM 
fere  de  la  Cademie^  cela  mirei  cait^e  une  batge  a  un  cAae/* 

Voltaire  was  right  in  thus  defining  the  Academy,  **  a  body 
where  they  received  titled  persons,  men  in  office,  prelates^ 
lawyers,  physicians,  geometricians,  and  even  sciolars." 

This  submission  of  the  Academy  to  power  was  manifested 
not  only  by  admissions,  but  also  by  exclusions.  Thus  the 
abb^  de  Saint-Pierre,  having  delivered  a  discourse  on  the 
Poljfsinadie,  where,  whilst  passing  a  eulogium  on  the  councils 
established  by  the  Regent,  he  criticised  severely  several  acts  of 
the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  Cardinal  Polignac  indignant 
at  such  boldness,  denounced  the  discourse  to  the  Academy, 
and  demanded  that  the  author  should  be  severely  punished. 
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The  unfortunate  abb^  de  Saint-Pierre  was  not  evenpermitti 
to  justify  himself,  and  on  the  6th  of  May  1718,  his  exdusii 
was  pronounced  by  twenty-three  of  Iiis  fellows.  His  pla 
remained  vacant. 

Condorcet  having  refused  to  pass  an  eulogium  on  the  Dn 
de  la  Yrillidre  was  not  summoned  to  the  Academy  till  after  t 
death  of  Maurepas,  whom  the  academicians  feared  to  displeai 

Thanks  to  this  spirit  of  servility,  the  Academy  was  fallen 
low  in  public  opinion  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  that 
was  generally  said  that  Yoltaire  in  dying  had  borne  V^ay 
the  literary  talent,  and  Foncemagne  all  the  honesty ;  whic 
as  Delille  forcibly  remarked,  was  saying  very  little  for  the 
who  survived  them. 

Oliver  Patru,  admitted  in  1640  to  the  Academy,  delivered 
discourse  of  thanks,  though  only  to  his  confreres,  yet  this  vc 
of  thanks  was  an  obligation  imposed  afterwards  on  all  cane 
dates.  Some  great  noblemen  were  alone  admitted  witho 
this  formality,  amongst  others  Colbert.  At  a  later  pent 
other  motives  obliged  admission  without  this  formality,  of  pc 
sons  of  our  age,  as  Ch&teaubriand,  Maret,  and  Begnault  St-Je 
d'Angely. 

This  obligation  of  a  public  harangue  hindered  the  Duke  < 
la  Ilochefoucauld,  author  of  The  Maxims^  from  presentii 
himself  to  the  Academy.  He  could  not  endure  exposu 
before  such  an  auditory,  and  did  not  feel  capable  of  pronouncii 
a  harangue  of  several  lines,  without  fainting. 

Marshal  Bichelieu  was  bolder  than  Bocbefuucaold.  J 
the  discourse  pronounced  by  him,  and  which  is  still  in  e^^tene 
written  in  his  own  hand,  may  be  found  the  gror^se.^t  orlhogr 
phical  errors.  He  has  written  rei^ne,  for  regjie ;  seint,  f< 
sein  ;  flamhau^  for  flambeau  ;  derangasaeni,  for  derftri^asseiil 
court,  for  cour;  rendus,  for  rendu;  pris,  for  priz>  creiei 
for  Chretien ;  aniier,  for  entier,  &o.,  though  he  iiad  himst 
composed  the  address. 

In  1748,  this  same  Duke  de  Richelieu,  fiiiding  \\\mu 
director  of  the  Academy,  begged  Voltaire  to  compose  for  Li 
tlie  congratulatory  address  to  the  king.  A  copy  of  it  wi 
circulated,  as  soon  as  Riclielieu  had  given  it  expression 

The  custom  of  reciting  these  discourses  was  not,  we  thinl 
a  happy  innovation,  and,  from  the  beginning,  the  publ 
ridiculed  it  severely  ;  the  president  De  Mesme  compred  thei 
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to  those  solemn  maases  where  the  celebrant^  after  hafing  incen* 
Bcd  all  the  aaaistanta^  concluded  by  being  incensed  in  tarn.  Pi* 
roD,  having  been  once  on  the  point  of  election^  was  warned 
bj  tlie  secretary  to  be  ready^his  own  duty  being  to  reply  to  the 
candidate's  discoorae.  **My  discourse  is  quite  ready/'  saidPiron, 
"and  yours  also'*—"  How  is  that  ?"— "  I  will  rise,  I  will  take. 
off  my  hat»  I  will  say :  Gtentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  honor 
you  have  done  me  in  admitting  me.  You'll  then  rise,  you'll 
takeoff  your  hat  andyou*ll  reply :  'Sir,  that  is  to  mea  pleasure/  " 
Lei  us  add  that  these  addresses  were  never  the  composition  of 
those  who  recited  them.  We  know,  for  example,  what  were 
Xhe  disooorses  of  Duois  and  Thomas. 

Those  nobles  whom  the  Academy  admitted  so  easily  into 
their  body^  made  them  often  rudely  feel  the  distance  between 
a  great  lord  and  a  plebeian.  The  bishop  of  Noyon,  Clermont 
Tonnerae,  having  replaced  Barbier  d'Ancourt,  did  not  coudes* 
ceud  in  his  opening  address  to  eulogise  his  predecessor.  The 
Academy  expressing  their  surprise,  he  repUed  that  he  made  a 
role  never  to  praise  plebeians.  This  reply  aroused  the  indigo 
nation  of  the  assembly,  and  Clermont  Tonnerre  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  repair  the  unbecomingness  of  bis  conduct,  to  insert 
in  tlie  printed  copy  of  his  discourse  a  panegyric  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  utter. 

The  writers  of  those  reception  discourses,  or  of  eulogies, 
seemed  to  have  easily  forgotten  that  the  object  of  the  institution 
was  the  ornament,  embellishment,  and  the  augmentation  of 
the  Prench  language.  Thus,  it  is  known  by  a  letter  of  Marshal 
de  Beauvan,  that  on  the  reception  of  M.  de  Marian  by  the. 
French  Academy  there  was  a  sentence  of  the  abb^  Hardion 
spoken,  containing  one^hundred  and  eighty  words.  It  is  told, 
of  Sedain,  who  wrote  as  bad  verse  as  prose,  and  who. 
took  but  little  trouble  about  the  matter,  that  having 
heard  the  reception  address  of  one  of  his  new  colleagues,  he 
cast  himself  on  the  candidate's  neck,  and  exclaimed  with  emo** 
tiou :  ^'  Ah  I  sir,  during  the  twenty  years  I  have  been  writing 
Bombast,  I  have  heard  nothing  Uke  that.'* 

''  The  academicians  of  this  time/^  said  Longnerue,  "  tunied 
their  backs  on  eloquence,  and  the  alteration  was  at  the  kiug^a 
npense,  who  was  made  to  pay  for  this  want.''  It  was  the 
same  Longnerue  who«  sohcited  by  several  academicians  to 
present  himself  to  the  French  Academy,  replied:  ''I  wiU 
ibiiik  of  it  when  you  will  have  given  up  your  nonsense/* 
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The  Perpetual  Secretary  Villas  in  giving  an  account  of  j 
E99ay  on-  tie  Intonation  (^  the  French  Langnage^  bj  Moi 
contrives  the  following  sentence — "  Morel  koM  retarded  , 
ends  of  science^  and  U  u  almoet  beyond  a  doubt  ikai  he  t 
made  a  step  towards  it,"  Made  a  step  tonnurds  a  thing  wh< 
end  he  had  retarded. 

Things  were  eqnally  bad  inthe  A  eadem;  of  Inscriptions.  Tl 
de  Boze,  wishing  to  eulogise  five  notices  of  the  abbd  Talleme 
which  formed  altogether  twelve  pages,  made  use  of 
following  strange  expressions :  "  the  iugenious  manner/'  s 
he^  ''  in  which  M«  L'abb^  deacdbes  our  losses^  has  often  m: 
me  unsA  they  were  more  frequent."  We  mast  confess  si 
language  was  but  little  flattering  to  the  other  acadei 
cians 

" One  day  a  wit  from  England  asked  me"  w/i 
Voltaire,  "  for  tKe  notes  (or  Journal)  of  the  Acaderi 
They  have  written  no  journal,  I  replied,  but  they  have  pri 
ed  sixty  or  eighty  volumes  of  compliments.  He  ran  over  c 
or  two,  but  could  not  comprehend  the  style  though 
understood  all  the  good  authors-  very  well.  All  that  I  c 
glean,  said  he  to  me,  from  all  those  fine  discourses,  is,  tl 
the  candidate  having  assumed  that  his  predecessor  was  a  gr^ 
man,  Cardinal  Bichelieu  a  very  great  man.  Chancel 
S^uier  a  still  greater  man — the  director  rephed  to  him 
the  same  strain,  and  added  that  the  candidate  would  be  al 
also  to  be  a  great  man,  aad  as  for  him,  the  director,  he  woi 
not  desist  without  doing  his  part.  It  is  easy  to  see  by  wl 
fintality  almost  all  the  academical  discourses  were  render 
80  discreditable  to  the  body :  vitium  est  temporis  potiia  qm 
kominis.  The  custom  was  insensibly  estabh$hed,  tliat 
the  academicians  should  repeat  theseeulogies  on  their  entranc 
which  imposed  on  them  a  species  of  command  to  weary  t 

Eublic.  The  necessity  of  speaking,  the  embarrassment 
aving  nothing  to  say,  anxL  the  emulation  of  genias,  a 
three  thin^  capable  of  rendering  even  the  greatest  m; 
ridiculous,  rfot  being  able  to  find  new  thoughts,  tlieyon 
sought  to  discover  subterfuges,  and  spoke  witliout  rcilectit 
as  some  persons  will,  who  think  vaguely,  or-  like  those  wl 
though  seeming  to  eat,  yet  perish  from  inanition.  \mt^ 
of  having  a  law,  as  was  enforced  in  the  French  Academy,  fi 
the  {Publication  of    those  discourses,  by  which   nlone  \hi 
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*^ere  traimmitted,  there  should  have  been  a  law  to  prevent 
their  being  priuted."* 

The  Acaaemy  distributed,  and  continue  to  distribute  an* 
nual  prizes  on  subjects  sent  in  for  competition,  and  it  is  but 
right  to  state  that  their  choice  is  but  rarely  ratified  b;  the 
public. 

^  I  composed,  at  eighteen/'  relates  Voltaire,  *'an  ode  for  the 
prize  of  the  Prench  Academy  ;  which  was  borne  away  by  the 
abb^  du  Jarri.  I  do  not  consider  that  my  ode  was  very  good ; 
but  the  Dublic  were  not  quite  content  with  the  decision  of 
the  Acaoennr.  I  remember  amonff  the  many  rare  faults  with 
vbick  this  uttle  prize  poem  abounded,  this  verse — 

'Et  des  poles  brulants  jusqu'aux  pdles  glaces.' 

M.  de  la  Mothe,  a  very  amiable  man  and  a  great 
genius,  and  who  piqued  himself  on  his  scientific  knowledge, 
had  by  his  interest  awarded  this  prize  to  the  abb^  du  Jarri ; 
and  when  reproached  with  his  decision,  and  above  all  the 
▼erse  of  the  freezing  pole  and  the  burning  pole,  he  replied 
that  it  was  a  philosophical  affair,  which  was  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  not  of  the  French 
Academy.  Besides  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  they  had  not 
burning  poles  there,  and  in  fact,  the  abb^  du  Jarri  was  his 
fricnd/'t 

The  Academy  having  crowned,  in  1717,  a  detestable  ode 
of  Gacon's,  were  afterwards  so  much  ashamed  of  their  award, 
that  they  sent  the  prize  secretly  to  the  author,  to  avoid  the 
disgrace  of  the  public  being  aware  of  it. 

The  Academy,  often  abused  by  the  public,  was  sometimes 
ridiculed  even  by  its  own  members.  According  to  one  of  its 
roles,  no  academician  could  put  in  for  a  prize  which  be  had 
proposed.  In  1779,  Laharpe  aared  to  infringe  this  rule,and  sent 
a  dithryambe  in  honor  of  Voltaire,  which  he  read  himself  to 


•YolUire,  XXX«  Lettro  Philoflophiqne. 

t  The  AbM  du  Jarri  was  Bizty-five  years  of  age.  The  subject  was  an  ode 
on  the  TOW  of  Louis  XIII.  "Ae  subjects  were  generaUj  iU  chosen .  One 
day  the  Academy,  in  order  to  compliment  Louis  XIV ,  thought  it  neces- 
M17  to  propose  the  foUowlng  question : — '*  Which  of  the  king's  virtues 
merit  a  preference?*'  Louis  XIV,  notwithstanding  his  love  of  adulation, 
vss  disgusted  by  such  flattery,  and  expressly  prohibited  that  what  was 
proposed  should  i^ppcar  in  the  address. 
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the  assembly.     Thanks  to  the  eloquence  of  his   delivery, 
carried  nearly  all  the  votes.     However,  he  was  afterwai 
severely  censured  for  his  conduct. 

Speaking  one  day  to  Suard  of  the  mediocrity  of  the  pie< 
crowned  by  the  Academy  :  "  what  we  demand  from  our  c< 
tributors/'  said  he,  "  is  not  poetry  itself,  but  poetical  flowers 
embellishments.^'     Still  it  would  be  necessary  for  them 
have  the  flowers. 

The  sittings  of  the  Academy,  which  should  have  been  higl 
profitable,  and  of  great  utility,  became  most  tiresome*  if 
are  to  judge  them  by  those  of  the  present  day.  They  h 
debates  there  on  the  most  trifling  and  even  silly  subjec 
For  instance,  Gombauld  delivered  there  a  lecture  in  i  685 
Je  ne  sais  quoi, 

Turetiere  has  described,  in  a  very  piquant  manner,  the  ^ 
in  which  those  places  were  attained,  and  probably  with  mi 
truth.  According  to  him,  the  man  who  clamoured  the  loud 
was  the  person  selected  by  his  confreres  as  the  most  compete 
They  had  the  art  of  making  long  discourses  on  nothing,  I 
second  repeated  like  an  echo  what  the  first  had  said,  I 
usually  three  or  four  spoke  at  a  time.  When  they  had 
assembly  of  five  or  six  members,  one  of  them  read,  anotl 
resolved  or  decided  on  the  matter,  two  chatted  togctherj 
fifth  slept,  and  the  last  amused  himself  by  reading  whate^ 
work  he  found  near  him ;  if  a  second  member  wished 
advance  an  opinion,  they  were  obliged  to  read  over  again  t 
article  forming  the  subject  of  discussion,  in  consequence 
not  having  paid  attention  to  the  first  reading  of  it,  they  w( 
so  occupied.  It  was  impossible  that  they  could  write  t 
lines  in  succession  without  entering  into  long  digressious, 
without  one  of  them  relating  a  pleasant  story,  or  the  news 
the  day. 

To  give  a  just  estimate  of  the  interior  of  the  Academy, 
will  relate  an  account  of  a  visit  made  to  the  Institution 
Christina  of  Sweden,  May  11th,  1658.     We  have  it  from  1 
memoirs  of  Valentine  Courart,  perpetual  secretary. 


•  La  Condamine,  at  a  supper  given  by  him  on  the  day  of  hit  rec 
tion  to  the  French  Academy,  made  the  foUowing  impromptu  :— 
La  Condamlne  eat  Ai^Jounl'hul, 
Be^u  dans  la  troape  Immortelle  : 
II  eat  blen  aourd  tant  mleux  poor  la|, 
Xlli9  nou  maet,  tant  pb  pour  elle, 
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"  M.  TabM  de  Bok-Bobert  had  intimated  on  the  morning 
of  this  day  the  intention  of  Chri&tina  of  Sweden  to  honor  the 
company  by  being  present  at  a  meeting  which  was  to  be  held 
after  dinner ;   M.  le  directenr  (de  la  Chambre)  thought  it 
necessary  to  inform  the  academicians  of  the  visit  that  they  might 
not  be  absent.    About  three  hoars  after  noon.  Her  Majesty  ar- 
rived at  the  residence  of  the  Chancellor  who  received  her  in  his 
coach  with  ail  the  academicians  in  a  body  around  it,  and  having 
conducted  her  to  his  ante-chamber  at  the  end  of  the  hall  of  coun- 
cil, where  there  was  a  long  table  covered  with  green  velvet  fringed 
with  gold,   where  the  cooncil  of  finance  was  held,  the  Queen 
of  Sweden   being  placed  in  an  arm  chair  at  the  end  of  this 
table  on  the  side  near  the  windows — the  Chancellor  at  her  left 
near  the  fire-place^   on  a  chair  farther  back  but  without  arms, 
leaving  rather  a  wide  space  between  her  Majesty  and  him. 
]k[.  le  directenr  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  table  opposite 
the  Chancellor;  a  little  lower  down,  and  much  farther  from 
the  table,  were  all  the  academicians  standing.    The  Chancellor 
paid  theQaeen  a  compliment,  merely  comprising  an  excuse  that 
the  Academy,  not  being  aware  before  that  morning  of  the  lionor 
lierMaje^ty  intended  conferring  on  them  by  this  visit,  were  not 
prepared    to  testify  their  joy  and  gratitude  for  so  glorious  a 
favor^  at  least  as  beseemed  the  duty  of  the  company,  when 
considering  the  importance  of  the  honor,  but  if  they  had  had 
time  they  would  no  doubt  have  entrusted  this  commission  to 
some  person    more  capable   than   he   was   of  executing  it; 
bat  finding  himself  empowered,  owing  t<o  the  privilege  which 
Vmd  fortune  had  bestowed  on  him  of  being  president  of  the 
company  on  so  happy  an  occasion,   lie  was  bound  to  tell  her 
Majesty  that  the  Academy  liad  never  received  so  high  an  honor 
as  she  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  confer  on  them.     To 
Khich  the  qaeen  replied,  that  she  thought  they  would  pardon 
the  curiosity  of  one  who  desired  earnestly  to  find  herself  in 
the  company  of  so  many  men  of  worth  atid  genius,  for  wliom 
she  had   always   entertained   the  very    liighest  esteem  and 
regard. 

'*  They  then  made  a  motion  to  enquire  whether  the  acade- 
micians should  be  sitting  or  standing;  this  appeared  to  surprise 
ttvft  c^ucen.  Hut  the  Chancellor  having  asked  tlie  opinion  of 
some  persons  on  this  difficulty,  they  informed  him  that  King 
Ueury  111  when  holding  assemblies  of  men  of  letters  at  the 
wood  of  Vinceunes,  where  he  frequently  held  them,  made  the 
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assistants  be  seated,  which  was  a  precedent  for  all  futc 
occasions,  and  that  the  queen  of  Sweden,  even  wlien  at  Ron 
had  been  a(  the  Academy  of  Humorists  whicli  was  never  h 
standing:  it  was  therefore  resoUed  that  the  academiciji 
should  be  seated ;  accordingly  they  all  took  their  places  on  I 
back  chairs  but  the  Chancellor,  mid  all  recnnined  nncovfr^ 
They  apologized  to  her  Majesty  that  tlie  assembly  was  i 
more  numerous,  in  consequence  of  not  having  had  time 
apprise  all  the  academicians ;  thiit  the  secretarj  was  abs< 
from  indisposition,  and  M.M.  Gombauld  and  Chapelain  a) 
with  several  others.  She  asked  ^'ho  was  secretaiy ;  and  bei 
informed  that  it  was  M.  Gonrart,  had  the  kindness  to  spc 
of  him  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  as  she  knew  him  by  ref 
tation;  she  also  bestowed  great  encomiums  on  the  two  oti 
gentlemen  who  were  absent.  After  that,  M*  le  directeur  t^ 
her  that  had  they  been  aware  of  her  Majesty's  intention 
honor  them  by  a  visit,  they  would  have  prepared  a  lecti 
which  would  have  afforded  an  agreeable  entertainmeDt,  t 
owing  to  the  embarrassment  in  which  she  had  found  the 
they  could  only  present  before  In  r  what  circumstances  woi 
admit  of;  and  that  as  tliey  hnd  [prepared  not  long  sinc< 
Treatise  on  Grief,  which  they  had  found  in  the  third  volu 
of  Characters  of  the  Passions  which  was  ready  to  be  gi* 
in  public,  he  would,  if  permitted  by  her  Majesty,  read  it,  bei 
a  very  good  subject  to  portray  the  grief  of  the  company 
not  being  able  to  acquit  themselves  better  before  so  grea 
queen,  and  of  the  privation  they  would  have  to  undergo 
her  Maj^ty*s  early  departure.  This  lecture  being  finishi 
to  which  the  queen  gave  much  attention,  the  Chanceilor  s^^b 
if  any  one  had  verses  to  recite  for  fier  Majesty's  entertainiuc 
on  which  M.  Gotin  recited  several  portions  of  the  pi 
Lucretius,  which  he  had  translated  into  French,  which  seen 
to  afford  the  queen  great  pleasure.  M.  rabb^  deBois-Rob 
recited  also  several  madrigals,  which  he  had  composed  not  k 
since  on  the  illness  of  Madame  d'Olonne ;  and  M^  I'abb^ 
Tallemant,  a  sonnet  on  the  death  of  a  lady.  After  that, 
de  la  Cbambre  demanded  something  else.  M<  Pellisoti  t\ 
a  little  ode  on  love  which  he  had  made,  an  imitation 
Catullus,  and  other  verses  on  a  snpphire  which  he  had  lost  i 
afterwards  found,  with  which  her  Majesty  was  also  exceedin 
pleased ;  after  this  they  read  a  portion  of  the  DictioDan 
full  containing  an  explanation  of  the  word  Jsu,  in  ordei 
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let  Iter  know  something  of  tbe  oocDpation  of  the  Academy  at 
the  time. 

*'  It  was  the  intentioii  of  the  Chancellor  to  have  held  the 
meeting  in  the  chamber  of  M.  de  Pri^zac,  as  usual,  but  in 
coDseqoence  of  the  height  of  the  stairs,  and   the  entrance  to 
it  being  dark  and  inconvenient^  he  thought  it  would  be 
more  suitable  to  assemble  in  his  own  apartment,  as  being  more 
easy  to  her  Majesty,   and  more  honorable  to  the  Academy. 
"  When  they  commenced  reading  the  copy  of  the  Dictionary, 
the  Chancellor  said  to  the  queen,  on  coming  to  the  word 
play,  that  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  displeasing  to  her  Majesty, 
and  that  doubtless  the  word   Melancholy  would  be  even  less 
agreeable,  to  which  she  made  no  reply. 
'*  Having  heard,  in  the  course  of  this  lecture,  the  following  ob- 
servation, C$  sant  desjeux  de  prince,  qui  nefilaiseut  quh  ceux  qui 
la/anC,  the  queen  of  Sweden  reddened,  and  appeared   much 
moved  on  hearing  it,  but  seeing  that  all  were  observing  her,  she 
forced  a  smile  which  was  evidently  more  of  sorrow  than  of  joy/'* 
We  must  confess  that  the  Chancellor  was  unfortunate  in 
sdecting  the  copy  in  which  a  proverb  so  mal  apropos  was  to  be 
found,  and  we  can  easily  conceive  Christina's  embarrassment, 
who,  the  year  previous,  had  caused  Monaldescbi  to  be  assassin- 
ated in  one  of  the  galleries  of  Foutainebleau. 

It  was  only  in  1638  that  the  Academy  commenced  to  occupy 
themselves  seriously  with  the  Dictionary.  Vaugelas  and 
Chapelain  had  each  presented  a  design.  They  halted  at  that 
of  the  author  of  La  Pucelle  and  arranged,  in  the  foUowing 
order,  the  list  of  authors  from  whose  works  they  would  take  the 
examples.  Thus,  for  prose,  they  selected  Arayot,  Montaigne,  du 
Vair,  Desportes,  Charron,  Bertaud,  Marion,  de  la  Guesle, 
Pibrac,  d'Espeisses,  Arnaud,  le  Catholicon  d'Espagne,  Les 
Memoires  de  la  Beiue  Marguerite,  Coeffeteau,  Du  Perron, 
F.de  Sales  eveque  de  Geneve,  d'lTrf^,  de  Molieres,  Malherbe, 
Daplessis-Mornay  d'Ossat,  de  la  Noue,  de  Dammartin,  de 
Befoge,  d'Aubiguier,  and  two  academicians,  Bardin  and  du 
Chastlet,  who  died  recently,  becoming,  according  to  M. 
^illemtiii,  supreme  authorities  for  language,  as  the  Roman 
Emperors  had  become  gods.     Many  names  have  been  ouiitted 

•  Manuacriptt  of  Conrart,  vol.  X.  p.  129— See,  the  New  Collection  of 
^t^oirt  that  form  the  HUiory  of  France ,  bjr  M.  M.  Michaudand  Pou- 
joulat 
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in  this  list;  amongst  others  those  of  Bodin  and  of  Etie 
Pasquier. 

For  poetry,  thej  chose  Marot^  Saint  Gelais^  Bonsard, 
Belloy,  du  Bartas,  Desportes,  Bertrand,  Cardinal  Duper 
Gamier,  Kegnier,  Malherbe,  Des  Lingendcs,  Motin,  Trou^ 
Montfuron,  Th^ophile,  Passerat,  Rapin  and  Sainte-Marthe. 

Vaugelas  having  been  appointed  compiler  of  the  Dictior 
Bichelieu  assigned  to  him  a  pension  of  2000  livres;  but  the  v 
not  being  performed  very  quickly,  the  dilatoriness  of  the  j 
demy  called  forth  innumerable  epigrams,  amongst  others 
following  from  Bois-Robert : 

I>epalf  six  mols  snr  I'f  on  tratdUe, 

£t  le  destin  m'aarait  fort  oblige, 

S'il  m'avait  dit  ta  rlrras  Jiuqa'ui  O.  * 

This  Dictionary,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  conceived 
a  bad  plan ;  Fureti^re,  an  academician  of  much  geniuF,  un 
took  the  compilation  of  one  on  his  own  responsibility.  ' 
enterprise  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Academy,  who  obta 
its  suppression,  and  in  1685,  expelled  the  author  from  t 
corps,  though  he  had  been  admitted  twenty-three  years  bef 
they  did  not  fill  up  his  place  during  his  life  time.  Fure 
did  not  withdraw  from  the  contest.  He  pleaded  against 
Academy,  drew  up  memorials,  composed  lampoons  in  p 
anci  poetry,t  which  having  been  collected  in  the  year  li 
filled  two  vols,  in  duodecimo.  He  did  not  cease  to  1; 
at  im  Dictionary,  a  most  precious  work,  which  was.publi; 
two  years  after  his  death,  in  1690, J  and  which  the  c 
pilers  of  the  Diclionnaire  de  Trevoux  re-printed  entire,  wit) 
once  citing  the  author. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  appej 
in  1694.  They  at  once  commenced  a  second  edition,  w 
was  published  in  1718.  The  third  appeared  in  1740, 
fourth,  in  1762 ;  the  fifth,  in  1813;  and  the  sixth  and  lasi 
1835. 

The  Academy,  in  this  work,  conceived  the  unhappy  desig 
submitting  the  words  to  a  rigorous  classification,  by  devo 

*  Andrieux,  member  of  the  Committee  oq  the  Dictionary,  in  1819, 
'*  Je  mourrai  du  Dictiomuure.** 

t  The  Fureteriana  contains  The  plan  and  detign  of  an  aUegofical 
trayico  hurletqut  entitled.  The  bed$  of  the  Academy,  in  six  cat 
Some  have  attributed,  perhaps  without  reason,  to  Furetidrc  o 
Richelet,"  The  Apotheosis  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy 
its  expulsion  from  tlie  celestial  regions,**  La  Haye,  1696,  in  I2mo. 

I  The  last  edition  is  of  Amsterdam,  1725,  4  vols,  in  fd. 
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one  to  the  sablime  style,  others  to  th^  burlesque  style  and  the 
familiar,  strangely  impoverishing  the  language  by  proscribing 
a  hoet  of  words  employed  by  old  authors.  Thus,  Furetiere 
relates  that  la  Fontaine^  who  was  very  constant  in  attending 
the  sittings,  would  never  permit  the  .adoption  of  a  single  word 
which  he  had  known  to  be  used  by  Marot  or  Babelais.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  ridiculous  circumspection  which  presided 
over  the  choice  of  words,  it  suffices  to  say  that,  for  what  motive 
ire  cannot  pretend  to  imagine,  they  suppressed  the  conjunction 
ear.  It  was  this  strictness  which  gave  rise  to  a  very  lively 
satire  by  Menage,  entitled.  Beguile  des  Diclionnaires  a  Me99' 
itun  de  PAeademie  FranqaUe.    We  give  the  first  verse : — 


k  not  fldgnears  acad^mlqnea, 
N«  adgnenn  lea  hypercritiqaes, 
SouTerains  arMtres  des  mots« 
Doetct  faiMoni  d*ATant-propoS| 
CiriSDBl-liiatoriogTaplies. 
Svlntttidaiits  des  ortbographes, 
EsSneori  d«  locationsi 
Entrepreneiin  de  versions, 
PcKQis  de  br^res  et  de  longues. 
Be  rofeUes  et  dis  dipthongues ; 
Sapplie  hnmUement  cslepio, 
Atw  Kloot^  Estienne,  Oudln  x 


Disant  que,  depnia  trente  anntfes, 
On  a,  par  diverses  menses 
Bannl  de  Romans,  des  pouletSt 
Des  lettres  douoes,  des  billet 
Des  Madflgaax,  des  Aggies, 
Des  sonnets  et  des  comcdivst 
Ces  nobles  mots,  moaft,  airu^  j^foHi 
Oret,  «<foiic,  maint,  tunu  tvU, 

Trtp^lUM^  trop-m%nix»  blandiet,  itneUe^ 
P}4<;a,  toilir^  illte  oin^tc, 
ComoM  itaht  de  maavais  fhmfolSk 


The  Academy,  instead  of  employing  so  much  rigor  in 
arranging  the  admission  of  certain  words,  should  have  exhibited 
a  little  more  research  as  to  the  meaning  or  definition  of  words ; 
the  following  is  an  example  which  we  have  taken  from  the  last 
edition : 

EcLipsR.  The  visible  disappearance  of  a  star,  caused  by 
the  interposition  of  another  celestial  body  between  this  star 
and  the  beholder. 

"  During  three  thousand  years,''  says  M,  Arago,"  eclipses  of 
the  moon  have  been  apparent  without  auy  celestial  body 
interposing  between  the  moon  and  the  observer." 

Tirer  de  but  en  Blanc,    To  draw  a  straight  line  without  the 

piojectile  travelling  over  a  curved  line,  or  making  a  rebound. 

'*  After  this  definition,"  says  M.  Arago,  once  more,  ^'  the 

Academy  has  found  the  meatis  of  preventing  a  bullet  ever 

falling  to  the  ground. 

Vamelle  Plate.    That,  where  there  has  been  no  soldering. 

This  definition    is  absurd,    notwithstanding   the  corrective 

which  is  joined  to  it :  lAal,  does  not  inform  us  whether  the 

plate  is  gold  or  silver.     The  Academy  would  have  us  to 
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suppose  that  the  word  plate  in  this  inst&TicG  was  derived  I 
the  Spanish  plata,  silver.* 

A  dictionary  filled  with  snch  errors,  and  we  cannot  mj 
many  volumes  of  compliments  and  discourses  which  have  i 
been  read  by  any  one — in  this  summary  we  have  all  thai 
French  Academy  has  produced  during  the  two  cent 
it  has  been  established.  This  state  of  thiTigs  Ims  a 
times  been  evident  to  the  men  of  genias,  Fenelon, 
Memoir  on  tie  Occupations  of  the  FrencA  Jcudent^^f  had  : 
lessly  issued  the  wisest  opinions  on  the  works  to  which 
Academy  should  have  devoted  themselves^  and  the  mam 
which  they  should  have  arranged  the  Dictionaryj  searcluji 
curately  through  all  the  good  authors.  Being  aware  of  th 
cessity  of  a  preliminary  reform,  he  writes,  "  I  told  them 
above  all  things  they  should  seek  to  establish  in  the  Comn 
strict  discipline  which  they  would  find  particularly  necessary 
which  had  never  perhaps  been  introduced  into  the  tstal 
ment;  without  this  fundamental  principle,  all  their  fine  pr( 
and  their  most  powerful  resolutions  were  hut  as  fume 
smoke,  and  would  have  no  other  eflect  than  to  draw  on 
public  raillery. 

"  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  remcfly  this  evil  \i 
would  cause  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the  Academy ;  bi 
ensure  success,  and  to  be  enabled,  in  making  our  law 
preserve  that  independence  and  hberty  which  had  gi 
for  us  the  glorious  patronage  by  which  we  were  honor 
advised  that  the  Academy  shoul^d  begin  by  sending  a 
gate  to  the  king,  requesting  permission  from  his  niajes 
effect  a  reformation  in  their  body,  by  abrogating  the  ai] 


I 


•  If  the  Academy  permitted  such  Mnnders  to  be  pablished,  w 
easily  imagine  what  numbers  could  be  found  in  the  sabj^ts  wbic 
been  proposed,  but  which  it  had  not  been  considered  ^xp^fUent  to 
forward.  The  following  anecdote  may  be  relied  on  as  very  pro 
nevertheless  it  may  not  be  true.  They  say  that  an  acadc^tuicia] 
suggested  the  following  definition  of  the  word  crab  :  a  Uttte  red  fs 
walks  backward  ;  he  bad  already  carried  away  tbe  greater  portion  c 
assembly,  when  one  of  his  confreres  rose  and  said,  "  Sir,  your  dcfi 
is  very  good,  only  I  request  permission  to  offer  a  fevr  triMinjjf  obi 
tionson  the  matter :  first — the  animal  in  question  ia  not  a  ^h\  see 
it  Is  not  red  tiU  it  is  boiled ;  and  thirdly — it  dot  r  not  walk  backw 
The  Academy  had  then  the  good  sense,  which  it  did  not  at  all 
possess,  to  re-place  the  proposed  definition  by  thai  which  figu 
present  in  the  dictionary. 

t  Works  of  Fenelon,  1787,  in  quarto,  vol.  Ill,  p»  449. 
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Statutes^  and  fonniog  new  ones  according  to  the  mode  they 
would  deem  advisable ;  that  they  should  also  demand  permis- 
sion to  name  for  this  work  a  certain  naiuber  of  delegates^  as 
many  aa  they  would  think  necessary  to  propose,  and  that  they 
ahomd  request  his  majesty  to  honor  them  by  pointing  oat  one 
or  two  of  tho^  whom  he  might  cqnsider  most  worthy  to  fill 
the  office." 

"  What  service,"  said  Voltaire,  "  would   not  the   French 

Academy  have  rendered  to  literature,  to  language,  and  to  the 

nation^  if,  instead  of  publishing  annual  compliments,  they  had 

printed  the  ^ood  works  of  the  a^  of  Louis  XIV.,  refined  from 

all  the  mistakes  of  language  which   had  crept  into  them  ? 

Those  which  they  could  not  correct  being  at  least  specified. 

Saiope,  who  read  those  authors,  would  have  thus  learned  our 

language  securely.    Its  purity  would  have  been  solidly  estab* 

litthed.  Thus  goo4  French  books,  printed  with  care  at  the  king's 

expense,  would  have  been  glorious  monuments  of  the  nation. 

I  have  been  told  that  M.   Desprfeaux  had  heretofore  made 

this  proposition,  and  that  it  had  been  renewed  by  a  man  in 

whose  mind  wisdom  and  sound  criticism  were  combined ;  but 

this  idea  met  the  same  fate  as  other  useful  projects,  it  was 

approved  of  only  to  be  neglected.'?^ 

In  consequence  of  these  abuses  in  the  organization,  and  the 
little  value  of  its  works,  the  Adademy  had  become,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  an  object  of  raillery  to  the  public. t  Twenty 
years  after  its  foundation,  in  1654,  there  appeared  a  brochure 
in  dnodecimo,  by  Sorel:  Be  PAcademie  Frangaiae  Stablie  pour 
la  carreeHofif  et  Pembellissemeni  du  langage,  et  si  elle  eat  de 
qmlque  utilUe  aujmilio,  1654.  The  author  there  pronounces 
for  the  negative. 
We  also  have  the  C&mSdie  de9  AeadAmaies pour  la  reformat 


*  Voltaire  XXX«  Leitrt  Philoaophique, 

t  The  public  did  not  permit  any  opportunity  to  pass  by.  Thus,  in 
1773,  the  Count  d'AngiviUer,  director  general  of  the  king's  buildings, 
haTing  sown  some  grass  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  the  mansion  where 
Lonis  ^IV  had  established  the  Academy^  there  appeared  immediately 
the  following  epigram : 

Des  isToris  ^e  In  mvie  (hui^aise 
l^*Angiviner  tient  le  tort  assort, 
Devant  leur  ports  il  a  fait  mettre  un  prtf 
oa  O^Mrnulf  Ha  pourron^  pattre  ^  I'fUae. 
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tion  de  la  Langue  Frangaise.^  This  piece  after  having  a  loi 
run  in  manuscript^  was  not  printed  till  the  year  1650,  it  « 
the  first  production  of  Saint  Evremond.  "Though  without  si 
or  without  rule/*  said  Pellison  in  his  Histoire  de  FAeadem 
**  and  more  deserving  of  the  name  of  farce  than  comedy^  it 
not  devoid  of  genius,  and  possesses  some  very  pleasing  pa 
ages/'  This  was  not  the  opinion  of  Voltaire,  who  discovered 
it  but  simple  dialogue  without  plot  or  humor. 

Margon  published,  in  1724,  in  quarto,  under  the  title 
Premiere  Seance  des  Mais  Caloiins,  a  parody  on  the  rules 
the  Academy. 

The  illustrious  Society  yielded,  at  the  end  of  the  last  o 
tury,  to  the  fate  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  old  monarchy.  1 
convention,  by  a  law  of  the  8th  of  August,  1793,  pronoum 
the  suppression  of  all  the  Academies  and  literary  sociel 
patented  or  endowed  by  the  nation ;  but  they  were  not  si 
in  re-organizing  it  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  and 
placing  it  by  a  National  Institution  of  science  and  of  a: 
df stined  :  "  First,  to  cultivate  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
uninterrupted  investigation,  by  the  publication  of  discover 
by  correspondence  with  other  learned  societies.  Second, 
carry  out  conformably  to  the  laws  and  resolutions  of  the  e 
cutive  Directory,  the  scientific  and  literary  works,  wh 
had  for  their  object  general  utility,  and  the  glory  of  the 
pubhc."  The  Trench  Academy,  under  the  Republic  and 
Empire,  formed  the  second-class  of  the  Institute,  and 
not  renew  its  ancient  name  till  1816. 

We  will  conclude  our  narration  of  the  French  Acaden 
ty   an  explanation   of  the  term /auteuiL     The  followinj 
the  origin  of  the  word,  as  it  has  been  reported  in  the  Pieces 
eressanle  pour  servir  i  F Histoire  de  la  lAUeralure,  of  Laplf 

"  Cardinal  d'Estr^es,  becoming  very  infirm,  and  desin 
to  obtain  some  ease  during  the  performance  of  his  duties  to 
Academy,  asked  permission  to  bring  a  seat  more  comforta 
than  those  then  in  use ;  for  they  had  only  one  arm  chair 


•  Formerly  tbe  title  of  Academy  was  bestowed  most  prodig&llj 
France;for  several  years  they  gave  it  to  house*  whit ii  they  tnioi 
gaming  hou»e*.  They  designated  them  Academiea  f^f  play  :  tlicy  eo 
the  young  men  who  learned  fencing  and  eque«itrianism,  in  the  schi 
devoted  to  Uiose  arts,  Academistet,  and  not  Acatiemiciatu, 
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the  director.  They  appealed  to  Louis  XIV,  who,  foreseeing 
the  consequences  of  such  a  distinction,  ordered  the  comptroller 
of  the  household  to  have  forty  arm  chairs  brought  to  the 
Academy^  and  thus  confirmed  Academic  equality.'* 

These  arm  chairs,  which  Pontenelle  called  ''Couches of 
repose  where  men  of  genius  slept,"  were  the  object  of  several 
epigrams.     One  of  the  best  is  this  of  Piron  : — 

Ed  Franee  on  fait,  par  tin  plafsant  moyen 
Talre  un  aatear  qnand  d ' toits  U  Miomma ; 
Dana  on  fanteoil  d'acadtfiniclon, 
Lai  qnamntifeme,  on  fdit  aaseolr  notie  taomma : 
Lon  il  s'endort  et  ne  fait  plus  qn*an  •omme ; 
Flos  n'cn  area  prote  nl  Madrigal. 
An  bel-esprit  le  faateuil  eat,  en  somnie, 
Ce  qn'a  ramonr  eit  le  lit  oongagaL 

To   the  list  of  academicians,  it  would  be  curious  to  con- 
trast those  men  of  talent  who  bad  not  been  admitted  to 
the  Academy ;  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  the  mention  of  a 
few.  Moli^re  figures  in  the  first  rank ;  then  comes  the  Duke 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  author  of  the  Livre  des  Maximes  ;  Reg- 
nard,  Lesage,  Piron,  who  by  his  biting  and  satirical  epigrams, 
made  the  Academy  deeply  atone  for  his  non-admission  to  its 
bosom ;  the  two  Eousseaus,  Saint-B^al,  Ginguen^,  Dusault, 
and  finally  the  illustrious  poet,  B6ranger,  who  certainly  could 
never  have  become  the  confrere  of  M.  Pasquier.     Tlie  most 
singular  part  of  the  matter  was^   that  the  Academy  seemed  to 
have  totally  forgotten  the  design  of  its  institution,  and  forbore 
to  admit  the  best  lexicograpers  and  grammarians  of    each 
period,  as  Manage,  Dumarsais,  Boinvilliers,  and  others. 

Colbert,  being  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  employ- 
ed  some  of  l^is  confreres  in  composing  devices  and  inscriptions 
for  public  buildings.     This  small  assembly,  amongst  whom 
were  subsequently  Boileau  and  Kacine,  were  not  tardy  in 
forming  a   separate  Academy,  and  the  year   1663  may  be 
considered  the  year  in  which  the  Academy  of  Incriplions  and 
Belles-Lettres  was  founded.  In  1701,  this  company,  composed 
of  nine  persons,  were  about  to  limit  the  records  to  medals  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  then  to  dissolve,  when  their  president,  the 
Abb^  Bignon,  obtained  letters  patent  by  which  it  was  reor- 
ganized on   a  totally    new    plan,   and   introduced   there  a 
clique  that  had  never  known  the  French  Academy      "  Let 
us  imagine,"  said  Voltaire,  "  honorary  places  which  required  no 
abilities,  and  were  without  remuueration,  places  for  pensioners 
vho  desired  work  disagreeably  contrasted  to  those  of  the  honor- 
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aries,  places  for  fellows  without  pension^  and  places  for  pupil 
a  title  most  unacceptable  and  since  suppressed.^ 

This  new  Academy  had  appartments  Isit  the  Louvre^  b 
it  was  only  in  1712  that  letters  patent  lifere  given  co 
firming  its  establishment.  It  received  mnder  the  Begenc 
by  decree  of  the  Council  of  State^  the  title  of  Academy 
Inscriptions  and  BelleB-Letb*^9^  which  they  hold  to  the  pi 
sent  day,  but  they  formed  under  the  empire^  the  class 
History,  and  of  Ancient  Literature, 

The  history  of  this  Academy  differs  very  little  from  that 
the  French  Academy.  We  encounter  there  the  same  flattc 
ies^  and  the  same  cringing  to  power.  Among  the  h'st 
its  members  we  find  innumerable  personages  who  had  not  t 
slightest  pretensions  to  learning,  and  we  are  astonished  at  n 
beholding  the  names  of  men  well  worthy  of  admission  fro 
their  patent  and  acknowledged  abilities. 

The  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  per  se,  was  not  equally  deser 
ing  of  censure.  They  compiled^  amongst  other  things,  a  colle 
tion  of  memoirs  which  acquired  for  them  a  just  and  well-merit< 
celebrity  ;  this  recueil  contained  the  historians  of  France  tl 
record  of  French  literature, ,  the  publication  of  notices  ai 
extracts  of  manuscripts  of  works  in  the  different  languag 
of  the  East,  with  other  valualile  matter. 

The  public,  at  all  times  so  hs^y  to  fii^d  def^ts  in  learn( 
men,  could,  however,  enjoy  this  pleasure  at  the  expense  < 
the  Academy  of  inscriptions  who,  unfortunately  fqtr  themselve 
committed  more  than  one  mistake,  '^Tou  kaow,'*  wro 
Voltaire  to  M.  deFormont^  "  a-pr^pos  of  the  scientific  exped 
tion  which  had  for  its  object  the  measurement  of  an  ark  of  tl 
meridian.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Academy  of  Bejles-Liettri 
has  undertaken  to  make  a  beautiful  inscription  for  our  arg( 
pauts?  All  the  Academy,  after  mature  deliberation,  cam 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  gentlemen  measured  an  ark  of  tb 
meridian  under  an  ark  of  the  equator.  You  will  remark  ths 
the  meridian  go  from  north  to  south,  and,  conseouently  tha 
the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres  had,  in  a  body,  made  the  moE 
egregious  blunder  in  the  world." 

When  peace  was  concluded  with  England,  in  1788,  th 
minister,  Maurepas,demanded  from  the  Academy  of  Inscription 
a  device  for  the  medal  destined  to  celebrate  this  importan 
event.     The  Academy,  after  having  passed  six  mouths  in ; 
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laboriotss  researdi,  sent  a  deputatiou  to  the  Minister  bring- 
ing this  inscription  of  rare  simplicity,  but  which  thej  had 
not  had,  as  M.  de  Jourdain  expressed  in  his  note  to  the 
beautiful  Marchionesa,  the  good  fortune  to  discover  at  once 
— "Ptfjf  atm  AnglW — *' Ei  cum  ^lu  tuo,^^  replied 
Maiurepss. 

The  Academy  of  Science,  founded,  in  1666,  by  Colbert, 
formed^  in  1795,  the  first  class  of  the  National  Institute,  and 
re»took  its  ancient  title  in  1S16. 

The  Academy  of  Sculpture  and  Painting,  founded  by  Mazar- 
in,  in  164S,  established  in  1656,  formed  iu  1795,  by  its 
reunioii  with  the  Academy  of  Architecture^  the  fourth  class  of 
the  Institate,  and  took,  in  1816,  the  title  of  the  Academy  of 
fine  Arts. 

The  Academy  of  Architecture,  founded,  iu  14$  7 1,  by  Colbert, 
was  suppressed  in  1767,  for  having  courageously  protested 
i^inst  the  illegal  nomination  <^  M.  de  Wailly.  IX  was  not 
slow  in  re-establishing  itself.  However,  it  was  again  sup* 
pressed  in  1793^  and  was  comprised,  in  the  organisation  of 
the  InstitutCj  in  the  fourth  class,  that  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  most  modern  of  all  tJaese  Academioi  created  in  1795, 
under  the  name  of  the  class  of  Mortal  and  Politioui  Sdenaeg, 
was  anppressed  in  1803,  and  its  members  were  distributed 
aoaong  the  different  classes  of  wiiich  the  Institute  was  then 
composed.    It  was  re-«stablished  in  183^,  but  the  section 
on  Oeography  cootinaed  to  make  a  part  of  the  Academy  rf 
SciencSj  to  which  the  decree  of  ISQS  had  transferred  it. 
•     Loug  before  the  foundation  of  the  French  Academy,  some 
experiments  of  this  kind  had  been  made  in  Fraace,    Thus 
there  bad  been  established  at  Lyons,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  an  Academy  known  under  the  title  of  the 
Aeademie  4e  Fourviere,  because  they  held  their  sittings  in  a 
house  in  a  quarter  of  that  name.    At  Aiuiecy  the  president, 
Favre^  had  in  1606,  established  by  the   aid   of  Francis   de 
Sales,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  de  Nemours,  an 
Acadeniie  Florimanlane,   which    had    taken  for  its   deviccx 
Flore8  Fructuique  Perettnea,    It  api^ied  itself  to  theclegy, 
philosophy,  mathematics,  the  fine  arts,  and  was  a  apeeies 
Athensum.    The  Academic  Florimontane  vias  sooii  as  flourish- 
ing as  any  other  of  the  Italian  Academies,  but  it  did  not 
continue  long,  and,  towards  1618,    its  members  ceased  to 
meet, 
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The  greater  number  of  the  large  towns  in  France  have 
present  scientific  and  literary  Academies,  whose  foundatioi 
trace  back  to  very  different  and  remote  periods.  The  mc 
celebrated  are  those  of  Amiens,  Besan^on,  Bordeaax,  Clennoi 
Dijon,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Nancy,  Nimes,  Boaen,  Toulonse,  & 
This  latter  city  contained  two;  one  FAcademie  des  LaniemiHi 
and  the  other  VAcadSmxe  des  Jeux  Flaraux,  of  which  we  sha 
in  a  future  paper,  give  some  details. 

"  There  were  in  times  gone  by,*'  states  a  writer  of  the  midc 
age, ''  in  the  royal  and  noble  city  of  Toulouse,  seven  persons 
worth  and  knowledge,  shrewed  and  cautious,  who  had  a  gn 
fancy  and  an  ardent  desire  to  discover  this  noble,  excellei 
virtuous,  and  most  wonderful  lady.  Science,  in  order  that  s 
might  bestow  on  them  the  joyous  gift  of  poetry.  Tli 
desired  also  the  power  of  good  composition  in  inditing  roma 
ces,  in  order  to  propagate  sound  doctrines  and  usel 
instructions,  in  honor  and  praise  of  God,  our  Saviour,  of  I 
glorious  Mother,  and  of  all  the  saints  of  paradise.  Their  ai 
being  also  to  destroy  ignorance  and  error,  to  ipake  the  study 
the  poets  innocuous  and  without  art,' finally  to  live  in  joy  ai 
gladness,  and  to  fly  from  melancholy  and  ennui,  those  morl 
enemies  to  cheerful  knowledge." 

These  seven  personages  called  themselves  Bernard 
Panassac ;  Guillaume  de  Lobra,  citizen ;  B^ranger  de  Sail 
Plancat;  Pierre  de  Meranaserra,  citizen;  Guillaume 
Gontaut ;  Pierre  Canon,  merchant ;  and  Bernard  Ot 
Notary  of  the  court  of  Viguier  de  Toulouse.  They  form 
amongst  them  a  little  literary  coterie,  and  assembled  generai 
on  Sunday,  in  a  garden  belonging  to  one  of  the  faubourgs 
Toulouse.  "  No  possible  benefit  could  be  derived,"  said  M. 
Guessard,  "  either  to  science  or  literature,  by  those  reunioi 
without  forming  an  Academy  or  something  analogous.  It 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  assembly  of  this  kind,  on 
established,  would  not  require  to  be  placed  under  authorii 
capable  of  pronouncing  judgments,  dictating  laws,  distributii 
prizes,  and  framing  some  code  or  treaty  to  which  they  sbou 
be  held  amenable.  It  was  to  this  particularly  that  the  vei 
gay  company  of  the  Seven  Troubadours  of  Toulouse  devoU 
themselves." 

They  commenced  to  establish  themselves,  and  shor 
forth  in  1823,  their  first  pubhc  act  being  to  announce 
poetical  competition  for  tlic  following  year.     At  this  perio 
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ibe  noble  age  of  Proven^  poetry  had  passed  away ;  nothing 
remaiiied  but  remembrance  and  regrets  for  its  departed  gbry. 
Our  seven  Toulousains,  who  knew  and  admired  the  ancient 
troabadoars,  and  who  felt  with  pain  the  decUne  of  southern 
civilisation  and  literature,  formed  the  project  of  re-kiudling 
this  almost  extinguished  fire,  and  with  this  idea,  made  an 
appeal  to  all  the  poets  of  Languedoc  to  unite  with  those  of 
Toulouse,  and  open  between  them  a  competition.  What 
means  for  such  an  end  !  These  academicians  extemporised 
in  evident  ignorance  and  did  not  discover  until  too  late  that 
it  is  not  ill  the  power  of  an  Academy  to  resuscitate  that  which 
is  dead,  and  that  the  awarding  of  poetical  prizes  never  yet 
made  a  poet. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  they  addressed,  the  Thursday  after  All 
Saints  Day,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  18*^3,  a  circular  in  verse 
which  they  sent  into  all  parts  of  Languedoc,  by  which  they 
invited  to  a  competition  those  of  the  troubadours  who  ^ere 
best  qualified  to  offer  themselves.  We  translate  some  fragments 
of  this  letter: — 

^  The  very  gay  company  of  the  Seven  Poets  of  Toulouse,  to 
the  honorable  lords,  friends,  and  companions,  who  possess  the 
talent  or  knowledge  from  whence  springs  joy,  pleasure,  good 
sense,  merit  and  politeness,  health  and  happy  life.  Our  most 
ardent  desires  are  that  you  should  solace  us  by  the  recital  of 

poetic  carols Seeing  that  you  have  a  portion  of  that 

knowledge   by  which  you  are  masters  of  the  art  of  the  gay 

science,  come  that  we  may  behold  your  talents We  seven 

who  have  succeeded  the  corps  of  poets  now  passed  away,  have 
at  our  conamand  a  fine  and  beautiful  garden,  to  which  we  re- 
pair every  Sunday,  read  the  new  works,  mutually  communicate 
our  knowledge,  and  correct  our  faults.  To  accelerate  the 
progress  of  science,  we  proclaim. that,  the  first  of  next  May, 
we  will  assemble  in  this  charming  orchard.  Nothing  can 
exceed  our  joy  if  you  will  be  present  also.  Those  who  entrust 
us  with  their  works  will  be  honorably  taken  care  of,  and  the 
author  of  the  best  poem  will  receive,  as  a  token  of  merit,  a 
golden  violet  at  the  conclusion. 

DUem  que,  per  dreyt  jn^ameiit 
Acel  qae  la  f«ra  plus  netu, 
DoDtfem  una  rloletta 
J>e  An  mur,  en  senbal  d'honer. 

"  We  will  on  our  side  read  pieces  of  poetry  which  we  will 
submit  to  yuur  criticism,  for  our  pride  and  glory  is,  to  do  all 
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tilings  ratioiiflily.  We  request  and  impkire  of  you  to  cc 
ot)  the  appointed  day,  so  that  in  contributing  faarinoiii 
vcwce,  the  age  may  become  more  gay-  These  letters  b 
been  issued  from  the  laubourg  des  Augustine^,  iu  our  orchj 
at  the  foot  of  a  laurel,  the  Thursday  after  the  fea^  of 
Saints,  the  year  of  our  Lord  1B2S. 

Dooadag  como  a1  rerglc^r 
Bel  dlt  loc,  al  iic  d*iiii  lAtirier, 
A1  barry  dc-  Us  Auf^iTJ'tinaft 
DeToloxA,  no&ti^aAi  rpzlnui. 


Aprop  b  teAia  ac  Tot»  S&ni, 
En  Fan  Om  l>ticaraiacio 
Me  ccc  e  Jtx  e  trea. 

"And,  in  order  that  you  may  place  entire  faith  in  our  promii 
li'e  have  put  our  seal  to  those  deeds  in  testimony  of  the  in 

E  per  que  no  (Iu,lit««aoli  ^n 
<iae  aoua  tciri^ieaiien  c^TCFucna, 
£n  aqucBta«i  lu^tj-og  pr«s4Mia 
Havem  Du«tr<i  sagcl  r^uial. 
En  teathnoDt  dis  rorUil'* 

The  day  of  competition  was  fixed  for  the  first  of  May,  IS 
A  great  number  of  poets  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  w 
received  with  much  pomp  by  the  seven  truubadours  in  prese 
of  an  immense  concourse  of  peopb,  and  of  the  siieriffs 
capitouls,  who  decided  that  tlieuccfor ward  the  Goldeu  Vi( 
should  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 

The  next  day  the  seven  judges  inet  iu  ieoret  oqd clave 
examine  the  compositions  of  Uie  competitors,  and^  thefoUor 
day,the  festival  of  the  Holy-Cross,  their  decision  was  made  pi 
lie,  and  they  accorded  Tke  /tonor  of  i/se  Violet  to  Ann 
yidal  de  Castelnaudary, 

Tlie  following  year  a  Ghnncellov  was  placed  at  the  head 
the  College  de  la  Oaie  Science,  of  which  the  seven  first  mernb 
received  the  name  of  Mainkneitrs,  Insbnily  the  comjietiti 
became  so  numerous,  that  they  were  obliged  to  institute  t 
other  prizes,  the  Eglantine^  and  tlie  Slher  Mangold,  11 
often  added  a  little  silver  Camaiion  in  order  to  eucoura 
young  poets. 

According  to  the  statutes,  the  first  prize,  that  of  the  viol 
was  given  by  right  to  the  baccaluurenL  The  competitor  w 
bore  away  the  prize  of  three  flowers^  received  the  title  of  doci 
or  tnasier,  and  thus  acquired  the  i>rivik'gc  of  voting  itt  t 
college.  The  degrees,  of  bachdor  and  of  dodor  ^irere  coaferr 
by  letters  written  in  verse*     It  was  also  iu  verse  that  tit 
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honors  were  dekntoded  by  the  aspirentB.  The  fortnala  of 
these  diptomas^  of  the  demands,  the  replied  and  the  installa- 
tions, have  been  presenred  in  one  of  th6  registers  of  the 
Aoademie  dee  Jeto  JPlorailx,  ^  I  leaV6  you  to  imagine,"  said  M. 
Guessard^  ''  if  all  these  bufiboneries  were  cukulated  lo  nvxre 
the  gloiBMiB  ^ys  tf  AooOantie  poetry."  Tranakted  in  Fr^ach^ 
^e  have  some  Verses  in  the  following  style  ;— 


tn  pt^&BDdb  d6  cbancUler, 
Now  VmroDM  eiM  b«cli«Iler. 


Or  better  stUl  :-^ 

Aadlt  bedeaa  xmt  octiroy^ 
liM  imhtutM  Idttarea,  loolUes. 
La  d«te  rons  mettres  id, 
Dn  Jonr  et  de  Tendrolt  mnnsL 

Undet  Charles  the  Sixth,  the  Faubourg  des  Angustines, where 
the  palace  and  garden  of  the  ser'en  mainteneun  ^ere  situated, 
was  destroyed,  they  then  withdrew  to  the  capital,  where  they 
re-asse'mbled  annually  the  three  first  days  of  May.     This  ffite, 
which  they  called  the  Fete  de  Fleurs,  having  b^eii  suppressed 
in  1484,  the  ihstitutioU  was  on  the  point  of  perishing,  wfaeh 
a  womaUy   of  whose  existence  6otne  authors  appear  to  idoubt, 
O^menoe  tsaure  re-established  the  meetings,  distributed,  her- 
self, and  at  her  own  expense,  flowers^  no  more  in  silver  as 
formerly^  but  gilt  and  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same  metal 
with  the  city  coat  of  arms  1    Thanks  to  h^r  gift,  these  fdtd^ 
which  were  still  called  by  the  name  of  Jeux  Floruua,  boutinued 
after  her  death. 

In  the  mean  time,  owing  to  the  grave  abtisOs  which  "had  beeh 

introduced  into  the  celebrations,  the  greater  part  of  Cl£m)ence 

Isaure's  legacy  was  frittered  away  in  festivities.    A  membet  of 

the  French  Academy,  La  LoubSre,   visiting  Toulouse,   his 

native  city,  in  1693,  was  so  scandalized  by  the  orgies  which 

had  replaced  the  Fete  des  Fleurs,  that  he  addressed  to  liouis 

XIV.  a  petition  requesting  him  to  put  an  end  to  these  disorder^. 

The  King  at  once  by  letters  patent,  given  at  Fdntaiitebleau  ib 

the  month  of  September,  1694,  and  registered  iti  the  parlin- 

laettt  of  Toulouse,  the  8th  of  January,  1695,  raised  the  Jeux 

Floraux  into  an  Acadetny. 

They  then  distributed  four  prizes  instead  of  three, "  which  ac- 
cording to  the  letters  patent  should  be  flolirers,  ati  Amaranth  tf 
Ci^iiitconstituted  the  first  prize;  a  Violet,  an  JE^Htine  Md  a 
Silver  Marigold^  were  the  ordinary  prizes.** 
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Les  Jeux  Floraux  were  suppressed  in  1790,  and  reesta 
lished  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  they  continue  up  to  t 
present.  The  Academy  published,  every  year  wiLho 
intermission,  save  in  1700,  1703,  1790  and  1806,  the  piec 
crowned  since  1 696. 

Other  countries,  besides  France,hKVe  had  numerous  Acac 
mies,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  those  estabUshed  in  It 
was  that  of  the  Arcades,  founded  at  Rome  in  1690  by  seve! 
men  of  letters,  amongst  otiiers  by  Crescimbeui  and  Zappi.  T 
Government  of  this  Academy  was  altogether  democratic.  T 
members  adopted  the  names  of  the  shepherds  of  antiquit 
Crescimbeni  took  the  name  Alphesiboeus,  and  Zappi,  that 
Leucasio. 

Crescimbeni  was  the  first  chief  or  custode  of  this  assemb 
which    he    named    Arcadia^   and    thus   its    members    we 
called  Arcadians  or  Arcades*     They   assembled   at  first 
the  gardens  of  the  Convent  of  Saint  Pierre,  but  their  numt 
being  considerably  increased,  they  fixed  themselves  aflerwar 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Farnese  Palace.  In  1725,  King  John 
gave  the  Academy  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  ground  whe 
they  might  for  the  future  hold  their  meetings.     The  Arcac 
fixed  itself  definitively  on  Mount  Janiculuni,  where  they  he 
their  first  reunions.     One  of  the  members  being  au  archite< 
built  there  an  edifice  for  general  assemblies,  in  the  form  of 
amphitheatre. 

The  arms  of  the  Academy  were  composed  of  the  arms 
Crescimbeni  and  of  the  pastoral  flute  or  the  flute  of  Pan. 

The  Arcadia  soon  subdivided  itself  into  as  many  colonies 
there  are  towns  in  Italy.  Its  aim  being  in  the  beginning 
disentangle  Italian  literature  from  the  extravagance  and  b 
taste  which  during  that  period  were  disgracing  it,  but  u 
fortunately  the  members  should  have  commenced  by  refori 
ing  themselves ;  they  gave  way  to  all  tlie  excesses  which  th 
undertook  to  restrain,  and  by  that  means  served  to  perpetua 
the  taste  for  frivolity. 

These  Academies,hke  the  French,  exposed  tliein^elves  on  mo 
than  one  occasion  to  public  raillery.  Thus^  in  the  eighiceiil 
century  an  Italian  scholar,  the  abbe  Ferdinand  Gali.ini,  haviri 
had  to  complain  of  a  Neapolitan  Academy  whicli  had  the  Hal 
of  publishing  a  recueil  of  panegyrics  in  prose  and  verse  cni  il 
death  of  any  great  Neapolitan,  profited  by  an  occasion  wliic 
presented  itself  of  being  revenged,  the  death    of  a  hangma 
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the  important  event.  With  the  assistance  of  one  of  his 
friends  he  composed  a  recueil  of  very  serious  pieces  on  the 
death  of  this  man^  and,  in  every  part  he  imitated  so  truthfully 
the  style  of  eacli  academician,  that  one  of  the  body  ac- 
knowledged he  would  be  deceived,  if  he  had  not  been  per- 
fectly certain  he  bad  not  written  the  lines  signed  with  his 
name.  The  volume  appeared  in  1749,  under  the  title  of 
ComponimenH  vaiy  per  la  morle  di  Daminico  Jannacone^ 
emmefiee  delta  gran  corie  delta  vicaria,  raccoUi  e  dati  in 
luee  da  Gian.    AfUon.     Sergio  avvoeato  napotetano. 

This  Sergio  was  president  of  the  Academy.  The  jest  caused 
a  tamult  and  a  scandal  which  the  authors  had  not  foreseen* 
After  having  kept  it  for  some  time  anonymous,  they  decided 
on  ackuowledging  the  fact  to  the  minister  of  Charles  IIL, 
Tanucci,  and,  on  explaining  to  him  the  cause,  they  found  that 
he  was  not  only  well  disposed  towards  them,  but  that  the  king 
and  queen  had  both  read  the  recueil,  and  were  much  amused 
by  it.  The  young  authors  were  then  pardoned  by  performing 
some  4pirUual  exercises,  to  which  they  submitted  for  eight 
days*^ 

It  was  attempted  on  one  occasion,  in  England,  to  establish  an 
Academy  analogous  to  the  French  Academy,  but  without 
success. 

*'  In  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne/'  said 
Voltaire,  ''  Doctor  Swift  formed  the  design  of  establishing  iu 
the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  founded  in  1660,  an  Academy 
for  language,  in  imitation  of  the  French  Academy,  The  Earl 
of  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  countenanced  this  project.  The 
members  who  were  to  compose  this  Academy  were  all  men  of 
note :  they  were  Swift,  Prior,  Pope,  Congreve,  &c. ;  but  the 
queen  dying  suddenly  the  wliigs  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
rail  at  the  protectors  of  the  Academy,  which  gave  a  mortal 
blow  to  belles-lettres/' 

We  could  not,  perhaps,  after  all  that  has  preceded,  deter- 
mine this  question  which  so  many  have  tried  to  solve  : — In 
what  were  the  Academies  useful  ?  They  did  not  fail  in  men 
of  genius^  who  esteemed  study  and  science  for  their  own  in- 
trinsic merits,  and  not  for  the  honors  or  benefits  they  might 
derive  from  them.  IIow  is  it  that  we  see,  in  effect,  in- 
trigues of  all  kinds,  the  jealousies  and  hatreds  which 
difided  all  the  Academies  into  coteries  ever  ready  to  slan- 
der each  other  ?      These  scandalous  proceedings,  and  shame* 
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All  transactions  which,  for  the  ^eater  part  pf  the  \ 
accompanied  the  elections,  the  distribution  of  prizes^  i 
the  quarrdft  where  the  intepeats  of  science  altc^tber 
appeared  before  the  questiou  of  persons,  inspiring  c 
honest  man  with  profound  disgust  P  And,  as  for  their  ut 
we  will  take  the  opinion  of  Voltaire,  who  wrote  :-^ 

"  I  remaric  that  the  Academies  unifbrmly  suppress  the  el 
of  genius,  instead  of  exciting  them.  We  h^ve  not  had  a  ( 
painter  since  we  had  the  Academy  of  Painting,  nor  a  j 
philosopher  formed  bj  the  Academy  of  Science.  I  say  not 
of  French,  The  reason  of  this  sterility  in  ground  so 
cultivated  is,  as  appears  to  me,  that  each  academician,  ir 
garding  his  confreres,  finds  them  very  small,  which  in  t 
they  are,  thinks  himself  comparatively  great,  thus,  flattere 
his  oym  self  love,  rests  content  with  mediocrity.  Dan 
found  himself  superior  to  Mallet,  and  that  was  sufficient 
him ;  he  considered  himself  at  the  height  of  perfection, 
petit  Goypel  found  he  was  worth  more  than  de  Troyes 
younger,  and  was  thoqght  to  be  a  Baphael.  Homer  or  I 
were  not,  I  believe,  of  the  Academy,  neither  was  Cicero 
Virgil.'^ 

Thus  far  we  have  written  of  Academies,  we  now  des( 
to  Literary  and  Burlesque  Societies  and  Orders. 

The  most  ancient  literarv  society  we  know  of  in  the 
ages,  was  the  society  called  the  Sixl^,  which  existed  in 
fourth  century  before  Christ,  and  of  which  Atbenaens  a] 
has  transmitted  us  any  intelhgence.  "  They  had  at  Athei 
writes  he,  '^  some  citizens  who  had  the  talent  of  drollery,  t 
mustered  to  the  number  of  sixty,  in  the  temple  of  Hercc 
and  were  ealled  in  the  city  the  Sixty ^  and  any  one  com 
from  their  meetings,  said,  *  I  come  from  (he  Sixty. '*  Their 
putation  for  wit  was  suoh»  that  Philip  of  Maoedon,  hav 
heard  it  spoken  of,  sent  them  a  talent,  in  order  that  t 
might  write  some  of  their  pleasantry  for  him/' 

Under  the  emperors,  th^  poets  of  Rome  had  forpaed  amc 
themselves  a  species  of  Academy  who  met  in  a  partici 
place  called  Sc&ola  Poetarum.  Martial,  in  his  epigrams,  allui 
to  them  on  several  occasions.  Lipsius  asserts  that  they  n 
reciprocally  from  their  works,  and  that  they  met  anuai 
at  a  repast,  to  strengthen  the  ties  by  which  they  were  nnit 

But  these  readings  made  to  their  companions  were  not, 
may  easily  conceive,  those  which  best  pleased  the  autbo 
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thej  prefeTfed  redtations  made  in.  public,  which  usually 
preoeded  the  publioai^on  of  works  among  the  Boonaos*  We 
will  jBow  enter  into  some  details  ou  the  subject. 

In  early  times  authors  were  in  the  habit  of  readings  or 
hafiDg  their  works  read  for  them  during  meals^  either  at 
their  own  houses,  or  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend ;  a 
rich  man  never  fidled  in  his  auditory.  The  public  recitations 
commenced  at  Bame,  under  Augustus;  the  custom  soon 
became  Teiy  general.  The  author  who  had  not  a  convenient 
habitation,  found  at  all  tiroes  some  Mecs^nas  disposed  to  lend 
him  hia  hooee.  Others  preferred  reciting  them  altogether* in 
public  nnder  the  porticoes,  in  the  theatres,  in  the  tem- 
ples^ in  the  gardens,  at  the  For  um^  in  the  baths.  ''I  had  hardly 
trimmed  my  beard  more  than  once  or  twice,''  declares  Ovid,  in 
his  TrUUa^  ^  before  I  had  read  to  the  people  the  poems  of 
my  youth.'* 

The  authors  who  were  abotut  to  deliver  public  lectures,  sent 

their  friends  special  letters  of  invitation  fcodiciUiJ  strangers 

were  admitted  by  announcements  (libelli, )  which  were  caused 

to  be  distributed  in  the  citv,  or*  by  placards  posted  on  the 

columns  of  the  porticos.    Ihe  crowd  never  failed  to  rush  to 

the  readings  delivered  by  a  fashionable  author.   The  relatives 

and  friends  of  an  author  were  considered  bound  to  assist  at 

the  readings.      Pliny,  the  younger,  reckoned,  amongst  the 

virtues  of  his  wife,  the  love  she    entertained  for  her  hus- 

hand>  works.  ''  If  I  happen,''  said  he^  "  to  read  some  piece 

in  public    she  manages  to  secure  a  place  behind  a  curtain^ 

where  she  eageriy  listens  to  the  praises  bestowed  ou  me.** 

The  readings  were  often  disturbed  by  incidents  which,  whilst 

they  amused  the  audience,  were  a  groat  annoyance  to  the 

author. 

"There  occoned,"  wrote  Pliny  to  a  friend,  ''a  very  amusing 
incident.  A  Roman  Knight  of  great  consideration,  and  very 
proud,  eolnposed  some  elegiac  verses ;  he  read  in  public  a 
work  which  commenced  with  these  words:  Pris€us,yoH  ordain, 

At  that.  Prisons,  an  intimate  friend  of  him  who  read, 

and  who  was  present,  thought  himself  called  on  to  reply ;  OA I 
1  ordain  nothing.  You  may  imagine  the  bursts  of  laughter 
and  merriment  that  followed.  Moreover,  the  knigiit  had 
not  a  very  sound  miud."  A  similar  mischance  happened 
to  the  emperor  Claudius,  for  many  of  the  emperors  mingled 
in  the  public  recitations.    "  Claudius  in  his  youth,"  writes 
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Saetonius,  ''undertook,  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
Livy,  and  assisted  by  Snlpicius  Flavas,  to  write  a  histor 
and  having  commenced  reading  a  portion  of  it^  before 
numerous  auditory,  he  had,  through  his  own  faulty  mo 
trouble  in  finishing  it.  For,  at  the  beginning  of  the  lectui 
the  obesity  of  one  of  his  auditors  having  broken  sevei 
steps  of  the  seat  under  him,  a  general  laugh  was  raise 
ana  the  tumult  having  ceased^  Claudius  himself,  at  the  -reci 
lection  of  this  disaster,  could  not  resist  bursting  into  fits 
laughter  at  intervals/' 

•A  witty  French  writer  has  sketched  a  piquant  tableau  of  th( 
public  recitations,  "Rome,''  writes  he,"  was  full  of  personag 
■  who  spared  no  cost  to  bring  themselves  before  the  public.  " 
house  was  hired  at  great  expense,  with  seats  and  benches,  or 
hall  in  an  amphitheatre :  auditors  were  to  be  solicited, annouuc 
ments  to  be  distributed,  and  in  fine,  they  bore  to  be  exhaust 
with  annoyance  and  expense  of  every  kind ;  such  were  the  co 
ditions  to  which  they  submitted  for  a  momentary  triumphs  V 
cannot  read,  without  a  lively  sentiment  of  interest  and  curiosit 
the  satirical  poets  of  that  period,  shewing  the  pretensions 
authors,  and  their  affectations  in  public,  and  the  precautioi 
taken  beforehand  to  ensure  success. 

£ome  was  not  better  under  Augustus  ,*  some  say  th 
Martial,  Persius,  and  Juvenal,  had  foreseen  our  vanities  of  ti 
salon,  and  our  intrigues  of  the  coulisses.  Let  us  enter  th 
Roman  Athenseum,  a  vast  amphitheatre,  the  seats  asr:endii 
to  the  roof.  Before  a  numerous  audience  is  seated  the  r 
citer  on  an  elevated  chair ;  his  hair  is  dressed  with  much  car 
he  is  clothed  in  a  new  white  robe;  on  his  left  hand  glitters  a  pr 
cious  stone ;  his  neck  is  encircled  by  a  cravat  of  wool  or  fu 
shewing,  as  Martial  has  said,  that  it  was  as  difficult  for  hi 
to  speak  as  to  be  silent.  To  sustain  the  clearness  of  his  voic 
he  rinses  his  mouth  or  throat  with  an  emollient.  He  drav 
at  length  from  his  breast  an  enormous  volume,  and  commei 
ces  to  recite  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  with  languishing  eje 
droopiug  head,  an  effeminate  voice,  and  a  manner  full  ( 
affectation.  In  most  of  the  auditories,  those  who  exbibite 
the  most  lively  enthusiasm  were  those  who  heard  least.  The 
eyes,  instead  of  being  ou  the  lecturer,  were  fixed  on  tb 
audience,  from  whom  they  took  their  tone.  These  were  th 
mesocAoros,  or  chief  applauders :  a  gesture  of  the  band  com 
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!il  the  bravos  or  slaves,  the  enfranchised  or  the  unfor- 
s  who,  for  a  dinner,  or  a  new  robe,  were,  before- 
engaged  to  applaad,  and  were  distributed  in  all  th^ 
>f  the  amphitheatre. 

there  was  a  more  piquant  manner  of  ensuring  a  brilliant 
5.  An  ignorant  financier,  who  set  up  for  learning,  wished 
rdently  to  recite  his  work  in  public,  and  above  all,  to 
a  great  sensfition  in  his  auditory.  When  he  lent 
'-  he  of  course  stipulated  for  a  fair  interest  in  the 
nstance,  but  always  added  another  condition,  namely, 
le  borrower  should,  as  a  sine  qua  nan,  come  to  his  read* 
i  listen  and  applaud ;  if  he  failed  in  this,  he  prosecuted 
for   a   breach  of  the  most  essential  clause  in  his  con- 

t  literarj  reunions  were  held  principally  at  the  tables  of 
^mans,  and  Aulus-Gkllius  relates,in  several  passages  of  his 
8  AUica,  the  manner  of  those  who  prided  themselves 
e  cultivation  of  letters  during  their  repasts.     "  We  cele* 
/'  said  he,  "  the  saturnalia  at  Athens  with  gaiety  and 
sty,  I  do  not  say  to  repose  our  mind,  for,  according  to 
eus,  the   tranquillizing  of  the  mind  is  the  abnegation  of 
mi  we  give  to  it  a  pleasing  diversion  by  amusements  as 
IS  they  are  agreeable.    The  same  table  reunites  a  certain 
i)er  of  Romans,  who  have  come  to  Greece  to  hear  the 
I  lessons,  and  follow  the  same  masters.      Ue  who   gives 
repast,  in  turn,  places  on  the  table  a  Greek  or  Latin  book, 
I  one  of  the  old  authors,  and  a  crown  of  laurel,  to  be  given 
prize ;  he  arranges  as  many  questions  as  there  are  guests, 
distributes,  by  chance,  their  places  and  questions  to  each 
^.    The  matter  being  decided,  the  book  and  wreath  are 
rded  to  the  victor.     If  not  solved,  it  is  passed  all  round 
guests.     And  if  no  one  can  unravel  the  point,  the  prize 
^icated  to  the  god  whose  fete  they  are  that  day  commem- 
Jng.    The  questions  submitted  for  discussion  were  some- 
es  the  conceptions  of  an  old  poet,  quite  unintelligible,  and 
Lhed  in  mystical  obscurity ;  on  a  point  of  ancient  history, 
a  philosophical  (^nion  oddly  expressed,  on  a  sophistical 
>tlety  to  be  determined,  on  the  elucidation  of  a  rare  or 
biguous  word,  and  even  on  the  peculiarity  of  a  well-known 

The  practice  of  these  reunions  was  continued  until  the  fall 
the  Aoman  Empire* 
23 
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Charlemagne,  whose  admiration  of  antiquity^  sacred 
profane^  manifested  itself  in  all  points,  had  fonned  round 
a  reunion  of  illustrious  savants^  to  whom  thej  gave  amo 
themselves  the  titles  of  Greeks  and  Latins :  Alcuin  cs 
himself  Albinus  Flaeeus;  Th^dulfe^  Pindar;  Bici 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  one  of  the  personages  in  the  Eclt 
of  Virgil ;  Adalhard,  abb6  de  Corbie,  had  adopted  the  r 
Auffustin  (Saint  Augustin) ;  Anghilbert^  duke  of  Mara 
France,  that  of  Homer  ;  Eginhard,  Callimachus  the  prina 
Gis^Ie  and  Gondrade  bad  become  Lucretia  and  Sulaus,  w 
Charlemagne  himself  was  king  David.  The  name  sek 
by  the  French  monarch  marked  his  evident  preference 
sacred  literature.  He  said  frequently  to  Riculfe,  a 
sionate  admirer  of  Virgil,  that  he  would  infinitely  prefe 
possess  the  mind  or  spirit  of  the  four  Evangelists,  than  '. 
written  a  dozen  books  like  the  JEneid. 

In  the  middle  age,  numberless  poetical  societies  were  < 
Wished  in  difTerent  parts  of  France,  which,  extending  to 
provinces,  bore  the  name  of  Cours  d* Amour,  de  Pup^ 
Oieux  sous  FOrmely  de  Cours  de  Rketori^e,  &c.  These  sc 
ties  met  generally  once  a  year,  and  crowned  the  best  comp 
tions  in  verse  presented  to  them.  The  most  celebrj 
assemblies  were  those  of  Caen,  Dieppe,  Rouen,  Beauv 
Amiens,  Arras,  and  Valenciennes. 

The  Assembly  of  Caen  called  itself  the  Pnys  de  la  Com 
tion,  because  they  held  on  the  eighth  of  December,  the 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
assembly,  at  which  all  the  pieces  composed  were  dedicatw 
her  honor.     This  dated  back  to  the  eleventh  century. 

The  society  of  Pu^,  at  Amiens,  had  its  origin  only  in 
fourteenth  century.  They  formed  a  species  of  Acadei 
regularly  organised,  which  twice  a  year  distributed  prizes  to 
best  ballad  composed  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  a  no 
lar  air.  The  duchess  d' AngoulSme,  mother  of  Francis  the  Fi 
passing  through  this  city  in  1517,  copied  a  collectioE 
crowned  pieces.     This  copy  is  preserved  in  the  King's  libn 

To  decide  the  question  of  Love  which  the  poets  proposed 
their  jenxpartis  and  their  iensons,  there  was  established  a  spec 
of  tribunal  which  took  the  name  of  the  Cour  d' Amour.  1 
judges  were  chosen  from  amongst  gentlemen,  ladies  of  qaali 
and  poets,  all  persons  whom  knowledge  of  the  world  and  lo 
experience  rendered  au  fait  in  such  matters.    The  women  sc 
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!  authority  to  these  tribunals^  whero  all  the  honors  were  to 
isel^es,  conseqaently  they  increased  rapidly^  particularly 
he  southern  profinces,  where  nothing  but  songs  were 
rn,  and  where  these  serious  contests  were  of  course  very 
onable.  The  romances  of  Pierrefeu,  amongst  others, 
mc  celebrated. 

fs  Cours  cTAmour  rapidly  extended  their  jurisdiction, 
r  revealed  all  the  stratagems  of  lovers,  and  everything 
eming  gallantry.  They  summoned  the  guilty  to  appear, 
>sed  on  them  a  proportionable  penalty,  commanded  a 
>lation,  and  prescribed  the  form  of  reconciliation;  and  their 
ences  were  called  arrSat  tfamouTy  and  for  a  long 
formed  a  code  of  laws  in  France,  revered  by  all,  and 
nst  which  no  one  dared  to  appeal.  Princes  and  sovereigns, 
)honse,  kin^  of  Arragon,and  Richard Caur-de-Lion)  did  not 
ain  to  preside  at  them,  and  the  famous  Emperor,  Frederic 
baroesa,  established  one  in  his  State,  in  imitation  of  those 
Prance. 

*he  sojourn  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  rendered  i/«Cfcirf# 
mour  flourishing  in  the  south  of  France.  In  the  latter  part 
he  fourteenth  century,  the  counts  de  Vintimille  and  de 
ide,  having  come  to  visit  Innocent  VI.,  found  the  pope 
ending  a  sitting  at  the  Cour  d'Amour,  a  spectacle  which 
ised  them  much  astonishment. 

3ne  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Cours  d'Araour  was  that 
ich  existed  at  the  court  of  Charles  YI,  and  on  which  a 
nuscript  (No,  626)  at  the  King's  Library*  contains  some 
ious  details. 

rhe  women  held  no  places  in  this  court,  of  which  the  King 
s  sovereign,  and  members  of  which  were  divided  into  several 
sses.     The  first  were  those  of  Memrea,  a  very  vague  title, 
ich  they  only  gave  to  knights  or  to  princes  of  the  blood. 
The  second  class  were  tliose  of^ands  veneurs  de  la  caur. 
rhe  third,  those  of  ir^soriers  dea  okarirea  et  regUirea, 
rhe  fourth,  those  of  afiditeura. 

The  fifth,  those  of  chevaliera  d^kanneur  conaeillera  de  la 
\f  amaureuae. 

The  sixth,  those  otekevaliera  tresoriers. 
The  seventh,  those  of  wmtrea  dea  reqtieiea. 
The  eighth,  those  of  troia  president  de  Vordre. 
The  ninth,  those  of  aecreiairea. 
The  tenth,tho6e  of  conoiergea  deajardina  et  verger  a  anwuretut^ 

*  Now  the  Imperial,  but  we  like  the  old  word. 
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The  eleventh  and  last,  those  of  veneurs. 

Another  Cour  d'Amour,/oiMirferf  on  humility  and  fidelity 
and  instituted  in  honor  of  ladies,  was  established  in  1400 
at  Paris,  in  the  hotel  d'Artois,  on  SaintValentine'g  day,  \\  wa 
composed,  first,  of  a  chief  called  prince  of  the  Cours  a  Amour 
secondly,  of  three  nobU  protectors,  who  were  then  elected 
namely,  Charles  YI,  Philip^  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Louis,  dak 
of  Bourbon;  thirdly,ofseveralj9r(?^^<?/(?r*;fourthly,  of  twenty 
four  ministers  of  the  Court,  knights,  squires  and  others,  conTcr 
sant  with  rhetoric  and  poetry.  They  had  the  charge  of  present 
ing,  to  the  assemblies  of  the  Court,  ballads  and  other  pieces  c 
poetry ;  fifthly,  several  treasurers  of  the  charters,  secretariei 
door-keepers,  tipstaffs,  &c.  &c. 

At  the  period  of  the  revival  of  literature  in  France^  literal 
re-unions  became  very  numerous. 

It  was  at  one  of  those  reunions  that  Ronsard,  Baif,  Belleai 
du  Bellay,  Dorat,  Denisot,  and  their  friends,  fifty  in  nombe 
f^ted  in  a  singular  manner,  their  friend,  Etienne  Jodelle,  whoi 
they  considered  as  one  of  the  originators  of  the  theatre  i 
France.  In  the  middle  of  the  banquet  with  which  they  wei 
entertaining  him  at  Arcueil,  during  the  carnival  of  1552,  revii 
ing  an  ancient  custom,  they  brought  to  Jodelle  a  goat  crowne 
with  flowers,  the  beard  painted,  around  which  they  dancec 
and  sung  in  chorus,  dithryambics  of  their  own  composition. 

Bonsard  apprised  his  friend  that  he  came  to  offer  him  th 
reward  of  his  tragic  poem,  and  sacrifice  in  his  honor  this  goa 
to  Bacchus.  We  do  not  know  if  the  victim  was  really  immc 
lated,  but  the  enemies  of  Jodelle  and  of  Aonsard,  made  a  crim 
of  this  amusement  of  the  carnival,  and  brought  against  then 
the  accusation  of  idolatry  and  atheism.  To  exculpate  himscl 
Bonsard  composed  a  poem  in  which  he  related  all  tba 
occurred  at  Arcueil. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  literary  re-unions  becam< 
very  brilliant,  and  exercised  a  vast  influence  over  literature 
The  most  celebrated  were  held  at  the  hot61  de  Bambouillet,  a 
the  residence  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ri,  and  at  that  of  Ninon 

L'h6tel  de  Bambouillet  belonged  to  the  family  of  Pisaa 
whose  name  it  bore.  In  1600,  it  took  that  of  Bambouillet 
when  the  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Pisani  having  espoused 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  the  marquis  Charles  d'Angennes  di 
Bambouillet,  went  to  reside  there.  The  marchioness  withdren 
from  court  in  good  time,  tmd,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  would  g( 
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more  to  the  assemblies  at  the  Louvre ;  "  Very  straiip^e 
umstance/*  said  Tallement  des  B^aux,  '*  for  a  young  and 
utifal  woman,  who  was  of  high  lineage.  It  was  not  that 
disliked  amusement,  but  the  pleasures  of  the  Louvre  were 
ticularly  distasteful  to  her/' 

?he  same  writer  has  left  us  some  details  equally  curious  on 
interior  organisation  of  the  hotel : 

'  Madame  de  Bambouillet/'  said  he,  '^  is  a  person  clever  in 
things.  She  was  herself  the  architect  of  her  hotel.  Dis- 
tented  with  all  the  designs  they  made,  (it  was  during  the 
e  of  Marshal  d'Ancre,  for,  at  that  period,  they  only  knew 
V  to  make  a  parlor  on  one  side,  a  bedchamber  at  the  other, 
I  a  staira  in  the  centre)  one  evening  after  indulging  in  a 
erie,  she  cried  out,  *  Quick,  some  paper !  I  have  discovered 
means  of  constructing  it  as  I  desire.*  And  at  once  drew 
t  design — ^They  followed  it  to  the  letter ;  it  was  from  her 
7  acquired  the  knowledge  of  placing  the  stairs  at  the  side, 
order  that  they  might  have  grand  suites  of  apartments,  to 
se  the  ceiling,  and  make  the  doors  and  windows  lofty  and 
)acioas,  ana  place  them  opposite  each  other ;  she  was  the 
st  who  advised  the  painting  of  a  room  any  color  that  they 
iased,  as  heretofore  the  only  colors  were  red  and  tan,  and 
was  she  who  gave  to  her  grand  chamber  the  designation  of 
^  Blue  Clamber/'  i. 

The  hdtel  de  Bambouillet  was  not  slow  in  becoming  the' 
adezvous  of  all  that  was  gallant  at  court  and  mosl  polished 
longst  the  beaux  esprits  of  the  age. 
The  first  writers  who  frequented  it  were  Ogier  de  Gombauld, 
alherbe,  Vaugelas,   Eacan.    Then   came  Voiture,   Balzac, 
grais,  Chapelain,  Costar,  Sarrazin,  Conrart,  Mairet,   Patru, 
)deau,  Rotrou,  Scarron,  Benserade,  Saint-Evremont,,  Char- 
7al,  Manage,  le  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  le  marquis  de  la 
ille,  afterwards  due  de  la  Montausier,  Malleville,  Desmarets, 
BLutni,    CoUin,   Colletet,    Georges  de   Scuddry,  Corneille, 
l&hier,  thePrince  de  Condd,  and  even  Bossuet,  who  dehvered 
sermon  there  at  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Among  the  women,  we  remark  Madame  de  Longueville, 
Udemoiselle  de  Scuddry,  Madame  de  la  Suze,  Mademoiselle 
Wet,  Mademoiselle  Julie  d'Angennes,  daughter  of  the  Mar- 
hioness  de  Bambouillet,  Madame  de  Lafayette,  Madame  de 
«vigii^,  and  others. 
Tbeh6tel  de  Bambouillet  exercised  a  very  happy  influence  in 
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bringiDg  to  their  level  the  writings  of  great  noblemeD,  an 
teaching  them  the  proper  manner  of  acting  in  the  great  work 
Tallement  relates  that  M.  de  Chaudebonue  having  mc 
Voiture  in  a  house,  said  to  him  :  '*  Sir,  you  are  too  clever 
man  to  live  amongst  the  bourgeois  ;  it  is  necessary  I  shoal 
draw  you  forth  from  it."  He  consequently  mentioned  him  t 
Madame  de  Rambouillet^  and  introduced  him  to  her  residenc 
some  time  after* 

Thanks  to  the  amiabilitv,  goodness  and  wit  of  Madam 
de  Bambouillet^  the  spleuclor  of  her  re-unions  continue 
undiminished  during  very  nearly  half  a  century.  It  i 
true  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  contrived  in  ever^  wa 
to  procure  something  agreeable  to  surprise  her  friend: 
On  one  occasion  she  had  added  to  her  hotel  a  large  doset^  wit 
three  great  windows,  having  different  aspects,  wb'ch  ove 
looked  the  gardens  of  the  hotel  deChevreuse,desQuinze-Yingti 
and  of  the  hotel  de  Rambouillet.  She  had  it  built^  painte< 
and  furnished,  without  any  one  being  aware  of  it.  "  On 
evening,'^  says  Tallement,  "  there  was  a  great  partv  at  th 
hotel  de  Bambouillet,  suddenly  a  noise  was  heard  behind  th 
tapestry^  a  door  opens,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Bambouillet^  nc\ 
Madame  de  Moiitausier^  dressed  superbly,  appeared  in  a  larg 
closet,  quite  magnificent,  and  splendidly  illuminated.  I  leav( 
you  to  imagine  the  surprise  of  all  present.  They  knew  that  be^ 
hind  this  tapestry  there  was  only  the  garden  of  Quinze^Vingts 
and,  without  having  the  shghtest  suspicion  of  the  matter,  thej 
behold  a  closet  so  beautiful,  so  well  painted,  and  so  extensive^ 
as  to  appear  like  a  grand  chamber,  brought  there  as  if  by  en- 
chantment. M.  Cbapelain,  some  days  after,  caused  a  roll  ol 
vellum  to  be  attachea  privately  on  which  was  written  an  ode 
to  Zyrphi^e,  queen  of  Argennes,  who  said  she  had  caused  thia 
room  to  be  erected  for  Artheuice  (Madame  de  KambouiUet)  tu 
conceal  her  age.'' 

The  once  brilliant  society  of  tlie  hotel  de  Rambouillet  was 
dispersed,  towards  1650,  and  out  of  its  ruins  were  formed  se- 
veral re-unions  which  scarcely  merited  the  name  of  coteries. 

Very  near  this  period,the  wife  of  an  ordinary  gentleman  of  the 
King  s  Chamber,  Madame  Desloges,  had  formed  at  her  house  a 
re- union  of  the  elite.  "She  has,"  said  Conrart  "her  resi- 
dence at  Paris  and  at  Court  during  twenty-tliree  or  twenty-four 
years,  during  which  time  she  has  ocen  honored,  visited  and  re- 
galed by  the  highest  and  most  distinguislied  iKU'sons,without  ex- 
cepting the  most  illustrious  princes  and  pmicesses all  the 
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poets  appeared  to  abide  under  her  protection  and  to  render 
ber  homage,  and  her  house  was  like  an  academy.  There  were 
none  of  the  best  authors  of  the  day>  nor  the  most  refined  ha* 
bitu^s  of  the  courts  with  whom  she  was  not  on  terms  of  the 
most  friendly  interooune  and  from  whom  she  had  not  received 
inuamerable  polite  letters  ;  even  princes  and  princesses,  and 
other  high  folk,  honored  her  thus.  There  had  been  also  an 
infinite  number  of  verses  and  other  pieces  composed  in  her 
praise." 

Madame  Desloges  having  been  discovered  mixed  up  in 
some  political  intrigues^  and  fearing  the  anger  of  Richelieu, 
quitted  Paris  in  1629,  and  did  not  return  till  1636. 

The  re*unions  which  took  place  every  Saturday  at  the 
residence  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry,  gained  also  great  cele- 
brity, at   a  period  when  good  taste  purified  every  day  the 
false  genius  and  manner  which  fashioti  had  been  enabled  to 
exercise  by  its  influence  over  literature.  Each  of  the  frfouenters 
of  the  house  had  taken  a  surname,  very  often  selected  from  the 
romances  of  the  day.     Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  was  known 
under  the  name  ot  SapAo  j  M.aAsime  Arraconais  called  her- 
self la  Princesse  Fhilooshte  ;   Madame  d  Aligre,  Telamire ; 
Sarrasin,  Polyandre  ;  Courart,  Th^odmnas  ;  Pellison,  Acanthe 
or  the  CAroniquer^  because  he  had  the  care  of  editing  the 
annals  of  the  Society ;  M.  de  Quendgaud,  Alcandre,  and   his 
wife,  Amalthee ;  the  duke  de  Saint   Aignan,  called  himself 
Arlaian,  Ysarn,  author  of  Zouis  (fOr,  took   the   name  of 
Zenacrate :  M.  de  Eaincy,  that  of  Prince  Agailiyne ;  the 
abbesse  de  Malnoue,  Octavie;  Godeau,  le  HalndeJulicy  was 
there  styled  le  Mage  de  Sidon^  and  sometimes  also  le  Mage  de 
Tendrt.      In    the    little    Saturday    re-unions,    the    ladies 
dressed  with  extreme  care  and  taste  two  dolls,  which  were 
called  la  grande  et  la  petite  Pandore,  and  served  for  models 
of  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

The  story  llu  Pat/s  de  Tendre,  which  we  purpose  giving 
m  a  future  number,  along  with  some  other  interesting  alle- 
gorical works,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
metaphorical  and  distorted  style  which  was  enforced  at  these 
re-unions.  There  were  some  Saturdays  when  the  beaux-esprits 
appeared  to  surpass  themselves.  Like  that  day  when  Made* 
moiselle  de  Scudery  addressed  these  lines  to  Pellisson  : 
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Enfln  Aointlie,  II  fiiat  m  reodre; 
Votr«  amrlt  ft  oharmtf  le  mien : 
Je  rons  nls  dtayan  de  Trwdrr 
Malad«  grftoe,  n'en-dltM  rim. 

Such  also  was  ike  Saturday,  20th  of  December,  1653»  wh« 
Conrart,  having  given  a  crystal  seal,  accompanied  by  a  mad 
rigal  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  she  replied  to  him  by  th 
following  verses  :— 

Ponr  mtf rtter  on  cachet  ■!  joU, 

SI  blen  grar^  si  briUant,  il  peU, 

n  faadrit  aroir,  ce  me  aemble. 

Qaelqae  Joli  secret  ensemble ; 

Car  enfln,  les  joUs  cacbeta, 

Demandent  de  )oIls  secrets, 

On  dn  molns  de  Jells  bUleta ; 

Mala  comme  je  n'en  sals  point  fairs^ 

Qae  |e  n'al  rien  qaUl  faille  taire, 

On  qui  merlte  ancon  mjtHkn, 

II  &at  Teas  direeenlement 

Que  Tons  donnea  si  galamment, 

Qa*  on  ne  gent  ae  defendre 

De  Tooa  donner  son  ccsar  on  de  la  laisser  prendro. 

This  piece  so  transported  the  assembly  that  they  seemed  to  b< 
completely  electrified,  and  could  not  refrain  from  improvising 
madrigal  after  madrigal.  The  account  of  this  JoumSe  da 
Madrigaux^  as  it  has  been  designated,  is  preserved  in  manu- 
script at  the  Biblioth^que  de  TArsenal. 

Much  about  the  same  period  the  abb^  d^Aubignac,  author 
of  the  Eoyaume  de  Coguettriej  which  we  also  mean  to  give  in 
our  future  paper  on  allegorical  works,  assembled  at  bis 
house  a  certain  number  of  wito.  He  solicited  the  title  of 
Boyal  Academy  for  these  re-unions,  and  published  A  discourse 
io  tke  Kinfff  an  tie  estoBlisAment  of  a  second  Academy  in  He 
city  of  Paris,  1 664,  in  quarto ;  notwithstanding  the  patronage 
of  the  dauphin,  it  was  not  conceded ;  and  very  fortunately  for 
the  Frencn  Academy  and  for  the  public,  no  attention  was 
paid  to  the  demand. 

A  Sicilian  F.  Procope,  having,  towards  the  year  1687, 
opened  in  the  Bue  Fosses-Saint-Germain,  opposite  laCom^die 
IVan9aise,  one  of  the  first  caf^s  that  had  been  known  in  Paris, 
soon  after  its  establishment  this  neighbourhood  became  the 
rendezvous  of  dramatic  authors  and  of  men  of  letters,  par- 
ticularly in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Lamotte, 
Piron,and  Voltaire  frequented  it.  They  discoursed  of  literature, 
philosophy  and  religion,  and  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  express 
their  opinions  freely  without  any  danger  of  the  surveillance  at 
the  agents  of  police  they  invented  a  pass-word.  Thus  Boindin 
agreed  with  Marmontel  to  designate  I'dme  under  the  title  of 
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oi,  religion  under  that  of  JavoUe,  and  God  under  that 
de  PEtre. 

9  society  Bu  Caveau;v\i\(Ai  was  established  towards  the 
e  of  the  last  century,  numbered  among  its  members, 
y  Coll^»  Panard,  Gailet,  &o.  They  formed  a  species  of 
y  tribunal.  The  Caveau^  said  the  Correipandance 
^t  ''  is  the  name  we  have  given  to  a  caf^  very  much  the  ^ 
\n,  situated  in  a  little  cavern  arranged  with  much  taste, 
»  garden  of  the  Palais- RoyaL  It  is  known  by  the  name 
issou.  Agreeable  louhgen*,  habitues  of  the  opera,  and 
ially  lovers  of  good  ices,  of  which  they  make  here  a  pro- 
is  sale,  drop  in  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  Several 
)i  letters  frequented  it,  in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
labors.  It  was  a  tribunal  to  which  we  could  not  appeal 
e  most  sound,  as  its  decisions  made  but  a  temporary 
ission.** 

ur  dm  it  was  proposed^at  different  periods,  to  revive  these 
s  and  literary  re-unions  under  the  soubriquets  of  Diners 
^amdemUe^  JRd'Union  du  Caveau  Modeme,  Soupera  de 
M,  but  the  season  for  those  bacchanalian  festivities  has 
d  away,  and  all  temptations  were  ineffectual, 
the  lifter  part  of  the  last  century,  the  widow  of  a  Comp- 
r  of  Commerce,  Madame  Doublet  de  Persan,  who  dwelt 
i  apartment  in  the  exterior  of  the  convent  of  the  Filles- 
^ThomaSp  whence  she  never  went  out  even  once 
ig  the  term  of  forty  years,  assembled  every  day  around 
I  very  great  number  of  distinguished  men,  the  principal 
horn  were  the  abb^  Legendre,  brother  to  the  mistress  of 
oose,  and  on  whom  Piron  composed  the  following  song : — 


VWt  Notre  r^n^lde, 
Qui  tlegek  table 
Mieux  qa'an  JaM. 

ron  himself,  the  two  brothers  la  Curne  de  Sainte-Palaye, 
ibb&  Chauvelin  and  Xaupi,  Mairan,  Mirabaud,  d'Argental, 
onet,  and  Voisenon,  &c.  Each  of  iheaeparoissiens,  for  the 
ion  had  taken  the  name  of  Parome,  arrived  at  the  same 
'  and  occupied  each  an  arm  chair,  placed  in  the  salon 
ath  his  own  portrait.  There,  on  a  grand  bureau,  were 
two  registers,  in  which  were  to  be  inscribed  the  news 
le  day,  after  an  ample  discussion  amopgst  all  the  members, 
of  these  registers  was  for  doubtful  intelligence,  and  the 
'r  for  well  authenticated  facts.  The  soirde  ended  with  a 
[w,  generally  very  jovial. 
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At   tUe   end   of  every   week,   they  compiled^   from  tii 
registers^    a   summary    which   formed   a  species    of  joui 
kuowii  under   the  title   of  Nouvelles  ^  la  main,  and  wh 
was   an  object   of  speculation  for  the  valet-de-chambre 
Madame  Doublet.     As  he  busied  himself  a  little  in  the  poHl 
quarrels  which  were  taking   place  between  the  court  and 
parliament,  the  police,  to  frighten   the  paraiisienSy  caused 
arrest  of  the  valet*de-chambre,  who  underwent  an  iiapri« 
ment  of  some  days.     Madame  Doublet  died  in  1772,  hav 
outlived  the  greater  number  of  the  frequenters  of  her  hot 
The  Secret  Memoirs,   published   under  the  name  of  Baoh 
mont,  have   been  extracted,  in   the  greater  part,  from 
materials  collected  by  la  Paroisse. 

It  was  about  this  epoch  that  la  marquise  deTurpin  foun^ 
the  order  of  the  ^Table  Bande,  where  Favart,  Yoisenon  s 
Boufflers  figured.  It  resulted  in  a  little  collection  entit 
la  Joumee  de  V Amour,  which  was  printed  gorgeously ; 
copies  extant  of  this  work  are  very  rare. 

Among  tlie  literary  reunions   of  the  dghteeath  centory, 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  dinners  of  the  actress  ma 
moiselle  Quiuault,  called   Dinen  du  bmU  du  banCy  and 
soirees  of  madame  du  DeOant,  and  of  madaipe  Gkx>ffrin. 

Beside  these  so-called  literary  reunions,  there  were  fom 
at  different  periods  literary,  bacchanalian,  and  grotesque  ord 
We  shall  now  arrange  alphabetically  a  few,  of  which  we  h 
acquired  some  information  ;  some  of  those  were  evidently 
calculated  to  accomplish  worthy  ends. 

The  social  chivalry  of  FAimaUe  commerce,  established 
1724  at  Verdun-sur-Meuse. 

The  Knights  de  CAncre,  derived  from  the  order  di 
Felicite. 

The  order  de  la  Boiseon.  This  order  instituted 
Avignon,  in  1700,  by  de  PesquiSres,  enjoyed  a  certain  celebr 
They  published  a  register,  compiled  in  part  by  Morj 
and  the  abb^  de  Charnca,  and  which  bore  the  title 
les  Nouvelles  de  Vordre  de  la  Boisson,  chez  Museau-Cn 
oisiy  au  Papier  Raisin.  The  members  assumed  nai 
analogous  to  those  of  their  prototypes.  They  were  frere 
vignes,  frhe  Mortadelle,  nalif  de  Saint-Jeati-Pied-de-P^ 
dom  Barrirj^uez  Caraffa  y  Pucntes  Vinosus,  M,  de  Flaconm 
le  sienr  J  illebreqnin^  (Jv.  ^v.  The  books  announced  by  1 
gazette   were   relative  to  the  objects  of  the   society.  T 
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find  there  f Introduction  a  la  cuisine, jpar  le/rere  te  Pare; 
Bemarques  sur  Ics  languea  mortei,  comme  langua  de  bauf, 
wcAon,  ei  autra ;  un  Recueilde  plusieurs  pieces  de  four, 
le  frere  Oodiveau  ;  la  Maniere  de  rendre  For  potable,  et 
gent  ausd,par  le  frere  la  Buvette  ;  I' Art  de  bien  bonder 
bouteilles,  impression  de  lAege  ;  tltinhaire  des  cabarets^ 
vre  posthume  de  Tavemier  ;  de  Arte  bibendi^  auctwe frere 
iplieTy  ^c  §v. 

Ls  for  the  news,  political,  and  otherwise,  given  in  this 
;ette,  here  are  a  few  specimens  : — 
Lisbonne,  le  20  fdvrier,  1705.  The  Archduke  gave  a 
erb  masquerade,  at  which  the  high  admiral  of  Castille  and 
e  Portuguese  noblemen  were  present ;  they  were  disguised 
:ings,  and  in  this  attire  were  not  recognised  by  any  one. 
:  high  admiral  danced  the  Follies  of  Spain^  which  is  Ihe 
mon  dance.**  ^ 

'  De  Bruxelles^  le  28  juin^  1707.  The  allied  army  is  always 
miped  near  Tirlemont,  where  they  drink  nothing  but  beer, 
those  of  the  duke  de  VendAme  near  Gembloux,  where 
f  drink  nothing  but  wine  3  this  is  the  reason  why  there  are 
nany  desertions  in  the  former,  and  which  attracts  so  many 
liers  into  the  French  army." — "  At  a  f6te  given  in  London," 
s  the  same  article,  "  they  made  vast  contrivances  to  limit  tlie 
^ordinary  power  of  France,  they  spake  also  of  going 
\  foraging  ex{)edition  even  to  the  gates  of  Bheims^  and  of 
ying  off  all  the  champaigne  wine  for  the  queen's  use ;  of 
ing  in  pieces  the  army  of  Philippe  V.,  and  of  conducting 
g  Charles  III.  in  triumph  to  his  good  city  of  Madrid.  This 
passed  in  building  airy  castles,  but  the  next  day  they  were 
palled  down  by  ihe  arrival  of  two  couriers ;  the  former 
iging  the  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  allies  at  Almanza^ 
\\t  duke  de  Berwick  ;  and  the  other  the  loss  of  a  great 
nber  of  8hii>s  taken,  or  sunk  by  the  French.  V¥e  cannot 
ress  the  astonishment  and  dismay  experienced  by  the 
;lish,  a  natiou  so  proud  and  prepossessed  in  the  conscious- 
s  of  their  own  power.  The  Queen  demanded  eagerly  if 
»inte  was  taken  ;  the  courier  replied  that  it  was,  and  all  the 
Ills  around  it.  Her  Majes<y  appeared  very  sorry,  as  she 
sidered  this  city  impregnable.  After  the  spread  of  this 
diligence,  trade  was  all  upset,  money  disappeared,  lieer 
ame  one  and  a  iialf  as  dear  as  formerly,  and  wine  was 
*ulaled  no  more  in  London,  neither  were  Exchequer 
Is.    They  convened  a  large   meeting,  in  order  to  arrange 
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some  means  by  whioh  they  coald  procure  wine,  as  the;  coul 
no  more  count  on  that  of  Spain,  the  inconvenience  bein 
the  difficulty  of  importing  it  from  any  other  place.  Tli 
English,  having  made  a  flourish  that  the  sea  belonged  to  theo 
the  chevalier  de  Forbin  and  the  privateers  of  Saint  Male,  in 
willing  to  credit  this  boast,  attacked  boldly  all  the  vesse 
bearing  the  English  flag ;  and  they  report  that  they  vowc 
the  ruin  of  the  country,  sooner  than  permit  their  importatic 
of  wine."     The  relation  was  sometimes  in  verse. 

A  U  \mrhe  des  ennemia, 
VlUan  I'ett  empartf  det  Ugoca; 
S*il  Tlent  k  I'ttiiipMer  (|m  vigaet 
Voil^  1m  altoouuida  MamU. 

This  badinage^  as  we  may  perceive,  was  wanting  neither 
wit  nor  cunning,  consequents  it  gained  much  repute.  Beside 
the  brothers  of  the  order  de  la  Boisson  had  given  proof  of  go( 
taste  in  their  statutes,  protecting  themselves  from  inebriatia 
a  defence  particularly  odd  in  a  bacchanalian  society. 

Dans  no*  hOteli,  ■Id'aTenian 
Un  fr^r«  Mlit  set  diaconn, 
Pv  Umoindn  pettte  ordnra, 
Je  Ten  baanli  poor  qnelqae  Joan. 
Qpx9  ■!  oea  peiaea  redonbidM, 
Siir  Ini  ne  nmt  aacim  effBt^ 
Je  Tonx  qae  aon  procte  aoit  flUt, 
TotttM  leataUM  Maembl^ ; 

said  the  Grand  Master,  the  philosophy  of  which  was  comprise 
in  the  following  quatrain : 


J«  donne  k  Toablt  to  i 
L«  preaent  h  rindiffdrvnce ; 
Et  poor  Tlrre  ddbarraaad, 
L'arenlr  K  U  ProTidenoe. 

Ij0  Regiment  de  la  Calotte.  At  the  commencement  of  tl 
eighteenth  century,  some  officers  of  the  court,  amongst  othe 
Aymon,  one  of  the  twelve  cloak  bearers  to  the  King,  Lou 
XIV.,  and  de  Torsao,  an  officer  of  the  Guards,  determined  c 
establishing,  under  the  name  of  Regimetit  de  la  Calotte^  a  sociel 
whose  object  would  be  to  correct,  by  the  force  of  ridicule,  a 
disorders  in  conduct,  style,  or  language  which  came  to  the 
knowledge.  They  registered  immediately  amongst  the  nan 
ber  of  members  of  the  Megiment  de  la  Calotte,  all  those  wl 
were  remarkable  by  their  singularity  or  eccentricity  either  i 
action  or  discourse.  When  a  man  had  done,  said,  or  writtc 
a  silly  thing,  they  sent  him  immediately  a  calotte,  thi 
is  to  say,  an  epigram  full  of  sarcasm,  which  overwhelmc 
him  with  ridicule,  and  dispatched  to  hioi  a  commission  in  tl 
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ethitim  in  verse,  by  which  he  was  at  once  enrolled  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corp«. 

Aymon  was  elected  Generalissimo.  His  election  took  place 
at  a  splendid  banquet,  two  servants  presenting  him  on  a 
velvet  cushion,  one  the  fool's  sceptre,  the  staff  of  authority^ 
the  other  a  cap,  ornamented  by  a  weather  cock,  on  which  were 
rats,  rattles  and  butterflies. 

De  Torsac  having  one  day  ndade  a  rodomontade  at  the  house 
of  the  Generalissimo,  Aymon  insisted  on  investing  him  as  the 
chief;  de  Torsac  was  so  invested,  wheiher  he  would  or  not,  and 
he  retained  the  title  up  to  the  period  of  his  death  in  1724.  They 
composed  a  funeral  oration  in  his  honor,  a  piquant  satire  on  the 
discourses  delivered  at  the  French  Academy,  which  was  scarcely 
printed  when  it  was  seized  through  the  influence  of  the  parties 
satirised ;  but,  thanks  to  the  interest  of  Villars,  Aymon,  who  was 
re-elected  Generalissimo,  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  seizure.  The 
latter  died  the  6th  of  May,  1781.  The  Regiment  de  la  Calotte 
survived  him  many  years,  and  ended  by  sinking  quietly  away. 
The  best  pieces  composed  by  its  members  have  been  published. 
Two  orders  whicn  recalled  the  Begiment  de  la  Calotte,  tlie 
Order  cU  CEieigwnr  and  that  of  Oiroueiie  were  instituted  du- 
ring the  first  Kestoration,  and  distributed  a  great  number  of 
commissions. 

The  order  of  Capripides,  Ratier9  or  Liteifugea  the  members 
of  which  assembled  in  Languedoc  by  moonlight. 

£e«  FrereM  CAardonniers  who  in  turning  to  politics  became 
the  Carbonari. 
The  order  of  Ckarpenliera,  subject  to  the  Fendeura, 
The  order  of  chivalry  of  the  Cocu9  rtformea,  established  at 
Paris.    There,  was  a  book  of  this  order  published,  without 
date,  in  octavo* 

The  order  of  the  Coteawt^ol  which  there  is  notice  in  the  third 

satire  of  Botleau.  The  origin  of  the  order  ia  thus  given  in  the  life 

of  Saint-Evremond.        ''One    day  as    he   was    partaking 

of  some   refreshment  at  the    house  of   M.   de  Lavardin, 

bishop  of  Mans,  this  bishop  began  to  rally  him  on  his  delicacy, 

&Qd  that  of  the  Count  d'Olonne  and  of  tlie  Marquis  de  Bois 

Dauphin.      '  These  gentlemen,'  said  this  prelate,  *  overdo 

everything,  by  their  extreme  desire  for  refinement  in  luxury; 

they  can  eat  nothing  but  calves  fattened  along  the  banks  of 

the  river ;  it  is  necessary  that  their  partridge  should  come  from 

Auvergbc,  and  that  their  rabbits  should  be  of  the  Boche- 
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Goyon  or  of  Versine.  They  have  not  lese  difficulty  as 
frait;  as  for  wine,  they  can  not  drink  any  that  is  not 
les  trois  coteaux  d'  AY,  of  the  Haut-Villiers  and  of  Avenay.' 
Saint-Evremond  did  not  fail  to  impart  to  his  friend?  tl 
conversation  and  they  so  often  repeated  what  he  said  of  t 
coteaux,  and  joked  about  it  so  frequently^  that  they  were  bo 
called  Lei  Trois  Coteaux. 

From  the  French  literary  coteries  England  derived  ber  Bl 
Stockings  Assemblies ;  and  to  one  who  reads  the  history,  t 
social  history,  of  the  last  century,  they  form  its  most  interei 
ingpoints. 

In  the  year  1768  England  was  at  peace  with  Prance,  a 
many  persons  of  fortune  took  advantage  of  that  circumstan 
to  visit  Paris.  Amongst  these  were  several  who  loved  lit« 
ture  for  its  own  sake,  and  who,  obtaining  admission  to  the  cb 
literary  coteries  of  France,  resolved  to  attempt  the  fornnation 
such  societies  in  their  own  country ;  of  those  so  resolving  1^ 
Montague  was,  from  her  fortune  and  position,  the  most  remai 
able.  Her  estate  was  ample,  and  her  rank  in  life  sufiicic 
to  enable  her  to  commence  the  holding  of  these  litcr:i 
meetings.  Whilst  in  France  she  attended  a  sitting  of  t 
Academy,  and  heard  Voltaire  indulge  in  his  usual  strain 
senseless  and  ignorant  false  criticism  of  Shakspeare.  Siiai 
the  secretary,  said  to  her*-*"  Je  crois,  Madame,  que  vous  el 
un  peu  fSch^e  de  oe  que  vous  venez  d'entendre" — but  s 
answerd  with  great  readiness-^"  Moi,  Monsieur  ? — Point 
tout — je  ne  suis  pas  araie  de  M.  de  Voltaire."  — But 
much  annoyed  was  she  by  this  depreciation  of  the  great  po 
that  upon  her  return  toEngland  she  wrote  aud  published 
Essay  on  the  Oenius  and  Writings  o/SAakespeare.  Her  assei 
blies  of  literary  men  and  women  were  held  once  every  wee 
and  she  frequently  invited  large  parties  of  the  moat  distinguish 
persons  to  very  expensive  and  well  appointed  dinners,  believiri 
perhaps,  with  Moliere's  hero,  that  "le  vrai  Amphytrion  est  eel 
chez  qui  Y  on  dine.*' 

Mrs.  Vesey  was  a  rival  of  Mrs.  Montague,  as  were,  in 
minor  degree,  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Mrs.  Boscawen.  The  coi 
moners,  however,  were  not  permitted  to  hold  exclusive  possewic 
of  all  the  talent,  and  occasionally  the  dowager  Duchess  of  Poi 
land  and  theyoung  Duchess  of  Devonshire  threw  open  their  ipai 
sions  to  receive  the  men  of  genius  of  the  time. 

During  the  thirty  years  in  which  these  assemblies  were  hel 
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Mrs.  Montague's  hoase  was  the  centre  of  all  literary  attractiou. 

One  can  fancy  the  scene  ber   rooms  must  have  presented. 

Tlie  tall,   bony  hostess,  rouged  and  powdered,  and,  thougli 

nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  vain  of  her  diamond  necklace  and 

bows,  is  naoving  amongst  her  guests.    The  apartment  is  richly 

famished,  and  upon  the  walls  hang  portraits  of  most  of  the 

great  statesmen  and  writers  who  graced  the  reign  of  George 

the  Second,  and  who  gave  a  glory  to  the  early  years  in  which 

his  grandson  ruled,     Fulteney's  picture  holds  the  place  of 

honor  above  the  chimney  piece,  and   near  it  is  placod  that  of 

the  first  Lord  Lyttleton*    The  evening  is  advancing  and  the 

rooms  are  fulL     There  is  a  crowd  around  a  large  burly  man, 

who  is  rolling,  and  mouthin|.%  and  sirring,  and  disputing,  and 

drinking  innumerable  cups  of  scalding  tea-^but  the  throng 

about  Mm  increases— all  are  anxious  to  hear  Dr.    Johnson. 

He  has  been  snubbing  Boswell,  wlu)  appears  rather  pleased, 

aud  thinks  the  great  old  Samuel  a  far  nobler  follow  than  that, 

as  Lord  A^uchinleck  called  Paoli'^*-^^'  land  loupinCorsicaa'',  Now 

the  rough  old  man  turns,  smilingly,  to  answer  some  question 

of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  whose  fair   bright  face  is  bent 

anxiously  towards  him,  for  he  is  her  idol  and  her  sage.     Sir 

Joshua  speaks,  and  the  Doctor  listens  calmly  and  attentively, 

and  answers  so  as  that  every  word  may  reach  the  dull  ear  of 

the  painter.    Then  Topham  Beauclerk   comes  up,  and  the  old 

mau  can  hardly  frown  at  the  open  hearted,   dear  young  rake, 

who  is  so  clever  and  so  witty ;  but  a  smile  lights  up   his  heavy 

face  as  he  grasps  the  hand  of  that  wonderful  young  Irishman 

'^'Mund  Burke;''  he  would  like  to  argue  with  'Mund,  there  is 

'*  no  nonsense,  sir,  about  him,''  but  he   cannot    forget  his 

politeness,  aud  his  hostess  shews  him  some  china  plates,  which 

she  wishes  him  to  observe,  as  they    once  belonged  to  Queen 

Elizabeth.     lie  bUnks  at  them  with  his  bleared  eyes,  and  then 

m^ing  a  profound  but  shambling  bow,  observes — ''belonged 

to  Queen  Elisabeth,  Madame,  they  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 

of  their  present   possessor,   who    is  little   inferior    to   the 

first." 

A  little  pock-marked  man,  in  a  flashy  court  dress,  fidgets 
around  the  circle ;  it  is  Oliver  Goldsmith,  anxious  to  make 
himself  conspicuous,  wondering  why  nobody  comes  to  listen  to 
his  opinions,  and  thinking  that  unless  he  can  contradict  Johnson 
he  will  pass  unnoticed.  David  Hume  has  returned  from  Paris, 
where  he  has  been  Secretary  of  Embassy  under  Lord  Hertford, 
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and  is  ielling  a  select  few  how  he  attended  a  masked  ball^dressi 
as  a  sultan,  and  sat  between  two  of  the  handsomest  women 
France.  He  is  praising  Madame  D'EpinaT>  and  talking 
Orimm  and  Diderot,  to  the  intense  amosement  of  Hora 
WalpolcyWho  thinks  what  a  capital  paragraph  a  description  of  ti 
whole  affair  will  make  in  that  letter  which  he  means  to  wri 
the  next  day  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  and  he  wonders  if  Hume 
aware  that  Madame  D*£pinay  has  described  the  ball  scene  ii 
letter  commencing — *'  Le  c^lebre  Uavid  Hume,  grand  et  gr 
historiographe  d'Aneleterre,  connu  et  estim^  par  ses  ecri 
n'a  pas  autant  de  takns  pour  ce  genre  d'amusemens  auqc 
toutes  nos  jolies  femmes  r  avoient  -  d^d^  propre.*'  Walpc 
thinks  too,  how  oddly  '^le  grand  et  gro9  historiographe''  wou 
look  if  he  knew  that  he>  Walpole,  described  him  toliidy  Suffol 
stating,  **  Mr.  Hume  is  fashion  itself,  though  his  French 
almost  as  unintelligible  as  his  English/' 

Doctor  Bumey  and  his  daughter  enter,  and  the  lattera  goes 
once  to  address  Doctor  Johnson,  lest  otherwise  hemight  suppc 
his  clever  little  friend  Fanny  had  forgotten  his  kind  praises  of  Et 
Una.  Horace  Walpole  is  doing  the  fine  gentleman,  and  talkii 
to  Beynolds  about  art  and  artists,  particularly  of  a  mad  yoni 
Irishman,  named  Barry,  who  is  abusing  everybody  and  ever 
thing.  Mrs.  Carter  too  is  there,  and  ready  to  speak  on  a 
subject  of  literature  or  the  classics ;  and  not  far  off  is  seat 
a  very  ugly,  but  very  clever  woman,  well  known  through  h 
letters,  Mrs.  Chapone.  And  David  Garrick  is  moving  frc 
place  to  place,  his  bright  eye  glancing  around,  and  he  is  actii 
in  the  drawing-room,  having  left  all  his  nature  in  his  theatric 
dressing-room.  He  has  been  talking  in  a  comer  to  Doct 
Shipley,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  now  turns  to  speak 
a  very  remarkable  young  man  who  has  been  in  the  army  a 
navy,  who  has  written  sermons  and  preached  them  to  1 
company,  when  they  had  no  chaplain  ;  he  is  now  studying  1 
the  oar,  but  is  not  a  very  ardent  lover  of  the  dry  detaib  of  t 
profession  ;  he  will,  however,  one  day,  be  the  great  foreni 
orator  of  England— he  is  the  Honorable  Thomas  Erakwe^  thi 
son  of  the  E^rl  of  Buchan. 

Forgetful  of  his  late  rebuff,  Boswell  is  hovering  and  lifigerii 
about  the  Doctor*  a  chair  to  catch  his  words,  and  as  some  gre 
thought,  in  morals,  in  philosophy,  or  in  criticism,  falls  ftom  t 
lips,  honest  Bozzy  hopes  that  he  has  never  spoken  thus  befo 
Mrs.    Thrale,  or  Ned  Malone,  or  Tom  Davies.^    All  the 
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with  othersi,  formed  the  brilliant  circle  in  the  recei>tion  rooms 
of  oar  English  Bine  Stocking  Coteries  ;  bnt  the  coteries  passed 
away  with  knee-bnckles  and  hair  powder  ;  with  the  reign  of 
pantaloons,  and  hair  dressed  iila  Yictime,  arose  another  literary 
association,  which  fonnd  its  last  supporters  in  Lydia  White  and 
old  Lady  Cork; 

In  these  literary  Coteries  all  the  sabjects  of  the  day  were 
before  the  society*;  wit  and  humor  were  employed  upon  them^ 
and  puns,  and  epigrams^  and  stinging  lampoons  were  suggested 
or  written.  A  oetter  order  of  composition  was  attempted  by 
those  whose  powers  enabled  them  to  accomplish  it. 


Airt.  IL-^PAUL    HIFPEBNAN.    A   CHABACTEB  01* 
THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

''Old  timeslarechanged''-H)ld  manners  gonci"  and  instead  of 
saying  tAere  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  we  may  more  fitly 
lay,  there  is  nothing  M  under  the  sun—whole  classes  of  beings 
ippear  to  be  extinctr^we  do  not  speak  of  the  supernatural 
bmngs  only,  who  with  one  consent  luive  taken  their  departure 
from  a  world  become  ail-too  bustling  for  them«-the  rustic 
svaiii  now  treads  his  way  homewards  when  his  evening  t^isk  is 
over,  uninterrupted  by  the  menly  kugh  of  fairies  dancing  on  the 
green }  the  maiden,  as  she  rises  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  never 
fodsinhe^shoe  the  welcome  coin;  and  even  veritable  beings 
of  aelual  flesh  and  blood,  have  left  vacant  places  in  our  land, 
and  are  never  to  appear  among  us  again — ^the  very  hermits,  once 
oonsidiBred  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  finishing  effect  to 
the  pietuiesque,  no  longer  sit  in  solemn  statei  with  a  handful 
of  berries,  a  bunch  of  cresses  and  a  draught  of  Water,  caught 
'ffom  the  trickling  rills,  for  their  every-day  fare— if  such  things 
as  pilgrimages  are  still  made,  depend  upon  it  they  are  accom- 
plish^ with  the  aid  of  locomotives.  The  most  romantic  hero' 
of  laodem  days  turns  aside  from  shady  groves  and  purling 
streams,  for  &e  nearest  railway  station.  The  children  of 
tnmer  times,  when  ignorance  was  bliss,  who  scampered  about 
the  green  fields,  far  from  the  paths  of  science,  have  been 

Mioceeded  by  a  race  of  juvenile  philosophers  deep  in  scholastic 
24 
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and  MJiirttflQ  Idle.  Oddities,  tPQ>  are  gofi^,  oddities  (  wl 
gK9f  aaek  ftimuiiog  vfieiehf  to  Mci^tj,  and  furnished  >iiecdot 
and  adfeRtulm  fqr  th»  df:9m9ti$^  and  iiQvpli^t,  wpich  mig 
DOW  he  eonaidaied  ^  Qi»trage  «n  uaturf  I  In  o^r  ypnpg  daj 
eyeiy  littb  vil]iig9»  najfj  every  ftjpilj,  had  i^  own  wditj — ^b 
steam  vessels  and  railroads  have  so  tboroaghlj  ^xvaded  i 

Jirivaoj  of  all  looaUliei,  th«t  |l^ie  is  «wpe)jf  a  qf^iet  nook  I< 
or  the  undiatoibed  oiUtiv^o^  pf  ^ingulanties*  Men  ore  nc 
brought  into  sttob  constant  oomtE^^t  with  each  other,  or  as  tl 
mesmeristji  would  ftav,  in  roffor^  that  the;  imbibe  the  san 
turn  of  thought  and  tone  of  f({eliogT---ju4  as  we  find  tl 
roughnesses  of  coins  smoothed  down  into  a  level  surface,  wh< 
thej  have  been  for  some  time  well  jingled  together  in  the  pocke 
so  the  peculiarities  by  which  individuals  are  distinguianed  a] 
worn  away,  wherever  men  are  well  jumbled  together.  F( 
ourselvesi  we  confess  that  we  regret  the  dose  assimilation  < 
manners  and  habits,  and  pine  after  the  oddities  of  by-gone  daj 
and  all  their  delightful  epcentricities^  Npw  we  can  only  turn  t 
our  biographies  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  them  ;  but  tl 
manners  and  the  tone  which  gav«  so  much  effect,  cannot  b 
recalled. 

In  turning  over  some  bic^^phioal  skeLcheq,  we  mc 
with  some  of  the  piissages  in  the  life  of  Paul  HiflemaQ 
and  though  he  was  not  a  man  in  whom  we  could  feel  an, 
interest,  yet  as  the  associate  of  many  celebrated  pmoii 
of  his  day,  and  being  mentioned  in  Washington  Irving'i 
delightlni  biography  of  Ooldsmith,  and  elsewheve,  a  bnei 
account  of  him  may  not  be  unacceptable*  In  ffovte  reapept( 
his  situation  was  similar  tp  that  of  uoldsmith,  but  the  cpntrasi 
between  their  characters,  is  as  gre^t  aa  can  be  conceived  \ 
the  strangeness  of  bis  habits  was  no  ipipediment  tp  hi^ 
intimacy  with  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  day,  nor  to  his 
introduction  to  the  best  society,  but  he  had  thepoferoi 
amusing,  which  goes  for  a  great  deal. 

Paul  Hiffeman  w«s  bom  in  the  yean  1719,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Dublin,  and  received  the  early  part  of  his  eduoatiop 
in  his  native  city.  As  he  was  intended  for  the  Eoman  Cttholic 
priesthood  his  jp^rents  sent  him  to  pussuehis  studies  iQa 
college  in  the  south  of  France ;  here,  hs  became  apquainted 
among  his  fellow  students,  with  several,  who  afterwards  became 
men  of  the  highest  celebrity.  Rousseau  and  Marmont^  were 
the  most  remarkable;  w^th  Marmontel,  who  was  lively  and  social^ 
he  soon  became  intimate,  and  with  his  class  fellows,  appreciated 


tl»  {towefB  of  ihtft  young  eompanion,  ^hose  wit^  poitie  ixau, 

mi  agreeable  aalliesj  gave  promise  of  his  fptaie  fame.  In  the 

iiiteii4e  ioTe  of  ntirement,  and  eonteaaplatian  of  fiousseauj 

he  did  not  diaoovetf  the  genius  that  was  yet  to  gain  the  applause 

rftkeirorl^.    Hiffinvau  found  that  most  of  the  English  and 

Irish  students  wen  studyiagmedidiney  and  he  lieadved  to  gi?^ 

tip  the  intenthm  of  takmg  oidens  and  to  prepare  himself  for 

the  medioai  professicm.  Be-remained  in  Fisance  for  seventeen 

years,  part  of  the  time  in  Paris,  and  the  remainder  in  the 

ediege ;   he  then  took  out  a  medical  degree^  and  returned  to 

Dublin  to  peactise  as  a  physician,  but  this  resolutbn  was  not 

put  into  tteeutaon.     He  wes  eo  intolerably  indolent  and  so 

foud  of  amoaement,  that  he  was  utteriy  unfit  for  any  serious 

pursuit,  and  so  could  neves  have  suceeeded  in  a  profession,  in 

which  ^9  demand  on  time  and  thought  is  so  constant,  but  he 

bed  quaUttes  which  fitted  him  for  the  lite  which  he  li]ced  best ; 

hawaa  a  gddd  sdndari  he  had  eaught  much  of  the  Fflench 

manner  during  his  ttsidence  in  franco,   and  abounded  in 

anecdote  >  his  company  was  sodglitj  ttnd  he  availed  hiiuself  of 

the  hospitality  of  his  adquaix^tance,  and  was  a  constant  guest 

at  theif  tab^.  His  first  specimen  of  authorship  was  in  a 

peiiodieal  papal  oallad     'f  fke  neUer/^  for  which  he  was 

ffDgaged  to  writ^  against  Doctor  Lncas^  who  was  from  his 

sstive  patridttsttf  tbe  most  populate  man  at  that  tinie  in  Ireland, 

and  had  been  returned  to  serve  in  Fendiament  by  the  people — 

the  papers  whieh  Hiffei^nan  furnilsiied  wer^  mudh  pried  up  and 

sdttured  by  the  party  for  whom  he  wnotoi  and  were  the  means 

of  extending  his  convivial    inteseourse,  as  he  was  always 

Welcome  to  those  mrfao  Were  dpposed  to  Lucas.    These  pro. 

ductiona  had  no  literary  merit  t6  insure  a  prolonged  existence^ 

they  wisre  in  fac|  merely  pcnonal  abuse,   and    prqudioed 

statemeiitB.   Hiffeman  t^ecnune  an  object  of  great  disUke  to  the 

popuhor  paity  )  tk^  license  whuth  he  had  given  to  his  tongue 

and  to  his  pen,  would  have  justified  them  in  this,  but  it  was 

carried  too  fiu*,  and  the  excitement  against  him  became  so 

violmt  thttt  he  could  not  yenture  to  appmir  in  public  without 

humrring  great  dai^er;  so  by  the  advice  of  hisfiriends  he 

ietem^ned  to  leave  Dublin  and  settte  inLondon*    Having 

tibtained  the  approbation  of  his  friends  and  excited  the  rage  of 

his  eneeri^^  he  considered  himsdf  fally  qualified  to  set  up  as 

in  auUior  in  the  great  city. 

At  fiist  be  waa^postly  engaged  in  making  translations  from  the 
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Latin  and  Greeks  for  which  task  Lis  familiarity  with  those  Ian" 
gaages  would  have  particularly  fitted  him,  had  not  his  own  lan- 
guage in  a  manner  become  foreign  to  him,  daring  his  long  resi- 
dence abroad ;  and  he  wanted  that  easy  flow  so  essential  in  wrii- 
*  ing ;  this  defect  in  style^  and  his  want  of  punctuality,  prevented 
his  succeeding  in  this  department  of  literature.  He  was  however, 
more  fortunate  in  a  penodical  called  Tie  Tuner^  which  came 
out  in  five  numbers.  In  this  he  ridipuled  with  considerable 
humor  some  of  the  new  plays.    In  the  year  1755,  hebrougbb 
out  miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse ;  many  of  those  papers  had 
been  written  during  his  stay  in  France  for  the  amusenaent  of 
his  friends,  and  embraced  a  varietv  of  subjects,  in  which  very 
entertaininganecdotes  andoriginal  observationswereintroduced. 
Among  them  we  find  essays  on  taste»the  virtues  of  cockfighting, 
theory  of  acting,   and  a  dissertation  on  the   character  of 
Polonius,  in  which  he  defends  him  from  the  imputation  of  fdly, 
in  which  he   asserts  himself  to  be  fully  borne  out  in  the  sage 
advice  given  by  that  statesman  to  his  son  and  daughter,  and  by 
the  character  which  the  King  gives  of  him  to  Laertes.  Though 
this  work  was  not  devoid  of  merit,  it  was  not  popular,  or  profit- 
able to  its  author ;  its  sale  was  chiefly  promoted  oy  h^  personal 
application  to  his  friends — no  very  creditable  manner  of  seeking 
for  success.   He  sometimes  brought  out  a  pampUet  having 
secured  a  list  of  subscribers  among  his  intimates.  Wishing,  to 
turn  his  pen  to  better  account^  he  thought  of  exercising  it  in 
the  art    of  puffing;    it  is  stated  that  several   painters  and 
actors  were  under  regular  contribution  to  him.  Numbers  of 
aspirants  to  public  favoi^  sought  his  services,  which,  from  his 
intimacy    with    Garrick  and    Foote,  and  others  of    great 
influence  in  matters  of  taste,  they  supposed  to  be  invaluable. 
He  gave  regular  audience  to  those  who  sought  his  good  offices; 
the  cider  cellar.  Maiden  lane,  was  the  place  where  the  preaeut- 
ations  took  place;  vast  numbers  came  forward  to  solicit  his 
aid ;  actors  who  asserted  that  they  had  ability  for  the  highest 
range  of  parts,  and  who  from  sheer  envy  were  made  to  fill 
subordinate  ones,  called  on  him  to  publish  their  wrongs  to  the 
world,  and  to  make  the  tyrant  manager  wince  under  a  just 
chastisement,  and  learn  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten — UM 
he  who  is  fitted  by  nature  and  by  9tudy  to  repreeent  the^ierees 
of  the  drama,  should  never  tread  the  etage  bfU}  ae  msh. 
Painters,  wishing  to  crush  the  managers  of  the  Exhibition,  for 
excluding  the  works  in  which  their  discerning  eyes  could  dis- 
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covernfelio  genius  of  a  Titian  or  a  Claude  Lorraine,  called  on  his 
pen  for  the  merited  castigation^  and  for  a  just  enlogium  on 
the  exdoded  Korks.  To  administer  to  their  vanity,  and  to  satisfy 
their  cravings  for  rerenge  was  his  business ;  and  he  made  it  a 
moat  Inciatiye  one ;  candidates  for  the  stage  flocked  to  him  in 
nunbers. 

The  introduction  of  one,  was  after  this  fashion : — 
The  waiter  introduced  him  into  the  great  man's  presence, 
who  never  rose  from  his  seat,  bnt  slowly  withdrawing  the  pipe 
which  he  had  been  smokiug  from  his  mouth,  made  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  head,  desiring  the  applicant  to  sit  down,  and 
sprak ;  he  hstened  with  profound  attention  to  the  account 
winch  he  gave  of  himself,  of  the  great  capabilities  of  which  he 
conceived  himself  possessed,  and  the  great  parts  for  which  he 
felt  hiaoaelf  peculiarly  inspired;  the  doctor  listened,  but  did 
not  give  any  opinion ;  he  appointed  a  private  meeting  for  the 
next  evening,  at  the  Black  Lion,  Kussell-^treet,  or  at  some  other 
favorite  ale-house.  Here,  he  again  gave  audience  to  the  candi- 
date, and  opened  the  proceedings  by  stating  the  terms  of  his 
patronage ;  a  guinea  entrance,  a  guinea  for  instruction,  and 
two  gaineas  more  to  be  paid  on  getting  an  engagement  at 
either  of  the  theatres.    The  first  instalment  having  oeeh  duly 
paid  and  deposited  in  the  Doctoral  pocket,  he  then  took  an 
aecnrate  survey  of  the  person  of  his  proteg^,  in  all  directions, 
but  for  the  more  exact  measurement  of  his  proportions,  he 
took  a  six'inch  ruler,  with  which  he  was  always  provided,  from 
his  pocket,  and   making  him  stand  against  the  wainscot,  he 
took  his  dimensions  with  the  utmost  precision.  If  the  candidate 
happened  to  be  very  tall,  Hiffeman  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
said  that  was  not  so  well,  but  then  added,  in  a  consolatory 
tone,  that  Barry  was'  as  taU,  and  nobody  found  fault  with  his. 
acting ;  if  he  was  short,  deep  regret  was  apparent  in  Hiffernan's 
countenance  and  manner,  and  he  expressed  his  fears  that  such 
undeiwaize  was  unsuited  to  the  personation  of  a  hero ;  but 
suddenly  recollecting  himself,  his  brow  cleared  in  an  instant, 
and  he  observed  with  a  cheerful  air,  that  Qarrick  was  short, 
and  yet  everyone  admired  him.  Of  course,  the  candidates  were 
satisfied  when  they  found  that  there  was  a  point  of  resemblance 
between  them  and  those  great  actors.  These  evenings  did  not 
close  without  a  propitiatory  supper,  the  sole  expense  of  which 
was  defrayed  by  the  novice,  while  Hiffeman  was  glad  on  this, 
aa  on  every  other  occasion,  to  take  whatever  he  could  get^^  in 
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wbatev^r  shape  in  whioh  it  Wht  dfttodU    Ik  this  ^iacrtlMUiiih 

manner  did  he  pan  thai  time  whicH^  irkh  tfcb  afci^reB  of 

iiiformatioB  which   were  at  his  cdaim'ihd,  might  Imte  bMi 

usefttlljr  aa  weU  aa  profitably  emi^ojed^  On^tif  hia^timi^ 

peoolifiritito  waa  the  inviblahle  eeoretgr  wl^iA  be  tteeaai  ¥  rtt « 

to  the  place  of  his  abode ;  no  earthly  consideration  ooidd  Icwf^ 

him  to  divulfle  it^  even  to  his  greats  tniiniidUw^   .H6had 

placed  a  trib:i8ktbn  from  the  French,  froalailrark  «died  '^  Tit 

Orifm  of  Ihipoti$m^'^  in  his  booksdlbr'a  hnda  ibr  pnblv 

cation ;  it  was«  however,  delajed  bt^^ooil  ike  tSate  i^beh  it  wn 

to  have  i^peami  ^  he  caUed  for  w  rqfclwwtmn  ;  the  boblcBdlei 

told  him  that  the  eopiea  had  been;  Midy  iS»  {nri>liedioii>  boi 

as  parties  ran  high  at  the  time,  he  feaM  thb  iMt  whieh  Woolc 

be  incurred  by  ezpoeiii|;  thekn  toi  aale^   ao  thondit  it  betta 

to  wait  for  a  while,    Hifiemaiiy  howevei^  propoaeata  itke  th 

copies  himself,  with  the  intention  of  pressing  tlmn  qn  kn 

friends ;  terms  having  been  fletUed^  his  signatire  was  feqatrei 

to  the  agreement,  to  which  hia  place  of  residencte  was  to  b 

added*  Having  signed  his  namle^  the  Bedford  eo8ee4iiNiae  wIh 

written  nnder  it,  as  his  address  i  the  bookseller  wofoM  no^b 

satisfied  with  this,  as  a  cctfee-hoioae^was  oe  place  ta  make  a  iiel< 

payable ;  nothinjg  could  persiwde  hhn  ta  give  any  oth^  ftn< 

thus  a  bargain  from  whjdh  he  had  exped^  to  d^^e  ^pmA 

was  broken  off.    The  myst^rj^  in  which  thi^  pWe  <rf  his  nhoA 

was  involved  naturally  exeited  much  awovnty  iiaiiniiff   tni 

friends,  and  amon^  those  #ith  whoid  heUd  deaUaga^  oail  i 

was  never  fully  satisfied ;  all  devices  to  disootrer  it  pmvei)  riidr 

ti^e.  As  he  wis  often  seen  in  Fleet-etieet  with  clean  shbeb  ali< 

other  tokens  of  a  decent  toilet,  it  was  eonjectnied  t^  hi^lodgb 

in  one  of  the  little  courts  in  that  neighboq|4io(ri^  Vb^  wa 

generally  observed  to  sel  out  on  a  visiting  eitcBiticii  A%  abou 

twelve  o'clock,  and  he  went  from  house  to  houafe,  in  }fpfl^  o 

an  invitation  to  dinner;  if  all  utterly  failed,  he  woqjfd  wt  hi 

dinner  in  an  eating  house,  and  go  to  the  thealrein  Uie  ev^nnig 

where  he  genisrallv  slept  during  the  whole  of  the  entertimMMNit 

he  may  probably  na^e  required  the  aoiind  of  his  o4w  v«{de  «ni 

the  excitement  of  his  owh  humour  to  keep  hiiti  tmAt 

Washington  Irving  mentions  a  comfortable  nap  in  #faiol 

Hifflbrnan  indulged  on  a  particular  occasion.  He  teUs  ul  tha 

Bickerstaffe  had  invited  him  with  Goldsmith  kmd  aoine  ^e 

Uterary  friends  to  dinner,  after  which  he  proposed  to  rsfli  i 

play  irhich  he  had  just  written.  Scarcdy  had  the  Mthor|;Q 
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into  ike.  Btooad  abt>  wh^  Hiffeman  befan  to  nod,  and  at 
IcBgtii  ancHred  most  Audibly  ;  Bickerataffe  was  embanassed^ 
but  read  on^  in  a  more  eieyated  tone — ^tl^e  louder  he  read,  the 
loodn  HiffivQui  snbred*  When  die  author  came  to  a  pattse, 
^  never  IniBd  the  brute,  BidL»"  said  Oe^d3nMth| ''  but  go  on-^ 
be  would  hair^  served  Homer  just  so,  if  be  were  here  an^ 
reading  Jiis  own  wotks."  When  be  left  the  theatre  of  an 
eMmn^ it  was hiseabtoiii  to  r^air  to  the  '^  (fider  cdlar/^  or  to 
sQiie  other  porter  boils6.  near  Covent  Oardeu,  where  he  gener- 
ally met  Mikie  aoi^uaiiiUuM^  to .  whp^e  offering  of  paying  the 
rsokoniog.ha  wiUiogly  tceedec^sp  that^  he  never  lost  an  oppor*- 
tnnify  of  taniitighM  ilgreeabiiitjr  to  good  account*  tie  indii^ed 
80  iireelj  on  iuoh .  QO^ioB8«  that  ii  selclam  happened  that 
ibfl  ^ening  ekse4»  without  iU  being  apparent  that  he  had 
taken  a  eheerfinl  glass;  he  then  became  very  quarrelsome  and 
abnsife.;  lus  beliatioar,  when  a  guest  at  the  hoo^e  of  a  frienc^ 
wasfeiEy.  different;  here  he  e^^erted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
please^  and  Us  convenbtioo  idtpun^iog  in  anecdotes  and  original 
and  adkasing  rsmarkei*  wes  jdtMm^j  pleasant, 

Hiffeaaan's  obstinate  secrecy  wiUi  regard  to  his  lodgings 

was>  one  iiightt  p«t  to  the  test,  by  Mr,  Dossie,  secretary  to 

the  Duke  of  Northund)erlaQdi.&  literary  man  who  was  fond  of 

conveffsatioo,  and  would  sit  up  late  at  night  to  enjoy  it.    Be 

waa  in  the  kabit  of  piroposing  to  walk  home  with  the  last  of 

the  ootnpeny.    Am  Hiffeman  had  outstaid  the  other  guests, 

cikatting  with  him,  Mr.  Dpsaie  said  that  he  would  accompany 

him  home.    This  ^as  the.n^ost  distasteful  proposal  which  h6 

bould  possibly  havA  vdade  to  the  Doctor,  wno  most  earnestly 

entinied  that  he  would  pot  giv^  hipiself  any  such  trouble^  and 

added,  by  w^y  6{  discouragement,. that  he  lived  very  far  o^  in 

the  cttT«    Mr.  Dossie  persevered,  and,  overruling  all  objectiomL 

ectnaiiy  set  off  arm  in  arm  with  him.    They  at  length  reached 

St  VM%  when  Mr^  Dossie  enquired,  whether  he  lived  much 

fortherw    The  Doctor  asserted,  in  a  very  decided  tone,  that 

he  did  mdeed%  hoping  his  companion  would  desist ;  but  he  was 

disappointed,  mmI  on,  on,  they  went,  till  they  arrived  at  the 

£9Detiangs«     '^  Are  you^  lodgings  much  further?^'  again  en- 

qoired  Mn  Dossie*    **  A  great^great  dea V  replied  the  Docto): 

Qi^eEly,  **  a  great  deal  further,  all  the  way  at  fiow,^'  thinking 

tlttt,  as  Mr.  Do^ie  b^an  to  lag,  he  might  safelv  name  some 

distant  point.    He  now  hoped  that  he  had  Veally  tired  him 

oot,  by  the  long  walk  which  he  had  taken  him.    Such  was 
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indeed  the  case,  for  he  declared  he  could  go  no  further ;  so 
bidding  the  Doctor  good-nighty  he  \di  him  to  pnrsoe  hk  woli 
tarj  waj  to  the  obscurity  of  his  abode. 

Hiffeman  continued  to  write  oceasionaUy,  and,  among  olhe 
things,  he  brought  out  "  DramUie  Oeniui/*  r  work  in  fivi 
books,  which  he  prudently  dedicated  to  Gaixick,  and  in  idiicl 
he  flattered  him  in  the  most  eKtravagant  manner.  Hia  oocn 
pliments  were  not  lost  on  empty  air,  for  Gairiok  was  acoessiU 
to  flattery  in  no  common  degree.  Before  condemning  hii 
too  severely  for  this  weakness,  we  should  make  allowance,  fo 
the  position  which  he  occupied  was  one  that  could  not  hav 
failed  to  produce  a  yearning  after  open  demonstntions  of  ad 
miration.  Public  applause  was  everything  to  him,  so  that  i 
was  quite  natural  that  every  act  of  homage  to  his  genius  shonl 
have  been  gratifying.  That  he  appreciated  that  offered  b 
Hiflernan  was  proved  by  the  interest  which  he  felt  for  hkn 
He  exerted  himself  among  his  friends,  and  procured  snbscfip 
tions  for  the  work  which  amounted  to  £150.  This  was  wealtl 
to  Hiflernan,  who  had  never  had  the  command  of  so  lai^  i 
sum  before;  he  consequently  became  purse-proud,  ibr  he  no 
merely  satisfied  himself  with  the  equipment  of  a  new  suit  o 
black,  but  actually  took  upon  himself  the  airs  of  a  success 
author,  and,  above  all,  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  making 
an  ostentatious  display  of  his  money.  One  day,  while  dinin] 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  twentj 
pound  note,  and  asked  if  any  of  the  party  could  change  it 
As  no  one  could,  his  host  ofiered  to  send  his  servant  to  thi 
bank  to  change  it.  Hiflernan  handed  it  to  the  servant,  anc 
then  entered  into  ch&t  with  the  company  as  they  sat  over  Uieu 
wine.  More  than  half  an  hour  passed,  and  the  Doctor  aakec 
if  the  man  had  come  in.  He  had  not.  The  Doctor  betrayed 
some  uneasiness,  which  he  endeavored  to  disguise  as  well  a« 
he  could.  Another  half  hour  went  by,  and  he  enquired  again, 
and  again  received  the  same  answer.  Becoming  serioush 
alarmed  he  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  ^'your  man,  I  am  a&ak^ 
has  run  off  with  the  money."  ''It  seems  odd,-'  said  the 
gentleman,  "  but,  if  he  has  gone  ofli  it  is  with  your  money, 
not  mine:'  '•  Sir/'  interrupted  Hiffeman,  rising  from  lui 
chair  and  raising  his  voice  in  great  agitation  and  vehement 
passion,  ''  Sir,  I'd  have  you  to  know,  that  I  know  law  as  well 
as  you,  and  if  I,  by  your  direction,  gave  my  money  to  your 
lervant^  you  are  accountable  to  me  for  it.   I  tell  you,  $ir,  (hat 
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the  act  of  tbe  seyaiit  is  the  wst  of  the  master/'  A  warm  dia- 
pate  on  the  pomt  of  law  aroae ;  it  was  at  length  happily  in* 
terrapted  by  the  entrance  of  the  servant  with  the  chmige* 

In  aome-time  after  the  Doctor  appeared  as  a  dramatic 

writer.    An  unfinished  tragedy  was  found  among  the  papers  of 

Heniy  Jones,  the  author  of  we  iiarl  of  Sssei^,  and  was  given 

to  Hmemim  to  complete.    It  was  brought  out  the  following 

year  under  the  title  of  '^  The  Heroine  of  the  Cave."    It  went 

off  with  great  applauscj  in  great  measure  owin^  to  the  fine 

ading  of  Mrs.  Pope,  who  personated  the  heroine.    On  the 

profits  of  thit  play  Hiffeman  lived  for  some  time,  but,  when 

they  were  nearly  expended,  it  was  time  to  tlunk  of  something 

else ;  50  he  determined  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 

anatomy  of  the  human  body.    He  published  his  prospectus ; 

a  guinea  was  the  sum  for  the  course,  to  consist  of  three  le&r 

tores;  the  subscribers  were  not  to  exceed  twenty,  that  they 

mi^t  have   sufficient    accommodation.     The  subscription, 

irhudi  wa9  taken  yp  by  his  friends  who  pitied  his  situation,  was 

iQon  fiUedf  and  the  first  lecture  was  announced  by  the  Doctor 

himself,  who  went  round  to  the  subscribers  to  apprise  them 

u  soon  as  it  was  fixed.    It  waa  to  be  given  in  the  Percy  Coffee 

Bouse.  At  the  impointed  place  and  hour,  one  o'clock,  the 

audience  aasemhled.    It  consisted  of  the  following  persons : — 

Doctor  Kennedy,  physician  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Qeorge 

Gaiiick,  Mr.  Mcxett  of  Pall  Mall,  and  another  gentleman. 

Th^  waited  in  vain  till  two  o'clock  for  more  company,  but 

none  craningi  the  ])oct<Hr  emerged  from  a  closet  in  a  full  suit 

of  black,  andt  placing  himself  by  a  little  round  table,  made  a 

very  formal  bow  to  bia  four  auditors,  who  could  not  suppress 

a  smile*    With  great  pomposity  he  proceeded  to  draw  from  his 

pocket  #  small  i»int  of  a  human  skeleton,  evidently  cut  out  of  a 

magaaioe.    Having  laid  it  on  the  table,  he  commenced ; — "  I 

am  i|ow,  gentlemen,  about  to  ojpen  a  subject  to  you  of  th^e 

greaUat  impcurtimoe  in  life,  which  is  He  knowMge  ^  aur9elveSf 

which  pWo  recommends  in  that  short  but  forcible  maxim  of 

mme  ieipium.   Pope  by  saying,  /  the  proper  study  of  mankind 

is  man,'  and  our  divine  Shakespeare  by  exclaiming,  *  what  a 

piece  of  work  is  man !  how  noble  in  reason  I  how  infinite  in 

faculties !  in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable  I 

in  action  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension  how  like  a  go^  I 

the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals  I'  having  thus 

given  tbe  general  opinion  of  these  great  men  on  this  subject. 
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I  ihM  iDOramencci  with  d^M>ing  Ih^  beiAbt  tbin  piMgOU 
Bnit6A&l4''  Th^  de^ripiion,  whidi  tif^tbd  cf  fcbd  fedcDU, 
braiB,  &6*,  oiccu{^ied  about  half  aii  bbnf  y  IbcA,  lillii^  Up 
priM,  be  IPestbr^d  the  htod  of  the  skd^iW  irtiieh  b6  ttud  f 
Vidttdy  doubted  dbH^n^  to  iti  hrtm  flbfeimM^  <  U  the  n 
pM  of  hid  leetiii«  bei^a^  16  tte^t^f  !»fa^  (MlbMlilioli  of 
bMftta  ''  Here^  gtotlemi^n^'* mi^  he,  ^« i#lhe il()!Kt)Mt  bf I 
Vei^  extraortlinaty  ahiitiAl,  which  mky  y^tj  ytopkf  hb  HM 
ft6xn  it6  Tbit  ^urioUd  betid  and  textUre,  thh  D^id-blidketfefj 
Ib^  bttban  lomi;^'  At  this  tb^  attdi^ncb  l0tt  all  doi^foftiid  b 
their  ritible  &ciiltie)^,  aiod  boMt  into  {^dtis  ot  lubghterj  tt 
WU^h^  when  thej  reb6Vbtt^,  tbey  fell  itito  Hii  A^kwbfd  irilein 
TheDoetblr  stood,  irilh  the  print  in  his  hand,  glitfintf 
theib,  Otib  o^  the  oom^njrv  howev^^,  VM^efed  MmMt fefd 
ciently  to  address  hin^.  '^  Wfajr,  Dobtbi'i  M  tt^at^llUfHi^ 
i^nd  as  the  subscriptfoh  has  beeh  pdd  iiiy  W^^t  Irigbifies  gitri 
yoursielf  any  fdriher  th>uble  *  We  are  salisfieil  6f  j6at  ta^ 
and  We  eaii  dispense  with  ttnf  liraHB  leeture^/'  A  HiiAtaliidM 
laye  waS  a  confihnatibti  of  the  fact.  '^tS^i^Mse,  g^tieMs 
Mid  one  of  tJfe  pHrty,  '^  thbt  ydn  Ui  come  ^d  tdte  «  Ul  of  d 
tier  With  me  to-day,  and  we  batl  See  what  We  at'e  abhs  t6  do 
taktomising  the  bottle.'*  This  Words  dififM'  and  bd^,-  dWi 
BoWelcomb  to  Hi^ernah'^  eat,  M  ih^^calin  the&effd^btS  ttp 
his  ibelings  and  his  spirits,  Wek*e  no  Soohei*  nhetM  it^yrl  < 
clouds  distM^rtod  that  luid  dai^ehed  hi^  brow,  '  Th^  laugfa  i 
forgotten^  the  Mowl  w^  gone,  the  selbiirmity^T  the  IMw 
was  instiintly  disdtrded,  and  he  stepped  Atm  behind  the  tal 
a&ong  his  fHeiid^,  saluting  ^oh  w(tb  the  mbst  sMisfied  an 
cipi^ions  bf  the  obhvivial  hours  befbte  him.  Ih  the  etttb< 
attce  of  the  behetolent  feelfhgs  etdted;  hedrdl^nsd  ati  eci 
for  the  party,  buti  his  heart  failing,  he  oobtiif  ed  to  slip  aw 
Wore  the  reckoning  was  paid,  leaving  iis  setttemenl  td  the 
he  left  behind  him^  He  Joined  tfaeM  ^tne  titt^  i&fter  at  diiuK 
iNotWithst^ding  Ms  mean  andiBdotetit  habits,  this  Btitfi| 
being  hiUl  the  tLvt  oif  making  frienils.  AttiOfig  Iheee  we 
some  eihinently  distitiguisbed  fdi*  tideiits  ^tld  literary  atqvif 
ments.  They  were  ever  relidy  to  lenid  hiiil  k  h^^hg  htad 
this  difficulties  ib  Which  Ms  inddleiit  habits  eonsta^V  ilivel?< 
Mm.  Oarrick  ftet^uehtly  relieved  him^  whteh  Wfeis  always  i 
fributed  by  Hifl^rnftd,  with  teost;  e<Miifertable  ¥kMf,io 
deep  sense  0^  obligation  fbr  the  epigTaikis  and  pahiglt^fasi 
his  praise  which  he  had  lurni^ed  frotti  tin^  to  time.    It 
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eertttn  that  poor  Gddfinithi  to  whom  mj  dktrea  irfts  aYeadjr 
IMqioit,  W9S  ttOKNqg  thosa  ^ho  ient  him  a  h^lpi^g  hmi$  ftis. 
grtleioqa  aatim  i^vaTsaokiioiirle^giiig  a  clainl  in  the  mSt  wMah 
wiil^thia.aid;  his  own  hard  tieoosflities  baiug  iM.aigbt  of 
vim  he  lod^edvCfB  those  of  othfem  Ftom  Footq  Hiflboiaft 
liid  ako  reeeiyed  ppoli  kindnese  i  ihe  ktt  ao(  of  tiie  iort  oe'* 
ewiedone  tnorning  in  ib»  Haymarket,  wheni  he  txM  BiStiuko^ 
wd  asked  him  how  he  was.  ''  Why,  fsU^  bAt.V^i^  so  so^'* 
nplied  the  Doctor.  "  What,  the  old  disordeiv  9oetevu.{i». 
/M0tMnai%,  I  soppose  ?"'  The  Doetor  gai^  a  jaeknehely  nid 
of  assenU  "  mil,  ip; tttO$  Ihj^  I  mfiiit  pifMiJibe  fair  yon^ 
I  have  been  ladqr  last  night  at  pltyr  i  IH  give  jdu  as  many 
gaaeaa  as  yea  hav^  sbflliags  in  your  pedcM:  <ioni^  mAh  Uie 
expsriment*'*  HVeAuiil,  OM^thing  loath,  took  otll  se«^n  shik 
liMsj  ?eo(e,  with  eqoal  reading  produced  Hevea  gdintas) 
whM^  he  ynl  mto  HiSi^m^^ii  hiusd.  "  Toil  see^  fhid/'  said 
hf,  ^'forttuie  ia  liot  anoh  a  jhdeaH  y6a  imaffule,  f6r  bha  has 
bm  favorable  to  me  last  night,  and  eqoafiy  so  to  ^a  tUa 
iDoming.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1777  Hiffernan  was  attacked  by  jaundice, 
and  his  friends,  knowing  that  he  should  keep  himself  quiet 
snd  stay  within  doors  while  ill,  used  to  assist  him  most  li- 
bersUy,  that  he  might  not  exert  himself.  Among  those  who 
were  moat  forward  in  the  benevolent  object,  were  Oarrick, 
Murphy,  Doctor  Kennedy*  and  Mrs.  Abington.  Hiffernan, 
however,  used  to  steal  out  every  da^  for  an  hour  or  two,  to 
bask  in  the  sun,  hoping  ii  might  revive  him.  It  was  on  one 
of  these  occasions  tt&at  he  crept  to  the  house  of  a  friend;  he 
was  so  exhausted  that  he  had  not  strength  to  go  up  to  the 
drawiog-roooL  The  friend,  touched  by  his  situation,  used 
the  privilege  of  friendship,  and  offered  his  assistance,  at  a  time 
when,  as  he  said,  he  was  aware  that  sickness  must  involve  in- 
aeased  expense;  bat,  to  spare  his  broken  spirits  from  what  he 
conceived  might  be  a  mortificationi  he  proposed  the  gift  as  a 
loan,  and  begged  that  he  would  idlow  him  to  send  a  guinea 
etreiy  week  till  he  got  well.  Hiffernan  thankfully  accepted 
the  <^er,  hut  when  asked  for  his  address,  that  the  remittance 
might  he  left,  would  give  no  other  than  "  l%e  Bedford  Coffee 
HoMe"  ** iij  dear  Doctor,'^  said  his  friend,  "it  is  from  no 
impertinent  curiosity,  from  no  wish  to  pry  into  what  you  may 
not  wish  to  tell,  but  it  is  really  necessary  that  I  should  know 
thei^  it  will  reach  you  safely  and  quickly,  for  fear  of  any  mis* 
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take/'  ''  !ae  Bedford  Coffei  Houh''  repealed  Hiffeman  i 
a  deep  sigh,  as  he  pressed  his  friend*s  hand,  ''  The  Bt^ 
Coffee  Housed*  and  so  they  parted,  never  to  meet  again.  \ 
the  two  following  Saturdays  the  letters  enclosing  the  gni 
were  found,  on  enqnirvy  to  have  reached  the  Doctor  ^c 
the  packet  on  the  third  Saturday  iras  returned  unopened; 
had  breathed  his  last  the  night  before  in  one  of  the  obsc 
courts  off  St.  Martin's  lane. 

In  looking  over  the  slight  notices  of  his  career  which  li 
fallen  iu  our  way,  it  would  have  been  impossible  not  to  i: 
been  struck  by  the  melancholy  exhibition  of  advantages  thn 
away,  and  by  mournful  reflections  on  the  faults  of  chara 
which  habits  of  indolence  engender.  His  having  secured 
friendship  of  so  many  men  of  the  highest  character  pn 
that  he  must  have  possessed  the  power  of  pleasing  m 
common  degree;  and,  had  his  abilities  been  wisely  and  stea 
directed,  his  days  might  have  been  passed  in  independc 
and  usefulness. 


AiiT.  IIL— THE  POST  OFFICE. 

h  FirH  Report  of  the  PoainmUr  General,  tm  the  Po$t  Ofice. 
Presented  to  hoiii  Hoases  of  Parliament  by  Command 
of  Her  Majesty.     1856. 

2.  Second  Ditto.  .  1856. 

We  have  often  thought  that  if  our  Reviews  would  devote 
some  portion  of  that  space  which  is  freely  given  up  to  disqui- 
sitions on  the  institutions  of  other  times  and  countries,  to  the 
presentation,  in  a  condensed  form,  of  the  vast  amount  of  usefuli 
important,  and  interesting  information  contained  in  the  vslu- 
ible  Beports  oi  the  various  public  offices,  printed  each  year  by 
order  of  the  legislature,  the  public  service  would  gain  in 
popularity,  and  the  public  would  gain  a  fitting  knowledge  of 
tbe  progress  and  position  of  those  establishments  which  the 
nation  si^ports.  Thinking  thus,  we  have  resolved  to  analyze, 
from  time  to  time,  some  of  the  most  useful  of  the  much 
abased,  because  li^e  read,  stores  of  information  known  as 
Bloe  Books,  and  we  can  make  no  better  selection  of  a  Report, 
with  which  to  oommence  our  series,  than  the  two  interesting 
works  which  we  have  placed  as  the  heading  of  this  paper ;  and 
we  dare  say  the  reader  will  agree  with  us.  He,  we,  and  every* 
bod;  have  cried,  in  chorus^  ''  The  Post  Office  is  really  aston- 
ishing/' and  we  have  all  been  inclined  to  admit  tbe  truth 
contaiiied  in  the  song  of  The  Poet  MaiCe  Knock,  which  pro- 
claims, ''  What  a  wonderful  man  the  Post  Man  is  V* 

Important  as  the  administration  of  the  Post  Office  must 
ever  have  been  considered,  it  is  strange  that,  although  a  foreign 
letter  office  was  established  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
and  an  inland  letter  office  in  that  of  Charles  the  First  (1635), 
jret  the  fxtei  Report  is  made  in  the  Postmaster  Generalship 
of  liOid  Canning,  and  is  for  the  year  1854,  bearing  date 
January  Slst,  1855. 

The  first  establishment  in  England,  of  a  Postal  Service  for 
tbe  conveyance  of  the  letters  of  the  public  is  involved  in  some 
obscnrity. 

The  letters  both  of  private  and  public  personages  were 
originally  sent  by  special  messengers  only,  and  more  recently 
bj  common  carriers,  who  began  to  ply  regularly  with  their 
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pack  horses  about  the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  Boscs.  As  t1 
carriers  travelled  the  journey  through  with  the  same  hoi 
this  mode  of  trfmsQi^ipB  mu^(  h^ve  hfifSJi  yery  slow,  ;< 
was  long  the  only  conveyance  available  by  the  public. 

Qovernment  posts,  that  is  relays  of  hone$  and  men  ai 
oontrol  of  the  Government,  were  not  established  till  nearly 
centuries  later;  but  as  early  as  the  time  of  lldwalfd  II.  bo 
were  kept  by  private  individuals  for  hif^,  so  ^\^t  a  fU^sBsei 
might  travel  post,  »•  e.  by  relays :  and  as  '  Haste,  Post,  Ha 
is  found  written  oil  the  backs  of  private  letters  at  the  clcx 
ihe  fifteenth  and  Che  beginning  of  the  axteenth  centurie 
may  be  inferred  that  the  use  of  this  mode  of  oouveyiance 
not  rtetricted  to  the  correspondence  of  the  Gbvemment. 

In  1481;  Inward  IV.,  tnen  at  war  with  Scotland^  is  sai 
have  ^tablished  a  system  of  relays  of  horses,  (probably  f 
¥oi4:  to  Edinburgh,)  the  post  stations  being  twenty  n 
tfpatt,  so  that  despatches  wer6  conveyed  200  miles  in  i! 
diy^ 

'  Ih  1648,  the  chaifge  for  post  horses  impressed  for  the  set 
of  (^  Crown  was  fixed  by  statute  at  a  penny  a  mile: 

There  seems  to  be  ho  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
system  for  conveying  the  letters  of  the  pubUc  di^ring  the  n 
df  £lieabetb,  although  posts  for  forwarding  the  public 
biitches  were  doubtless  oi^nised,  inasmucn  as  one  Tho 
Bandolph  is  mentioned  by  Camden  as  being  CSilef  Postma 
of  England  in  1581 ;  and  it  appears  that  in  tretand  the 
horse  posts  w^e  established  in  this  reign  during  (^Neil's  w 
for  the  purpose  of  brining  inteUigende  of  milffctfy  eventaJ 

The  first  establishment  of  a  Letter  Post  by'the  Govemn 
was  in  the  reign  6f  James  L,  who,  as  is  stated  by  a  pro 
nation  of  Charles  I.,  set  on  foot  a  Post  Office  for  letlen 
foreign  Countries  ^^for  the  benefit  of  the  English  merchant 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  seems  to  have  been  done  for 
aoconmodation  of  inland  correspondence,  and  special  mes« 
geis  w^ere  still  empleyed  to  carry  the  letters  of  the  l^te. 

It  was  not  till  the  reigii  of  Charles  I.,  that  a  Post  CM 
for  inland  letters  was  established.  In  I6SS  the  Sing  iss 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  recites  that  up  to  that  time  tf 
had  been  no  certain  communication  between  England  i 

t  See  laiiB  QuAaTCRLT  Bbvibw,  Yol.  iiL  No.  12,  p.  95MMrf 

Ipteresting  particular*  ooonected  with  the  Poii  Offioe  establishiiiev 
Irebuid  in  earl/  timei       • 
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SooUas^  ^wh^nfdfe  ]n  now  commands  his  Postmast^  of 
Bqg^apd  fof  foreign  pi^rt?  to  settle  a  xninning  post  or  two,  to 
ran  uiight  aifd  ^j  b^t^epi;^  Ediub^rg)^  and  iiondop^  to  go 
thither  ana  come  Dack  again  in  six  dajs^  and  to  tak^  ^ii\\  thejji 
allaach  lett^  fui  jsl^alll^  direpted  tqany  posttowjf  in  or  pear 
that  road.'  tt  ^  at  ^^  safpe  time  ordered,  that  hje  posts 
shall  be  CQWecteq  W^th  maqy  places  on  thQ  main  jjne.  to 
bring  in  and  cany  ont  the  letters  from  and  to  Lincolpl  nnllj 
^nd  other  ^wns ;  n  aipilfur  post  \q  Cbe^t^  aTid  Holyhead, 
and  WPtbe^  ^  $^et^  fuo^  Flymonth^  i^re  to  be  established : 
and  it  |a  pf pipisf^d  (bat  as  foon  as  possible  the  li^e  ^onvey^oes 
shall  b^  pmAfsed  i,fx  \]^p  O^fyr^  apd  Bristol  road  and  ^1^ 
for  tbi^  l^aoinff  ^ronjg^  Gp|ci^ester.  for  Norwipb,  Tjie  ff^es 
of  postage  are  nxfid  at  .^^op^i^ce  thp  piqgle  letter  for  any  4i?- 
tancf  n|id^  ejgbbr  ^4^  I  fp^qrp^ce  qp  to  a  hundred  ai^q  (brty 
noile^;  W^penfl?  fopr.^ny  Iqnger  distapce  in  Eng^nd;  and 
eightfiBfic^  tq  %ny  pji^e  in  Sc9t]anf[.  By  a  subsequent  procla- 
mation qf  ii^^J,}^^  or/jereq  that  no  other  mesaenrars^  n<^ 
foot  poat^  ^bfdl  pafiy  ^  lettipr^  \^\xt  those  aK>ne  wbich  sh^l 
be  employed  by  the  ICing's  Postmaster  Qeneral,  uqless  1^ 
phM^  to  wUsik  tba  King's  ppsts  do  i^ot  go«  and  w^th  the 
exception  of  oommon  known  carriers,  or  messeng^  particu- 
larij  pent  oi^  parpy^«  gr  persons  carrying  ^  letter  for  a  friend. 

This  ^ew  ^blishin^p^  yf9^  ^ntrustd  to  Thomas  Withering|S, 
who  bad  before  )>^h  appointe4  Foreign  Postmaster;  but  in 
1640^  be  was  superseded  Jbf  i41eged  abuses  in  both  his  offices, 
which  wer^  Sifqqestered  and  .placed  in  hi$tnds  of  Philip  Burla- 
machy,  to  be  exercised  thenceforth  under  the  car^  and 
npenn^deK^  (xf  ^  pripcipal  Sepreta^y  of  State.  Prom 
th^  ti9%.  phi^  Pp^  C#c^  may  b^  considered  to  have  become 
one  oC  ^e  fi^ttled  inptitu^Qiis  of  the  epuntry. 

The  qbj^t  of  th/?  Qry^n  i^  ^^blishipg  (ui's  letter  post  was 
pfDhai4y  qi^it^  pa  Bf ufb  jLhe  fonnatioi)  of  a  profitab]e  monopoly 
as  the  accommodation  of  the  public. 

Tto  f|iB^hj}Q^9n  rf  the  paring  pf  letter^  by  persons  pther 
thsA  tH9Sf»  fifiploy|i4  i>f  tiy^  }4^^^  Ppstmi^ter,  caused  great 
(h^l^f^qil,  being  WT«d  ,^^  m  wWrantable  stretch  of 
lowogstiv^.  (^  l^^^t^  pommittee  of  the  House  of  Cpmmpns 
was  appointed  tp  iM^ture  into  the  matter,  and  the  subject  after- 
fsr^  en^gaged  ihp  att^iitjfq  of  Parliamep^.  But  the  utility  of 
the  iQsti|i|ition  waa  tpo  great  to  admit  of  its  abandonment ;  and 
we  find  tjhia^  ip  l^if  Mr-  Edmund  ]Prideaux,  who  afterwards 
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hdd  ibe  appointment  of  Attorney-General  to  the  Common* 
wealth,  and  who  had  been  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  1642, 
Was  elected  by  a  resdlation  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
be  Chief  Postmaster.  . 

Prideanx  established  a  weekly  conveyance  of  letters  into  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  which,  according  to  Blackstone,  sliced 
the  public  a  charge  of  7,000/.  a  year  iu  maintainiog  Post- 
masters. 

'  In  1649,  the  Common  Council  of  London  set  up  a  post  in 
riraliy  with  that  of  the  Parliament.  But  flie  Commons,  although 
they  had  loudly  denounced  the  formation  of  a  monopoly  by 
the  Crown,  promptly  proceeded  to  put  down  this  infringement 
of  their  own  monopoly ;  and  from  this  time  the  carrying  of 
letters  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Goyernment. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  system  the  Postmaster  was  allowed 
to  take  the  profits  In  consideration  of  his  bearing  the  chaigea ; 
afterwards,  however,  as  the  revenue  increased,  the  office  of 
Postmaster  was  farmed;  and  this  practice  of  farming  was 
continued,  as  regards  the  bye  posts,  abnost  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

In  1649  the  amount  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  posts 
was  5,000/. 

Under  the  authority  of  Cromwell  and  his  Parliament,  in  1657 
the  Post  Office  underwent  material  changes.  The  ordinance 
under  which  this  was  effected  ^vte  as  a  motive  for  the  estab- 
'  lishment  of  posts,  '  that  thq^  will  be  the  best  means  to  disco- 
ver and  prevent  many  dangerous  and  wicked  designs  against 
the  Commonwealth.' 

At  the  Restoration,  the  settlement  of  the  Post  Offloe  which 
had  been  made  under  the  Commonwealth  was  confirmed.  The 
statute  12  Car.  II.  c.  35.  re-enacts  in  substance  the  ordinanee 
of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  this  Act  being  the  first  strictly 
legal  authority  for  the  establishment  of  the  Post  Office,  has 
been  called  its  Charter. 

In  the  year  1668  the  revenue  of  the  Pdst  OfiBoe  was,  hj  the 
statute  15  Car.  IL  c  14.,  settled  on  James,  Duke  of  lork, 
and  his  hehrs  male  in  perpetuity.  At  this  time  it  had  increased 
to  21,000/.,  that  being  the  sum  at  which  the  office  wasfiurmed. 

In  Scotland,  although  the  procbmation  of  1685  provides 
for  the  conveyance  of  Tetters  from  London  to  Edinbui^,  do 
provision  seems  to  have  been  made  at  that  time  for  an  interail      J 
post;  but  during  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  centoiy; 
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seTeral  internal  posts  were  established  on  the  principal  lines 
of  road,  though  without  any  legislative  enactment  to  that 
effect,  until  the  time  of  William  III.,  when,  in  1695,  the 
Scotch  Parliament  passed  an  Act  for  the  general  establishment 
of  a  Letter  Post. 

In  1088,  a  Penny  Post  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  and 
small  parcels  about  London  and  its  suburbs,  was  set  up  by 
Robert  Mqrray,  an  upholsterer,  who  assigned  the  same  to 
William  Dockwra.  This  was  denounced  by  the  ultra-Protestant 
party,  as  a  contrivance  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  it  was  alleged  that 
if  the  bags  were  examined,  they  would  be  found  full  of  Popisli 
plots.  Nevertheless,  Dockwra  seems  to  have  conducted  his 
undertaking  with  success  for  some  years,  till  its  profits  excited 
the  envy  of  the  Government,  who  seized  it  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown ;  though 
a  pension  of  200/.  a  year  was  afterwards  granted  to  Dockwra 
by  way  of  compensation.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
London  District  Post,  of  which  Dockwra  was  subsequently 
appointed  Controller,  and  which,  until  last  year  (1854),  ex* 
isted  as  a  separate  department  of  the  General  Post  Office. 

At  first  there  appears  to  have  been  no  limit  to  the  weight 
of  a  packet  sent  by  the  District  Post,  but  its  value  was  re- 
stricted to  ten  pounds. 

In  1685,  the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office,  which  in  1663  had 
been  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  York,  now  that  that  Prince  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  was  settled  on  the  King,  his  heirs 
and  successors;  the  amount  being  then  estimated  at  65,000/. 
a  year. 

In  1698,  Dockwra  was  removed  from  his  office  on  a  charge 
of  mismanagement.  The  charge  is  contained  in  a  memorial 
by  the  officers  and  messengers  of  the  Penny  Post  (as  the 
District  Post  was  then  called),  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury,  alleging  that  Dockwra  wilfully  "  doth  what  in  him 
lyes  to  lessen  the  revenue  of  the  Penny  Post  Office,  that  he 
may  farm  it,  or  get  it  into  his  own  hand^i,''  for  which  purpose 
it  was  declared,  that  he  had  removed  the  Post  Office  to  an  in- 
convenient place.  The  memorial  went  on  to  state  that,  '^  he 
forbids  the  taking  in  any  bandboxes  (except  very  small),  and 
all  parcells  above  a  pound,  which  when  tiiey  were  taken  did 
bring  in  considerable  advantage  to  the  Office,  they  being  now 
at  great  charge  sent  by  porters  into  the  city,  and  coaches  and 
23 
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watermen  into  the  oonntry,  which  formerly  went  by  Penny 
Post  messengeiSy  much  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory.** 

It  was  farther  alleged,  that  "  he  stops,  under  spetioos  pre- 
tences, most  paroells  that  are  taken  in,  which  is  great  damage 
to  tradesmen,  by  loosing  their  customers,  or  spoiling  their 
goods,  and  many  times  hazard  the  life  of  the  patient  when 
physic  is  sent  by  a  doctor  or  an  apothecary/' 

Dockwra  was  also  charged  with  stopping'parcels, which  it  was 
hinted  be  misappropriated :  with  opening  letters  and  taking 
from  them  bills,  &c. ;  and  with  persecuting  all  the  ofiBoers 
except  his  own  creatures. 

In  1708,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Porey  to  establish  a 
Halfpenny  Post  in  opposition  to  the  official  Penny  Post,  bat 
this  enterprise,  like  Dockwra's,  was  suppressed  by  a  law- 
suit. 

In  1710,  the  statute  of  9  Anne,  c.  10*,  was  passed,  which 
repealed  the  12  Gar.  ii.  and  the  Scotch  Act  of  1695,  remodelled 
the  law  of  the  Post  Office,  and  remained  nntil  1837,  the 
foundation  of  that  branch  of  the  law.  By  its  provisions  a 
General  Post  Office  for  the  three  Kingdoms  and  for  the 
Colonies  was. established  under  one  head,  who  was  to  bear 
the  style  of  "  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster  General,^'  and  was 
empowered  to  keep  one  Chief  Letter  Office  in  London,  one  in 
Edinburgh,  one  in  Dnblin,  one  in  New  York,  and  one  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  1784,  however,  the  Irish  Parliament  passed 
an  Act  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  British  Acts,  2I>  Geo. 
III.  cc.  6. 8.,  had  the  effect  of  severing  the  Irish  from  the 
British  Post  Office,  and  creating  an  independent  Postmaster 
General  for  Ireland ;  but  the  Post  Offices  were  reunited  under 
the  British  Postmaster  General,  by  the  Act  1  William  IV.  c  8, 
passed  in  1831. 

After  the  passing  of  the  statute  of  Anne,  the  next  event 
deserving  notice  is  the  farming  of  the  Cross  Posts,  by  Balph 
Allen,  inl720.  Allen  observed  that  the  organisation  of  these 
posts  was  very  imperfect,  and  that  thev  were  so  few  in  number 
that  xnany  districts  were  unprovided  with  a  postel  service, 
while  in  other  cases  letters  passing  between  neighbouring  towns 
were  conveyed  by  very  circuitous  routes,  which  in  those  days 
of  slow  locomotion  caused  serious  delays;  and  he  thought  that  a 
great  improvement  both  of  the  revenue  and  in  public  accommo- 
dation might  be  effected  by  an  extension  and  re-arrangement 
of  the  Cross  Post  system.     He  thereupon  induced  the  Govern- 
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ment  to  grant  him  a  lease  of  the  Oo»8  pouts  for  life  at  a  rent 
of  6,000/.  a  year,  and  carried  into  effect  his  intended  improye- 
ments,  realizing  an  annual  profit  of  upwards  of  12,000/.,  which 
he  lived  to  enjoy  for  forty-four  years,  spebding  it  mainly  in 
works  of  charity,  and  in  hospitality  to  men  of  leioming  and 
genius. 

On  the  death  ot  Allen,  in  1764,  the  Cross  Posts  were  put 
under  Mr.  William  Ward,  who  (fo^  a  salary  of  800/.  per  annum) 
undertook  Jto  hand  over  theii^  pn^ts,  which  then  amounted  to 
about  20,000/.  a  year,  to  the  Ctpwn.  This  branch  increased 
rapidly,  and  in  1799,  when  the  Bye  Letter  Office  was  abolished, 
and  its  functions  transferred  to  the  General  Post  Office,  the 
annual  profits  amounted  to  200,000/. 

The  Oflice  at  this  time  (1764),  though  much  increased  since 
its  first  establishment,  was  of  very  insignificant  proportions 
compared  with  those  which  it  lias  since  assumed.    Thus  the 
records  show  that  in  1768  the  Secretary  had  one  clerk  and  two 
supernumerary  clerks  assigned  to  him,  whereas  the  Secretary*s 
office  now  comprises  67^  Clerks.    The  Beceiver^Gteneral  had  two 
clerks,  and  the  Acoountant>General  a  deputy  and  one  clerk; 
though  these  two  offices  (now  united  in  one)  require  at  present 
the  services  of  51  clerks*    Two  clerks  only  wers  employed  to 
open  "  dead  and  insolvent  letters^''  but  the  like  duties  no# 
occupy  the  time  of  85  clerks.    The  Packet  Establishmeut  con- 
sisted of  four  Harwich  packet  boats,  six  Dover  boats,  and  five 
New  York  boats,  which  cost  the  office  10,000/.  per  annum, 
whereas  at  the  present  tine  the-  number  of  packets  employed 
under  contracts  for  the  Mail  Service  is  not  less  than  110, 
and  the  sum  paid  for  the  Use  of  them  is  more  than  800,000/. 
a  year. 

At  the  time  above  referred  to  there  were  pensions  payable  out 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  to  the  amount  of  72,000/. 
per  annum,*  and  the  Department  was  bound  by  statute  to  pay 
in  to  the  Exchequer  700/.  a  tveek  or  36,000/.  per  annum. 
The  annnal  payment,  indeed,  actually  amounted  to  70,000/. ; 
bat  this  sum  is  less  than  a  seventeenth  part  of  the  present  net 
revenue. 

*  Three  of  theee  pentiona  ttUl  continue  chargeable  on  the  Post  Office 
reTenue,  viz.,  one  of  4,700/.  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  the  representa- 
tiTe  of  the  Pnchest  of  Clerelaml,  paid  sinoe  the  year  1086;  one  of 
4,0001.  to  the  heirs  of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  since  1694-5 ;  and  one 
of  5,000/.  to  the  Dnke  of  Marlborough,  since  1707-6. 
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In  1784  the  privilege  of  franking  wos  greatly  restricted. 
Up  to  that  time  Meml^r9  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  had 

!»robabIj  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  and  receiving 
etters  through  the  Post  without  payment,  from  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Post  Office,  or  at  least  from  its  adoption 
by  the  Long  Parliament.  This  privilege  was  much  abused. 
Before  1764,  Members  were  able  to  frank  by  merely  writing 
their  names  upon  the  cover  of  the  letter.  Parcels  of  such  franks 
were  obtained  from  Members  by  their  friends  and  put  aside 
for  use,  like  the  stamped  covers  sold  by  the  Post  Office  at  the 
present  day ;  and  there  was  dven  a  trade  carried  on  in  them  by 
the  servants  of  Members,  whose  practice  it  was  to  ask  their 
masters  to  sign  them  in  great  numbers  at  a  time.  There  was 
reason,  too,  to  believe  that  franks  were  forged  to  a  large  extent ; 
and  it  was  estimated  that  had  postage  been  paid  on  the  franked 
correspondence,  the  revenue  would  have  been  increased  by 
170,000/. 

In  1763  it  was  enacted  that  the  whole  superscription  of  the 
letter  must  be  in  the  hand*writing  of  the  Member;  this, 
however,  was  not  found  a  sufficient  check  to  the  evil,  and  in 
1784  and  1795  further  restrictions  were  imposed,  Finally, 
at  the  establishment  of  Penny  Postage  in  1840,  the  privilege 
4)f  both  Parliamentary  and  Official  franking  was  abolished. 

In  1784  one  of  the  greatest  reforms  ever  made  in  the  Post 
Office  was  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  plan  of  Mr. 
John  Palmer.  Up  to  that  time  the  mail  bags  had  been  carried 
by  post-boys  on  horseback,  at  an  average  rate,  including  stop- 

Eages,  of  from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour^  Mr.  Palmer,  in 
is  scheme  submitted  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1788,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  then  existing  system  :  "  The  Post,  at  present, 
instead  of  being  the  swiftest,  is  almost  the  slowest,  conveyance 
in  the  country;  and  though,  from  the  great  improvement 
in  our  roads,  other  carriers  have  proportionably  mended  their 
speed,  the  post  is  as  slow  as  ever.^  it  is  likewise  very  unsafe, 
Its  the  frequent  robberies  of  it  testify ;  and  to  avoid  a  loss  of 
tiiis  nature  people  generally  cut  Bank  bills  or  bills  at  sight  in 
two,  and  send  the  bills  by  different  posts.  The  mails  are 
generally  intrusted  to  some  idle    boy,    without   character, 


*  In  1696  the  Treasarj  sanctioned  an  arrangement  for  conreying  the 
mails  between  Exeter  and  Bristol  twice  a  week,  under  a  stipulation  tliat 
the  distance  (66  miles)  should  be  performed  in  24  hours. 
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mounted  on  a  worn-out  hack,  and  who,  so  far  from  being  able 
to  defend  himself  or  escape  from  a  robber,  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  in  league  with  him/' 

Mr.  Palmery  who  vias  manager  of  the  theatre  of  Bath,  had 
observed  that  when  the  tradesmen  of  that  city  were  particularly 
anxious  to  have  a  letter  conveyed  witfi  speed  and  safety,  Ihey 
were  in  the  habit  of  enclosing  it  in  a  brown  paper  cover,  and 
sending  it  by  the  coach,  though  the  charge  for  such  conveyance 
was  much  higher  than  the  postage  of  a  letter.     He  therefore 

Eroposed  that  the  mail  bags  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  seut 
y  the  passenger  coaches,  accompanied  by  well  armed  and 
trustworthy  guards.  He  also  suggested  other  important 
alterations,  as  that  the  mails  should  be  so  timed  as  to  arrive  in 
London,  and,  as  far  as  might  be,  in  other  places,  at  tlie  same 
hour,  so  that  the  letters  might  be  delivered  altogether ;  and 
that  they  should  be  despatched  from  and  arrive  in  Loudon  at 
a  time  convenient  to  the  public,  the  mails  having  hitherto  left 
London  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 

This  plan  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Post  OfiTice,  but  Mr.  Pitt  saw  its  inerits,  and,  under  liis 
auspices,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  authorizing  its 
adoption.  ~ 

Mr.  Palmer  was  appointed,  under  the  title  of  Controller 
General  of  the  Post  OfiBce,  to  superintend  the  carrying  out  of 
the  scheme,  at  a  salary  of  1,500/.  per  annum,  together  with  2i 
per  cent,  upon  any  excess  in  the  net  revenue  over  24-0,000/'; 
and  he  appears  to  have  performed  his  duties  with  great  ability. 
The  speed  of  the  mails  was  at  once  increased  from  three  and 
a  half  to  more  than  six  miles  an  hour,  and  subsequently  still 
greater  acceleration  was  eBected. 

This  improvement,  notwithstanding  some  additions  to  the 
rates  of  postage  which  accompanied  it,  caused  a  great  immediate 
increase  of  correspondence  as  well  as  of  revenue,  which  con- 
tinued steadily  to  advance  for  matiy  years  afterwards. 

In  1792  Mr.  Palmer  was  suspended  from  his  functions, 
and  an  allowance  of  3,000/.  a  year  (a  sum  much  below  the 
emoluments  to  which  he  was  entitled  under  his  agreement)  was 
assigned  to  him  in  lieu  thereof.  He  memorialised  the  Treasury 
against  this  arrangement,  but  without  success.  Subsequently 
however,  he  petitioned  Parliament  for  redress,  and  in  1813, 
after  a  struggle  of  many  years,  a  Parliamentary  grant  of 
50,000/.  was  made  to  him. 
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In  1792  a  Money  Order  Office  was  first  set  on  fool;  but  as 
the  history  of  this  department  has  been  given  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  Treasury  Commissioners^  it  will  suffice  to  say, 
that  the  conduct  of  it  was  originally  undertaken  by  some  of  the 
Post  Office  Clerks  on  their  own  account,  and  thai  in  ISSS,  ii 
became  a  recognized  braAch  of  the  establishment. 

Owing  to  the  high  rate  of  commission  formerly  charged,  and 
the  double  postage  necessarily  incurred.  Money  Orders  were 
comparativdy  little  used,  until  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Penny  Postage.  In  1840,  the  commission,  however^  was 
greatly  reduced,  and  the  facilities  were  extended ;  the  result 
being  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  Orders.  Thus  in  1889 
there  were  issued  in  tlie  United  Kingdom  less  than  190,000 
Orders,  amounting  to  about  818,000/.;  while  in  1854^  as  will 
appear  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Report,  the  number  of 
Orders  had  risen  to  nearly  five  millions  and  a  hal^  and  their 
amount  in  money  to  nearly  10,500,000/. 

In  1796  the  rates  of  Inland  Postage  were  raised  to  a  scale 
varying  from  Sd.  to  9d.  and  they  were  afterwards  raised  still 
further. 

In  1799  an  Act  was  passed  authorising  the  Postmaster 
General  to  send  bags  of  letters  by  any  private  ships,  such 
letters  being  subjected  to  half  the  packet  rates.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  ship-letter  systeoi,  under  which,  besides  the  postal 
communication  by  regidar  packets,  letters  are  conveyed  to 
every  part  of  the  world  visited  by  private  ships. 

In  1814  measures  were  taken  to  provide  a  new  General 
Post  Office,  the  old  one  in  Lombard  Street  having  become  too 
small  for  the  business  to  be  transacted.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  1829  that  the  present  building  in  St.  Martin's  le  Grand 
was  opened  for  use* 

About  the  year  1818,  Mr.  Macadam's  improved  system  of 
roadmdking  began  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  Post  Office,  by 
enabling  the  mails  to  be  much  accelerated.  Their  speed  was 
gradually  increased  to  ten  miles  an  hour  and  even  morq,  until 
in  the  case  of  the  Devonport  Mail,  the  journey  of  216  miles, 
including  stoppages,  was  punctually  performed  in  twenty-one 
hours  and  fourteen  minutes. 

In  1827  some  concession  was  made  to  the  public  by  res- 
cinding the  rule  which  imposed  double  postage  on  two  letters 
written  upon  one  sheet  of  paper,  and  even  on  a  letter  and 
a  bill  if  upon  the  same  sheet. 
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In  1 830^  upon  the  opening  of  the  line  between  Liverpool 
and  Maocliester,  the  mails  were  for  the  first  time  conveyed 
bj  railtray. 

In  1835,  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  late  Lien- 
tenant  Waghorn^  the  mails  to  India  were  for  the  first  time 
convejed  by  the  direct  route,  through  the  Mediterranean  and 
over  the  Isthmos  of  Suez ;  a  line  of  communieaiion  subsne* 
qaentlj  extended  to  China  and  Australia. 

la  18S0  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  was  reduced  from 
about  iid.  net  to  one  penny,  a  reduction  which  led  to  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers  sent  through  the  Post 
Office. 

£arly  in  1837  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  broached  his  plan  of 
Penny  Postage,  which,  after  an  examination  by  a  Hoyal 
Commission^  and  a  fnll  investigation  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace, 
M  J^.  for  Greenock,  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  in  the 
session  of  1839,  and  carried  into  efiect  in  the  beginning  of 
the  i<dlowing  year. 

The  effect  of  this  change  was  to  increase  the  number  of 
chaigeable  letters  passing  through  the  Post  Office  from  76 
millions  in  1839  to  nearly  189  millions  in  1840,  and  the 
number  has  since  continued  to  increase  rapidly ;  as  will  here- 
after appear. 

•  Thus  far  we  have,  aided  by  the  interesting  "  Historical 
Summary''  of  the  Firai  Report,  sketched  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Post  Office  to  its  most  important  epoch— *the  intro- 
duction of  the  Penny  Postage. 

Mr.  Bowland  HiU*s  plan  was  submitted  privately  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Government,  and  appeared,  in  pamphlet 
form,  under  the  title.  Post  Office  Reform — lU  Importance  and 
Practicability — in  the  year  1837  ;  in  a  few  weeks  three  editions 
were  sold. 

Mr.  Hill  proposed  to  effect, — 1,  a  great  diminution  in  the 
rates  of  postage ;  2,  increased  speed  in  the  delivery  of  letters ; 
and  3,  more  frequent  opportunities  for  their  despatch.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  rate  of  postage  should  be  uniform,  to  be  charged 
according  to  weight,  and  that  the  payment  should  be  made 
in  advance.  The  means  of  doing  so  by  stamps  were  not  sug- 
gested in  the  first  edition  of  the  pamphlet,  and  Mr.  Hill  stiates 
that  this  idea  originated  with  Mr.  Charles  Knight.  A  uniform 
nte  of  a  penny  was  to  be  charged  for  every  letter  not  exceed- 
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ing  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  with  an  additional  penny  for  each 
additional  half-ounce.  Mr.  Hill  showed^  that  the  actual  cost 
of  conveying  letters  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  when  divided 
among  the  letters  actually  carried,  did  not  exceed  one  penny 
for  thirty-six  letters. 

The  publication  of  this  plan  immediately  excited  a  strong 
public  sympathy  in  its  favor^  and  especially  with  the  commercial 
classes  of  the  city  of  London.  Mr.  Wallace  moved  for  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  info  its  merits^ 
on  the  9th  May,  1 837  ;  but  the  motion  fell  to  the  ground. 
On  the  80th  May,  1837,  Lord  Ashburton,  upon  presenting  a 
petition  from  some  of  the  most  eminent  merchants,  bankers, 
men  of  science,  and  others  in  the  metropolis,  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  the  plan.  In  the  December 
of  the  same  year,  the  government  assented  to  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee  of  inquiry.  A  society  of  merchants  was 
forthwith  formed  in  the  city  of  London  to  furnish  evi- 
dence of  the  evils  of  the  high  rates  of  postage,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  Post  OfBce  management  in  answering  the  wants 
of  the  present  times.  The  subject  began  to  excite  mnch  in- 
terest throughout  the  country.  In  the  session  of  1887.  five 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  favor 
of  the  plan.  In  1838,  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
were  presented,  of  which  number  seventy-three  emanated 
from  town  councils,  and  nineteen  from  chambers  of 
commerce.  After  sitting  upwards  of  sixty-three  days,  and 
examining  Mr.  Bowland  Hill  and  eighty-three  witnesses, 
besides  the  officers  of  the  departments  of  the  Post  Office  and 
the  Excise  and  Stamp  Offices,  the  committee  presented  a  most 
elaborate  report  in  favor  of  the  whole  plan,  confirming  by  an- 
thentic  and  official  data  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Hill  had 
formed  from  very  scanty  and  imperfect  materials.  The  com* 
mittee  summed  up  a  very  long  report,  as  follows  :— 

"The  principal  points  which  appear  to  your  committee  to 
have  been  estabhshed  in  evidence  are  the  following  : — 

"  The  exceedingly  slow  advance,  and  occasionally  retrograde 
movement,  of  the  Post  Office  revenue  during  the  period  of 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  fact  of  the  charge  of  postage  ex- 
ceeding the  cost  in  a  manifold  proportion.  The  faot  of  post- 
age being  evaded  most  extensively  by  all  classes  of  society, 
and  of  correspondence  being  suppressed,  more  especially  among 
the  middle  and  working  classes  of  the  people,  and  this  in 
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consequence^  as  all  the  witnesses,  including  many  of  the  Post 
Office  aDthorities,  think,  of  the  excessively  high  scale  df  taxa- 
tion. The  fact  of  very  injurious  effects  resulting  from  this 
state  of  things  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  social  habits  and  moral  condition  of  the  people. 
Tlie  fact,  so  far  as  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  very  im- 
perfect data,  that,  whenever  on  former  occasions  large  reduc- 
tions in  the  rates  have  been  made,  those  reductions  have  befen 
followed  in  short  periods  of  time  by  an  extension  of  corres^ 
pondence  proportionate  to  the  contraction  of  the  rates. 
"  And  as  matter  of  inference  from  fact,  and  of  opinion — 
"  That  the  only  remedies  for  the  evils  above  stated  are,  a 
reduction  of  the  rates,  and  tlie  establishment  of  additional 
deliveries,  and  more  frequent  despatches  of  letters. 

"Tliat,  owing  to  the  rapid  extension  of  railroads,  there  is  an 
urgent  and  daily  increasing  necessity  for  making  such  changes. 
''That  any  moderate  reduction  in  the  rates  would  occasion 
loss  to  the  revenue,  without  in  any  material  degree  diminishing 
the  present  amount  of  letters  irregularly  conveyed,  or  giving 
rise  to  the  growth  of  new  correspondence. 

"That  the  principle  of  a  low  uniform  rale  is  just  in  itself; 
aadwhen  combined  with  pre-payment,  and  collection  by  means 
of  a  stamp,  would  be  exceedingly  convenient,  and  highly 
satisfactory  to,the  public." 

The  appearance  of  the  committee's  report  seemed  to  inspire 
the  whole  country  with  confidence  in  the  plan.  Petitions  in 
its  favor,  amounting  to  2000,  were  presented  to  both  houses 
of  parliament  in  the  session  of  188).  The  late  postmaster- 
geueral,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  advised  the  government  to 
adopt  it ;  and  the  cimrvcellor  of  the  exchequer  brought  for- 
ward a  bill  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect, 
which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  100  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  passed  into  a  law  on  the  17th  August,  1889. 
In  the  following  month  an  arrangement  was  made  which 
Mcured  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  superuitendeuce  of  the  working 
out  of  his  own  measure. 

Ou  the  5th  of  December,  1839,  as  a  prepaiatory  measure 
to  accustom  the  department  to  the  new  practice  of  charging 
by  weight,  the  inland  rates  of  postage  were  reduced  to  a 
unilorra  charge  of  4d.  per  half-ounce,  except  those  which  had 
previously  passed  at  lower  rates,  which  continued  to  be  charged 
as  before.    The  London  District  Post  was^  reduced  at  the  same 
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time  from  2d.  and  3d.  to  Id.  Od  the  1  Otb  <rf  January,  ISiO, 
the  uniform  rate  of  Id.  per  half-ounce  came  into  general 
operation,  the  scale  of  weight  for  letters  advancing  from 
a  single  rate  for  each  of  the  fint  two  half  ounces,  bj  an  increase 
of  2d.  per  ounce,  or  for  any  fraction  of  an  ounce,  up  to  16 
ounces ;  the  postage  to  be  paid  on  posting  the  letter,  or  douUe 
postage  to  be  charged.  On  this  day  parliamentary  franking 
ceased.  The  use  of  stamps,  which  formed  one  of  the  means 
suraested  by  Mr.  Kowlana  Hill  for  facilitating  the  despatch 
of  letters,  was  introduced  on  the  6th  of  May. 

Having  worked  earnestly  and  continuously,  and  with  un- 
tiring zeu,  Mr.  Hill  was  most  unjustly  dismissed  from  his 
post,  in  1843,  by  the  Qovernment.  His  cause  was  warmlf 
supported  by  the  public  whom  he  has  so  widely  benefited, 
and  a  public,  or  we  should  rather  write,  a  national  testimo- 
nial was  presented  to  him  in  the  year  1846,  in  the  shape  of 
a  reward,  amounting  to,  we  believe,  over  £13,000. 

Although  the  Government  were  unable  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Hill's  ability,  a  railway  company  was  more  clear-sighted,  and 
he  was  engaged  to  manage  the  London  and  Brighton  Line ; 
and  in  1854  the  Government,  recovering  the  use  of  its  senses, 
once  more  secured  his  services,  appointing  him  secretary  to 
the  Postmaster-General,  the  post  long  held  by  Colonel 
Maberly. 

In  the  period  from  1813  to  1854,  during  which  Mr.  Hill 
was  unemployed  by  the  Post  Office,  he  was  frequently  en- 
tertained at  public  dinners;  and  the  following  speech,  de- 
livered  by  him  at  the  dinner  of  the  Liverpool  Guardian  So- 
ciety, in  1847,  is  worthy  of  insertion  here,  as  it  is  a  declaration 
of  his  own  views  and  hopes  in  connexion  with  his  great  and 
important  measure  of  postal  reform  :— 

Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  on  rising  to  address  the  company,  was  received 
with  rapturous  welcome :  enthusiastic  plaudits  continuing  for  some 
time.  He  begged  to  thank  Mr.  Smith  for  the  manner  in  which  b« 
had  proposed,  and  the  company  at  large  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  received,  the  toast  just  given.     He  had  done  himself  ths 

Pleasure  of  accepting  the  invitation  with  which  the  society  hsd 
onoured  him  for  several  reasons.  First,  that  he  might  in  person, 
acknowledge  the  friendly  interest  the  society  had  taken  in  what  so 
much  concerned  himself;  secondly,  that  he  might  explain  the 
nature  of  the  duties  attaching  to  his  present  position,  in  crnneiion 
with  the  Post  office  ;  and  above  all,  that  he  might  investigate  on  the 
spot,  those  alleged  defects  in  the  postal  arrangements  of  this  loedity, 
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which  had  been  ao  ably  atated»  from  lima  to  time«  in  the  **  Lirerpool 
Mercury."    It  waa  a  matter  of  personal  convenience  to  himaelf,  that 
bis  datiea  in  the  Post  Office  should  be  clearly  understood,  as  the 
erroneooa  ideaa  which  prevailed  respecting  them,  had  involved  him 
in  a  correspondence,  wluch  occupiea  time    which  ought  to  be  de- 
voted to  other  objects.    His  duties  were  to  advise  the  Postmaster 
General*  on  all  |K)iuit8  to  which  His  Lordship  might  be  pleased  to 
direct  his  attention,  and  to  carry  out  gradual]^  the  remainder  of  his 
own  system  of  Post  Office  improvement,  of  which  the  penny  rate  was 
only  one  feature.  Without  a  general  understanding  to  this  effect,  he 
oe^  scarcely  say  that  he  should  not  have  felt  justified  in  accepting 
office,  (cheers).   Of  the  management  of  the  present  details,  he  had  no 
control  whateTer.    But  though  a  slight  consideration  would  show 
that  it  was  impossible  that  be  could  exercise  any  direct  power  in  the. 
Post  Office,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  under  a  nobleman, 
who,  with  excellent  business  habits,  united  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  important  office^  and  who 
was  sincerely  desirous  of  making  the  institution  over  which  he  pre- 
sides, as  useful  to  the  public  as  possible,  (cheers).     He  wished  to 
convey  tohia  hearers,  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  institution. 
Were  he  merely  to  state  that  so  many  millions  of  letters  passed 
through  the  Post  Office  in  a  year,  no  one  could  form  any  accurate 
conception  of  the  reality.    The  best  mode  probably'  to  convey  any 
ides  of  the  whole,  would  be  for  him  to  describe  some  part.    For 
instance,  last  night,  when  he  left  London,  he  was  at  Euston-square 
when  the  Mail  was  brought  in  to  go  by  the  Train,  this  beine  only 
one  of  many,  which  are  despatched  by  Railways.     It  was  considered 
ID  exceedingly  light  Mail,  but  small  as  it  was,  it  literally  filled  six 
\xm  omnibuses ;  and  the  heavy  Mails,  forwarded  on  a  Saturday 
night,  filled  nine  carriages  of  a  similar  description ;  again,  the  num- 
ber of  dead  letters  since  the  adoption  of  prepayment  had  become  a 
very  small  fraction  less  than  the  two-hundredth  part  of  the  whole  ; 
nevertheless,  the  average  amount  of  money  found  in  such  letters,, 
in  coin,  bapk  notes,  and  bills  of  exchange,  was  i:4(K),iOOO  per  annum, 
(heir,  bear).     Many  thousands  of  pounds  were  actually  found  in 
letters  with  no  address  whatever,  (laughter).    The  company  would 
see,  therefore,  that  in  so  vast  a  machine,  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  anv  extensive  change,  were  very  great.     Another  difficulty  was, 
that  the  machine  was  constantly  in  motion  ;  it  never  stood  still  ni^ht 
OT    day,  and  the   greatest    care,     forethought,    and   calculation 
were  therefore  necessary  in  making  adterations.     In  improving,  it 
would  not  do  to  make  a  mistake,  that  might  stop  it  altogether ;  they 
conld  rarely  try  an  experiment ;  all  must    be  investigated    and 
lettled  with  unerring  certainty    beforehand,     if  a  steam  engine 
became  defective,  it  could  be  stopped,  and  the  requisite  repairs 
ni^e;  but  not  so  with  the  Post  Office.     He  wished  the  society  to 
bear  these  facts  in  mind,  and  to  continue  to  him  some  portion  of 
that  j^eat  cf)nfidence  which  they   had  hitherto  reposed  in  him, 
auuring  them,  that  so  far  as  be  was  concerned,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  carrying  out  the  remaining  portions  of  his  plan,  (cheers), 
^iih  reference  to  the  peculiar  defects  in  this  neighbourhood,  he  had 
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not  the  requisite  local  knowledge,  to  aay  that  all  could  be  remedied, 
but  he  thought  he  had  beard  enough  to  justify  bin  in  saying,  that 
there  was  much  room  for  improvement  ;  there  were  reasons  for 
adhering  to  some  existing  arrangements,  which,  no  doubt,  appeared 
injudicious.  It  might  seem  to  many  absurd  that  letters  should  be 
carried  p&st  a  town  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  then  bruogbt 
back,  but  it  was  not  really  absurd.  It  arose  from  the  impossibility 
of  every  town  making  up  a  bag  for  every  other  town.  There  were 
about  one  thousand  Post  towns,  and  if  every  one  of  these  made  up 
one  thousand  bags,  there  would  be  a  million  of  bags,  in  fact  more 
bags  than  letters.  *  It  had  often  struck  him  that  some  pains  should 
be  taken  to  make  the  main  features  of  the  Post  Office  system  in- 
teUigible  to  the  people.  There  was  no  department  of  Qoverament 
which  came  so  much  into  contact  with  the  people*  and  it  was  ad- 
visable that  they  should  know  what  arran^ments  were  capable  of 
improvement,  and  what  were  not.  His  desire  had  ever  been,  in  all 
the  difficulties  and  opposition  with  which  he  had  to  struggle,  to  do 
justice  to  the  institution,  and  he  was  happy  to  be  able  to  aay,  that 
even  before  he  went  to  the  Post  Office,  instructions  had  been  sent 
to  the  surveyors  to  make  certain  returns  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
tribution in  this  neighbourhood  ;  though  owing  to  the  many  other 
duties  they  had  to  perform,  these  returns  had  not  yet  been  made, 
(hear,  hear).  Perhaps  it  might  be  interesting  to  the  company  to 
revert  to  a  few  facts  connected  with  the  change  produced  by  the 
plan  of  penny  postage,  (cheers).  Immediately  before  the  introdac- 
tion  of  the  reducedrate  of  postage,  the  number  of  chargeable  letten, 
not  including  franks,  delivered,  amounted  to  seventy-five  millions 
annually.  Last  year  it  had  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ninetr- 
nine  millions  and  a  half,  or  to  four-told  the  original  number.  It 
would  require  something  more  than  that  to  bring  the  Post  Office 
Revenue  up  to  the  former  gross  amount ;  but  less  than  five- fold 
would  effect  that  object.  At  the  present  moment  the  number  of 
letters  delivered  in  the  London  district,  comprising  a  circle  of  a 
radius  of  twelve  miles  round  the  Post  Office  in  St.  Martin's  Le 
Qrand,  was  auite  as  great  as  that  which,  under  the  old  system,  vhs 
delivered  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom.  The  increase  was  rapidly 
going  on,  and  amounted  to  twenty-eight  millions  each  year,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  gentle- 
men, that  the  introduction  of  the  penny  rate  increased  the  difficaltr 
of  effecting  improvements.  It  was  said  they  could  not  afford  to 
give  cheap  postage,  and  greater  facilities  aUo ;  but,  in  fact,  improve- 
ments had  followed  one  another  more  rapidly  since  the  penny 
postage  came  into  operation  than  before.  When  the  plan  was  first 
proposed,  the  large  towns  had  only  a  single  Mail  connecting  them 
with  London ;  now  they  have  two  Mails  per  day.  Again,  in  England 
and  Wales,  there  were  formerly  only  two  thousand  Post  Offices  of 
everjjT  kind  ;  now  there  were  four  thousand.  There  was  a  growiDg 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  connected  with  the  Post  Office,  thatf 

•  These  observations  were  meant  by  Mr.  Hill  to  apply  to  Jjub-Posti 
only.— Ed. 
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to  make  the  establishment  profitable,  they  must  make  it  as  useful  as 
pottible,  and  to  that  sreat  object,  bis  best  efforts  should  be  devoted. 
Mr.  Hill  concluded  amidst  great  cheering. 


The  results  of  this  sj'stem  are  worthy  of  note.      In  tlie 

irear  1889,  before  its  introduction,  the  estimated  number  of 
etters  delivered  in  England  and  Wales  was  59,982,520 ; 
in  Ireland,  8,301,904;  in  Scotland,  7,t)23,14H;  total  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  75,907,572.  In  the  same  year  the 
total  nnmber  of  franks  for  England  was  5,172,284 ;  for  Ire- 
kiid,  1,054,508;  for  Scotland,  836,232;  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  6,563,024;  giving  a  total  of  paid  and  franked 
lett^s  amounting  to  82,470,596.  The  gross  revenue  for 
the  same  year  amounted  to  £2,346,278  Os.  9^d. ;  the  cost 
of  management  was  £686,768  3s.  6fd.;  the  net  revenue  was 
£1,659,509  178.  2id. 

In  the  year  1841,  after  the  introduction  of  the  Penny 
Postage,  the  number  of  letters  delivered  in  England  and  Wales 
amounted  to  154,471,121;  toUl  for  Ireland,  20,794,297; 
total  for  ScotLind,  21,234,772;  total  for  United  Kingdom, 
196,500,191.  The  gross  revenue  for  1841  was  £1,359,466 
9s.  2d.;  the  oost  of  management,  £858,677  Os.  5id. ;  net 
revenue,  £500,789  8s.  8}d. 

In  1855  the  total  number  of  letters  delivered  in  England 
and  Wales  was  868,530,340,  being  an  increase  of  23  per 
cent,  on  J  854;  in  Ireland,  41,832,834,  being  an  increase  of 
U  per  cent  on  1854;  in  Scotland,  45,853,002,  being  an 
increase  of  4  per  cent,  on  1854 ;  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
456,216,176,  being  an  increase  of  2|  per  cent,  on  1854. 
lu  1855  the  gross  revenue  was  £2,716,420  Os.  4id. ;  the 
cost  of  management,  £1,651,364;  net  revenue,  £1,065,056 
Os.  3ii. 

In  the  London  District  Post  23,108,722  letters  were  de- 
livered in  1841 ;  in  1855  the  number  had  risen  to  45,844,963. 
In  1841  the  number  of  letters  delivered  from  country  offices 
in  England  and  Wales  was  103,395,^77;  and  in  1>^55  the 
imuber  was  263,037,827. 

In  1841  the  London,  Ireland,  foreign  and  ship  letters  were 
£7,966,722 ;  in  1855  they  were  59,647,549. 

From  these  figures  the  reader  will  be  able  to  comprehend 
thevadt  beneiiL  conferred  by  Mr.  Hill  upon  his  country;  and 
we  now  proceed  to  show  the  present  position  of  the  Post  Oflice, 
coudeusing  the  information  from  the  two  lleports  before  us : — 
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As  at  present  constituted,  the  British  Post  OAee  has,  with  f$w 
exceptions,  an  ezelttsire  anthorit^  to  convey  letters  within  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  also  reonired  to  oonrey  newspapers ;  and 
it  undertakes  the  conTeyance  of  books  and  the  remittance  of  small 
sums  of  money ;  but  it  is  only  as  regards  letters  that  the  Office 
possesses  any  privilege,  the  other  branches  of  its  business  being  open 
to  any  persons  who  may  choose  to  undertake  them. 

By  means  of  the  railways,  and  of  steam  boats,  mail  coaches,  stage 
coaches,  omnibuses,  mail  carts,  and  mounted  and  foot  messefigen, 
letters  and  other  postal  packets  are  despatched  and  received  daily 
in  almost  every  part  of  tne  country,*  and  in  manv  cases,  including 
nearly  all  important  towns,  the  communication  is  twice  a  day  or 
ofltener ;  and  by  packets  or  private  ships,  mails  are  despatched  at 
short  intervals  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  to  the  controUiag 
authority  of  your  Lordships,  and  except  that  the  Packet  Serrioe  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  superintended  by  the  Admiralty,  the  Postmsster 
General  has  the  direction  of  all  postal  affairs  within  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  certain  of  the  Colonies  ;  also  between  this  country 
and  the  Colonies,  and  with  a  large  number  of  foreign  states.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  open  to  all  the  Colonies  in  which  the  posts  are 
under  the  management  of  the  Colonial  (Government  (and  this  is  the 
case  with  the  most  wealthy  and  important)  and  to  all  foreigD 
countries,  to  take  part  in  this  inter-^sommunication  ;  and  as  the 
cost  of  the  mails  carried  by  sea  generally  much  exceeds  the  revenoe 
derived  from  them,  this  country  would  be  financially  benefited  if 
the  part  so  taken  were  much  larger  than  it  is. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  power, 
within  limits  prescribed  by  law,  to  fix  the  rates  of  postage ;  and  the 
Postmaster  General  has  authority  to  determine  the  frequency  and 
speed  with  which  the  mails  shall  be  conveyed  and  letters  delivered* 
The  number  of  officers  and  servants  of  the  Department,  exclusive 
of  171  in  the  colonies,  and  of  agents  in  foreign  countries,  is  as 
follows  :— 

Postmaster  (General         ....  1 

Secretary,  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  1  ^ 

Secretaries  for  Ireland  and  Scotland  j 

Surveyors IS 

Other  Superior  Officers  ;  t.  e.  Heads  of)  .^ 

Departments,  Chief  Clerks,  &c.  j 

Postmasters 10,498 

Clerks,  &c l,519t 

Guards 180 

Letter-carriers,  Messengers,  &c.  .  10,314 

22,547 

•  In  Scotland  there  are  about  45  posts,  limited  to  three  days  in  the 
week,  and  in  Ireland  about  12.  In  Scotland  there  are  also  about  1 1  poiti 
limited  to  two  days  in  the  week. 

f  This  number  is  exclusive  of  persons  whose  time  is  partially  occnpm 
in  the  service  of  the  Department,  but  who  are  not  reguUu-ly  appointw 
officers,  being  engaged  at  the  discretion  of  the  Postmasters,  to  whom 
an  allowance  is  made  for  that  purpose. 
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Ofthe  Above  staff  about  2,800  are  attached  to  the  Chief  Office 
io  London. 

Last  jear  [[1855n  the  nnniber  of  Post  Offices  in  the  United  King- 
dom was  increased  Djr  525,  making  the  whole  present  number  10,496. 
Of  these  920  are  Head  Post  Offices,  and  9,578  8ub.Post  Offices,  or 
Booeiving  Offices. . 

Further  progress  has  been  made  in  revising  the  postal  arrange- 
ments of  the  rural  districts.  It  is  in  these  districts  that  many  of 
the  new  Offices  have  been  opened,  and  much  additional  accommo* 
datioa  has  been  afforded  by  the  appointment  of  rural  messengers, 
who  collect  and  distribute  letters  at  places  too  small  to  warrant 
the  establishment  of  a  Post  Office. 

In  addition  to  these  extensions  of  the  system  many  pillar  letter 
boies  have  been  put  up,  and  have  been  found  to  afford  much 
public  accommodation.  One  advantage  they  afford  is  that  collections 
can  be  made  from  them  at  hours  when  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to 
expect  any  but  regular  Postmasters  to  be  on  dut^. 

The  experimental  use  of  pillar  letter  boxes  having  folly  succeeded, 
I  intend  aoon  largely  to  increase  their  numMrt  especially  in 
London. 

Free  delireries  were  established  last  year  at  1,327  places  where 
none  bad  formerly  existed ;  and  at  649  other  places  the  free  delivery 
was  extended  or  otherwise  improved. 

Experience  having  confirmed  the  advantsffes  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  travelling  Post  Offices,  several  additional  offices  of  this 
kind  have  been  provided.  Much  greater  use  also  has  been  made  of 
the  i4>oaratu8  for  exchanging  Mail  bags  on  railways. 

Exclusive  of  conveyance  by  steam-vessels  and  boats,  and  not 
counting  the  walks  of  letter-carriers  and  rural  messengers,  or  the 
carriage  of  the  Mails  from  Post  Offices  to  railway  stations,  the 
whole  distance  over  which  Mails  are  now  conveyed  within  the 
United  Kingdom  is  nearly  59,000  miles  per  week  day,  being  about 
2,000  miles  more  than  at  the  end  of  1854.  This  increase  is  wholly 
ID  railway  conveyance.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  by  the  subjoined 
tablci  that  more  than  half  the  duty  is  still  performed  by  coaches 
sad  Mail  carta. 


ExouKn    - 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  chargeable  letters  deliv. 
ered  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  jear,  with  the  rate  of 
increase^  and  the  proportion  of  letters  to  population.* 


Knolawd 

Ireland     -        -        - 

Scotland  -        .        - 

UmITBD  KlXODOK  • 

Number  of 

Letters  tn 

1855. 

InereMeper 

Cent,  on 

Number  In 

1864. 

FroportiODof  Lettmto 
Population. 

368  millions. 
42      ., 
46      „ 

About  2} 
„     24 
M      44 

1 
About  19  to  each  penoo.  i 
»»       7            ft 
..     15 

456      „ 

„      8 

»     16 

As  compared  with  last  year  this  number  shows  an  increase  of  13 
millions ;  and  as  compared  with  the  last  year  before  the  introdnction 
of  the  Penny  Postage  (1839),  an  increase  of  380  millions,  or  ezictlj 
six-fold. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  rate  of  increase  in  letters  as  com* 
pared  in  each  case  with  the  number  in  the  preceding  year,  has  been 
as  follows : — 

per  Gent* 


1851     - 

4 

1852    . 

5^ 

1853    - 

8i 

1854     . 

8 

1855     - 

■        2f 

Average 

about 

.        54 

The  number  of  Valentines  passing  through  the  Post  Office  tjnj 
year,  as  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  in  Valentine 
week,  is  upwards  of  800,000.  The  largest  proportion*  is  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  in  both  these  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  namber 
is  increasing,  but  in  Ireland  it  is  on  the  decrease. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  letters  nearly  a  quarter  are  delivered  in 
London  and  the  suburban  district ;  and  counting  those  also  which 
are  despatched,  nearly  half  the  letters  pass  through  the  London 
Office. 

The  number  of  letters  given  in  the  foregoing  statements  inclades 
colonial  and  foreign  as  well  as  inland  letters;  though  even  in  the 
aggregate  the  colonial  and  foreign  letters  delivered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  form  but  a  small  fraction,  not  more  than  about  one  fiftieth, 
of  the  whole  number  of  letters. 

Of  the  increase  of  13  millions  last  year  in  the  number  o(  letters, 

*  This  table  is  to  some  extent  an  estimate,  being  the  result  of  a  cbU 
culation  founded  on  a  record  of  the  actual  number  of  letters  deliTeit-d 
in  one  week  of  each  montii  m  the  year.  At  page  56  in  the  Appendix 
will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  number  of  letters  in  each  year  since 
1838. 
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about  300.000  were  in  letters  from  Australia;  &bout  150,000  in 
letters  from  the  East  Indies ;  about  70,000  from  Canada ;  about 
340,000  from  France ;  and  about  340,000  also  from  Prussia ;  owing 
chiefly  in  the  latter  case  to  the  letters  from  our  fleet  in  the  Baltic 
comioff  throngh  Prussia. 

In  the  letters  from  the  United  States  there  was  a  decreae  of  more 
than  500,000^  owing  probably  to  the  diminished  frequency  of  postal 
commanication  caused  by  the  withdrawal,  for  the  purposes  of  war,  of 
some  of  the  mail  packets.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  letters 
from  Canada  might  seem  scarcely  consistent  with  such  explanation  ; 
since  the  less  frequency  of  postal  communication  applied  to  both 
cases.  In  that  of  Canada,  however,  there  was  a  large  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  postage,  while  there  was  no  such  reduction  as  respects 
the  United  States. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  last  Report  to  the  large  number  of 
letters  passing  between  our  soldiers  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  their  families  and  friends  at  home ;  but  great  as  was  the  number 
in  1654,  It  was  still  greater  last  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
Table ;  which  is  exclusive  of  ship  letters  and  of  letters  from  persons 
^i>g^^<l  in  the  Transport  Service  :— 

LsTTBRS  via  France. 


T«r. 


To  the  Aftn^ 
and  Nary. 


From  the  Atmy    Total  to  atad  fH>m  the 
«nd  Nary.      |       Army  aod  NaVy. 


dmonths,  1854  - 
I 
12  months,  1855  . 


282,000 
762,858 


325,000 
1,198,853     j 


607,000 
1,961.711 


Thus  it  appears  that  last  year,  through  France  alone,  nearly  two 
millions  of  letters  passed  between  the  people  of  this  country  and 
Her  M^esty's  Army  and  Navy  in  the  East ;  a  number  greater  than 
that  which  passed  during  the  same  time  between  the  United  Kingdom 
sod  the  East  Indies  or  Australia,  or  any  foreign  country,  except 
France,  and  the  United  States;  the  inhabitants  of  these  latter 
countries,  with  the  English  families  residing  there,  being  the  only 
people  who  last  year  exchanged  with  us  a  larger  number  of  letters 
than  our  Army  and  Navy  in  the  East. 

With  reference  to  the  number  of  returned,  mis-sent,  or  redirected 
letters,  Mr.  Scudamore,  Chief  Examiner  in  the  Receiver  and  Ac- 
countant General's  Office,  makes,  in  his  able  Report,  the  following 
statement; — "In  the  year  1838  the  postage  on  returned,  mis-sent, 
and  re-directed  letters,  amounted  to  4^  per  cent,  on  the  gross  revenue 
of  the  Post  Office  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  year  1841  (the  second 
after  the  adoption  of  Penny  Postage)  it  had  fallen  to  2^  per  cent  ; 
in  the  year  1852  it  had  fallen  to  one  per  cent.,  and  in  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1855,  it  was  only  three  quarters  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  Post  Office  of  Great  Britain  for  that  year.  It  is  but 
fair  to  say,  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  returned,  mis  sent, 
and  re-directed  letters,  is  mainly  due  to  the  improvement  of  the 
'system,  though  it  may  be  due  partlv  to  the  increased  intelligence  of 
26 
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the  writers,  and  partly  to  the  fact,  that  letters  are  not  now  (i 
the  days  of  heavy  postage)  written  merely  to  be  looked  at^  and  re{ 
by  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  addressed.*' 

Last  year  the  number  of  returned  letters*  that  is,  of  letters  w 
were  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  and  returned  to  the  write 
consequence  of  the  attempts  to  delirer  them  having  failed,  was  nc 
2,400,000,  or  about  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number  of  lei 
posted. 

The  number  of  newspapers  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office 
year  was  nearly  600,000. 

The  population  in  the  Colonies  being  more  scattered  and 
settled  than  that  of  the  mother  country,  the  proportion  of  retui 
letters  there  appears  to  be  much  gpneater  than  with  ua.  Espec 
does  this  seem  to  be  the  case  in  Victoria ;  for  while  the  whole  nuD 
of  letters  sent  to  that  Colony  last  year  was  about  360,000,  more  i 
42.000,  or  about  12  per  cent.»  were  returned,  as  undelivered  and 
applied  for.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  nearly  40,000  of  tl 
letters  had  been  pre-paid,  and  nearly  1,500  had  even  been  reguia 
Of  nearly  2,000,000  letters  sent  to  the  United  States  last  y 
more  than  103,000,  or  about  &ve  per  cent.>  were  returned ;  bu 
these  the  great  majority  had  been  posted  unpaid. 

Of  about  2,300,000  letters  sent  to  France  last  year,  d7»000, 
about  one  and  a  half  per  cent.,  were  returned ;  about  two-thirdi 
them  having  been  posted  unpaid. 

The  proportion  of  letters  sent  in  envelopes  is  still  increasing,  i 
is  now,  as  respects  Inland  letters,  as  much  as  93  per  cent.  ;  and  e 
in  the  case  of  Colonial  and  Foreign  letters,  71  per  cent. 

Excluding  official  packets,  the  average  weight  of  an  Inland  \eti 
or  packet  paying  the  full  letter  rate,  is  between  a  quarter  and 
third  of  an  ounce ;  that  of  a  Colonial  letter  rather  more  thai 
third  of  an  ounce ;  and  that  of  a  Foreign  letter  rather  less  U 
a  Quarter  of  an  ounce. 

The  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers,  and  the  substi 
tion  of  a  postage  charge,  have  caused  a  decrease  of  about  one-fourtl: 
the  number  of  newspapers  posted  ;  nevertheless  (retransmissions 
eluded,)  there  are  still  posted  about  71  millions  of  newspapers  i 
annum,  or  nearly  200,000  every  day.  Of  these  much  the  larg 
portion  still  bear  the  impressed  stamp. 

It  appears  by  information  obtained  from  the  Commissioners 
Inland  Revenue,  that  about  93,000/.  was  received  between  the  30 
J  une  laet  (when  the  compulsory  newspaper  stamp  was  abolished)  ai 
the  31st  December,  for  impressed  stamps  to  enable  newspapers 
pass  free  through  the  post ;  and  during  tne  same  time  about  25,00( 
was  received  ix>r  postage  labels  employed  for  the  same  purpos 
These  sums,  which  together  amount  to  about  118,000/.  for  the  hi 
year,  or  to  236,000/.  for  a  year,  show  a  loss,  as  compared  with  tl 
amount  of  the  former  newspaper  stamp  duty,  of  about  242,0O0A ;  ( 
of  rather  more  than  one  half. 

The  average  weight  of  the  newspapers  which  pass  through  tl 
Post  office  is  now  about  three  ounces  each ;  this  average  havin 
decreased,  since  the  abolition  of  the  newspaper  stamp,  by  about  hsi 
im  ounce. 
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The  aamber  of  book  paekots,  •zclosive  of  newspapers,  which  now 
pan  through  the  London  Office,  is  at  the  rate  of  about  1,400,000  per 
aonanoj  being  an  increase  of  more  than  a  million,  or  of  273  per  cent, 
on  the  number  in  1854.  Concurrently^  however,  with  this  increase 
in  number,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  average  weight  per 
packet*  from  ten  ounces  to  four  and  a  half  ounces ;  so  that  the  increase 
10  the  total  weight  is  less  than  70  per  cent. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  book  packets  consist  of  tradesmen's 
eircolars  and  catalognes  ;  which,  when  mora  than  half  an  ounce  in 
weighty  can  now  be  forwarded  most  cheaply  as  book  packets.  This 
term  is  used  to  comprehend  all  printed  matter,  except  newspapers 
bearing  an  impressed  stamp. 

As  already  stated,  about  half  the  letters  of  the  whole  kingdom 
pass  through  the  London  Office.  As  London  is  the  chief  place  of 
publication,  it  is  probable  that  a  yet  larger  portion  of  the  book 
packets  pass  through  this  Office ;  but,  assuminff  the  proportion  to 
oe  the  same  as  with  letters,  the  whole  number  otbook  packets  posted 
in  the  United  Kingodm  is  now  at  the  rate  of  about  3,000,000  per 
annum. 

The  great  increase  in  number  is  chiefly  attributable  to  a  large 
reduction  in  postage  made  last  summer ;  the  present  charge  being 
only  one  penny  for  four  ounces;  but  in  part  also  to  the  extension  of 
the  Inland  Book  Post  to  the  British  Forces  engaged  in  the  war,  and 
to  the  Foreign  Legion  stationed  at  Heligoland. 
Including  five  branches  in  large  towns,  63  new  Money  Order  Offices 
were  opened  last  year,  making  a  total  of  1,935. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  1,280  Money  Order  Offices  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  subjoined  tables  show  the  number  of  Money  Orders  issued 
during  the  year,  with  other  particulars.* 


— 

NnmlMr 

oflfoiwy 

Onion 

iMoed. 

Amount. 

u 

Profit  after 
dedactlng 
Expenses. 

Proportion  of 

Moaor  Orders 

Issued  to 

PopoUaon. 

BrauLn  tm  Walb* 

11II.AS0     ... 

SooTLAarp  ... 

444,730 
46M76 

£      i,  d.                   £ 
9,40S,104    i    S     6            90,514 
76S,0<O    9    8     9      hem     967 
869,616    4    0     4i  i             096 

1  to  abont  4  persons 

I              »               *            »t 

Unm  Korasox 

B,807<41f' 11,009,979  U    9  |  6i  >        20,969 

1               «              •           « 

•  In  order  to  aroid  the  delay  which  is  necessary  for  completing,  in 
^  pvtioulan,  the  financial  accounts  of  the  year,  the  snms  given  in  this 
Beport,  whether  relating  to  Money  Orders  or  to  the  General  Revenue 
and  Expenditure,  are,  in  part,  the  result  of  estimate;  but  it  is  believed 
thst  any  etfror  which  may  exist  is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable. 
At  p«g«  sf^  in  the  Appendix  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  Money 
Orders  issued  in  each  year  since  1839. 
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Annual  Incbvasb  in  the  AmouDt  receired  for  Monst  Orders  itsoc 
in  the  last  Five  Years,  as  compared  in  each  case  with  the  Amooi 
receiyed  in  the  Year  preceding. 


J 

Emolakd  and  Walss. 

SCOTLAVD. 

XJmtmD  KniQoc 

1861 
1862 
1863 
1854 

Aboat  41 J 

•*    xtf  increase. 

r.  vj 

Aboat  41 J 

♦•    Lflncrease. 

::  ?) 

Aboat  111 

Aboat  4  ^ 

eIf 

Total  Profit  or  Loss  in  each  of  the  last  eight  years : — 

Profit.  Loss. 

£  £ 

.        .        5,745 


1848 

_ 

1849 

322 

1850 

3,236 

1851 

7,437 

1852 

10,689 

1853 

14,149 

1854 

16,167 

1855 

20,252 

It  appears  that  while  the  number  of  Orders  issued  in  Ireland  hj 
increased,  the  number  paid  in  Ireland  has  diminished ;  also,  that  tt 
Orders  granted  in  Ireland  are  generally  for  larger  sums  ths 
heretofore. 

These  facts  afford  additional  evidence  of  the  greater  faciliti< 
now  existing  in  that  part  of  the  empire  for  obtaining  lucrati^ 
employment,  and  of  the  consequently  diminished  tendency  to  see 
employment  in  England 

Increased  facilities  have  been  afforded  for  obtaining  Money  Ordei 
by  dispensing  with  certain  precautions  which  experience  has  show 
to  be  unnecessary. 

How  far  it  may  be  owing  to  these  greater  facilities  I  cannot  say 
but  it  appears  that  the  number  of  Money  Orders  issued  in  the  las 
quarter  of  1855  was  not  only  greater  than  that  in  any  previou 
quarter  of  this  or  any  other  year,  but  showed  a  more  rapid  rate  o 
increase  than  at  any  previous  time. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  arrangements  were  made  for  extsnd 
ing  the  Money  Order  system  to  our  Army  in  the  East,  so  as  to  giv 
our  soldiers  a  ready  means  of  sending  money  to  their  families;  bn 
as  yet  there  has  scarcely  been  time  for  remittances  to  arrive.* 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made,  and  will  shortly  comeiot* 
operation,  for  enabling  all  sailors  on  foreign  service  to  send  mone; 


•  March  17th.  The  system  has  now  been  in  operation  about  eigh 
weeks,  and  the  money  received  in  this  country  already  amounts  to  mor 
than  13,000/. 
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home  by  means  of  Money  Orders  obtainable  through  the  paymaster 
of  the  ship  in  which  each  man  may  be  serving. 

80  g^eat  has  been  the  increase  of  Money  Order  business  at  some 
towns,  that  at  Liverpool  nearly  twice  as  many  Orders  were  issued 
and  paid  in  the  single  month  of  December  last,  as  in  the  whole  of 
the  year  1840,  while  at  Birmingham  the  corresponding  increase  is 
even  foarfold. 

One*tenth  part  of  all  the  Money  Order  payments  in  England  and 
Wales  in  December  last  was  made  at  the  Chief  Office  in  London. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  pertinacity  of  a  careless  habit  in 
individoaU  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  while  of  the  ordinary  class 
of  Money  Orders  issued,  only  1  in  837  is  allowed  to  lapse  from 
neglect  in  presentation,  nevertheless,  of  those  orders  which,  though 
bemg  too  late  in  the  first  instance,  are  renewed  for  a  certain  period 
on  the  payment  of  a  second  commission,  1  in  39  is  again  overlooked 
and  allowed  to  lapse. 

In  conclading  his  report,  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Controller  of  the 
Money  Order  Office,  states  as  follows : — 

**  With  reference  to  the  alterations  in  the  system  of  Money  Order 
accounts  recommended  by  the  Commissi  oners,  and  which  commenced 
1st  Janaarj»  1855, 1  beg  to  sav  that  they  have  been  fully  carried  out, 
and  it  is  with  much  pleasure  I  am  enabled  to  state  they  have  in  every 
res{>ect  answered ;  and  although  these  changes  have  been  accom- 
panied hy  a  steady  and  constant  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Office, 
the  work  has  proceeded  most  satisfactorily.** 

The  alteration  in  the  system  of  accounts  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  dispensed  with  the  labour  of  21  clerks,  and  this  after  pre- 
vious simplifications  originating  in  the  department,  which  had 
produced  a  saving  of  labour  equal  to  that  of  75  clerks. 

Owing^  however,  to  the  constantly  increasing  business  of  the 
Department,  improvement,  even  when  it  economises  labour,  is  not 
attended  with  the  painful  duty  of  discarding  officers.  The  difficulty 
is  met  by  simply  omitting  to  fill  up  vacancies. 

So  far  as  tne  test  of  time  has  yet  been  applied,  the  new  system  of 
appointment  and  promotion  recommended  bv  the  Treasury  Commis* 
siooers— concurred  in  by  my  predecessor,  and  adopted  by  your  Lord- 
ships about  a  year  and  a  halt  ago,f-haa  operated  very  beneficially  ; 
so  beneficially  indeed,  that  the  Commissioners  are  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  whole  Department ;  and  I  may  add  that  indirectly 
thev  have  conferred  an  important  benefit  on  the  country  at  large. 

Complaints  have,  indeed,  been  made,  notwithstanding  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  the  change  was  effected ;  but  many  of  these  com- 
plaints have  come  from  persons  who,  under  the  present  improved 
plan  of  appointment,  would  never  have  been  admitted  into  the 
lervice,  and  whose  withdrawal  would  certainly  be  a  great  relief. 
Still,  as  it  would  be  cruel  to  dismiss  them,  however  unfortunate  may 
have  been  their  original  appointment,  1  purpose  to  retain  them  in 
the  service^  excepting  of  course  any  that  may  forfeit  their  claim  to 
consideration  by  misconduct. 

In  some  instances,  voluntary  resignation  has  followed  the  loss  of 
all  hope  of  obtaining  preferment  except  by  merit. 
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Erroneous  reports  having  appeared  in  some  of  the  newapapei 
regarding  the  London  letter-carriers*  1  have  inserted  in  thm  Appei 
diz  a  copy  of  the  reply  which  under  my  directions  was  mmde  by  tl 
Controller  of  the  Circulation  department  to  sui^  of  tfatf  Utta 
carriers  as  signed  the  memorial  respecting  alleged  grierances. 

The  general  effact  of  the  new  system  has  been  g^reattr  energy  an 
increased  efficiency. 

In  the  Circulation  Department  there  has  not  yet  been  time  1 
give  the  new  arrangements  (which  involve  a  reconstmctlon  of  tl 
classes  according  to  qualification  and  efficiency)  a  fair  trial :  but  tl 
following  statements  will  shew  the  working  of  the  systena  in  otbi 
departments : — 

Mr.  Scudamore,  Chief  Examiner  in  the  Receiver  and  Aeeonntai 
Oenerars  office,  addressing  the  head  of  his  department,  says,  **  Tl 
Cashier  and  the  Book-keeper  have  deshred  me  to  add  to  m j  ow 
their  expressions  of  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  officers  i 
our  respective  branches.  Last  year  vour  attention  was  drawn  t 
the  officers  employed  in  the  examination  of  Postmasters'  aecoanti 
and  to  the  great  mass  of  work  performed  by  them,  and  also  by  th 
officers  in  the  Book-keepers'  branch.  -It  is  needless  for  me  to  ad 
that  the  same  amount  ot  work  is  still  performed  by  them  ;  bat 
wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  certain  items  of  the  work  perforsB 
ed  in  the  Expenditure  branch  and  in  the  Cashier's  branch. 

<<  In  the  expenditure  branch  upwards  of  18,000  Payment  Warraol 
(exclusive  of  Salary  Warrants)  and  each  having  a  correspondtni 
account,  were  prepared  and  issued  in  the  year  1835. 

''In  the  Cashier's  branch  upward.*  of  118,000  remittance  lett«n 
were  received  from  Postmasters  in  the  year  1855,  being  an  increase 
of  about  10,000  on  the  letters  of  the  previous  year, 

*'  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  you  that  the  amount  of  moaej 
which  p^ses  through  the  Expenditure  and  Cash  branches  of  thi 
office  on  Revenue  and  Money  Order  account  is  quite  independent  oi 
the  Gross  Revenue  of  the  Post  Office,  and  that  changes  whieh  dc 
not  increase  the  Revenue,  but  only  hasten  the  collection  of  it,  ver) 
greatly  increase  the  work  of  this  office. 

**  As  an  evidence  of  the  amount  of  work  performed  in  eertain 
branches  of  your  Office,  and  of  the  increased  activity  of  those  who 
collect  and  distribute  the  Revenue,  I  will  add.  that  in  the  year  1854 
there  passed  through  your  Office,  on  Revenue  and  Money  Order 
accounts,  upwards  of  4,685,000/.,  and  in  the  year  1855  upwards  of 
4,986,000/.,  beine  an  increased  circulation  of  301,000// 

Mr.  Jackson,  Controller  of  the  Money  Order  Office  in  London, 
states  :-^*<  My  own  endeavours  have  been  ably  seconded  by  those  of 
my  chief  clerk  and  the  flrst-class  clerks ;  and  indeed  the  whole  body 
of  officers  have  shown  the  utmost  seal  and  industry  throughout  ths 
year.  Much  good  has  already  arisen,  and  I  feel  confident  tbe  best 
results  may  be  expected  from  the  present  admirable  system  of  pro* 
motion,  which  so  fully  nrovides  for  the  advancement  of  those  who 
merit  it,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  preliminary  examinatioo 
to  which  candidates  are  subjected,  has  supplied  a  wore  efficient  clsss 
of  probationary  clerks  than  was  the  case  |»eviously." 
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Mr.  Long,  Accountant  in  the  Dublin  Office,  reports: — "lam 
itroDf^Ij  of  opinion  that  the  efficiency  of  this  Department  under  the 
preMnt  arrangements,  will  permit  hereafter  an  increase  of  business 
to  ba  performed  without  an  addition  being  made  to  its  present 
force." 

Id  a  aubsequent  part  of  his  report  Mr.  Long  speaks  more  speci- 
fically of  the  good  results  of  the  plan  of  probation  before  appointment, 
of  the  re-arrangements  of  the  classes  according  to  efficiency,  of  an 
augmentation  of  the  salaries,  and  of  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
promotion  by  merit. 

Mr.  Lang,  Controller  of  the  Circulation  Department  in  the 
Edinburgh  Office,  states : — **  It  affords  me  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
add,  that  the  revision  of  this  Department,  which  took  place  in  April 
last,  baa  been  attended  with  success  and  manifest  advantage  to  the 
public  service.  Also,  that  the  system  of  promotion  by  merit,  then 
mtrodnced,  has  animated  officers  of  all  grades  with  a  measure  of  zeal 
which  has  csontribnted  greatly  to  their  efficiracy.*' 

Of  22  candidates  for  Clerkships  in  the  London  Office,  last  year,  1 1 
were,  on  examination,  appointed,  and  1 1  were  rejected ;  and  of  8 
candidates  in  Dublin,  4  were  appointed  and  4  rejected. 

Of  431  candidates  for  the  situation  of  Letter  Carrier  in  London, 
SIS  were  appointed  and  118  rejected  ;  and  there  was  a  similar  pro- 
porUoQ  in  Dublin ;  but  in  Edinburgh  the  proportion  of  rejections 
was  larger,  although  the  examination  there  is  not  at  all  more  strict. 
The  arrangement  for  allowing  provincial  Postmasters  to  appoint 
their  own  Clerks  having  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  in  securing 
the  selection  of  better  qualified  officers,  and  rendering  it  practicable 
«nd  juat  to  hold  the  Postmasters  to  a  higher  degree  of  responsibility, 
it  is  my   intention  to  take  another  step  in  the  same  direction,  by 

E'ving  to   the  Postmasters   of  the  larger  towns   the  choice  of  their 
fitter  Carriers. 

Before  the  appointment  of  any  Clerk  under  this  arrangement  is 
confirmed,  the  Postmaster  is  required  to  make  a  written  report  on 
the  candidate's  age,  character,  and  qualifications,  accompanied  with 
a  specimen  of  his  writing  and  power  of  calculation,  together  with  a 
medical  certificate  respecting  his  health  and  constitution  ;  and  I 
shall  lay  down  a  similar  regulation  with  regard  to  Letter  Carriers. 
As  respects  both  provincial  Clerks  and  Letter  Carriers  also,  I  intend 
to  make  the  appointment^  iu  the  first  instance,  probationary  only, 
to  depend  for  ultimate  confirmation  on  the  receipt  of  a  satisfactory 
report  at  the  end  of  six  months ;  as  is  the  case  in  the  Metropolitan 
Ofiees. 

The  Lstter  Carriers,  in  several  of  the  larger  provincial  towns, 
have  been  dressed  in  unifonn^  like  those  in  London  ;  an  alteration 
which  has  been  found  not  only  to  promote  their  general  comfort,  but 
to  prevent  loitering  and  qeglect  of  duty. 

The  revision  of  the  offices  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  an<l  at 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow,  mentioned  in  the  First 
Aonaal  Report,  lias  been  carried  into  enect;  and  similar  revisions 
have  been  completed  at  Bath,  Birmingham,  Gatebhead,  Hull, 
Nottingham,  Plymouth,  Sheffield,  and  otaei*  towns.     Considerable 
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progress  also  has  been  made  in  revising  the  other  chief  provineu 
PoHt  Offices. 

In  accordance  with  the  rule  that  experience  had  shown  to  I 
necessary  in  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Depjurtments*  it  i 
now  a  regulation  of  the  Post  Office  that  no  person  in  its  service*  aha 
make  an  application  for  increase  of  salary  or  promotion,  exce] 
throuffh  his  immediate  Official  Superior ;  with  a  provision,  howerei 
that  it  an  officer  have  good  ground  for  believing  that  his  applicatio 
has  not  been  duly  considered,  he  may  write  direct  to  the  Postaiast< 
General. 

Officers  who  infringe  this  rule  will  be  liable  to  punishment.  It  : 
most  important  m  every  way  to  make  the  officers  of  the  departmei 
feel  that  they  must  rely  entirely  on  their  own  exertions  and  merit 
for  advancement,  and  that  no  interest,  except  that  which  is  felt  i 
a  deserving  man  by  those  charged  with  his  superintendence,  wiU  h 
of  any  avail. 

Earlv  last  year  it  was  determined  to  appoint,  as  a  r^^ar  office 
of  the  department,  a  medical  gentleman  to  take  charge  of  the  healt 
of  the  large  number  of  Letter  Carriers  attached  to  the  Chief  Office 
to  examine  candidates  for  admission  to  the  service,  and  to  perfori 
other  medical  duties.  I  know  that  it  was  Lord  Canning's  intentioi 
to  nominate  to  this  office  Dr.  Gavin,  whose  assiduity  and  success  i 
the  performance  of  similar  duties  during  the  chofef a  epidemic  o 
1854,  were  spoken  of  in  the  last  report;  and  this  intention  woul< 
have  been  acted  upon  but  for  Dr.  Gavin*s  untimely  death  whilst  oi 
temporary  absence  to  assist  in  the  organisation  of  the  militar 
hospitals  in  the  East.  The  post  was  subsequently  conferred  oi 
Dr.  Waller  Lewis,  a  gentleman  who,  like  Dr.  Gavin,  had  g^vei 
much  previous  attention  to  the  means  of  improving  the  sanitary  con 
dition  of  large  bodies  of  men. 

Dr.  Lewis'  first  periodical  Report  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
and  your  Lordships  will  be  glad  to  perceive  that  the  general  bealtl 
of  the  officers  since  his  appointment  has  on  the  whole  been  verj 
satisfactory ;  although  he  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  causes  ii 
existence,  particularly  such  as  relate  to  the  condition  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  many  of  the  Letter  Carriers,  which  prevent  the  health  froa 
bemff  so  good  as  it  might  be.* 

The  general  freedom  from  disease  which  seems  to  be  enjoved  bj 
the  occupants  of  the  model  houses  that  have  been  erected  in  the  last 
few  years,  affiords  ground  for  hoping  that  immunity  from  sickness 
to  a  similar  extent  might  be  enjoyed  by  the  Letter  Carriers  if  their 
dwellings  were  equally  good  ;  an  object  which  might  in  some  degree 
be  attained  by  the  erection  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Post  Office 
of  suitable  buildings,  available,  on  the  payment  of  a  moderate  rent, 
to  such  of  the  Letter  Carriers  as  might  desire  to  live  there. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  be  beneficial  to  the  men,  not  only  bj 
affording  them  better  dwellings,  but  by  saving  their  time  and  labour 


*  The  chief  illness  was  diarrhcea,  and  rheuraatisro.  Of  2,000  officers, 
9B6  were  attended,  Total  deaths,  8.  Of  these  5  were  from  Phthisis, 
1  from  disease  of  the  heart,  I  from  dropsy,  1  from  softening  of  the  brain. 
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io  walking  to  and  from  the  Office  ;  while  to  the  Department  much 
convenienoe  would  be  given  by  the  opportunity  of  speedily  summon- 
ioff  an  increased  force  on  the  arrival  of  any  large  Mail  from  abroad. 

1  do  not  propose  that  such  buildinn  should  be  put  up  and  main- 
tsined  at  the  cost  of  Government*  as  1  think  the  undertaking  is  more 
suitable  to  a  public  company  ;  but  the  Department  might  afford  aid 
by  securing  to  the  company  its  rents*  deducting  the  same  from  the 
wages  of  such  Letter  Camers  as  become  tenants. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  last  Report  to  some  measures  which 
bad  been  taken  {hj  payments  of  part  of  the  premiums)  for  encou- 
raging the  officers  of  the  Department  to  insure  their  lives.  This 
measure  has  proved  very  acceptable,  and  many  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  it,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
Beport  on  the  Receiver  and  Accountant- Ghinersrs  Department  :>^ 

"  Table  showing  the*"  Amount  and  Naturb  of  the  Aid  in  Payment 
of  Premiums  on  Life  Insurances  afforded  to  officers  of  the  Post 
Office  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1855. 


EsraLAH*    . 
iUiLAan>     - 

SCOTIASTD    - 


1ft      198 

—        11 

9    '    47 


34    !  2ftl 


liili 


23 


181 
16 


17S 


888 
76  . 


flJ*!    Amount. 

a  1  paid  in  aid  of 
}Bo\  PrenUums. 

£€€, 


701 

-{ 


4* 

rather 
moie 
than  3 


969    4    7 
142  16  11 
}  213  18    « 


1,814  19    0 


**T4BLB   showing  the   Ages    on    which    the    various    Officers 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  Table  insured  their  Lives. 


Avm. 

Enfdand 
and  Wales. 

Seottend. 

Irdaad. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Under  20  jean 
M7e»aaiul.iuiderS0   „     -       -       - 

'M           "            So   "     I      ;      I 
|60             „              70    „     -        -        - 

181 

292 

183 

72 

19 

8 
84 

81 
84 
IS 
« 

8 
29 

28 
13 
8 

7 
178 
402 
246 
100 
26 

j                                            TOTAI, 

701 

171 

80 

963" 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  many  of  these  insurances  were 
effected  in  consequence  of  the  aid  given  by  the  Department  (equal  to 
one-fiith  part  of  the  whole  premium),  but  it  is  believed  that  about 
nne  third  of  the  policies  in  England  and  Scotland  are  due  to  this 
aid,  and  about  one-half  in  Ireland. 

It  had  been  the  practice  among  the  General  Post  Letter  Carriers 
on  the  death  of  any  one  of  their  number,  to  make  a  collection  to  pay 
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th«  cost  of  the  fuuttral,  and  to  famish  the  widow  with  a  tempc 
fund  for  tht  support  of  the  family.  The  contrihutions  were  I 
2b.  from  each  man,  according  to  seniority,  every  one  beioff  expi 
to  ffive  with  reference  partly  to  the  time  be  had  been  in  the  ler 
and  partly  to  the  official  age  of  the  deceased  Letter  Carrier. 

Tne  sum  thus  raised  on  the  death  of  a  Letter  Carrier  ▼; 
generally  from  about  25/.  to  451. ;  but  owing  to  the  union  o 
two  corps  of  Letter  Carriers,  an  apprehension  arose  that  the  a 
tion  of  *'  funeral  money  '*  would  gradually  fail  into  disuse, 
consequently  that  the  iamilies  of  those  who  might  continue 
contributions  would  reap  no  benefit. 

Under  these  oircumstancee  my  predecessor  received  a  men 
from  the  General  Post  Letter  Carriers,  asking  for  assistance  in 
port  of  a  fund  to  which  many  of  them  had  lonjg  contributed 
which  they  had  looked  forward  to  as  a  means  of  affording  rel 
their  families  at  their  death. 

On  examination  it  was  found  that  if,  instead  of  engaging  U 
funeral  money,  each  of  the  memorialists,  when  he  entered  the  sei 
had  insured  his  life,  even  for  50/.,  in  some  regularly  constii 
Insurance  Office,  he  would  not  have  bad  to  pay  more  in  the  foi 
premium  than  he  had  had  to  contribute  in  funeral  money  ;  whil 
position  would  have  been  safe  from  all  danger  such  as  that  v 
had  given  rise  to  the  memorial. 

Proceeding  on  this  fact,  Lord  Canning  g^ve  directions  that  < 
Letter  Carrier  who  had  hitherto  paid  funeral  money,  should  be 
mitted  to  insure  his  life  for  50/.  in  a  regular  Office,  on  the  ui 
standing  that  the  difference  between  the  rate  of  premium  whic 
would  then  have  to  pay,  as  compared  with  what  would  have 
demanded  at  the  time  he  entered  the  service,  should  be  defrays 
the  Department ;  the  money  to  be  taken  from  the  fund  which 
Lordships  had  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Postm 
General  for  promoting  life  insurances. 

I  am  fflad  to  be  able  to  state  that  about  300  Letter  Carrien 
included  in  the  preceding  table,  have  thankfully  availed  thema 
of  Lord  Canning's  offer,  and  are  in  course  of  completing 
insurances. 

The  following  are  statements  of  the  Gross  Receipts,  Expend! 
and  Net  Revenue,  of  the  Department  during  the  year  1855.— 

Gross  Revenue. 

LeUers,  Book  Packets,  ^. :  £                £ 

England                -  .        2,244,000) 

Ireland            -            -  -     189,000  >   2,620/)00 

Scotland                -  -           187,000) 

Cvmmission  on  Money  Ordert :  £ 

England           .          -  .         83,000) 

Ireland            .          .  -           7,000  >         97.000 

Scotland          -           -  .            7,000) 


Total 


X2J  17,000 
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This  Sam  shows  an  appar«Dt  incnaM  of  15,000/.  on  the  Gross 
Bntomfor  1854,  which  was  estimated  at  2,669,000/,  but  which 
ietnallj  reached  2>702»00O.  Virtually,  however,  the  receipts  in 
1855,  instead  of  being  larger  than  those  of  1854,  were  somewhat  lens. 

The  discrepancy  is  thus  explained  ;  until  last  year  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Inland  Revenue,  under  whose  direction  the  Postage 
Labels  and  Stamped  Envelopes  are  manufactured,  paid  over  to  this 
Department  only  the  net  produce  of  the  Stamps  and  Envelopes 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  paper  and  manufacture ;  but  now  our 
accounts  are  on  the  one  hand  credited  with  the  gross  produce,  and 
o&  the  other  hand  are  debited  with  the  expense  of  paper  and 
msnufacture. 

As  compitred  with  the  year  1854,  the  gross  revenue  of  1855  is 
farther  increased  by  an  addition,  for  the  first  cime>  of  a  charge  for 
the  conveyance  of  Newspapers. 

▲s  already  stated,  the  greater  portion  of  this  charge  is  received 
for  impressed  Stamps  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Kevenue,  and 
ia  Dot  brought  into  the  Post  Office  accounts ;  but  that  which  is 
coUaeted  for  Postage  Labels,  amounting  to  between  a  fourth  and  a 
fifth  of  the  whole  (being  about  25,000^  out  of  about  II8>000/.  for 
the  hal^rear  eince  the  abolition  of  the  Newspaper  Stamp),  is  carried 
to  the  Postal  Bevenue,  and  forms  part  of  the  foregoing  sum  of 
2,711,000/. 

The  virtual  diminution  in  the  Gross  Revenue  of  the  Post  Office^ 
aotwithstandingthe  addition  just  named,  and  the  increase  of  letters, 
is  thus  explamed : — 

1st.  The  diminished  number  of  English  Mail  Fackets  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States  last  year,  owing  to  the  war,  not 
enly  reduced  the  correspondence,  but  transferred  a  large  portion  of 
the  remainder  from  the  British  to  the  American  Pacxets;  thus 
caving  a  decrease  of  not  less  than  85,000/.  in  our  share  of  the 
postsge;  to  which  must  be  added  about  16,000/  for  loss  caused  in 
the  same  way,  in  the  receipts  for  letters  to  Canada. 

2Dd.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  to 
France,  consequent  on  uie  reduction  of  postage,  already  referred  to, 
there  was  in  this  branch  also  a  loss  last  year  of  more  than  19,000/. ; 
but  I  think  it  not  impossible  that  this  loss  will  quidrly  diminish, 
and  that  before  many  years  have  passed^  the  amount  of  French 
postage  may  be  ai>  large  as  before. 

I  entertaia  similar  expectations  also,  and  a  yet  speedier  realization, 
with  regard  to  the  recent  reduction  in  Colonial  postage ;  and  am 
>opported  in  these  expectations  by  the  results  already  arrived  at. 
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Expenditure.* 

Salaries^  Pensions,  &c 

Buildings         

Conveyance  of  Mails  i — 

By  Railways     ...       £401,000 

„    Coachesy  Carts,  &c.  and  Wages  of  i     ^^^  q^q 

Mul  Guards        }  ' 

„    Packetsf 15,000 

Manufacture  of  Postage  Stamps,  &c.      ...       ...       •• 

Miscellaoeousy  including  the  conveyance  of  Mails  in 
Colonies  under  the  postal  direction  of  the  Post- 
master General ;  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails 
through  Effypt;  the  cost  of  the  Army  Post 
Office  ;  clothing  for  Letter  Carriers  and  Guards ; 

rents,  taxes,  law  expenses,  &c.  

Total 


:} 


£813. 
25, 


577, 


32, 


144, 


£1,591 


'the  sum,  after  deducting  32,000/.  for  the  manufacture  of  Pos 
Stamps,  (an  item  which,  as  already  explained,  i^pears  in  the  acco 
for  the  first  time,)  shows  an  apparent  increase  on  the  expenditui 
1854  of  146,000/. ;  but  £28,000  of  this  is  owing  to  the  circumst 
of  the  charge  for  railway  conveyance  in  the  year  1854  not  ha 
included  sums  which,  while  really  belonging  to  that  year's  exp€ 
ture,  were  not  paid  till  the  year  had  closed.  In  the  aceount 
1855,  however,  tne  sum  stated  shows,  as  nearlv  as  can  be  ascertai 
the  real  expense  incurred  without  regard  to. the  time  of  paym* 
and  this  course  will  be  adopted  in  all  future  accounts. 

Thus  corrected,  the  actual  increase  in  expenditure  last  year  < 
that  for  1854,  was  about  £\  18,000,  or  about  8  per  cent. 

The  following  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  increased  exp< 
ture : — 

Ist.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  Sorters  and  Letter  Carrie 
the  London  Office,  required  chiefly  on  account  of  the  holiday 
allowed  to  these  men  ;  the  adoption  of  a  higher  scale  of  salarie: 
Sorters  and  Letter  Carriers ;  and  an  enlargement  of  the  peni 
granted  to  these  officers  in  old  age. 


*  The  entries  under  this  head  show  the  expenditure  properly  a] 
tainiDg  to  the  year,  not  the  payments  actually  made. 

f  The  Packet  service  is  for  the  most  part  under  the  superintem 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  is  borne  on  the  expenditure  of  that  Departm 
the  Contractors  for  the  several  lines  being  subject,  in  most  case 
conditions  framed  with  other  objects  than  the  efficiency  of  the  p 
service.  The  abovesum  does  not  include  the^ payments  made  bj 
Admiralty. 

The  omission  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Post  Office  of  such  part  o 
cost  of  these  Packets  as  may  fairly  be  chargeable  to  that  Departme 
more  or  less  counterbalanced  by  the  omission  (under  tlie  head  of 
venue)  of  the  charge  for  the  tr<insraission  (inland)  of  stnmped  u 
papers. 
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Sndij.  An  additioD  to  the  salaries  of  most  other  officers  in  the 
London  Office,  resalting*  from  the  more  general  provision  of  an 
innoal  augmentation  made  in  the  scale  of  salaries  recommended  by 
the  Treasury  Commissioners.  v 

Srdly.  The  revision,  as  already  mentioned,  of  the  Post  Offices  in 
Dnblin  and  Edinburgh,  and  of  some  of  the  larger  provincial  towns. 
Tbii  revision  is  not  Tet  complete,  but  it  has  already  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  number  of  Clerks  and  Letter  Carriers,  and  of  raising 
the  salaries  of  many  who  were  already  in  the  service ;  producing  in 
the  aggregate  an  enlarged  annual  expence  of  about  32,000/. ;  to 
which  sura  must  be  added  about  5,000/.  for  uniforms,  supplied,  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  Letter  Carriers  in  Liverpool,  Olasgow,  Man- 
chester* Bristol,  and  Birmingham^  and  to  a  certain  class  of  Letter 
Carriers  in  London. 

4thly.  Increased  use  of  Rdlways,  accelerations  of  Mails,  and 
enlarged  Postal  accommodation  generally ;  amounting  in  annual  cost 
to  more  than  20,000/. 

5thlY.  Increased  expense  of  the  Army  Post  Office. 

In  tbe  last  Report  it  was  stated  that  there  would  probably  be  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the  year  1855  as 
compared  with  that  of  1854 ;  and  I  expect  a  further  considerable 
increase  in  1856. 

The  following  tables  may  prove  interesting  to  some  of  onr 
readers : — 

Ratb  per  miU^  paid  to  the  various  Railways  for  carrying  the  Mails  : 

Chester  to  Burkenhead      ... 

Dublin  to  Drogheda 

Leeds  to  Selby 

London  to  Bristol  and  Gloucester      ...  ... 

Ipnrich  to  Colchester        ..  ...  ... 

Ely  to  Yarmouth 
Peterboro' to  Grimsby 
London  to  Dover 
Londondeny  to  Strabane... 

Arbroath  to  Aberdeen 

Lancaster  to  Carlisle 

Southampton  to  Dorchester 

Perth  to  Dundee 

Dublin  to  Galway  ...  ...  ...  *    ., 

ToriL  to  Berwick 

Dundee  to  Arbroath 

Preston  to  Liverpool 

Dandalk  to  Castleblayney 

Ptrkfeide  to  Preston 

Exeter  to  Plymouth 

Qnmge  Court  (near  Gloucester)  to  Haverfordwest 

Drogheda  to  Dublin 

Drogheda  to  Dundalk 

Dublin  to  Cork 

Idmerick  Junction  to  Limerick 


9, 

2 

a. 
0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Oi 

2 

0* 

2 

I 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

8i 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

6 

3 

7 

3 

7 

3 

9 

4 

0 

4 

6 

4 

6 
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An  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Poftage,  &c./M»Ueeled  at  the  ttnaeni 
tioned  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  indndiBK  Foit 
Stamps  sold  by  this  Department,  and  br  the  Oflloe  of  Inland 
renue  and  its  Agents*  dnnng  the  Years  lo34  and  1855. 


1M4.* 

1855 

Enoland. 

£. 

£. 

London 

S22,985t 

817.888 

Bath  .. 

14,049 

18.765 

Birmingham 

86,819 

85.605 

Bradford.  YorkAiw 

11,820 

ll.SSM 

Bristol 

20,479 

28,510 

Cheltenham 

9.291 

9,691 

CoTentrj 

4,566 

4.365 

Derby 

7.818 

8.202 

Exeter 

9,641 

10,118 

Hull  •••               ...                ...               •«. 

16,190 

16.575 

Leeds 

19.817 

19.525 

Leicester 

6,806 

7.227 

Lirerpool 

91.909 

92,842 

Macclesfield 

1,949 

2,015 

Manchester 

74,736 

78»lil 

Newcastle-on -TVne 

17.231 

18,484 

Norwich 

10.626 

11,229 

Nottingham 

10.426 

10.528 

Plymouth 

10,259 

10,197 

Portsmouth 

9.744 

10,858 

Newcastle,  StafTordshirc,  and  Potteries... 

5.617 

4.507 

Preston 

6,852 

6,786 

Sheffield 

13.947 

14,509 

Southampton 

10,772 

12,-^ 

WolTerhampton  ., 

7,873 

8.086 

York                   '••« 

9,447 

9^904 

Ireland. 

Dublin 

58,676 

48,499 

Belfast 

9,682 

10.852 

Cork 

10,188 

10.465 

Drogheda 

1,984 

2,084 

Limerick 

6.971 

7.864 

Londonderry  ^     ... 

4,099 

4,299 

Waterford 

8,179 

8,099 

Scotland. 

Edinburgh 

41,612 

4l4Hi 

Aberdeen 

10.738 

10.918 

Dundee 

7.912 

8,144 

Glasgow 

58.136 

57.788 

Perth 

3,720 

8.725 

StirUng 

8,650 

3,608 

•  The  amount  of  Postage,  &c.  for  1854  is  made  up  to8l8t  Decemb 

the  Stamps  sold  by  tho  Inland  Reyenue  Department  to  5th  January,  18 

t  Including  178.451/.  for  postage  charged  to  QoYemment  Departmei 

t  Including  159,906/.  for  postage  charged  to  QoTemment  Departmes 
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From  this  oondensation  of  tlie  chief  topics  of  tlie  two  Be- 
ports  before  U8,  the  reader  is  now  enabled  to  form  a  very  just 
opinion  upon,  and  haa  a  perfect  knowledge  of|  the  rise, 
pn^ss,  and  position  of  the  Post  Office, 

It  is  satisfactory  to.find  that  foreign  countries  are  improving 
in  postal  arrangements,  and  we  find  the  following  passages  in 
the  second  S^rt,  the  information  contained  in  it  thus  being 
derived  from  the  mQst  accurate  and  well  informed  sources : — 

The  eonntries  referred  to  are  32  in  number.  Of  these  there  are 
only  two,  Yix.,  Sweden  aod  Equator,  in  which  no  material  improve- 
ment  ha«  been  made  since  the  introduction  of  Penny  Postage  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1840. 

In  Russia,  Spain,  and  Chili  the  lowest  rate  (which  is  generally 
applicable  to  the  great  majority  of  letters)  has  been  reduced  to  sums 
sDove  twopence  but  not  exceeding  fourpence  ;  in  seven  other  coun- 
tries, via.,  France,  United  States,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Portugal, 
Sardinia,  and  Brazil,  the  lowest  rate  has  been  reduced  to  sums  above 
»  Denny  but  not  exceeding  twopence  ;  and  in  Belgium  and  Denmark 
it  Das  been  brought  down  to  a  penny,  though  in  Belgium  this  rate  is 
oon6ned  to  diatancee  not  exceeding  19  miles. 

Id  the  United  States  the  postage  for  distances  of  3^000  miles  and 
under  is  l|d.  ;  and  for  greater  distances,  3d. 

In  twenty-three  countries  Postage  Stamps  have  been  introduced. 

In  two,  viz.,  Russia  and  Brazil,  prepayment  of  postage  is  com- 
pulsory. 

In  twelve,  prepfiyment,  though  not  compulsory,  is  encouraged ; 
the  postage,  when  not  prepaid,  being  greater. 

In  eighteen,  the  gross  receipts  ofthe  Post  Office  are  now  at  least 
equal  to  what  they  were  before  the  reduction  ;  and  in  two  others, 
the  amount  is  nearly  the  same. 

In  three,  the  profits  are  nearly  as  large  as  before  the  reduction, 
and  in  nine  the  former  amount  has  been  fully  regained. 

In  most  of  the  countries  embraced  in  this  tteturn,  the  Post  Office 
undertakes  the  conveyance  of  Passengera  a3  well  as  of  Mails ;  and 
the  receipts*  ex|>ense8,  and  profits,  arising  from  Passengers,  are  gen- 
erally mixed  with  those  relating  to  letters,  and  are  consequently  in- 
cluded in  the  sums  entered  in  the  column  headed  **  Q^ross  Receipts, 
Bxpenses,  and  Profits  of  the  Post  Office  ;*'  it  not  having  been  found 
practicable  to  state  them  separately. 

Again,  iu  some  instances,  a  large  expense  is  incurred  in  tKe  de- 
livery of  letters ;  while  in  otherSf  as  in  that  of  the  United  States, 
the  Post  Office  does  not  undertake  the  delivery. 

Moreover,  in  some  countries,  as  in  France,  the  conveyance  of 
the  Malls  by  railway  is  attended  with  little  cost  to  the  Post  Office, 
in  consideration,  probably,  of  assistance  given  by  the  Government 
in  the  construction  of  railways ;  while  in  others,  the  Post  Office  has 
to  bear  the  full  expense. 

These  circumstances  render  it  very  difficult  to  trace  with  accuracy 
the  financial  result  of  a  reduction  m  postage,  or  to  institute  any 
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trustworthy  comparison  between  the  receipts,  expenses,  and  pr 
of  the  Post  OflSces  of  different  countries. 

Ill  the  Appendices  to  these  two  Reparts  there  is  mud 
teresting  and  amusing  matter.  Two  letters  from  Mr.  1 
Scudamore,  of  the  Receiver  and  Accountant-General's  CM 
are  particularly  interesting. 

From  these  documents  we  learn  that  the  general  acco 
of  the  Post  Office  are  preserved  in  an  unbroken  line  1 
1685  to  the  present.  The  net  produce  of  the  year  1687 
£76,192  8s.  9d.;  and  the  total  expense  was  £13,509  6s< 
Thus  we  find  that  while  the  "  whole  net  produce"  of  the 
tablishment  for  a  year,  was  not  equal  to  the  sum  whicl 
derive  from  the  commission  on  Money  Orders  in  a  year,  c 
the  present  "  net  produce"  of  the  single  town  of  Liverp 
so  also,  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  whole  establishmeni 
a  year  was  but  a  little  larger  than  the  sum  which  we  pay  ( 
a  month  for  salaries  to  the  clerks  of  the  London  Office  al< 

We  find  also  that,  during  the  wars  with  France,  the  i 
boats  were  frequently  attacked  by  French  privateers,  and  ch 
for  pensions,  on  account  of  wounds,  were  frequently  mad 
the  Post  Office  by  the  sailors.     Mr.  Scudamore  writes : — 

Thus,  after  a  fierce  engagement  which  took  place  in  Febro 
1705,  we  find  that  Edward  James  had  a  donation  of  5^,  becat 
"  musket  shot  had  grazed  on  the  tibia  of  his  left  leg ;"  that  Gal 
Treludra  had  122.,  because  a  shot  had  *'  divided  his  frontal  mus 
and  fractured  his  skull  ;*'  that  Thomas  Williams  had  the  same 
because  **  a  Oranada  shell  had  stuck  fast  in  his  left  foot  ;'*  that  J 
Cook,  who  '*  received  a  shot  in  the  hinder  part  of  his  head,  whe: 
a  large  division  of  the  scalp  was  made,*'  had  a  donation  of  61.  I3i. 
for  present  reliefi  and  a  yearly  pension  of  the  same  amount ;  and 
Benjamin  Lillycrop,  who  '« lost  the  forefinger  ot  his  left  hand,'* 
*<  2i.  for  present  relief,  and  a  yearly  pension  of  the  same  amount 

The  Postmasters  General,  m  a  letter  to  their  Agent  at  Falmc 

on  the  subject  of  pensions  for  wounds,  informs  him  thus ;  *'  c 

arm  or  leg  amputated  above  the  elbow  or  knee  is  8iL  per  annc 

below  the  knee  is  20  nobles.     Loss  of  the  sight  of  one  eve  is  4/. 

the  pupil  of  the  eye  5/.,  of  the  sight  of  both  eyes  12/.,  of  the  pu 

of  both  eyes  14/. ;  and  according  to  these  roles  we  consider  also  1 

much  also  the  hurts  affect  the  body^  and  make  the  allowances 
ji 1—  »f 


The  Postmasters  General  were  evidently  continually  troul 
during  the  war  bv  special  consignments  to  them  of  goods  and  pare 
and  even  human  beings,  for  whose  safe  transportation  to  their  c 
tination  they  ^rere  to  be  held  responsible. 

So  various  were  the  articles  entrusted  to  them  that  I  will 
down  a  list  culled  from  a  very  few  pages  of  the  Agents*  Letter  Bo< 
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tmprimU. — **  Fifteen  couple  of  hounds  going  to  the  King  of  the 
Romans  with  a  free  pass.'* 

Item. — **  Some  parcels  of  cloth  for  the  Clothing  Colonels  (sic)  in 
my  Lord  North's  and  my  Lord  Grey's  regiments. 

Item — "  Two  servant  maids  going  as  laundresses  to  my  Lord 
Ambassador  Methuen." 

Item» — ••  Dr  Criohton,  carrying  with  him  a  cow  and  divers  other 
necessaries.'* 

Item. — "  Three  suits  of  cloaths  for  some  nobleman's  lady  at  the 
Court  of  Portugal." 

Item.-<-<«  A  box  containing  three  pounds  of  tea,  sent  as  a  present 
by  my  Lady  Arlington  to  the  Queen  Dowager  of  England  at  Lisbon." 

Item.— ••  £leven  couple  of  houndes  for  Major-General  Hompesch." 

Item^ — **  A  case  of  knives  and  forks  for  Mr.  Stepney,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Envoy  to  the  King  of  Holland." 

Item — **  One  little  parcell  of  lace,  to  be  made  use  of  in  cloathing 
Duke  Schomberg's  regiment." 

Item. — *'  Two  bales  of  stockings  for  the  use  of  the  Ambassador  of 
the  Crown  of  Portugal." 

Item. — **  A  box  of  medicines  for  my  Lord  Galway  in  Purtugal." 

Item.-^ A  deal  case  with  four  flitches  of  bacon  for  Mr.  Pennington, 
of  Rotterdam." 

Really,  with  all  these  cares  upon  them,  and  what  with  scolding  an 
Agent  once,  because  "  he  had  not  provided  a  sufficiency  of  pork  and 
beef  for  the  Prince  ;'*  again,  because  **  he  had  bought  powder  at 
Falmouth  that  would  have  been  so  much  cheaper  in  London ;"  again, 
becaos*  '*  he  had  stirred  up  a  mutiny  between  a  captain  and  his  men, 
^hich  was  unhandsome  conduct  in  him  ;"  again,  because  '*  he  has 
not  ordered  the  Dolphin  to  sail,  though  the  wind  is  marked  westerly 
in  the  Wind  Journals,"  whereat  the  Postmasters  General  "admire  ;" 
what  with  bringing  Captain  Clies  to  trial,  *'  for  that  he  had  spoken 
words  reflecting  on  the  Royal  Family,  which  the  Postmasters  Gen- 
eral took  particular  unkind  of  him  ;"  and  reprimanding  another  for 
**  breaking  open  the  portmanteau  of  Mons  Raoul  (a  gentleman  pas- 
senger), and  spoiling  him  of  a  parcel  of  snufT;"  what  with  «  purchas- 
ing new  vessels,  stores,  and  provisions,  and  ordering  the  old  ones  to. 
be  sold  hy  inch  of  candle  ; — with  all  these  cares,  one  sees  that  our 
Postmasters  General  had  enough  to  do.  Their  letters  are  some- 
times plaintive  enough.  **  Wee  are  concerned,"  say  they,  "  to  find 
the  letters  brought  by  your  boat  (from  the  West  Indies)  to  be  so 
consumed  by  the  ratts  that  we  cannot  find  out  to  whom  they  belong." 
Another  letter  to  their  agent  at  Harwich  shall  speak  for  itself.  It 
rans : — 

'<  Mr.  Edisbury, 
"  The  woman,  whose  complaint  we  herewith  send  you,  having 
{[iven  us  much  trouble  upon  the  same,  we  desire  you  will  enquire 
into  the  same,  and  see  justice  done  her,  believing  she  may  have  had 
ber  brandy  stole  from  her  by  the  sailors. 

•*  We  are  your  affectionate  friends, 

"R.  C,    T.  F." 
27 
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In  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report  we  hare  the  follow 
sketch  of  the  Scotch  Post  Office  :— 

To  show  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  rapid  communioatioo  at 
period  [1678]  from  the  condition  of  the  roads  in  Scotland,  it  i 
ne  stated  that  an  agreement  was  made  to  ran  a  coach  beti 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  (a  distance  of  44  miles)  which  was  i 
drawn  by  sii^  horses,  and  to  perform  the  journey  to  Glasgow 
back  in  six  days.  The  undertaking  was  considered  so  arduous 
the  contractor  was  to  receive  200  merks*  a  year  for  five  yean 
assist  him ;  but  the  speculation  turned  out  so  unprofitable  it 
soon  abandoned. 

In  1698  Sir  Robert  Sinclair  of  Stevenson,  had  a  grant  from  1 
William  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  in  Scotland,  wi 
pension  of  300/.  per  annum  to  keep  up  the  post.  The  Poet  0 
at  this  time  appears  to  have  been  anything  but  a  profitable  cone 
as  Sir  Robert,  after  due  deliberation,  gave  up  the  grant,  thinkii 
disadvantageous. 

When  Air.  Anderson  took  office  on  the  12th  July,  1715.  there 
not  a  single  horse  post  in  Scotland,  foot  runners  being  the  only  m 
of  conveyance  for  the  mails.  In  this  manner  direct  bags  were 
veyed  from  Edinburgh  as  far  north  as  Thurso,  and  westwar 
Inverary,  There  were  three  Mails  a  week  fVom  Edinburgi 
Glasgow,  and  three  in  return ;  the  runners  set  out  from  Edinbi 
each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  12  o'clock  at  night,  and  on  Sun< 
in  the  morning,  and  the  Mails  arrived  at  Glasgt>w  on  the  erei 
of  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  on  the  forenoon  of  Monday, 
his  services  the  Post  Office  paid  40/1  sterling  per  annum  ;  but  i 
the  fraudulent  dealing  of  the  Postmaster  of  Falkirk,  who  made 
payments,  the  runners  seldom  received  more  than  from  20/.  to  S 

in  1716  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  had  then  supreme  contra 
Scotland,  gave  orders  to  Mr.  Anderson  to  place  relays  of  he 
from  Edinburgh  to  Inverness,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding 
patches  to,  and  receiving  intelligence  from,  the  army  in  the  ti 
lands  under  General  Gadogan.  These  posts  worked  upon  two  1 
of  roads  ;  the  one  went  through  Fife  and  round  by  the  east  c< 
passing  through  Aberdeen ;  the  other  took  the  central  road, 
Ferth,  Dunkeld,  and  Blair  AtholK  These  horse-posts  werey  1 
ever,  discontinued  immediately  after  the  array  retired. 

In  1730  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  EstabHshmei 
Scotland  was  1,194/. 

About  the  year  1750  the  Mails  began  to  be  conveyed  firom  s 
to  stage,  by  relays  of  fresh  horses,  and  different  post-boys,  to 
principal  places  in  Scotland ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  ftj 
were  still  carried  by  foot  runners.  Before  the  system  of  relays 
introduced  on  the  Vorth  Road,,  the  mode  of  couveyinff  the  li. 
was  very  tedious.  For  instance,  *'  a  person  set  out  with  the  ] 
from  Edinburgh  for  Aberdeen ;  be  did  not  travel  a  stage,  and  i 


*  A  merk  is  equal  to  Is.  \\d,  sterling. 
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delirer  the  Mail  to  another  post-hoy,  hat  went  on  to  Dandee^  where 
he  rested  the  first  night ;  to  Montrose,  where  he  stdd  the  second; 
tod,  on  the  third,  he  arrived  at  Aberdeen,  and,  as  he  passed  bj 
Kinfffaom^  h  behotred  the  tide,  and  sometimes  also  the  weather,  to 
render  the  tifne  of  his  arrival  more  late  and  tincertahs."  In  this 
manner  the  Mail  was  conveyed  thrice  a  week.  The  eommnnication 
bj  post  between  London  and  Edinburgh  was  not  muoh  better.  The 
condition  of  the  roads,  howeret,  in  Scotland,  woold  not  admit  of 
snjthhig  tike  rapid  travelling.  The  best  roads,  even  In  the  populous 
districts,  w^e  often  to  be  found  in  the  channels  of  streams.  The 
common  carrier  f!pom  Edinburgh  to  Selkirk,  38  miles,  reouired  a 
fortnic^ht  for  his  journey,  going  and  returning  $  the  channel  of  the 
river  Qala,  which  for  a  considerable  distance  ran  parallel  with  the 
road,  being,  when  not  hooded,  the  track  chosen  as  th6  most  level 
and  easiest  to  travel  in.  Between  the  principal  cities,  the  means  of 
travelling  were  little  bettei*.  It  took  a  day  and  a  half  for  the  stage- 
coach to  travel  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow. 

In  tke  year  I7d7  the  Mail  was  upon  the  road  from  London  to 
Sdidbnrn  87  honrs,  but  from  Edinburgh  to  London  131  hours. 
At  this  tune,  from  a  representation  from  the  Comrnittec  of  Royal 
Binvfas,  Sueh  regulations  were  adopted,  that  the  time  was  reduced 
to  8?hour!i  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  and  85  hours  from  Edinburgh 
to  London. 

In  1763,  a  frirther  improvement  was  made  on  the  London  Mail, 
by  havln^it  despatched  five  times  a  week  instead  of  three,  as  for- 
merly. Previously  it  had  travelled  in  so  dilatory  a  manner,  that  in 
winter  the  letters  which  were  sent  from  London  on  Tuesday  night, 
for  the  most  part,  were  not  distributed  in  Edinburgh  till  Sunday 
between  spawns. 

In  1776,  the  modern  stage  coach  was  introduced  into  Scotland  ; 
the  first  coach  arriving  in  £dinburgh  on  the  10th  of  April.  It  per- 
formed the  journey  to  Londod  in  6u  hours.  And  in  the  same  year, 
the  first  Penny  Post  in  Scotland  Was  established  in  Edinburgh,  by 
Peter  WilliaoMson,  an  eceentrie  native  of  Aberdeen,  who  in  conse- 
quence of  keeping  a  coffee  shop  in  the  hall  of  the  Parliament  House, 
was  frequently  employed  by  gentlemen  attendine  the  Courts,  to  for- 
ward  letters  to  ditFerent  parts  of  the  city.  Tnis  kind  of  business 
increased  so  moch  that  he  opened  an  office,  and  established  a  regular 
Penny  Post  delivery  of  letters  throughout  the  city,  fie  had  hourly 
delhrtriesb  and  amits  at  various  part«  of  the  town  to  coUeot  letters. 
The  men  who  delivered,  of  whom  there  were  four  (in  uniform),  also 
collected  letters,  and  for  this  purpose  they  rang  a  bell  as  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  rounds,  to  give  information  of  their  approach. 

WQliamsen's  success  soon  induced  others  to  attempt  a  similar 
nndertaking  -  but  the  aothorities  of  the  General  Post  Office,  seeing 
the  importance  of  this  branch  of  business  as  a  source  of  revenue, 

five  Williamson  a  pension  for  the  goodwill  of  the  business,  and  the 
enay  Post  was  then  attached  to  the  general  establishment. 
A  direct  Mail  between  London  and  Glasgow  was  not  established 
before  1788,  when,  on  the  7tb  July,  the  first  MaH  coach  from  London 
Arrived  in  Qlasgow.    Previously  the  correspondence  between  those 
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cities  passed  through  Edinburgh ;  where  it  was  det&ined  tw< 
hours  to  be  sent  with  the  Mail  to  Glasgow  at  night. 

Having  followed  the  Scottish  Post  Office  down  to  the  close  of 
eighteenth  century,  it  may  be  observed  that  for  a  long  time  aftei 
introduction  and  establishment  it  was  conducted  solely  with  a  ^ 
to  the  convenience  and  security  of  the  correspondence  of  the  pul 
and  that  it  frequently  received  assistance  from  the  Scottish  Uovi 
ment  by  pecuniary  grants.  And  if  we  except  the  periods  of  rebell 
when  a  certain  amount  of  surveillance  was  exercised  by  the  Ag 
of  Government  as  a  measure  of  state  security,  the  Post  Offic 
Scotland  appears  to  have  been  conducted  with  great  integrity 
with  freedom  from  abuse. 

In  April,  1713,  the  Edinburgh  Post  Office  was  removed  to 
first  story  of  a  house  opposite  the  Tolbooth  on  the  north  side  of 
High  Street.  At  a  later  time  it  occupied  the  first  floor  of  a  fa< 
near  the  Gross,  above  an  alley  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  J 
Office  Olose.  It  was  removed  from  this  to  a  floor  on  the  south 
of  the  Parliament  Square,  which  was  fitted  up  like  a  shop,  and 
letters  were  dealt  across  an  ordinary  counter  like  other  goods, 
this  time  all  the  out-of-door  business  of  delivery  was  managed 
one  Letter  Carrier.  From  the  Parliament  Square  the  Post  0 
was  removed  to  Lord  Covington's  house,  thence  after  some  yeai 
a  house  on  the  North  Bridge  and  finally  it  was  removed  to  the 
sent  office  in  1821,  at  which  period  the  dispatch  of  the  Mails 
conducted  in  an  apartment  about  30  feet  square.  This  ap 
ment  was  purposely  kept  as  dark  as  possible,  in  order  to  derive  the 
advantage  of  artificial  light,  employed  in  the  process  of  examii 
letters  to  see  whether  they  contained  enclosures  or  not. 

In  the  body  of  the  Second  Report,  a  letter  from  Arehbis 
Parker  to  the  Secretary,  Cecil,  and  bearing  date  Croyc 
22nd  July,  1566,  4  o'clock,  p.m.,  has  the  following  indo 
ments  of  successive  Postmasters : — 

"  Received  at  Waltham  Cross,  the  23rd  of  July,  abou 
at  night." 

"  Received  at  Ware,  the  23rd  July,  at  1 2  o'clock  at  nigl 

*'  Received  at  Croxton,  the  24th  of  July,  between  7  an 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning." 

So  that  his  Grace's  letter,  leaving  Croydon  at  4  in  the 
ternoon  of  July  22nd,  reached  Waltham  Cross,  a  distanc 
nearly  26  miles,  by  9  at  night  of  the  23rd ;  whence,  in  tl 
hours,  it  seems  to  have  advanced  8  miles  to  Ware ;  and  wil 
eight  hours  more  to  have  reached  Croxton,  a  further  dista 
of  29  miles ;  having  taken  nearly  40  hours  to  travel  at 
6.3  miles. 

From  these  Reports  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the  compla; 
made  against  the  Post  Office  are  unfounded.  Doubtl 
where  21,000  servants  are  employed,  some  must  be  carel 
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or  dishonest ;  but  the  followiug  facts  shew  that  the  public  arc 
.^omenhat  to  blauie : — 

Notwithstanding  repeated  warnings  on  the  subject,  and  in  disre- 
gard of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Money  Order  System,  as  well 
as  of  the  comparative  security  which  can  be  obtained  by  registration, 
culpable  heedlessness  is  often  displayed  in  sending  coin  and  bank 
notes  in  letters  ;  in  the  case  of  bank  notes,  even  the  simple  precau- 
tion of  catting  them  into  halves  (withholding  the  second  halves  until 
the  receipt  of  the  first  has  been  acknowledged)  being  often  omitted. 
This  precaution  should  be  taken  even  when  the  letter  is  registered  ; 
nor  should  it  be  necessary  to  add  that  the  packet  containing  such 
enclosure  ought  always  to  be  sealed.  In  one  case  which  occurred 
lately  in  Ireland,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  sent  in  a  letter 
open  at  both  ends  like  a  book  or  a  newspaper. 

Whenever  coin  is  sent  by  the  post,  special  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  packet  is  securely  fastened.  Sometimes,  for  want  of 
snch  care,  coins  fall  out  even  of  registered  letters. 

In  March  last  an  unregistered  letter,  containing  a  lOZ.  Bank  of 
England  note,  posted  at  Macclesfield,  addressed  to  Manchester,  was 
stated  not  to  have  reached  its  destination.  Full  inquiry  was  made, 
but  the  letter  could  not  be  found.  Subsequently,  however,  the  note 
was  presented  at  the  Bank  of  £ngland,  and  on  being  traced,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  letter  had  been  stolen  after  its  delivery. 

In  December  last,  a  letter  containing  two  5Z.  Bank  of  England 
notes,  was  stated  to  have  been  posted  nt  Leeds,  addressed  to  a  lady 
at  Leamington,  without  reaching  its  destination ;  but  the  inquiry 
that  was  instituted  by  the  Department  caused  the  sender  to  with- 
draw his  complaint,  and  to  prefer  against  the  clerk  whom  he  had 
intrusted  with  the  letter,  a  charge  of  having  purloined  it  before  it 
reached  the  Post  OflBce. 

Last  spring,  a  gentleman  at  Archerstown,  County  Westmeatb, 
complained  of  a  letter,  containing  half  bank  notes  and  po^t  bills, 
amounting  to  400Z.,  addressed  to  Dublin,  not  having  come  to  hand  ; 
but  when  the  matter  came  to  be  fully  examined^  it  was  ascertained 
by  one  of  our  oflRcers,  that  the  letter  was  in  a  drawer  of  the  house  of 
the  very  person  to  whom  it  had  been  directed,  but  by  whom  it  had 
been  entirely  overlooked. 
In  the  spring  of  last  year  a  young  lady  about  15  years  of  age,  whose 

parents  reside  at  a  small  town  in shire,  was  sent  to  a  school  not 

far  from .     The  mother  of  the  young  lady  was  sufi^ring  from 

illness  in  April  last,  and  letters  were  written  from  time  to  time  to 
the  daughter  at  school  announcing  the  state  of  her  mother's  health. 
The  young  lady  declared  that  she  wrote  on  the  17th  of  April  to 
enquire  how  her'  mother  was  ;  that  letter  was  not  delivered  •  and 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  that  month  a  brown  paper  parcel 
was  placed  in  a  very  mysterious  manner  in  the  hall  of  the  house  at 
vhlch  the  young  lady  was  at  school.  This  parcel  contained  a  letter 
which  stated  that  her  mother  was  dead,  and  that  the  parcel  had  been 
convened  by  a  friend^  which  accounted  for  its  nut  bearing  guy  post 
marks. 

Other  circumstances  were  related  by  the  voung  lady,  such  as  her 
having  seen  a  man  galloping  on  the  road,  who  halted  and  informed 
her  that  he  had  left  the  parcel  announcing  her  mother's  death. 
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On  the  2 1st  of  the  same  month,  a  letter  enclosed  in  an  envelope  v 

posted  at  the  town  in shire,  informing  the  young  lad/  that  I 

mother  was  much  better  ;  but  when  the  envelope  was  opened,  f 
young  ladv  produced  another  letter  requiring  her  immediate  presei 
to  attend  her  mother's  funeral. 

The  case  excited  great  interest,  and  fuspicipo  arose  that  a  c< 
spiracy  existed,  aided  by  some  person  in  the  service  of  thu  d^pa 
ment,  to  carry  off  the  young  lady. 

The  papers  on  the  subject  were  referred,  in  the  first  instancy 
the  Surveyor  of  the  Home  District ;  but  be  was  unable  to  solve  i 
mystery ;  and  the  Surveyor  of  the  Western  Diatrict»  to  whom  i 
papers  were  subsequently  sent,  was  equally  unsuccessful.  At  IcDf 
the  Solicitor  to  the  Post  Office  suggested  that  Mr.  Christopi 
Hodffson,  an  officer  attached  to  the  Home  District,  who  had  displai 
considerable  skill  in  investigating  matters  of  this  nature,  shoula 
despatched  to  the  school  to  make  further  inquiry.  This  was  do 
and  on  a  full  examination  Mr.  Hodgson  reported  it  as  bis  opini 
that  the  whole  prooeedings  were  but  a  plot  of  a  school  girl  to  ] 
home,  as  its  contriver  afterwards  confessed  to  be  the  case. 

The  first  of  these  BeporU  bears  the  name  of  '^  Canning*' 
Postmaster  general ;  the  second  bears  that  of  *'  Argyll/' 
has,  in  reading  these  Reports^  frequently  appeared  to  U9  m 
singular  that  this  absurdity  of  a  Postmaster  General,  changi 
with  the  Ministry,  shoula  have  been  so  long  suffered 
exist. 

We  place  some  aristocratic  supporter  of  the  Government 
this  important  situation;  wedve  him  authority  to  check  and  o( 
trol  men  such  as  Rowland  Hill ;  we  pay  him  an  enormous  sala 
and  endow  him  with  large  patronage ;  and  just  as  he  maj  be 
he  has  the  brains  and  the  application,  acquiring  some  knowled 
of  his  office  and  of  its  duties,  a  new  Ministry  may  come  i 
and  with  them  a  new  Postmaster  General. 

Sorely,  if  the  Bight  Man  is  ever  to  be  in  tlie  Bight  H» 
this  is  a  case  for  Mr.  Boebuck  and  the  Adminstrative  Befo] 
Association.  Bowland  Hill  makes  our  Postal  system,  and  t 
Duke  of  Argyll  signs  Bowlaud  Hill's  JBi^twr^.  Bowland  H 
has  the  head  to  design  a  feature  in  our  social  progress,  and  1 
is  made  secretary  to  a  Scotch  Duke,  who,  however  excellent  1 
may  be  in  other  respectii,  cannot  serve  the  Nation  as  well  : 
those  who  have  given  time,  thought  and  active  toil,  to  tl 
invention,  elaboration,  and  succesful  working  of  a  we 
designed  principle. 

Our  task  here,  for  the  present  paper,  ends ;  and   if  we  hai 
]iot  amused  the  reader,  we  trust  we  have  been  able  to  ahow  liii 
*'  What  a  wonderful  man  The  Post- Man  is !" 


Art  IV.— the   POOR   RELATION:    AN   OUTLINE 
OF  SOCIAL  HISTORY. 

BT    AN   IRUH    WORKMAN. 

ne  Cen9U9  of  Ireland  for  the  Year,  1851.    Parts    I.  to  V. 
Dublin.  Alex.  Thom,  1852-56. 

Tbe  social  histoiy  of  the  country  whose  society,  in  the  same  lapse  of 
time,  experienced  mote  ups  and  downs  than  perhaps  all  othct  hnman' 
societies  put  together,  lias  not,  that  I  know  of,  been  so  much  as  out- 
lined.  It  is  true  that  the  political  historian,  the  politician,  the  traveller 
--corioua,  pliilosophic,  or  benevolenti-^-and  the  novelist,  evety  one  after 
his  own  manner,  nas  now  and  again  with  admirable  fidelity  pictured 
some  impressive  or  Instructive  episode  of  this  history ;  and  therein  has 
done  so  well  that  we  feel  he  should  have  done  better  still  in  doing  more 
to  the  same  effect.  But  not  tbe  less  stands  the  fact :  as  a  wholci  the 
social  history  of  Great  Britain's  Poor  Bolation,  Ireland,  iias  not  in  any 
wise  been  p<Mrtr%yed. 

In  this  sketch  I  have  left  untouched  the  political  history  of  the  country ; 
ODDoeiving  that  were  that  to  be  made  prominent  it  would  cast  into  the 
iftisde  what  I  deem  more  important,  the  social  history. 

FmCos,  htx  oefoi  is  the  maidm  with  which  I  backed  my  first  sheet : 
a  bold  maxim  as  it  shows  itself  in  its  two-fold  bearing.  Seeing,  in  the 
first  plaoe»  that  with  regard  to  the  obscurer  parts  of  this  and  every 
social  histoiy»  the  truth  of  the  exposition  grounds  itself  upon  the  fact 
of  its  beln^,  like  the  light*  self-evidencing.  And  again,  if  the  truth  of 
histoiy  in  its  important  and  leading  points  be  manifested,  that  not  alone 
the  succession  of  cause  and  effeot  from  good  and  evil — Right  and  Wrong — 
Witt  in  the  past,  as  it  is  brought  into  the  field  of  view,  become  apparent, 
bat»  still  ftirther,  that  society  present— the  Passing — so  vast  and  com- 
plex  and  imposing  as  it  isy  that  this»  t0O|  will  liave  its  weak  points,  its 
glaring  defects  exposed. 

Vtritan^  lust  v€ra !  brave  words  or  merely  braggart ;  which,  this  his- 
tory will  in  effect  disclose. 

It  was  sketched  during  the  famine-time,  in  the  endeavor  to  lay  down 
for  myself  my  own  position  and  prospects^  and  my  line  of  duty,  whither 
lesding,  home  or  abroad. 

I. 

I  am  an  Irishman,  full-grown  and  healthy  ;  for  all  which  blessings  I 
thank  God.  I  have  a  desire  for  labor,  to  do  what  work  may  fall  to 
my  band ;  and  I  am  thus,  I  believe,  so  far  fiirther  blessed,  since  the 
wfll  to  Work  is  in  a  measure  the  grace  of  God.  1  do  not  desire  to  toil 
for  myself  only ;  but  assuredly  I  must  get  a  fairly  proportionate  share 
of  the  value  df  my  labor.  No  man  shall  fatten  through  the  sweat  of 
my  brow  whilst  I  hunger  or  am  naked ;  nor  shall  the  lean  kine  of  the 
hmd  eat  up  all  that  I  have  herded  with  caiv.  As  1  sow  I  shall  and  will 
i«sp :  if  not  here,  elsewhere.  For  while  1  love  my  country  and  its 
peqilo^but  the  people  rather  than  the  land,  if  this  people—if  /,  cannot 
live  as  becomes  man,  in  comfort  and  independencc^-^if  I  cannot,  without 
danger  of  social  degradation,  shoukl  I  will  to  do  so,  take  wife  and  (God 
lend)  have  children  grow  up  about  uic,  whilst  doing  my  duty  as  man 
sod  citizen,  society  here  is  a  swindle  ;  and  I  will  not  remain  one  witli  it 
s  (Isy  longer  than  I  need.    The  world  is  wide ;  there  is  space  enough 
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where  the  hopeful  heart  and  helpful  hand  can  find  freedom  to  Ubor- 
and  good  work  to  do  and  hearen  for  helper.  For  He  who  garc  tiie  hxL 
den  holds  the  hand  that  takes  it  as  a  blessing. 

Assuredly,  if  I  can  do  my  duty  here,  can  live  and  do  well,  at  hssn  II 
been  assigned  my  portion,  so  here  it  is  right  that  I  abide.  This  ques^o: 
then,  I  have  to  consider  with  myself  and  to  discuss  with  my  neigfabourt 
are  we.  the  present  race  of  Irishmen,  likely  to  prosper  in  the  land 
Ireland? — For  us  and  ours  we  must  look  for  no  exemption  from  tJ 
common  lot.  If  so,  let  us  fix  our  home  where  it  is.  If  otherwiie*  1 
us,  in  God's  name,  take  up  our  household  goods,  bring  with  us  aU  i 
may  of  those  most  near  and  dear  to  us,  and  go  forth  to  build  up  a  bf 
home,  to  make  green  a  better  Ireland  under  more  propitious  stars. 

Has  it  in  fact  come  to  this :— shall  we,  the  refuse  of  our  race,  staj 
see  out  our  old  world  doom  ;  or  shall  we  too  follow  across  the  sea  to  ta] 
footing  with  the  workers  of  a  new  and  nobler  destiny  ? 

II. 

What  greater  wonder  has  man  seen  than  this,  of  which  we  are  i 
witnesses :  a  whole  people,  as  it  would  seem,  hurrying  from  the  land 
their  birth  in  search  of  strange  settlements  ?  "  The  hag  has  been  at  t 
heart**  of  the  country  now  these  five  years  past ;  and  our  poor  peopi 
like  affrighted  children  knowing  not  what  afflicted  them,  have  be 
seeking  to  hide  their  heads  somehow,  somewhere.  Surely  now  it  is  tii 
that  the  country  shake  off  the  hag  and  face  its  prospects, 
behoves  us  to  see  really  what  it  is  that  has  so  long,  so  widely,  and 
deeply  distressed  us ;  to  know  what  great  danger  to  be  aroided,  wl 
great  promise  to  be  realised,  what  great  call  to  be  obeyed,  causes  t 
native  Irish  race,  our  fellows,  to  forsake  Ireland.  For,  do  not  the  li 
good  and  evil  affect  us  placed  with  them  under  the  like  circumstances 

Are  the  motives  to  the  flight  of  our  race  rational  motives  ?  Is  it 
rational  dread  of  disaster  at  home,  a  rational  expectation  of  prosperi 
abroad,  which  now  possesses  them  ?    What  is  it  that  drives  them  to  i 

The  present  condition  of  our  coimtry  may  truly  be  said  to  be  that 
pauperism.*  Pauperism  is  the  state  of  all  classes  of  our  communit: 
the  exceptions  being  but  many  enough  to  make  good  the  rule.  Tl 
state  actual  may  yet  be  only  conditional ;  may  have  been  produo 
under  dispensation  of  passing  calamity  for  future  good.  If  it  be  in  t) 
instance,  as  Bacon  declared  it  to  be  generally,  that  *'  adversity  is  1 
blessing  of  the  New  Testament,*'  we  have  indeed  been  blessed  I  Bless 
beyond  all  modem  peoples,  almost  beyond  all  measure.  But  if,  as  man 
despite,  presume  to  think,  Ireland^s  calamity  has  been  permitted  in  i 
quital  of  Ireland's  sin,  it  is  right  for  us  to  look  into  our  state,  to  brii 
together  the  tribes  of  our  people,  to  discover  what  iniquity  has  be 
wrought  amongst  us  and  who  have  been  the  workers  of  it,  so  that  tl 
evil  be  removed,  that  the  remnant  of  the  people  be  not  left  to  perisJ 
that  the  threatened  disinheriting  of  them  be  not  enforced. 

It  is  written,  that  like  answers  to  like  in  the  ways  of  Providence.  { 
must  we  expect  social  crime  to  be  followed  by  social  retribution,  ai 
politiuil  offence  by  political  penalty,  as  sin  against  morality  by  punisl 
ment  of  a  moral  nature.  If,  then,  our  calamitous  condition  is  a  punisl 
ment,  our  great  sin  must  be  uf  a  social  stamp ;  and  we  must  look  inl 
the  character,  customs,  and  works  of  our  society,  past  and  present,  f( 
the  origin  of  the  evil  or  evils. 
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Dor  present  state  was  not  of  sudden  occurrence,  is  not  the  oonse- 
queoceof  a  single  blow,  nor  eyen  several  blows  given  in  rapid  succession, 
though  at  first  sight  it  seem  so  to  be.  We  were  not  cast  out  from  real  and 
right  prosperity  to  ret  upon  a  dunghill;  though  the  land,  Job  like, 
to-dajr  be  all  over  foul  ulcers,  its  floclu  and  its  herds  despoiled,  its  sons 
aod  its  daughters  crushed,  sorrow  and  suffering  come  upon  the  old 
Fstherland  until  it  lies  whoUjr  in  the  hand  of  its  enemy,  only  its  exist- 
ence spared! 

For  ages  there  has  not  been  a  true  or  common  prosperity :  and  how 
could  there  be  under  the  circumstances? 

lU. 
Ireland  is,  and  has  ever  been,  almost  exclusively  an  agricultural 
country ;  and  its  welUbeiog,  necessarily  dependent  upon  agricultural 
production,  is,  therefore,  nearly  connected  with  the  well-being  of  the 
producers.  Hence  the  land-classes  are  the  basis  of  our  Irish  Society. 
These  proprietors  and  cultivators  have  very  rarely  held  the  position 
with  respect  to  one  another  of  mere ,  parties  to  a  bargain.  The  one 
class  has  held  the  other's  single  means  of  livelihood,  and  generally, — 
from  the  numbers  of  the  people  in  relation  to  the  production  of  the 
country  for  the  time  being,  has  been  able  to  command  whatever  terms 
it  was  its  policy  to  offer  ;  to  which  terms  the  other  class  was,  if  it  would 
live  in  the  land,  necessitated  to  accede :— '*  There  was  always  a  famine 
of  land  r*  There  was  personal  or  hereditary  quarrel  between  these 
classes.  The  one  were,  or  represented,  the  conquerors ;  the  other,  the 
couquored.  And  for  the  most  part  they  were  as  antagonistic  in  religious 
and  national  feeling  as  they  were  in  race — *' Sassenach*'  and  '*  meer 
Irish." 

It  would  indeed  be  strange,  if  under  those  circumstances  the  relation, 
chip  subsisting  betwixt  these  land-cUsses  were  right  and  constitutional, 
aod  lUtogether  satisfactory  to  the  dependent  class.    Far  otherwise  was 
it.    The  landlord  was  the  master  and  law-maker ;  he  had  his  peculiar 
notions,  adopted  from  feudalism,  of  his  high  prerogative ;  he  made  his 
own  terms  and  enforced  them  by  power  of  law,  dvil  or  martial  as  suited 
tlie  occasion.     The  tenant  had  to  suffer  j  but  he  did  not  fail  to  feel 
injustice,  nor  to  resist  when  opportunity  and  means  presented.     Hence 
arose  and  thence  proceeded  the  struggle  which,  under  various  phases  and 
namee,  religious  and  political,  has  for  a  century  and  a  half  periodically 
thrown  the  island  into  civil  convulsions.  Active  and  passive  by  turns,  shown 
uQ  the  one  side  in  the  enacting  and  enforcing  of  laws—in  rule  and  raid 
and  eviction ;  on  the  other,  in  agitation  and  insurrection — ^in  the  White- 
boy,  Oakboy,  Feep-o'-Dayboy,  Hearts  of  Steel,  Rockite,   Ribbon,  and 
other  tike   systems,  and  in  all  manner  of  agrarian  crime  and  oatrago. 
Throughout,  is  manifested  the  single  struggle :  of  the  lord,  for  supreme 
mastery ;  oi  the  serf,  for  the  right  to  live.    ISometimes  open  and  aggres- 
sive enemies,  at  best  covertly  hostile,  they  seemed  to  think  that  their 
interests  were  utterly  opposed  ;  so  that  wliatever  was  injurious  to  the 
une  Qinst  be  beneficial  to  the  other.     One  wonders  if  they  ever  felt  that 
it  would  be  their  interest  to  maintain  friendly  rel  uions.  If  so,  when  did 
^y  ever  act  upon  the  conviction?    If  they  knew  that  co-operation 
mast  tend  to  their  common  benefit,  how  rarely  did  they  use  their  know- 
Ittlge  to  the  purpose  I    It  is,   at  the  least,  remarkable  that  the  higher 


*  Evidence  taken  before  the  Land  Occupation  Commiss,  286,    Question 
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cla98  did  not  uiulerstand  that  pec^la  who  are  bouad  togeth 
depend  one  upon  another,  should  work  together  kindiUj,  were  i 
through  the  polite  motive— self-lore.  Is  there  need  to  point  the 
saying  in  explicit  terms,  lo  I  in  ruinous  result  the  infloenoe  a£  the  j 
dissipated  ddusion  that  evil  to  the  ooe  must  be  the  other's  good* — 
the  utal  consequence  to  both  parties;  how  the  peasantry  have  1 
bear  the  load  of  lordlj  embarrassment  till  the/  have  at  lei^^ 
weighed  down  bjr  the  insupportable  burden  of  a  rack-renting  n 
class ;  and  again  see  how  the  keeping  down  of  the  peasantry 
level  of  dependent  serfdom  has  had  for  its  effect  the  spread! ni 
widely  that  pauperism  which  now,  under  the  Poor-laws,  is  swam  pi 
proprietary !   Twin  facts,  nevertheless,  of  which  we  to-day  are  wit 

The  exercise  of  despotic  power,  from  the  &cility  wiiich  it  affi 
raising  income,  is  a  prime  incentive  to  luxurious  living.  Ihirii 
horn  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  nearly  until  the  reign  of  George  th 
the  Irish  master-class  exercised  a  despotism  unlimited  as  the  Sc 
Their  modes  of  life  were  luxurious  even  beyond  their  means.  Vi 
of  the  state  of  the  country  in  his  time,  a  Viceroy,  the  fjunoui 
Chesterfield*  says,  "all  the  causes  that  ever  destroyed  a  ooontr 
spire  in  this  point  to  ruin  Ireland.  Premature  luxury  ovtsiri 
riches,  which  in  other  countries  it  only  accompaniee."  When 
wants  became  too  many  for  their  means,  the  onmers  sometimes  i 
to  wring  from  their  serfs  what  should  nipply  their  require] 
Despite  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  their  tenancies,  nat 
enough  inducing  recklessness,  a  minority  of  the  labor-class  did 
with  a  will  and  become  in  a  measure  wealthy.  But  what  tb^  i 
saved  they  as  closely  guarded,  suffering  at  times  the  severest  pei 
on  account  of  their  obduracy,  f  They  hoarded  with  the  hope  of 
times  ooming.  And  the  time  did,  to  be  sure,  oome,  when  the 
cUss,  not  less  needy  but  more  knowing,  was  induced  to  maki 
cessions.} 

While  the  United  States  of  America  were  proclaiming  indepen 
a  partial  adjustment  of  the  relationship  betwixt  owner  and  occu\ 
the  soil  took  phice  in  Ireland.  The  disabilities  of  the  Cathdic  S 
have  and  hold  the  land  under  lease,  and,  with  certain  restriotioii 
in  fee,  were  then  removed ;  and  so  far  the  return  upon  the  labor  ( 
industrious  was  rendered  less  insecure.     The  leaM-right  was  gr 


*  <*  The  original  cause  of  the  rising  of  the  Whiteboys  was  ti 
Some  landkNnds  in  Munster  set  their  lands  to  cottiers  far  above 
value ;  and  to  lighten  their  burden,  allowed  oommonage  to  thei 
antry,  by  way  of  recompense :  afterwards,  in  despite  of  all  ei 
contrary  to  all  compacts,  the  hmdlords  enclosed  tliese  commons,  a» 
eluded  their  imhappy  tenants  from  the  only  means  of  maUng 
bargains  tolerable."  An  inquiry  into  the  cauae*  of  tke  outrag$B  essu 
bif  the  Levellere  or  Whitebait.  Printed,  1762— cited  in  A  Phih$Oi 
Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  (By  the 
T.  Campbell,  LL.D.)  1776,  which  hitter  see  with  reference  to  the 
boys  and  Steelboys. 

t  See,  for  instance,  "  A  Brief  Declaration  of  the  Government  o 
land,  &c.,  wrote  in  the  Government  of  Sir  Wm.  FitzwiUiams,  wh 
six  years  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland :  that  is,  from  the  year  1 588, 1 
year  1594.  By  Captain  Thomas  Lee,  1594.  Anno  Regni  Regine  I 
Detiderata  Curiosa  Hibernia.  Vol.  L  pp.  98-4 
X  See  Appendix. — Wyse 
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laid  hold  on  hj  the  Ubor-class.  They  paid  freely  for  security  in  tlieir 
farms.  Henoe  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  country 
came  to  be  let  for  long  terms  at  the  low  rents  which  obtained  in  those 
days.  Consequently,  the  holders  of  this  lease-interest  grew,  erery  gene- 
mtion,  into  higher  consideration,  till  they  came  to  be  landlords  tibem- 
sel-f^s  and  to  exercise  all  the  priTilegee  of  ownership ;  the  head  land- 
lord, seemingly  withdrawn  faito  higher  regions,  being  perhaps  unknown, 
ta,Te  in  name,  to  the  actual  oconpiers.  In  fewer  instances  the  tenantry 
were  enabled  to  purchase  and  possess  in  fee.  And  this  latter  privilege 
would  probably  hare  been  more  extensively  availed  of  but  for  ^e  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  laws  of  Settlement  and  Entail  upon  ftree  dealing  in 
Imnd.  The  owners,  mostly,  had  but  lilb-interest  in  tneir  estates.  Yet 
it  was  no  part  of  their  policy  to  break  the  entail :  for  no  matter  how  ex- 
travagant  the  father  had  been,  no  matter  how  the  creditors  had  ruled  the 
rent-ToU  during  his  life,  dying  he  left  his  son  a  clear  estate.  Such  a  state 
of  things  of  course  induced  actual  gambling.  Lenders  required  enormous 
interest  for  their  money,  and  traders  extortionate  prices  for  their  goods, 
in  consideration  of  the  risk  incurred.  This  system  was,  like  all  gambling 
traffic,  ultimately  fbund  injurious  to  both  purties.  Wherefore  a  time 
•XTived  when  the  proprietary  thought  well  to  borrow  from  the  capitalist* 
who  lent  at  a  moderate  interest,  but  required  to  have  a  permanent  lien 
nxKm  the  land,  through  the  co<«peration — co-borrowing  of  the  heir  and 
tlM  holder  in  possession.  Most  of  the  great  estates  thus  became  in- 
cumbered. 

IV. 

When  Dnblin  had  an  independent  Parliament,  during  the  closing 

SiOarter  of  the  last  Gentoxy,  it  was  said  to  be  the  gayest  capital  in  Eurq^ 
t  was  the  focus  and  most  brilliant  reflection  of  the  extrayagance  of  the 
hiifiier  dasa.  There  was  a  magic  in  the  life  and  freedom  of  its  society ; 
an  easy,  dashing  hospitality,  very  delightful  to  partake  of  if  one  could 
refuse  to  consider  how  this  rivalry  of  pleasant  prodigality  most  end. 
Poorfaouses  there  then  were  none ;  but  you  might,  occasionally,  meet 
acioQS  of  broken-down  houses  breaking-in  horses  for  thdr  friends,  or  pur- 
suing some  such  gentlemanly  menial  employment :  trade  was  vulgar. 

The  pasting  of  the  Union  Act,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  oi  the 
Parliainentary  eligibles  fVom  their  native  Green,  changed  their  sphere 
but  not  thW  movements,  **  coelum  non  animam  mutant.**— Jt  drew  them 
into  a  wider  circle,  where  their  gay  social  trifling  was  lost  in  the  more 
serious  business  of  London  fashion.  Thence  incumbruncfis  increased 
Bpon  the  lands,  as,  in  eonsequence  of  increased  expenditure,  debts 
aoeumulatad  on  the  proprietors  ;  and  the  estates  were  given  over 
completely  to  the  systematic  management  of  the  agent  It  better  suited 
the  temperam^it  and  habits  of  the  great  proprietors  to  live  at  ease  away 
from  tiie  trouble  and  turmoil  of  magisterial  life  in  IreUmd,— -to  get  out  of 
sight  by  turning  their  backs  upon  that  wretched  crawling  mass  which 
covered  the  robe  of  their  gentility.  It  was  preferable  to  haire  their 
piopertiee  managed  for  them  even  at  a  loss.  But  it  proved  that  the 
Agent,  once  that  supreme  control  and  mastery  had  been  given  over  to 
him,  brought  positive,  immediate  profit  to  his  principal.  Many  of  the 
fint-clasa  proprietors  had  thus  become  absentee— .some  wholly,  others 
purtiallyJong  previous  to  1800;  but  since*  it  is  quite  a  rarity  to 
find  a  first-class  Irish  proprietor  resident  in  Ireland,  regularly,  during 
any  portion  of  the  year.* 

*  Bee  **  A  lint  of  the  AbstnteeM  of  Ireland,  and  the  yearly  value  of 
their  ^•*iite$.  ffc.    By  Thonuui  Prior,  Esq.,  3rd  Edition,  1745.*' 
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It  is  true   tluit  this  class  when  at  home  had,  by  example,  sp 
far  and  wide  the    seeds    of   excess,  which    took    root  quickly, 
bore  fruit  freely   in  the  luxuriant  soil  of  Irish  nature.    The  e 
of  its  withdrawal  was  as  though    ranch  of  the  atmospheric  prei 
had  been   taken   off  our    little    world,   and    thence    that   men 
things  had  no  stability.     And  this,  as  wiU  be  seen  hereafter,  was 
measure  irrespective  of  the  serious  loss  sustained  by  the  nation  in 
periodical  exhaustion  of  its  wealth.*    Thus  reclamation' or  Jmpi 
ment  of  the  land  was  neglected  ;  and  all  other  great  natural  resoi 
were  almost  unheeded.     Commerce  languished,  and  many  fiouris 
trades  died  out     Practical  ability  left  the  country  to  employ  itself 
where  more  profitably,  or  labored  at  home  in   the  rank  field  of  pol 
Tlience  politics  filled  up  the  measure  of  our  excess. 

The  Agent,  thus  become  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  master  o 
lands  and  of  the  lives  of  the  tenantry  who  were  unprotected  by  lease 
an  Agent's  interest  only  in  the  well-being  of  the  occupiers  or  the  sec 
of  the  owner  in  the  estate.  If  he  were  a  self-interested  man,  his  play 
evidently,  to  pander  to  the  needy  excess  of  the  landlord  througl 
utmost  exaction  from  the  tenant.  He  became  quite  a  comfort  t 
employer  when,  from  the  accumulated  savings  of  income  and  perqn 
of  place,  or  by  other  ways  and  means,  he  came  to  be  the  easie 
lenders.  And  so,  frequently,  he  closed  his  account  as  chief  in 
branccr.  This  land-agent  system  in  Ireland  swelled  into  a  mons 
iniquity.  Under  its  operation  we  have  seen  pass  in  close  and  rapid 
reckless  competition  and  rack-renting,  crop-lifting  and  murder.  Tb 
the  owners  were,  mostly,  bad  masters,  they  had  many  redeeming  i 
which  won  the  regard  oflen,  and  sometimes  the  respect  of  their  tena 
If  they  did  a  wrong  at  one  time,  they  were  capable  of  acting  gener< 
at  another — though  **  generosity,**  as  has  well  been  said,* 'seldom  ( 
more  than  a  small  per-centage  of  justice.** — They  were  free-ha 
to  the  poor  man  ;  they  had  hearts  of  flesh  in  them.  Not  so  their  Af 
Between  these  and  those  they  ruled  there  was  no  bond  of  symp! 
They  were  hirelings  merely.  They  cast  the  blame  of  harsh  mea 
upon  the  circumstances  of  their  places  ;  or  upon  their  employers, 
on  the  ground  of  obligation  to  do  the  best  they  could  for  those  emplc 
they  often,  possibly,  justified  to  themselves  the  wrong,  outrage 
every   law,  committed  by  them  or  under  their  sanction.     Theirs  i 


*  Economically,  the  matter  stands  thus :  the  value  of  four  m 
pounds,  sterling,  (Evidence  taken  before  Pari.  Committee, 
Third  Report  p.  481,)  be  it  more  or  less^  in  corn  and  cattle,  hasann 
been  sent  out  of  the  country,  in  return  for  which  we  received  land] 
receipts — happy  if  they  were  receipts  in  full,  and  no  more.  Had 
landlords  remained  at  home,  corn  and  cattle  to  an  equal  amount 
have  been  given  up  to  them,  a  portion  of  which  would  have  been 
sumed  by  themselves,  iheir  families,  and  descendants,  and  thus,- 
taking  into  account  the  existence  of  butchers,  bakers,  cooks,  &c., 
shall  say,  lost  to  the  country  as  though  it  had  been  sent  out  of  it  •  an< 
portion  of  this  produce  should  have  been  exchanged  for  teas,  v 
tobacco,  and  other  foreign  commodities,  but  the  entire  portion  sc 
pended  would  not  have  been  sent  away,  inasmuch  as  a  share  of  it 
have  remained  to  the  Irish  shippers,  merchants,  and  other  tn 
engaged  in  the  supply  of  those  imports  ;  and  yet  another  portion  sh 
most  probably,  have  been  exchanged  for  home  manufactured  good 
was  the  case  before  the  Union  ;  while  another  portion  should  cert 
have  been  employed  in  forwarding  improvements  upon  the  estates. 
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tjnimj  of  the  most  odious  character,  exercised  with  effect  through 
their  underling^,  till  at  length  a  farmer  could  scarce  kill  a  hen  or 
^ack  a  goose  without  the  cognizance  of  bailiff  or  driver.  And  the 
peoi^e  abhorred  them  all  with  a  far  livelier  abhorrence  than  they  did 
the  Deril  himself. 

Where  the  occupier  did  not  hold  under  old  lease  he  paid  too  much  for 
his  holding ;  and,  consequently,  was  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Agent.    Where  his  lease  dropped,  he  was  still  more  so. 

It  is  natural  for  people   unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
Ireland  to  inquire  s  "  Why  should  a  farmer  take  or  retain  a  farm  under 
rent  ibr  which  it  was  not  value?**    Farming  and  farm-work  being  the 
exdusiTe  dependence  of  nearly  seven-tcnths   of  the  people,  land  in 
Ireland  waa,  up  to  the  period  of  the  potato-blight,  1845,  at  an  enormous 
premium.     As  the  jrapulation  increased — and  it  was  snid  to  have  doubled 
in  sixty  years,  so,  and  nearly  in  the  same  ratio,  did  the  demand  for 
Und  increase?    There    were  twenty,  fifty,  one  hundred  competitors, 
perhaps,  for  the  farms  to  be  let.     A  most  pernicious  rivalry  seemed  to 
have  put  in  abeyance  the  common  sense  and  prudence  of  the  farming 
and  farm-seeking  class.    They  recklessly  out-bid  one  another,  offering 
in  many  cases  rent  which  they  could  not  pay  and  live ;  giving  away  as 
(^o  a  good  part  of  their  capital  as  a  fine  to  the  landlord,  or  a  bribe — in 
"  greasing**  or  ••  glove  money" — to  the  Agent  or  the  Agent's  lady.    The 
commercial  rule  A.  1,  was  that  in  general  application  to  the  letting  of 
Isiad    It  was  no  part  of  the  duty,  or  at  least  it  was  no  part  of  the  prac- 
tice, of  owner  or  agent  in  Ireland  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  fine 
given,  and  rent  bid  were  fair  and  equitable,  such  as,  under  the  circum- 
stances, a  solvent  tenant,  meaning  to  be  honest  and  with  a  just  regard 
to  himself  could  pay — **  The  value  of  a  thing  is  what  it  brings."    The 
Agent  of  course  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  make  the  best,  that  is  to 
say,  the  hardest  bargain  with  the  fool  of  most  quality,  in  mark  and 
means,  who  offered.   People  will  even  tell  you  of  the  landlord  who  made 
it  a  custom  to  calculate  before  setting  a  farm  how  many  years  it  would 
uke  to  break  the  in-coming  tenant. 

Fur  a  time,   while  the  wars  of  Napoleon  continued,  the  all- hazard 
desire  for  ground  was  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at.    Then,  there  was 
excessive  demand  for  home  agricultural  produce ;  it  was  paid  for  at 
exorbitant  prices ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  land  assumed  an  extravagant 
value.    After  Waterloo,  however,  though  the  prices  fell,  the  market- 
able value  of  the  land  was  not  lowered  proportionately.    For  competition 
BCiU  continuing  to  an  extreme,  those  who  held  farms  if  not  bound  to 
litem,  (as  were  many  of  those  wise  folk  who  looked  upon  Napoleon  as  a 
fixed  star  and  war  a  fixed  state,)  still  feared  to  throw  their  ground  into 
tlie  market ;  wanting  other  meaus  whereby  to  make  a  livelihood,  they 
held  on  desperately ;  though  to  go  on  with  the  assumed  rent  was  to 
take  deliberately  the  road  to  ruin.     They  clung  to  their  holdings,  many 
of  them  like  children  to  a  mother.    "On  this  farm,"  said  they,  "my 
lather  and  grandlatlier,  and  great  grandfather  were  born,  and  lived, 
and  died ;  and  I  will  live  and  die  on  it  if  I  can."  They  held  to  it  with  a 
desperate  longing  tenacity,  even  with  beggary  staring  them  in  the  face. 
They  would  live  on  dry  potatoes  only  to  be  permitted  to  live  there,  to 
keep  the  cabin  over  head.    They  were  for  all  practical  purposes  unedu- 
cated ;  tliey  knew  how  to  turn  their  hands  to  no  other  labour  of  pro- 
duction.   And  these  men  of  the  labour-class  of  the  last  generation  liad 
little  of  the  world-scouring  enterprise  of  their  sons  ;  who,  thanks  to  the 
new  fields  over  the  way,  will  not  stay  to  starve,  though  it  be  at  home  in 
IreUud. 
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Since  the  union  with  Great  Britain,  the  fiitrt  class  proprietors  g« 
aUy,  as  is  notorious,  bare  ceased  to  reside  in  Ireland.  The  lesser 
prielors  and  leaseholders,  after  this  remoral  of  the  superior  c 
finding  themselTes  tlie  leading  people  of  the  country,  should  of  a 
uphold  its  hlKh-hospitable  character.  In  truth  they  took  and  trii 
maintain  positions  the  requirementt  of  which  were  eztraYaga 
beyond  their  incomes.  They  did  no  mors  Aan  foOow  the  examp 
their  superiors  at  home  and  abroad,  e^nm,  in  many  eaaes,  but  1 
different  ressons,  to  the  extent  of  beeomiiMf  absentees.*  Aa  was  i 
looked  for,  the  like  course  led  to  a  like  influence  and  a  like  otid. 
influence  was  two-fold ;  pauperising  the  labour-class  by  rack-rents, 
demoralising  it  by  the  contagion  of  improridence.  The  end  cm 
the  same,  whether  arrired  at  tliiougfa  the  round-abouts  of  Cfaadoei 
by  the  short  cut  of  the  Incumbered  Estates'  Court. 

Yet  should  we  not  pity  rather  than  condemn  the  men  upon  ^ 
the  destination  fell?  They  were  bom  to  a  false,  a  bad  inheriti 
and  it  fiuled  them  in  the  chy  of  need.  They  found  themsehr 
a  fklse  position  with  a  flctitious  income  to  support  it.  Who  can  pasi 
of  their  mansions  deserted  or  turned  into*  an  auxiliary  workhouse  i 
out  thinking  of  those  who  there  liyed  out  their  palmy  little  day  ;  d 
|entle  rirtuea  that  grew  up  around  the  hearth  in  kind  hearts  now  sor 
All — doubly  sorrowfol,  it  may  be,  at  the  loss  of  hopes  and  friends  fo 
cherished  there  in  happier  times  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  better  side  of  tl 
try  to  forget  ^eir  faults,  except  in  justifying  to  ourseires  the  supi 
and  serere  justice  which  orerrules  aU.  If  they  hare  sinned  much, 
hare  suffered  mueh ;  and  all  but  their  good  qualities  should  be  c 
looked  by  us  their  neighbours.  Thrown,  many  of  them,  utteriy  ru 
upon  the  world,  yet  hare  they  mostly  stuff  enough  in  them  to  n 
their  fortunes.  They  are  truly  our  brothers  now ;  and  as  sudi— k 
think  of  them  and  act  by  them. 

Tlierc  hare  been  rare  examples  to  the  contrary  of  all  this ;  Is( 
lords,  and  gentlemen  who  lired  within  their  incomes  and  did  not  g 
their  tenantry,  but  stood  nigh  with  helping  hand  eren  when  the  ( 
day  came.  And  there  hare  been  good  agents.  They  desenre 
highest  admiration;  who  proved  themselves  strong  against  tem 
tion ;  who  stood  forth  as  saving  examples ;  **  who  could  have  sii 
and  did  not:  who  are  they  and  we  shall  praise  them?** 

We  find  a   true  and  kindly  relationship  in  general  subsisting 
tween  those  owners  or  agents  and  the  occupying  tenantry.    We 
scarcely  an  instance  of  a  man  of  the  labor-class  holding  under  tl 
who,  if  he  had  not  notedly  been  of  bad  character,   has  been  dr 


*  It  is  of  tliis  latter  class  of  absentees  it  may  indeed  truly  be  said 
**  They  found  that  in  other  countries  the  scanty  residue  of  t 
rental  procured  for  them  more  of  the  luxuries  to  which  they  had  i 
accustomed,  than  they  could  obtain  at  home.  They  were  anxious  t 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  supporting  a  high  sockd  position  v 
inadeqimte  means.  They  were  disgusted  at  seeing  their  estates  pL 
under  the  management  of  a  receiver  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chsiic 
They  were  annoyed  by  the  importunities  of  their  tenantry,  and  pft 
by  the  sight  of  misery  which  they  could  not  relieve  ;  and  influencet 
one  or  more  of  these  causes,  they  sought  in  anoUier  land  the  coosid 
tion  and  enjoyment  which  they  no  longer  met  with  in  their  oi 
TVauMactiotti  of  the  Central  Relief  Committee  of  the  Societp  of  M^U 
during  the  Famine  in  Ireland^  in  1846  and  ISiTT    Introduction  p.  12 
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ioto  the  pporheufe  or  fiovoed  to  emtgnkte.  It  k  probable  that  not  eren 
a  nngie  case  will  be  diacoTerttd  where,  with  an  incttmbered  eatate  and 
tn  hooeat  reaident  Utndlowl  .no  middleman-iBterest  intenreiiing— * 
the  tcuuitrj  hare  not  beea  enabled  to  reaiat  fkmine  and  all  the  follow* 
ing  paapedaing  infloencea  so  long  at  work  towards  the  general  destruc- 
tion. 

V. 
A  gmtptart  of  the  trading  cUis, — ^farmers'  sons  born  and  reared  in 
the  CQun^t  aa  we  Iriah  call  the  rural  districts,  with  all  their  affections 
the  growth  of  ootintry-lifhy  bad  all  their  joys  deep-rooted  in  the  soil. 
Their  deOres  tended  back  to  this  condition  of  life.    The  goal  of  their 
esrthl  J  ambition  seemed  to  be  the  making  of  enough  to  enable  them  tu 
retom  to  the  countrf  in  a  way  of  independence,  and  so  to  enjoy  in  it 
their  prime,  or  at  least  renew  their  first  childhood  in  their  age.    These 
dirid^  themselres,  as  all  men  do  practically,  into  two  sets ;  the  patient 
and  the  impatient.    The  latter  haying  once  begun  to  prosper  would  have 
immediate  gratification  of  their  desire,  would  farm,  as  well  as  work  the 
*op  or  mill.    At  first  it  was  for  health's  sake,  to  eniploy  ot  to  amuse 
their  leiaiire  hours.    Next,  faayine  got  into  the  spirit  of  it,  each  would 
&nn  for  pit>fit.   If  his  farm  was  for  from  his  business-place,  then,  unless 
he  k^  a  atewurd  fi>r  the  fiurm  or  a  partner— other  than  a  wife— in 
the  busineaa,  which  perhaps  not  one  in  mly  of  the  set  now  spoken  of  did, 
be  mnat  obviously  neglect  one  or  both,  and  eventually  lose  one  way 
or  the  other ;  '•  the  businesa  that  ia  near  is  devoured  by  the  master ;  the 
business  afiv  oiT  devours  him."    If  his  farm  was  near  he  almost  invaria- 
bly paid  a  ruinous  rent  for  it.    Moreover,  he  usually  expended  in  •'  im- 
prDvi:ment»**  and  in  fancy  tillage,  far  more  than  he  purposed  on  setting 
oat  to  farm.    But  the  money  went  so  gradually  as  scarcely  to  be  missed 
whilst  going.    The  till  was  ever  at  hand.    From  week  to  week  what 
was  spent  on  one  thing  or  another  was  unfelt,  but  at  the  close  of  the  ac- 
coont  a  lai|;e  sum  waa  found  to  have  been  expended  without  adequate 
return.    Men  of  thia  set  seldom  succeeded  in  either  business.     But  they 
had  much  influence  in  keeping  up  competition  in  suburban  districts — in 
town-Iots  which  gave  a  sort  of  lead  to  land  rents  generally.    The  other 
and  wiser  set,  waiting  until  they  had  amassed  money,  gave  up  shop  and 
took  land,  usually  upon  advantageous  terms ;  and  though  rarely  succeed- 
mg  equally  well  in  fSuiuing  and  in  trade,  they  managed  to  live  comforta- 
bly and  nsspectabty.     Tlieprudent  well-to-do  trader  had  but  to  change 
his  coat  to  become  the  gentleman  farmer.    Having  learned  ttom  the 
infliience  of  town  and  busineas  life  the  value  of  education, — ^fbr  if  he  had 
not  eaperieiieed  the  worth  he  had  fbh  the  want  of  it  in  hlmself,^he  in- 
variably  gave  his  children  the  best,  and  genteelest  too,  of  which  he 
knew,    llie  daughter*  were  made  accomplished  in  the  ornamental  ac- 
qoirenients.    The  sons  were  made  **  gentlemen,"  or  brought  up  to  pro- 
feinoD&    There  was,  and  there  still  is,  though  to  a  &r  less  extent,  a 
aaoii-fettdalky  in  Irish  soeiety,  out  of  certain  of  tlie  northern  counties: 
and  shop,  keeping  was  a  stench  in  the  oostrflfi  of  the  half  educated  aemi- 
pavper,  un&tT'hreAftriHocrats,    Hie  effect  of  thta  was  to  make  dangh- 
leca  and  aooa  ashamed  of  their  parents,  and  even  people  themselves 
aslamed  of  their  trade.    As  a  consequence,  they  got  rid  of  it  as  soon  as 
they  ooiild  convenfenUy.  The  sons  of  these  people  were  fbrmed  to  fill  up 
a  large  portion  of  the  list  of  Counsellors,  Attorneys,  and  Doctors,  who  tor 
some  cause  or  another  "didn't  practise." 

Those  gentlemen  with  or  without  professions  could  not  live  on  air. 
Indeed  they  commonFf  were  quick-witted ;  and  they  exercised  their  wits 
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for  their  livelihood,  non-profetsionally.  A  little  money  they  usuii 
from  their  fathers  and  perhaps  by  their  wiyes.  On  this  they  tra 
and  in  land.  Those  were  mostly  good-fellows  with  sporting  tastes 
endeavored  to  keep  hand-and-glove  with  owners  and  agents,  ai 
to  command  a  preference  of  the  farms  that  from  time  to  time  dro] 
to  be  let.  Their  ready  money  was  often  a  persuasive — a  condus 
gument  with  needy  landlord  or  greedy  agent.  They  took  land 
divide  it,  to  cottier  it  out ;  and  in  the  letting  of  it  encouraged  c< 
tion  to  the  uttermost. 

Cottiering  of  the  land  had  for  a  first  effect  a  rapid  increase  of  popi 
The  youth  of  the  labor-class  did  not  in  all  instances  wait  befor 
rying  until  they  had  occupation  of  the  soil.  The  rational  instinct 
in  other  countries  and  in  other  communities  operates  to  the  prevei 
marriage  until  those  about  to  contract  it  shall  be  satisfied  of  the 
bility  of  having  enough  for  the  unbom„  was  not  indeed  less  activ( 
Irish  peasantry  ;  but  they  felt  and  judged  from  their  own  conditic 
They  had  few  wants :  a  cabin,  a  bed,  a  pot, fuel, and  a  potato-garde 
these  easy,  almost  certain,  as  it  seemed,  of  supply.  They  thoug 
what  had  been  good  enough  for  themselves, —that  upon  wliat  tL 
grown  up  and  thriven,  would  be  good  enough  for  their  childre 
surely  as  the  mother  should  have  health  and  enough  of  her  usua 
so  surely  would  she  have  sufficiency  of  nature*s  food  for  her  chi] 
he  should  be  old  enough  to  "  eat  the  big  one  with  the  little  one." 
was  no  starving  in  those  days.  They  left  all  to  God,  and  did  his  I 
to  **  increase  and  multiply.*'  Nevertheless  there  were  sensible  girl 
few  who,  if  they  could  please  themselves,  preferred  the  **  boy, 
ground  of  his  own ;  who  could  offer  something  better,  in  hope  a 
than  "  poor  hire  ;"  some  stronger  security  for  livelihood  than  the  m 
**  close-fisted"  farmer.  And  some  **  laboring  boys*'  chose  the  1 
farm-servant  rather  than  that  more  mingled  one  of  joys  and  cart 
wife  and  children.  But  whoever  had  a  holding  had  a  wife.  No 
how  small  the  plot  was,  he  needed  some  one  to  help  him ;  to  weec 
he  trenched,  to  bind  while  he  reaped,  to  toss  the  hay  after  his  m( 
to  pick  the  potatoes  after  his  digging ;  he  wanted  some  one  to  swc 
floor,  to  cook  the  dinner,  to  keep  the  hearth  and  the  heart  warm : 
to  say  nothing  further — there  was  no  help-mate  so  cheap  as  a  wife 

The  more  the  land  was  cottiered,  the  more  rapidly  the  populat: 
creased  ;  the  poorer  in  all  but  men  became  the  neighbourhood, 
more  middlemen,  the  more  misery  I* 

•  **  I  would  now  expostulate  a  little  with  our  country  landlords, 
by  unmeasureable  screwing  and  racking  their  tenants  all  over  the 
dom,  have  already  reduced  the  miserable  people  to  a  worse  con 
than  the  peasantry  in  France,  or  the  vas&als  in  Germany  or  Polac 
that  the  whole  species  of  what  we  caU  substantial  farmers  will,  in  i 
few  years,  be  utterly  at  an  end.  It  was  pleasant  to  observe  these 
tlemen  laboring,  with  all  their  might,  for  preventing  the  bishops 
letting  their  revenues  at  a  moderate  half-price,  (whereby  the 
order  would  in  an  age  have  been  reduced  to  manifest  beggary,)  a 
very  instant  when  they  were  everywhere  canting  their  own  Isncl 
short  leases,  and  sacrificing  their  oldest  tenants  for  a  penny  an 
advance.  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass  (and  yet  perhaps  I  know 
enough,)  that  slaves  have  a  natural  disposition  to  be  tyrants,  and 
when  my  betters  give  me  a  kick,  I  am  apt  to  revenge  it  with  six 
ray  footman,  although,  perhaps,  he  may  be  an  honest  and  di) 
fellow.      I  have  heard  great  divines  affirm  that  nothing  is  so  like! 
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VI 
MoreoTer,  while  this  cottiering  was  going  on,  sub-division  of  their  hold* 
iogf  bj  the  fiomers  themselres,  for  lore  not  money,  was  in  miuij  parts 
ttking  pbtoe. 

At  *'  ShroYe**  you  might  hear  of  a  marrying  young  man  and  his  friends 
going  about  the  country,  within  a  circle  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  match- 
making at  the  house  of  nearly  every  farmer  who  had  a  '*  colleen,**  and 
"means;**  *' differing,**  uponthepointof  means,  till  happily  at  length, 
lomewbere,  a  bargain  was  closed.  Then  it  only  remained  for  the  friends 
of  the  young  woman  to  return  the  visit. — **  It  lay  upon  them,**  by  per- 
wnal  inspection,  "to  see  into**  the  ways  and  means  of  the  suitor,  *'to 
certify"  tiiat  "the  girl  and  her  fortune**  were  not  thrown  away,  "her 
litUe  means"  to  go  straight  into  the  landloTd*s  pocket  or  the  usurer's 
chest.  Leases,  rent-receipts,  &c,,  were  therefore  to  be  examined. 
Sometimes  a  knowing  or  suspicious  old  fanner  would  take  occasion  to 
dip  into  tlie  haggard  and,  by  drawing  a  sheaf  here  and  there  out  of  tlie 
stacks,  to  assure  himself  that  his  proposing  son«in-law  was  not  a  man  of 
ttraw  merely. 

It  was,  usually,  the  part  of  the  parents  at  either  side  to  make  the 
match ;  some  khid  friend  or  neighbour  interposing  to  clinch  the  bargain, 
peiraading  one  party  or  both  to  give  way,  supposing  tliat  they  differed 
upon  the  boy*8  settlement  or  the  girPs  fortune. 

Now,  though  much  importance  was  given  to  money  and  means,  still 
more  wasin  many  instances  attached  to  "  blood" — ^hereditary  disposition ; 
HQce  it  was  remarked,  and  remarkable,  that  the  men  of  any  family  you 
could  name  made  affectionate  husbands  and  fathers  generally,  or  the  re- 
verse was  tlie  rule.  So  with  the  women  of  a  family,generation  after  genera- 
tion they  proved  devoted  wives  and  saintlymothers ;  while  those  of  another 
toned  out  vixens  or  worse,  drunkards—bom  with  a  *'  bad  taste  in  their 
mooths,*  verily  perhaps,  imbibing  "  the  drop**  even  with  their  mother's 
milk.~lt  need  scarcely  be  said  that  these  last  formed  an  exceedingly 
mull  minority. 

Once  that  the  matrh  was  made  by  the  old  people,  short  work 
vaa  made  of  the  wooing.  The  ceremony  of  previous  acquaintance- 
ship was  not  deemed  indispensable.  While  the  details  were  de- 
termining, if  not  before,  the  young  couple  were  brought  together  and  left 
"  to  make  up  to  one  another.**  Certainly,  for  a  warm  hearted  and  im- 
palsiTe  race,  this  matrimonial  custom  of  theirs  was  a  something  most 
ringolar.  It  would  seem  as  if  wilftilly  opposed  to  their  natural  disposi- 
tion. They  simply  gave  their  hearts,  with  a  will,  to  those  whom  God  gave 
them  to  love.  *'  Marriages  are  made  in  Heaven,**  they  said.  "  The 
grace  of  the  Sacrament  makes  you  love  whether  you  like  it  or  no.** 

It  may  be,  however,— for  such  things  would  sometimes  be,  that  the 
yoong  man  had  set  his  heart  upon  having  one  in  particular,  and  not  the 
eldest  unmarried,  of  a  flock  of  girls,  or  none  of  them ;  and  the  father  of 
the  maids  would  not  give  away  his  Rachel  first,  *'  would  not  cull  his 
(ftagbtersfor  any  man  !**  So  if  the  young  Jacob  would  not  take  Lia  he 
might  go  elsewhere  for  a  wife.  Any  one  of  those  good  girls  would  make 
A  true  and  loving  wife :  there  was  no  doubt  of  that  Thus  they  married 
>nd  lived  happily,  bringing  up  their  children  in  the  fear  and  love  of 


eaU  down  a  universal  judgment  from  Heaven  upon  a  nation  as  universal 
oppression;    and  whether  this  be  not  already  verified  in  part,  their 
worships  the  landlords  are  are  now  at  full  leisure  to  consider."    Swift ^ 
n-iO.    Works,  vol.  vi.  p.p.  281 -i.    Scott's  (ind)  Edition. 
28 
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God.  Furthennope,  bo  satisfied  were  they  with  the  result  of  "  the 
old  custom"  ib  ^eir  owD  regards  thai  they  k«pt  it  tkp  »bd  carried 
in  the  persona  of  their  ohildren.  In  fact  such  a  thiag  a«  uofiut 
ness  in  the  marriage  state  was  nearly  unknown. 

There  wer^  then  sereral  ways  adoffted  of  sefttlidg  tho  young  peopl 
seemed  bat  natvjral  and  proper  that  if  tlie  husband  were  the  onlj 
unprovided  for,  he  ihould  bring  in  hia  wife  to  reside  with  hit  pan 
and  vice  versa^  if  the  wife  were  aa  only  ehildb  It  was  not  unueual,  i 
certain  civcumstencea,  lor  the  fi&tiier  to  recehre  the  fortune  broug 
the  son  upon  making  over  ^efarm  to  tbe  latter.  Semetimes,  they 
folk  were  imppily  set  up  all  fit  once  on  their  own  account ;  their  re 
tive  parents  putting  down  •*  penny  for  penny/'  like  the  Blind  Begj 
Bethnal-'green,  and  then  letting  them  take  a  farm  for  themselres. 
very  frequently,  the  parents  at  one  side  divided  their  own  farm 
their  chiidv  the  other  party  to  the  contmet  getting  money  or  meai 
match. 

And  thus^  by  more  processes  than  one,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  inc 

of  population,  consequent  upon  sub-division  of  the  holdings,r~the  ti 

>  of  those  holding^  hardly  if  at  all  improving,  was  out  of  all  propc 

;  with  the  increase  of  production.      What  a  comfortable  condJti( 

society  to  contemplate  this,  in  which,  as  in  the  social  scheme  of 

'  thus,  population  and  poverty  advanced,  in  many  parts,  nearly  a 

rate  of  a  geometrical  progre88ion,~.in  other  terms,  ev^y  succo 

lustrum  or  elearanoe,  that  Wealth  was  just  inversdy  as  the  Fopula 

VII 

Thus  the  peasantry  were  not  themselves  quite  guiltless.    Each  < 

(indeed  haa  had  its  own  liabilities ;  nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  anj 
been  called  to  account  for  more  than  its  own.  We  sooner  come  to  1 
our  rights  which  are  far  from  us  than  our  duties  which  are  next  t 
It  seems  clear  to  us,  in  every  instance  but  our  own,  that  the  true  U 
to  reach  our  rights  is  wrought  with  the  rungs  of  Duty  into  the  sup 
^  of  Providence.   And  it  is  plain  that  such  was  not  always  the  way  n 

'  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  took.    Are  not  the  duties  of  the  fan 

first,  to  till  the  ground  efficiently ;  and,  second,  to  care  for  thei 
borers  ?  Many  of  them  were  Ul  cultivators.  They  were  ignor 
they  had  been  hereditarily  kept  so.  They  wanted  capital :  the  am 
of  profit  rarely  allowed  them  to  accumiUate.  They  were  wantii 
I  energy   and  habits  of  industry,  but  toa  often:    their  citcumsti 

I  offered  no  incentive  nor  inducement  to  one  or  the  other.    They  wei 

'  a  class,  hard  masters.    They  not  only  paid  badly,  but  besides  usei 

i  power  of  position  so  as  in  great  measure  to  dmaud  the  laborer  o 

hire.  The  system,  as  carried  out,  was  this : — The  &rmer  employee 
laborer  at  nominal  wages — three  shillings  a  week  was  about  the  avei 
and  he  paid  in  kind,  mostly.  That  is  to  say,  the  laborer  reqi 
potato  ground ;  afid  for  this  the  farmer  exacted  a  rent  which,  u 
large  majority  of  instances,  required  the  full  labor  of  the  working 
to  pay.  An  acre  of  *'  garden"  of  the  nominal  value  of  eight  po) 
sterling  was  held  to  be  a  set  off  against  the  whole  year's  work  of 
laborer.*      The    price   charged   was   exorbitant.    Every  laborer 

*  "  The  general  price  of  con-acre  land  was  from  £6  to  £8,  for 
worth  about  £1  or  £1  lOs.  per  acre ;  and  for  land  and  manure,  tal 
as  X 12  or  £14  per  acre ;  but  the  rent  was  most  usually  paid  in  lab 
and  labour   of^the  worst  description,    and  the  con-acre  tenant 
subject  to  no  t&xes :  and  the  owner  of  the  land  having  no  iecurih/for 
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doATQied  to  have  hi»  **  aero  of  garden  ;"  and  in  H  the  diggitt|r>  lee^ng 
tRoefaiiig,  Ac.,  were  lo  be  done  before  or  after  Ids  usual  day^s  labor. 
If  his  potato  beds  were  *'  lazy,"  they  were  not  made  in  laziness.  On 
tht  produce  he  depended  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  himself,  and  wife 
md  ftmily  if  he  had  them ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  were  poorly  fed 
«delotfied,  and  the  obildren  onetfacated. 

Tet  the  laborer  too  was  not  without  means  of  making  money,  if  he 
wet9  aetiTo  and  Industriotta  and  proTfdent.  He  had  a  pig  or  pigs,  and 
sometimes  goats  and  sheep.  For  the  grazing  of  these  last  he  had  to 
pay  the  fiirmer.  The  pigs  md  goats  lutd  the  ran  of  the  house  and  the 
"« range  of  the  rottd"— *'tbe  long  meadow!"  He  fed  and  fattened  the 
ftrmerupon  the  snail  and  broken  potatoes,  and  the  potato  peels  that  re- 
sMined  after  meats.  His  wife  had  poultry,  and  sold  eggs  and  fowl.  By  all 
which  resources  they  contrived  to  make  many  pennies  in  the  year.  They 
araslly  managed  to  spend  them. 

They  lived  wretchedly  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  excepting 
Christmas  and  Raster  day.  Throughout  whole  districts,  they  eat  potatoes 
diy ;  a  salted  herring  or  ndlk  were  rarities.  *'  If  they  had  fish  and  tea'* 
"^on  the  mght  of  the  Big  supper,*  a  meat  meal  on  Christmas  driy,  and 
eggs  at  Easter,  they  were  eontent^blessed  in  so  being!*  They  indulged 
in  but  one  home  hiieury,  tobacco,  f  They  often,  howeYcr,  spent  in  excess 
on  Svndays  and  ftup  uid  market  days  as  much  as  might  hare  enabled 
them  to  )iTe  all  the  year  round  ki  comparative  comfort. 

Almost  etery  parkh  had  its  owifr  amusements,  in  which  gambling  had 
s  chief  share.  Goats,  geese,  and  sudr  small  stock  were  frequently  the 
stakes  of  cards.  Many  a  shilling,  hoatded  amidst  home  priyations,  was 
betted  away  and  swilled  in  porter  or  whiskey  at  the  bowling  or  goaling 
(golfing)  match.    And  the  price  of  the  pig  changed  hands  sometimes 


Tint  ia  the  tv&U  qf  a  failure  of  the  crops,  the  rent^  when  paid^  included  a 
tort  of  ijuuranee  to  cover  riik  of  insolvent  ye^rs.  In  some  parts  of  Con- 
oemarathe  usage  was  more  fayorable  to  tlie  tenant ;  he  paid  no  rent, 
tet  planted  his  potatoes  in  weU  manured  ground,  and  gave  half  the 
produce  to  the  landlord."  Enidence  taken  before  jAtnd  Occupaiion 
CommiuwLn  This  alleged  explanation,  though  cited  as  such»  evidently 
is  inooiiaiateat  with  the  facta ;  for  during  the  growth  of  the  crop  the  price* 
labor,  waa  in  coarse  of  payment.  Tlie  wmer  had  the  payment  whoever 
had  the  crop. 

*  Martin  Kem^*  lA^horer :  "  If  they  eat  either  the  little  pig  or  the 
butter  they  most  go  naked."  John  Griffin,  Weaver  z  **Nine«tenthsof  this 
claM  would  go  to  America,  if  they  got  any  help ;  they  would  not  say 
th«or  would  like  to  go»  because  it  would  disoblige  the  gentlemen  ;  but 
they  would  almost  &  like  to  go,  there  is  such  a  report  here  of  the  diet 
betog  so  clever  bc^nd."  Patrich  Caetidj^,  Schoolmaeter :  '*  The  general 
food  of  the  oeaeant  is  ^y  potatoes ;  he  may  sometimes  have  a  herring 
or  a  dfop  of  milk ;  it  ia  a  melancholy  truth  that  they  can  rear  the  pig 
bet  they  wnnot  eat  the  bacon  1"  Appendix,  A.  p.p.  357-8.  Firtt  Re- 
port/rm  the  ComnUenonersfor  inquiring  into  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
ininlmd,    {iessioQ,  193^. 

t  The  Qountry  people  almost  invariably  stated  to  aqy  of  the  higher 
OTdei  who  attempted  to  reason  them  away  from  tobacco  smoking,  that 
they  sttffeied  from  pain  in  the  stomach  which  they  found  nothing  to 
reUeve  hut  a  *'  ahaugh  of  the  pipe.**  In  many  parts^  the  peasantry  sub- 
n»Ud  on  two  miMla  Iq  the  day ;  and  in  order  to  retard  digestion  of  their 
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after  a  game  of  hand  ball  or  a  cock-fight.*  No  doubt  there  were  p 
where  such  gambling  practices  did  not  prevail ;  but  it  is  more  than 
liable  that  these  were  the  fewer  in  number. 

How  far  the  poor  ignorant  laborer  was  to  be  blamed,  who  aacri 
not  only  his  own  but  his  family's  comfort  and  security  to  satisfy,  fc 
day,   selfish  inclinations,  it  is  not  requisite  now  to  enquire.     En 
_,  for  the  present  purpose  to  consider  how  far  his  customary  conda< 

:  I^^^H  veil  AS  (hat  of  the  other  orders  of  the  state,  tended  to  induce  the  socia 

^^^^  dition  of  Ireland  in  1845,  immediately  pi^vious  to  the  potnto  bl 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that,  as  a  body,  the  laborers  were  improvident, 
women  were  by  halves  the  better.  They  did,  whilst  **  iMichelors," 
or  less  encourage  the  excesses  of  the  youthful  and  admiring  **  bucl 
the  dances  and  Patrons ;  but  theirs  was  the  more  innocent  share. 
wives,  they  were  examples  of  self-denial  and,  for  their  sluttish  cusi 
of  thrift  also.  With  them  it  was  all  work,  no  play.  They  were  s 
edly  the  least  chargeable  with  the  common  improvidence.  Bat  mt 
man  had  to  suffer  with  the  woman  in  the  early  days,  so  woman  n 
suffer  with  man  ever  after.  In  the  years  of  plenty  our  people  knei 
providence,  and  when  the  years  of  famine  came  Providence  seeoH 
**  know  them  not.*'  *' Want  came  upon  them  as  a  traveller ,  and 
gary  as  a  man  armed."  Their  food  was  blighted :  their  single  depenc 
against  every  necessity,  for  every  want — the  potato,  failed.  Their  1 
failed  with  it.  When  it  was  gone,  they  had  little  to  trust  to  but  D 
And  they  did  die :  the  Merciful  God  alone  knows  how  many,  in 
suffering,  and  with  what  submissive  patience. 

vni. 

We  need  no  speculative  reasoning  to  explain  how  the  failure  o1 
kind  of  crop  was  effective  of  such  desolation  as  that  of  the  potato  ci 
in  Ireland:— destruction  of  life,  ruin  of  property  and  of  trade, 
gration,  demoralization,  almost  social  disorganisation.  If  the  p 
was  not  in  itself  the  root  of  our  misery,  it  and  the  misery  were  n^ 
connected.    With  it  the  evils  grew  and  flourished ;  and  with  it  be 

food,  and  so  keep  off  hunger,  they  were  wont  to  eat  the  potato  in  a 
cooked  state—**  with  the  moon  in  it.'    But  certainly,    they  made 
gestion  a  general  plea  for  indulging  in  their  favorite  luxury, 
is    a  case  as  reported  to  the  writer  by    a  shop-keeper : — **  A  lal 
named    John    Uallinan,    deceased** — residence   stated — **had,    di 
fifteen  years,  credit  from  me  in  the  matter  of  soap  and  tobacco  U 
amount  of  from  £5  to  £6.    The  soap  account  amounted  usually  to 
seventeen  shillings  and  four  pence,  yearly.    With  the  produce  oJ 
sale  of  a  pig,  that  he  fatted  and  sold  to  meet  this  debt  especially, 
hnan  discharged  half-yearly  the  amount  accruing.    HalUnan  hin 
his  old  wife  Betty,  and  two  out  of  three  sons  were  smokers." 

*  Cock-fighting  has  withstood  both  law  and  enlightenment. 
law  against  it  is  year  after  year  transgressed  with  impunity ;  the  fan 
Of  one  district  meeting  those  of  another  on  some  neutrid  ground 
there  fighting  out  their  *'  mains**  satisfactorily.  At  these  meetings  g 
tiiat  if  mentioned  might  seem  incredible  are  gambled  ;  and  someoi 
worst  and  most  brutal  passions  are  frequency  excited  amongst  t 
engaged.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  writer  by  a  witness  to  the  occurr 
tliat,  not  very  many  years  since,  a  sporting  gentleman  farmer— o 
and  residence  stated— staked  and  lost  on  a  decbive  match,  fought  pa 
against  parish,  the  amount  of  rent  £120,  be  it  more  or  less,  that  he 
about  to  pay  in  order  to  redeem  his  farm  then  under  ejectment,  Thii 
course,  was  an  extreme  case. 
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part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  It  was  a  plentiful  crop,  and  while  it 
yielded  a  return  in  kind  there  was  little  danger  of  starvation  ;  for  the 
po<Hest  had  his  patch  of  gpuden.  Even  the  migrative  Mayoman  or 
KenjmBn  had  a  potato-plot  near  his  hovel,  which  he,  after  the  trench- 
iog,  driving  a  nail  in  the  cabin  door,  **  left  to  the  care  of  the  Lord,** 
whibt  he  went  to  work  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Leinster,  and  his 
familj  begged  the  country  and  were  fed  from  the  produce  of  larger 
"gaidens  :**  for  the  fanner  never  refused  a  handful  of  potatoes  to  '*  the 
poor  man's  child."  Moreover,  it  was  the  people's  own.  All  other  crops 
they  grew  for  other  mouths,  this  was  their  own.  It  was  on  this  the 
peasantry  entirely  depended  for  support.  Then  the  blight  came.  Still 
the  landlord  should  have  his  rent  and  the  creditor  his  debt ;  they  also 
had  to  liva  But  when  famine  broods  over  a  besieged  city  or  when  pro- 
visions run  short  at  sea,  the  high  and  the  low,  master  and  servant,  are 
brought  to  the  same  level ;  the  common  right  of  humanity  asserts  itself 
over  and  above  the  social  rights  of  any.  It  was  not  so  here  in  Ireland. 
Community  of  danger  failed  to  induce  community  of  interest ;  hence 
the  destruction  of  life,  the  ruin  of  property,  and  loss  in  trade ;  hence, 
too,  pauperism.  More  than  a  million  and  arhalf,  or  rather  above  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  people  disappeared  fVom  off  the  face  of  the  land  :  died 
of  famine,  pestilence,  and  their  effects,  or  emigrated — more  in  dread 
than  hope ;  and  many  of  these  last  were  from  amongst  the  best  and 
most  efficient  of  the  labor-class.  And  yet  landlord  and  middleman  broke 
down ;  how  was  that  ?    It  is  plain  enough  upon  a  simple  statement. 

The  fiEirmer  who,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  did  but  barely  exist 
whilst  paying  the  rent,  or  sometimes  only  a  moiety  of  the  rent,  now 
oonld  not  do  both  after  having  lost  that  crop  which,  from  the  support  it 
gave  him  and  his  laborers,  was  worth  to  him  half  his  farm's  produce. 
He  struggled  through  the  first  year  by  running  into  debt  or  into  arrear 
of  rent,  or  by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  his  farm-stock.  He  set  the  potato 
for  a  second  blight.  In  his  judgment  it  was  worth  the  risk ;  for  no 
known  substitute  could  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  potato.  Upon  its 
soundness  the  entire  social  edifice  depended.  Bot  was  in  the  principals ; 
and  though  the  whole  fabric  of  the  system  was  bad  and  abominable,  the 
£urmer  thought  it  worth  the  endeavor  to  renew  the  props  even  of  decayed 
stuff,  no  better  being  at  hand.  Should  the  old  house  come  down 
whilst  he  remained  within  it  he  could  not  expect  to  come  forth  uninjured. 

The  blight  of  the  second  year  was  even  more  destructive  than  that  of 
the  first.  In  most  instances  there  was  no  compromise  in  rent — '*  the 
farmer  should  take  the  bad  year  with  the  good  :'*  it  was  **  the  big  one 
with  the  little  one**  over  again  1  The  landlord  took  perhaps  a  portion  of 
the  rent  on  account ;  else  he  distrained,  whereby  the  occupier  suffered 
in  his  goods  and  chattels.  In  either  case  the  farmer  had  little  induce- 
ment to  cultivate  the  ground  so  as  to  make  up  for  his  lossts  by  increased 
production.  He  had  neither  property  nor  money-interest  iu  Ills  holding. 
He  had  no  confidence  that  he  should  reap  what  he  sowed  ;  or  rather  he 
was  confident  that,  unless  he  crop-Ufted,  some  other  should, — landlord, 
shopkeeper,  or  rate-collector ;  since  tlie  produce  would  not  suffice  to 
pay  ail  and  enable  him  to  live.  If  the  landlord  had  allowed  an  arrear 
to  lie  over,  the  farmer  had  that  as  well  as  the  current  rent,  together 
with  a  largely  increased  poor's  rate,  and  shop -debts,  to  meet ;  if  he  had 
been  distrained,  he  scarcely  could  expect  more  consideration  in  the  time 
to  come.  Besides,  having  lost  wherewithal  he  used  to  feed  and  pay  his 
laborers,  he  found  the  maintenance  of  them  no  easy  matter.  Dispirited 
he  held  on,  in  most  instances,  cultivating  more  or  less  of  his  holding ; 
but  still,  a  considerable  portion  of  land  was  again  put  under  potatoes. 
Agam  they  failed,  and  again.    More  distraint,  more  crop*  lifting,  fewer 
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Ukborers  employed.     Tken  came  the   clhaacteric,   the  Season   of 
Softttering ! 

The  hindlord  dow  tried  to  compromise,  to  get  up  the  laod  or  to  i; 
the  teoantry.  Ail  this  while  tliere  waa  general  suffisa^g  ia  ab— m 
general  co-operation.  There  was  less  and  lets  ffiodaction  where  tl 
wm  most  want,  whilst  the  fattening  soU  reBoaiaed  idle  and  Ahe  laba 
unemployed ;  all   through  want  of  nmtuai  ooafidence. 

The  laborer  immediately  suffered  most;  in  iaot  tbe  blight  beggi 
him  at  a  sweep.  For  the  almost  oaly  other  matter  of  value  which  he 
possessed,  the  pig,  depended,  like  himself,  on  the  potato.  The  si 
of  swine,  too,  were  at  this  period  much  redjuoed,  ia  coDfie^oenee  of 
disease  that  just  previously  to  the  years  of  blight  had  laade  severe  hi 
amongst  them.  Tbe  few  tluit  the  laborers  had  thery  were,  Uirongh  wai: 
food  &r  them,  constrained  to  part  with ;  and  mostly  at  a  aacrtfice, 
market  soon  having  become  glutted.  The  majority  of  the  laborers  ' 
could  scrape  together  a  si^cienqy,  emigrated.  So  also  did  a  h 
number  of  the  farmers,  taking  with  them,  in  the  aggregate,  no  im 
siderable  share  of  the  agricultural  capital. 

Meanwhile,  the  landlord  had  to  meet  his  inourobrances  as  bel 
Those  incumbrances  amounted,  it  has  been  calculated,  to  seventy 
cent  on  the  rental.  And  how  was  the  landlord  of  either  order  to 
seventy  per  cent  whilst  not  twenty-five  per  oen^  scarcely  sufflcieii 
many  cases  to  support  his  family,  was  received  by  him  out  of  bis  res 
Incumbrances  accumulated ;  creditors  became  clamosous, — they  tpo 
families ;  mortgages  were  foreclosed.  Parliament  parsed  *'  a  0111  tc 
dlitate  the  sale  of  Incumbered  Estates  in  Ireland.** 

What  of  the  middleman?  He  had  rent  to  x>ay,  perhaps  also  Inci 
brances  to  meet,  and  a  family  to  maiatain  upon  nothing*  in  the  sh 
of  rent.  For,  hit  tenant,  the  cottier^  deprived  of  the  potato-crep,  i 
nothing  to  pay  away.  Furniture,  farm-implements,  and  smaU-^t 
were  sold  by  Uie  cottier  to  enable  him  to  quU  the  country  ;  or,  if 
sufficient  for  that  purpose,  to  bqy  food.  He  allowed  his  plot  to  Ut  i 
in  order  to  labor  on  the  roads  under  the  Board  of  Works  $  and  i 
Indian  corn  at  nineteen  pounds  the  ton  his  family  nearly  starved  u] 
his  earnings.  Let  landlord,  middleman,  rate<collect<^  do  their  woe 
he  defied  them.  He  had  a  handful  of  straw  in  the  comer  and  a  pol 
the  hearth ;  let  them  distrain  these !  In  many  cases  it  was  not  eas] 
eject ;  since  the  small  plots  were  commonly  held  under  "  Prof)06a 
which  gave  legal  rights  not  easily  dealt  wiUi  as  not  easily  defined. 
practi(^  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  found  in  the  addition  of  a  lola 
to  the  new  Poor-Law,  forbidding  relief  to  any  occupier  of  more  tha 
quarter-acre  of  ground.  The  cottier  was  pauperised ;  so,  ton,  was 
middleman. 

There  came  a  general  stagnation  in  nearly  all  regular  trading.  A  r 
importation  of  maize  and  other  bread-stuffs,  and  traffic,  all  butexchiai 
in  the  same,  took  place  indeed ;  and  Ireland  thenoe  beoame  a  Uurg 
importing  at  well  at  exporting  country.  The  stream  of  iqpecoktj 
was  turned  into  this  channel  The  mercliant-claas  seemed  to  thi 
that  the  granaries  of  the  world  must  soon  be  exhausted,  or  thst  I 
necessities  of  our  people  never  would  be  satisfied.  Th^  and  Ui 
British  colleagues  bought  up  vast  quantities  of  corn  in  the  Itorth  Amc 
can  and  South  European  ports,  and  hoardt^  it  fior  fiimine  prices.  lai 
fortunes  were  at  first  said  to  have  been  realiztxi.  Nor  was  this  to  be  vc 
dered  at ;  since  maize  rose  rapidly  from  X6  to«C19per  ton.  It  fell  ev 
more  rapidly.  Food  had  been  brought  to  &mine  prices ;  the  people  h 
died ;  and  yet  the  merchants  had  not  done  well. 
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Doobtless  that  is  a  proper  ecoDomic  law  which  negates  interference 
wjih  pntttte  ^lecaUtioo ;  but  there  is  an  older  law  applicable  to  those 
tnometitrnM  on  the  whole, — that  the  price  of  blood  oannot  add  anything 
40  Uie  public  tx^eaaury.  Jn  this  instance  it  was  tak^n  from  the  stock 
of  the  people  to  beoome  the  property  of  strangerf.* 

*  The  remoTal  of  the  protection  fkx>m  home  grown  grain,  nrhich  took 
phice  at  ^18  period,  had  neeessarily  a  Tcry  decided  influence  on  Ireland, 
her  staple  production  fbr  exchange  being  com.  The  repeal  of  the  eorft- 
lawB  did  not  eheapen  the  necessaries  of  the  agrievlturist  in  a  degree 
eqnrvalent  to  that  of  the  reduction  which  it  caused  in  the  ];»ofit  of  his 
produce ;  and  therefore  it  constrained  him  either  to  lessen  proportion- 
ately his  expenditure  in  the  way  of  second  neeeBsaries  or  decencies — 
mannfiustured  goods,  &c.,  or  to  decveaae  in  a  like  ratio  his  Accuinulatiye 
capital.  In  the  minority  of  cases,  the  former  was,  necessarily,  the 
occurrence ;  inasmuch  as  none  of  the  surplus  produce  remained  to  him 
to  constitute  sudi  capkaL  It  did  not,  as  in  the  case  of  maLU&cturing 
£ngland,  confer  upon  one  and  ttie  larger  division  of  the  people  benefit 
more  Iftian  commensurate  with  the  loss  sustained  by  the  other.  Here 
the  matter  was  reversed  ;  the  benefit  accrued  to  (he  smaller,  the  injury 
fell  upon  the  larger  division  ;  the  proportion  of  the  agricultural  to  what 
may  be  called  the  town  population  being  rei^ersed  in  tlie  countries.  Tbeoe 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  taking  place  during  a  time  of  general  scarcity,  it 
did,  by  ttie  cheapening  of  the  food  which  H  caused,  Dgfaten  very  con- 
siderably tfhfi  burden  of  supporting  a  mass  of  pauperism.  And  it  did 
also  render  more  eaqr,  or  rather  less  dc^ierate,  the  struggle  for  wM- 
support  maintained  by  the  balf-XMiuper  population.  But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  benefit  so  ooprerved  upon  tiie  general  people  was 
eqmraient  to  the  injury  experienced,  less  diiscdy  but  not  less  surely, 
through  the  producers  of  the  staple  commodity. 

Ultimately,  however,  ^e  loss  must  come  against  the  owners ;  aod  ne- 
cessarily. Since  it  Is  evident  that  so  long  as  there  exist  such  fitciiitios  ibr 
emigration,  and  so  many  inducements  to  emigrate,  no  man  dependent  for 
support  upon  the  prednee-of  the  ground  by  his  caltune  of  it,  will  continue 
to  occupy  and  pay  rent  Ibr  a  farm  the  cultivation  of  which  has  ceased  to 
be  remunerative.  So  far  only  then  -as  the  tenant  in  possession  shall  have 
such  an  interest  that  will  admit  of  the  certain  reduction  of  profit,  and  yet 
allow  of  remunerative  occupancy,  will  he  consent  to  be  l^ie  loser.  And 
under  the  present  system  of  tenancy  at  will  or  for  a  short  term  there  can 
be  but  few  such  tenants. 

The  rents  of  1845  seem  little  likely  to  be  re-established,  permanently. 
At  least  in  our  time.    Doubtless,  a  better  system  of  forming  will  obtain 
here,  and  many  blades  of  grass  be  made  to  grow  where  now  there  is 
none.  But  in  order  to  effect  such  a  change  it  will  be  neoessary,  either  to 
supply  the  want  of  industrial  training  in  the  present  class  of  occupiers 
and  to  increase  their  capital,  or  to  r^ace  these  with  a  new  cJass  pos- 
sessed of  tlie  skiU  and  capital  required.     Having  don  j  the  one  or  tlie 
other  of  these  things,  it  wiH  be  requisite,  whether  to  preserve  or  to 
ptocure  a  class  of  skilled  capitalist  farmers,   to  give  such  farmers  an 
adequately  remunerativt  interest  in  their  holdings ;   «nd  that  must  be 
quite  Inconsistent  with  the  keeping  up  of  the  old  competition  letting 
value.  **  If  the  rents  of  1645  were  in  many  insiaoces  even  then  excessive 
And  tkr  beyond  any  sums  that  could  be  oolleoted  from  the  tenants,'* 
(Report  of  Incumbered  Estates  Commission,  dated  Srd  May,  1851,) 
etfn  then  when  men  were  willing  to  farm  for  mereeubsistencc*  sake,  and 
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IX 

Thus  liave  we  seen  how  so  mach  of  the  mischief  of  our  social  state  wss 
brought  about : — How  we  fought  and  feasted  ;  how  some  of  us  fell  in 
in  the  field  and  others  under  the  table.  How  some  of  us  turned  oar  bscks 
on  home.  Who  took  the  posts  of  those,  and  who  plajed  tiieir  parts,  and 
how.  And  who  took  their  own  parts,  God  bless  them  I  How  tiien 
some  of  us  fell  and  how  some  us  rose  or  were  '*  raised."  How  some  of 
us  married  and  were  given  in  marriage.  How  some  of  us  worked.  How 
some  of  us  plajed  and  drank.  How  some  of  us  starred.  How  the  rat 
of  us  suffered.  And  now  we  come  to  see  how  something  came  home  to 
some  of  us,  after  a  long  time  ;  and  to  reflect  a  little  as  to  how  much  of  sH 
this  was  of  our  own  fault,  and  how  much  of  it  our  misfortune. 

We  haTe  seen  that  in  the  general  crash  of  interests  connected  with 
the  land  the  incumbrancer  was  the  last  to  suffer.  Some  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  say  that,  under  the  circumstances,  this  was  not  altogether  equitable ; 
that  at  least  he  should  have  had  a  child's  share  in  the  loss  of  theinheri* 
tance.  The  LegisUiture,  however,  in  its  wisdom,  deemed  otherwise;  judg- 
ing that,  inasmuch  as  investment  with  respect  to  land  having  been,  bj 
the  proprietary  laws,  practically  confined  to  mortgage,  itwasbut  just  that 
the  whole  loss  entailed  by  their  own  acts  and  deeds  should  devolve  upon  the 
proprietors, — that  they  and  those  who  derived  trom  them  shonld  suffer  all 
the  evil  consequences  oftheir  own  bad  laws.  '  *  The  sins  of  the  fathers"  ka'^e 
been  **  visited  upon  their  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations.*' 

Mark,  however,  that  even  the  mortgagee-incumbranoer  did  not  escape 
loss  when,  as  in  many  instances  of  cottiered  estates,  he  was  found  fool 
enough  to  lend  up  to  the  rack-rent  vsJuation.  The  later  the  incumbrance, 
of  course  the  more  speculative  or  the  more  silly  must  have  been  the 
incumbrancer.  And  now  that  tlie  price  of  land  has  fiEdlen,  with  the 
cottier  system,  the  latest  incumbrancer  receives  in  answer  to  his  claim 
— *'  No  effects."    He  speculated,  and  has  lost. 

Thus,  too,  turning  our  eyes  backward,  considering  the  connection  of 
fact  with  fact,  passing  therdbre  from  Incumbrancing  to  the  extravagance 
which  introduced  it,  we  shall  see  how  Bayard*s  siting,  '*  Ce  qui  vient 
du  gant  s'en  va  par  la  gorge*^^"  What  comes  by  the  gauntlet  goes 

when  extra  labor  was  to  be  had  for  next  to  nothing,  and  when  the 
home^market  was  exclusive,  we  need  not  expect  that  land  will  reach  to 
the  old  price  when  industry  is  to  be  compensated  and  labor  paid  for, 
when  the  home*  market  is  free  to  the  competition  of  the  world,  and 
population  reduced  one-sixth.  While  so  large  room  for  labor  remains, 
it  matters  little,  with  respect  to  rent,  what  increase  of  produce  there 
may  be  ;  since  every  increase  beyond  a  fixed  point  is  gained  at  a  more 
than  proportionate  increase  of  cost.  It  is  only  when  the  space  for  cul- 
tivation is  limited,  that  it  becomes  profitable  to  expend  labor  upon  the 
nicer  care  of  g^en  culture ;  for  the  fact  stands,  Uiat  a  certain  amount 
of  labor  and  other  capital  is  to  be  expended,  and  it  is  matter  for  calcu- 
lation whether  or  not  such  capital  can  be  employed  more  profitably  io 
one  mode  of  farming  tlian  in  the  other:  it  is  manifest  that  Swisi 
cultivation  in  a  North  American  clearing  would  not  be  the  most  profitable 
work.  Here  in  Ireland,  so  long  as  the  extent  of  land  in  a  waste 
or  until  led  state  is  nearly  as  considerable  as  at  present,  there 
appears  no  room  for  doubt  that  fine  farming  must  be  the  less  piofitsble 
The  landlord  must  then,  except  in  the  case  before  named,  be  the  loter 
eventually  by  free  trade.  Its  immediate  effect,  however,  was,  ai  wa« 
•aid,  upon  the  occupier.  In  many  cases  it  placed  the  **  feather  too  much* 
tipoQ  the  backs  already  burdened  by  the  blight. 
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through  the  gullet/*— the  exponent  of  the  social  eoononiicsof  FeadaUsin, 
describes  m  well  the  strong  handed  spendthrift  of  a  later  age :  eztrava- 
giooe,  sorriyiDg  the  nobler  qualities  with  which  it  kept  breach,  and  bed, 
tnd  board.  So  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  we  shall  find  that 
Good  and  EtU,  twin  bom,  do  not  die  together ;  and  that  there  is  a 
meuore  of  justice  in  the  decrees  of  Fame : — 

*'  Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ; 

Their  virtues  we  write  in  water." 
Fnrthermore,*-  call  them  bj  what  names  you  will,  lordly  luxury  and 
l«ae  excess-^genteel  extravagance  and  vulgar  improvidence,  these, 
however  different  in  degree,  were  not  only  the  same  in  kind  but  were 
nearly  related,  closely  alUed  to  one  another.  *'ris  of  human  nature  that 
men  are  extravagant  in  proportion  to  the  facility  with  which  they  obtain 
the  means  of  expenditure ;  are  improvident  in  a  ratio  with  the  ease  of  ob- 
taioiog  means  of  subsistence.  In  no  other  civilised  country  was  so 
fatal  a  fiiciHty  of  augmenting  income  or  of  growing  the  staple  food ;  in 
no  other  country,  within  the  same  period,  did  extravagance  attain  to 
inch  a  height  or  population  to  such  numbers.  A  nd  when  events  removed 
the  means  of  raising  subsidiary  income  through  potato  rents,  and  sus- 
tensnce  by  potatoes,  the  ruin  of  estated  property  and  the  havoc  of 
hnman  life  were  such  as  no  other  civilised  country,  not  even  France 
doriog  the  Rerolution*  suffered. 


aet.  v.— convicts— transportation  and 
befoemation. 

Fini  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Trafuportation* 
together  with  Minutes  of  Evidefice — Ordered  to  be  Printed* 
Uay,  1856. 

What  is  to  become  of  oar  Convict  population  ? — How  is  tbe 
dreadful  amoant  of  crime  prevailing  in  these  countries  to  be  sup- 
presstd? — and  what  arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  the  future 
support  of  tbose  who  have  been  convicted^  but  who  are  about  to 
be  again  cast  on  society  with  the  stigma  of  convictism  on  their 
character^  are  questions  that  have  of  late  commanded  a 
considerable  amoant  of  public  attention,  and  which  have  called 
forth  a  considerable  diversity  of  public  opinion.  England  has 
for  the  last  century  quietly  rid  herself  ot  these  troublesome  sub- 
jectSj  by  transferring  them  to  her  colonies,  there  to  propogate 
the  influence  of  their  baneful  habits,  and  to  infest  the  growing 
population  with  tbe  experience  of  her  greatest  criminals — but 
of  late  years  the  inhabitants  of  nearly  all  those  colonies  have, 
after  considerable  exertion  and  agitation,  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing this  systemi  by    declining  to    receive     any  more. 
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Hence  the  question,  *"  wlmt  is  to  become  of  our  convict 
popuUiion  ?'*  a  question  more  eaailjr  &skai  <th&B  aoiwered^  md 
one  which  has  been  receml^  deeme^i  of  eafficient  importafiee 
and  difficulty  to  merit  tlie  consideration  of  ,a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  tg  inquire  into  the  convict 
system  generally. 

JSefor-e  that  Committee  ware  exanuned  men  mho  had 
devoted  mmch  atteiftwrn  to  the  subject,  whoee  tyoifjatiiiefi 
are  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  reformation,  and  whose  opinions 
are^  Iberefore,  of  the  utmost  iia(>ortattGe  in  devising  a  scheine 
oalcuiflfted  to  koprove  the  convict  while  in  daraiiee,  afid  lo 
restore  him  to  society,  with  some  evidence  of  haviugbeeu 
benefited  by  tbe  discipKne  which  ibe  law  has  impoaed,  iim^e^ 
of  castiBg  him  loose,  after  a  period,  with  his  fnind  demoralised, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  incarceration^  Few  questions 
present  such  difficulties  that  a  Committee  of  the  Uoum  of 
Commons,  with  its  ample  power  of  examining  witneases  and 
acquiring  practical  information,  will  not  be  able  to  unravel,  and 
to  suggest  sufficient  remedies ;  but  in  the  case  before  us  there 
are  points  that  can  only  be  determined  by  inquiry  on  the  spot, 
and  we,  therefore,  regret,  that,  in  addition  to  the  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  this  important  matter,  some  measures 
were  not  adopted  to  inquire  into  the  deUtU  of  lie  convict 
system  in  our  Coloniee,  and  to  ascertain  by  that  means  the 
canses  of  failure  and  disappointment  in  that  system  which  has 
met  with  such  determined  opposition  from  t]ie  colonists. 

From  this  source,  we  think,  the  most  valuable  information 
could  have  been  derived,  and  the  most  practical  suggestions 
gleaned  for  fatace  guidance.  We  propose,  in  examining 
a  few  of  the  auggestiona  sufafilted  in  evidence  to  the 
Committee,  to  atale  our  o«ni  experience  cif  the  management 
and  discipline  of  cosivicis  in  Van  Diemau's  Land,  thereby 
supplying,  so  far  as  ve  can,  an  rmportant  addition  to  the 
labocs  of  the  Committee ;  and  painting  out  what  we  ooneeive 
to  bave  been  the  causes  of  failure  in  resortimg  io  transportation 
as  a  punishment,  as  well  as  ehowing  the  reasaas  why  a  convict 
population  has  heretofore  been  a  serious  evil  in  those  colonies, 
wlH?re,  under  different  circumstances  and  management,  thef 
would  have  be^  a  decided  advantage,  botli  as  aupplyiiig  cheap 
labor,  not  otherwise  to  be  pioeured,  and  as  creaitiiig  a  large 
circulation  of  government  money. 

The  witness,  to  whose  vie«'s  we  give  tlie  palm,  for  good 
roaaoning  and  somewhat  of  vmfHy,  h  Cajptain  Walter  Orofton. 
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We  find  tha4^  tfaat  gentknan^  on  taking  charge  of  tbe  OoTHriot 
Depaiteenlian  ImlaiKl^  had  peculiar  difficulties  to  encoanter — 
of^er  crowded  fiwons-^-^'iioayateniatic  discipline— *the  prieoners 
aondly  mm!  pfayvealfy  prostrate  in  erery  way — itiiere  mw  ^ 
wmi  of  tiie  elexneiit  of  hope  in  ihera,  of  edneBtaien^  end  of 
eFeiylthJBg  one  mmii  irish  to  find^'^ — this  nras  in  the  ^ear 
I8b4u  At  the  period  of  hie  extioinatien  before  ijsit  eknamiibee, 
¥e  find  ihfit^  fay  a  display  of  extraoidinary  -energy  aad  mal,  all 
tJiis  had  been  remedied,  that  a  complete  syiitem  had  been  es- 
tablished, proper  cbssifieation  'and  sepsratMn,  means  of  in- 
sf ruction  and  lecture  adofilad,  mid  tlittt  erenin  tbevlNfft  period 
frooQ  the  date  of  hts  appointment  to  that  of  giving  •cFfidence, 
Captain  Crofton  was  able  to  speak  of  **  exteaordincery  resaks'' — 
aad  m  doubt  not  thflt^  runder  Captain  Croftou^irten,  m 
^Isftoed  in  ^denee,  the  best  reenlts  wili^eontigioe  to  follow. 
3^be  jfirst  poieit  of  novelty  an  Oebpttiiii  CnAoii's  eWdenee, 
to  vhioh  ve  divw  attenefaien,  is,  his  •oppositien  to  the  generally 
sppmved  method  of  graotijsg  tick^-<)fJoa<re,  «8  «  mtter 
sf  itgh^  4o  eonyiots  :sElier  ttkey  haife  serf«d  a  'Stated  short 
pcaied  «f  Aheir  aentsjice  with  good  condvot.   On  this  eubteot 
he  B9JS,  ''  Howevat  eouTenient  it  aaay  lie  for  Arisen  Aiitbeff- 
iiies  to  h<^  oat  as  an  indnceHtent  to  good  pnspn-eondoetthat 
Uie  pdsoiiera  aliouldioBe£5  per  oeni.  of  their  pamsbineat^  or  be 
rdessed  at  the  aid  of  the  third  year  instead  of  the  end  of  ^Ave 
t(mih,  I  cannot  think  l!hat  each  a  oonne  will  tend  to  genuive 
ttformaiioii.     1  ;shoiiid  be  tunbelieving  in  the  refomnrt^  ^ 
aisj  niaa  vi^o  would  requiae  so  stpomg  a  stimalus  a?  (o  be  4et 
off  ocie4ourth  his  pimishmeDt  to  iwduoe  his  reforroation.'' 
Theise  sentiments  have  onr  tfuU  /xmcurrenoe.     W«  4b  n^ 
believe  that  the  iadooemeDt  to  good  >conduot  by  rtnt  syMiemis 
of  the  right  sort,  nor  can  we  be  aatisiied  tSiat-aivy  impi^iveinent 
so  effected  oonld  be  of  a  lasting  «hanieter»     Yf^  are  disposed 
to  the  opinion  nuther^  tlnit  the  ^vutwasd  endenoe  of  impiove- 
mentwoiild  be  more  the  resok  oi  ^wpedieney  mttbe  convict^ 
thsA  of  any  iuward  monal  ooimctkm  of  the  benefite  df  a^difiereirt 
coarse  of  life — Iheiefore  we  think,  with  Osntavn  Oofton,  that 
iome  other  and  more  tangible  lest  should  be  tried  before 
gcaatingsuch  an  indulgence.  The  manner  in  wliich  Captain 
Croftan  proposes  to  apply  this  >test  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  best 
calculated  (or  the  purpose;  instead 'of  turning  the  convicts  loose 
upon  the  world  the  moment  they  have  served  the  regdation 
proportion  of  their  sentence,  wkh  b  iioket-of-leave,  they  are 
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according  to  the  plan  explained  by  Captain  Cfofton,  removed 
to  other  Institutions  where  they  are  detained  until  they  can 
procure  satisfactory  offers  of  em  ploy  men  t,  or  give  sufficient 
guarantee  that  they  have  the  means  of  earning  an  honest  liveli- 
hood. It  is  during  this  detention  that  the  risht  tests  of  refor- 
mation are  applied;  they  are  allowed  increased  liberty  of  action; 
they  are  employed  as  far  as  possible  like  free  laborers ;  tbej 
are,  some  of  them,  sent  of  messages  through  the  city^  some- 
tiroes  with  money,  their  own  earnings,  in  their  |x>cketSy  and 
thus  gradually  introduced  into  the  new  stage  of  liberty  about 
to  be  enjoyed  by  ihero  under  their  tickets-of-leave. 

Captain  Crofton  does  not  report  any  instances  of  failure  or 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  convicts  during  this  preliminary 
indulgence.  Certainly  if  such  did  occur  the  convict  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  reformed  to  obtain  his  ticket,  and  hence  the 
value  of  this  gradual  test  under  circumstances  accompanied  by 
a  certain  amount  of  temptation.  This  is,  to  us,  a  new  feature 
in  the  code  of  Convict  Discipline,  but  it  is  one  that  has  our 
fullest  approval  as  a  sure  test  of  reformation.  We  were  always 
opposed  to  the  uniform  application  of  any  rule  in  granting 
inaulgence  or  shortening  the  sentence  of  the  law.  We  wish 
to  see  an  end  put  to  that  system  which  makes  the  convict  feel 
that  he  is  efitiUed  to  his  conditional  pardon  when  he  has 
served  a  stated  period  of  his  sentence,  if,  even,  he  only  '*  saves 
his  distance'^  in  point  of  good  conduct.  We,  like  Captain 
Crofton,  want  to  see  some  real  evidences  of  reformation  before 
we  again  set  him  at  large.  Had  such  evidences  been  at  all 
times  insisted  upon,  and  had  the  gradual  test  applied  by 
Captain  Crofton  been  brought  to  bear  more  generally  on  ail 
convicts  abroad  before  discharging  them  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood,  England  would  never  have  found  herself  in  the 
'*  fix'*  she  is  in  at  present,  wanting  fields  for  transportation, 
while  her  colonies,  sadly  oppressed  for  want  of  laborers, 
refuse  to  receive  her  convicts.  We  deny  that  those  colonies 
opposed  transportation  altogether  on  the  ground  of  "  pride'* 
against  being  a  convict  community,  or  that  such  a  ground  of 
opposition  formed  even  an  important  point  in  the  motive  for 
suppressing  transportation.  We  shall  hereafter  show  what 
were  the  real  causes  of  grievances,  and  we  think  we  shall  make 
it  evident  that  the  failure  of  transportation,  either  to  reform 
the  convicts,  or  to  supply  the  labor  wants  of  the  colonies,  is 
more  attributable  to  the  system  of  treatment  pursued  towards 
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the  convicts,  than  to  any  objections  that  can  be  raised  to  a 
sound  system  of  transportalioii.  We  are  unable  to  follow 
Captain  Crofton  through  the  details  of  his  most  valuable 
evidence,  to  none  of  which  can  we  take  any  exceptions;  un  the 
contrary,  we  are  highly  pleased  with  his  system  of  *'  gratuity/' 
his  mode  of  education  and  lectures^  and  his  gradual  tests  of 
reformation  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  confidence  in 
the  convict. 

The  next  point  of  novelty  suggested  by  Captain  Crofton 
is  that  transportation  (or  '^  deportation''  as  he  calls  it)  should  be 
confined  to  such  convicts  only  as  show  themselves  actually 
reformed,  in  short,  that  it  should  be  treated  as  a  reward  instead 
of  a  pnuishment.  This  proposition  we  conceive  contains  the 
elements  of  answering  all  the  objections  that  have  been  raised 
b;  the  colonists  to  the  reception  of  convicts,  and  it  also  tends 
to  afford  the  most  lasting  boon  to  the  convict.  We  hold  that 
transportation  to  a  young  and  rising  colony  is,  to  a  reformed 
convict,  essentially  a  reward,  as  opening  up  a  field  not  only 
for  well  paid  labor,  but  also  for  acquiring  position  in  the 
social  scale,  and,  perhaps,  considerable  property.  An  inquiry 
into  some  of  the  Convict  Clolonies,  Australia  and  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  would  disclose  many  instances  of  these  men,  in  defiance 
of  maladministration,  rising  to  good  position  and  in  some 
caises  to  vast  opulence,  or,  as  we  heard  a  representative  of 
Her  Majesty  once  express  himself,  in  addressing  a  meeting, 
they  have  become  *'  Lords  of  Waste  and  Princes  of  Forests.'' 
These  results  have,  however,  been  far  more  limited  than  they 
certaiidy  would  have  been,  had  such  a  suggestion  as  that  thrown 
oQt  by  Captain  Crofton  been  acted  upon  from  the  beginning. 
Heretofore,  the  system  has  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  the  worst 
characters  were  selected  for  immediate  shipment,  or  what  is 
id  more  to  be  deplored,  all  classes  were  indiscriminately  mixed 
and  sent  off  together.  We  have,  hereafter,  to  point  out  some  of 
the  consequences  arising  from  this  mistake,  which  will  also 
ftasist  us  in  determining  the  principal  causee  of  the  opposition 
set  up  in  the  colonies. 

\?estem  Australia  is  the  field  selected  by  Captain  Crofton 
aa  the  future  home  of  the  reformed  convicts — he  suggests 
that  place,  we  presume,  for  the  same  reason  that  will  compel 
Qs  to  agree  with  him— ^namely,  the  want  of  any  other ;  we, 
however,  have  our  objections   to  this  particular  locality  in 

eonaeqaence  of  its  proximity  to  those  places  which  have  sufiered 
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so  mnA  horn  the  faribet  system^  mnA  wkose  free  inhab- 
haute  uill  look  crpon  the  cotiffici,  iKt  in  the  light  of 
lam  xeforinatioii,  but^  a»  one  of  the  old  vilhmoiis  stamp  ; 
liowever^  tre  imst  accept  tkis  as  the  only  coknj  nona  left  to  us 
for  the  pmrpeseL  Separated,  frovi  the  aboftt  objeetion,  there 
ate  many  advantages  attendant  on  the  sekotion  of  Westen 
Anstndia  calc«laie«k  to  give  the  experuDsai  a^fahr  trial.  A  wide 
field  exists  there  for  the  disposal  of  the  convicts ;  we  beliere  «e 
are  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the  territory  comprised  ia 
Western  Australia  embraoee  an  area  about  eight  or  ninie  times 
as  large  a»  the  United  Kiagdom^  with  a  favorable  dimate,  and  a 
soil  of  at  least  average  quality.  The  want  of  laborers  is  also 
mtfcli  felt)  which  want  wiU  increase  as  the  resonrees  of  the 
Colony  are  developed— ^and  if  sufficient  indaeementa  to  free 
settlers  ase  held  oat,  that  developement  will  keep  pace  in 
snfiBcient  activity  to  afford  full  and  profitable  occupation  to  all 
the  reformed  convicts  that  England  can  ever  produce. 

Om  space  will  not  admit  of  the  discussion  of  the 
plana  by  whidi  we  would  propose  to  follow  out  in  West- 
ern Aastralia,  the  work  of  refonnation  so  afajy  carried  on 
here  by  Captain  Crofton  and  his  colleagues^  or  the  means 
we  would  adopt  to  give  the  coikviet  a  laatiiig  interest 
in  his  own  good  conduct^  after  be  had  regained  bis  Ubertj, 
and  to  secure  his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  has  new  home-^ 
but,  intending  to  return  to  the  subject  on  a^  future  occasioRi 
we  will  for  the  present  content  ourselves  by  examiniag  the 
former  system  of  transportation,  wkb  its  results  to  theoobnist 
and  to  the  convict,  and  as  we  are  about  to  do  so  from  personal 
observation,  and  to  bring  the  experience  of  many  years  to 
strengthen  our  inquiry,  we  hope  we  may  thus  throw  some  light 
on  the  principal  cause  of  Mure  under  the  old  ajTstem, 
and  assist  those  persons  whose  indinalion  and  oppor- 
tunities may  enable  them  to  promote  a  better  state  of  affairs 
for  the  future. 

Before,  however^  proeeedmg  with  our  ezamination»  we  are 
anxious  to  point  out  one  indispensable  provision  wMdi  must  be 
made  in  order  to  seonre  Captaaa  Coofton^s  propoaition  a  flair  trial 
**-we  allude  to  the  intarvd  that  must  ekpse  between  the  period 
of  the  convict's  being  sdeetcd  for  deportation  and  his  arrival  in 
Western  Australia.  The  test  of  fieformation  in  its  most 
dangerous  application  will  not  bave  commraced  until  the  ooo- 
viet  is  placed  under  new  control,  and  haa  started  on  his  voj- 
age.     Here  the  work  of  former  conversion  will  be  destrojed 
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unlets  far  diSeceftt  means  tban  these  becetofore  adopted  be 
hfoagkl  to  BDeet  the  difficuUjr.  We  believe  that  iineparabki 
injorv  has  in  biftiidreds  of  inrtance^  reaulied  to  eonvicts  from 
the  vaot  of  proper  SBperintendbiute  and  employment  dating 
tbe  kme  peiiod  of  tbe  sojeiim  at  see^  aad  nnlese  botb  are.  row 
provided^  even  for  the  reformed  conviGt^  we  apprehend  that 
raach  damage  and  isj^etiee  will  be  done,  to  bim«  This  voy- 
age afld  lis  asaoeiations  have  been  iohI  will  be  found  quite 
subvo^ve  enough  to  desttoy  all  the  improvement  effected  by 
traiamg  in  tbe<  Befosraetory  Institutions^  unless  some  counter- 
acting influence  be  brooghfi  to  bear ;  therefore^  the  danger 
sbooid  be  yarded  ag^nst,  as  it  can  be,  by  a  little  foresight 
and  eitra  expenditure.  If  thia  be  not  done  the  preliminary 
refbroiation  might  as  well  have  been  kt  alone ;  and  if  tbe 
former  mode  o£  di^osing  of  these  »eu  on  board  shipy  and 
afiefwarda  employing  them  abroad,  be  still  pei*sisted  in,  we  shall 
have  anaiher  round  of  agitation  from  the  Colonies,  the 
Seforaatory  Movement  will  be  there  looked  upon  as  a  failure, 
and  those  very  m»ik  who  have  been  selected  fot  good  conduct 
will  be  banished  from  the  scene  where  so  many  anxious  for 
tbeir  moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  are  laboring,  to  be 
subjected  to  the  most  trying  ordeals  of  temptation.  Let  us 
hope,  then,  that  fuU  provision  will  be  made  for  the  employ- 
ment and  improvement  of  those  men  while  at  sea,  and,  above 
all,  that  their  apiritual  advancement  will  be  fully  provided  for. 

We  have  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  former  adminis- 
tnttion  of  the  Convict  System,  and  to  the  remnant  of  it  still 
exifftiiig  in  the  Colonies;  and  we  believe  that  in  that  adminis- 
tration will  be  found  more  of  the  evik  tban  can  be  traced  to 
tbe  innate  depravity  of  the  convicts^  and  tliat  to  it  may  be, 
as  alraidy  staied,  attributed  tbe  opposition  given  by  the  colon- 
iats  to  the  reception  of  any  more  of  those  unhappy  beings. 

In  Older,  therefore,  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  atate  of 
the  case,  as  \A  existed  to  our  knowledge  a  few  years  ago,  we 
must  trace  tb$  career  of  tbe  convict  from  tbe  period  of  receiv- 
ing his  sentence  to  his  fimd  destination  abrond. 

Ue  was  firat  transferred  to  the  hulk,,  to  await  the  despatch  of 
a  oenvict  ship ;  and^  during  his  stay  in  this  temporary  floating 
pnion,  he  waa  aasOeiated  with  other  convicts  of  more  or  less  de* 
pravily,  fn>m  all  quatfters^  with  every  imaginable  class  of  oflence» 
Qschi  conseqoentlyi,  bringing  hia  qnota  of  viciousness  to  fill 
up  the  aggregate  of  this  floating  Pandemonium.  The  same 
ft^ociation,  with  somewhat  less  restraint,  continued  throughout 
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the  entire  voyage,  and  in  tbis  state,  from  two  to  three  hon- 
dred  convicts  remained  daring  a  passage  oi  seldom  less  than  six 
months,  nnder  the  superintendence,  medicallj^morally  andspir- 
itoallyspeaking^ofone  naval  medical  officer. True,  there  were  mil- 
itary on  board,  bat  they  were  only  to  prevent  riot,  and  perhaps 
matiuy  and  a  general  massacre ;  but  the  moral  goidance,  we  can 
not  say  training,  of  these  men  for  the  months  referred  to,  wasea* 
tirely,  we  believe,  under  the  care  of  this  solitary  medical  gentle- 
man. This  living  cargo  of  crime,  like  a  herd  of  condemned  soala 
on  their  way  to  Tartarus,  was  crowded  in  the  hold  of  the  ship, 
where  every  species  of  transportable  offence  was  blended,  and  in 
one  common  association  were  mingled,  for  mutual  contamina- 
tion, the  adepts  in  all  the  vicious  phases  of  an  iniquitous  career. 
Of  course,  there  usually  were,  as  there  must  be,  many 
of  the  number  who  were  not  as  yet  deeply  dyed  in  goi)^ 
or  acquainted  with  the  arts  or  deep  laid  schemes  by  which 
many  murders^  burglaries,  forgeries,  larcenies,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  such  deeds,  are  successfully  accomplished- 
still,  there  was  no  guard  against  free  and  frequent  intercourse. 
The  effects  of  this  were  painfully  evident  in  the  after  life  of 
some  of  these  fallen,  but  yet  not  unredeemable,  beings.  Many 
commenced  the  voyage,  in  a  measure,  unacquainted  with  evu 
deeds,  or  a  tithe  of  knowledge  of  what  depraved  humanity  is 
(Capable;  with  but  one  fatal,  perhaps  repentant  step^  across 
the  threshold  of  crime,  yet  they  arrived  at  their  destination 
fuUv  initiated  in  all  the  plans  and  arts  by  which  their  more 
guilty  companions  had  carried  on  their  lawless  course  for 
years.  Some  who  had  heretofore  been  versed  in  but  one 
species  of  crime,  came  out  of  this  companionship  well  skilled 
in  all,  and  sometimes  endued  with  a  yearning  to  try  their 
hands  again  in  some  more  dexterous  scheme  than  that  wherebj 
they  had  received  their  own  sentence  of  banishment.  It  has  been 
an  observable  fiict  to  us,  that,  whenever  these  men  were  al- 
lowed to  congregate  for  conversation  without  the  restraimng 
presence  of  some  one  in  authority,  the  subjects  discussed  were 
the  modes  in  which  viUany  may  be  most  successfully  practised, 
and  the  law '' dodged'' ;  here  the  greatest  ruffian  was  the  greatest 
hero ;  and  never  did  one  of  our  country's  real  and  admired 
heroes,  on  returning  with  his  justly  earned  laurels,  reeoont 
with  more  honest  and  allowable  pride  the  deeds  by  which 
"  fields  were  won,"  than  would  some  of  these  misguided  sod 
fallen  beings  boast  of  their  wicked  deeds  successfully  practised^ 
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and  crime  made  a  "  lucrative  profession."  The  ear,  at  first 
shocked  by  the  dreadful  recital,  received  n  daily,  nay  hourly, 
tnitioTi ;  gradually  it  became  accnstooied  to  the  poison ;  the 
early  shodc  was  now  followed  by  an  interested  attention,  as 
the  plan  of  crime  after  crime  unfolded.  The  interest  increased, 
as  in  a  novels  when  the  next  character  comes  upon  the  stage, 
to  tell  of  bis  deeds  of  evil  daring  and  reckless  adventure, 
combined  with  plans  and  stratagems,  which  throw  the  last  half 
mythical  recital  into  the  shade.  The  early  abhorrence  of  these 
tales  and  their  heroes  was  gradually  turned  to  admiration  for 
the  men  who  could  conceive  and  execute  such  great  achieve* 
ments ;  the  ear  was  thus  tauglit  to  believe  that  the  greatest 
crime  was  the  greatest  virtue,  thnt  the  greatest  criminal  wns 
the  greatest  hero;  and,  stage  by  stage,  lesson  by  lesson,  the 
man  who  entered  the  convict  ship,  with  little  of  crime  and  its 
mode  of  aecomplishn)ent  to  disturb  his  future  career  and 
reformation,  leaves  it  well  instrncted  in  all  the  arts  which 
constitute  a  thorough  villain.  Thus  far,  while  the  law  had 
{Hmished  its  transgressor,  the  mode  of  its  administration  had 
taaght  him  to  despise  its  purity,  and  to  further  transgress  it 
without  compunction ;  his  mind  being  at  the  same  time  ren* 
dered  callous  to  its  moral  excellence,  and  well  instructed  how 
to  sin,  and  yet  evade  its  enactments. 

We  recently  printed  in  The  Irish  Quarterly  Eeview 
an  article  on  Prison  Discipline,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  description  of  one  of  the  scenes  enacted  by  these 
unhappy  (leople  when  allowed  uncontrolled  association.  Our 
attention  was  directed  to  this  Article  subsequently  to  liaving 
written  the  foregoing  observations,  and  it  therefore  atf'ords 
additional  evidence  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  system  which 
we  80  much  condemn : — 

The  scenes  which  take  place  in  gaols  of  this  description,  espe- 
ciaHy  at  night,  when  fourteen  or  more  are  locked  up  together  in 
fOUf  room,  without  iospection,  and  with  such  li^ht  only  as  the  moon 
«iid  stars  furnish  through  the  grated  windows,  oa^e  all  description. 
Oambliog  with  stealthily  fabricated  dice  or  cards  for  the  next  day's 
food,  fighting,  singing  vile  songs,  reciting  tales  of  villany  and 
debauchery,  teaching  or  concocting  crimes,  with  the  most  virulent 
^igpnmon  of  the  few  who  may  be  better  disposed,  are  the  common 
feUores  of  the  horrid  scene.  If  there  be  men  who  have  a  turn  for 
the  drama,  plays  are  acted,  and  the  most  solemn  scenes  of  the  Court 
of  Justice  are  the  popular  subjects.  The  most  guilty  criminal  is 
the  one  most  looked  up  to. 

"  In  the  assise  (writes  a  prisoner)  there  was  a  considerable  num- 
29 
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ber  of  what  are  called  first  offenders,— -nine  or  ten  inoludfag  mj9tH, 
tbe  remainder  forming  an  overwhelming  ma^rity  ;  two  of  tfaeni 
murderers,  both  of  whom  were  subsequently  condemned  to  death.  I 
cannot  reflect  without  pain  on  the  reckless  conduct  of  these  two 
unhappy  men  during  the  two  weeks  I  was  with  them.     As  regarded 
themselves,  they  appeared  indifferent  as  to  the  probable  remilt  of 
their  coming  trial.     They  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  a  mock  trial 
in  the  dayroom,  when,  one  of  the  prisoners  sitting  as  judge,  tome 
others  acting  as  witnesses,  and  others  as  counsel,  ail  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court  of  Justice  were  gone  through, — the  sentence  pronounced, 
and  mockingly  carried  into  execution.     I  shall  not  soon  forget  that 
day,  when  one  of  those  murderers  was  placed  in  the  cell  amongit 
us,  beneatli  the  Assize  Court,  a  few  moments  after  the  doom  of  death 
had  been  passed  upon  him.     Prisoners  on  these  occasions  eagerly 
inquire,  *  what  is  the  sentence  ?'     Coolly  pointing  the  forefinger  of 
his  I  ight  hand  to  his  neck,  he  said,  <  I  am  to  hang  I*    He  thenbroke 
into  a  fit  of  cursing  the  judge,  and  mimicked  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  delivered  the  sentence.    The  length  of  his  trial  waa  then  dis- 
cussed:  all  the  circumstances  that  had  been   elicited  durine  its 
progress  were  detailed  and  dwelt  upon, — ^the  crowded  state  of  the 
Conrt,  the  eagerness  of  the  individuals  present  to  get  a  sight  of  him, 
the  grand  speech  of  his  Counsel, — all  were  elements  that  seemed  to 
have  greatly  gratified  his  vanity,  and  to  have  drugged  him  into  a 
forgetfulness  of  the  bitterness  of  his  doom.   He  then  dwelt  upon  the 
speech  he  shoald  make  on  the  scaffold,  was  sure  there  would  be  an 
immense  concourse  of  people  at  his  execution,  as  it  was  a  holiday 
week  ;  and  from  these,  and  numerous  other  considerations,  drew 
nourishment  to  that  vanity  and  love  of  distinction  which  had,  in  no 
small  degree,  determined,  perhaps,  the  commission  of  bis  crime. 
To  minds  in  the  depths  of  igpiorance,  and  already  contammated  bj 
vicious  and  criminal  courses  of  life,  such  a  man  becomes  an  object  of 
admiration.     They  obtain  from  him  some  slight  memorial — such  as 
a  lock  of  his  bair,  or  some  small  part  of  his  dress,  which  they  cherish 
with  a  sentiment  for  which  veneratitm  is  the  most  appropriate  term ; 
while  the  notoriety  he  has  obtaanad  jaay  incite  them  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  some  act  equally  atrocious." 

On  the  arrival  of  tbe  ship  at  its  destination,  after  being  for 
mouths  the  pest  house  in  which  tbe  united  eiperienoe  of 
between  two  or  three  hundred  convicts  his,  by  a  species  of 
human  fnction,  increased  in  some,  and  maitured  in  others, 
their  vicious  habits,  they  were  then  dispersed  througboot 
the  several  Probation  Stations  to  undergo  a  period  of  probation, 
— intended,  it  is  presumed,  to  test  the  amount  of  loonl 
improviement  which  their  recent  association  had  wrought  m 
them,  and  to  quaffy  them  for  private  service,  where  they  woald 
have  opportunities  of  dispensing  to  their  employer's  children 
the  morality  acquired  by  the  teaching  of  their  companions. 
At  these  stations  the   same   indiscrimioiate  assooiatiou  was 
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penniUed,  all  classes  of  ccime^  ofaaraoter,  and  disposition,  were 
congregated  ;  no  role  that  we   are  aware  of  appeared  to  apply 
in  frxing  their  destination  as  they  .werexalled  out  in  alphabeti- 
cal Older   and  arrangement,  end  were  thus  ^ent  in  batchi^s 
varying  {tom'£0  to  60  to  the  several  statioiis.     Here  they  were 
encouuiered  by  hundreds  of  criminals,  who  had  .passed  through 
the  same  sad  apprenticeship  but  a  few  years  or  months  before ; 
and  here,  too^  old  acquaintanceships  were  renewed,  and  former 
exploits  gaily  or  regretfully,  expatiated  on.    The  new  arrival 
interests  ^his    old    companion    with  a  history   of  ;the  many 
villainies  he  had  perpetrated  since  they  were  separated,  while 
the  '*probationer"entertaiushis£s-(/^a«^  '' pal'Vith  a  history 
of  the  station  'W^here  their  matu£^  reformation  is  to  be  affecf  ed, 
and  instruois 'inm  how,  in  furtherance  of  that  reforrmition,  he 
may  'best  "  dodge''  the  officers,  and   evade  the    observance 
df  the  >regiilatious.  A.dde^  to  this  there  mi<|lit  be  found  at  each 
of  these  atations^  old  ofTonders  wborecr.ived  the  sentence  of  the 
law  ten  and 'twenty  years  previously,  but  whom  all . discipline, 
(such  as  it  was,). ail  coercion,  and  manifold  punishments,  had 
foiled  to  reform.     Not  that  the  elements  of  reformation  were 
entirely  extinct,  but  that  the  means  adopted  to  revive  them 
in  this  unfortunate  class  of  men  were  calculated  more  to  harden 
tlie  hearty    to   deaden  all  feelings  of  soul,  to  extinguish  for 
ever  all  ideas  of  an  over  ruling  Providence   in  their  breasts, 
and  indte  to  further  crime. 

With  sueh  men  as  those  last  referred  to,  whose  record  of 
offences,  or  "  character,'^a8  they  themselves  call  it,  had  long 
since  filled  the  allotted  parchment  sheet,  (no  mean  document 
in  size),  and  who  would  require  to  live  three  times  the  ordinary 
period  of  human  existence,  ere  they  could  serve 'half  the  addi- 
tions to  the  original  term  of  their  sentence,  with  men  guilty  of 
every  offence  known  to  human  laws,  some  of  them  of  a  cbarac- 
ier  too  revolting  to  name,  were  those  newly  arrived  probation- 
ists  placed  in  unrestrained  community — what  wonder,then,  that 
TQany  of  those  new  comers,  instead  of  reforming,  and  passing 
through  .their  ordeal  of  probation  in  one  or  two  years,  imbibe 
'the  principles  of  their  associates,  and  go  on,  from  offence  to 
offenee,  and  crime  to  crime,  till   they  become  a  eonviei  and 
pr^tienist/or  life.     Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such 
as  pass /through  this  ordeal  and  are  transferred  to  .private  ser- 
vice, frequently  disappoint 'their  employers,  break  out  on  every 
opportunity,  and  indulge  in  every  excess,  for  a  time  denied  to 
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the  body,  bat  confirmedi  and  made  beautiful  to  the  mind ; 
that  many  of  them,  after  a  short  i)eriod,  are  returned  to  their 
moral  destroyers,  to  continue,  and  increase,  if  possible,  their 
knowledge  of  depravity ;  and  to  end  a  life  of  misery,  cut  abort 
by  the  slavery  of  chains,  or  the  more  speedy  appliance,  the 
hangman's  rope. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  deprecate  this  fatal  error,  little  is 
known  of  it  at  home,  because  the  fruit  is  seldom  ripe  until 
boardship  and  colonial  associations  are  added  to  the  sentence 
of  the  law ;  but  were  it  in  the  power  of  any  enquiring  mind 
to  carry  itself  to  Norfolk  Island,  or  Port  Arthur  in  Van  Die- 
man's  Land^  scenes  of  depravity  and  misery  would  there  pre- 
sent themselves,  beyond  the  power  of  pen  to  describe,  and 
almost  too  horrible  to  contemplate.       All  nature  sickened  by 
the  disgusting  and  revolting  repudiation  of  her  laws ;  men  once 
possessing  the  germ  of  virtue,  perhaps,  in  their  breasts,  but 
now  totally  eradicated,  become  beasts  of  such  ferocity,  that 
irons  and  chains  alone  can  control  them  ;  and  all  this,  we  be- 
lieve, the  result  of  a  system  that  sought  alone  to  punish  the 
transgressor  by  imposing  toil  and  discipline  on  the  body,  while 
the  real  substratum  of  all  moral  improvement,  the  mind,  is  not 
only  totally  neglected  altogether,  but  actually  forced  into  posi- 
tions of  imbibing  the  most  fatal  passion.     We  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  saying  that  there  was  no  provision  made  for 
the  moral  and  rehgious  instruction  of  these  unhappj  men,  or 
that  the  system  under  which  they  were  demoralised  did  not 
profess  to  teach  them  better  things ;  but  we  do  say  that  the 
provision  was  very  inadequate,  there  being  at  most  only  one 
rrotestant,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  instruc- 
tors attached  to  the  largest  stations,  and  those  not  at  all  times 
ihe  most  happy  selections.     It  is  not  our  object  or  vrish  to  in- 
culpate individuals,  but  it  might  prove  a  profitable  subject  of 
-enquiry  whether  the  instructors  were  men  possessing  all  the 
elements  of  Christian  benevolence  and  uniformity  of  temper, 
which  should  characterise  their  holy  calling.     We  fear  that  in 
their  case,  as  well  as  that  of  other  classes  of  officers,  it  wonld 
be  found  that  their  sense  of  dignity  and  self  importance  often 
surpassed  their  moderation ;  that  their  mode  of  administering 
consolation  sometimes  tended  rather  to  irritate  than  soothe— 
and  that  their  self  control  was  not  of  a  character  to  excite  ad- 
miration for  their  command  of  temper.     It  would  be  found 
perhaps  that  the  convict  has  often  paid  the  penalty  for  indalg- 
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ing  in  peculiarities  of  temper  in  presence  of  the  officer,  wliile 
the  officer  has  shown  himself  incapable  of  subduing  a  similar 
disposition  in  presence  of  the  convict.  We  have  heard  of  in- 
stances where  the  spiritual  consolation  offered  to  one  of  these 
unhappy  men^  when  subjected  to  solitary  confinement  for 
offences  committed  against  the  rules  of  the  establishmenti  was 
to  the  effect  liai  he  was  only^  so  far ,  served  right,  thai  U  was 
apitf  iispunuthmenl  was  not  more  prolonged. 

Surely,  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
persuade  that  convict  of  any  improvement  or  benefit  intended 
to  his  moral  character,  or  to  convince  him  that  such  a  monitor 
possessed  qualifications  worthy  of  respect,  or  attributes  calcu- 
lated to  bring  balm  to  the  wounded  spirit.  If  any  shreds  or 
memory  of  early  religious  instruction  remained,  the  convict 
could  perceive  at  once  that  such  a  bearing  in  a  coasoler  was 
eutirely  at  variance  with  the  religion  of  HIM  who  '^  was  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart/' 

We  cannot  too  loudly  denounce  such  conduct  in  men  who, 
as  messengers  of  Christ,  accepted  work  in  His  distant  vineyard, 
but  who,  by  sad  mismanagement  in  the  vintage  season,  pro- 
duced vinegar  instead  of  wine, — sad  offering  for  their  Master's 
glorious  banquet,  where  the  repentant  sinner  is  the  most 
cherished  gnest,  and  where  the  feast  is  garnished  by  brotherly 
love. 

Again,  we  would  enquire  whether  in  the  selection  of  religious 

instructors  where  no  such  indecency  as  the  above  could  be 

traced,  they  were  in  other  respects  men  of  that  tact,  energy, 

and  mental  capacity,  as  we  require  for  such  a  work — we  say 

emphatically,  they  were  not     We  know  of  one  instance  of  a 

clergyman  who,  though  a  man  of  unquestionable  piety  and 

Christian  benevolence,  had  the  pecuharity  of  preaching  and 

reading  by  a  rule  so  contrary  to  all  the  methods  of  diction 

that  we  were  acquainted  with,  that,  though  we  were  favored 

with  his  ministry  for  some  years,  we  could  never  follow  him 

through  one  of  his  arguments,  or  understand  what  he  wished 

to  convey.     Yet  this  gentleman  had  the  sole  religious  charge 

ot  Uo  rrobatiou  Stations  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of 

thirty  miles,  in  a  country  without  roads,  or  other  mode  of 

travelling  than  on  foot  or  on  horseback ;  besides  which,  he  was 

the  only  minister  of  his  own  persuasion  for  the  cure  of  souls 

in  the  entire  county.     It  may  be  seen  at  once  that,  in   the 

case  of  the  two  stations  under  the  spiritual  control  of  this 
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clergyman/  it  was  qaite  impossible  that  any  inslraction  conld  be 
derived,  or  seeds  of  amendment  sown^  is  the  one  kcmr  each  week 
devoted  to  the  convicts  for  this  purpose.  Thej  were,  tlierefore^ 
left  to  the  chance  of  encountering  a  good  example  from  ikm  laj 
officers,  who  were  not  the  ftiost  edifying  teacbeis^  though 
excellent  disciplinarians.     So  that  the  oofnvicta  may  literaUy  be 
said  to  have  dragged  through  their  probation  tefm'  without  the 
consolations  of  religion,  or  the  precepts  of  their  laj  gowdism^ 
in  any  proportion  to  their  reqirirements ;  and  to  haive  pssied 
into  private  em^oyment,  all  of  them  in  a  degree  worse  men 
than  when  they  set  out  on  this  voyage  of  repeatanee.    Maay 
of  them  soon  return  to  the  £rt;ation  in  an  infim'te  degree  wone 
than  when  they  left,  with  their  relish  for  sinful  indulgence 
whetted,  and  in  almost  the  last  stage  of  human  depravity. 
Our  objections  to  this  system  are  not,  however,  confined  to 
the  want  of  sufficient    consideration  being  attached  to  the 
moral  and  religious  training  of  the  convicts  ^nt  abroad,  as  ire 
have  ako  to  glance  at  the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed. 
This  seems  to  have  been  made  a  matter  of  as  little  care  aad 
forethought  as  that  branch  of  the  system  we  jdst  attempted  to 
describe.    We  have  accompanied  the  convict  from  the  bulk  to 
the  station  to   which   he  had  been  sent  for  training,  and,  of 
course,  a  species  of  purification  >  we  have  seen  the  opportu- 
nities afibrded  him  for  mental  culture,  and  we  have  glanced  it 
some  of  the  fruits — bitter  indeed — of  that  system.  Let  us  nov 
hastily  examine  how  far  his  employment  at  those  stations  was 
calculated  to  excite  a  desire  for  industry,  to  improve  him  in 
the  trade  or  avocation  he  followed  before*  his  fall,  oi*  to  enable 
him  to  be  of  most  benefit  to  society  and  himself,  when  he  is 
drafted  to  private  service,     From  some  perverted  reasoning 
which  we  never  could  sufficiently  comprehend,  it  appears  to 
have  been  determined  by  the  authorities  in  the  Penal  Colonies, 
that  regardless  of  previous  habits  and  edneation^  without 
reference  to  birth,  breeding,  or  early  culture,  and  never  taking 
into  consideration  the  quantity  or  quality  of  crime  for  which 
the  doomed  one  was  convicted,  all  alike  mast  in  their  first 
stage  work  side  by  side  in  the  gangs,  and  become  what  is 
known  in  Ireland  as    "  a  laboring  man.''      Hence  we  hare 
community  of  disposition  and  qualifications,  all  supposed  to 
derive  equal  benefit  from  the  same  source  and  daily  amount 
of  labor.     We  did  at  one  time  seek  to  be  informed  hoW  it 
was  calculated  that  the  objects  of  transportation  were  to  be 
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promoted  bj    this  system,   and  how  the  system   waa  to  be 
applied  eqoally  to  men,  all  their  former  lives  accustomed  to 
labor,  and   those  whose  path  heretofore  was  on  the  carpet 
walk  of  life,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  task  of  a  trained  work- 
man would  be  an  impracticability,  without  either  showing 
partiality  to  the  trained  workman,  or  undue  harshness  to  the 
untrained.  It  was  explained  to  us  that  though  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  daily  task  would  in  one  case  be  attended  with 
greater  hardship  than  in  the  other,  still  the  proportionate  rate 
of  puuishnnent  was  equalised,  for  inasmuch  as  he  of  former 
respectability  had  less  incitement  to  crime,  «nd  was,  therefore, 
more  inexcusable  in   its  commission,  it  was  considered  only 
fair  that  his  continued  punishment  should  be  more  severe  than 
that  of  the  more  ignorant  offender.     So,  we  presumt^,  that  the 
same  astute  mind  which  originated  this  theory,  also  determined 
by  some  process  of  mental  calculation,  that,  in  proportion  as 
ine  offence  in  one  case  was  supposed  to  be  greater  than  in  the 
other,  so  the  deserts  and  dole  of  punishment  would  be  nicely 
balanced   by  requiring  each  to  perform  the  same  description 
and  amount  of  daily  labor.     We  considered  this,  when  we 
beard  it^  to  be  one  of  the  most  monstrous  absurdities  that 
ever  came  under  our  notice  ;  yet  its  application  was  neverthe- 
less rigidly  insisted  upon. 

T^ow  if  we  suppose  the  allotted  task  to  be  a  hard  day^s  work 
for  a  laboring  man,  as  a  punishment  task  should  be,  how 
then  is  the  more  delicate  and  uninitiated  convict  to  perform  so 
mach,  and  yet  if  he  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  hardy  com- 
panion he  is  immediately  punished  for  ''idleness."     He  is 
sentenced^  perhaps,  to  three  days  solitary  confinement  on  bread 
aud  water,  and  is  by  that  process  made  still  less  capable  of  at- 
tempting the  work  again  ;  and,  when  he  does  resume  work,  it 
is  with  more  depressed  spirits,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
bread  and  water  aliment,  physically  weaker  and  only  ready  to 
earn  frenh  punUhment  on  the  same  score.     Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  the  day's  work  be  allotted  with  regard  to  tlie 
capabilities  of  those  who  had  previously  been  unaccustomed  to 
labor,  then  the  strong  and  inured  escape  their  fair  propor- 
tion of  toil,  and  the  amount  of  punishment  must  in  eitiier  case 
be  unequal  and  disproportioned. 
It  has  also  been  a  matter  of  dif&culty  to  us  to  realise  the  amount 
of  good  to  be  derived  from  the  system  of  employing  these  men 
at  occupations  of  which  they  had  formerly  known  nothing. 
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We  have  seen  a  motley  group  composed  of  writing  tkAs, 
accountants,  apothecaries,  bsucers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  painters, 
with  numerous  other  trades,  and  in  a  few  instances  former 
professional  men,  all  working  with  the  spade,  or  adding  to  their 
stock  of  knowledge  by  making  roads,  stone  breaking,  or 
drawing  hand  carts  like  beasts  of  burden.  This  we  think  a 
sad  mistake,  as  it  degraded  such  men,  and  gradually  levelled 
their  aspirations  to  the  standard  of  ordinary  day  laborers,  if 
not  to  that  of  the  beasts  whose  position  they  were  called  on  to 
occupy.  We  know  it  can  be  replied  that  such  was  the  position 
in  which  they  could  be  made  most  useful  to  the  ''system,''  and 
that  there  was  not  employment  for  them  at  their  own  calling, 
or  even  any  thing  at  all  like  it.  But  we  answer,  that  tbe 
system  should  have  been  made  useful  to  them,  instead  of 
adapting  them  to  a  system  notoriously  bad,  and  if  it  was  ever 
intended  to  improve  them  iu  mind  or  acquirements,  the  system 
should  have  inconvenienced  itself,  and  made  a  field  for  their 
several  callings.  But  alas !  this  system,  bad  in  all  other  respects, 
had  not  even  the  redeeming  feature  of  consistency ;  one  of  its 
avowed  obiects  was  to  make  the  establishments  as  nearly  as 
possible  self-supporting.  We  have  seen  a  Probation  Station 
where  enormous  expenditure  was  incurred  with  this  ultimate 
object  in  view ;  mills,  kilns,  barracks,  reservoirs,  and  many 
other  costly  works,  were  erected  on  a  favorite  s|K)t  where  the 
surrounding  soil  was  peculiarly  fertile,  and  enjoying  a  climate 
as  salubrious  as  could  be  desired.  We  have  seen  the  immense 
forest  ''Grubbed  up,''  become  a  vast  and  splendid  farm,  and 
beginning  to  assume  all  the  appearance  of  the  culture  and  old 
civilization  of  the  mother-country,  with  a  produce  beyond  all 
our  experience  in  such  matters.  The  establishment  promised 
not  only  to  be  self-supporting,  but  we  are  convinced  there 
would  in  time  have  been  a  large  surplus,  yet  at  this  stage  the 
whole  was  abandoned — for  what  reason  we  could  never  tell,  or 
speculate  to  ourselves  in  a  satisfactory  manner — the  splendid 
offices,  granaries,  &c.,  were  left  to  moulder  to  decay,  and  the 
farm  to  return  to  its  primeval  state. 

But  to  return  to  the  arrangements  for  work  in  the  field ; 
the  men  in  these  gangs  happen  to  be  composed  of  the  ve7 
varied  and  opposite  materials  in  shape  of  temper,  that  may  be 
found  in  any  promiscuous  assembly,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  this 
indiscriminate  herding  together  of  conflicting  elements,  all 
to  be  controlled  by  the  same  officer,  that   the  greatest  ini^ 
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fortune  to  indindual  convicts  majr  be  altributed.      We  admit 
bow  difficult  it  would  be  to  make  a  classification^  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  harmonius  blending,  but  it  migbt  be  done  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  however,  our  complaint  against  tiiis  part 
of  the  system  is  not  confined  to  the  mode  of  emplojrment,  but 
also  to  the  class  of  men  usually  selected  as  overseers  of  gangs, 
and  we  allude  to  this  matter  in  the  hope  that  the  Directors   of 
the  Beformatory  Institutions  may  devote  some  of  their  atten- 
tion to  the  avoidance  of  similar  blunders.     Many  of  those 
overseers  came  in  contact  with  us,  and  though  we  are  convinced 
they  were  men  of  unimpeachable  integrity  and  uprightness  of 
conduct,  vre  are  equally  sure  they  were  as  innocent  of  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  different  temperaments,  and  as  ignorant 
of  the  methods  of  reform,  as  they  were  of  the  laws  of  Confucius. 
Selected  from  a  class  whose  principal  object  was  the  earning  a 
livelihood,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  slightest  anxiety  for  the 
future  well  being  of  their  chaise,  without  the  power  of  dis- 
criminating between  the  constitutionally  incapable,  and  the 
vilfully  lazy — armed  with  an  authority   most  dangerous  to 
invest  such  persons  with,  we  have  seen  these  overseers  "  lord 
it  over*'  their  unfortunate  fellow  beings  in  a  manner  that  has 
frequently   involved  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
latter.   The  grand  and,  indeed,  the  only  desideratum,  as  far  as 
we  could  observe,  of  these  overseers,  was  the  exacting  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  obedience,  and  a  good  day's  work,  which  good 
day's  work  they  would  have  at  any   cost   whatsoever  to  the 
convict  ]  here  commences  the  downward  career  of  many  an 
unhappy  prisoner ;  stung  by  the  ignorance  or  want  of  dis. 
crimination  of  his  officer,  who  is  incapable  of  appreciating  his 
exertions  because  those  exertions  fail  to  accomplish  the  allotted 
task,  he  despairs  of  giving  satisfaction  or  creditably  serving  his 
period  of  probation,  and  in  this  dilemma  he  has   the  rashness 
to  remonstrate.    Then,  indeed,  be  makes  himself  the  victim 
of  vindictive,   uncompromising  cruelty;   he  is  immediately 
cha^d  with  ''  idleness  and  insolence,''  of  which  the  overseer 
really  believes  him  guilty ;  no  proof  is  required   beyond  the 
mere  ipse  dixit  of  his  accuser,  no  palliating  circumstances  are 
sought  for  or  lielieved,  if  offered,  and  he  is  summarily   con- 
Bigned  to  the  dark  and  solitary  cell  for  a  period,  varying  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  of  &om  fourteen  days  to  one  calen- 
dar month,  or  the  last  scintilla  of  self-respect  is  quenched  by 
the  torturous  stroke  of  the  lash.      We  have  known  instances 
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where  the  use  of  a  little  disceranaents  or  diacretioB,  would,  ve 
are  persuaded^  have  had  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  mind 
and  conduct  of  the  convict,  who  was  rendered  desperate  by 
coercion* 

But  the  period  of  which  we  write  was  not  considered  one 
of  reform ;  the  entire  object  seemed  to  be  pnnUimetU  for  past 
offences,  and  exacting  discipline  as  a  means  to  insure   future 
good  consequences.     Many  unhappy  beings  whose  original 
sentence  was  only  seven  years  transportation,  and  who   have 
now  served  three  times  tliat  period,  are  still  toiling  oo  in 
thraldom  and  chains,  because  they  have  been  goaded  to  des- 
peration by  the,  we  will  not  say  wilful,  but  ignorant  zeal  and 
persecution  of  their  officers.     We  have  had  vast  experience  of 
these  unhappy  men,  and  we  have  seldom  found  them  inac- 
cessible to  kindness  and  reason,  indeed  we  have  observed  that 
those  who  revolted  most  against  coercion,  were  the  more  easiij 
subdued  by  firmness  tempered  with  kindness,  and,  when  ooce 
convinced  that  their  own  interest  was  sought  for,  and  ultimate 
reformation  desired,  they  willingly  obeyed,  and  endeavored  to 
improve.    At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  our  mind  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  endeavoring  to  win 
by  encouragement,  and  edify  by  example,  instead  of  brutalising 
by  coercion  and  the  lash,  and  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the 
convicts  under  our  immediate  supervision  any  latent  good,  or 
memory  of  any  early  moral  instruction,  instead  of  eradicating 
it,  by  provoking  feelings  of  detestation  to  authority,  and  op- 
position to  all  discipline.     Our  authority   was  limited,  and 
our  views  were  necessarillv  confined  to  our  own  knowledge,  as 
strict  rule,  discipline,  and  routine,  were  the  features  of  the 
system  we  were  employed  to  carry  out,  and  by  the  gen^ 
regulations,  all  infringements  demanded  and  received  summary 
punishment.    It  was  our  desire,  as  far  as  in  our  power  lay, 
to  cause  all  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  observed, 
but  to  avoid  the  punishments  as  far  as  possible — ^in  other 
words,  to  make  the  observance  of  the  rules  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple,  instead  of  a  motive  for  escaping  chastisement,  sacb 
being,  to  our  mind,  the  most  effectual  method   of  restoriug 
those  men  to^  proper  sense  of  their  position,  and  inducing 
them  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  their  sentence,  and  regret 
for  its  cause,  on  their  emancipation  from  their  term  of  proba- 
tion. 

The  station  to  which  we  were  attached  uanally  coutaiued 
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between  three  aud  four  huadred  convicts^  divided  into  four 
classes,  the  best  conduoted  being  tlie  first  clasd,  while  the 
fourth  was  composed  of  those  who.  in  consequence  of  local 
offences  were  degraded  to  work  in  chains  ;  it  therefore  rejoiced 
in  the  local  cognomen  of  "  chain  jgang/'      Ail  newly  arrived 
convicts  commenced  their  course  in  the  third  class,  thence, 
at  short  iutervals,  thej  giaduated  upwards  or  downwards  as 
their  conduct  merited.     Our  supervision  was  over  the  second 
cUss,  the  medium  position,  consequently  our  mode  of  treat- 
ment was  of  importance,  inasmuch  as,  its  consequences,  either 
placed  the  convict  in  a  recognized  position  of  good  conduct, 
or  degrsided  him  to  work  on  in  hopeless  despondency.     We 
confess  that  we  imposed  upon  ourselves  a  most  difficult,  and 
often  a  mo6t  disheartening  ta&k,  but  we  found  that  perseverence 
was  generally  rewarded.    Often  and  often,  have  we  had  to  take 
one  of  these  men  aside,  ostensibly  for  another  purpose,  and 
having  poiuted  out  the  misconduct  that  had  come  under  our 
observatioD,   speak  to   him  as  a  being  possessing  human 
feelings,  and  liable  to  human  weaknesses.     We  could  recount 
several  instances^  where  the  most  hardenedy  many  of  them 
patriarchs  in  years  as  well  as  in  sin,  had  been  melted  to  tears 
when  in  familiar  conversation  we  haveaccompanied  him  through 
the  soenes  of  his  early  history,  and  home  recollections  of  '^  the 
old  £ftmiliar  faces,''  gradually  reviewing  his  course,  from  the 
days  of  childhood  and  innocence,  to  the  moment  at  which  we 
were  speaking.      Then  shifting  our  discourse  to  the  capacity 
and  disposition  of  oui  listener,  tell  him  somewhat  of  the 
higher  destiny  for  which  man  was  created,  and  implore  of  him, 
not  for  our  sake,  but  for  his  own,  to  act  on  our  suggestion, 
to  come  to  us  with  all  his  heart-burnings  and  troubles,   to 
look  on  us  as  desirous  to  befriend  him,  and  to  seek  our  ad- 
vice without  fear  of  his  motives  being  misinterpreted.     Our 
disappointments  were  many ;  often  within  short  periods  have 
ve  had  occasion  to  resume  our  warnings  to  the  same  person, 
but  we  did  resume  them,  pointing  out  the  ingratitude  he  had 
shown  to  M,  reminding  him  of  the  consequences  had  we 
resorted  to  the  ordinary  discipline,  and  again  appealing  to  his 
better  feehngs^  and  convincing  him  of  his  personal  interest  in 
the  matter,  we  have,  in  numerous  instances,  brought  about  a 
state  of  obedience  and  good  conduct,  that  no  coercion,  we  are 
persuaded,  would  never  have  accomplished.    Another  plan  of 
oars  was  to  assemble  our  class  occasionally  in  the  evenings, 
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after  calling  over  the  muster  roll  for  bed,  and  in  the  yard 
adjoiniug  the  dormitory,  without  the  presence  of  another 
officer,  we  would  address  them  in  a  body,  we  woald  point 
out  any  circumstances  with  which  we  were  displeased,  aod 
we  would  speak  to  thein  as  if  their  short  comings  were 
a  subject  of  personal  grievance  to  m,  as  well  as  being  an  ia- 
fringement  of  the  regulations.  We  tried  and  sacceeded  in 
exciting  a  desire  of  emulation  amongst  them  ;  and  we  hesitate 
not  to  say,  as  a  resalt  of  oar  plan,  that  many  whose  ease  st 
first  appeared  hopeless  atlained  private  service,  and  succeeded 
well,  so  far  as  we  subsequently  had  opportunities  of  tracing 
their  career.  As  well  as  we  can  remember,  at  this  period, 
there  were  but  three  instances  where  we  had  to  degrade  anj 
of  our  men  to  a. lower  class,  but  we  must  in  honesty  confess  to 
having  received  many  of  them  back  from  the  first  class.  Thi^, 
however,  in  our  partiality  for  our  own  plan,  we  were  disposed 
to  attribute  more  to  the  management  of  that  class,  than  to  tie  | 
fault  of  the  men, — perhaps  a  little  of  both  was  the  true  cause. 

We  found  that  by  our  system  we  were  enabled  to  get  com-     ' 
paratively  willing  labor — our  class,  with  the  assistance  of  an      < 
admirable  overseer,  possessing  all  the  qualities  we  desired,      ' 
83on  distinguished  themselves  for  their  industry,  order,  and 
cleanliness.    We  received  the  marked  approval  of  our  superior      ' 
officers,  and  we,  at  this  moment,  feel  happy  in  the  contempla- 
tion,   that  years   ago  we   acted  by  the  rule   which  is  now 
receiving  general  approbation  as  the  best.     With  our  pro-     ; 
motion,  which  we  subsequently  attained,  our  opportunities     f 
increased,  as  we  could  then  interfere  with  men  out  of  our     ! 
class  without  being  considered  intrusive ;  on  favorable  occa-      ! 
sions  we  spoke,  as  already  described,  to  some  of  the  worst 
characters  of  tho  "  chain  gang  /'  we  promised  to  obtain  for      ; 
them    a  repeal  of  some  of  that  degrading   sentence,  as  a      ] 
reward  for  certain  appearances  of  an  improvement  in  conduct,      V 
and  if  they  did  not  infringe  on  our  conditions  for  a  stated       { 
period.  In  some  cases  we  succeeded,  in  some  we  did  not,  ba(, 
even  here,  we  found,  that  our  system  produced  ample  result*,       i 
and  that  men,  despairing  of  ever  shaking  off  their  chains,  or 
enjoying  Uberty  in  this  world,  were  roused  to  a  sense  of  their 
condition,  with  new  hopes  awakened,  and  we  afterwards  saw 
some  of  these  men  in  private  service.     We  fear  that  tbeiie 
remarks  present  something  of  the  appearance  of  self-praise, 
but   we  utterly    disclaim  all    such  feeling;    we   are  simplj 
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endeaToring  to  explain  the  system  which  we  found  beneficial,  in* 
dolging  in  t  he  hope^  that  others  may  be  induced  to  try  its  e£Bcacy. 
In  doing  this  we  are  unavoidably  led  to  state  our  own  share 
in  the  experiment,  and  we  feel  constrained  to  show  that  while 
our  motives,  and  most  of  our  adopted  means  were  only  known 
to  oaiselves,  their  results  called  forth  the  marked  approval  of 
those  to  whom  we  were  responsible.  We  anxiously  trust 
that  the  directors^  and  other  authorities  connected  with  the 
Mormatory  Movement,  will  give  their  most  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  selection  of  the  officers  of  these  establishment?, 
particularfy^  those  to  be  employed  in  a  subordinate  capacity. 
On  these,  in  an  infinite  degree,  will  depend  the  success  of  the 
scheme,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
officers  exercise  their  authority  with  discretion  and  firmness, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  a  knowledge  that  they  are  dealing 
vith  fellow  beings  possessed  of  hearts  and  an  immortal  soul, 
so  will  the  prisoners  learn  to  respect  and  imitate  that  example, 
and  be  grateful  to  the  system  which,  while  it  punishes  crime, 
provides  for  their  moral  and  intellectual  advancement. 

The  failure  of  all  past  experiments  may  be  attributed  to  the 
mode  of  their  adminstratiou.    The  theory  of  the  last  system 
was  not  in  itself  bad — namely,  to  sentence  an  ofiender  to  a 
period  of  transportation,  to  send  him  abroad,  and  there  to  place 
him  for  a  time  under  a  system  of  discipline  and  training,  and 
then  to  discharge  him  to  private  service.     But  we  have  stated 
some  of  the  resulta  of  this  system  when  left  to  a  casual  ad- 
minstration.     We  are  more  apprehensive  regarding  the  selec- 
tion of  subordinate  ofiicers  than  those  of  a  higher  class,  be- 
cause^ from  the  position  they  are  called  on  to  occupy,  and 
their  rate  of  remuneration,  they  are  not  generally  of  that  class 
possessing  the  most  essential    qualifications,  therefore  this 
point  will  require  careful  consideration  and  judgment,  more 
particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  those  are  the  officers 
who  will  have  most  frequent  intercourse  with  the  convicts, 
and  whose  influence  and  example  will  therefore  be  of  the  most 
material  importance ;  and  it  may  be  relied  upon,  that  unless 
the  prisoner  sees  something  in  the  officer  placed  over  him  com- 
manding bis  respect  and  making  him  feel  his  own  inferiority, 
there  will  be  no  improvement  wrought  in  that  case,  but  he 
vill  inwardly  despise  that  which  he  considers  unworthy  of  imi- 
tation.   Opportunities  seldom   presented  themselves   to   us 
of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  qualifications  of  the  officers 
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ccmneded  wii^  ^isons  inEii^dnd  and  Ireland,  nor  aie  we  aware 
of  fhe  extent  of  their  desire  to  benefit  tihe  moral  condition  of 
the  convict,  or  of  *beir  power  of  s<$lf  •oontrol  and  moderatioB 
in  cases  where  t4ieir  example  is^ik^ly  'to  leave  a  lasting  impp»- 
sion.  In  'the  ekes  of  cfficers  with  'wfiom  -we  'were  acquainted, 
we  frequently  had  to  do|«lore  'Che  fsxtromeselfislhnesB  and  disre- 
gard of  example  which  characterized  their  exercise  df  aathoiitr ; 
and  we  ha^e  often  wondered  at  the  cigor  with  which  the? 
wottld  cause  'the  convict  to  be  punished  for  following  cm  ex- 
ample set  by  themselves,  or  for  indulging  in  a  forbidded  lux- 
ury, wltfeh  'they  th^jmselves  had  supplied.  We  will  instance 
the  case  of  smokifig  tobacco ;  that  article  was  foremost  in  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  the  Prdbation  Stations,  its  use  or  possession 
was  an  offence  a^gainstthe  rules  of  discipline  demanding  sum- 
mary (iha^isement.  Possibly,  nine-tenths  or  more  of  the 
eonvicts  had  formerly  been  much  given  to  the  habit  of  using 
it^  (Consequently  its  watit  was  a  great  and  trying  privation. 
The  overseers  in  tndftvj  instances  would  smoke  all  dsqr  when 
superintending  their  class  at  work,  thus  creatiug  in  the  men  a 
longing  for  that  which  they  otherwise  might  have  forgotten, 
and  keeping  cflive  a  .desire  that  might  in  course  of  time  have 
died  away  altogether.  This,  to  our  mind^  was  both  «elfisb 
and  ernel  to  a  degree.  But  they  have  gone  farther ;  many  of 
tliem  have  supplied  the  convicts  'wilh  .tobacco  for  «ome  trifling 
service  rendered  by  the  convict  in  his  spare  tiaie  to  -the  house- 
hold econonFiy  of  the  overseer  or  other  officer;  or  it  has  been 
given  by 'fiheir  wives,  and  yet 'the  convict  has  been  punished 
and  degraded  for  'having  it  in  bis  possession,  and  deotining  to 
tell  where  he  got  it,  having  received  it  under  a  solemn  promise 
to  that  effect.  I^ow,  we  do  not  complain  of  the  fact,  that  to- 
baeeo  'and  other  luxuries  are  denied  to  the  eonviots  while 
under  penal  servdtude;  we  tbink  it  quite  right  that-sachan 
arrangemeiYt  should  be  insisted  upon.  But  we  strongly  pro- 
test against  his  appetite  for  those  luxuries  being  excited,  and 
made  ravefioue  by  seeing  others  use  them  undf^tris  eyes,  and 
his  longing  for  n  ^smoke  increased  'by  the  ataaoephere  which  he 
breathes  ibeing  perfqmed  ^by  4he  pipe  of  'his  overseer.  The 
entire  absence  df  |Nrinciple*too,  •diafflayed  in  the  overseer  br 
allowing  his  ^family 'to  supply  an  article  and 'then  punish  tbe 
convict  for  yielding  to  the  temptation.  We  hope  such  prac- 
tices are  not  tolerated  in  the  institutions  at  home,  and  that 
the  officers  of  those  institutions  look  with  as  much  horror  os 
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such  a  proceeding,  as  ire  do ;  bat,  as  we  before  observed,  we 
have  hMi  no  opportanity  of  judging  for  ourselves  in  this  par* 
tieular,  or  their  disposition  towards  the  oonviets  genecally. 

We  were  at  one  liiDe  acquainted  with  an  officer  from  4  he 
Model  Prieofiat  Pentonville,  who  was  celled  upon  tn  eKeroise 
his  poveoa  o£  mamgenient  in  the  country  in  which  we  met ;  he 
was  a  moat   worthy  men,  and  a  most  rigid  disciplinamn**^ 
one  whose  eye  would  detect  a  forbidden  piece  ef  bread,  the  siae 
of  a  shilling,  in  a  prisoner's  ooat  pocket,  or  the  smallest  particle 
o(  dttst  on  the  sole  of  his  shoe ;   he  woald  also,  at  a  glanoe, 
observe  a  faalf-femked  spider's  web  an  a  ceiling  fifteen  feet  high, 
or  he  woald  discover  tiiat  an  iron  pot  about  to  be  placed  the 
next  moflBoni  on  a  smoking  fire  was  not  burnbhed  to  the 
finest  polish  of  steel ;  bat  we  believe  that  a  prisoner's  moral 
conditioB  nevercost  him  a  thought ;  he  literally  made  clean  the 
ouAstde  of    tbe  cup  and  platter,''  while  the  inside,  (the  pri- 
soner'amind^)  was  uiicared  for  as  a  thing  not  woith  his  notice. 
If  we  take  ih»  gentleman's  ideas  of  reformation  as  a  apecimen 
(A  the  eyatem  pursued  at  Penionville,  where  he  received  his 
tniniog,  we  auay  feel  fully  assured  that  the  establishmeut  is 
very  dean,  well  dusted,  and  conducted  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  eioite  fite  highest  admiration  of  a  casual  visitor;   but  we 
question  whebher  there  will  be  found  exiting  between  the 
prisoners  and  thoae  placed  over  them  a  mutual  feeling  that  the 
perroanefit  or  ultimate  good  of  the  prisoner  is  intended.     We 
sre  bound,  however,  to  believe,  from  what  we  have  read  of  thie 
Institution,  that  matters  are  conducted  there  in  a  more  generone 
taddiseemifrg  manner.  When  we  remember  the  training  of  the 
poor  banisbed  convicts,  and  its  infiueuoB  on  their  subsequent 
career,  we  are  not  anrprised  to  find  that,  tbe  first  act  of  the  local 
legislature  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  on  obtaining  a  free  Constitu- 
tion was,to  take  vigorous  measures  for  ifae  atcypage  of  transpor- 
tation to'the  colony  altogether,  and  tliis  at  a  period  when  the  col- 
onic were  in  the  greatest  difficulty  for  want  of  labor,  owing  to 
tWdiscoveryof  gold  in  Australia,  whither  all  the  free  laborers 
from  the  adjoining  colonies  at  once  flocked,  leaving  the  okl 
taed  <'  seMlens'^ without  the  means  of  cultivating  their  fiirms. 
Had  thia  step  of  :the  eolonistB  been  taken  at  an  ordinary  period, 
we  cx)qU  attach  no  importance  to  it,  as  they  naturally  enough 
might  he  eonaidered  desirous  to  ahake  oft'  the  stigma  of  being 
a  convict  comuMinitjr,  and   their  isbnd  still  continuing  to  be 
tke  leoeptaele  of  the  crime  of  all  the  British  Dominions,   but 
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we  attach  a  vast  importance  to  the  act  ander  such  cir- 
cumstances as  the  above,  as,  it  proves,  beyond  all  contradic- 
tion,  that  the  colonists  wonld  prefer  to  leave  their  farms 
uncultivated,  and  their  property  uncared  for,  or  pay  a  rninoDs 
rate  of  wages  for  free  labor,  rather  than  be  associated  with 
men  immersed  in  all  villany,  and  debased  by  mntaal  contam- 
ination. Nor,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  colonists  were 
not  at  all  times  convinced  of  the  integrity  of  their  officers,  or 
that  the  labor  of  the  convict  at  the  probation  stations,  wa< 
always  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  pabUc ;  are  we  astonished 
by  the  announcement  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  same 
Legislative  Body  which  successfully  struggled  against  trans, 
portation,  appointed  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  working 
of  the  remnant  of  the  system  still  existing.  Bat  the  head  of 
the  convict  department,  the  Comptroller  GenehJ,  unwilliag  to 
encounter  an  unpleasant  investigation,  refused  \o  appear  before 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  subsequently,  n-e 
believe,  left  the  Colony  altogether,  to  escape  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  sergeant  at  arms.  Let  the  Home  Authorities  then 
take  warning  by  the  facts  spoken  of  from  the  south,  and  let 
them  be  well  convinced  that  they  do  not  fall  into  the  same 
error.  The  ticket-oMeave  system  will  soon  begin  to  unfold 
to  the  public  whether  the  convicts  are  improved  by  their 
present  mode  of  treatment,  or  whether,  as  in  the  ea<te  con- 
sidered, they  have  been  made  so  much  the  worse,  in  proporrion 
as  they  have  been  kept  under  discipline  and  under  the  teaching 
of  each  other. 

Looking  back  at  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  old  "  system,''  wc 
are  not  astonished  at  the  colonists  having  almost  a  loatliing 
for  both  convict  and  his  labor ;  they  found  him  a  serpent  in 
their  homesteads  and  an  unwilling  drudge  in  their  fields,  all 
occasioned  by  the  debasing  ''  system.''  Indeed  we  think  that 
these  circumstances  which  we  have  brought  to  vietr,  will 
afford  full  and  sufficient  explanation  of  the  hostility  of  the 
colonists  to  receiving  any  more  convicts,  and  that  to  them; 
rather  than  to  motives  of  "pride,"  may  be  attributed  the  oppo- 
sition the  system  has  encountered  in  the  face  of  a  pressing  de- 
mand for  laborers ;  but  we  still  hope  that  the  dawn  of  a  new  m 
is  breaking  on  this  all  important  subject,  and  that  under  a  pro- 
per and  well  regulated  system,  wherein  the  convict  would  be 
properly  trained  at  home,  and  only  those  who  show  good 
symptoms  of  reformation  sent  abroad,  the   hostility  of  tie 
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colonists  will  be  withdrawn.  We  also  TuIIy  anticipate  that  the 
colonies  will  be  again  thrown  open  to  tlie  reception  of  all  that 
can  be  made  useful,  as  industrious  and  well  conducted  servants, 
bj  which  arrangement  we  feel  confident  the  interests  of  every 
party  would  be  promoted. 

1q  the  present  state  of  public  feeling,  and  the  manifest  de- 
sire to  restore  these  men  to  a  recognised  position  in  the  social 
scale,  we  are  not  without  hope  that  most  of  the  evils  and 
iojostices  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention  will  be  promptly 
met  and  checked,  or  that  at  all  events  the  convict  will  not  be 
made  a  toone  moral  subject  by  his  incarceration  than  he  had 
previously   beeu.     Years  must  elapse  ere  the  evils  arising 
from  the   mal-administration  of  the  old  convict  system  will 
have  died  away ;  in  hundreds  of  cases  they  can  only  cease  with 
the  life  of  the  convict,  in  others  an  improved  system,  even  now 
in  the  twelfth  hour,  might  have  its  due  eifect.     We  therefore 
hope  that  the  present  endeavor  to  improve  the  moral  condition 
of  the  convicts  at  home  will  be  equally  extended  to  those 
in  our  colouies  who  have  been  the  victims  of  a  less  discerning 
course  of  discipline.     And  we  anxiously  pray  that  such  selec^ 
tion  of  o£Bcers  may  be  made,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  will 
ensure  to  the  convict  a  fair  chance  of  availing  himself  of  the 
benevolent   intentions  of  the  advocates  of  the  reformatory 
movement.     Our  principal  ground  of  hope,  however,  attaches 
to  the  application  of  the  reformatory  discipline  to  the  juvenile 
convicts ;  in  their  case  the  mind  is  not  past  moulding  to  a 
sense  of  better  things,  besides,  this  is  striking  at  the  root  of 
the  evO.     I^et  the  erring  youths  of  our  present  community  be 
taaght  the  right  path,  with  moral  training  accompanied  by  the 
ordeal  qfinffering  for  justly  punished  deeds,  and  there  will  be 
little  dread  of  an  important  diminution  in  our  calendar  of 
crime.    The  iniquitous  haunts  of  villany,  once  swept  out,  mu:>t 
yield  to  the  enlightened  progress  of  the  day,  and  these  youth?, 
instead  of  becoming  hereafter  the  fathers  of  a  race  destined  to 
pursue  the  same  vile  courses,  which  they  inherited  as  a  birth- 
right, may  become  the  honest  and  virtuous  fathers  of  children 
born  to  a  good  example  and  a  comfortable  home. 

So  many  admirable  papers  have  been  written,  and  practical 
sugge^ious  thrown  out,  as  to  the  management  of  our  juvenile 
offenders,  that  we  feel  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  subject ; 
bat,from  what  wehavealready  wriltenrelativetotheappuintment 
^f  officers,  it  may  be  judged  with  wluit  pleasure  we  perceivQ 
30 
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tluit  tlM  subject  is  now  eonsidered  the  niosi  essential  lien  in 
the  great  scheme  of  refonnation.  A  jodicions  sefection  of 
taschers,  uiiacoompanied  by  sectamnisin  and  polemiciA  differ- 
ences, will,  to  our  uifid,  produce  the  most  beneficial  results. 
But  if  party  feeling  and  religious  animosity  are  aUowed  to 
distufb  the  harmony  of  the  reformatory  institution,  particularlj 
in  Ireland,  the  primaiy  object  will  soon  ba  swallowed  xkp,  in 
the  unfathomable  golf  of  controversy  and  strife  aboot  words. 
Being  anxious  to  examine  for  oorselres  the  extent  of  im- 

Eovemant  observable  under  the  new  system  of  reformation,  so 
r  aa  it  has  been  tried  in  Dublin,  we  recently  obtained  sd- 
mission,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend^  into  the  Smithfield 
Reformatory  in  this  city,  the  first  Institution  of  the  Itiod 
established  in  Ireland,  and  that  principally  referred  to  in  the  evi- 
dence of  Captain  Grofton.  We  selected,  aa  the  time  aiost 
likely  to  see  things  as  they  really  are,  not  what  they  appear  to 
the  casual  visitor,  the  hour  of  between  7  and  8  o^lock  pjt, 
anch  being  to  our  knowledge  the  period  when  order  and  regu- 
larity  are  somewhat  thrown  aside,  being  a  sort  of  idle  interval 
between  the  cessation  of  work  and  the  arrangement  for  sopper 
and  bed.  We  did  not  want  to  see  this  Institution  at  a  time 
when  tl)e  prisoners  and  all  things  in  the  prison  were  in  mp^' 
Hon  trim;  we  had  seen  eoongh  of  that,  and  were  ptepaitd  to 
know  that  the  visitor  might  find  all  things  very  ord^ly  sad 
well  regulated  while  his  visit  lasted.  We  desired  to  slip  io^ 
so  to  speak)  and  find  matters  in  the  undress  of  homdy  life. 
With  what  pleasure  we  record  this  visit*--instead  of  finding 
the  prisoners  lounging  about  aat^na  usual  at  that  hour,  indulge 
ing  in  idle,  and  often  profane  diaeonrse,  or  chewing  the  cod 
of  bitter  and  remorseful  thought,  we  found  that  a  lecture  room 
had  been  established  to  improve  and  open  op  their  minds,  and 
if  possible,  win  them  back  for  society  here,  or  make  tbeu  steady, 
law-obeying  men  for  one,  or  other  of  our  colonies,  Canada  or 
Australia.  In  this  room  we  found  idl  the  prisoners  assembled, 
apparently  contented,  and  listeniug  to  a  noost  instructive,  ois* 
ful  lecture,  and  one  calculated  to  convince  them  that  theii 
moral  improvement  had  really  become  an  object  of  intefest  to 
the  legislature  ;  that  they  were  not  altogether  forgotten  in  this 
world,  and  that  the  governing  hand  tliat  was  compelled  to 
draw  the  sword  of  justice  to  punish,  was  also  desirous  to  sov 
the  seeds  of  instruction  and  sqodness  in  their  breasts,  belbri 
letuming  it  to  its  sheathe.    The  subject  of  the  lecture  wai 
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"Prisooa  Past  and  Present."  The  lecturer— himself  a  young 
man,  and,  we  undentand,  one  who  had  raUed  himself  above  the 
aooideats  of  birth  and  circamstaneea  bjr  an  iudustrious  tuition  of 
his  own  mind,  and  who  is  now»  we  troat^  on  the  road  to  a  position 
where  bia  talents  ean  bo  made  of  still  greater  service  in  connexion 
with  this  good  work--the  leetorer  pointed  out  to  his  audience 
with  nach  abilitVi  tke  well  known  history  of  former  Prison  Ad- 
ministration, culling  therefrom  (alas  how  few  were  his  oppor- 
tunities I)  any  bright  and  honorable  exceptious  to  that  reign  of 
tyranny  and  bad  management,  and  presenting,  with  just  indig- 
nation, for  the  abhorrence  of  his  listeners,  the  abuses  and 
cruelties  of  that  mistaken  period. 

Having  paid  a  passing  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  John  Howard, 

Elizabeth  Pry,  and  others  of  tlieir  class,  he  proceeded,  in  a 

manner  well  suited  to  the  occasion,  to  impress  on  the  prisoners 

the  opportunities  and  advantages  now  offered  to  them,  the 

gratitude  that  should  inspire  them  that  they  had  escaped  the 

lot  of  their  early  fellow  sufferers ;  and  he  then  further  impressed 

the  necessity  of  striot  morality  and  mental  improvement,  as 

being  indispensable  to  their  future  happiness  aud  advancement. 

This  we  felt  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is  only 

one  of  many  (hat  are  necessary ;  however,  we  are  sure  the  rest 

will  follow,  and  tliat  the  aitn  confined  here  will  be  duly  im- 

proved  bjr  the  exertions  made  fur  that  purpose.    We  were 

grstilBed  to  observe  that  one  of  the   Directors  of  Convict 

Priaone  in  Irehmd,  Doctor  Lentaigne,  was  present  on  tlie 

above  occasion,  an  attentive  observer  of  the  whole  scene,  and, 

no  doabt»  improving  t^e  opportunity  for  his  own  future  gui* 

dance.    This  shows  that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  *'  the  right 

man  is  in  the  ri^ht  place ;''  for  were  this  gentleman  only  dis* 

posed,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  or- 

dioary  and  indispensable  routine  of  office  hours,  he  wonld,  at  the 

inoment  of  which  wo  speak,  have  been  comfortably  enjoying 

his  own  family  cirele ;  but  his  heart  is  evidently  in  the  work, 

^d  we  wish  him  all  success  in  his  arduous  calling. 

It  is  alao  gratifying  to  record,  that  his  Exodleney  the  Lord 
liieiitaiant  is  a  frequejit  thondh  private  visitor  at  the  hours  of 
Isctuie,  as  well  as  others  of  the  Directors,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
the  eiperience  gained  by  such  men  under  such  circumstances 
will  tend  to  produce  tlie  most  beneficial  tesolts.  But  whether 
beoeficial  reaolts  follow  or  not,  those  persona  w  ho  are  now 
devoiiag  their  time  and  talents  to  the  improvement  of  this 
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unhappy  class,  are  showing  an  example  worlhv  of  the  highest ' 
imitation,  and,  even  should  their  endeavors  fail  to  produce  the 
desired  good,  whether  through  the  mismanagement  of  others, 
or  the  innate  depravity  of  those  they  are  endeavoring  to  save, 
they  may  be  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  having  tried  to 
grapple  with  and  overcome  a  state  of  affairs  ruinous  to  their 
country,  disgraceful  to  humanity^  and  degrading  to  civilization. 


Art.  VL— steam  AND  TELEGRAPHIC  COMMUNI- 
CATION. 

General  Remarks  on  Steam  and  Telegraphic  Comtnunicatiott 
at  tie  present  day,  with  reference  to  the  United  Kingdoms 
as  the  centre.  By  Thos.  Knox  Fortescoe.  New  Edition. 
Dublin  :  J.  Eobertson,  3  Grafton  street,  1852. 

We  have  for  some  time  been  flattering  ourselves  witli  the 
hope  that  Ireland  is  becoming  decidedly  practical ;  and  we 
feel  no  small  pleasure  in  giving  expression  to  our  humble 
opinion,  that  the  experience  of  each  day  tends  to  confirm  the 
idea,  and  to  afford  the  most  solid  proofs  of  the  just  ground 
upon  which  it  was  at  first  conceived.  The  character  of  the  peo- 
ple appears  to  be  undergoing  a  complete  revolution  ;  to  be  in 
a  transition  state  between  its  former  restless  and  Utopian  na- 
ture, and  that  happy  species  of  existence,  of  which  thrift, 
industry,  and  foresight,  may  be  said  to  form  the  principal 
ingredients.  Through  whatever  part  of  the  Island  we  travel, 
(and  for  our  part  there  is  hardly  any  of  it  we  have  not 
seen  withint  hose  last  few  years,)  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
beholding  the  steady  development  of  these  essential  attri- 
butes of  a  Nation's  greatness,  either  as  exemplified  in  its 
seaport  or  inland  towus,  in  the  great  agricultural  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place,  or  in  the  more  business  like 
conversations  which  we  hear  on  the  fiailway  or  at  the  Hotel. 
That  all  this  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  comparative  cessation 
of  political  agitation,  (even  while  admitting  the  exasperating 
causes  which  produced  it,)   is  evident  at  first  sight.    The 
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uiiids  of  those  classes  wLo^  from  their  position,  naturally  be- 
come the  creators  of  commercial  and  agricultural  greatness, 
if  uniDfluenced  by  unhealthy  motives,  having  become  quieted 
and  refreshed   by  repose    from   the  thunder  of  the  platform, 
aud  ilie  fiery  rhapsodies  of  the   press,   pursue  with  serenity 
and  redoubled  vigor  the  more  satisfactory  and  profitable  em- 
ploy ments  of  the  farm  or  the  counting-house.    Abstracting  the 
beneficial  character  of  free  expression,  when  it  originates  as 
the  result  of  moral  thought,  is  carried   on  in  the  true  spirit 
of  freedom,  and   never  transgresses  its  legitimate  boundaries, 
how  great  the  contrast  between  the  majestic  though  silent 
growth  of  a  Nation's  intrinsic  wealth,  and  happiness,  and  the 
ephemeral  blaze  and  rapid  extinction  of  a  system  of  mental 
excitement,  which  leaves  no  thing  behind  of  a  salutary  tendency, 
save  the  example  it  teaches  mankind  to  avoid ! 
.   The  author  of  the  pamphlet  now  before  us,  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  all  his  countrymen,  for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in 
the  consideration  of  a  question  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  as  that  of,  *'  Steam  and  Telegraphic 
Communication  :**  the  subject  of  Transatlantic  Communication 
has  been  before  us  for  years,  and  the  advantages  our   Island 
would  derive  from  the  carrying  out  of  such  measures  as  were 
roposed,  one  of  which  has,  we  are  happy  to  8tate,been  adopted 
by   '^The  New  York,  Newfoundland  and  London  Submarine 
Telegraph   Company/'   are  abundantly   obvious.       But  Mr. 
Fortescue  deserves  the  merit  of  taking  a  still  wider  view,  and 
of  suggesting  a  method  by  means  of  which,  Ireland  will  be- 
come  the  centre   of  a  collection  of  radii,  whose   extremities 
shall  be  connected  with  every  country  in  the  Earth.    There 
is  no  benefit  which  may  not   be  derived  from  the  realization 
of  this  project,  and  we  may  here  mention  one  which  has  al- 
ready actually  resulted  ;  it  is,  that  by  the  able  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  brought  before  the  public,  it  came  to  be  discovered 
that  the  development  of  Irish  i^isheries,  would  in  every  human 
probability  be  attended   with  the  most  marked  and   speedy 
success.  In  every  new  Company,  therefore,  that  we  see  arise  and 
which  is  identified  with  Irish  Fisheries,  it  is  only  natural  to 
suppose  that  each  are  more  or  less  indebted  for  their  existence, 
to  the  applicat^n  of  scientific  principles,  such   as  have  been 
cited  by  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  as  being  suited  to  our 
requirements.      Mr.  Fortescue  is  Secretary  to,  "  Tlie  London 
and  West  of  Ireland  Fishing  and  Fish  Manure  Company," 
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the  admirable  treatise  of  irbo^e  direotor  we  have  akeady 
reviewed^  and  whtcfa  we  are  bappy  to  hear  is  progresaiiig  so 
favorably  ;  our  happiness,  however,  is  msteriaHv  att^od  by 
learning  that  very  few  shares  have  been  taken  by  IiaBfame«» 
who  of  all  others  should  be  so  well  aware  of  the  vast  traatmas 
which  lie  beneath  the  waters  of  their  Bays.  Iiefc  as  intat  that 
they  will  speedily  be  taught  by  the  example  of  their  ■cMi* 
hours,  the  remunerative itatnre  of  suchinvestmentsyaad  thattuey 
will  enter  with  spirit  into  the  {m)seeation  of  an  undartakiog, 
replete  with  incalculable  benefit  to  themselves  and  io  dieir 
txiuntry,  thus  advancing  another  important  step  upon  that 
golden  path,  which  leads  so  faithfoUv  to  national  renown.  In 
Uk  following  lucid  manner,  the  Author  demonstrates  the  fiict 
that  our  Island  constitutes  the  grand  locos  of  oivilization. 

On  inst>ecting^  the  general  chart,  we  at  once  fecoffotte  thk,  our 
group  of  islands,  as  bein^  the  focus  of  « the  inhabited,"  <*  the  eons* 
mercial,"  and  "  the  civilized  world, '^  which  again,  on  more  minute 
inquiry,  are  found  to  have  the  Isle  of  Man  occupying,  as  near  as 
possible,  the  local  central  position.  Whhin  the  circuit  of  this  is. 
tahd,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  long  ^y  twelve  wide>  one  aiay  par- 
ceire  in  the  little  glens,  streamlets,  and  waterfalls  alone,  the  laoe 
of  natwe  in  miniature^  the  contrast  of  which  with  the  majestic 
expanse  that  bursts  upon  the  sight  on  ascendinflr  2,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  the  summit  of  Snisa-fell,  fills  the  speot&tor  With 
intense  admiration.  This  view — ^the  t>ta)j  one  of  the  kind  4n  thesto 
dominions — is  truly  sublime  in  its  extent,  and  none  can  stand  i^ti 
this  island  peak  ia  the  midst  of  three  great  kii^doos.  beboUUa^ 
the  lAiores  of  each  at  almost  equsllr  short  distances  beyond  **  the  glad 
waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea,"  without  experiencing  that  emotion 
which  their  various  associations,  and  the  contemplation  of  Ae 
grander  phases  of  nature,  ar«  vo  well  calculated  to  inspire,  it  siwa 
as  though  a  microscc^  having  Adlen  from  the  eye,  a  teleeoona  has 
been  eubstituted ;  or  as  when  the  soul,  which,  imprisoned  wittiin  its 
tenement  of  clay  has  known  only  the  limited  field  which  iU  drcnni- 
stances  permitted  it  to  survey,  suddrtily  bursts  the  bat«  of  its  ptiMO- 
hoXise  and  emerges  into  space,  where  Ae  countless  myriai^s  4»ir  wefkls 
roHin  silent  and  solemn  m^ty  before  the  astOBiabed  aad^eanf- 
tnred  vision. 

Its  superficial  contents  are  about  130,000  square  acres,  of  wbidi 
about  90,000  are  under  cultivation.  The  streams  are  nbmerotift, 
and  the  hills  disposed  continuously.  Douglas  is  its  most  po^fakms 
and  chief  commercial  town ;  its  harbour  admits  vessels  drawav 
eighteen  feet  water,  and  is  sheltered  ftom  the  wxctk,  west,  and 
south ;  but  though  open  to  easterly  winds,  there  is  not  a  more  secure 
refuge  in  St.  George's  Channel.  A  pier  and  two  Ughihouses  have 
been  erected ;  artd  the  formation  of  harbours  accessible  at  all  times 
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of  ti4e  to  v«M«k  And  ste^iners  pf  Any  mod9ra.te  burden,  has  r«ceived 
th?  AUeBtion  q£  QovernxxienU  The  town  iu^  U  not  only  poiN«lou«^ 
but  iU  9eigbbourlu»9d  J3XT0vded  with  h^nd^oroa  mansions  and  viUm, 
Caatlvt^wp,  Qo  the  south  poast,  is  the  seat  of  ^ov«rnm«nt,  #4»d  re* 
wd^poe  of  ibe  Ijieutenant*>Goviernur.  Pee]  is  immediately  opposite 
Po«|fflA8,  oo  the  w^  coast,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  cod  and  Wring 
fishiiry  ;  o£  the  former  the  it^land  enioys  the  Urgost  almost  m  tl^is^ 
couotriesu  At  Eams^r,  on  the  northern  shore..-4he  bay  ^f  irhich  if 
one  Qf  thp  finest  in  the  British  Channel,  and  much  resorted  t*$r^ 
£b4>bu}ldiBg  is  extensively  carried  on  by  An  active  and  busy  r^ident 
po^nlpitioa,  a»d  the  Liv9i|>Qpl  and  Ola^gow  steamboats  calliiig  bAr# 
ritgjaJifX'}j  crmte  M  extensive  traffio. 

JtiM,  in  aU  reap^cts,  a  prpduoing  island:  oorn,  pi^U^9s,  cattle, 
&b^  iM>altry,  kc,,  «r^  sbipp^«  Tim  produce  'm  w\mt  is  about 
aOfiQO  qiiATter^i  s  barley,  30i)00 ;  oats,  50,000  ;  4,000  4«b^mw 
are  enip£»j0d  in  Uie  herring  fi«licry>  which  prodm^es  80,OOP  b^rels  an- 
oualljr,  Jx  imports  BrUkK  m&<»ufi»otures  to  th^ 9»wp«nt  of  ^^PO^OOO^ 
a^4  yieMs  a  revenue  to  Sujgfland  of  f'26,<)QO  a  y«^.  |l^(i  in  mi* 
PTAh  ■  lftad»  copper,  a^  iron  ore  lacing  wor)ce^i  in  ^^opsidiaf^lf 
i^vititieiw  ;u>d  many  thousand  tons  exported  annuaily..^b^re  i#  be* 
sides  abufidance  of  limestone,  e^ranite,  marble,  maogamase,  and  the 
£o^  pottery  c)av.  In  the  lead  ore  from  90  to  130  ounces  of  silver 
pet  ton  ajr«  found.  Minerfi  wealthy  in  fact,  is  the  charactivistic  of 
the  )sla»d  ;  superior  water-poiver  exJAts,  available  for  manui^tories ; 
salubrity  of  climate  is  among  its  prominent  attractior>S|  ^u4  tbe 
annual  number  of  visitors  is  very  great.* 

Here  also  the  Established  Ohurcn  of  England  and  Ireland,  which 
Jus  alvays  been  the  one  aoknovledged,  is  to  be  found  existing  in  its 
original  purity  and  simplicity. 

fiowever»  in  order  that  we  may  cpme  as  directly  as  possible  uppn 
the  subject  matter  of  this  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  give  Ireland 


*  In  1845,  ever  memorable  year  in  rallwAy  annal^  the  following  note 
was  pat  forth  by  a  "  provisiooaUf  registered''  company,  who  proposed 
4ieilUi|tiag  the  internal  inteoo9urse  iie^  #»d  which,  as  theiw  is  no  fi^ 
of  its  causing  a  return  of  the  ''fever^*'  is  npw  reproduced : — 

**  'fhe  island  is  bounded  by  the  following  couniiea,  viz.^Wigtonshlre, 
KMDendbright,  Cumberland,  Westmerel^d,  I^acashire,  Flint,  Den. 
b»g^  CArnarvoo,  and  Anglesee,  Dublin,  Belfset,  Heath,  Lptttiju  md 
X>own.  The  railwa^vs  from  the  inland  counties,  with  the  presfnt  line? 
of  steamers,  and  estentiomt  of  them,  render  it  accessible  in  a  short  period 
of  time  hoim  every  ^int.  U  is  essentially  a  resting  ^ace  on  *ihe  great 
high  aeaway  between  Ireland  and  the  north  of  Epgland  end  Bcciland.* 

**The  propoeed  line  of  railway  will  run  from  Uoi^laA,  by  [Jm()f^  idUU* 
Crosby,  BaUacraipe,  and  t$t.  John's,  to  Peel;  with  a  branch  on  the 
North  from  Si.  John's,  hy  Kirk  Michael,  Bishop^  Court,  BaUaugh,  end 
^Ui/»  to  Bamsey ;  and  a  branch  line  on  the  south,  through  Ballasa^a, 
toCasdetowH «  wkh  continuations  to  Port  le  Ifary  and  Port  Krin.  Ko 
esgineerf  Ag  diiBcahies  exist.  The  land  in  many  parts  is  obtunaUe  at  a 
«b«ip  nfte,  and  (he  local  ^thorities,  with  the  sanction  of  the  home 
«s*crgme»t  hare  power  to  grant  tlie  Une,  by  wUch  the  deiay,  uneer- 
tainty,  and  heavy  <?xpcnge  ^ttendem  t  upon  obt«iuing  an  Aci«f  ParUamen^ 
wiUbcAv^tidcd.'' 
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the  first  considerftttoo,  it  must  be  observed,  that  hy  reatam  of  tke 
geographical  position  which  she  holds,  she  is  pre-eroinentlj  the  mhvnl 
site  for  thb  emporium  of  Amsbican  amd  Eubopban  tbabk— 
the  commercial  medium  between  the  two  hemispheres  ;  and  Dublin 
her  capital,  being  the  central  metropolitan  city  of  these  kingdoms, 
the  main  line  of  Electric  Telegraph  to  the  extreme  west  pobst  of 
£urope  in  submarine  connexion,  vuzllolybead,  with  the  lines  alreadj 
established  to  the  eastward,  must  in  time  be  found  radiating  thence, 
with  a  weekly  steam  communication  to  the  porta  of  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  Halifax,  Boston,  &c.,  distant  1600  miles,  or  ^vt 
days  at  the  rate  of  320  miles  per  day,  or  13  knots  an  hoar.  To  the 
northward,  also,  via  the  Belfast  railway,  and  extended  along  the 
County  Down  line  to  Donaghadee,  whence  to  Port  Patrick  the 
electric  cables  having  just  been  laid  down,  completes  the  junction  with 
the  Scotch  and  English  lines  through  Ayr  and  Dumfries :  by  this 
route  also  the  rails  will  soon  have  reduced  the  joumer  between  oar 
metropolis  and  Edinburgh,  to  at  least  an  equality  witn  that  to  Loo- 
don.  To  the  eastward  (where  the  possibility  has  been  shewn  of 
reducing  the  passage  to  Holyhead  from  4  to  9|  hours  by  means  of  s 
ferry  boat  400  feet  long,  and  1600  horse  power)  the  line  extends  to 
Crewe,  at  which  point  it  diverges  N.B.  to  the  port  of  Hull,  and 
thence  direct  to  Hamburgh  and  Kiel,  thereby  including  all  the  ports 
of  the  Baltic ;  and  S.  B.  to  London,  Dover,  Ostend,  Calais,  ftc, 
between  which  latter  ports  the  telegraph  has  been  submerged  in  con- 
nexion with  lines  to  the  principal  towns  on  the  continent. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  expatiate  on  the  wonderful  advantages 
of  steam^  and  comeH  at  length  to  the  consideration  of  Yaleutia, 
as  a  Packet  Station  between  Ireland  and  America.  Not  being 
particularly  skilled  in  nautical  matters,  our  opinion  on  this 
subject  may  not  go  for  much,  however^  from  all  we  have 
heard  and  read,  and  the  little  we  have  seen,  we  are  indioed 
to  consider  Galway  a  more  suitable  station,  both  for  the 
magnificent  extent  and  security  of  its  bay  as  admitted  by  alt, 
and  more  particularly  for  the  safety  which  all  vessels  approach- 
ing or  leaving  it  enjoy,  owing  to  the  general  favorabk 
direction  of  the  winds.  The  two  localities  are  we  bdieve 
about  the  same  distance  from  America,  but  the  number  of 
shipwrecks  along  the  coasts  adjacent  to  the  Shannon,  render 
the  constittitin<?  of  Yalentia  a  Packet  Station,  a  haaardons 
experiment.  The  focal  point  of  America  for  transatlantic 
communication  with  Ireland  is  thus  considered : — 

But  it  is  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Sidney,  and  St,  John's,  Kev- 
foundland,  that  our  chief  attention  is  to  be  directed.  There  it « 
spot  which,  owing  to  proximity  to  Europe,  magnificent  harbonrs, 
&c.,  bids  fair  to  be  the  focal  point  of  America  for  transatlantic  com- 
nidnication  via  the  west  coast  of  Ireland ;  at  present  it  has  steamers 
to  Nevv  foundland,  St  Andrew's  and   Bermudas,  a  station  of  much 
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importMioe,  and  which  thus  becomes  a  common  rendeivotts  for  the 
American  and  West  Indian  steamers.  This  matter  has  attracted 
much  public  attention  lately,  but  three  or  four  discreditable  feints 
onlj  to  run  steamers  on  this  route  have  been  the  result.  Seiene^t 
htmever,  must  shortly  decide  the  quet^tion,  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
the  dictates  of  low  local  interests,  or  unworthy  national  prejudices. 
The  extension  of  the  telegraph  to  our  western  ports  simultaneously 
with  that  from  Halifax  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  (aeross  Cape 
Breton  Island,  with  submarine  wires  in  the  Gut  of  Ganso,  and  from 
Sidney  to  Harbour  Grace,  which  is  now  in  pr(m*e8s,)  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  Railway  from  Bath,  Maine,  to  Halifax,  completing 
the  link  with  the  existing  lines  in  the  Republic,  will  compel  the 
mails  to  adopt  this  route,  to  the  exclusion  it  may  be  of  Colhns  and 
Cunard  lines.  *  At  the  same  time  a  coast  line,  t)*rough  all  the  At- 
lantic cities,  accompanied  by  the  telegraph,  will  have  been  laid  to 
Wilmington,  (North  Carolina,)  which,  produced  on  to  Tampa  Bay, 
or  Charlotte  Harbour  in  Florida,  will  in  time  afford  the  shortest 
route  for  our  West  Indian  intelligence. 

There  is  also  the  branch  line  from  Halifsx  through  New  Bruns- 
wick to  Quebec  and  Montreal— of  which,  as  it  is  a  most  important 
design,  we  may  give  the  following  estimate  and  propositions  for  its 
accomplishment:  viz.-«Cost  for  550  miles,  at  £5,000  per  mile, 
£2,750,000 — say  £3,000,000,  to  include  extras ;  to  be  raised  by  a 
Government  grant  in  return  for  the  transit  of  mails,  troops,  and 
military  stores,  &c.,' £1,500,000;  grants  from  the  Colonial  Legis< 
Utare,  and  by  subscription  of  stock  on  the  pledge  of  land  to  be  sold 
to  the  company  by  the  three  provinces  of  Canada^  New  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  £1,500.000;  total,  je3,000,000. 

Lamds, — Nova  Scotia  to  sell  100,000  acres;  New  Brunswick, 
3/)00,000 ;  Canada,  1,000,000  acres.  These  to  be  paid  for  when 
the  returns  of  the  railway  and  the  sales  of  the  lands  yield  a  surplus 
after  deducting  interest  and  the  annual  working  expenses. 

Cost  of  Workinfr. — By  estimate,  the  annua)  cost  of  working  a 
railroad  in  New  England  has  been  found  to  be  1,200  dollars  per 
mile,  at  which  550  miles  would  come  to  £'105,000  per  annum. 

Total  Annual  Expense Interest  on  £1,500,000  (Government  to 

g;ve  1|  millions,  as  above,  in  lieu  of  the  transit  of  troops  &c.)  at 
3|  per  cent.,  £52^500  ;  cost  of  working,  £165^000  ;  toUl  £217,500. 
inducements  to  Capitalists, — Ist.  Grants  of  land.  2nd,  Pledge  cf 
payment  of  interest  on  capital  by  three  Legislatures — say,  Canada, 
one-half;  New  Brunswick,  a  fourth  ;  Nova  Scotia,  a  fourth.  Ca- 
piUl  to  be  expended  in  Canada — 150  miles— £820,000 ;  New  Bruns^ 
Wick— 205  miles— £1,445,000;  Nova  Scotia— 135  miles~£  135,000. 

Mr.  Fortescue  is  of  opinion  that  "  A  Ship  Canal,**  would 
be  preferable  to  any  other  means  of  communication,  which 
has  been  proposed  for  tlie  purpose  of  uniting  the  central 
American  Districts :  in  this  opinion  he  is  joined  by  no  less 
&  person  than  the  Emperor  of  France,  who^  at  a  meeting  held 
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in  London  m  1847,  suggested  a  line  for  onoi  wkieti  it  is  said 
be  now  intends  to  carry  ont, 

Tba  coofttruction  of  a  sliip  oaaal^  however,  b  this  prefervUejiUn 
to  Adopt,  and  for  which  wioiu  liQea  are  pointed  out, — premui^ 
tbajt  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  the  rise  and  fall  of  tide  it  from  18  tg  24 
ibetaocording  as  the  ordioarj  or  equiooctiiil  tides  prevaii :  at  Chi^r^ 
the  rise  and  fall  does  not  exceed  as  msDy  inebea ;  thi»  ii  JkapMBs 
Uhat  one  tune  of  tide  the  waters  of  ^he  Atlantic;  are  higher  than  ibose 
of  the  Pacific,  at  another  they  are  on  the  ikame  level,  and  at  a  third 
period  the  Pacific  is  above  the  low  water  level  of  the  Atlantic*  In 
^vne,  J847»  Prince  Louis  Naj^oleoo,  at  a  weetiog  held  in  London, 
traoed  a  line  through  Lakes  Leon  and  Ificaragua  which  he  reeom- 
mended  as  possesMng  auperior- local  facilities,  salubrit/  of  dinoattt 
pof^lated  aWacter  of  the  country,  and  the  advant^es  of  theee  hikes, 
winch  are  deep  enough  generally,  and  ai  a  small  espenae  roigbt  he 
-converted  i<ito  harbours  accessible  at  all  times  for  vessels  of  heavy 
tonnage, — they  are  130  feet  above  the  low  water  level  of  ii»  staa^ 
the  Imttsr  is  95  miles  loi^  hy  30  broad,  with  an  average  depth  ^  15 
fathoma.  Prince  Louis  r^apoleoa  has  lateljr,  it  is  saidp  as|ure«sod  ui 
intention  of  takii^  steps  for  the  acoompUshment  of  this  pnyect* 

The  uniting  of  the  two  ooeans  being,  on  all  sides,  adniited  as  a 
most  important  matter,  more  particularly  sii»ce  the  revelations  of  the 

f  olden  districts  of  OalLfiarAia  and  AustraUa*  as  vessels  would  thereby 
e  aaved  a  eircuiious  and,  at  some  se^iaona,  ^  dangerous  passi^ 
round  the  Horn,  of  aeveral  thouaand  miles,  it  becomes  tha  interest  of 
all  maritioie  nations  to  unite  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
object.    From  Europe  to  Australia  via  Pjibuama  is  ItKK)  n»il«i  le» 
than  mi  Bnez,  and  2390  miles  leas  than  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hppe. 
JU  would  be  productive,  mtMreover,  of  great  byBuefit  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  by  diyertiotf  the  oresent  stream  oi  commerpe  into  a  new 
and  legitimate  channel,  would  stimulate  the  exertions,  and  call  forth 
the  resources  not  oidy  of  the  wedtern  coasts  of  Amerioa^  hut  of  the 
'eastern  portione  of  Asia^  and  all  the  intermediate  islands  of  the 
Pacific ;  the  ports  on  the  Lsthrous  have  all  been  xecently  made  free, 
ahips  of  any  nation  can  enter  and  remain  free  of  tonnage  duty ;  aod 
the  CH^toms  duties  on  all  ^ofA&j,  with  two  or  three  ezc^tioiu^  have 
heen  roduce/rl  to  the  nominal  oae  of  one  per  cent.    These  ad?ao- 
tages,  combined  with  its  central  position  for  tines  of  .steam  naviga- 
tion, poixit  it  out  to  the  commercial  world  as  an  eli^ble  posideQ. 
AireadK,  as  has  heen  s^d,  there  are>  in  cojoinexlon  with  the  Boysl 
ALail  Steamers  freasi  Southampton  to  Chi^res,  lines  south  fiyqn 
Panama  to  Valparaiso,  and  north  to  St  Francisco  and  Oregon,  &p,, 
while  from  San  Francisco  a  branch  line  has  heen  extended  by  an 
American  company,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  other  vesscjs  to 
China.     In  course  of  time,  it  is  not  improbable  tliat  the  sou^em 
extremity  of  the  line  at  Talparaiso  twill  he  connected  by  a  iioeef 
terem  ^teamen  with  that  of  the  **  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Coflppaa/* 
at  New  Zeahind  and  Sidney*  to  which  latter  pori  that  «couj|iaoy  hss 
recently  contracted  for  the  conveyance  of  mails,  &c.,  thus  bri'ociDg 
the   Australian   colonies  wHhin  shtty-four  days   distasice  of  fbese 
countriesi  at  the  same  time  that  the  north  and  south  extremities  of 
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the  American  west  cotst  fine  maj  be  reached  iience  id  about  Mty 

Tbe  trivial  eo*t  of  coiwtnicting  such  a  canal,  is  nothing  in 
comparison  witb  the  immense  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
tbe  commanication  which  would  then  exists  ii  communication 
riiidi  in  aU  probabililgr  wouJd  be  attended  with  as  im(X)rtuit 
cooseqaenoes,  (if  not  mow  important  in  idation  to  the  inter* 
csts  of  mankind,)  as  the  ntneteenlh  century  has  «een.  Fancy 
the  effects  of  the  partial  annihilation  in  the  distance  belvreeii 
these  eonniries  and  China  1  What  a  field  would  not  then  be 
opened  out  for  the  Tapid  and  peaceful  trioaphs  of  Ghmtianiiy 
and  civiKanlion !  By  wfa«t  noble  tesnlts  might  not  the  feeiliteted 
intercourse  with  Australia  be  attended !  Viewing  it  in  a  com- 
mercial \ig\A^  the  prospect  is  indeed  magnificent,  and  cannot 
be  mirptamd.  Ceyioai,  from  its  favoraUe  aitaation,  oomea  now 
to  beeMoiderecl  lis  affording  the  giiesteat  natural  advantagea 
for  a  ceidaral  steam  depdt  in  the  Indian  Seas. 

\!ndcnr'*SQch  a  state  of  afiturs,  Ceylon,  sn  island  al>oiit  the  ^ze 
of  Ireland,  with  cme-!(fth  its  popidotion  only,  send  wUefa  bitherto 
hut  been  comparadvely  Htt^e  Iuiowth  xscfcnes  pronrinently  before  us 
i&  Ibe  centre,  or  site  of  a  steam  depot,  in  tbe  Indian  seas ;  its  1a- 
TDrable  situation  Is  of  itself  almost  sufficient  tonmlce  snv  one  arrrve 
tt  this  conclusion — just  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  Bay  of  jSengid,  be- 
tween the  narallelB  of  fi©  and  lO®  N.  and  79®  and  eS®  B.  Long.,  di- 
rectly in  the  middle  almost  of  the  **  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
^jr's"  Indian  line,  and  presenting  a  point  ^tv^nce  lines  of  steam 
DaYigatiou  nay  radiate  t&  nesn*ly  all  points  of  l9ie  compass.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  remarltalkAy  fertile  island,  with  an  intcreaaSng  trade  to 
Aa&traKa^  offers tnany  advantages  to  European  settlers^  and  pos- 
sesses, at  least,  two  good  harbours— .that  of  ChilT6,  on  the  sotfthvm 
coast,  and  that  of  TrincomalS,  sand  to  be  one  of  llie  ^est  m  tbe 
wotlil,  on  llhe  N.E.  shore,  where  there  is  a  naval  depdt  and  doek- 
Tsrd.  Including  the  whole  of  the  Kandian  territories,  h  caonelntD 
tbe  possession  of  the  British  early  in  1815.  K«ndy,  its  cap^l, 
cal\«d  by  the  natives  Maha  Nuw«ra,  and  sometimes  Saakada  Ojila, 
T&Tlie  province  of  Yatti  Nuwera,  is  situated  nearly  in  tbe  oentre  of 
tbe  itlsnd,  Lat.  7«  W  N.,  Long.  80<»  4r  B^.,  •diaUnt  72MteB  N.  8. 
from  the  port  of  Colombo,  and  130  miles  S.S.W.  from  Trincomal^, 
At  an  elevation  of  1467  ieet  above  the  sea.  The  Muha-viUe-'Oanga 
Bows  rouikl  It  to  the  northward,  at  about  four  mQes  distance,  whue 
t^e  lake  of  Randy,  an  artificial  basin,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  aad  150  vards  widcj  with  a  smaller  one  at  the  foot  of  the 
&^acent  high  hi1Is»  form  the  southern  boundary  or  base  of  the  an- 
gilar  piece  of  ground  on  whicb  the  town  is  built.  It  is  judiciously 
planned,  being  formed  by  two  principal  streets.  —Colombo-street, 

«V\cK  runs  east  and  west,  dividing  the  town  into  tw-o  equal  parts, — 
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and  Trincom<iIe-btreet9  which  crosttes  it  at  right  angles,  makii^  u 
almost  similar  division.  The  present  regular  arrangement  of  the 
streets,  which  all  run  in  straight  lines,  was  made  under  the  directioa 
of  the  late  king  of  Kandy.  The  town  was  founded  bj  Pandiu 
Prakrama  Baboo  III.,  between  A.  D.  1267  and  1301,  thoogh  it  did 
not  become  the  capital  till  1592,  and  up  to  1819  was  little  betta' 
than  a  collection  of  huts,  with  a  population  of  about  3,000.  Recent 
social  improvements,  however,  together  with  extensive  a^rieultnnl 
and  commercial  operations,  have  caused  it  to  advance  rapidly,  and 
become  comparatively  handsome.  It  now  contains  some  fine  build, 
ings,  with  an  increasing  population  of  6,000  settled  Datiyes  aad 
Europeans,  exclusive  of  military,  with  whom,  up  to  I8S2,  it  u 
spoken  of  as  having  been  considered  merely  as  a  military  post.  Iti 
first  appearance  is  striking,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  yerdant  hills 
rising  in  am^ hitheatrioal  grandeur,  and  reflected  in  the  silvery  lake ; 
but  a  closer  inspectiou  is  not  just  at  present  found  fully  to  meet  all 
favorable  impressions.  Built  in  a  basin,  on  a  bed  of  gneiss,  where 
the  soil  is  exceedingly  pervious  to  wet,  the  streets  are  rather  on- 
pleasant  in  rainy  weather,  which  tells  agiunst  its  general  deanlinesi 
and  health ;  bat  imorovements  are  in  progress  which,  when  oos- 
pleted,  will  invest  tne  place  with  a  different  character  in  these  re. 
spects.  This  applies,  however,  to  the  town  merely,  for  withiji 
fifteen  miles  around  it  are  established  tlie  Indian  missionary's  asd 
other  sanatory  stations,  as  high  as  3,000  feet  above  the  sea  level 
Nevertheless,  the  climate  i^  trying  to  European  constitutions,  the 
thermometer  ranging  from  54o  to  87^,  with  a  mean  of  about  74^. 
while  at  Colombo,  though  it  sometimes  rises  to  90o,  it  seldom  siob 
below  76»* 

GallS  presents  itself  as  the  port  of  call  for  the  "  Oriental  Com- 
pany's'* steamers  plying  between  Suez  and  Hong  Kong  direct ;  and 
consequently,  as  a  town  and  harbour,  is  improving  rmdly  in  manr 
respects ;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  much  of  the  traffic  to  the  ceo- 
tral  provinces  will  in  time  be  transferred  from  Colombo  to  this  port, 
as  a  considerable  quantity  of  coffee  and  other  dry  goods  are  annusllj 
damaged  whilst  loading  from  the  boats  in  the  open  roadsteads  there, 
owing  to  the  swell,  which,  in  the  finest  weather  even,  breaks  over 
the  gunwale  and  wets  the  merchandize.  These  steamers  touch  there» 
and  then  proceed  to  Madras  and  Calcutta,  the  line  being  continued 
hence  by  fresh  vessels  to  Sincapore,  Australia,  and  Hung  Kong. 

The  following,  as  evidencing  British  spirit  and  enterprise  in 
establishing  steam  communication^  will  be  read  with  interest. 

With  the  above  internal  changes  in  progress,  steam  navigation  to 
the  south  and  east  coasts  of  Africa,  Madf^ascar^  and  Mauritius,  cm 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  New  Zealand,  on 
the  other,  in  addition  to  the  two-monthly  branch  extension  vhich 
has  recently  been  made  from  Sincapore  to  Ports  Essington  and 
Sidney — would  reward  the  speculator,  and  bring  prosperity  and 
wealth  to  a  community  who^e  enterprise  has  a&eady  establisbed 
steam  communication  with  the  following  countries: — To  Rossia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  by   the  Hull  line,  to  St.   Fetersburgli ;  to 
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North  Qennany,  bj  the  Hull  and  London  lines  to  Hamburgh  ;  to 
HoUaodf  Belgium,  and  France,  by  the  General  Steam  Oompany's 
vetwlt;  to  the  north  and  south  of  Spain  and  to  Portugal^  oy  the 
Peniiualar  Company's  yessels ;  to  Italy,  by  the  line  from  London  to 
Legbom ;  to  Malta,  the  Levant,  and  Constantinople,  by  the  line 
from  Liverpool ;  to  Egypt^  Arabia,  Ceylon,  India,  Sincapore,  and 
GhiDS,  by  the  Oriental  Steam  Company's  Vessels,  to  British  America 
and  the  United  States  by  the  Cunard  and  Great  Western  lines  from 
LiTerpool ;  to  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  the  north  and  east  coasts 
»f  South  America,  by  the  West  India  line  ;  to  Peru  and  Chili  by 
the  West  Coast  line ;  to  the  Cape  and  Calcutta  by  the  General 
Screw  Steam  Ship  Company  ;  to  Australia  by  a  branch  from  the 
Oriental  Company's  line  at  Sincapore.  The  only  colony  of  any 
importance  which  has  not  now  the  advantage  of  direct  steam  com- 
loanication  is  New  Zealand.  The  ocean  mail  lines  are  upwards  of 
60,000  miles  in  length,  costing  the  Post-office  about  one  million 
sterling  annually. 

None  can  doubt  the  importance  of  Malta  as  a  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  communication;  valuable  as  has  been  her 
situation  hitherto  in  a  military  aense,  she  is  likely  now  to' have 
that  falae  tenfold  enhanced ;  and  also  to  become  the  main- 
spring of  gigantic  commercial  action.  Cromwell  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed  upon  first  seeing  Ireland,  '*  this  indeed  is  a 
conntry  worth  fighting  for.''  In  imitation  of  the  great 
Paritan,  we  may  with  justice  say,  Malta  is  an  island  worth 
holding.  To  be  the  centre  from  whence  radiate  connecting 
lines  to  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  all  of 
vbich  can  be  traversed  with  lightning  speed,  is  sufiicient  to 
render  the  localitj  which  commands  sucli  an  advantage  envi- 
able in  the  extreme. 

The  average  time  between  Malta  and  Alexandria  and  the  coast  nf 
S}ria,  is,  say,  four  days  or  ninety -»ix  hours,  (though  this  perhaps  is 
somewhat  more  than  the  reality^)  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  that 
between  Malta  and  Gibraltar;  thus  Malta  is  manifestly  the  middle 
point  between  the  two  extremes  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  Malta 
to  London,  again— (the  focus  of  the  political  and  commercial  world) 
-^  present  occupies,  on  the  average,  six  days,  or  one  hundred  and 
forty  four  hours,  to  that  her  position  in  this  point  of  view  may  not 
appear  to  hold  good  exactly.  However,  after  the  continuation  of 
the  rail  from  Lyons  to  Avingon,  which  is  at  prosent  in  progress,  one 
continuous  line  from  Marseilles  to  Boulogne  will  be  available,  in 
length  between  seven  ond  eight  hundred  miles,  which  is  equal  to, 
uji  one  d|y  and  a  half  or  thirty-eight  hours,  at  the  rate  of  only 
twentv-five  miles  per  hour.  The  whole  time  of  transit  of  intelligence 
between  Malta  and  London  would  thus  be  reduced  to  6ve  davs,  on 
an  average ;  but  special  or  swift  trains  on  these  important  occasions, 
would  accomplish  the  distance  several  hours  earlier — say,  at  the  rate 

of  twentj^ight,  instead  of  twenty -five  miles  per  hour,  and  the  whole 
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time  occupied  between  Cabu  or  Booiogie  mi4  ManeiUM  beciNBct 
OQ  more  than  twentj-eight  or  tweotv  nine  houre ;  in  addilin  U 
thb»  betweea  Malta  and  th«  port  of  Marteilleif  the  tine  at  sn  u 
about  twa  da^s  and  a  (quarter,  er  fiftjfwfoor  hoiin»  on  aa  iMngf ; 
and  thus  hriDes  Malta  wUhm  aearl;  the  same  dittanoe  of  I»ewdoB  u 
she  now  is  ot  Alexandria.  This  would  be  the  line  of  *«  totesi  in. 
teUigence  between  the  United  Kluffd^m^  Malta,  and  the  East  f  wbil< 
the  direct  hi-nM)nth1j  coaiimunicaUoB  hy  the  Penmsolar  and  Oricaul 
Company's  vesselst  will  continue  to  be  the  rotrte  of  the  wuyerky  of 
pasaengeniy  with  whom  the  remainiug  in  Sngland  tlU  Uia  latest  daj 
18  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  To  include  the  transfer  of  mer*. 
chandise  would  perhaps  he  useless^  as  heavy  paekag^  alwstys  take 
the  cheapest  mode  of  conveyance ;  whereas,  in  the  oaee  of  paaaengeri 
and  new8»  expense  becomes  a  secondary  consideration*  InhdependeDt 
of  the  ahove  view,  though  by  no  means  the  less  surely  connected 
therewith  hy  the  resnlts  or  effect  produced^  this  island  is  made  iia 
head  quarters,  not  only  of  all  steamers  direct  between  the  Unilsd 
Kingdoms  and  the  colonies  in  the  East*  but  of  all  foreisn  steanen 
whose  traAc  m  any  respect  maj  be  worthy  of  a  second  Uiongbt,  to  a 
proportioaately  greater  or  less  degree ;  for  they  have  eaoi  their 
several  dep6ts  here,  and  in  return  they  contribute  to  ke^  up  a  con- 
munication  with  those  foreign  ports  to  which  at  present  no  British 
steamers  nm  regularly.  She  is  the  radiating  point  to  Alexandria, 
Beyronttt  8royma»  Gonstantino^e,  Athens,  Naples,  Bone,  Leghon, 
Oenof^  and  Marseilles^  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  mails  frosi 
either  of  the  extreme  east  or  west  points.* 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  realization  of  the 
project  mooted  in  the  next  extract,  wilt  be  discernible  at  fir«t 
sight. 

The  two  lines  of  direct  communication  between  the  United  Ktog- 
doms  and  Alexandria — that,  tfia  Trieste  and  Corftu-join  in  with  escb 
other  off  the  western  extremity  ofCandia,  where  perhaps,  in  s  few 
vearsy  policy  will  point  out  the  eligibility  of  a  Briti^  settlemeot 
being  established,  until  eventually,  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
an  isKaui  whose  situation  enables  it  to  command  the  i4)proadies  to 
Qreece^  the  Archipelago,  Turkey,  and  Uie  countries  bordering  on 
the  Black  Sea ;  and  in  the  dinMte  of  which,  all  the  neeessaries  tod 
the  Inxuriee  of  U&,  from  the  produce  of  the  torrid  to  that  ef  the 
frigid  aonee,  6nd  a  tempemture  suitable  to  their  almost  snoatsaeov 

S-owthf-.mav  be  brought  peaceably  under  Hie  iag  of  toe  firitisli 
mpire  9  and  thns  wooki  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth  be 
rescued  frosa  the  eurse  of  dsspedsmf  and  heatfaenSara,  to  grace,  » 


*  Therois  a  map  publiihed  Vj  Augastns  Log«ot,  Vo.«fi5,  Qsttdo 
Augustins,  Paris,  shewing  all  the  railroads  inSnropeand  theUaciof 
steamers  in  the  Meditemmeaa,  a  g hmce  at  whidi  will  bs  suffiekst  to 
convey  a  geDeral  idea :  and  tlie  more  raadi^y  if  the  universal  tcnn.  tiui 
of  sieam,  be  mentally  substitued  for  ''railroads  and  *'steaiuboftU' 
while  perusing  the  foregoing  pagca^ 
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iDOtber  rieh  jev^W  the  diadem  ot  a  Christian  queen,  the  sway  of 
wfaoieae^tre  recogp&iaee  not  the  aettiag  of  the  sun — Jior  the  noctur- 
nal repose  of  .the  tax-roan. 

After  entering  Into  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  auperioritj  of 
Valentia  a9  a  Packet  Station  over  Galway^  the  armaments  con- 
taioed  in  which,  however,  would  seem  to  tis  to  prorc  rather  the 
benefits  the  south  of  Ireland  would  obtain  from  the  adoption 
of  the  former,  than  the  good  resulting  to  the  Island  in  gene- 
ra]^ the  author  winds  up  with  a  few  excellent  remarks  upon 
some  of  the  chief  improvements  upon  oar  present  conditioni 
which  will  be  likely  to  folbw  the  establishment  of  Irish  and 
Ameri^n  steam  communication.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
chimerical  in  his  sopix)sitions ;  most  naturally  do  they  appear 
to  grow  out  of  a  consideration  of  the  question,  and  a  most 
fortunate  daj  will  that  be  for  the  land  of, ''  the  holy  hilla" 
when  the  desired  consummation  shall  have  taken  place.  As  to 
those  snbmarine  railwap,  kc.,  spoken  of  towards  the  end, 
ve  most  confess  ouraelves  rather  sceptical  of  ikeir  success,  and 
as  far  as  the  flying  mackime^  and  mana^able  monster  balloon 
are  concerned,  we  will  not  see  them  in  the  present  century  at 
any  rate,  as  tliey  have  proved  complete  failures. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written,  if  not  read^  respecting  the 
adrant^es  which  transatlantic  intercourse  wouKl  be«tow  on  Irdand, 
that  h  will  be  as  well  to  spare  the  reader  upon  the  present  oceasion, 
merely  mentioning  the  saving  of  three  or  four  daye  to  men  in  busi- 
D«sft  throughout  Ireland  generally,  and  giving  them  the  commercial 
inti'Uigence  at  fir»U  instead  of,  as  under  the  existing  erroneous 
sptem,  $econd'hand;  the  drawiifg  of  commercial  men  of  all  natitm* 
through  this  island  en  hmgiMefet  and  thus  affbrdiag  them  an  oppor- 
taaity  of  saeias  and  judging  for  themse]ves«  instead  of  being 
miflgQidvd  by  seTfiib  or  hostile  reports  ;  the  saving  of  expense  to 
pasaengersa  hy  a  reduction  of  fares  as  well  as  time  in  the  transit 
and  the  diminution  in  the  unpleasantness  of  the  sea  voyage ; 
lastly,  the  economy  m  the  expenditure  in  steam -vessels'  fuel, 
w^r  and  tear,  msuraaoe,  pilotage,  light  dues,  &c.  Ireland,  in  fact, 
iaafeiio'be  been  into  ike  rmnmarcial  worid^  and  it  is  the  establishing 
of  a  Packet-station  that  will  most  materially  assist  at  her  ovation. 

Anong  other  matters  that  have  received  their  meed  of  passing 
tiotice  at  different  times  in  the  daily  yotunals,  may  be  mentioned, 
the  cottstructton  of  a  submarine  raimat^  from  Dover  to  Calais — an 
AtJatttic  suhmasine  tekgrapk^Skflifing  machine  from  New  York — and 
a  mmageulfle  m0uMer  balloon  from  Madrid  ;  but  although  we  would 
aot,  in  these  days  of  inventive  science,  and  mechanical  wonders, 
conclude  with  the  presumption  of  ridiculing  these  as  impossibilities, 
nor  doubt  their  efficacy  (to  a  certain  extent)  in  promoting  the  re- 
f  ^seratioa  ol  the  human  race,  after  they  shall  have  become  eslabUihed 
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facUi  still  it  seems  probable  that  they  will  be  altbwed  to  remain  for 
the  contid&ration,  at  Idast,  of  postenty  in  the  indefinite  degree  of 
proximity  to  the  present  generation. 

**  Ericsson's  CaIoHc  Engine/*  may  perhaps  partially  displace  the 
present  locomotive  agent,  but  the  difference  will  be  found  to  rest 
more  on  the  point  of  economy  than  on  any  other,  it  being  what  we 
may  define  as  *'  a  dry  steam  engine  that  does  double  the  amouut  of 
work,  at  one  half  the  present  average  expense." 

Come  what  may,  however,  •*  Erin  go  Bragh !" 

It  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  €tate  here  some  information 
which  has  reached  us,  in  reference  to  the  different  projecU 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  Fortescue's  excellent  pampiilet. 
It  would  appear  that  the  present  Lord  Dangannon,  incited  br 
the  convincing  nature  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  author^ 
has  taken  the  Holyhead  and  Kingstown  question  into  bands, 
and  that  we  may  indulge  every  reasonable  hope  of  yet  seeing 
400  feet  boats  running  on  that  line.      Mr.  Fortescue  received 
a  handsome  letter  from  the  "New  York,    Newfoundland, 
and  London  Submarine  Telegraph  Company^**  on  the  subject  uf 
his  pamphlet,  and  a  recent  notice  informs  us,  that  they  have 
already  altered  their  intended  eastern  terminus  from  Gaiwav 
to  Valentia;  tliat  line  being  said  to  be  ninety-five  miles  shorter, 
and  have  sent  out  the  Arctic  to  mark  the  route.      As  to  this 
statemeut  of  tiie  distance,  opinions  differ;  but  for  better,  for 
worse,  there  is  now  very  little  doubt  that  with  the  completion 
of  the  Foynes  Railway,  the  estabhshment  of  Valentia  as  a 
Packet  Station  will  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact ;  and  thongh 
some  of  us  may  regret  that  Gralway  is  not  the  site,  still  He 
must  all  rejoice  at  beholding  the  realization  under  anj  shape, 
of  a  wish  which  we  so  long  and  so  dearly  cherished.      Tiiere 
will  soon  be  a  line  from  London,  via  Great  Western  Railway, 
South  Wales^  Railway  Steamer  to  Waterford,  Waterford  and 
Limeiick   Railway,  and  Railway  from  Limerick  to  Foynes; 
thus  perfecting  the  communication  between  New  York  and 
London.     Halifax,  regarding  which  we  have  given  an  extract, 
bids  fair  to  be  soon  in  communication  with  the  Lake  districts; 
and  *'  the  Montreal  and  Liverpool  Steam  Company V  ships, 
have  commenced  running.     The  state  of  the  central  American 
question  renders  the  Panama  Canal  doubtful ,  but  the  roate  up 
the  river  Atrato,  with  a  short  cut  to  the  river  Obispo,  is  supposed 
to  be  still  in  contemplation.     The  Ceylon  Railway  is  framing, 
and  has  already  issued  its  prospectus.    A  short  time  since,  tlie 
report  of  the  surveyed  route  from  Lurg  via  the  Bitter  Lakei^ 
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to  Tiurk  Bay,  was  published  as  the  one  determined  to  be 
adopted ;  at  the  same  time  the  Railway  from  Cairo  to  Larg  is 
in  coarse  of  construction.    The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Railways 
liave  been  signal  failures,  bat  since  1854,  Railways  and  Tele- 
graphs have  sprung  up  in  Australia.     There  have  been  con- 
structed recently,   submarine  lines  of  telegraph,   connecting 
Sardinia,  Algiers,  Malta,  and  Alexandria ;  and  Qeneral  Ches- 
ney's  expedition  to  survey  the  route  via  Euphrates  and  the 
Persian  Galf,  speaks  of  advancement  in  another  quarter.    The 
Dover  and  Calais  Submarine  Railway,  has  not  yet  been  sum- 
marily condemned.    These  facts  must  constitute  cheering  in- 
telligence to  all,  and  are  far  more  eloquent  than  language,  in 
sliowing  the  great  strides  which  civilization  is  taking  in  every 
region  of  the  globe;  they  also  go  far  to  promise  a  speedy  ftil- 
filment  of  that  prophecy,  which  asserts  that  the  earth  will  yet 
be  engirdled  by  a  belt  of  electricity,  by  which  intelligence  can 
be  almost  instantaneously  conveyed  to  its  remotest  ends.     All 
countries  will  derive  benefit  from  these  universal  Railway,  and 
Telegraph  systems;    their  commerce  will  be  increased,  new 
knowledge  acquired,  the  principles  of  philanthropy  extended, 
aiid  the  motives  leading  to  warfare  almost  completely  removed. 
This  latter  assertion  is  perfectly  obvious,  for  it  is  quite  clear 
that  a  better  understanding  between  nations  will  be  the  natu- 
ral result  of  a  more  intimate  intercourse  ;    and  in  like  manner 
that  the  vast  mutual  advantages  that  intimate  intercourse  will 
assuredly  bring  about,  will  act  as  powerful  drag  chains  upon 
the  bellicose  tendencies,  to  which  humanity  has  hitherto  been 
an  unresisting  victim.     But  the  most  precious  fruit  of  such 
enterprises  should  be  plucked  by  Ireland  ;  for  not  alone  is  her 
situation  the  most  favorable  for  profiting  by  their  existence, 
but  her  exports  are  as  valuable,  and  her  people  as  intelligent 
as  those  of  any  country  in  the  world ;  and  add  to  this,  that  as 
she  has  never  until  now  been  placed  in  a  position  to  compete 
for  the  prizes  of  nations,  emulation,  more  in  her  case  than  in 
that  of  any  other,  should  be  a  lively  spur  to  urge  her  on 
in  the  race  of  improvement.     Moreover,  a  small  success  ob- 
tained by  a  people  who  are  unaccustomed  to  any,  possesses 
tenfold  the  intrinsic  worth,  which  a  great  one  does  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  no  novelty ;  for  unexpected  fortune  enhances  the 
pleasure  of  the  receiver,  and  wonderfully  increases  the  value  of 
the  blessing.     May  we  not  most  legitimately  expect  important 
results  to  this  country,  from  everv  great  commercial  speculatiou 
31 
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which  conneeUber  wiih  its  designs?  We  sre  aw&re  of  her 
position,  her  re^boroes^  we  know  the  physical  and  iiitelle6tasl 
vigor  which  ail^  the  jproperiie^  of  her  sons^  and  we  have  seen 
whst  tbos^  qatdiii^  hate  effected  in  e^efj  cfiine  in  wUch  a 
field  was  laid  op^n  fot  their  develot)a>eot  j  it  is  only  then  na- 
tural to  conclude^  that  when  thdr  own  land  had  been  made  tbd 
platfbhi)  npob  which  the  &bric  of  social  improreinent,  and 
natioiial  weakh>  mi^  be  constructed,  unimpeded  in  its  rise  by 
the  storms  of  unprofitable  agitation,  each  stone  cemented  by 
honest  determination,  and  the  spirit  of  its  builders  buoyed  up 
by  the  healthy  breath  of  well  grounded  hope  in  its  completion, 
not  maddened  by  the  intoxicating  influence  of  daizUng  theories, 
and  extravagant  day  dreams,  the  children  of  that  land  will  sa- 
tisfactorily demonstrate  that  nothing  but  the  opportunity  was 
wanting  to  let  the  world  see,  that  those  attributes  of  industiy, 
aind  perseverance,  which  they  have  manifested  with  so  mudi 
honor  to  themselves,  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  America, 
may  be  brbught  to  still  greater  perfection  at  home,  under  the 
shadow  of  tfa^r  native  hills,  each,  *'  sitting  under  his  own  fig 
tree." 

N.  J.  G. 
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Tie  tmh  Church.  Speech  of  Edward  Miall,  EiSq.,  one  of  the 
Members  for  Sochdale,  in  favour  of  the  IiApaftial  Disen- 
doWment  of  all  Sects  in  Ireland.  Ddivered  m  the  House 
of  Commons,  May  27th,  1856.  London:  Effingham 
Wilson.    Dublin :  McGlashan  and  Gill. 

The  remark  has  more  than  once  been  made  by  travellen 
who  have  visited  the  site  of  some  celebrated  battle,  that  nature 
seemed  to  have  designed  the  locality  for  the  great  event  which 
it  had  witnessed.  There  is  too  much  of  fancifulness  in  the 
consideration  thus  suggested  to  allow  of  its  claim  to  any  very 
serious  attention,  ana  yet  the  remark  is  not  altogether  inapt, 
for  the  simple  reason,  however,  that  the  natural  milituy 
advantages  of  a  position  will  assuredly  be  recognised,  and  so 
far  as  possible  turned  to  account  by  the  leaders  of  armies 
approaching  each  other  to  decide  a  bloody  issue.     Meantime, 
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full  many  a  contest  of  paramount  importance  and  inflaeuce 
in  the  strife  of  nations  has  pealed  its  thunders  and  struck  its 

Slant  blows,  and  in  brief,  been  acted  out  thjrough  all  its  tremeu- 
ous  details  to  the  mighty  catastrophe  that  concluded  it,  upon 
a  theatre  as  little  suitable  as  possible  for  extensive  military 
operations. 

Instances  of  a  similar  aptness  or  inaptness,  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness, occur  in  the  world  of  opinion  and  political  movement,  as 
in  that  of  military  action ;  with  a  similar  apparent  prepon- 
derance of  the  apt  and  the  fit.  Political  warfare,  like  that  which 
has  its  bloody  arbitrement  in  the  actual  stricken  field  of  fight, 
boasts  of  its  own  peculiar  strategy,  and  that  similar  main 
point  in  it,  of  taking  the  adversary  in  the  circumstance  and 
moment  of  his  least  preparation.  And  while  it  is  undoubtt^dly 
true  that,  in  the  following  out  of  this  strategy,  a  theme  or  an 
occasion  will  often  be  seized  upon  and  made  use  of,  which 
shall  possess  of  itself  the  attributes  of  worthiness  and  appro- 
priateness, yet  full  many  a  ^reat  moral  struggle  has  been 
engaged  in,  and  carried  on  to  its  decisive  issue  under  circum- 
stances the  reverse  of  what  could  be  considered  grand  and 
befitting. 

It  is  not  within  our  design,  nor  indeed  within  our  province, 
to  follow  out  this  train  of  thought  so  far  as  even  in  a  general 
way  to  indicate  the  cases  which  are  adducible  in  instance  and 
illustration  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  There  will  be  quite 
enough  in  a  review  of  the  single  subject  which  we  proposed 
to  deal  with  in  the  present  paper^  to  occupy  fully  all  its 
allotted  space.  That  subject — one  which  every  day  is  assuming 
larger  and  larger  proportions  and  a  deeper  and  higher  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  these  countries — is  the  question  of 
BeIigioQ9  Liberty.  The  consideration  of  its  actual  state  at 
this  moment — ^its  prospects  for  the  future,  and  the  circum- 
stances and  result  of  its  latest  presentation  in  the  lists  of 
public  and  parliamentary  controversy — ^will  prove  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  extent  of  pages  which  the  other  important  topics 
treated  of  in  the  present  number  of  The  Irish  Quaetbely 
&EVIKW  will  permit  being  placed  at  our  dispos^. 

As  in  all  other  matters  of  disputation,  the  most  advisable 
thing  in  reference  to  our  present  theme  is  to  begin  by  a 
sufficiently  full  and  accurate  definition  of  terms.  By  fieligious 
Liberty,  then,  we  explain  ourselves  to  mean  not  the  mere 
permission  or  license  openly  to  profess  and  practice  whatever 
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forms  of  religion,  however  widely  differing  from  each  otber,  or 
even  mutually  adverse,  the  citizens,  subjects,  or  inhabitants,  of 
a  state  or  kingdom  may  chance  to  favor,  as  individuals,  or 
as  communities,  There  is  something  beyond  this  which  most 
be  secured  before  the  full  meaning  of  the  term  *'  Aeligious 
Liberty"  can  be  realized.  The  differing  sects  or  denominations 
must  be  set  free,  not  only  as  to  internal  restrictions,  but  as 
to  external  obligations.  To  their  existing  liberty  of  profession 
and  practice  of  their  own  particular  creeds,  there  must  be  su- 
peradded an  entire  freedom  from  exaction  or  contribation  of 
any  sort  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers,  and  the 
worship  or  establishment  of  any  other.  In  short.  Religious 
Liberty  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  must  be  really  liberty — Le, 
— the  absence  of  all  species  of  coercion,  oppression  or  repres- 
sion, beyond  what  the  interests  of  society  require  in  all  cases 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  the  equal  rights  of 
all.  This,  then,  is  the  definition — clear  enough  and  simple 
enough  we  should  hope — that  we  adopt  in  proceeding  to 
review  the  subject  chosen  by  us  for  the  present  paper. 

The  next  step  in  our  progress  is  to  bring  under  the  reader's 
attention  the  degree  or  measure  of  Religious  Liberty,   which 
is  actually  enjoyed  in  these  countries.  Members  of  the  Church 
of  England — the  church  by  law  established — have  nothing 
to   complain  of  in  this  respect,  or  so  very  little  in  the  appre- 
hension even  of  the  most  fancifully  or  hypercritically  conscien- 
tious, as  to  be  scarce  worth  a  hasty  notice  in  passing.     They 
have  to  make  no  species  of  direct  contribution,  or  payment 
whatever,  towards  the  support  in  any  manner  or  degree  of 
any  religious  community  other  than  their  own.     Indirectly  it 
is  true  that  they  do  pay  someting.    Out  of  the  common  fund 
made  up  by  the  general  taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom — to 
which  fund  they  of  course  individually  contribute  in  the  same 
way  as  everybody  else — there  are  certain  allocations  made — 
certain  small  allowances  and  salaries  here  and  there  to  Rooiaa 
Catholic  and  dissenting  clergymen  for  certain  purposes  and 
services  recognized  and  required^by  the  st^ite.  Thus,  Maynooth 
College  has  its  grant  of  a  few  *  thousands  annually,  for  the 
education  at  home  of  Roman   Catholic  priests,  instead  of 
leaving  them  under  the  inducement  or  necessity  of  going  to  a 
foreign  Roman  Catholic  Institution  for  the  purpose.    Thus 
the  Presbyterian  Ministers  have  their  Regium  Donum.    Thus 
too  the  services  of  Chaplains  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
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Dissenting  communions  are  paid  in  hospitals,  in  prisons,  and 
at  military  and  naval  stations.  Still,  it  must  be  all  but  super- 
fluoas  to  remark,  that  the  proportional  contribution  of  an 
individual,  or,  to  speak  more  exactlj»  that  part  of  his  pro- 
portionable contribution  to  the  general  Revenue  which  is 
applied  to  the  purposes  and  objects  last  mentioned  mast  be 
infinitesimallj  small,  and  if  injustice  there  be  in  it,  the  injus- 
tice is  shared  by  so  many  others  as  to  deprive  it  of  any  claim 
to  be  considered  peculiar. 

For  the  full  understanding,  however,  of  the  state  of  opinions 
and  parties  in  reference  to  our  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  add, 
that  not  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
while  manifesting  no  wish  or  intention  of  leaving  it,  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  and  protest  against  being  compelled  to  pay 
towards  even  its  support — professing  their  wish  to  see  it 
upheld  by  the  agency  of  what  is  called  the  "  voluntary  system'' 
alone,  and  expressing  the  most  entire  confideuce  that  not 
only  would  its  stability  be  maintained  under  the  altered  state 
of  circumstances  so  brought  about,  but  that  its  security  would 
be  even  enhanced,  inasmuch  as  dutiful  affection,  and  not  hard 
kgal  constraint,  would  be  the  bond  of  connexion. 

All  classes  and  denominations  of  religionists  outside  of  the 
pale  of  the  Established  Church,  are  at  the  heavy  disadvantage 
m  comparison  with  her  members,  of  being  under  the  coercion 
of  law  to  pay  towards  her  maintenance,  while  rejecting  her 
teaching  and  believing  her  to  be  unorthodox.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  very  different  matter,  and  a  far  heavier  grievance  than 
the  mere  compulsion  to  pay  to  the  support  of  one's  own 
church ;  and  is  really  an  infraction  of  Religious  Liberty.  The 
movement,  however,  that  gave  rise  to  the  parliamentary  debate 
we  shall  have  presently  to  notice,  is  one  that,  according  to  the 
declarations  of  its  chief  promoters,  is  great  enough  to  have 
stomach  for  the  largest  and  widest  measure  of  reform  in  the 
premises  before  stated,  and  to  extend  the  benefits,  or  mischiefs 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  "voluntary  system"  in  its  most 
absolute  entirety,  not  merely  to  those  who  repudiate  the  Es- 
tablished Church  with  all  her  works  and  pomps,  but  to  those 
of  her  own  children  who,  dearly  as  they  love  her,  do  not  relish 
\u\ing  their  money  taken  by  her,  without  leave  asked. 

For  a  long  time  those  who  profit  by  the  existing  state  of 
tilings  have  succeeded  in  warding  off  all  attempts  at  change, 
^  a  clamor  that  to  assail  the  Church  in  the  least  of  its  privi- 
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leges  was  to  uudermine  social  order,  and  all  rights  of  property 
throughout  the  realm.  The  delusion,  however,  will  not  serve 
any  further,  and  the  millions  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters 
will  not  much  longer  tolerate  that  their  voice — the  voice  of 
the  actual  numerical  meAontj  of  the  people  of  these  countries — 
should  be  stifled  or  neglected.  They  will  insist^  and  do  insist, 
upon  either  an  adequate  share  in  the  good  thii^  hitherto 
solelv  possessed  bv  the  Established  Church,  or  upon  that 
which  they  would  like  better,  the  doing  away  with  all  com- 
pulsory provision  in  every  case,  and  leaving  eadi  creed  to 
work  its  way  on  its  own  resources. 

To  fight  out  this  great  contest,  what  more  suitable  or  ap- 
propriate battle  ground  could  be  selected  than  Ireland  ?  What 
portion  of  the  empire  offers  such  a  field,  with  such  advantages 
of  opposition  for  both  parties  ?    The  grievance  of  compulsory 
contribution  is  most  notable  in  Ireland,  where  such  a  pre- 
ponderating majority  of  the  people  differ  in  faith  and  worship 
from  the  adherents  of  the  Established  Church.    On  the  other 
hand,the  political  argument  for  the  maintenance  of  anEstabUsh- 
ed  Church,  (of  whatever  value  in  itself  that  argument  may  be,) 
is  weightiest  in  Ireland,  assuming  that  political  argument  to  be 
the  greater  stability  to  merely  political  and  governmental  instita- 
tions  derivable  from  the  close  neighbourhood  and  alliance  of  a 
state-supported  form  of  religion.  The  Estabtished  Church  io  this 
country  has  upon  a  number  of  occasions  been  declared  to  be 
so  bound  up  with  the  fundamental  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Legislative  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  that 
the  one  cannot  be  touched  without  disturbing  and  speedily 
upsetting  the  other.    That  this  declaration  is  indiscreet  can 
scarcely  be  contested  by  those  who  reflect  a  moment,  and  who 
must  see  that  one  direct  and  leading  consequence  of  it  most 
infallibly  be  to  transfer  to  the  Legislative  Union  a  very  large 
share  of  the  odium  with  which  the  Catholic  and  Presbyterian 
portions  of  the  Irish  community  regard  the  State  Church. 
That  there  is  really  no  such  necessary  and  indissoluble  cou- 
nexion,  all  who  desire  to  preserve  the  Legislative  Union  iUelf 
from   attack,  present  or  prospective,  should  eagerly  labor  to 
shew ;  for  we  much  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times  if  there  be 
not  at  this  moment  "  looming  in  not  a  very  far  distance,"  a" 
onslaught  upon  the  temporalities  of  the  Established  Charcb-^ 
that  is  upon  the  Church  as  a  Church   EilablMed-^f  & 
character  far  more  energetic,  persevering  and  dangerous  {liau 
she  has  ever  yet  known. 
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The  latest  premonitory  outbreak  of  the  gathering  storm 
was  in  May  last  ia  .the  Honse  of  Comnjom*^  when  Mr.  Miall, 
one  of  the  members  for  Bochdale^  brought  fortvard  the  follow- 
ing motion  :— 

"  Thai  this  Hoose  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  to  consider  the  Temporalities  of  tlie  Irish  Church, 
and  other  pecuniary  provisions  made  by  law  for  religious 
teaching  and  worship  m  Ireland." 

At  thp  very  outoet  Mr.  Miall  .was  met  with  so  singular  an 
aiteiapt  to  get  rid  of  tlie  discuseipn  altogether,  on  the  parts 
of  the  3elf-styled  "  friends  q(  the  Estabhshed  Churchy**  that 
we  shall  lay  it  before  our  readers,  the  more  especially  as  it 
gave  occasion  for  bringing  a^  the  very  outset  into  proininenae 
the  point  already  alluded  Xo,  of  the  asserted  indispensable  and 
indissoluble  connexion  between  ihe  maintenance  of  the  Legi::- 
lative  Union,  and  the  maintenance  of  ihe  Establishment  of  the 
Protestaixt  Church  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Stafford  (North  Northamptonshirfi)  said  he  thought  it  was 
desirable  that,  amidst  the  rejoicings  for  a  return  to  a  state  of  peace, 
which  w,ere  taking  place,  or  about  to  take  place,  out  of  doors,  the 
House  of  Cpipiiions  should  set  pn  example  of  that  unity  which  ho- 
nourable members  hoped  to  see  prevail  elsewhere.  Unfortunately, 
the  subject  of  the  very  first  notice  on  the  paper — the  Temporalities 
of  the  Irish  Church — was  an  old  battle-field  m  that  House,  and  the 
resumptioii  of  the  ^ ombat  on  that  subject  would  not  only  cause  con- 
sidacable  strife,  but  w.ould  be  tainted  with  the  .worst  of  all  bitter- 
ness— ^the  bitterness  jQf  religious  feelings.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  thought  that  no  constituent  could  misunderstand  the 
motive  which  would  induce  the  Ho^ise  to  defer  the  discussion  on  this 
subject.  He  had  no  wish  to  stave  off  the  discussion,  but  he  thought 
that  the  unusual  position  in  which  they  stood  justified  him  in  the 
somewhat  unusual — (Hear,  hear^ — course  which  he  was  about  to 
take  in  moving  "  that  the  House  do.  now  adjourn." 

Mr.  Miall  sud  he  was  taken  by  surprise  at  the  extraordinary  na- 

toreof  the  honourable  gentleman's  motion.     (Hear,  hear.)     If  it 

were  so  necessary  to  cultivate  the  exercise  of  good-will,  now  that 

the  nation  was  about  to  celebrate  a  peace,  at  least  the  honourable 

member  might  have  been  sufficiently  courteous  to  have  given  him 

some  intimation  of  the  course  which  he  was  about  to  take.     (Hear .J 

The  honourable  gentleman  seemed  to  suppose  that  the  discussion 

would  be  embittered  by  displays  of  ill-temper  ;  he  could  assure  the 

House  that  there  would  be  no  Hi-temper  on  his  part,  and  he  thought 

there  would  be  none  on  the  part  of  any  honourable  member,  except 

those  who  felt  that  they  were  endeavouring  to  perpetuate  an  injustice. 

(Hear,  hear.)     He  hoped  that  the  House  would  allow  the  discussion 

of  a  resolution  which  stood  in  his  name  to  be  taken.     He  had  waited 

for  some  considerable  time  for  an   opportunity  to  bring  forward  the 
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subject,  and  if  he  allowed  it  to  go  over,  an  opportunity  migbt  he 
long  in  offering  itself.  The  intention  of  the  motion  of  the  honour- 
able member  was  so  obviously  to  get  rid  of  the  question  that  the 
country  would  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  it  was  made. 
(Hear.) 

Mr.  G.  H.  Moore  (Mayo  Coimty)  thought  that  if  anything  could 
produce  exasperation  in  Ireland,  it  was  the  speech  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Stafford). 

Lord  Palmerston  concurred  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  discussing 
this  question  at  the  present  moment ;  but  as  the  honourable  member 
for  Rochdale  had  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  day,  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  discourteous  to  expose  him  to  any  further  disappointment. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Stafford  having  withdrawn  his  motion,  and  Mr.  Miall's  name 
being  called,  Mr.  G.  U.  Hamilton  (Dublin  University)  required  the 
clerk  to  read  the  5th  Article  of  Union  between  England  and  Ireland, 
guaranteeing  the  privileges  of  the  Established  Church. 

Tbe  Fifth  Article  of  Legialative  Union  here  referred  to  will 
demand  special  attention  in  a  later  portion  of  this  paper,  and 
so  we  shall  postpone  for  the  present  any  particular  statement^ 
or  analysis  of  ils  provisions. 

Mr.  Miall,  whose  speech  was  received  by  the  House,  without 
distinction  of  party,  in  a  manner  that  clearly  shewed  how  much 
not  only  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  the  purity  and  up- 
rightness of  his  motives,  were  recognized  by  his  auditory,  is 
certainly  entitled  wheu  brought  before  the  public  in  any  other 
way  to  have  his  reasons  and  opinions  given  in  his  own  words. 

We  therefore  proceed  to  set  out  the  explanatory  preamble 
or  exordium  of  his  very  clever  speech,  and  thence  will  pro- 
ceed to  consider  its  arguments  and  positions  in  detail. 

Mr.  Miall  spoke  as  follows : — I  am  very  glad  that  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duty  now  before  me,  I  shall  not  need  to  utter  a  word  offensive 
to  the  religious  feelings  of  any  honourable  member  of  this  House. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  am  verv  glad  that  the  motion  with  which  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  conclude,  does  not  require  me  to  canvass  tbe 
merits  or  demerits  of  any  Church,  either  in  respect  of  its  creed, 
discipline,  or  ethics — to  assail  the  character  or  efficiency  of  any  bodv 
of  clergy  whatever — nor  to  cast  aspersions  upon  any  ecclesiastical 
community,  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopalian  or  Presbjf- 
terian.  The  arguments  I  shall  adduce  in  support  of  the  motion  will 
be  based  exclusively  on  principles  of  justice,  and  considerations  of 
State  policy  ;  and  as  they  will  be  urged,  I  trust,  in  a  spirit  of  moder- 
ation and  catholicity,  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  House  may  find  it 
practicable  to  debate  an  important  religious  question  without  even 
a  momentary  excitement  of  sectarian  animosity. 
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RBA80M6  FOR  MOOTINO  THE  QUB8TI0M. 

Sir,   I  shall  probabW  and  ver^  properly  be  expected  to  state  the 
reasons  which  bave  induced  me  just  now   to  bring  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House  the  vexed  question  of  our  Irish  ecclesiustical 
polit/.     I  ma/  be  told>  possibly,  that  I  am  taking  an  officious  and 
obtrusive  course,  and  one  that  the  state  of  feeling  which  has  prevaifed 
of  late  years  in  Ireland  does  not  demand.     The  policy  I  am  about 
to  criticise  and  arrugn,  it  may  perhaps  be  urged,  if  not  theoretically 
defensible,   has  been  practically  acquiesced  in — if  it  do  not  square 
with  principles  of  abstract  justice,  it  is  productive  of  no  very  grievous 
oppression — for  under  it  Ireland  is  as  tranquil  as  could  be  wished*— 
is  blessed  with  a  yearly  diminution  of  sectarian  strife — and  rejoices 
in  a  rapid  development  of  social  prosperity.     Ton  may  ask  me,  and 
yon  have  a  rieht  to  ask.  Why  not  let  well  alone  ?     At  a  time  when 
religious  feuds  in  Ireland  are  vi«ibly  subsiding,  why  launch  again  a 
question    which  has   stirred  such  stormy  passions?      Why   waste 
time  in  ezposin^^  discrepancies  which  have  almost  ceased  to  attract 
attention,   and  m  meddling  with  anomalies  which  it  is  easy  enough 
to  render  irritating,  but  not  by  any  means  so  easy  to  remove  ?     Now, 
Sir,   without  denying  that  interrogations  of  this  nature  have  some 
force,  I  venture  to  think  that  in  this  instance  they  may  be  success- 
fully answered.     I  venture  to  suggest  in  limine  that  they  take  a  great 
deal  too  much  for  eranted  in  regard  to  the  present  state  of  feeling 
in  Ireland.     Indeed,  I  feelpretty  sure  that  honourable  members  from 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  very  far  from  unanimous 
in  endorsing  as  correct  so  flattering  a  description  of  the  ecclesiastical 
truce  established  there.     Moreover,  it  would  be  childish  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  obvious  fact  that  it  is  oftly  a  truce.     (Hear,  hear.)     Why, 
Sir,  the  man  who  walks  amongst  explosive  materials  with  a  naked 
candle  in  his  hand,  has  as  good  a  right  to  reckon  ofl  complete  secu- 
rity, as  we  have  to  calculate  upon  permanent  tranquillity  in  Ireland 
under  our  present  ecclesiastical  policy.     It  is  true  that,   of  late, 
unusual  care  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  whether  Whig  or  Con- 
servative, coupled  with  an  unprecedented  combination  of  peculiar 
circumstances  affecting  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  has  produced 
an  unwonted  calm.     But  it  would  be  but  poor  statesmanship  to 
mistake  a  temporary  lull  of  aeitation  for  settled  popular  contentment. 
h  the  calm  such  as  may  be  relied  on  ?     Are  our  existing  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  so  well  suited  to  the  temper  and  wants  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  so  firmly  grounded  in  their  convictions,  as  to  warrant 
the  hope  that  the  "  great  difficulty**  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  at  length 
and  for  ever  ceased  to  exist?     Will  the  right  honourable  Secretary 
for  Ireland  undertake  ta  assure  us  that  the  religious  strife,  which 
for  three  centuries  has  been  the  bane  of  that  country,  is  at  last  effec- 
tually quelled — that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  fear  of  its  resuscita- 
tion— and  that  rival  sects  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
&o  far  satisfied  with  their  respective  relationship  to   the  State,  that 
1^0  apprehension  need  be  felt  of  their  contentions  in  future  ?     Sir, 
it  would  be  idle  to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact,  that  our  Irish 
ecclesiastical  policy  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  inha* 
Vuants  of  Ireland.     Left  as  it  is,  it  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things. 
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be  satisfactory^  jnd«  cpnsUteDtlj  with  sdfid^esfeety  it  ought  not    to 
b^  laiUfactpry.    Th^^refore  it  ii,  I  t^ink^  t**>  tWa  Ro^s^^  w^aroed 
by  the  paat,  wmJ  reasonably  apprehensive  of  tbp  futiure,  ma?  k^  vwy 
properly  Invited  to  avail  itself  of  the  present  interval  pf  potpul^ 
aui$t»  to  lay  the  foundation  of  |l  mpre  ^Uble  order  of  ^ings*     9ut, 
Sir,  this  is  not  the  main  cpAsideratipn  hf  wbij^b  I  W<e  been  vi^ved 
to  bring  this  subject  before  the  Hons^  at  t^  jprfsf^t  moment.    I 
place  my  chief  justification  in  the  factf  tht^t  ewt^ng  egdwiaati^ 
arrangements  are  in  imminent  dang^  i^om  smother  hand.     If  it 
were  true  that  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  disposed  to  a^. 
quiesce  in  themt  it  is  notorious  that  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain 
are  not.    (Uear^  hear.)    Bvery  member  of  tjbe  Uoupe  nx\ui  be  ^ware 
how  impossible  it  will  be  to  preserve  inviolate  that  comproou'se  on 
which  our  Irish  ecclesiastical  policy  is  basf  d,  in  defiance  of  the  strong 
Protestant  feeling  which  pervades  the  oonstitnencies  of  Sneland, 
Wales,  and  Scotlitfid.    The  honourable  member  for  Nortjti  War- 
wickshire^  the  r^reaentative  of  that  feelings  h^S  alrea4/  gj^tained 
the  assent  of  the  House  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Maynooth  College  ISndowment  Act.     N^  donbt,  tluittasaent  wm 
most  reluctantly  given,  and  was  wrung  from  the  House  by  the  ex- 
treme pressure  or  constituent  bodies.     Very  likely  the  bopionrajbile 
gentleman  may  find  it  impracticable  to  ^arry  his  mea«ur«  thrcwgh  all 
its  stages  in  the  present  Parliament.    But  if  it  ahopld  be  so,  tbe 
diSculty  is  only  evaded  for  a  season.    The  same  strong  feeling-r- 
the  same  unreasonable  prejudice,  if  you  prefer  so  to  regard  itc^w^oh 
has  coix^elled  you  to  assent  to  the  preliminary  resolution^  niay  sl^o 
compel  you  to  pass  his  bill.    Even  if  the  present  Parliament  should 
ooivtrive  to  avoid  giving  legislative  effect  to  their  own  r^aolutiopf 
the  next  Parliament  will,  in  all  probability,  be  returned  upon  %  cleir 
understanding  that  the  compromise  shall  be  put  an  end  to.  and  the 
question  settled.     Well,  but  should  such  be  the  case — should  Parlia- 
ment withdraw  a  small  State  endowment  from  a  Boman  Catholic 
institution,  the  onlv  one  it  grants  to  that  body,  le«iving  its  endowment 
of  other  religious  bodies  untouched-p— where  will  be  U^  boasted  trsn- 
guUUty  of  Ireland  ?    Can  you  hope  to  maintain  it  ?     (Hear,  bear.) 
f  speak  not  now  of  physical  violence^f-that,  I  rejoice  to  believe,  you 
would  have  no  reason  to  apprehend*    But  are  there  not  consequences 
of  a  more  subtle,  but  not  less  mischievous,  character,  which  woald 
flow  from  the  success  of  the  honourable  member's  proposition  taken 
Alone  ?     We  have  abeady  had  ample  experience  of  the  social  devas- 
tation wrought  by  the  demon  of  religious  discord*  even  where  it  stops 
short  of  actual  outrage.     We  have  seen  how,  wherever  it  fairly  gets 
head,  it  withers,  as  with  a  oleaving  curse,  all  a  nation's  better  capa- 
bilities— how  it  loosens  all  the  tiss  by  whieh  socciety  is  held  toge- 
ther^^dries  up  the  kindly  feelings  which  spring  out  of  the  conimoo 
relationships    of   life — wefikens     mutual     confidenoc^discourages 
enterprise— T-checks  industrial  developmentt->and  substitutes  for  the 

flow  of  a  healthy  national  activity,  the  {e\er  of  popular  excitement, 
t  is  among  the  greatest  calamities  whioh  can  befal  a  nation.  Ton 
can  attempt  nothing  hopefully  for  the  social  amelioration  of  a  people 
among  whom  this  spirit  is  rife.  But  this  is  the  spirit  which  you  must 
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look  to  see  evoke4«  by  carrying,  as  ao  Uolated  measure,  the  disen- 
dowment  of  Majnooth  College.  Sir,  spite  of  these  CDOseottan^as^  I 
beliere  the  Protestaot  feelioff  of  this  coiintrT  will  compel  von  iQ 
disendov  t^at  ixntitutiun,  |h^^«  hear.)  I  believe  you  will  have  to 
do  it  at  no  distant  date.  (Hear,  hear,)  I  beUeve  further  that  it  is 
ia  the  category  of  things  which  ought  to  be  done.  (Hear,  hesor.) 
And  because  I  am  couYinced  that  it  cannot  be  safely  done  alon^^ 
(Hear,  hearv)-..beoauae  I  think  that  the  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
dealing,  not  only  with  it«  hut  with  the  bitter  sectarian  animosity 
which  the  Maynooth  Rrant  was  meant  to  allay,  lies  coiled  up  in  the 


ver^  core  of  our  IrisE  ecclesiastical  policy,  1  have  ielt  net  merely 
jostifiedy  but  constrained  to  invite  the  House  to  go  into  committee 
on  religioua  teaching  and  worship  in  Ireland,    (Hear,  hear.) 

To  those  who  are  reaUf  aoquBinted  with  the  conditioo  and 
temper  of  Irelaud,  the  ooeervations  of  the  speaker  upon  the 
folly  of  trastiug  to  the  present  calm  in  this  country  in  matters 
regarding  her  eocle^iasiical  arrangement^^  will  appear  ainguWly 
apt  and  well  founded.    Traly^  as  he  saya,  the  hope  of  perma- 
nent peaee  in  Ireland^  while  tilings  remain  as  thrv  are.  in 
reference  to  Church- policy,  is  about  as  well  foundea  (and  no 
more)  as  that  of  the  man  who  aliould  count  upon  safety  when 
carrying  an  ooguarded  light  through  a  powder  magaziBo. 
Tree  it  is,  thai  "  only  a  truoe"  really  exists ;  and  that  thia 
truce  nraj  end  at  any  moment,  and  the  calm  be  succeeded  hj 
a  stonn  /and  on  all  hands  it  will  be  admitted,  that  if  there  la 
to  be  a  change  at  all,  its  necesuty  or  adriaabiUtgr,  its  natuio 
and  extent,  can  far  better  be  discussed  }u«t  at  praseiit,  when 
the  ''unwonted  calm''  of  which  Mr.  Miall  speaks,  is  prevailing, 
than  when  the  fierce  winds  of  agitation  are  again  abroad,  and 
the  biHows  ace  surging  up  and  driving  furiously  before  it  over 
the  whole  sarfaoe  and  down  into  the  depths  of  sooietv. 

Irehnd  wfll  not — indeed  cannoi—he  contented  while  she  is 
left  under  such  an  anomaly  as  the  Protestant  Church  Estab- 
lishment upon  ber  Catholic  people.  Her  reaiatance  and 
hostility  to  it  may  be  more  or  less  energetical  aocordiegat  ber 
general  strength  and  activity  Hiay  chance  to  be  at  flood  or  at 
ebb ;  but,  whether  active  or  passive,  that  resistance  and  hostility 
must  be  enduring  and  ultimately  must  prevail. 

Mr.  Miall  proceeded  to  give  a  historical  review  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  poUcy  of  Great  Britain  towards  Ireland,  and 
divided  that  portion  of  his  subject  into  three  parts,  vie. — the 
stage  or  phase  of  persecution — that  of  ascendancv,  and  finally 
what  he  slyled  "  indiscriminate  endowments."*  U[)on  the  two 
first  he  entered  into  the  folio wii\g  disquisition: — 
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The  problem  which   your  policy  attempted  to  solve  was,  how^  to 
transfer  from  Roman  Catholic  to  Protestant  hands  the  owDership 
of  the  soil  in  Ireland,  together  with  all  political  influence,  all  social 
distinctions,  all  the  ordinary  powers  of  achievinggaiiif  all  the  poten- 
tialities of  civilization,  comfort,  and  affluence.     The  agencies  chiefly 
relied  upon  in  solving  this  problem  were  arbitrary  laws,  wholesale 
confiscation,  cold  steel,  and  gunpowder.     And  what  are  the  staple 
materials  which  make  up  the  history  of  that  period  ?     Robbery  by 
the  civil  power,  and  retaliation  by  the  outraged  people — tyranny 
without  limit  followed  by   insurrections   without    pity — desperata 
sieges  and  hideous  massacres — a  country  laid  waste — a  population 
alternating  between  the  extremes  of  rage  and  terror— a  priesthood 
hunted  up  like  noxious  vermin— a  whole  race  crushed  beneath   a 
heavier  aoom  than  slavery.     Sir,  seldom,  indeed,  has  a  bloodier 
drama  been  acted  upon  Qod's  earth.     (Hear.)     You  cannot  read  it, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  without  feelingyour  blood  curdle  in 
your  veins.     And  in  what  did  it  all  issue  ?     \Vhy  in  this,  that  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  Protestantism  had  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
but  Roman  Catholicism  still  retained  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Such  was  the  first  great  failure  of  your  Irish  ecclesiastical  policy — 
I  will  give  but  a  hasty  glance  at  the  next.     The  second  phase  of  the 
Church  Establishment  principle  is  that  of  ascendancy — ^that  is,  the 
application  of  the  power  of  the  State  to  the  elevation  of  the  Church, 
vrith  which  it  is  united,  above  all  others  in  worldly  position,  privileges, 
and  security.     You  tried  this  modification  of  the  State  Church 
theory  in  Ireland  from  1689  down  to  1829.     Your  attempt  was  to 
foster  Protestantism  into  strength  by  privilege— to  depress  and  weary 
out  Roman  Catholicism  by  civil  proscriptions  and  penal  laws.    The 
tale  is  a  very  familiar  one — but  familiar  as  it  is,  it  falls  within  my 
purpose  to  repeat  it — and   it  may  be  condensed  into  a  very  few 
sentences.     I  will  not  go  into  detail  to  show  the  peculiar  nvoar 
your  policy  displayed  towards  Protestants — how  you  allowed  them 
to  appropriate  to  their  exclusive  advantage  the  land,  the  Church,  the 
franchise,  the  Parliament,  the  municipalities,  the  learned  professions, 
the  Universitv.     Let  us  see  what  were  the  tender  mercies  of  that 
policy  to  Catholics.     They  may  be  read  in  the  Irish  statute-book 
from  1690  to  1790.     Well,  look  first  at  the  disadvantageous  position 
in  which  Irish  Roman  Catholics  were  placed  by  law,  as  respects  the 
offices  and  ministration  of  their  own  Church.     Their  higher  ecclesi- 
astics were  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile,  and  large  rewards  offered 
for  their  discovery  withm  the  kingdom.     Their  parochial  priests 
were  compelled  to  register  themselves,  as  a  kind  ,of  ticket-of-leare 
functionaries — (a  laugh) — to  give  heavy  bail  that  they  would  not  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  respective  counties,  and  to  engage  that 
they  would  never  exercise  their   functions  out  of  their  own   parish. 
They  were  forbidden  to  assume  any  ecclesiastical  title,  and  to  wear 
anj  professional  dress — to  erect  any  steeple,  to  toll  any  bell,   to  of. 
ficiate  in  any  grave-yard.     Their  images  were  to  be  destroyed*  their 
crosses  thrown  down,  their   pilgrimages   prohibited.     But,   on  the 
other  hand,  handsome  annuities  were  offered  by  law  to  those  priests 
who  hhould  apostatise  from  the  Romish  fjuth.     How  were  the  Irish 
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Roman  Catholics  treated  in  regard  to  education  ?  Every  Catholic 
School  was  closed,  every  Catholic  schoolmaster  subject  to  transpor- 
tJOD  for  life,  with  the  penalty  of  death  in  case  of  his  return.  No 
child  of  Catholic  parents  could  be  sent  abroad  for  education  without 
a  special  license— ^ud  lest  the  act  should  be  evaded,  any  magistrate 
might  at  any  moment  demand  that  the  child  should  be  produced.  What 
was  their  case  in  rwrard  to  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  ?  Tbsy 
were  incapacitated  nrom  holding  any  commission  in  the  army  or  navy, 
and  from  serving  in  any  office  under  the  Crown.  The  were  excluded 
from  every  liberal  profession  but  that  of  medicine.  They  could 
purchase  no  landed  estate — nor  occupy  any  farm,  the  profits  of  which 
exceeded  a  third  of  the  rent.  If  they  betook  themselves  to  industrial 
or  commercial  pursuits,  they  were  literally  at  the  mercy  of  Protes- 
tant  manicipalities.  If,  in  spite  of  these  restrictions,  they  acquired 
some  property,  what  was  their  control  over  it  ?  It  was  taxed  ad  li- 
hiiKmoj  the  State,  county,  municipal  and  parochial  authorities.  No 
one  belonjnng  to  the  discouraged  sect  was  allowed  even  to  possess 
&  horse  of  above  £5  value.  He  could  receive  no  real  property  from 
Protestants,  either  by  deed  or  gift  or  by  bequest— and  if,  durmg  his 
Hfe-time«  bis  eldest  son  turned  Protestant,  he  lost  all  legal  control 
over  him.  and  became  incapable  of  charging  his  estate  with  portions 
for  hill  other  children.  Fmally,  in  regard  to  the  general  privileges 
of  citizenship,  no  Roman  Catholic  could  marry  a  Protestant  lady, 
nor  entrant,  at  his  death,  the  guardianship  of  his  children  to  his  wife 
or  friends,  or  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  or  sit  in  Parliament. 

ADOPTION   OF     A    NBW   POLICY. 

Well,  Sir,  what  was  the  issue  of  this  execrable  system  of  legal  and 
political  ascendancy  in  regard  to  the  rival  churches?     Dead  failure 
— worse  than  failure,     lloman  Catholicism  grew  the  more  it  was 
trampled   upon — ^grew  until  its    resentment    became    formidable. 
When  once  it  became  necessary,  either  for  her  own  purpose,  or  for 
the  resistance  of  foreign  invasion,  to  unite  the  whole   population   of 
Ireland,    this   elaborate  frame-work   of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was 
obliged  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  more  rapidly  than  it  had  been  put  to- 
gether.    During  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century  most  of  these 
penal  laws  were  repealed ;  and  in  1829,  at  the  bidding  of  an  inexora- 
ble necessity,  you  condemned  the  very  principle  of  Protestant  Ascen< 
dancy,  by  passing  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act.     Sir,  I   say  you 
gave  up  the  principle  of  Protestant  ascendancy  because  you  surren- 
dered the  only  means   by  which  it  could  be  effectually  maintained, 
^ell.  Sir,  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  rest  there,  for  you  had  an 
exclusive  Church  Establishment  richly  endowed  with  national  funds, 
and,  as  you  still  held  firmly  by  the  principle  of  a  State  endowment 
of  religion,  you  were  compelled  to  entertain  various  propositions 
tending  to  place  the  Church  of  the  majority  in  a  relation  of  approx- 
imate equity  at  least  towards  the  church  of  the  minority.     Slowly 
and  cautiously  your  policy  took  a  direction  towards  the  third  and 
last  developement  of  the  State  Church  principle — ^namely,  equality 
of  favour  by  means  of  indiscriminate  endowments.     By  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act  of  1833,  you  professed  to  cut  down  the  Protest- 
ant Church  Establishment  in  Ireland  to  the  wants  of  the  Protestant 
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mh«bitant9.  By  the  abolition  of  Ohiireh  ceM  yoa  recognised  t3^« 
inexpediency,  not  to  say  injustice,  of  levying  upon  members  of 
one  ohureh  a  direct  tax  for  the  exclusiye  benefit  of  another.  By 
removing  the  charge  of  tithe  from  the  Roman  Catholic  occupier  to 
the  Protestant  landowner,  yon  sought  to  reil  the  ixardship  of  quar- 
tering the  clergy  of  the  few  upon  the  resources  of  the  many.  All 
these,  however,  were  but  negative  changes^^dMnges  eidctilated  to 
tone  down  into  harmony  with  the  milder  spirit  of  the  age,  a  harsh 
and  indefensible  expression  of  the  State  endowment  policy. 

From  this  Mr.  Miall  went  on  to  show  what  he  considers  to 
have  been  the  first  fo&itive  step  towards  establbhing  equal 
relations  between  iht  two  Churches  and  the  State.  The 
Maynooth  College  Endowment  A.ct^  brought  in  and  passed  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  year  1S45,  was  the  first  step,  according 
to  him^  in  this  direction ;  and  he  quoted  an  opinion  expressed 
by  Lord  John  Ruaaell  in  that  year,  to  the  effect  tliat  the  a/go- 
ment  oa  which  the  propriety  of  passing  the  act  just  mentioned 
was  based,  would  prove  as  sound  for  proposug  at  a  future 
period  the  making  a  nrovision  for  the  general  endowment  and 
maintenance  of  the  wnole  body  of  the  jELoman  Catholic  Clergj 
in  Ireland  ;^B  other  words  for  the  quaii*establishmeiit 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  in  this  kingdom. 

The  next  positive  step  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Mr. 
Miall  was,  according  to  him,  to  have  been  the  actual  bringing 
forward  1^  Lord  John  Russell  of  a  bill,  embodying  the  proposd 
last  spoken  of.  This,  however,  was  prevented,  and  all  further 
progress  stayed,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  the  strong  demonstration 
that  soon  after  commenced  in  England  of  ultra  Protestant 
feeling,  and  which  was  i^gravated  tosachalmost  frantic  extrem- 
ities by  what  baa  been  denominaied  the  "  Papal  Aggression." 

The  Honorable  Member  for  Rochdale  continued  for  some 
time  to  expatiate  upon  these  topics,  and  put  the  Question  (o 
Parliament,  what  was  the  policy  to  be  adopted  now  that  farther 
progress  in  the  direction  of  a  general  system  of  ecdesiastioBl 
endowments  was  plainly  impractioablei  and  that  a  return  to  the 
old  exploded  systems  of  religious  persecution  and  Protestant 
ascendancy  was  at  least  equally  so.  And  havingputthe  question, 
he  professed  himself  ready  to  supply  the  answer,  and  forthwith 
set  about  doing  to.  As  this  involves  the  whole  meaning  and 
object  of  his  motion  and  speech, we  copy  from  Hansard's  Beport 
his  exposition  of  it,  abbreviating,  or  omitting,  only  what  was 
comparatively  unimportant. 
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tMPABVKAX.  TOBMinmWBfEltT  TRS  OKLT  PftAGTICAl.  PIKLICT. 

1  respMtfblly  stibtftft,  then,  that  inasmuch  as  the  divided  feligtous 
feeGng  of  the  coutrti^  prevents  you,  and  ever  will  prevent  yon,  from 
^Ucin^  fh^  diflef ent  setrtd  In  Ireland  upon  Ati  equitable  footing  as  it 
regard  the  Statej  by  thtonft  of  indiscritnmate  endowments,  you  should 
accomplish  il  bv  ttteuM  of  Impartial  disendowments.     (Loud  cries  of 
*«  HeAr,  hear/*;    ^^^  ^^^  ^  Jo**  cannot  hope  to  render  justice  to 
the  frt^  l^Ille  by  A  public  support  of  the  religious  institutions  of 
all  secta,  you  ifaould  #ithdfaw  that  support  afike  from  all.    And 
herelftt  me  Sat  that,  in  recommending  the  House  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  impsPttal  ditoudbwmeut,!  am  far  from  desirin?  a  hasty,  sweeping, 
i&cousiderate  applicatSoO  of  that  poKey.     When  1  come  to  lay  before 
you  an  ontlifie  ot  the  plan  I  would  suggest  for  carrying  this  policy 
ittto  effect,  I  think  you  wilt  see  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  combine 
with  the  disendowment  policy  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  the 
equitable  rights  both  of  religious  communities,  as  such,  and  also  of 
isdividaals.     But,  Sit,  saving  all  such  rights  intact,  I  own  that  my 
propositioti  would  be  worth  nothing,  unless  it  covered  the  entire 
ground ^mileSi  the  policv  of  disetidowment  reached  everything  which 
the  State  b«s  an  eqttftabie  right  to  deAl  with.      A  simple  and  deter- 
nittate  priiiclple  of  this  soft  appears  to  me  to  have  an  immense  ad- 
vantage o^r  every  kind  of  Compromise.    The  statesmanship  of  the 
present  day,  I  am  aware,  is  adverse  to  this  simplicity  of  purpose, 
and  aims  rather  at  prodndng  a  kind  of  composite  policy,  by  an  amal- 
gamation of  conflicting  principles.     Well,  Sir,  I  am  not  ver^  confi- 
dent in  the  skipetiot  wisdom  of  that  statesmanship.    I  admit,  indeed, 
th4t  changes,  involving  a  great  varietv  and  extent  of  interests,  ought 
to  be  carefully  and  Cautiously  effected.     That  is  one  thing.     But  it 
is  another  and  very  different  thing  to  |)roduce  a  conglomerate  of 
beterdgeneotu  prin«ipl68,  nond  of  which  is  consistently  carried  out. 
Such  is  not  the  course  I  venture  to  recommend.     I  am  anxious  that 
the  House  should  express  itself  in  favour  of  reli^ous  equality  in 
Ireland  by  the  only  practical  means — namely,  impartial  disendowment. 
1  wish  yon  to  let  th^  people  of  Ireland  understand  that  this  is  to  be 
your  future  policy,  purd  and  simple.    This  resolution  will  not  pre- 
clude you  mm  taking  whatever  time  you  may  think  necessary  for 
effecting  ybtir  object  with  safety— -nor  from  using  whatever  precau- 
tions yotl  itill  to  avoid  or  stifmount  the  practical  difficulties  lying 
between  yofi  a&d  your  object — ^nor  from  displaying  all  the  qualifica- 
tiona  of  t)^ne  State6mat)Ship  ih  tour  choice  of  opportunities  and  means. 
The  vote  which  I  ask  to-night  is,  in  fact,  a  vote  pledging  you  to 
conpleto  religious  equality  in  Ireland  by  the  onlv  means  in  your 
power.    Shr>  I  venture  to  think  that  the  slight  historical  survey  I 
oare  juM  taken  of  onr  Irish  ecclesiastical  policy  is  itself  the  most 
deci«IVeeond«mnation  of  emplovhig  the  authority  and  resources  of  the 
State  |6  fori*e  Upon  SOi  tm^p^ntntf  people  a  Church  with  which  they 
lnt«  no  sympathy.  I  have  no  need,  on  this  occasion,  to  discuss  the  ab- 
stfMt  principle  of  a  Ohmrfth  Bstablishment.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  content 
nftjfself  with  the  simple  avowal  that  I  regard  it  as  essentially  un- 
wind, Calculated  to  involve  the  civil  power  in  numberless  embarrass- 
ia«tith,  to  degrade   the  Church  into  humiliating  bondage,  and  to 
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injure  religion  by  misrepresenting  the  trae  secret  of  its  power.    Bat 
I  rest  my  argument  to-night  upon  no  such  abstract  opinion.    Be- 
cause, if  the  theory  of  a  State  Church  be  ever  so  tecable,  the  appli- 
cation  of  that  theory  to  Ireland  has  been  proved  by  the  issue  to  have 
been  a  profound  mistake.     (Hear,   hear.)     To  i^  without  doubt, 
that  country  may  trace  much  the  greater  part  of  the  wretched- 
ness   it  has  endured.     (Hear,  hear.)     For  surely,  if  there  be  any 
one  thing  in  respect  of  which  a  dominant  nation  ought  to  be  forbear- 
ing and  mdulgent,  it  is  the  religion  of  the  people  subject  to  their 
control.     This  wise  maxim  of  state  policy  you  nave  all  along  set  at 
nought  in  your  government  of  Ireland.       You  thrust  into  the  midst 
of  a  people  whom  your  arms  had  subjugated  a  church  with  which 
they  could  have  no  communion,  and  you  endowed  that  church  with 
property  snatched  from  a  communion  identified  with  their  dearest 
affections,  and  receiving  their  implicit  confidence.       State  necessity 
may  be  pleaded  in  excuse  of  the  original  perpetration  of  thispoliticai 
crime,  but  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  justification  of  it.     Nor  can  it  be 
said,  as  it  may  of  some  crimes,  that  time  has  transmuted  its  results 
into  a  blessing.     The  original  vice  remains.     The  great  bulk  of  the 
people  of  Ireland— the  peasantry — the  poor — for   whom,  if  any,  a 
Church  Establishment  should  be  maintained — (hear,  hear.) — are  not, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  benefited  by  the  spiritual 
teaching  and  offices  of  your  Establishment.     It  is  still  maintained 
for  the  Saxon  rather  than  the  Celt,  for  the  gentry  rather  than  the 
humbler  classes,  for  the  well-to-do  minority  rather  than  the  helpless 
majority.     Such  a  system  as  this  is  at  once  the  offspring  of  tyranny 
and  the  badge  of  conquest.     (Hear,  hear.)     Nothing  on  earth  can 
justify  it.      We  may  dis^ise  it  as  we  will,  but  in  the  eyes  of  man 
and  of  God  it  is  not  the  less  a  crime.     (Hear,  hear.)     That  existing 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  in  regard  to  Ireland  ouffht  to  be,  or  can 
be  permanently  maintained,  is  a  proposition  which  I  imagine  no  one 
will  undertake  to  affirm.     The  choice  of  the  House  will  eventual)? 
lie  between  dealing  with  them  separately,  or,  as  I  suggest,  with  all 
together.     The  practical  question  with  the  House  will  be,  no  doubt, 
whether  the  remedy  I  propose  is  not  more  violent  than  the  disease. 
Well,  Sir,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  the  effect  of  applying  the 
policy  of  disendowment  will  not  be  by  any  means  so  extensive  as  it 
seems.      It  can  hardly  be  pretended,  for  instance,  that  you  would 
thereby  leave  the  bulk  of  the  people  destitute  of  religious  teaching. 
Probably  five-sixths  of  the  inhabitants,  comprising  too  the  lowest 
and  most  needy  classes,  are  shut  out  already  from  the  benefit  of 
your  existing  endowments.      Whatever  may  be  the  case  on  this  side 
St.  George's  Channel,  in  Ireland  the  Established  Church  can  hardljr 
be  looked  upon  as  *'  the  poor  man's  Church."     The  extinction  of  the 
Maynooth  College  endowment,  one  of  the  objects  I  propose,  would 
not  touch  those  means  which  the  Roman  Catholics  have  found  adc 
quate  to  maintain  their  religious  institutions  for  the  last  three  cen- 
turies.    The  discontinuance  of  the  Regium  Donum  would  cut  awaj 
a  portion  only  of  the  stipends  of  Presbyterian  ministers— a  portion 
which  Presbyterian  wealth  in  Ireland  is  well  able  to  supply.     (Hear, 
hear.)     Even  your  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  would  affect 
but   a   small   minority  of  the  people,  constituting,  moreover,  (he 
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richest  xection  of  societj  in  Ireland.  And,  therefore,  although  it  is 
troe  that  in  this  last  case  you  would  have  to  deal  with  a  large  amount 
of  property  at  present  set  apart  for  religious  purposes,  it  is  equally 
true  that  you  would  thereby  disturb  but  a  comparatively  small  amount 
af  spiritiial  means. 

Here  oertainlj  there  is  no  ^roand  for  any  charge  of  conceal- 
ment of  purpose,  or  ambiguity  in  declaring  it.  Prankly,  manfully; 
and  decidedly,  Mr.  Miall  announces  the  great  object  and 
end  for  which  he  and  his  rapidly  multiplying  fellow-laborers 
in  the  same  cause  are  contending,  to  be  the  total  and  absolute 
severing  of  all  ties,  or  species  of  connexion  whatever*  of  a  pub- 
lic and  formal  kind,  between  the  state  and  any  church  what- 
ever— Maynooth  to  lose  its  grant — Colonial  ecclesiastics,  with- 
out distinction  of  creed,  to  be  deprived  of  their  allowances-— 
the  Presbyteriaus  to  lose  the  Begium  Donum — and  last  and 
greatest  of  all,  the  Established  Church  to  be  stripped  of  its 
temporalities.  The  grand  experiment  of  this  sweeping  change 
tone  first  made  in  Ireland,  but  Great  Britain  herself  not  by 
any  means  to  be  long  left  unvisited  by  the  peaceful  Eevolution 
once  it  shall  thus  have  begun  its  sweeping  march. 

This  proposition  of  universal  diseudowmeut,  and  throwing 
every  conununity  of  religionists  in  the  Empire,  whatever  tlieir 
respective  denominations  may  be,  upon  their  own  resources, 
has  been  much  more  succinctly,  if  more  roughly,  epitomized  in 
popular  assemblies  under  some  such  formula  as  the  following : 
"  Let  every  man  pay  his  own  clergyman,  as  he  pays  his  own 
physician  or  lawyer,  when  he  has  need  of  them.'' 

The  advocates  of  the  proposition  we  are  dealing  with,  what- 
soever their  formula  of  expression,  are  ever  ready  to  meet  on 
the  very  threshold  any  objection  on  the  score  of  its  appearing 
to  involve  injustice  to  particular  parties,  by  proclaiming  in 
the  same  breath  their  willingness  to  save  intact  all  existing 
interests :  that  is,  the  interests  for  life  of  all  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons at  present  receiving  support  or  emolument  from,  and  on 
the  Protestant  Church  Establishment.  The  late  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  was  strenuously  and  scrupulously  careful  to  enunciate  on  all 
possible  occasions  this  proviso,  and  very  constantly  declared 
that  he  would  not  only  not  seek,  but  would  be  foremost  to 
rqect,  any  measure  abating  what  he  considered  the  national 
injustice  of  the  Protestant  endowment,  if  it  did  not  provide 
St  the  same  time  for  securing  to  the  existing  Protestant  clergy 
the  life  enjoyment  of  their  revenues.  His  usual  remark  was, 
32 
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that  those  parties  had  entered  upon  their  profession,  on  the 
faith  of  the  nation,  and  that  at  all  hazards  and  any  cost  the 
faith  of  the  nation  should  be  kept  with  them^  and  his  numer- 
ous followers  at  all  times  seemed  to  receive  this  opinion  with 
approbation  and  to  re-echo  it  upon  all  suitable  opportunities. 
Neither  his  assurances,  however,  nor  theirs,  we  are  bound  to 
say^  seem  to  have  had  any  weight  with  those  who  assume  to 
speak  as  the  organs  of  the  Protestant  party  in  England  and 
Ireland,  who  shew  themselves  disposed  to  treat  the  suggested 
concession  very  much  in  what  is  called  a  *'  thank-you-for-no- 
thing"  spirit,  but  profess  utter  incredulousness  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  from  whom  it  emanates,  and  Mr.  Miall  and 
^is  immediate  supporters  have  as  yet  had  no  better  success. 

So  far  this  high-handed  and  contemptuous  policy  has  met 
with  no  mischance  and  occasioned  no  disaster ;  on  the  contrarr, 
it  has  on  the  whole  rather  served  the  cause  of  those  who  would 
maintain  entire  the  existing  condition  of  things  in  reference 
to  church  arrangements  with  the  State.  But  the  continued 
rejection  thus  absolutely  and  scornfully  of  all  species  of  pro- 
posals for  so  altering  that  condition  of  things  as  lo  do  away 
with,  or  at  least  to  mitigate,  the  heart-burnings  which  the  pre- 
sent inequality  in  reli^ous  matters,  and  temporal  superiority 
of  one  class  of  religionists  over  all  others,  necessarily  give 
rise  to,  and  keeps  up  in  the  bosoms  of  those  of  the  less  favor* 
ed  creeds,  cannot  ultimately  end  well.  The  old  story  of  tlie 
Sybilliue  books,  though  a  fable  in  itself,  yet  has  its  sound  and 
often  verified  moral.  A  glaring  injustice  like  this  inequality 
cannot  possibly  be  for  ever,  or  for  any  very  long  period,  upheld 
or  submitted  to.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  significant  and 
frequent,  that  its  days,  though  not  yet  absolutely  determined 
as  to  their  span,  are  inevitably  approaching  a  ciose.  Whea 
that  close  shall  be  at  hand,  the  offers  so  lightly  rejected  before 
may  indeed  be  repeated,  but  may  be,  and  will  undoubtedly,  be 
much  diminished  in  extent  and  value,  and  there  will  be  no 
choice  between  acceptation  and  an  utter  and  unconditional 
surrender.  There  are  not  wanting  already  many  and  many 
a  loud  clamorer  among  the  assailants  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment, who  protest  against  reservations  in  favor  of  life  inter- 
ests : — declaring  that,  whatever  might  have  been  just  or  ad- 
visable to  propose  in  that  respect  at  first,  (and  they  do  not 
allow  that  there  was  anything  in  itself  just  or  of  right  in  the 
case  even  at  first,  holding  that  the  Church  Establishment  was 
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an  iiijastice  and  a  robbery  ai  initio^  and  those  benefiting 
by  it  no  better  in  reality  than  participea  crimini9)—2!A  claim 
to  favor  or  to  merciful  consideration,  and  much  more,  all  right 
to  coDoession  has  been  forfeited  by  the  obstinate  resistance  to 
the  march  of  reform,  and  the  bUnd  and  somewhat  insolent 
rqeetJoD  of  profiered  terms  and  conciliatory  propositions. 

After  having  given  in  the  portions  of  his  speech  from  which 
our  preceding  quotations  have  been  taken,  a  pretty  plain 
and  unmistakeable  view,  or  fflimpae  at  the  least,  of  his  and  iiis 
party's  great  end  and  object — the  total  disendowment  under 
any  and  every  shape  of  all  religious  bodies  throughout  tho 
Empire  and  its  dependencies,  Mr.  Miall  set  about  endeavor- 
ing to  qualify  his  actual  motion,  protesting  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  bring  into  question  on  that  occasion,  the  **  abstract 
principle  of  a  Church  Establishment,"  contenting  hioaself  for 
the  nonoe  with  the  simple  avowal  that  he  regarded  such  an 
instiitttion  as  essentially  unsound,  calculated  to  involve  the 
eivil  power  in  numberless  embarrassments,  to  degrade  the 
Protestant,  or  any  church  so  established,  into  humiliating 
bondage,  and  *'  to  injure  religion  by  misrepresenting  the  true 
scarce  of  its  strength  !" 

His  argument  of  the  night  he  rested,  he  said,  upon  no  mere 
abstract  opinion,  but  upon  the  case  and  operation  of  a  Church 
Establishment  in  the  piuttcular  instance  of  Ireland.  Supposing 
the  theory  of  snch  an  establishment  to  be  as  tenable  as  its 
warmest  ukd  most  enthusiastic  supporters  could  desire,  the 
application  of  the  theory  to  Ireland  was  distinctly  proved, 
scoording  to  him,  to  have  been  a  profound  mistake  beyond 
possibility  of  dispute ;  and  he  called  upon  the  House  to  set 
matters  right  as  regarded  her,  without  encumbering  the  sub- 
ject and  embarrassing  themselves  by  entering  upon  the  wider 
and  more  intricate  considerations  connected  with  the  relations 
ttttween  Church  and  State  in  the  other  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  thus  taking  Ireland  as  his  chief  and  for  the  time 
his  only  illostration  of  the  evils  of  a  connexion  between  Church 
and  State,  be  naturally  came  to  deal  with  that  article  of  the 
so-called  ''Treaty^'  of  Legislative  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  upon  which  the  Protestant  Church  Estab- 
lishment in  the  latter  country  is  at  present  based.  This  article, 
whicb,  as  we  have  seen,  was  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  George 
Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of  the  Representatives  of  Trinity 
College,  Dablin,  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  House  at  the  table. 
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previous  to  Mr.  MialFs  being  allowed  to  commence  his  speeob, 
runs  as  follows  :— 

ARTICLE  5th. 

*'  That  it  be  the  5th  article  or  union  that  the  CSiuiehes 
of  England  and  Ireland,  as  now  by  law  established,  be  united 
into  one  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to  be  called  'the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland*;  and  that  the  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  andg^overumentof  the  said  United  Church 
shall  be,  and  shall  remain  in  full  force  for  ever,  as  the  same 
are  now  by  law  established  for  the  Church  of  England,  and 
that  the  continuance  and  preservation  of  the  said  United 
Church  as  the  Established  Church  of  Eneland  and  Ireland, 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  essentia  and  fundamental 
part  of  the  Union;  and  that  in  like  manner  the  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline^  and  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
shall  remain  and  be  preserved  as  the  same  are  now  establidied 
by  law,  and  by  the  Acts  for  the  union  of  the  two  Kingdoms  of 
England  and  of  Scotland/' 

Before  we  proceed  to  shew  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Miall 
dealt  with  the  objection  thus  raised  in  limine  to  his  proceeding, 
it  may  be  permitted  to  us  as  Irishmen  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  foregoing ;  without  entering  at  all,  as  it  is  not  our 
province  or  present  desire  to  enter,  upon  the  much  contested 
question  of  the  merits,  or  demerits,  whichever  our  readers 
may  happen  to  consider  them,  of  the  Legislative  Union  between 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  equally  without  contesting  for 
the  moment  the  expediency  and  rightfulness,  or  otherwiscy  of 
the  particular  provision  before  us,  or  of  any  other  in  the  Treaty 
or  Act  of  Union  contained,  we  would  call  attention  to  a  pcunt 
in  his  favor  which  the  honourable  member  for  Bochdale  him- 
self omitted  to  notice.  There  is  an  almost  universal  agreement 
now-a-days — founded  on  the  irresistible  cogency  of  thoroogU; 
established  facts — that  the  manner  and  means  of  canvingthe 
Union  were  so  bad  and  flagitious,  that  corruption,  fjEuseboody 
and  force,  were  so  unscrupulously  made  use  of  for  the  purpose, 
as  to  deprive  that  measure  of  any  shadow  of  a  pretension  to 
having  oeen  a  voluntary  and  mutual  compact  between  Greit 
Britain  and  Ireland.  There  is  no  prescription  against  right  and 
justice,  and  the  fifty-six  years  which  the  Legislative  UnioD 
counts  since  its  enactment,  have  hedged  its  provisions  aronBd 
with  no  sanctity  where  they  can  be  shewn  to  be  unjust,  aad 
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given  them  no  claim  to  any  greater  tenderness  of  handling,  than 
that  as  they  were  enacted  under  the  forms  of  law,  so  should 
those  forms  be  observed  in  their  modification  and  amendment, 
or  if  justice  so  require  it,  their  abrogation. 

It  really  is  most  germain  to  our  subject  to  dwell  a  little  on 
the  topic  here  suggested.    There  is  much  insistance  upon  the 
circumstance  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  having  been 
thus  enshrined  as  it  were  in  the  "  Treaty  "  of  Union    and 
without  in  the  smallest  way  trenching  on  the  domain  of  inter* 
national  controversy  as  to  the  maintenance  or  repeal  of  that 
Union,  we  not  only  feel  at  full  liberty  to  point  out  the  cracks 
and  unsoundness  of  the  enshrining  edifice  itself,  but  consider 
it  a  duty  to  truth,  justice,  and  religious  equality,  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  here  presented  to  us,  of  depriving  the 
advocates  of  sectarian  ascendancy  of  one  of  their  most  relied 
upon  arguments,  and  forcing  them  to  debate  the  question  of 
the  Protestant  Church  Establishment  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits 
alone,   if  it  can  be   shewn  to  have  any,  and  not  upon  any 
external  consideration  whatever. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  the  arti6cer  of  that  Union,  declared  that 

as  **  half  a  million   or  more,  had  been  necessary  to  break  an 

opposition  upon  a  previous  occasion,  the  same  or  a  greater 

sum  was  necessary  then, "  (viz.  1799)  and  he  followed  up  his 

words  by  expending  a  million  and  a  half  in  bribery  to  carry  the 

union — a  sum,  by  the  way,  which  was  afterwards  charged  upon 

the  finances  of  IreUnd  herself;  who  was  thus  made  to  pay  the 

cost  of  her  own  degradation  !  The  late  Lord  Plunkett  described 

the  manner  in  which  the**  7Vfa/j^.'"  of  Union  was  carried,  in 

these  scathing  words;  **  Licentious  and  impious  France, in  all 

the  unrestrained  excesses  that  anarchy  and  atheism  have  given 

birth  to,  has  not  committed  a  more  insidious  act  against  her 

enemy  than  is  now  attempted  by  the  professed  champion  of 

civilized  Europe  against  Ireland — a  friend  and  ally — even   in 

the  hour  of  her  calamity  and  distress ;  at  a  moment  when  the 

country  is  filled  with  British  troops — whilst  lAe  Habeas  Corpus 

Aei  is  suspended — whilst  trials  by  court  martial  are  carrying  on 

in  many  parts  of  the   Kingdom — while  tie  people  are  made  to 

believe  thai  they  have  no  right  to  meet  and  deliberate,  and  are 

palsied  by  their  fears — at  the  moment  when  we  are  distracted 

by  internal  dissensions — dissensions  kept  alive  as  the  pretext 

of  oar  subjugation,  and  the  instrument  of  our  future  thraldom ; 

such  is  the  time  in  which  the  Union  is  proposed  I'' 
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The  eloquent  denunciations  of  Bnshe  and  Saurin  to  tlie 
same  effect,  are  equally  well  known.  As,  however*  they  travelled 
over  much  the  same  ground,  we  shall  confine  our  Iriii  quo* 
tations  to  Lord  Plunkett,  subsequently  calling  into  court  aa 
English  statesman  of  that  and  our  own  day,  the  late  Jjord 
Grey  :  Lord  f  lunkett  then  at  another  lime  added  this  protest 
against  the  constitutionality,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  of  the 
Union : — 

"  I,  in  the  most  express  terms,  dmy  HeeonpeteneyqfPartia^ 
menl,  to  pass  this  measure — you  have  not  been  elected  for  this 
purpose— you  have  been  appointed  to  make  laws,  not  legisla- 
tures. You  are  appointed  to  act  und^r  the  Ck>nstitution9  not  to 
destroy  it — to  exercise  the  functions  of  legislators,  not  to 
transfer  them,  and  if  you  do  so,  your  act  is  a  dissolution  of 
the  Government,  you  resolve  society  into  its  original  elenieots, 
and  no  man  in  the  land  is  bound  to  obey  you  !'* 

In  the  English  Parliament  (the  last  s^arate  Parliament  in 
England)  in  1800,  Lord  Grey,  speaking  to  the  same  question, 
thus  delivered  himself: — 

^'  If  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  had  been  left  to  itself,  unin- 
timidated,  untempted,  unawed,  it  would  without  hesitation 
have  rejected  the  resolutions,  (articles  of  Union).  One  hundred 
and  twenty  out  of  its  three  hundred  members  strenuously  op- 
posed this  Union,  having  among  them  two^thirds  of  the  county 
members  and  the  representatives  of  Dublin,  and  of  nearly  aU 
the  places  which  are  to  send  members  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment.  The  majority  of  116  were  placemen,  several  of  them 
generals  on  the  staff  without  a  foot  of  land  in  Ireland.  All 
persons  holding  office  under  government,  if  thev  hesitated  to 
vote  with  the  Minister,  were  instantly  dismissed.  Even  this 
step  was  ineffectual  and  other  arts  were  resorted  to  which  I 

cannot  name  in  this  place • Twenty-seven  of  the 

thirtv-two  counties  of  Ireland  petitioned  against  the  measure; 
Dublin,  and  almost  every  other  town  in  Ireland,  did  the  same, 
and,  despite  every  effort  of  Government,  the  number  of  petition- 
ers against,  to  that  of  petitioners  in  favor,  was  as  7011  to  one  1... 
Could  a  nation  in  more  direct  terms  express  its  disapprobation 
of  a  political  measure,  than  Ireland  has  of  this  Legislative 
Union  r 

We  have  quoted  enough  to  shew  that  there  was  no  volontarj 
agreement,  or  "  treaty"  mutually  consented  to  in  the  case,  and 
therefore   that  it  is  absurd  and  directly  contrary  to  the  fact  to 
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sa}  that  the  Irish  people  took  on  tlieioselves  the  maiuteiiance 
of  the  Established  Church,  by  reason  of  the  act  of  Uuion 
ha?ing  included  that  maintenance  in  the  body  of  its  articles. 
If  our  argument  has  necessarily  drawn  us  some  way  into 
another  and  a  larger  controversy — if  our  course  has  necessarily 
tended  somewhat 

*•  Per  ignes 
8upp08it08  cineri  doloso  !*' 

the  ftiult  and  the  blame  are  not  with  us,  but  with  those  who 
vaulonly  have  provoked  a  re-consideration  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  carrying  of  the  act  of  Union,  in  their  desperate 
efforts  to  prop  up  in  any  way  a  doomed  and  tottering  injustice. 

Buf  willingly  quitting  as  soon  as  we  could  the  larger  field  of 
controversy,  we  follow  these  injudicious  partizans  in  their  retreat, 
and  press  the  point  directly  upon  them  whether  they  can  at- 
tempt to  dispute  the  fact,  thai  the  United  Parliament  itself 
has  more  than  once  waived,  abrogated,  or  altered,  the  articles 
of  Legislative  Union  ?  It  is  impossible  that  they  can  deny 
this,  on  a  moment's  review  of  those  article?,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  things  provided  for  in  them  are  now  managed. 
For  instance,  in  Article  IV.,  it  is  provided  that  Ireland  shall 
be  represented  in  the  Imperial  rarliament  by  one  hundred 
commoners,  "  the  viode  by  which  they  shall  he  summoned  and 
returned  to  the  same  Parliament"  being  according  to  an  act 
'^passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  previous  to  the  Union'* 
such  act  "  to  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  treaty  of 
Union  F*  Yet  Ireland  has  now  105  representatives,  and  the 
mode  of  their  election  is  no  longer  regulated  by  "  an  Irish  act 
forming  part  of  the  treaty  of  Union,"  but  by  two  or  tliree  dif- 
ferent acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  We  do  not  complain  of 
these  changes ;  but  they  are  clear  precedents  for  altering  any 
other  article  of  the  "Treaty." 

Again,  the  VII.  Article  of  Union  is  most  notoriously  and 
flagrantly  violated  aud  set  at  naught.  It  provided  for  a  separate 
fiuancial  status  for  Ireland,  such  separation  to  be  maintained 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years  after  the  Union,  unless  on  the 
occurrence  of  certain  circumstances  specially  set  forth.  At  the 
expiration  of  those  twenty  years  a  new  arrangement  was  to  be 
made  to  be  trienuially  revised,  but  always  to  preserve  the 
principle  of  separate  taxation  for  debts  contracted  previous  to 
the  Union,    unless  the   occurrence  of  the  circumstances  in 
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question,  namely,  that  the  debts  of  the  two  coantries  oontncted 
before  the  Union  should  be  brought  within  something  of  a 
proportion  to  each  other  (the  English  debt  being  then  enor- 
mouslj  greater  than  the  Irish,)  and  that  at  the  same  time 
Ireland  should  have  become  so  rich  as  to  be  able  to  bear  equal 
taxation,  which  she  confessedly  was  not  in  ISUO. 

In  the  year  181 7,  three  y ears ^  that  is  to  say  before  the  right- 
ful period  according  to  the  YII.  Article  of  Union,  this  re- 
arrangement was  taken  in  hands  and  carried  out^  although  the 
circumstances  stipulated  for  had  not  occurred.  Nay,  the  very 
minister  who  proposed  the  arrangement  declared  that  Ireland 
had  grown  poorer  and  less  able  to  bear  taxation !  Yet  the 
protecting  Article  of  Union  was  abrogated,  and  we  were  thence- 
forth, and  are  to  this  day  subjected  to  any  taxation  England 
has  chosen  and  may  choose  to  impose  upon  us,  in  desfrite  and 
distinct  riolation  of  the  VII.  Article  of  the  "  Treaty.  ** 

But  even  as  regards  the  Church  Established  itself,  the 
"  Treaty*'  is  violated.  Article  the  Fifth  provided,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  "  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government^  of  that 
church  should  be  and  remain  in  full  "  force  for  ever,  as  the 
same  were  then  established  for  the  Church  of  England"  Yet 
since  then  nearly  a  dozen  Bishops  have  been  struck  off  the 
muster  roll,  and  there  have  been  many  changes  of  discipline 
and  discrepancies  in  that  respect  between  the  sister-churches* 

We  leave  then  this  part  of  our  subject,  satisfied  that  we 
have  shewn  that  neither  as  regards  the  "sanctity"  nor  "integrity** 
of  the  Act,  or  "  Treaty'*  of  Legislative  Union,  is  there  anything 
to  strengthen  the  position  of  those  who  would  maintain  the  in- 
justice of  a  Protestant  Church  Establishment  in  this  country. 
We  now  turn  again  to  Mr.  Miall,  and  let  him  speak  for 
himself. 

The  argument— if  such  it  can  be  called — which  is  attempted 
to  be  deduced  from  the  Fifth  Article  of  Union,  was  met  by  him, 
with  in  the  first  place  a  disclaimer  of  any  desire  to  meddle  with 
the  "  doctrine,  discipline,  worship,  or  government,  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,"  In  the  second  place,  he  denied  that  "tempo- 
ralities"  meant  the  Church,  and  finally  he  argued  from  various 
declarations  at  different  times  of  leading  statesmen  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  from  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  of  1833,  and  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act  of  six  or  seven  years  later,  which 
struck  off  at  once  25  per  cent,  of  the  tithes  in  Ireland,  that 
Parliament  had  asserted  and  exercised  a  power  of  revision  of 
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the  ecclesiastical  amngements  of  Ireland  and  might  du  so 
again.     He  then  proceeded  as  follows: — 

The  next  objection  which  I  apprehend  will  be  ur^ed  againiit  the 
poiicjr  of  disendowment,  imDartiall^  applied^  is,  that  m  regard  to  the 
Church  EatablishmeDt  of  Ireland  it  would  amount  to  nothing  less 
than  wholesale  confiscation.  The  revenues,  it  will  be  said,  that  f  seek 
to  withdraw  from  the  Irish  Church,  are  her  own  bv  the  same  right 
aa  that  bj  which  a  gentleman  holds  his  estate — ^her  title  to  them,  indeed 
is  older  than  can  hd  produced  for  anj  private  property,  and  can  onlj 
!«  set  aside  by  an  act  of  legislative  spoliation.  Tnis,  Sir,  is  a  grave 
objection-— fatal  if  well  founded— and  therefore  the  House  will  bear 
with  me*  I  trust,  if  I  examine  it  somewhat  closely. 

The  broadest  and  most  obvious  reply  to  this  assertion  of  exclusive 
and  inherent  right  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Church  is,  that  it  rests 
entirely  on  a  fiction.  For,  what  is  the  implication  contained  in  the  plea 
that  the  title  of  the  Irish  Churoh  to  her  revenues  dates  further  back 
tliaa  that  of  any  priyate  property  ?  Manifestly  that  the  Church  holds 
her  estates  in  riffht  of  donations  and  bequests  made  to  her  Some  ages 
back.  Sir.  I  cul  this  a  miserable  fiction,  because  it  is  notorious  that 
between  the  donors  of  these  estates  and  the  present  beneficiaries  there 
is  no  line  of  equitable  and  moral  connexion.  If  a  valid  title  to  these 
estates  can  be  traced  back  by  any  party  to  the  will  of  the  original 
donors,  then  they  belong  of  right  to  the  Boman  Catholics.  Sucn  an 
inference,  however,  which  I  should  have  supposed  no  one  acquainted 
with  history  would  deny,  has  been  set  aside  by  a  quibble.  These  rev- 
enues, it  has  been  said,  were  originally  bestowed  on  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  by  the  Church  of  Ireland  they  are  still  possessed.  It  was 
competent  to  that  Church  to  reform  herself,  and  to  purge  out  the 
errors  which  had  grown  up  within  her,  without  forfeiting  her  claim 
to  her  property.  She  has  never  lost  her  identity^  though  she  has 
undergone  a  reformatory  process.  Sir,  this  is  a  mere  play  upon  words, 
falsified  bv  all  the  known  facU  of  Irish  history.  When  did  the  Bomaa 
Catholic  i/hurch  of  Ireland,  to  whom  these  revenues  were  g^ven  and 
bequeathed,  reform  herself?  At  what  period  did  she  change  her 
views  and  become  Protestant  ?  Never  !  No,  Sir,  she  was  ejected 
—forcibly,  ruthlessly  ejected  by  the  State,  and  another  tenant  put  in. 
Sbe  was  thrust  forth  without  ceremony,  and  her  inheritance  ^iven  to 
a  stranger.  There  never  was  a  grosser  perversion  of  historical  fact 
tban  that  which  represents  the  Church  of  Ireland  before  the  Kefor- 
inatioD,  and  the  Church  of  Ireland  after  the  Beformation,  as  one  and 
the  same  body.  The  one  was  indigenous —  the  other  was  an  impor- 
tation The  only  semblance  of  identity  between  the  two  was,  that  the 
Protestant  Church  took  possession  of  the  title  and  the  property  of 
which  the  Catholic  Church  had  been  in  previous  possession. 

The  only  title»  then,  which  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  has 
to  her  revenues  is  to  be  found  in  the  will  of  the  State — a  good  and 
valid  title,  in  my  opinion,  so  long  aa  it  lasts.  Apart  from  the  will  of 
the  State  she  has  no  proprietary  riehts. 

The  Church  of  the  Thirty-nine  Artidetf,  the  Church  of  the  Com* 
Qoa  Prayer-book,  the  Church  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  hierarchy, 
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never  had  a  Heine  in  Ireland  apart  from  the  Legislature,  It  was  the 
civil  puwer  that  said,  *<  Let  it  be  **!  and  it  was.  It  never  had  an 
independent  existence.  It  vbb,  1  may  say,  bom  a  8tate-(%iirch 
— it  did  not  become  so.  State  policy  was  its  parent,  and,  apart 
from  State  policy,  it  never  had  and  never  can  have,  a  claim  to 
its  revenues.  And  so  the  State  has  ever  dealt  with  it — most 
constitutionally  and  most  justly.  Parliament  has  imposed  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Church  of  Ireland  shonld  enjoy  her  pro- 
f)erty»  has  freely  regulated  the  distribution  of  it,  and  within  rbe 
ast  thirty  years,  as  I  have  shown,  the  State  surrendered  and  eztin- 
guished  not  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  entire  income  with  a  view  to  the 
easier  collection  of  the  remainder. 

To  the  anticipated  objection  that  any  interference  vilh  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland,  would  be  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent as  regards  that  Church  in  England,  he  replied  by  denying 
any  necessary  connexion  between  the  two  cases — asserting  tbat^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  former  was  oondemued  by  almost  efery 
one  of  the  arguments  by  w!iich  the  churchman  in  England 
would  uphold  his  Church.  The  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland 
is  ttol  the  Church  of  the  majority.  In  England  it  is.  Hie 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  is  not  the  instructress  of  the 
poor — has  no  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  people — no  historic 
cal  associations  connected  with  it  in  their  memories — in  England 
the  same  Church  is^  or  assumes  to  be,  the  instructress  and  guide 
of  the  people^  is  bound  up  with  all  that  the  compilers  of  school- 
books  and  popular  literature  allow  them  to  know  of  historj, 
and  is  represented  to  them  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  Palladium  of 
their  liberties.  Mr.  Miall  did  not  exactly  say  all  this,  but  such 
were  the  general  features  of  the  contrast  which  he  drew. 

He  considered  himself  next  bound  to  defend  his  proposition 
from  the  charge  that  it  was  directly  calculated  and  intended  to 
inflict  (to  use  the  often  quoted  and  celebrated  words  of  the 
late  Lord  Melbourne) ,  "  a  heavy  blow  and  a  sore  discourage- 
ment upon  Protestantism/'  at  least  in  Ireland.  His  view  of 
the  matter  was  that  a  wide  distinction  existed  between  Protes- 
tantism as  a  spiritual  principle,  and  Protestantism  as  a  religious 
institution.  Wealth  does  not  constitute  religion,  nor  the 
strength  of  religion.  The  very  reverse  he  believed  to  be  the 
case,  and  that  wealth,  especially  when  unjustly  obtained,  as  be 
contended  had  been  the  case  with  the  temporalities  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  was  really  a  cause  and  source  of 
weakness  and  decay.  He  accused  those  who  advocated  the 
maintenance  of  her  establishment  in  this  country  of  being  her 
real  enemies,  wliile  professing  to  be  her  friends.  She  had 
'*  been  sent  on  a  mission  of  love,  in  a  garb  of  exclusivenesSi 
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iusoleuce,  and  enmity/'  She  had  been  made  odious  to  the 
papulation,  whom  it  was  her  proclaimed  object^  her  duty,  and 
iier  preasiog  interest^  to  have  endeavored  to  conciliate,  and  to 
win  over  to  her  fold.  He  himself  retained  fall  faith  in  her 
principlea,  her  clergy,  her  members;  but  had  "  no  faith  in  the 
preposterous  arrangements  in  her  behalf  subsisting  in  Ireland. 
M'eil,  indeed,  might  she  cry  out  and  pray  to  be  *'  saved  from 
ilie  folly  of  her  own  friends  I" 

The  peroration  of  his  speech  embraced  a  statement,  or  sketch 
of  the  plan  by  which  he  proposed  to  work  out  the  '*  principle 
of  impartial  di:seudowment." 

And  now.  Sir,  although  I  am  conscious  of  having  trespassed  upon 
the  patience  of  the  House  at  too  great  length — (cheers)— I  feel  my- 
^M  bound  to  present  a  roueh  sketch  of  the  plan  by  which  I  conceive 
the  principle  of  impartial  disendowment  might  be  reduced  to  prac- 
tice.   The  House  will  allow  me,  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  shewing  the 
entire  extent  of  that  plan,  to  suppose  that  I  am  free  to  deal  with  all 
existing  State  endowments  of  religion  in  Ireland.     I  am  aware  that 
»uch  is  not  the  case  at  the  present  moment,  the  abolition  of  Ministers* 
Money  haying  been  negatived  by  a  vote  of  the  Hoase  during  the  pre- 
KQt  session,  and  the  Maynooth  Endowment  having  been  taken  out  of 
my  hands  by  the  bill  of  the  honourable  member  for  North  Warwick- 
6hire.    Still,  for  the  sake  of  unity  I  will  assume  that  I  have  to  make 
provision  for  carrying  into  effect  the  policy  of  disendowment  in  all 
the  directions  in  which  Parliament  can  now  apply  it.     Well,  Sir,  I 
would  suggest  with  a  view  to  this,  the  constitution  of  a  special  court — 
for  a  limited  term — analogous  to  the  present  Encumbered  Estates 
Court — (<<  hear,  bear,*'  and  laughter) — having  at  onoe  the  power  of 
an  executive  Commission,  and  also   of  a  Court  of  Equity.     1  would 
vf^st  in  that  court  the  fee  simple,  if  I  mav  so  call  it,  of  all  state  Ec- 
clesiastical Endowments  in   Ireland,     it  would  take  possession  at 
once  of  the  fund  standing  in  the  nams  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
noners  in  Ireland,  and  to  it  would  be  annually  paid  the  sum  charged 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  Endowment  of  Maynooth  Col- 
lege, and  the  grants  voted  by  this  House  for  Belfast  Professors  and 
Nonconforming  ministers.     But  in  the  case  of  the  endowments  and 
woperty  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,   with  the  exception  1 
have  aireiidy  named,  it  would  come  into  possession  only  upon  the 
decease  of  each  existing  beneficiary.      The  first  claimants  upon  the 
funds  thus  accruing  would  be  those  clergymen  who,  in  case  of  the 
abolition  of  Ministers'  Money,  the  repeal  of  the  Maynooth  Endow* 
ment  Act,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  Regium  J)onum,  are  entitled 
to  receive  whatever  they  now  receive  from  the  State  during  the  re- 
inainder  of  life.     This  fist,  of  course,  would  be  gradually  cleared 
off  by  the  death  of  the  recipients.     The  second  class  of  claim- 
ants would  be  the  private  patrons  of  livings,  who  have  a  right  to  ex- 
P^t  full  compensation  for  the  anomalous  property  which  State  po. 
ucy  vrould  extinguish.(Hear.)They,however,do  not  number  in  Ireland 
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above  300  altogt'ther.  The  third  class  of  ckumants  would  be  Protes* 
tant  congregations,  who  have  volaDtariljr  expended  their  owa  monej 
in  the  improvement  of  the  Church  property  of  their  respectiTo  par- 
ishes. I  suggest  that  the  Court  should  act  as  a  Court  of  Eqoitj  m 
determinioff  the  validity  and  amount  of  such  claims^  subject  to  ap- 
pealj  if  it  be  wished,  to  a  superior  tribunal,  and  that  it  should  be 
authorized  to  pay  over  to  individual  claimants  or  to  trustees  on  be- 
half of  Protestant  congregations  such  compensation  as  may  be  legall; 
awarded.  The  property  left  in  the  hands  of  the  CouK  for  the  hene^ 
fit  of  the  Irish  pubhc  would  comprise  Church  edifices,  gl«be  bouses, 
lands,  rents,  rent-charges,  &c.  With  respect  to  sacrod  edifices,  I 
think  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  would  be  to  leave 
Protestant  Episcopalian  congregations  in  undisturbed  poesessioa  of 
them,  and  in  respect  of  lands  and  glebes  the  Court  would  have  the 
power  of  sale.  Tne  rent-charges  would  constitute  the  main  difiicnlty, 
oecause  if  left  in  their  present  shape,  it  would  be  necessary  to  main, 
tain  an  extensive  and  costly  machinery  for  their  collection.  I  would 
suggest  that  power  be  given  to  the  landowners  to  redeem  them  at, 
say  ten  or  twelve  years'  purchase.  Well,  Sir,  the  whole  of  Uie  nett 
property  thus  accruing  m  the  proposed  Court,  by  the  fiJUi^^n  of 
life  interests,  ought,  I  think,  in  common  faimessf  to  be  expended  m 
Ireland.  I  propose  that  this  property  should  be  made  available 
in  the  first  place  to  the  founding  and  supporting  of  infirmariesy  hos- 
pitals, lunatic  asylums,  and  reformatories— and  that  what  is  not 
required  for  these  objects  should  be  laid  out,  under  Uie  direction  of 
a  Board  of  Works,  in  the  construction  of  piers,  harbours,  light- 
houses and  quays -*C'  hear,  hear,"*  and  1aughter)-l4n  providing  ar- 
terial drainage,  in  deepening  rivers,  and  in  such  other  public  under- 
takings as  would  best  develope  the  great  natural  resources  of  the 
country.  Sir,  having  thus  submitted  a  rude  outline  of  the  plan 
which  I  should  recommend  as  the  fittest  for  carrying  the  policy  of  im- 
partial dis-endowment  into  effect,  I  am  most  anxious  that  the  House 
should  understand  that  I  do  not  ask  the  House  to  pronounee  aoj 
opinion  ou  that  plan,  by  the  vote  which  it  will  g^ve  tc^night  But 
it  would  hardly  be  candid  to  conceal  from  the  House  the  rasoluttoDs 
I  should  propose  in  committee,  if  the  House  should  consult  to  resolve 
itself  into  one.  I  have  no  need  to  include  the  question  of  May- 
nooth — a  bill  on  that  subject  being  already  befor  the  House.  I  can- 
not, in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  the  House,  embrace  the  abol- 
ition of  Ministers'  Money — that  matter  having  been  decided  by  so 
adverse  vote  of  the  House  this  session.  The  three  resolutions  I 
should  propose  would  be  the  following— 

1 .  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  for  the  application  to 
other  than  ecclesiastical  uses,  of  all  sites,  glebes,  tithes,  rent-charges, 
and  estates,  at  present  enjoyed  or  received  bv  any  clerical  person  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Communion  in  Ireland,  for  the  support  of 
Divine  worship  according  to  the  rites  of  the  said  communion— but 
so  as  not  to  aitect  in  aujr  manner  existing  life  interests,  and  to  par 
due  re^^rd  to  any  equitable  claims  which  may  arise  out  of  the 
seculanzation  of  such  property. 

2.  That  it  is  expedient  to  exclude  from  the  Estimates  annusllj 
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presented  to  this  House  on  account  of  the  grant  commonly  called  the 
Eegimn  Domtm,  all  sums  an  account  of  new  oongreffations— and  also 
to  reduce  the  siud  ffrant»  and  the  grant  now  annually  made  for  the 
Professorships  of  uie  Belfast  College,  according  as  the  lives  fall  in, 
of  any  persona  at  present  in  the  receipt  of  any  monies  out  of  either 
of  sudi  grants. 

3.  That  the  Chairman  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  carry  these 
resolutions  into  effisct. 

And  now.  Sir,  my  whole  proposition  is  before  the  House.  I  cannot 
adequately  express  my  gratituae  for  havine  been  permitted  to  make 
it,  and  for  the  patience  wi^  which  I  have  oeen  listened  to.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  will  not  further  abuse  that  |>atience  by  making  anv  appeal. 
What  I  ask  for  is,  in  one  word,  yiM^toe^ustice  to  a  people  whose 
lung  endurance  of  wrong  entitles  them  to  this  reparation.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  I  venture  to  add  the  expression  of  my  belief  that  in 
doing  justice  to  Ireland,  you  will  at  the  same  time  gain  the  respectt 
and  subserve  the  best  interests,  of  the  people  of  England.  Sir,  I 
move  the  resolution  I  have  placed  in  your  hands :  **  That  this  House 
resolve  itself  into  Committee  to  consider  the  temporalities  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  other  pecuniary  provisions  made  by  law  for  reli- 
gious teaching  and  worship  in  Ireland."  (Loud  and  continued 
cheers.) 

That  the  motion  and  speech  we  have  been  discussing  should 
have  been  displeasing  to  the  church  party,  high  and  low,  was 
of  course  to  be  expected  :  but  there  were  others  who  considered 
that  they  had  grounds  for  being  dissatisfied  with  it.      A  large 
proportion  of  the  representatives  for  Ireland,  nearly  the  whole 
in  fact  of  those  popularly  elected,  held  the  opinion  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  professions  or  intentions  of  Mr.  Miall  and  his 
Euglish  supporters,  the  tendency  of  his  motion  and  its  most  im- 
mediate eflTect — perhaps  its  only  efilect — would  be  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Newdegate  in  their  attacks 
upon  the  Maynooth  grant.      A  cover  and  shield  was  provided 
by  it  for  every  pretended  friend  of  religious  liberty,  but  real 
bigot,  while  those  who  in  all  honesty  and  equity  of  purpose  had 
hitherto  voted  for  the  Maynooth  grant,  as  some  small  compen- 
sation to  their  Catholic  fellow  subjects  for  the  large  sums  they 
were  plundered  of  to  support  the  Protestant  Church,  would 
have  the   disfavor  they  had  already  incurred  by  their  votes 
▼ith  their  prejudiced  constituencies  much  and  still  more  un- 
fairly increased,  if  they  hesitated  to  support  the  specious  pro- 
position of  immediate  disendowment. 

Bat  besides  the  liberal  Irish  members,  the  extreme  reform 
party  had  a  ground  of  quarrel  with  the  proposition,  inasmuch 
as  its  present  range  was  to  be  limited  to  Ireland ;  whereas 
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they  iboagbt  that  disendowment  of  ecclesiasticai  bodies  tkoM 
be  general  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependen- 
cies; and  they  ntterly  repudiated  the  position,  even  though 
taken  up  only  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Established 
Church  in  England  was  in  any  way  the  Church  of  the  poor, 
and  questioned  if  where  dissent  was  so  rife,  itiidtifomi,  and 
wide  spread,  it  could  be  considered  as  the  Church  even  of  a 
bare  majoritjf.  Neither  the  Irish  members,  however,  nor  the 
eiLtreme  advocates  of  what  is  called  the  *'  voluntary  principle*' 
took  part  in  the  debate  on  this  occasion,  preferring  to  leave 
the  field  to  the  uncompromising  opponents  of  all  change  and 
all  reform  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 

The  van  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Miall's  motion  was  led  bj 
Mr.  Kirk,  the  Presbyterian  representative  for  the  town  d 
Newry.  Spare  the  ^^Regium  Donum''  in  any  case,  and  at 
any  rate,  was  the  burden  of  his  speech,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  **  foremost  man'*  in  the  House  of  the  Northern  Pres- 
byterians. According  to  him  it  produced  every  good  and  was 
totally  innocent  of  any  evil,  and  to  take  it  away  would  be  to 
take  away  the  mainstay  of  religion  and  morality,  wherever  in 
influence  had  existed  !  Seventy-five  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
we  believe,  is  its  present  amount — a  small  sum  to  ensure  the 
preservation  of  religion  and  morality,  if  those  great  blessings 
be,  as  he  tried  to  {lersuade  the  House,  dependent  on  that  amount, 
and  so  ricketty  as  not  to  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  withoot 
a  golden  prop  I  Mr.  Kirk's  theory,  however,  in  this  regard  was 
totally  contravened  and  upset  by  the  next  speaker,  Mr.  Lindsay, 
the  extensive  shipowner.  Member  for  l^nemouth,  who  in- 
stanced the  far  greater  efforts  made  in  support  of  their  Church 
by  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  than  those  by  the  Irish,  and  the 
at  least  equally  flourishing  condition  of  religion  and  morality, 
although  unsupported  by  any  Beginm  Donum. 

The  abstract  merits  of  the  question  being  thus,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  debate  upon  it,  lost  sight  of,  the  next  speaker, 
Mr.  Newdegate,  M.P.  for  Warwickshire,  improved  upon  the 
bad  example,  and  partly  to  still  further  divert  attention  from 
their  calm  discussion,  and  partly  to  gratify  his  own  oflensi?e 
bigotry,  and  that  of  his  supporters  out  of  doors  and  in  the 
House,  commenced  an  attack  on  the  Koman  Cathohcs.  The 
motion  he  stigmatized  as  a  '*  fioman  Catholic  attack  on  the 
Church  of  Ireland,^'  and  its  proposer  as  the  "  advocate  of 
Boman  Catholic  views.^'     '"It  was  painful,'^  he  complained  in 
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the  very  second  sentence  of  his  speech^  "  to  hear  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  after  the  engagements  they 
had  contracted  upon  oath  on  their  admission  to  the  House, 
encouraging  without  scruple  a  Protestant  to  attack  the  Church/' 
The  party,  at  section  of  a  party,  to  which  Mr.  Newdegate 
bdongSy  faaye  now  for  several  years  made  it  a  part  of  their  tac- 
tics to  endeavor  to  frighten  the  Roman  Catholic  members  by 
accusations^  more  or  less  direct,  of  disregard  of  their  oaths,  from 
proposing,  supporting,  or  voting,  for  any  measures  regarding 
the  Protestant  Cliurch.  To  a  considerable  extent  they  have 
been  successful — over  scrupulousness,  actual  timidity,  or  simple 
disinclination  for  squabbles,  having  fi'om  time  to  time  deterred 
many  from  taking  part  in  discussions  of  the  nature  just  men- 
tionecL  But  the  bulk  of  the  Boman  Catholic  members  have 
wisely  and  firmly  refused  to  be  ensnared  by  this  disreputable 
artifice,  and  repudiating  either  with  very  justifiable  indignation, 
or  calm  contempt,  these  attacks  more  disgraceful  to  those  who 
make  them  than  to  their  objects,  have  used  their  rights  as 
Members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  this  as  on  all  other 
questions,  fully,  freely,  and  manfully. 

There  is  no  doubt  however  that  the  continual  mooting  of 
this  point,  and  the  mani^er  in  wliich  it  is  urged,  have  created  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  **  Beligious  Liberty''  movement  in 
Parliament,  by  weakening  the  number  of  its  supporters  ;  and 
that  as  the  point  is  one  which  refers  itself  to  individual  con- 
science, the  amount  of  support  derivable  from  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic members  to  the  movement  in  question,  must  be  always 
variable  and  uncertain.  We  do  not  of  course  dream  that  it^ 
has  been  reserved  to  us  to  pronounce  ex  cathedra  upon  the 
subject,  compose  all  doubts  and  silence  all  objections.  But  it 
may  be  permitted  to  us,  and  it  may  be  not  altogether  without 
use  in  the  controversy,  to  review  briefly  its  history  and  bring 
oat  the  actual  facts  concerning  it,  leaving  as  before  every  (ler- 
son  at  liberty,  of  course,  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  and 
form  an  act  upon  their  own  opinions. 

The  oath  then  which  Mr.  Newdegate  and  his  collaboraieurs 
vould  have  the  world  to  believe  utterly  and  flagrantly  violated 
bj  those  Boman  Catholic  members  who  speak  or  vote  for,  or 
in  any  way  forward  or  support,  any  motion  respecting  the 
Protestant  Church,  even  though  but  for  the  re-arrangement  of 
the  smallest  portion  of  her  temporalities,  is  the  oath  prescribed 
by  the  <*  £manci|)atiou  act,'*  or  '*  Catholic  Belief  measure  of 
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1829,  to  be  taken  by  Boman  Catholic  repreaeutativfls,  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  before  taking  their  seats  therein,  and  runs  as 
follows : — 

**  ly  A.  B.  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  be  £uthfiil 
and  bear  true  allegiance  to  ~— -  Mijesty,  and  will  defend  — -  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  against  all  conspiracies  and  attempts 
whatever,  which  shall  be  made  against  -^—  person,  crown,  or 
dignity  ;  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavour  to  oisclose  and  make 

known  to  Mi^esty,  —  heirs  and  successors,  all  tressona 

and  traitorous  conspiracies,   which  may  be  formed  against  i~~ 
or  them.    And  I  do  faithfully  promise  to  maintain,  support,  sad 
defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  succession  to  the  Crown. 
Which  succession,  by  an  Act  intituled.  An  Act  for  the  further 
limitation   of  the  Crown,   and  better    securing    the    rights   and 
liberties    of  the  subject,  is,  and    stands  limit^  to  the  Princess 
Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  bodj,  being 
Protestants,   hereby  utterly  renouncing    and    abjuring    any  obe> 
dience  or  allegiance  unto  anv  other  person  claiming  or  pretending 
a  right  to  the  Crown  of  this  Kealm.     And  I  do  further  declare  that 
it  is  not  an  article  of  my  ftkith,  and  that  I  do  renounce,  reject,  and 
abjure  the  opinion  that  princes  excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the 
Pope,  or  any  other  autnority  of  the  See  of  Bome,  may  be  deposed 
or  murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  by  any  other  person  whatsoever. 
And  I  do  declare,  that  I  do  not  believe   that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or 
any  other  foreign  prince,  prelate,  person,  state,  or  potentate,  bath, 
or  ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or  ciril  jnrisdiotion,  power,  super, 
iority,  or  pre-eminence,  directly  or  indirectly,  within  this  realm— I 
do  swear,  that  I  will  defend  to  the  utmo$t  of  my  power,  the  setUemeat 
of  property  within  this  realm,  as  established  by  the  laws  ;  and  I  do 
hereby  disclaim,  disown,  and  solemnly  abjure,  any  intention  to  subvert 
the  present  Church  EsttMbUshment  as  settled  by  law,  within  this  realm. 
And  I  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  never  will  exercise  any  privilege  to 
which  1  am  or  may  become  entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  tie  ProUstemt 
Religion  or  Protestant  Ootfemment  in  the  United  Kinfl^m,  and  I  do 
solemnly,  in  the  Presence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare  that  I 
do  make  this  declaration,  and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and 
ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this  oatn,  without  any  evasion,  eipiivo- 
cation^  or  mental  reservation  whatsoever —    So  help  me,  &c.  &c 

The  first  and  great  question  immediately  suggesting  itself, 
upon  perusal  of  the  foregoing  is,  what  were  the  extent  and 
meaning  of  its  proposer  in  so  wording  itp  Were  Soman 
Catholic  representatives,  upon  taking  it,  to  understand  that 
they  were  thenceforth  tied  up  and  restricted  upon  questions 
relating  to  the  Protestant  church — ^that  the  liberties  of  fadia- 
roent  were  for  them  curtailed  and  narrowed  on  such  questions, 
and  that  in  fact  they  were  to  be  legislators  only  to  a  certain 
point  and  no  farther?  Mr.  Newdegate,  cum  euu,  loudly  pro- 
claims that  this  was  the  intent.    But  Mr.  Newd^te  was  yet 
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iu  collie  whe\i  the  Emancipation  Act  was  passed,  and,  as  lie 
has  always  been  its  opponent  and  denunciator  since  he  came 
into  public  life^  we  cannot  accept  him  as  its  interpreter.  The 
kte  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  it  on  the  first  occasion  of  his 
"  honorable  apostacy''  1  He  had  the  chief  hand  in  framing 
the  Act,  and  has,  therefore,  the  right  to  be  considered  its  au- 
thor Slid  father.  What,  then,  did  he  say  on  the  subject,  what 
explajiatioH  did  he  give  of  his  object  in  providing  for  the  taking 
of  the  above  oath  by  Catholic  members  of  Parliament  ? 

During  the  earlier  discussions  upon  the  measure,  while  yet 
in  its  infant  state,  the  late  Sir  Wilmot  Horton  made  a  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  '^  securities,^' 
as  they  were  called,  which  many  politicians  desired  to  see  ex- 
acted from  the  future  Roman  Catholic  members,  for  their  good 
condact  when  admitted  to  Parliament.  In  his  brain,  ever 
fertile  in  impracticable  crotchets,  he  concocted  some  extraordi- 
nary form  of  assurance  or  engagemen^  to  be  by  them  taken, 
and  brought  it  before  the  House  for  formal  discussion,  and  in- 
sertion in  the  "Catholic  Relief  Bill"  if  adopted.  On  this 
occasion  Sir  Robert  Peel  used  the  plain  and  significant  words, 
that  he  never  contemplated,  and  would  not  contemplate,  the 
making  the  Roman  Catholic  representatives,  members  6^  half 
ft9  it  were ;  but  that  they  were  to  have  powers  and  liberties  as 
full  as  their  Protestant  fellow-legislators. 

Twenty  years  afterwards — in  the  year  1849 — the  nature  and 
meaning  of  this  oath  agaiu  came  under  discussion,  as  on  many 
occasions  during  the  intervening  series  of  years.  The  parti- 
CQiar  occasion  we  refer  to  was  distinguished  from  the  others 
by  the  circumstance  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  once  again,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  18299  went  into  something  of  a  detailed 
aUtement  of  his  views  and  intentions  in  proposing  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  of  the  latter  year  with  the  oath  in  question.  The 
debate  having  arisen  upon  a  rather  sharp  passage  of  words 
between  Catholic  members  and  their  ultra-Protestant  assailants, 
tlie  right  honorable  Baronet  was  appealed  to  in  the  course  of 
it  to  re-state  once  more  his  interpretation  of  that  oath,  and  thus 
the  controversy,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  all  reasonable  and 
dispassionate  men,  whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  was  ended. 

Beginning  his  reply  to  the  appeal  just  made  with  a  not  very 

maintainable  protest  against  being  called  upon  to  explain  and 

answer  for  the  measure  of  1829,  and  after  endeavoring  to  make 

a  stand  upon  the  quibbler  that,  as  he  took  the  form  of  oath  from 
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a  previous  Act  of  Parliament,  he  was  not  in  any  waj  account- 
able for  it  when  adopted  and  embodied  in  his  own  Ae^  he 
proceeded  to  make  a  species  of  counter-appeal  to  the  Catholic 
members  and  the  House  in  general,  as  to  whether  he  did  not 
stand  innocent  of  having  ever  charged  the  Roman  Catholic 
members  of  Parliament  with  perjury.  • 

From  this  be  went  on  to  read  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
own  speech  (when  proposing  the  "  Relief  Bill'*)  in  1829,  the 
purport  of  whieii  was  to  repudiate  the  idea  of  limiting  the 
functions  or  powers  of  Roman  Catholics,  when  admitted  to  the 
Legislature  as  members  thereof.  The  inexpediency,  the  ««- 
consHCutionalityy  and  in  fact  the  impradieabiliiy  for  any  useful 
purpose  of  such  restrictions  or  limitations  were  strongly  brooghft 
out  in  this  extract,  and  the  conclusion  he  had  come  to  on  a 
full  consideration  of  these  and  other  points  was  all  but  plainly 
stated,  and  was  certainly  most  plainly  dedocible  from  the  pre- 
mises thus  laid  down.  That  conclusion  was  against  all  re- 
strictions or  limitations,  or  at  least  against  iXmr  enactment 
and  compulsory  imposition. 

With  reference  to  the  actual  debate,  tlien  going  on,  he  used 
these  words :  "  I  leave  that  question  (seil.  the  trae  meaning 
and  purport  of  the  Roman  Catholic  oath  in  the  "  Retuf*  Ad) 
to  be  determined  by  eaich  Roman  Catholic  member  afiter  matnie 
reflection  upon  the  terms.  1  believe  his  decision,  whatsoever 
that  decision  may  be,  will  be  a  conscientious  one.^ 

This  was,  on  the  whole,  about  as  clear  and  distinct  an  ex- 
position and  declaration  as  there  was  any  hope  or  possftility 
of  eliciting  from  one  so  fond  of  eireuitousness  and  diplomatic 
verbosity  as  Sir  Robert  Beel,  when  having  to  deal  with  anj 
subject  upon  which  it  happened  not  to  suit  an  immediate  in- 
terest to  speak  plainly  and  briefly.  A  manlier  and  a  terer 
course  was  obvious ;  but  although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  be 
should  have  temporized  in  such  a  matter  at  all,  the  iaet  is  not 
the  less  clear,  that  his  original  and  enduring  intention  was  to 
act  in  aooordaitce  with  the  Constitution,  and  when  compdkd 
to  admit  Catholics  to  Parliament,  to  do  so  in  the  only  manner 
the  Constitution  could  recognize,  namely,  as  havit^  eqwl 
powers  and  rights  with  all  other  members,  without  whieb  e^ 
powers,  privileges,  and  rights  to  them,  their  camikuetuiei 
would  in  fact  be  disfranchised  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation, 
and  thus  the  injury  be  to  the  community  and  not  merely  to 
the  individuals. 
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The  words  of  his  which  we  have  quoted  in  inverted  commas 
in  the  second  last  paragraph,  convey  a  species  of  hint  to  Die 
Roman  Catholic  representatives  to  use  tenderly  the  unlimited 
iegislfltive  powers  given  to  them — in  a  word,  to  let  expediency, 
or  a  consideration  for,  or  dread  of,  the  prejudices  of  others, 
influence  their  conduct,  and  induce  them  to  abstain  from  much 
meddling,  where  the  Protestant  Church  might  be  the  subject 
of  Parliamentarv  discussion.  And  this  view  of  matters  may 
be  said  on  the  wnole  to  be  that  most  in  favor  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  always  eiccepting  the  nUra*bigots  of  it,  who 
believe,  or  for  party  and  sectarian  purposes  (and  in  "  all  un-- 
ckarUableness" )  affect  to  believe,  that  the  Belief  Act  was 
restrictive,  and  that  Catholic  M.P/s  have  frequently  perjured 
themselves  since. 

But  such  a  rule  of  Parliamentary  conduct  as  the  observance 
of  hints  &ud  indirectly  intimated  wishes  would  be  as  uncou- 
stitational  ds  unwise. '  No  member  of  Parliament  has  a  right 
to  forego  any  of  his  powers.  He  may,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
fair  judgment  and  discretion,  vote  on  one  side  or  other  in  a 
contested  debate,  or  on  a  particular  occasion  may  abstain  from 
^ting,  where  the  positive  merits  of  either  side  of  the  question 
do  not  come  out  sufSciently  distinctly  to  satisfy  his  judgment. 
But  to  abstain  frequently  and  systematic^ty  from  expressing 
any  opinion,  or  taking  any  part  upon  one  great  class  of  ques- 
tions, and  questions  materially  affecting  and  touching  both  the 
interests  and  the  feelings  of  his  constituents,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  otherwise  than  a  positive  and  serious  breach  or 
abandonment  of  duty  on  his  part,  and  an  inexcusable  abuse  of 
the  high  trust  committed  to  him.  Of  course,  if  he  have  a 
conscientious  setuple  on  the  vote,  he  is  right  in  obeying  the 
dicftates  of  his  conscience;  but  lie  ought,  previous  to  tlie  occa- 
sion arising,  to  forecast  what  was  likely  to  happen,  and  dis- 
tinctly to  inform  his  constituents  that  on  such  and  such  a  class 
of  questions  he  Cannot  represent  them,  and  leave  it  to  them  to 
decide  whether,  under  such  circumstances,  they  would  continue 
him  in  his  trust,  or  wish  him  to  resign  it  to  some  one  who 
could  and  would  identify  himself  by  speech  and  vote  with 
their  views  upon  those  questions. 

^Rie  present  Duke  of  Norfolk,  when  in  the  lower  House, 
(and  bis  example  was  imitated  by  one  or  two  other  Englisii 
Catliolics  there,}  always  walked,  out  of  the  House  on  such 
occasions,  declaring  that  he  considered  he  had  entered  it  as  a 
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private  gentleman  does  a  cluby  subject  fo  whatever  regulations 
the  club  may  have  chosen  to  impose  upon  candidates  for  ad- 
mission. The  fallacy  here  was  gross.  In  the  first  place  he 
quite  forgot  that  a  private  gentleman  entering  a  club  enters  it 
as  a  private  gentleman,  representing  only  himself,  and  res- 
ponsible only  for  and  to  himself;  whereas  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment! as  such,  represents  a  multitude  of  other  people,  and  is 
responsible  to  them  for  a  full  discharge  of  duty  and  full 
exercise  of  functions.  In  the  next  place  the  rules  of  a  club 
bind  all  alike,  whereas  the  restriction  on  voting  on  Chorch 
questions  was  pretended  to  be  on  Catholics,  and  on  Catholics 
alone. 

Other  Catholic  members  abstained,  and  do  still  abstain,  from 
such  votes  through  an  overscrupulousness.  As  we  have  before 
said,  their  course  should  be  to  consult  their  constituents,  and 
not  any  longer  to  hold  their  seats  unless  their  constituents  cou- 
sent  to  be  thus  pra<:tically  ditfranchised  upon  so  great  and 
vitally  important  a  question  as  that  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland. 

Again,  another  section  of  Catholic  members  1i(;ld  a  kind  of 
middle-term  doctrine,  under  which  they  say  they  are  at  liberty 
to  vote  on  measures  of  Church  lieform,  and  intended  improve- 
ment of  arrangement  or  distribution,  provided  such  measures 
are  brought  forward  by  ProtestauU^  and  not  originated  by  a 
Roman  Catholic.  The  answer  to  this  is  simply,  that  if,  as  they 
beUeve  in  the  case  ol  their  own  religion,  that  rich  endowments 
would  be  injurious  to  ii,  the  same  should  hold  good  in  the  case 
of  the  Protestant  religion;  yet  the  objectors  to  their  votes 
consider  that  the  reduction  for  which  they  thus  would  vote, 
would  be  really  a  spoliation,  and  render  them  quite  as  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  foul  imputation  of  perjury  as  if  they  had  moved  for 
the  total  destruction,  root  and  branch,  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
And  as  regards  the  originating  of  the  motion,  there  is  no  valid 
distinction  in  morality  between  the  author  and  the  abettor  uf 
what  may  be  an  evil  action. 

The  late  Mr.  O'Connell  frequently  cliallenged  those  who 
talked  about  perjury,  to  take  a  vote  of  the  House  as  to  wliat 
was,  and  should  be  taken  as,  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  Catholic  oath.  He  referred  to  the  declarations  already 
quoted  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  author  of  the  £mancii)atioD 
Act,  and  in  accordance  with  the  most  distinct  opinion  uttered 
by  that  statesman,  he  considered  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  judge 
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and  act  for  himself  as  to  the  interpretation,  until  such  time  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  the  House  of  Commons,  or  both,  should 
distinctly  and  dogmatically  define  and  limit  out  the  powers  of 
Roman  Catholic  members.  At  the  same  time  he  declared  that 
in  case  of  such  definition  and  limitation  he  would  resign  his 
seat,  not  being  willing  either  to  be  a  consenting  party  to  the 
outrage  upon  the  Constitution  of  crippling  the  functions  of  a 
representative  of  the  people,  nor  to  the  disgrace  he  would  feel 
it  to  be  on  himself  to  retain  his  nominal  position  as  such  when 
thus  crippled. 

In  the  absence  of  the  expressed  limitation  in  question,  he 
claimed  and  exercised  the  full  rights  and  powers  of  a  legislator, 
and  as  a  lawyer  practised  in  the  law  as  well  as  in  the  constitu- 
tion, denied  that  the  actual  words  of  the  oath  were  to  be  or 
could  be  construed  into  a  restriction.  The  rule  of  law  is,  that 
any  penal  or  restrictive  enactment  is  to  be  construed  strictly 
and  stringently,  according  to  the  plain  and  apparent  meaning 
of  the  words,  and  not  according  to  any  assumption  or  inference. 
Taking  then  the  words,  "  I  abjure  any  intention  to  subvert 
the  present  Church  Establishment  as  settled  by  law,''  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  the  other  Catholic  lawyers  in  the  House  held 
that  the  very  insertion  of  the  expressions  we  have  just  italicized 
proved  that  2l  temporary  state  of  things  was  contemplated  and 
not  a  permanent,  and  that  what  "law*'  could  "settle,''  law 
could  unsettle  and  re-arrange; — otherwise  all  legislation  would 
be  at  a  stand  still.  The  House  itself  had  shewn  that  this  was 
a  just  interpretation,  by  altering  and  altering  again  since  1800 
the  Church  tlstablishment  in  Ireland,  although  ** fixed  for  ever** 
by  Article  V.  of  the  Union  Act ;  and  also  by  inviting  the 
Catholic  members  to  vote  for  these  alterations  in  )  833-84  and 
1^37.  He  also  contended  that  as  he  believed  di;?endowment 
to  have  really  strengthened  his  own  religion,  and  that  all  state 
connexion  was  injurious  to  religion,  he  could  not  be  accused  of 
seeking  to  "  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  Religion"  unless 
Protestants  would  declare  that  "  Religio^C'  meant  "  money?' 
As  to  the  words  "  trotestant  Government,''  neither  he  nor  any 
one  else  knew  what  they  signified. 

When  the  "  Incumbered  Estates  Act''  was  under  discussion, 
the  assailants  of  the  Catholic  M.P.'s  were  reminded  that  as  the 
act  in  question  confessedly  and  declaredly,  as  well  asevidently, 
went  to  disturb  'Uhe  Settlement  of  Property  as  by  law  estab- 
lished?*— (which  "property"  included  the  greater  portion  of 
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llie  old  "  forfeited  estates,"  for  the  security  of  which  in  tlic 
hands  of  their  English  or  Protestant  owners  the  Legidatare 
had  been  active  ever  since  1691) — the  Catholic  members  were 
quite  as  open  to  the  charge  of  '*  perjur/'  for  voting,  as  they 
were  invited  to  do  upon  that  act,  as  upon  any  question  touching 
the  succeeding  branch  of  the  oath,  namely,  the  "  Protestant 
Church  EstaUUhn^ni  as  settled  by  law"  Yet  these  calomni- 
ators  did  not  dare  to  bring  forward  in  this  instance  their  false 
and  foolish  and  most  uncharitable  accusation. 

We  trust  that  no  one  amongst  our  readers  will  consider 
this  review  of  the  much  agitated  and  ve^^aiioas  question  about 
the  Catholic  oath>  to  have  been  otherwise  than  a  necessary  part 
of  our  subject,  when  treating  of  the  battle  for  complete  Beligious 
Liberty  which  is  going  on  iu  Parliament,  A  pomt  tlut  involve** 
not  merely  the  votes  of  some  thirty  members  or  thereabouts, 
but  the  due  representation  of  the  feelings  and  wislies  and  con- 
victions of  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  returned 
them  to  Parliament  to  speak  those  feelings  and  wishes  opon 
the  monstrous  anomaly  and  ii^ustice  of  a  Protestant  Church 
Establishment  in  Ireland,  as  on  all  other  matters,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  but  as  directly  and  intimately  germain  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  Mr.  Miairs  motion. 

Mr.  Pollard  Urquhart,  M.P.,  Weastmeath  county,  himself  a 
Protestant  of  the  Establishment,  warmly  supported  the  motioa, 
saying  amongst  other  things  that  '^  there  could  be  no  grtater 
robbery  than  to  spend  the  revenues  derived  from  the  people^ 
not  upon  the  people's  education,  but  on  that  of  a  amalt  sect." 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  George  Alexander  Hamilton,  M.P. 
for  Dublin  University,  who  argued  that  the  state  had  a  great 
"  Christian  duty  to  perform,  namely,  to  adopt  a  form  of  Beli* 
gious  worship  I*'  He  did  not  undertake  the  labor  of  shewing 
how  it  could  be  consistent  with  justice  or  reason,  for  the 
''State,''  which  in  our  times  is  an  aggregation  of  individuals 
of  widely  differing  tenets  and  modes  of  worship,  should  select 
one  particular  set  of  those  tenets  or  modes,  and  impose  it,  so 
far  as  pre-eminence  and  pecuniary  maintenance  are  coneeroed, 
upon  the  holders  and  favorers  of  other  forms  of  religion.  His 
next  argument  was  that  which  we  have  already  discMSsed^ 
namely,  the  asserted  inviolabihty  of  the  aot  of  Union. 

Mr.  W.  Fox,  M.P,  for  Oldham — a  great  name  amongst  tlie 
dissenters  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  at  least  formm'Ui  a 
rather  famous  preacher  amongst  those  of  his  own  deaominatioUft 
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came  next  into  action,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  opinions  of 
the  English  Dissenters  generally,  (always  excluding  the 
Western  Methodists  and  one  or  two  other  sects,  who  have 
lately  been  coquetting  with  the  Established  Churchy)  we  sub- 
join a  brief  and  compressed  report  of  his  speech  : — 

Mr.  W.  J.'Foz,  (Oldham),  said,  the  honourable  gentleman  who  had 
last  spoWn  desired  to  place  the  endowment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
OD  the  hiffh  ground  that  the  teaching  of  Christianity  ought  to  be  en- 
dowed. But  how,  if  Christianity  beoame  divided  into  so  many  sects 
aud  so  many  opinions,  that  one  form  of  establishment  could  not  be 
maintained  without  injustice  to  others,  ('*  Hear,  hear,"  from  Mr. 
Hadfietd.)  The  omission  of  any  mention  of  temporalities  in  the  Act 
of  Union  was  a  very  remarkable  eiroamstance,  and  might  be  taken  as 
a  proof  that  the  spirit  of  the  union  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  both 
countries.  The  favoritism  of  the  state  was,  he  believed,  the  eause 
of  apoMtacy  in  religion.  (Hear.)  But  what  said  the 'honourable  mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  ?  Why,  he  could  not  understand  the 
Protestantism  of  the  honourable  member  for  Rochdale.  He  (Mr. 
Fox)  thoroughly  believed  in  the  difficulty  he  experienced*  (A  laugh.) 
The  Protestantism  of  the  honourable  member  for  North  WarwickttSiire 
was  bound  np  in  forms,  dogmas,  and  ecclesiastical  corporations.  The 
Protestantism  of  the  hon.  member  for  Rochdale  was  oppo&ed  to 
dominion  over  the  conscience,  and  asserted  the  ripfht  to  free  inquiry. 
He  (Mr.  Fox,)  denied  that  this  motion  had  been  brought  on  in  any 
fear  as  to  the  result  of  the  Maynootb  Bill,  tt  was  equally  desirable 
to  strike  at  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  Roman  Catholics  turning  Protestants 
when  they  reached  America,  was  to  be  found  in  the  favorable  aspect 
under  which  Protestantism  was  exhibited  in  America,  as  compared 
«itb  it«t  aspect  in  Ireland.  The  question  now  to  be  decided  was — first, 
whether  parliament  had  a  right  to  deal  with  the  so-called  church 
property  m  Ireland  ?  and,  secondly,  whether,  if  ri^ht,  it  was  expedient 
to  exercise  it  ?  (Hear,  hear,)  The  right  to  deal  with  such  property 
was  made  manifest,  he  thought,  by  the  previous  interference  of  par- 
liament with  such  property.  Parliament  could  deal  with  it  just  as  it 
would  deal  with  charitable  bequests,  if  abused.  The  expediency  of 
dealing  with  the  property  of  the  Establishment  he  founded  on  the 
failure  of  the  Irish  Church.  It  bad  no  claim  to  uationalitv.  It 
ought  to  have  such  a  claim ;  it  had  not,  and  it  never  would  have. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh.)  As  a  mission  the  Irish  Chureh  was  a 
confessed  failure,  considering  the  vast  effort  which  had  been  resorted 
to  to  prop  it  up.  He  believed  that  the  Irish  Church  Ehtablishment 
«ouIa  never  cease  to  be  a  source  of  trouble  and  conflict  in  Ireland. 
Its  very  existence  as  an  establishment  was  a  standing  inj»ult  to  the 
Irish  people ;  and  so  long  as  it  was  so  regarded  it  conid  not  be  a 
benefid&l  teacher  of  its  own  form  of  Christianity  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land.  Ue  should  support  the  niotion  of  his  honourable  friend,  not 
having  in  his  own  mind  any  particular  plan.  The  necessity  of  revising 
the  distribution  of  monies  devoted  to  religious  teaching  and  worship 
in  Ireland  bad  become  gteater  since  the  recent  vote  on  the  endow- 
ment of  Mayuooth. 
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Mr.  Napier,  the  second  member  for  Dablin  University,  aiid 
Lord  Palmerston  closed  the  debate.  Mr.  Napier's  position  was 
certainly  a  novel  one,  novel  in  the  debate,  and  novel  to  the  pub- 
lic oatside,  and  as  singular  as  novel.  lie  asserted  the  right  of  tbe 
Protestant  Church  toChurch  property,  becau6e,accordiDg  to  him, 
the  Church  of  Ireland  was  origif tally  Proietianl !  "  He  spoke 
(he  said)  of  a  period  lon^  before  the  Reformation,  and  bejon 
the  EnglUh  invaeion^  and  consequefUljf  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Papacy  1 1"  Leaving  this  unique  bit  of  historical  iuforma- 
tion  to  be  digested  as  it  may,  we  turn  to  his  less  transcendental 
arguments.  The  5th  article  of  the  Union  Act  was  again 
brought  forward  here,  and  hunted  to  the  death.  Then  came 
the  following  extraordinary  position  : 

"Under  the  present  system  every  one,  whether  differing 
from,  or  agreeing  wilh  the  principles  of  the  Church,  possessed 
the  most  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  but  the  honorable  geih 
tlemen  would  strike  at  that  liberty  and  deny  to  the  Established 
Church  those  advantages  which  he  himself  enjoyed.  Why 
should  he  want  to  deprive  the  Irish  Protestants  of  the  right 
of  banding  down  to  their  children  that  Church  unimpaired, 
whose  blessings  they  bad  the  happiness  to  live  under  ?^ 

'  So  far  as  the  foregoing  is  distinctly  intelligible,  Mr.  Napier 
considers  that  to  deprive  the  Protestant  Church  of  its  over- 
grown wealth,  would  be  to  impair  it — (the  plain  inference 
being  that  he  considers  there  is  a  direct,  immediate,  and 
necessary  connexion  and  relation  between  money  and  retigion !) 
— and  that  to  take  from  it  this  wealth  which  it  at  present 
possesses  to  the  exclusion  and  at  the  cost  of  the  members  of 
every  other  form  of  religion  in  these  kingdoms,  would  be  to  pat 
it  in  a  position  of  inferiority  and  disadvantage  to  those  other 
religious  bodies,  although  it  is  not  proposed  to  ^ndow  them  \ 

In  shorty  the  doing  away  with  an  unjust  exclusive  privilege, 
would  bej  according  to  him,  the  placing  its  late  possessors  in  an 
unjustly  disadvantageous  position  towards  those  who  had  not 
been  sharers  in  it,  but  had  suffered  from  its  maintenance ! 

Lord  Palmerston  closed  the  debate.  After  some  generalities 
as  to  the  desirableness  of  seeing  the  different  bodies  of 
religionists  throughout  tlie  Empire,  contending  in  works  of 
charity  and  not  in  polemics  of  any  kind,  he  thus  broached  bis 
arguments,  beginning  with  that  on  tlie  Act  of  Union. 

I  tliink  that  those  who  argue  that  that  article  has  no  reference  to 
the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church  argue  that  the  article  has  so 
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roeaoiDg  at  all  (hear,  hear)  ;  because  if  the  article  ftiinplv  means  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  to  be  maintained  in  Ireland,  that  is 
a  result  which  no  act  of  parliament  can  enforce — an  obligation  upon 
opinions  and  consciences  which  it  would  be  in  vain  for  any  legislative 
instrument  or  article  of  treaty  to  insist  upon.     And,  therefore,  if  the 
article  has  anj  meaning  according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense, 
it  most  mean  that  the  Church  of  Ireland,  in  harmonjr  with  the  Church 
of  England,  was  to  be  maintained.     (Here,  here.)    I  can  attach  no 
other  Dossible  signification  to  the  article  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
only  playing  with  words  to  contend  for  any  other.     (Renewed  cries 
of  «'  bear,  hear.")     On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  those 
who  would  argue  that  that  article  prevents  you  u-om  dealing  with 
the  Irish  Church.    ('<  Hear,  hear,"  from  the  ministerial  benches.) 
To  maintain  that  doctrine,  you  must  go  further,  and  say  that  parlia- 
ment is  precluded  from  dealing  with  the  English  Church.     Nor  was 
it  deemed  inconsistent  with  this  article  of  the  Union  to  effect  great 
reductions  in  the  Irish  Established  Church.     But  then  you  must 
deal  with  the  Church,  not  for  the  purpose  of  destroving  it,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  eifbctual  for  its  objects.     That  was 
a  purpose  <^uite  consistent  with  the  article  of  the  Act  of  Union.     So 
far,  therefore,  as  regards  the  article  in  question.    But  we  are  told 
by  honourable  gentlemen  that  these  endowments  have  been  diverted 
from  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  granted,  and  that  they  are  now 
possessed  illegally,  and  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  founders  by 
whom  they  were  originally  conferred.     Why,  Sir,  that  argument 
applies  precisely  as  much  to  England  as  to  Ireland ,  for  the  endow, 
ments  of  the  Church  of  England  were  held  when  the  Church  was 
Catholic.     Therefore,  that  argument  appears  to  roe  to  have  no  force. 
These  endowments  were  given  to  the  ministers  of  religion  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  instruction,  and  if  by  the  force  of  events  the 
Church  was  made  to  change  its  creed,  I  hold  that  it  is  no  perversion 
or  misapplication  of  thoue  endowments  that  tbev  should  be  possessed 
by  the  ministers  for  the  time  being  of  that  which  is  the  Established 
Church.     Still  I  do  not  go  along  with  those  who  maintain  that  the 
property  of  the  Church  strictly  belongs  to  the  ministers  of  religion, 
and  that  Parliament  cannot  deal  with  it.     (Hear,  hear.)     No  doubt 
the  property  of  the  Church  belongs  to  the  State,  and  the  State,  re- 
presented by  its  proper  organ,  the  legislature,  has  the  power  and  the 
light  to  deal  with  that  property  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  (loud  cries  of  **  hear,  hear").     The  real  question,  however, 
between  niy  honourable  friend  and  those  who  differ  from  him  has  no 
reference  to  the  Irish  Church  ;  for,  although  he  directs  his  motion 
to  Ireland,  yet  the  whole  course  of  his  argument  takes  a  much  wider 
range,  and  brings  under  discussion  the  ouestion  of  an  Establishment 
or  no  Establishment.     I,  for  one,  am  aecidedly  of  opinion  that  a 
Church  Establishment  is  a  proper  part  of  the  organization  of  a 
civilized  country  (heiir).     If  example  is  to  be  our  guide,  it  is  the 
invariable  practice  of  all  nations  who  have  any  regard  for  religion, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  republican  institutions  of  North 
America,  to  maintain  an  Established  Church.     I  hold  that  an  Estab- 
lished Church  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  the  community.  But 
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it  i«  said  tlu  t  that  Church  ought  to  be  the  Church  of  the  nuuontj. 
Well,  if  that  argument  is  good  for  anything,  you  can  have  oo  E«ui»- 
lished  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  because  I  apprehend  thai  no 
section  of  the  Christian  community  can  absolutely  affirm  that  it  U  in 
a  decided  migority  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Take  the  Preabyterians 
and  Catholics,  and  set  them  again&t  uose  who  belong  to  the  Chorch 
of  England ;  take  the  Church  of  England  and  Presbyteruma,  and 
set  them  against  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  or  take  the  Boraan  Catholic^ 
and  Church  of  England,  and  set  them  again&t  the  Presbvteri&na,  and 
I  apprehend  that  if  you  are  to  be  bound  by  the  exact  riue  of  mMng 
the  Established  Church  the  Church  of  the  actual  majority  of  the 
population,  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  upon  that  principle  to  found 
an  Established  Church  in  this  country  at  all.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
admit  that  the  Established  Church  is  to  vary  A*om  time  to  time  with 
the  proportions  of  the  different  sects  of  the  Christian  commanity. 

Well,  i  am  now  brought  to  consider  the  state  in  which  things  are. 
1  find  the  Church   of  England  to  be   the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  I  am  called  upon  by  the  honourable  member  not  so 
much  in  his  motion  as  in  his  speech,  to  substitute  for  the  Establiib- 
ment  the  voluntary  principle.     1  must  say  I  cannot  go  with  him  in 
that  end,  and,  tlierefore,  I  am  not  disposed  to  concur  in  the  motion 
which  leads  to  that  result.     As  a  genei*al  rule,  it  is  much  more  easy 
for  persons  to  object  than  to  propose,  and  I  must  say  my  boooarable 
friend  has,  without  seeing  his  danger,  run  intoastateol  embarrajsmeot 
by  launching  into  a  proposal  as  to  what  he  would  substitute  for  the 
Establishment.     Ue  purposes  to  take  from  the  Church  of  Ireland 
its  resources.^4ind  if  that  were  done  in  Ireland,  the  same  principle 
must  be  adopted  in  this  country — and  to  establish  a  board  which 
would  be  invested  with  all  that  property,  being  prepared  at  the  same 
time  to  adopt  such  conciliatory  arrangements  a^  would  make  his  plan 
acceptable  to  a  variety  of  interests.     Thus,  the  landlord  would  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  redeeming  his  tithes  at  ten  years'  piircba«e 
— a  very  advantageous  offer,  no  doubt,  and  one  which  my  boooorable 
Ariend  the  member  for  Northamptonshire,  as  a  large  landed  proprie- 
tor, would  cheerfully  agree  to   (laughter).     Then  he  proposes  to 
counties  the  construction  of  bridges,  of  lunatic  asylums  and  gaoU, 
besides  works  of  arterial  drainage,  and  that  the  Hghta  of  the  Church 
should  be  converted  into  lights  of  navigation  (renewed  laughter).    I 
must  say,  however,  that  a  proposal  of  that  sort  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
seriously  entertained,  and  if  Parliament  is  ever  brought  to  oonteot- 
plate  the  abolition  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  this  kingdom, 
and  the   substitution   of  voluntary  contributions,  insteail  of  the 
endowments  which  now  exist,  I  think  it  probable  that  some  betrer 
and  more   fitting  application   of  those  great  revenues   would  bp 
discovered  than  that  which  my  honourable   friend  suggests.    Sir,  I 
purpose   to   avoid  going   into   those   other   topics   connected  with 
religious   differences  which  it  is  most  desirable,  if  possible,  to  avoid 
in  discussions  of  this  house.     But  beintf   of  that  opinion,  and  haviag 
a  deep  conviction  that  a  Church  Establihhmeot  is  essential  in  ever; 
country  in  which  it   is  desirable   that  religion  should  be  diffused  ssd 
inculcated  in  the  minds  of  the  population  ;  being,  therefore,  perfocth 
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(letemuDed  never  to  agree  to  the  substitution  o^  the  voluntary  svstero 
for  the  system  of  an  Establishment,  and  seeing  that  the  motion  of 
luj  honoarable  friend  goes  directly  to  the  point  which  I  am  anxious 
to  ayokl ;  and  believing  also>  that  with  reference  to  that  part  of  the 
motion  which  has  r«gard  to  Irelaod*  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
engagements  contracted  between  the  two  countries  at  the  period  of 
the  union,  I  feel  compelled  to  give  my  vote  against  the  proposal  now 
btjfore  the  house.     (Hear,  hear.) 

It  ia  said  that  the  great  endeavor  of  a  miniater  having  to 
l»rep^re  a  speech  for  the  isovereign  to  deliver  at  the  opening  of 
Parliainent  i9»  that  it  shall  really  mean  nothing*  The  ministerial 
speech  we  have  jusi  quoted,  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  to  mean  everything  or  anything  !  No  doubt  in 
the  difficult  position  of  a  minister  in  the^e  shifting  times,  that 
is  a  great  point  to  attain.  But  to  see  how  much  (or  how  lilUe) 
of  soond  principle  and  manful  assertion  of  the  right  there  is  in 
i^  let  ua  shortly  set  out  the  points,  divested  of  their  cloud  of 
words. 

1st. — ^Tbe  Act  of  Union  (Article  V.)  either  hat  no  meaniug 
atatl^  or  provides  for  the  maintenance  "  in  full  force  for  ever, 
as  the  eame  were  then,  (1800)  established  far  Ungland,  of  the 
iempor^iti^^  aa  well  as  the  doctrine,  worship,  &c.^  &c.,  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland/' 

2nd.^ — Bat  Lord  Palmerston  does  not  think  that  precludes 
'*  great  reducticwf'  in  the  Irish  Established  Church,  (although 
those  reduetians  he  not  made  in  the  English.)  What  then 
becomes  of  the  ''  maintenance  in  Jull  force  for  ever  as  theft 
established  in  Englandr  &e.,  ^e  y  ^c. 

3rdly.— He  considers  that  the  perversion  of  ancient  Catholic 
endowroenta  to  Protestant  purposes  is  no  misapplication,  where 
''  bg  tie  force  of  evetits  the  Church  was  made  to  change  its 
creed,"  Yet  the  Gatliolic  Church  iu  Ireland  did  not  change 
its  creed. 

44hly. — At  the  same  time  lie  denies  that  the  "  endowments'' 
or  "  temporalities"  belong  to  the  ministers  of  Breligion,  and 
that  Parliament  cannot  deal  with  them  '*  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstanees  of  the  times"  This  declaration  was  hailed  witJi 
loud  cheers  by  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Miall's  motion. 

5tlily, — Considering  the  question  to  be  really  ^*  Establish- 
Menr  or  no  "  Establishment,*'  he  declares  for  the  former,  as 
''  esmtlial  to  the  wel/^ing  if  a  countrgi'  although  "  not  the 
church  of  the  majority" — tiiere  being,  according  to  him,  no 
^tioQ  of  the  Christian  community  iu  the   United  Kingdom, 
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that  can  afiiiui  iisell  a  majority.  Why  tlie  Establishment  and 
temporal  pre-eminence  of  a  particular  church  not  being  the 
church  of  a  majority,  and  therefore  being  thus  pre-eminent 
and  **  established''  to  the  exclusion  and  disadvantage  of  Ue 
majority^  should  be  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  "  country," 
he  did  not  attempt  to  explain. 

6thly. —  He  objected  to  the  mode  of  dislribulian  of  the 
Church  Revenues  after  disendowment — proposed  by  Mr. 
Miall,  and  finally  for  all  t^  e5:e  ''reasons**  0)  he  «•  felt  com- 
pelled to  give  his  vote  against  the  proposal  now  before  the 
House"! — the  word  ''  now"  being  a  significant  reservation, 
which  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  diplomacy  and  iucuu- 
gruity  of  other  portions  of  this  characteristic  speech^  intimates 
that  at  a  future  time,  under  other  circumstances^  entire  reli- 
gious freedom  may  not  meet  a  very  deadly  enemy  in  a 
statesman  who  has  so  long  observed  and  couformed  himself  to 
the  current  of  events  and  the  fluctuations  of  public  opinion*- 
anything  (as  the  lawyers  say)  in  the  Act  of  Union,  or  any 
other  **  Treaty''  or  arrangement  to  the  contrary  in  anywise 
notwithstanding ! 

The  motion  was  then  negatived  on  a  division  by  1 63  to  9*3 
—or  taking  into  account "  Pairs"  and  "  Teller^"  by  1 9 1  to  1 :5f . 

These  relative  numbers  are  held  to  be  significant,  ikwA  un- 
doubtedly are  so,  of  the  advance  of  the  question  in  popular 
estimation.  The  minority  in  favor  of  it  is  much  stronger  tiian 
the  lists  of  former  divisions  on  the  same  subject  have  ever 
exhibited,  and  the  whole  number  voting,  pairs  included,  isals^o 
greater  than  ever  before  known,  and  clearly  demonstrates  the 
large  increase  of  interest  and  importance  attached  to  it  of  late 
in  the  minds  of  Members  of  Parhament  themselves. 

To  our  thinking  the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  a 
symptom  of  quite  equal,  if  not  of  greater  significance,  of  thf 
progress  that  Religious  Liberty — in  the  sense  of  universal 
disendowment  and  voluntaryism  as  regards  contributions  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes — is  making  in  the  public  mind.  One 
who  so  narrowly  watches  as  be  does,  and  conforms  himself  ?o 
carefully  to  the  bents  and  changes  of  that  mind,  would  not 
have  given  us  the  valuable  confession  that  the  Prote^taut 
Church  is  not  that  of  a  majority y  did  he  not  clearly  see  that 
its  prestige  is  gone,  and  tiiat  the  truth  may  at  length  \x 
spoken  about  it  plainly,  preparatory  to  the  plain  dealing  it  has 
ere  long  to  expect.     And  although  objecting  to  Mr.  Miall** 
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motion  and  opposing  it,  be  was  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  careful 
to  make  it  midersiood  that  he  only  resisted  the  proposal  *'now*' 
before  the  House,  and  not  by  any  means  that  be  was  hostile 
to  some  other  plan  of  their  conversion  to  civil  objects  and 
purposes.  The  very  weakness  and  utter  worthlessues^,  too,  of 
the  pretended  arffumeuU^  on  which  he  rested  bis  present  de- 
sire to  uphold  a  Church  Establishment,  were  significant  of  his 
consciousness  that  it  has  no  sound  support,  and  that  its  ulti- 
mate abolition  is  less  a  matter  of  argument  than  a  matter  of 
lime. 

Meanwhile,  that  which  should  be  the  united  body  of  its 
supporters  had  become  divided  into  parties  and  sections,  dif- 
feniig  amongst  themselves  widely  and  increasingly  upon  points 
of  discipline,  of  government,  and  even  on  those  of  doctrine, 
and  with  difficulty  got  to  make  a  show  of  uniting  for  some 
9och  passing  and  really  valueless  demonstration  as  the  majority 
on  Mr.  Miall's  motion.  With  doctrinal  differences  it  is  not 
uur  province,  and  most  certainly  not  our  inclination,  to  deal 
in  this  pafjer,  or  in  any  public  mode  of  controversy  or  discus- 
sion. But  we  may  touch  lightly  upon  some  of  tin)  evidences 
of  other  differences  of  less  intrinsic  gravity,  though  of  serious 
importance  and  significance  as  regards  outward  things. 

The  following  is  from  the  "  £ecord,'^  an  ultra  defender  of  the 
Church  Establishment : — 

It  is  our  duty  to  raise  our  voice  in  respectful  remonstrance  to  roanjr 
of  our  Bishops,  and  earnestly  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
position  they  hold  in  public  opinion  is  neither  honourable  to  themselves 
nor  safe  to  the  Church.  •  .  .  We  say  not  a  word  now  of  the 
scjindalft  which,  from  time  to  time»  have  arisen  in  the  Church,  making 
it  a  bye-word  among  men  of  the  world,  from  the  worldliness  of  one, 
or  the  nntruthfulness  of  another,  or  the  covetousness  of  a  third  ; 
from  evil  ambition,  from  insincerity,  from  partial  nepotism,  or  op- 
pressive tyranny.  We  have  no  wish  to  rip  up  these  old  sores  again, 
for  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  it  w  impossible  for  us  to  mourn  over 
them  more  profoundlyi  perhaps  not  so  profoundly,  as  many  of  the 
Bishops  themselves  have  done  and  do.  In  a  worldly  scale,  it  would 
he  dtincalt,  perhaps,  to  find  a  body  of  men  morally  more  respectable 
than  the  men  who  have  occupied  the  English  Bench.  But  this  is 
poor  praise  to  bestow  upon  those  who  ought  to  stand  in  the  van  of 
the  great  Christian  warfare ;  the  guides  and  the  examples  of  that 
branch  of  Christ's  Church  which,  with  all  her  faults,  is  still  one  of 
the  purest  and  most  evangelical  upon  earth.  The  fact  over  which 
we  moom  is  still  broader  in  its  effects  than  any  merely  personal 
inconsistencies  can  be  ;  it  is  that  the  Bishops  da  not  rite  to  the  neces- 
ntiei  of  their  great  position  f  that  thy  are  behind  their  age,  instead 
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ofUadmgU:  foUawing  daubtfitlfy  in  the  wake  ef  the  grmU  ftfi^iw 
movemeht$  which  now  agitaU  the  wetld  for  good  or  evil,  inaiead  of 
standitig  hoUity  forward^  surpamng  the  holy  in  their  spirttuaiity,  thu 
wise  in  their  forethought,  ana  the  fervent  in  their  xeaL 

The  position  of  the  Church  at  the  present  time  is  emioently  an>». 
maloQA.  The  one  ^reat  faof  which  stands  forward  in  frigfatiiil  pr(»- 
minenoe  ia,  the  apintual  d«ititatioii  of  thooaaiids  of  lamortal  aonls 
who  live  and  die  Qomioallj  within  her  pale  and  within  sound  of  her 
Sabhath  bells,  in  a  state  of  utter  heathenism,  not  surpassed  by  the 
horrors  of  Hindoo  idolatry,  or  the  deep,  unbroken  barbarism  which 
still  broods  over  the  heart  of  populous  Africa.  •  •  •  Kow  we 
bless  God  that  the  great  characteristic  of  the  religious  feeling  of  thf 
present  dav  is  a  profound  appreciaikm  of  this  awful  fact.  The  ani- 
lous  and  almost  feverish  efforts  put  forth  on  all  sides  and  in  all  di 
rections  for  the  evangelization  of  our  people,  are  the  unanswerablr 
proof,  how  deeply  this  feefing  has  taken  hold  of  the  heart  and  mini) 
of  oar  English  Christianity.  •  •  •  •  • 

There  does  not.  exist  a  single  layman  in  the  Church  of  Bnglaad,  now 
engaged  in  the  Lord's  work,  who  would  not  rejoice  to  have  the 
f^ank  and  hearty  support  of  the  Bishops,  instead  of  that  tardy,  timid^ 
and  doubting  aia  which  needt  to  be  sought  and  solicited  over  and  over 
again  ;  or  who  would  not,  hi  such  a  case,  willingly  submit  in  poinu 
of  detail  to  their  counsel  and  direction.  But  the  reverse  is  tmhap- 
y\\y  the  case.  Instead  of  encowragvng,  our  Bishops  stand  aloof  in  sss. 
picwusfear  at  this  activity  of  lay  zeal,  •  •  •  • 

'•  Let  us  savb  sodls,  if  we  cam  do  it  consistently  witb  eccle- 

SlASTICAl  ORDER,"  APPEARS  TO  BE  THE  YEELINO,  "  BUT  IF  MOT.  LET 

THEM  natsH.'*  •  *  *  We  tmhesitatingiy  assert  that  the  Hmhs 
of  Christian  zeal  in  the  Church  of  England  arefsUated  bf  resirietiau, 
and  tied  by  a  timid  fear  of  change,  such  as  never  existed  in  the  days  of 
primitive  Ckristiamtyj  and  which  primitive  Christianity  would  meoer  fur 
a  moment  have  tolerated. 

To  tke  squabbliiigs,  at  at  Torriugton  in  tlie  diocese  of  the 
well  ktkown  Dr.  Philpofts,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  at  other 
places  in  England,  on  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of  episcopal 
consecration  of  burial  grounds — to  the  unseemly^  and  not 
uufrequeutly  riotous,  proceedings  in  the  same  coantry  wheiv 
ever  and  where?er  church  ratea  eonte  ander  parochial  dfiicdssion 
—and  aboTc  all  to  those  stilt  more  nnseemlj  and  often  far  more 
viilenily  riotous  proceedings  that  have  been,  and  are,  of  ahnost 
daily  occurrence  on  the  vexed   questions  as  to  the  proper 
times  foe  a  clergyman  to  robe  himaelf  in  blaek  and  in  white— 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  ornaments  to  be  placed  on  or 
around  the  communion  table,  and  the  lawfulness  or  unlavfol- 
ness  of  bowings  and  genuflexions  during  Divine  Service— to 
all  these  and  the  like  incidents  having  relation  to  chad) 
matters,  we  shall  no  further  adv^  than  to  remark  that  ihtf 
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are  all  necessarily  tendiiiff  to  weaken  more  and  more  the  au- 
thority and  infloence  of  the  Established  Church,  to  lower  its 
dignity,  and  diminish  popular  respect,  and  to  familiarize  men's 
minds  with  the  ideas  ol  lay  interference  in  ecclesiastical 
changes,  and  to  theexeioise  and  practice  of  it,  at  first  partially 
and  locally,  then  more  generally  and  progressively,  and  at 
length  universally,  and  to  the  ultimate  extent  of  aoolition  of 
the  Establishment. 

Biii  this  last  result,  though  assuredly  upon  the  cards,  and 
castings  itii  shadow  before  with  rapidly  growing  distinctness, 
is  ignored  in  the  most  transcendental  manner  by  the  extreme 
High  Churchmen,  and  by  not  a  few  others  upon  ordinary 
jx>inta  not  agreeing  with  the  former.  The  very  highest  ground 
is  at  once  boldly  taken  by  these  persons  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  Church  Establishment.  They  support  it  as  a  divine  or- 
dinance, and  considering  the  Protestant  Church  Establishment 
of  these  countries  to  be  the  Institution  most  fitted  to  carry  out 
the  designs  of  Providence  iu  this  regard^  busy  themselves  with 
interminable  and  most  liair«splittiug  researches  and  disquisi- 
tions upon  the  just  limits  respectively  of  authority,  civil,  eccle- 
siastical, and  spiritual,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  war  rag- 
ing around  them  against  any  and  all  establishments,  and  seem 
to  take  no  thought  nor  heed  of  the  '^  Free-Trade  Religionists'' 
thundering  at  their  gatea  i 

*'  We  have  m  England  at  the  present  time,"  say  these  respectable 
enthusiasts,  (or  mixture  of  respectable  enthusiasts  with  overweening 
pretenders  and  arrogant  intolerants,) — *<the  difficult  task  of  dis- 
covering what  are  tha  proper  limits  of  that  liegislation  which  the 
State  may  upon  sound  principles  and  with  useful  result,  exercise  over 
those  Ntitioual  Priests  whom  it  has  taken  from  among  the  Ministers 
and  orgaas  of  the  Church  of  God,  the  mystical  body  of  Christ. 

Wa  assume  the  folio ving  positions:  That  the  State  by  its  Execu- 
tive,  bas  a  right  to  maintain  outward  order  and  decency  in  all  parts 
of  its  own  oonstitutioQn  and  therefore  in  ita  National  Priesthood. 
Also,  that  the  Church  is  a  body  which  has  not  only  spiritual  life  and 
organic  action  as  well  as  power  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
her  own  members*  but  also  baa  Divine  authority  to  support  and 
maintun  in  them  a  high  order  of  holiness^  the  marked  characteristic 
of  true  Chriatianity.  •••••• 

•  «.••••••• 

All  men,  however,  in  a  nation  do  not  from  the  heart  believe,  nor 
from  the  conscience  obej.  The  disobedient,  therefore,  both  of  the 
national  priesthood  and  of  the  laity*  when  their  enormities  exceed  the 
ftulbranee  of  civUiaod  Ufe^  naost  be  reatrained  by  suitable  laws.  But 
UQce  it  bas  beea  cuhtoraary  among  civilised  nations*  Uealhcn  or  Chris- 
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tiaiiy  to  require  in  the  national  teachers  of  their  religion  an  example 
of  superior  order  and  nioralitjr»  a  peculiar  class  of  laws,  called  'die 
Kind's  ecclesiastical  laws/  are  round  on  the  statute  hooks  for  the 
discipline  of  the  clergy,  hut  only  in  the  peculiar  capacity  of  a  national 
priesthood.  If,  moreover,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  kingdom,  the  spirit- 
aal  discipline  which  ought  to  he  administered  hT  the  organs  of  Obnst'a 
body  be  in  abeyance,  inoperative  or  lethargic,  tnese  laws  have  appeared 
the  more  imperatively  necessary,  and  ecclesiastical  statutes  have  beea 
multiplied  to  save  the  national  priesthood  from  contempt.       *    * 

It  cannot*  however,  for  one  mstant  he  supposed  that  the  ecelfs- 
iastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Prince  can  take  the  place  or  perform  the 
service  of  the  spiritual  discipline  of  the  body  mysticaly  so  as  to  render 
the  revival  of  spiritual  discipline,  when  in  abeyance,  neither  desirab/e 
nor  necessary.  The  sphere  in  which  discipline  statutes  and  spiritual 
discipline  operate  is  not  the  same.  «  •  •  • 

Possibly  there  are  few  of  our  readers  who  will  hesitate  to  admit 
that  an  eccleriastical  statute,  to  secure  the  outward  deoencT  of  the 
national  priesthood,  ought  in  its  action  to  be  considerate  of,  if  oot 
subordinate  to,  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  discipline."     *  * 

After  a  very  long  and  laborious  disquisition  (accompnnid 
by  citations  of  anthorities  ancient  and  modern)  into  the  origin, 
progress,  and  history,  of  jurisdictions,  ecclesiastical  and  spirit- 
nal,  the  "  Church  Discipline  Bill"  of  the  last  Session  is  made 
the  theme  of  examination  and  suggestion  : — 

'*  If  a  clerk  in  holy  orders  be  degraded  by  Archbishop  or  Bishop 
he  may,  by  clause  42,  have  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  .  .  . 
who  may  order  him  to  resume  the  cure  of  souls.  .  .  .  We  pro- 
pose  the  amendment  that  spiritual  persons  be  deposed  only  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Bishop  and  twelve  synodical  jiu^fee^  in  the  organic 
Svnod  of  the  Diocese  .  .  .  and  that  if  the  accused  appeal  to 
Her  Majesty  in  council,  and  that  Her  Majesty  refer  back  the  sentence 
to  the  organic  synod  of  the  province,  and  receive  back  a  confirmed 
or  amended  judgment  and  sentence.  *  •  •  • 

•  •••  •  •  •  •« 

«  The  various  amendments  we  propose  will  not  interfere  with,  bat 
Dromote  the  object  of  the  Bill,  and  assist  in  putting  away  all  doubts, 
heart-burnings,  and  conscientious  scruples  attending  on  the  decision 
of  spiritual  questions  bv  the  officers  of  an  earthly  sovereign.  This 
evil  could  not  he  remedied  bv  any  other  means  than  the  reviral  of 
organic  Synods,  for  even  i^aU  the  Privy  Oouneil  were  BiMkops,  there 
could  be  no  tnui  placed  in  their  spiritual  decisions,  inasmuch  at  they 
would  be  assembled  by,  and  be  sabjeci  to  the  will  ofminees.    *         * 

•  •  •  ••  •<i'^«f 

We  solemnly  call  upon  the  Members  of  the  Privy  Conocil  snd 
Government,  unless  they  have  a  Divine  commission,  or  Kevelstion 
from  Heaven,  not  to  presume  to  meddle  with  those  thin^  which  are 
wuLr  the  ordering  of  that  Person,  of  the  ener.bleMsed  Trinity,  who 
descended  upon  earth,  and  who  n«/io  tUndes  beiow  to  care  for  the  JoaJv 
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of  men,  fry  means  of  the  orgam  which  He  makes  in  the  body  from 
time  to  time  to  ffuide  «nd  lend  tbeiti  into  all  truth  !" —  The  *  Sy- 
nodicom/  Nos.  IX.  &  X.  Aprii,  1856,  Thompson^  JhtblisAer,  3,  JBur- 
leigh'Streett  Strand,  London, 

Enough  is  qooted  above  to  shew  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  this 
publication,  aad  bow  completo  and  high-handed  is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  EetabUsbinent  of  the  Protestant  Church  is 
to  be  maintained  and  perpetuated— the  only  qaestion  with  the 
writers  appearing  to  be  to  what  extent,  ^  at  all,  the  Civil 
Power,  whioh  aapporls  and  leeds  that  Establishmentj  ikall  be 
permiiied  to  expma  even  an  opinion  upon  its  arrangements 
and  management ! 

In  takij»g  leave  of  the  uncompromising  '' Synodiean"  we 
will  only  farther  extract  the  following  short  paragraph,  which, 
whatever  the  intention  with  whieh  it  was  written,  or  the  con- 
nexion  with  the  rest  of  the  subject,  seems  to  give  rather  a 
vantage  ground  to  tboee  who  hold  that  a  Church  can  and 
ought  to  stand  andpro^r  totally  unconnected  with  the  State : 

No  mka  nor  diireetions  are  discoverable  in  Holy  Writ  concern- 
ing a  national  prietthoodi  nor  that  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  which 
prosidea  over  its  order  and  decencies.  The  Holy  Ghost  has  made  no 
revelation  on  the  subject  \  neither  the  Apostles  nor  the  Ministers  of 
Christ  are  eyer  spoken  of  as  being  entangled  with  the  duties  of  na- 
tional priestSk  .  k  .  The  Redeemer  warned  the  organs  of  his  body 
to  "  beware  of  snrfelting  aiid  drunkenness/'  and  "  the  cares  of  this  life" 
in  the  latter  dars  1  It  is  a  fact  that  the  organs  of  his  body  served 
the  empire  of  Rome  as  an  Imperial  Priesthood  for  five  centuries 
^tithont  bei^g  enrolled  in  the  Imperial  Constitution, — The  Stnodicon, 
2Vb.  IX.,  Appendix  to  C%apter\l, 

If  the  Church  in  early  times  thus  so  well  performed  the 
work  of  its  Divine  Founder  without  state  connexion ; — if  in 
those  five  centuries  the  great  work  of  christianising  mankind 
was  so  extensively  and  effectively  carried  out  witliout  any  help 
from  the  State,  is  not  the  argument  a  fair  one,  that  a  Church 
which  in  these  later  days  shall  dispense  with  all  that  tends 
towards  "  surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  and  the  cares  of  this 
life'' — in  a  word,  with  the  dangerous  attribute  of  wealth,  and 
;et  continue  walons  and  effective  in  its  ministrations,  will 
therebv  give  the  best  evidence  and  proof  of  its  possessing  the 
truth/ 

Zealots,  and  pretenders  to  seal,  alike  may  speculate  and  the* 
orize,  may  assume  to  dictate,  and  put  forth  dogmas  with  most 
oracular  solemnity,  but  nothing  that  they  can  say  or  do  can 
34 
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arrest  the  gradual  but  irresistible  progress  of  the  "  Volantanr 
Priuciple*'  in  Church-matters  throughout  these  kingdoms. 
They  are  even  hastening,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  progress  them- 
selves by  the  extreme  tenacity  of  their  resistance  to  saggestiona 
and  measures  of  reform,  and  the  not  a  little  arrogant  tone 
which  they  adopt  towards,  not  merely  the  old  and  avowed  ene- 
mies of  the  Protestant  Church-Establishment,  bot  towards 
those  who,  attached  as  themselves  to  that  Establishment,  have 
allowed  their  common  sense  to  act,  and  carefully  scanning  and 
considering  the  signs  of  the  age,  have  recognized  that  timely 
reforms  and  concessions  offer  the  only  chance  of  long  pre- 
serving the  temporal  ascendancy  of  their  Church. 

Advantage  is  further  given  to  the  "  Voluntaries"  by  the  very 
inconsistent  approbation  somewhat  enthusiastically  given  by 
the  extreme  Church  party  to  the  sweeping  measures  of  so- 
called  reform,  but  real  confiscation  and  deprivation,  passed  bj 
the  Parliament  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  at  the  instigation 
of  the  reckless  Cavour,  for  the  Church  of  that  befooled  and 
conceited  little  State.  If  those  measures  be  good  for  Sardinia, 
is  it  possible  they  should  be  bad  for  Great  Britain  and  Irelnnd? 
If  the  voluntary  gifts  of  their  congregations  in  the  hands  of 
religious  orders  and  secular  chapters,  and  canonries  of  the 
Sardinian  Church  be  fair  objects  of  plunder  by  the  State,  and 
if  those  orders  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  are  legitimately  dis- 
persed and  deprived  in  Sardinia,  what  delicacy  shonld  there 
be  about  resuming  from  the  State-Church  in  these  countiies 
the  donations  given  to  it  by  the  State,  and  in  suppressing  be- 
nefices and  canonries  where  the  work  done  bears  so  small  a 
proportion  to  the  wealth  enjoyed,  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners have  so  frequently  reported  to  be  the  case  in  many 
localities  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  example — preceded  by  the  equally  violent  and  equally 
lauded  instances  of  Church  Robbery  in  Spain  and  Switzerland, 
as  well  as  in  some  of  the  wretched  little  South  American 
Republics,  and  minor  German  states, — is  extremely  contagions  j 
and  those  who  pretend  to  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  coming 
time,  are  beginning  to  prophesy  that  the  Established  Church 
has  before  it  only  the  choice  of  either  accepting,  with  a  good 
grace  and  speedily,  large  reforms  and  retrenchments  proposed, 
and  to  be  carried  out  in  a  peaceable  and  not  altogether  in- 
considerate manner,  or  of  having,  at  no  very  protracted  period, 
to  submit  to  rude  and  far  more  sweeping  change— change 
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perhaps  going  directly  and  without  delay  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
aboHtion  of  temporalities.  The  maintenance  very  much  longer 
of  anything  like  the  present  status  quo^  does  not  seem  to  be 
within  the  list  of  possibilities^  much  less  within  that  of  what  is 
probable.  The  danger  to  Church  Establishments  is  not 
merely  from  popular  agitation.  Kings  and  princes  and  go- 
vernments are,  here  and  there,  and  with  increasing  frequency, 
giving  manifestation  of  a  desire  to  deal  a  little  in  the  style  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  with  ecclesiastical  possessions 
within  their  respective  dominions.  A  very  main  article  of 
those  documents  prolific  of  discord^  which  are  known  by  the 
designation  of  '*  concordats''  with  the  Pope,  has  always  been 
the  reserved  right  of  the  temporal  power  to  put  its  fingers  into 
the  Ecclesiastical  purse.  And  the  Greek  church  in  Russia, 
the  Luthero-Calvinistic  or  "  Evangelical"  Church  in  Prussia, 
and  the  various  forms  of  Prote8ta?»tism  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  as  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland, Wirtemberg,  Saxony, 
&c.,  aU  can  attest  the  lovingness  of  the  state  for  their  coffers, 
to  at  least  as  full  an  extent  as  its  attachment  to  their  dogmas. 
And  in  order  to  secure  a  power  over  Church  Revenues  of  all 
kinds,  interferences  of  the  gravest  character  with  Church 
arrangements  of  an  internal  character,  and  with  ministerial 
appointments,  &c.,  are  becoming  general. 

One  of  the  Evangelical  periodicals  of  London   has  recently 
published  a  letter  in  which  the  writer  calls  ntlentiun  to  an 
address  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  from  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  his  subjects,  professing  Protestantism  according  to  the 
form  established  in  that  country,  in  which  they  most  movingly 
appeal  against  "  the  fearful  state  of  despotism"  in  which  they 
say  their  Church  is  held  by  his  government.      The  address  is 
too  long  and  goes  into  too  much  minutipe  of  detail  to  be 
quoled  here,  but  it  is  enough  to  say,that  it  exposes  throughout, 
a  system  of  governmental  interference,  especially  in  points 
bearing  upon  the  collection  and  management  of  revenues  and 
endowments,  which  rather  forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  famous 
equivoque  in  the  case  of  George  the  First,  when  he  announced 
to  his  people  that  he  had  come  for  "  all  their  ffoods  !"     In 
Prussia  the  poor  liberty  of  complaint  is  denied,  and  therefore, 
there  is  no  such  outspoken  declaration  as  that  of  the  Dutch 
churchmen  ;  and  of  course  in  the  Russian  Empire  there  is  a 
similar  enforced  silence.    But  in  both  those  states  the  absolute 
bondage  of  the  Established  Churches,  and  the  unlimited  power 
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of  the  temporal  governments  over  ecclesiastical  moniest  are 
well  known  facts.     It  is  then  for  those  who  are  sinoeie  and 
devoted  in  their  attachment  to  the  Established  Ohttidi»to  take 
thought  in  time,  and  endeavor  to  make  op  not  only   their 
own  minds,  but  those  of  the  clergj  of  their  chnrch,  to  the 
inevitably  coming  changes.     From  their  clergy  the  oppoatum 
is  at  present  strongest  and  most  compact,  althoagh  iliai   body 
would  be  guaranteed  (by  the  proviso  for  seourioglifMiiteraato) 
from   any  loss  of  income  in  the  present  g^ieration.     This 
assored  security  has  not  in  any  way  abated  their  opposition  to 
reform  in  matters  ecclesiastical^  and  we  are  quite  willing  tx> 
believe  that  their  opposition  proceeds  from  conseientiotts  mo- 
tives ;  in  particular  from  the  idea,  so  natural  to  the  derical 
mind^  of  its  being  against  their  duty  and  beyotHl  their  nower  to 
consent  to  any  alienation  from  the  church.    Bat  nataral,  or  rear 
sonable,  or  well  grounded,  or  otherwise,  astheir^ortheoppoaition 
of  any  other  body  may  be,  events  will  mardi  DOtwithstendiiig 
and  the  public  will  and  the  demands  of  the  public  voice  moat  be 
conceded,  Reform  has  made  wide  and  large  inroads  and  changes 
in  matters  political.  It  has  totally,  or  nearly  totally  ^changed  Uie 
face  of  things  in  municipal  affairs*     It  has  invaded  the  long 
snugly -closed  and  guarded  demesne  of  the  Civil  Adminiatratiou, 
and  even  already  has  worked  a  wondrous  revolution  there^  and 
opened  wide  the  way  for  more  to  be  done.    It  is  idk  then,  and 
worse  than  idle,  to  think  of  shutting  it  out  in  matters  eodcsi* 
astical,  and  as  the  coming  chalige  neither  can  in  these  times 
be,  nor  is  it  desired  to  be,  in  the  direction  of  a  doser  and 
more  intimate  state  connexion    or  state  dependaoce,  tme 
wisdom  would  dictate  a  making  of  terms  in  time,  and  a  cheer- 
ful concession  of  a  part  to  concilate  public  and  popular  opinion, 
and  thereby  render  the  more  safe  and  secure  wiiat  remains. 

At  all  events,  if  the  C%urch  Establishment  advocates  and 
partieans  will  not  be  up  and  doing,  their  opponents  most 
certainly  will.  Mr.  Miall  and  his  friends  are  determined 
to  go  on,  and  many  sections  of  the  community,  who  do 
not  agree  in  his  plans  and  particular  propositions,  are  yet 
with  him  in  principle,  and  as  determined  as  he  is,  thst 
Reform  ecclesiastical  shall  progress,  and  progress  in  eaniest. 
^'  It  is  my  intention,''  writes  Mr.  Miall,  (to  the  secretaries  of 
the  recent  public  meeting  at  Clonakilty  in  the  County  of  Coik, 
to  petition  against  the  Established  Churcli),  ''at  an  eadj 
part  of  the  next  Session,  to  bring  the  question  again  hefois 
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the  Hoase^  and  I  will  renew  oiy  efforts  session  after  session. 
•  •  •  The  grievance  I  hmre  aarailed  is  so  nnsusoeptibie  of 
any  iralid  defence,  that  it  mast  M  before  enlightened  public 
opinion.         ♦        «        # 

"As  I  have  not  taken  up  the  matter  in  a  light  spirit,  nor 
with  any  'tieir  to  petvonal  or  party  ends,  so  I  trust  I  shall  not 
be  foatid  to  abandon  it,  nor  suffer  it  in  my  hands  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  any  unworthy  oompromise*'' 

We  had  intended  ere  concluding  this  Article  to  have  gone 

into  an  exposition  <^  the  state  and  position,  in  so  far  as  teoi- 

poralities  are  concerned,  of  the  Roman  Oathohc  Church  in 

Ireland,  to  show  of  what  wonders  volontaryism  is  capable,  and 

the  little  reason  there  is  to  iear  for  the  temporal  maintenance 

of  any  Church  that  is  well  seated  in  the  affections  of  its  ilook. 

In  this  country,  the  poorest  in  Europe,  a  complete  hierarchy  of 

four  archbishops  and  twenty-eight  bishops,  and  a  second  order 

of  cler^  and  religious  communities,  comprising  altogether  over 

4^000  persons,  are  maintained  in  the  fullest  efficiency,  and 

religious  edifices  of  great  size,  and  frequently  of  much  archi- 

tectaral  merit,  are  upraised  in  every  direction  by  voluntary 

contributions,  without  the  slightest  aid  from  the  state,  and 

assuredly  the  wealthy  congregations  of  the  Established  Church 

— comprising,  as   it   does,   such  a   vast  proportion  of  the 

upper  classes  within   its  fold, — could,   and   would,  readily 

do  at  least  as  much  for  their  own  Church  as  the  poor  laboring 

Catholic  does  for  his.    We  are  restricted  by  the  necessity  of 

oondttding  the  present  paper  from  going  into  details^  but  the 

facts  we  have  alluded  to  are  notorious,  aud  the  inference  from 

them  appears  to  be  irresistible. 

In  fine,  we  wish  well  to  Mr.  Miall  in  his  undertaking,  al- 
though if  we  had  to  choose,  a  better  and  more  suitable  ex- 
ponent of  Irish  popular  views  of  this  great  question  might 
perhaps  be  found.  Still,  the  combination  of  energy  and  capa- 
city with  sincerity  is  not  so  frequent  that  their  concurrence  in 
his  case  sliould  not  be  welcomed,  and  his  exertions  be  duly 
lauded  and  supported.  No  one  is  deceived  as  to  the  motives 
of  some  of  those  who  vote  with  him.  They  hope  to  make  use 
of  him  so  far  as  to  get  the  House  of  Commons  to  do  away 
with  the  paltry  "  endowment,'^  as  it  is  called,  of  Maynooth 
College,  and  mean  to  stop  there,  and  cease  their  efforts  when 
that  object  shall  be  accomplished.  But  the  stream  into  which 
they  have  thrown  themselves  has  a  strength  they  little  wot  of 
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while  swimming  with  it,  and  the  moment  the;  seek  to  turn  it, 
will  sweep  them  away,  or  cast  them  by,  useless  upon  the  shore. 
Common  sense  and  reason  have  already  shewn  themselves  too 
powerful  for  prejudice  and  privilege  in  other  departments  of 
legislation  and  state-business,  and  they  now  are  gathering 
their  forces  for  a  grand  assault  upon  the  last  remaining  fortress 
of  antiquated  injustice.  The  demonstration  of  the  Session 
just  gone  by,  was  of  good  and  cheering  omen,  and  it  the 
friends  of  religious  liberty  will  only  bestir  themselves  during 
the  months  yet  to  run,  of  the  usual  Parliamentary  Recess,  the 
beginning  of  the  Session  of  1857,  may  witness  a  manifestation 
of  sound  public  opinion  and  determination  on  the  subject, 
before  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  roost  fanatical,  or 
the  wiliest  and  ablest  of  the  partizaus  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment, to  maintain  their  ground. 


We  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  induce  the  wri(er  of  this  valu- 
able paper  to  return  to  the  subject  in  our  December  number, 
and  to  shew,  as  no  man  in  these  Kingdoms  could  so  well  sbeir, 
the  position,  political  and  religious,  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland. — Ed. 
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NUMBER  of  SCHOOLS  and  SCHOLARS  In  ENGLAND  aod  WALES.  4i  lemil  pevtob. 

Date 

DAT  Schools. 

SovDAT  Soaoou. 

ScboaU. 

Sckolan. 

Fropoitkmol 
Seholanto 

Sehoak. 

Scholan. 

Sokotanto 

1818 
188S 
1861 

1»,S80 
88.971 
0,048 

674.888 
U76,»47 
9,144»S78 

Onain 
17-«6 
U-S7 
8^ 

8.488 

1«,8W 
»,M4 

477,9S8 
1,M7.8« 

OnafA 
94^40       1 

7-45 

NUMBER  of  SCHOOLS  and  SCHOLARS  In  SCOTLAND  !a  185L 


— 

Nmnberof 
Siflioola. 

Scholan  OB  the 

-Sir 

PnUlc  Day  Schools, 

PrtYateDaT&dMola, 

8.849 
1,898 
8^ 

i8t.44i» 

78k0» 
S8<V0S4 

The  following  passages  are  worthy  of  notice  : — 

A  Small  CoiroftBOATroN. — The  Northern  Enmgn  says : — «  Id  one 
of  the  parishes  on  the  east  coast  of  Satheriand,  where  the  eongre- 
gation  was  composed  of  two  families^  it  bi^pens  that  one  ^  tSese 
families — a  late  importatioQ  from  about  Dnnnet  Head — had  gooe 
over  to  the  Free  Church ;  the  other,  two  dderly  maiden  ladies,  re- 
maining as  ^2  flock  of  the  parish  minister,  out  the  minister,  in 
addressing  the  congregation  ihxi&femvmielfi  constituted^  still  uses  the 
words  *  brethren, '  and  '  mjr  brethren,'  much  to  the  chagrin  ef  these 
worthy  persons,  who  feel  insulted  at  their  being  thu8  nuueuHued, 
Would  it  not  be  more  courteous,  and  indeed  more  la  aocordance 
with  the  fact,  that  the  gentleman  should  use  the  term  'sisters?*  If 
some  such  change  of  expression  does  not  tidie  fplace,  we  fear  it  wiJi 
soon  be  seen  that  these  birds  will  also  leave  their  nest  and  By  away.** 

A  Contrast.— A  dissenting  minister  in  Wales,  who  ts  tJbreatened 
with  a  seizure  for  church  rates,  writes—*'  I  preach  erery  Sabbath 
to  eight  or  nine  hundred  colliers,  miners,  and  labourers,  and  they 
willingly  contribute  about  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  towards  my 
support.  The  rector  reads  a  sermon  to  some  ten  or  fifteen  penoos 
every  Sabbath,  and  receives  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year  for 
his  services,  and  yet  it  seems  that  I  must  be  prosecuted  for  not  sup- 
porting his  cause.    This  is  rather  a  hard  case  T* — Liberator, 


We  insert  the  following  Leaders  from  "  The  Times"  and 
'*  Morning  Herald"  as  a  suitable  Appendix  to  the  foregoing 
Article  : — 

From  "  The  Times,**  September  8th. 
The  Church  of  England  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  richest  in 
the  world.     No  donbC  that  reputation,  like  the  credit  of  a  mercantile 
hoiwe,   is  itself  a  yaluable  property.    On  the  strength  of  comforteble 
liringB   and  splendid  dignities,  thousands  of  parents  are  continually 
•eadisg  their  most  promising  sons  through  pubUc  school  and  college,  in 
hope  of  a  sJiare  in  these  prizes.    Thus,  the  mere  calculation,  whether 
doomed  to  be  i^alized  or  not,  brings  into  the  ministry  of  the  church  a 
large  proportion  of  men  with  good  connexions  and  a  place  in  society. 
It  has  been  argued  by  men  with  much  wisdom  of  the  world,  that  this 
is  a  state  of  tiSngs  which  particularly  suits  the  British  people ;  that  the 
pay  of  the  cfaiirch  is  idl  the  more  seductive  for  being  a  lottery,  and  that 
the  many  who  get  only  the  blanks  share  the  social  consideration  which 
accrues  front  the  prizes.    Arguments  like  these,  and  very  much  worse 
than  these,  are  capable  of  a  showy  exposition,  especially  in  that  gay  and 
airy  atjle  usual  in  suooessfnl  dignitiaries.    But  there  remains  the  fact 
that,  to  most  clergymen,  the  church  is  not  only  a  disappointment,  which 
may  be  said  of  nuuiy  other  things— not  only  a  bad  commercial  specula- 
tion, which  may  seem  only  a  just  penalty  on  secular  motives— but  a 
grinding,  degrading,  and  paralyzing  poverty.    To  half  of  the  clergy, 
including  a  large  proportion  of  hardworking  and  meritorious  men,  our 
boasted  establiahment,  so  &r  from  being  the  richest,  is  practically  the 
poorest  in  the  world.    Not  only  is  it  popr— it  is  even  impoveri^iing. 
Putting  together  school,  college,  and  perhaps  also  private  tuition  and 
special  preparation  for  orders,  they  have  each  had  nearly  £2,000  invested 
in  this  speculation,  as  it  is  admitted  to  be;  and  the  interest  of  that  sum 
at  four  per  cent,  is,  by  act  of  Parliament,  the  ordinary  pay  of  a  curate 
charged  with  the  entire  care  of  a  parish.     In  some  cases  Parliament 
prescribes  a  higher  rate,  but  £80  a-year  is  all  that  a  clergyman,  a  highly- 
educated  man  of  any  standing  and  any  personal  qualification,may  require, 
and  is  likely  to  obtain  for  the  entire  charge  of  a  considerable  parish,  in 
any  ntuation,  good  or  bad.    This  is  the  Parliamentary  provision  for  a 
working  clergymen  in  a  Church -called  the  wealthiest  in  the  world.    It 
is  all  that  any  clergyman  can  be  said  to  reckon  upon  ;  and  it  is  for  this, 
this  only  certunty,  that  provident  English  parents  deny  themselves,  and 
rob  their  other  sons  and  daughters,  to  give  one  son  an  education  which 
must  cost  £1,200  or  £1,500,  and  may  cost  twice  as  much.    Tet  even 
this  pittance,  this  four  per  cent,  on  the  money  invested,  is  not  quite  a 
certainty.    There  prevails  in  the  English  Church  a  most  serious  amount 
of  what  we  n^y  call  contraband  dealing  between  incumbents  and  curate?, 
to  defieat  the  parliamentary  enactment  for  the  latter.     Out  of  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  one  class  and  the  necessity  of  the  other  there  arise  numerous 
underhand  bargains,  in  which  the  curate  binds  himself  to  accept  less 
than  the  pariiamentaiy  stipend.    We  should  only  have  to  open  our  co- 
lomna  to  cases  of  clerical  destitution,  and  we  should  soon  present  such  a 
picture  of  educated  misery  as  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
iJut  it  has  abready  been  brought  before  us  in  various  ways.    One  cor- 
respondent hitely  instanced  a  list  of  thirty  advertisemento  from  clergy. 
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men  in  search  of  curates.  Out  of  this  number  one  only  offered  XlOO  a 
year,  one  £90,  one  or  two  £80,  and  the  rest  rapidly  fell  fro|n  X70  down 
to  £56,  with  a  small  furnished  house,  the  rector  being  non-resident 
One  incumbent  offered  £50  a  year,  with  the  use  of  rectory-house,  the 
curate  to  buy  the  furniture  at  a  Taluation  of  X360.  Another  offered 
£70  in  a  parish  of  nearly  6,000,  where  there  was  daily  serrice.  Some 
appealed  to  wealthy  clergymen  for  gratuitous  assistance.  SeTend  offered 
£50  a  year,  or  the  pay  dT  a  schoolmaster.  These  figures  speak  for  them- 
seWes,  and  illustra^  the  relation  of  incumbent  and  curate  in  our  Church. 
Every  gentleman  knows  the  position  in  which  an  incumbent  stands,  ss  a 
matter  of  course,  to  those  whose  entire  services  he  has  secured  for  £70, 
or  £50,  or  £50  a  year,  particularly  when  they  and  he  have  condescended 
to  evade  the  law  in  order  to  fix  so  low  a  sum. 

That  such  a  position,  and  a  bearing  in  l^armony  with  it,  are  only  too 
general  there  \b  abundant  evidence.    We  have  lately  an  instance  in  the 
demeanor  of  an  English  incumbent,  resident  in  Ireland,  to  his  un&r- 
tunate  curate,  doing  the  duty  of  a  large  parish  for  £80  a  year  and  a 
few  surplice  fiees.    No  sooner  was  the  ui^ortunate  gentleman  laid  up 
with  an  illness  arising   from  the   insalubrity  of  his  parish  than  he 
received  a  virtual  dismissal.    The  cost  for  supplying  the  poor  muih 
place  was,  of  course,  to  be  deducted  from  his  pittance,  and  would  inevi- 
tably soon   eat  it  up.    The  generosity  of  the  public  has  interposed 
between  this  curate  and  his  employer,  but  the  pecuniary  fig^ures  of  the 
case,  the  certain  consequences  of  illness,  and  the  summary  nature  of  the 
ejectment,  arc  common  to  thousands  of  cases.    Such  are  the  scanty 
pittance,  the  precarious  tenure,  the  impending  calamities,  and  the  sodil 
position  of  several  thousand  men  who  are  humorously  told  to  bask  in  the 
splendours  of  a  wealthy  establishment,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  light  of 
golden  canons  and  episcopal  millionaires.     Such  are  the  men  who  hare 
to  govern  parishes,  to  conduct  themselves  with  ease  and  dignity  towards 
squires  and  manufacturers,  to  relieve  the  burdens  and  share  the  anxie- 
ties of  the  poorer  fiocks^in  fact,  to  be  the  mainstay  of  our  social  system. 
They  have  to  be  diligent,  and  therefore  strong ;  wise,  and  free  from 
excessive  care ;  gentle,  and  therefore  witliout  mudi  hanss.    They  are 
always  to  be  in  good  condition  for  their  duties,  which,  well  diacharged, 
are  laborious  and  trying  enough.    There  is  no  situation,  indeed,  wfaidi 
so  much  requires  tiie  health  of  body  and  mind  and  ease  of  outward 
condition,  as  that  of  the  man  who  appears  among  a  number  of  ordinarjr 
people     as    the    ambassador    of  Heaven — ^the    representative  of  a 
Bedeemer — the  man  to  show  the  way  to  Heaven — immense  pretensioiu, 
that  can  never  be  worthily  maintained,  and  are  too  often  miserably  b«hed. 
Of  course,  there  is  another  side  of  the  question,  as  incumb^ts  take 
care  to  inform  us.    Curates  are  represented  as  an  inferior  race  of  men, 
otherwise  they  would  not  still  be  curates.    Whatever  their  duties,  thej, 
in  fact,  do  very  little,  getting  over  ^eii  parochial  work  very  lightlj, 
preaching  indifferent  sermons,  and  even  reading  mechanicallv.    Thej 
are  drudges,  it  is  said ;  there  are  plenty  of  them,  as  there  is  of  drudges 
in  every  department,  and  it  is  needless  to  pay  more  than  the  market 
price  for  an  article  of  trade  with  which  the  market  is  overstocked.    Ai 
to  the  alleged  inferiority  of  the  class,  it  should  be  considered  that  in 
this  sublunary  sphere  it  is  not  easy  for  any  one  to  maintain  a  high  tone, 
a  dignified  manner,  or  the  other  components  of  greatness,  on  i^80  a-year, 
especially  when  a  family  has  to  be  maintained  at  the  same  ^e. 
Fover^  is  very  depressing,  in  so  much  that  few  have  passed  through 
that  ordeal  even  for  a  brief  period  without  retaining  traces  of  it  for  the 
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rest  of  their  livet.  Bat  it  it  the  permanent  condition,  the  life's  long 
trial,  of  the  curate  dais,  and  when  **  a  poor  creatnre,"  as  saucy  jonng 
ladies  and  gentlemen  calls  him,  gets  up  in  the  reading^esk.  drones  out 
the  prajers,  and  hammers  through  an  old  sermon,  few  know  how  often 
it  majT  be  said  that  ha  once  had  genius,  sentiment,  learning,  and  zeal, 
bat  that 

**  Chill  peanry  rapraned  Ua  noble  rage. 
And  froM  the  goiial  carreDt  of  tiie  soul.** 

It  ia  all  Tery  well  to  talk  of  the  labour  of  lore,  and  to  expect  a  man  to 
be  all  the  more  open  to  the  sublimest  motives  because  he  can  hare  no 
other.     Such,  howeyer,  is  the  language  of  bishops  and  archdeacons,  who 
are  always  the  most  eloquent  in  recommending  **  counsels  of  petftction.** 
The  truth  is  that  nineteen  men  out  of  twentj— to  be  on  the  safe  side — 
will  be  sure  to  do  their  work  ill  if  they  are  paid  for  it  ill,  and  they  will 
make  no  effort  to  improve  it  if  no  improTement  whateyer  be  rewarded. 
Of  the  general  class  of  oneates  few  haye  the  least  dianoe  of  a  Uying,  eren 
if  thej  did  their  duty  erer  so  well ;  and  eyery  head  of  a  mercantile 
estabushment  knows  how  he  would  be  served,  if  the  best  talaiy  he  oould 
giye  his  best  men  was  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  withoat  the  chance 
of  improTement.  A  curate  need  only  take  his  fUlotted  part  in  the  seryioes 
of  the  Chnrcb*  show  himself  a  little  in  his  parish,  call  occasionally  on  a 
psrishioner.  and  drop  in  now  and  then  upon  the  school,  and  he  wfll  pass 
master  with  the  enthusiast  who  spends  ten  hours  a-day  in  teaching, 
praying,  ezhorttng,  consoling,  reyealing,  and  other  spiritual  labours. 
Th^  both  stand  &e  same  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  of  Bngland.    The 
leoord  of  their  labours  is  the  same.    If  the  devote^  has  a  patron,  or  a 
wealthy  firiend,  or  £5,000  to  spare  in  his  own  pocket,  he  may,  if  he 
pleases,  solicit  his  patron,  or  invest  his  money,  and  acquire  a  more  im- 
portant,  or  more  di^pi^ed,  or  more  agreeable  position  in  the  Chujrch. 
Otherwise,  he  not  only  may,  but  most  probably  will,  remain  all  his  Ufe 
what  he  is — a  curate,  or  small  incumbent,  on  his  £100  a>year.    Beiag  a 
devotee,  however,  be  is  much  more  likely  to  spend  his  money  in  charity, 
in  church'boilding,  in  education,  in  answers  to  appeals,  and  he  will  pro- 
bably remain  what  he  is  all  his  days.    No  doubt,  it  is  better  for 
him  that  he  should.    No  doubt,  he  has  treasure  **  elsewhere."    No 
doubt,  in  that  '*  elsewhere"  piety,  simplicity,  and  seal  are  recognized 
even  in  the  humble  form  of  a  curate.     In  the  Church  of  England 
they  are  not.      Whether  its  preferments  are  in  private  or  official 
hands,  or  simply  on  the  market,   they  are  very  rarely  indeed  ad- 
ministered on  any  such  consideration.  This  state  of  things  wUl  not  only 
be  admitted,  it  will  even  be  defended  bv  most  zealous  Qiurchmen.    In 
the  gross  violation  of  common  sense  which  characterizes  the  state  of  our 
ecctesiastical  endowments,   "  zealous  Churchmen"  see  a  trace  of  the 
■opemataral.    There  must  be  something  heavenly  about  it,  for  it  defies 
ill  earthly  consideration.    If  the  salaries  and  promotions  of  any  depart- 
ment of  State,  of  an  army,  or  a  navy,  or  a  mercantile  house,  were  left 
on  such  a  fool^,  everything  would  go  to  rack  and  ruin.    But  spiritual 
fittts  are  not  in  their  nature  so  palpable  and  obtrusive  as  material : 
while  a  department  in  confusion,  an  Exchequer  in  de&ult,  a  foundered 
fleet,  a  Crimean  campaign,  or  a  bankrupt  bank  addresses  itself  to  the 
msst  **  carnal"  apprehensions,  a  spiritual  chaos  can  be  discerned  only 
by  those  who  really  care  about  such  things. 
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From  *•  The  Morning  Herald"  September  Stk. 

The  Preu  endeavours  to  escape  under  cover  of  **  a  feigned  issue." 
eaya:^ 

*'  There  it  onbr  one  substantial  point  in  dispute  between  the  BermU 
aod  QUrselves.  It  is  simply  as  to  whether  Ma3mooth  was  erer  a  test  of 
ConscrratiTe  Protestantism  between  1835  and  1841." 

What  have  we  been  discussing  with  the  Preu  for  the  last  three 
weeka  ?  The  Maynooth  question.  And  what  is  the  M aynooth  qnestkRi  ? 
It  ie,  whether  or  not  the  act  of  1845  shall  be  repealed  ?  Now,  what  can 
ipoe<:lies  made  in  1835  or  1841,  long  before  the  Maynooth  Bndowment 
BilL  woM  framed,  have  to  do  with  that  question  ?  Clearly,  nothing.  Vfi 
0  UT^  Ives  introduced  the  years  1 835- 1 84 1  in  to  the  discussion.  Bat  bow  ? 
Wc  j^tated  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  built  up  the  ConsenratlTe  party  oa 
Prottatant  professions,  and  ruined  the  Conserratiye  party  by  proring  & 
traitur  to  those  principles.  And  we  warned  the  ConserfatiTes  f^  tbe 
present  day  against  tbe  blindness,  the  madness  of  treading  in  hia  steps. 
Thfit  he  did  so  rear  up  a  party  on  Protestant  professions  we  proved 
by  Dr.  Buchanan's  memorandum,  confirmed  by  "Mr,  Pringle's  eri^&Ke, 
and  still  more  confirmed  by  Sir  Robert's  own  wretched,  plea  of  non  mi 
ricortlo.  We  proved  it  still  fiirther  by  Sir  James  Graham's  speeches  rf 
I83S-1839, 1840,  made  while  he  sat  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  side. 
"  But  did  he  say  nothing  about  Maynooth  ?'* 

No,  be  did  not  say  an3rthing  about  Maynooth— nor  about  the  Wisensn 
aggression,  nor  about  Mr.  Chambers's  Bill  for  Conventual  ViaitstiaiL 
The  reason  may  be  found  in  the  CKtic— 

'*  The  Spanish  fieet  thou  cans't  not  see,  because  *tis  not  in  sight." 
So  much  for  Sir  James  Graham's  speeches.    Lastly,  we  are  again  re- 
minded of  Lord  George  Bentinck. 

*'  The  important  fact,  that  the  lamented  Lord  Qeorge  Ben^ck  wu 
not  only  opposed  to  insulting  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Lneland,  by  revok- 
ing grants  to  them,  over  winch  time  has  cast  the  shield  of  prescription, 
but  that  he  was  actually  in  favour  of  endowing  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  a  project  which  we  never  recommended." 

It  16  said,  '*  the  Herald  thought  it  better  to  keep  silent  on  this  impor- 
tant fact.**  We  kept  silence,  because  we  thought  it  a  fact  of  no  impor- 
tance whatever.  Lord  George  Bentinck  spoke  and  voted  in  favour  of 
tJie  Komanists,  as  he  spoke  and  voted  in  favour  of  the  Jews ;  and  might, 
probably,  if  he  had  been  asked,  have  spoken  and  voted  in  fiivour  of  tbe 
Socininns,  or  of  the  Mormonites.  But  what  then?  Lord  George 
Bf^ijtLnck  was  a  great  man  on  two  or  three  particular  questions,  to  which 
hu  had  devoted  much  attention.  On  these  his  opinion  was  valnsbia 
But  there  were  other  questions,  and  questions  of  importance,  respecting 
wluch  he  was  profoundly  ignorant.  Li  the  present  case,  if  we  were  to 
be  struck  to  the  earth  by  £e  mere  mention  of  his  name,  as  approTiiii^ 
l^IajQooth,  we  might  reckon  on  being  next  called  upon  to  "  emancipsle 
the  Jews,"  because  that  was  his  vote.  But  the  plain  truth  is,  that  both 
on  the  Maynooth  question  and  the  Jewish  question,  at  least  99  out  of 
every  100  of  the  Conservative  party  hold  Lord  George  Bentinck  to  have 
been  altogether  in  the  wrong.  And  hence,  to  cite  his  opinion  on  the 
qufibtion  now  before  us,  is  of  as  little  use  as  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Ur. 
ThorDas  Moore  or  my  Lord  Palmerston  himself. 


.iLT.  VIII._PEEL'S  MEMOIRS— THE  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  AGITATION. 

^lemairs  by  ike  Right  Honorable  Sir  Robert  Peel^  Bart., 
M.P.,  8fc* — Published  by  the  Trustees  of  his  Papers,  Lord 
MahoUy  now  Earl  Stanhope,  and  the  £ight  Honorable 
Edward  Cardwell,  M.P. — Parti.  Boman  Catholic  Question* 
London  :  John  Murray.     1856. 

Most  of  the  critical  journals  have  noticed  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
memoirs,  and  join  in  the  expression  of  some  disappointment 
at  the  dryness  of  the  first  volume.     So  far,  however,  from 
regarding  the  justification  disclosed  by  its   pages  as  incom- 
plete, they  seem  of  a  mind  to  consider  it  superfluous.     What 
the  public  expectation  required  was  either  more  amplitude  or 
more   anatomy,  a  warmer  pencil,  or  a  more  vigorous  scal- 
pel.    Although  the  correspondence,   of  wliich  the   book   is 
principally  made  up,  purports  to  be,  and  is,  in  strictness  con- 
fidential, it  retains  for  the  most  part  a  severely  official  character. 
There  is  hardly  any  freedom,  any  unreserve,  anything  unguard- 
ed, that  may  serve  to  mark  the  stages  or  break  the  abruptness 
of  a  change,  which   we  take  to  have  been  less  sudden  than  it 
seems,  rather  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  credit  than  on  the  evidence 
of  his  memoirs.  The  outline,  too,  of  events  and  circumstances, 
by  which  the  letters  stand  connected  and  explained,  is  thin 
although  distinct.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  ground  plan,  where 
we  find  everything  correct,  symmetrical,  and  intelligible,  but 
without  beauty  or  interest.      We  must  look  elsewhere  for  the 
philosophy  of  consistency  or  change ;  for  any  large  or  abstract 
principles  of  statesmanship;  for  any  gloss  upon    that  most 
difficult   chapter   of  constitutional   history   for   which    these 
memoirs  supply  materials.  Still  more  hopeless  is  the  prospect  of 
anecdotes,  or  sketches  of  character,  or  smart  sayings,  or  scandal, 
or  sentiment,  or  anything  that  constitutes  the  vulgar  merit  of 
memoirs.     These  things  have  their  own  place  and  fitness,  but 
if  the  public  expected  them  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  public  has 
no  reason  to  complain  of  disappointment.     Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  never  more  accurately  himself  than  in  the  cora|)ilation 
of  this  book.     Calculating,  but  not  speculative  ;  regardful  of 
things  as  he  was  incurious  of  ideas  ;  not  so  nice  about  a  name 
as  studious  of  a  result ;  governed,  but  not  overawed,  by  his 
responsibility  ;  treating  politics  as  a  pursuit,  while  too  many 
35 
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regard  it  as  a  game ;  and  the  commonwealth  as  a  trust,  thoagh 
it  is  the  high  breeding  of  party  to  use  it  as  a  eoanter ;  am- 
bitious  yet  scrupulous;  benevolent  without  the  forms  of  benevo- 
lence ;  aalf'secrificing  without  the  externals  of  heroism ;  bold, 
but  not  imaginative^  and  sagacious  though  not  ingenious ;  he 
seems  exactly  the  man  to  have  written  the  book  before  us 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  not  as  a  labour  of  love,  even  of 
self-love ;  and  to  have  composed  his  history  as  he  perfornieJ 
his  part,  for  the  ease  of  his  conscience  and  the  service  of  the 
state. 

The  book  might  easily  have  been  rendered  more  attractive, 
whether  by  the  author  or    the   editors,    but  in   that  case  it 
must    have    been      less    characteristic.      It     might    have 
made  been  more  welcome  to  the  drawing-room,   and   that 
without  any  decrease   of  value ;    but  its   present  place  is  in 
the    closet,   and    in  the    hands   of  the   advanced   stadent 
who  can  dispense  with  notes  and  scholia.  The  philosophy  lobe 
learned  in  its  pages  has  never  been  symbolizea ;  it  is  nowhere 
to  be  met  in  axioms  or  formulas  ;  it  lies  at  considerable  depth 
beneath  the  surface;  but  it  will  reward  the  inquirer  nith  some 
of  the  most  important  truths  in  the  ethics  of  the  constitution. 
"  The  origin  of  party  may  be  traced,''  writes  Lord  Brougham, 
"  by  fond  theorists  and  sanguine  votaries  of  the  system  to  a  ra- 
dical difference  of  opinion  and  principle,  to  the  ^  idem  aeniirede 
republicdy   which  at  all  times  marshalled  men  in  combinations 
and  split  them  in  opposition ;  but  it  is  pretty  plain  to  any  person 
of  ordinarv  understanding  that  a  far  less  romantic  ground  of 
union  and  of  operation  has  for  the  most  part  excited  the  indi- 
vidual interests  of  the  parties ;  the   '  idem  velle  aique  idem 
nolle,''  the  desire  of  power  and  of  plunder  which,  as  all  cannot 
share,,  each   is   desirous   of   snatching  and   holding.      The 
history  of  English  party  is  as  certainly  that  of  a  few  great 
men  and  powerful  families  on  the  one  hand,  contending  for 
place  and  power,  with  a  few  other  on  the  opposite  quarter,  as 
it  is  the  history   of  the  Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  and  the 
Stuarts.     There  is  nothing  more  untrue  than  to  represent 
principle  as  at  the  bottom  of  it — Interest  is  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  opposition  of  principles  is  subservient  to  the  opposition  of 
interest.     Accordingly,  the  result  has  been  that  unless,  pcr- 
naps,  where  a  dynasty  was  changed,  as  in  1688  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  and  excepting  on  questions  connected  with 
this  change,  the  very  same  conduct   was  held   and  the  same 
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principles  professed  by  both  parties  when  in  office,  and  by 
both  when  m  opposition.  Of  this  we  have  seen  sofflciently 
marked  instances  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  pages.  The 
Whig  in  opposition  was  for  retrenchment  and  for  peace ; 
transplant  him  into  office,  he  cares  little  for  either.  Bills  of 
pocrcion,  suspensions  of  the  constitution,  were  his  abhorrence 
when  propounded  by  Tories ;  in  place  he  propounded  them 
himself.  Acts  of  indemnity  and  of  attainder  were  the 
favorites  of  the  Tory  in  power,  the  Tory  in  opposition  was  the 
enemy  of  both.  The  gravest  charge  ever  brought  by  the  Whig 
against  his  adversary  was  the  personal  proscription  of  an 
eialted  individual  to  please  a  king;  the  worst  charge  that 
the  Tory  can  level  against  the  Whig  is  the  support  of  a  pro- 
^ription  still  less  justifiable  to  please  a  viceroy. 

"  It  cannot  surely   in   these  circumstances  be  deemed  ex- 
traordinary that  plain  men  uninitiated  in  the  aristocratic  mys- 
teries whereof  a  rigid  devotion  to  party,  forms  one  of  the  most 
sacred,  should  be  apt  to  see  a  very  different  connexion  between 
principle  and  faction,  from  the  one  usually  put  forward,  and 
that  without  at  all  denying  a  relation  between  the  two  things, 
they  discern  the  account  generally  given  by  party  men,  and 
suspect  them  of  taking  up  principles   in  oroer  to   marshal 
themselves  in  alliances,  and  hostilities  for  their  own  interests,in- 
stead  of  engs^ng  in  these  contests  because  of  their  conflicting 
principles — In  a  word  there  seems  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
interest  having  really  divided  them  into  bands,  principles   are 
professed  for  the  purpose  of  better  compassing  their  objects  in 
maintaining  a  character  and  gaining  the  support  of  the  people.*'* 
This  statement,  for  it  is  something  more  than  theory,  so 
broadly  presented  by  Lord  Brougham,  though  true  to  a  great 
extent,  is,  perhaps,  not  so  universal  in  its  application  as  even 
our  own  experience  might  lead  us  to  suppose ;  nor  do  the  facts 
themselves  inevitably   lead  to  the  conclusions  that   have  been 
drawn  from  them  or  involve  the  moral  offence  imputed  in  the 
passage.   Many  men  of  vigorous  intellect,  and   incorruptible 
.    rirtue,  having  been  rocked  and  dandled  into  statemanship, 
connect  the  well-being  of  the  state  as  a  matter  of  course  with 
the  power  of  their  party ;  and  look  upon  their  own  advance- 
tttent  as  a  happy  accident,  nay,  rather  a  necessary  condition  of 
prosperous  government.  The  weight  of  authority  the  sacredncss 
of  tntditioD,  the  spell  of  association,  accompany  them  from  be- 

*  Historical  sketches    of  Statesmen   who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
George  HI.  yd.  I.,  p.  137. 
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gitiniog  to  end,  perhaps   narrowing  the   mind  but  not    neces- 
sarily corrupting  the  heart.     Much  of  what  Lord  Brougham 
describes  is  inherent  in  human  nature — much,  perhaps,  insepa* 
rable  from  our  system  of  government ;  a  great  deal  of  it  the 
small  price  of  incalculable  advantages.  But  after  making  every 
possible  allowance,  after  straining  indulgence  to  its  lioait,  and 
trimming  Lord  Brougham's  generalities  with  probably  too  cri- 
tical a  knife,  there  yet  remain  sufScient  meanness  ana  sufficie/;/ 
bad  faith  in  party  politics  to  make  his  averments  substantially 
true.     The  small  ambitions,  the  sordid  interests,  the  obscene 
avidities,  the  ravening  claims,  hungry  in  proportion  to  their 
emptinesii,  and  clamorous  in  the  degree  of  their  immoralitj,  the 
vigilance  eager  to  be  lulled,  and  the  virtue  that  wait^  to  be  de- 
flowered, are  too  familiar  as  the  offspring  of  party  in  its  most  re- 
pulsive aspect,  not  to  be  easily  recognized  even  when  hmned  bj 
a  less  skilful  hand  than  that  of  Brougham.  The  instances  of  men 
in  power  who  have  sacrificed  conviction  and  the  empire  to  ofBce, 
to  party,  to  weakness,  or  to  cowardice^  are  too  numerous.  You 
have  no  occasion  to  look  for  them.  There  is  scnrre  a  great  name 
since  the  Uevolution  that  does  not  represent  delinquency  such 
as  we  have  been  describing.     Lord  North's  administration  per- 
haps is  the  most  signal  as  well  as  the  most  disastrous  instance 
of  adherence  to  a  policy  condemned  by  reason  and  conscience, 
in  deference  to  the  requirements  of  party  or  at  least  of  a  king. 
The  adoption  of  the  war  policy  by  Pitt  in  1793  mainly  with  a 
view  to  the  monopoly  of  office ;  the  abandonment  of  the  Catholic 
claims  aiid  the  repudiation  of  his  own  pledges  by  the  same  min- 
ister in  1804j  ;  the  tenderness  of  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh 
for  the  conscience  of  George  IV.  a  tenderness  which  so  com- 
pletely seared  their   own ;  the  bad  system  of  open  questions 
by    which   dishonesty  was  perpetuated  under    the    style   of 
compromise,    as    ladies    of  uncertain    reputation,    not   only 
get   the  brevet  rank  of  honest  women,  but  a  safe  and  pro- 
tected  range   of  license,  by  a  change  of  name ;  the  intimate 
conviction    impressed    upon    the    minds  of  statesmen    that 
office  is  essential  to  usefulness,  a  conviction  fortified  by  the 
belief  that  tiey  are  essential    to  office,  and  gliding  smoothly 
into   the  persuasion  that  office  is  its  own  reward :  these,  with 
other  and  innumerable  proofs  in  later  years,  which    we  for- 
bear to  mention  as  they  are  still  the  proper  matter  of  party 
comment,afford  sufficientevidence  that  the  morality  of  party  stands 
in  need  of  a  reform  ;  and  that  the  reform  requires  to  be  deep  aud 
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w  '.(le.  Perhaps,  indeed,  tlie  present  disorganized  state  of  parties 
is  the  precursor  of  some  such  change,  but  it  has  not  taken  that 
shape,     or    given    itself    out    as    such.    On    the    contrary, 
the  last  general  election  furnished  the  nnost  pregnant  example 
of  party  spirit  in  quest  of  a  principle,  and  taking  up  with  a 
cry.     Weary  in  its  chace  after  even  a  phantom  of  protection, 
it  crimped   "  No  Popery,''  a  more  villanous  and  disreputable 
spectre  still ;  and,  after  wandering  in  dry  places  through  its  term 
of  probation,  it  came  back  to  the  swept  and  garnished  house 
from  wliich  it  had  been  expelled,  not  with  new  doctrines  or 
purer  principles,  but  with  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  itself. 
But  if  the  boundaries  of  party  have  been  at  all  confused, 
and  whether   the  confusion  be  for  in  good   or   in  evil,  Sir 
Ilobert  Peel  was  certainly  the  man  who,  by  his  adoption  of 
the  Catholic  claims,  unsettled  the  allegiance  of  men  to  party, 
even  although,  hke  him,   they  may  not  have  transferred  it  to 
duty.     It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  consider  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
at  least  up  to  a  certain  period,  as  a  patron  of  religious  freedom. 
Lord  Grenville  was  undoubtedly  a  confessor  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  and  sealed  his  confession  with  much  sacrifice.   Were  it 
not  for  his  adherence  to  these  claims,  and  to  the  principle  of  the 
claims,  he  might,  as  Lord  Brougham  very  truly  observes,  have 
held  the  first  place  in  the  councils  of  the  state.     Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  never,  or  at  least  not  till  a  very  late  period,  a  convert 
to  the  principle  of  religious  liberty.     He  had  certain  interests 
very  much  at  heart;  these  interests  be  believed  to  be  the  most 
precious  in   and  to  the  state ;  he  came,   in  the  course  of  his 
experience,  to  believe  these  interests  compromised  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  Catholic  disabilities  ;  and,   having  once  arrived  at 
this  conclusion,  he  resolved  to  assert  the  dignity,  liberty,  and 
duty  of  the  statesman  in  upholding,  at  whatever  cost  to  him- 
self and  to  his  party,  the  interest  best  approved  to  his  reason 
and  nearest  to  his  conscience.     The  fume  of  his  self  sacrifice 
might  have  been  very  agreeable  to  those  interests,  but  his 
sacrifice  alone  could  not  have  secured  them ;  it  was  his  part  to 
save  them  first  and  then  sacrifice  himself.     He  yielded  the 
Catiiolic  claims,  not  because  he  considered  them  just,  nor  did 
he  resist  them  because  he  thought  them  unreasonable.     For 
the  purpose  of  our  inquiry  a?  or  y  may  be  substituted  for  emau- 
cipation  or  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.     Our  concern  is  with 
llie  minister  elevated  to  office  by  his  party,  and  promoting  in 
that  same  office  an  object  of  national  interest,  to  the  discom- 
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fiture,   disarray,  and  all  but  extinctioa  of  the  party   lie  wa^ 
sujiposed  to  represent. 

It  is  in  this  colder  and  less  amiable  light  that  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  h<as  chosen  to  hold  himself  out  in  his  memoirs,  but  to  Utt 
political  philosopher  it  does  not  alter  his  position  in  the  k^ 
As  friends  of  religious  freedom  we  should  be  glad  toclaim  so  dis- 
tinguished a  convert,  although  it  has  never  been  made  clear  to 
us  that  he  held  a  very  different  theory  of  religious  liberty  from 
that  maintained  by  the  friends  of  emancipation ;  but  throughoot 
these  memoirs,  in  vindicating  his  change  of  conduct,  he  rests  his 
defence  upon  no  change  oF  abstract  principle,  but  upon  grounds 
purely  political,  and  deals  v^ith  the  entire  question  as  one  of 
danger  and  expediency.  This  is  very  cleariy  put  by  himsdf,  in  a 
letter  to  the  late  Bishop  Jebb,  an  inexorable  opponent  of 
concession,  and  in  the  closing  pages  of  the  volume,  which 
recapitulate  the  motives  that  urged  him  to  undertake  the 
adjustment  of  the  Catholic  Question. 

Mr.  PcBL,  to  the  Bishop  of  Limbeick* 

Whitehall,  Febrcuury  8,  1829. 

Mt  i>ear  Lord — I  beg  to  assure  you  with  perfect  sinceritj, 
that  no  opinions  that  you  can  express  to  me,  and  no  course  of 
publio  conduct  that  you  may  feel  yourself  called  on  to  take,  can  di- 
minish the  gratification  that  I  shall  have  in  hearing  your  sentiments, 
and  still  less  my  unaffected  respect  for  your  unblemished  name  sod 
great  acquirements. 

I  am  the  last  person  to  express  surprise  that  you  should  appre- 
hend danger  from  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  bat  I  entreat 
you  dispassionately  to  consider  the  facts  I  am  about  to  recall  to  yoar 
notice,  the  prospect  which  there  is  of  being  enabled  to  maintain  per- 
manent resistance  to  concession^  and  the  danger  that  concession 
may  be  forced  upon  us  under  circumstances  much  more  unfavoursble 
than  the  present. 

In  the  first  place  there  has  been  a  division  between  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject  that  has  oov 
endured  sixteen  years. 

Secondly,  It  has  been  found  necessary,  in  carrying  on  the 
Government  of  this  country  for  the  last  twenty  five  vears,  not  to 
exclude  from  the  councils  of  the  King  such  men  as  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
late  Lord  Melville,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr.  Canning.  Tbeir 
exclusion  from  the  Government  in  times  of  pressing  difficulty  was 
impossible.  Their  admission  into  it  produced  disunion  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  tended  to  advance  Roman  Catholic  interests.  Tbeir 
inability  immediately  to  carry  their  views  into  effect  made  them  pro- 
bably more  decided  in  their  language  as  to  the  necessity  of  ultimste- 
ly  adopting  those  views. 
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Thirdly,  The  opiaions  of  th«  young  men  who  are  now  entering 
into  public  life,  and  who  are  likely  to  distinguish  themselves,  are, 
with  scarcely  ao  •zeeption,  if  with  one,  in  favour  of  an  adjustment 
of  the  question. 

Fourthly,  In  the  course  of  the  last  six  months.  England  being 
at  peace  with  the  whole  world,  has  had  five-sixtha  of  the  infantry 
force  of  the  United  Kingdom  occupied  in  maintaining  the  peace  and 
'\n  police  duties  in  Ireland.  I  consider  the  state  of  things  which  re- 
quires such  an  application  of  military  force  much  worse  than  open 
rebellion. 

Fifthly,  There  has  been  established  an  intimate  union  between 
tue  Houuin  Catholic  laity  and  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  ;  in 
consequence  of  that  union  the  representation  of  the  counties  of 
Waterford,  Monaghan,  Olare,  and  Louth,  has  been  wrested  from  the 
hands  of  the  natural  aristocracy  of  those  counties ;  and  if  the 
present  state  of  things  is  to  continue,  if  parties  in  Parliament  are 
to  remain  so  nicely  balanced  that  each  can  paralyse  the  other,  that 
one  can  prevent  concession,  the  other  can  prevent  restraint  and  con- 
trol, we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  see  sixty  or  seventy  Radicals 
sent  from  Ireland  when  a  General  Election  shall  take  place. 

Sixthly,  The  state  of  society  in  Ireland  will  soon  become  per- 
fectly incompatible  with  trial  by  jury  in  any  political  cases.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  discovered  their  strength  in  respect  to  the 
elective  franchise.  Let  us  beware  that  we  do  not  teach  them  how 
easy  it  will  be  to  paralyse  the  Government  and  the  law,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  substitute  some  other  system  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence for  the  present  system. 

If  this  be  the  state  of  things  at  present,  let  me  implore  you  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  condition  of  England  in  the  event  of 
war. 

Would  an  English  Parliament  tolerate  for  one  momenta  s  tate 
of  things  in  Ireland  which  would  compel  the  appropriation  of  half 
her  military  force  to  protect  or  rather  to  control  that  exposed  part 
of  the  Empire? 

Can  we  forget,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  Ireland,  what  hap- 
pened in  1762,  what  happened  in  1793?  It  is  easy  to  blame  the 
concessions  that  were  then  made,  but  they  were  not  made  without 
an  intimate  conviction  of  their  absolute  necessity  in  order  to  pre- 
vent greater  dangers. 

My  first  impression  is  that,  unless  an  united  Government  takes 
the  whole  condition  of  Ireland  into  its  consideration,  and  attempts 
to  settle  the  Catholic  Question,  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  neces- 
sity of  settling  it  at  some  future  period  in  a  manner  neither  safe  to 
Protestant  establishments,  nor  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown  of  England. 
Remove  the  differences  as  to  civil  disabilities,  and  I  think  the 
i  Protestant  mind  will  be  united  against  Popery  in  a  ten  times  greater 
^earee  than  it  is  at  present. 

Excuse  the  haste  in  which  I  am  obliged  to  write  on   a  subject  of 
such  vast  importance. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

Robert  Pekl. 
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Bishop  of  LiMBRiCK  to  Mr.  Pbbl. 

Februarjll,  1829. 

Mt  dear  Bin — I  ImfO'  reconsidered  (for  they  were  not  new  to 
me)  all  the  arguments  in  your  letter  with  the  utmost  calmoest  aod 
delibt^atiun  m  my  power.  The  result  has  been  an  increased  conWc- 
tlon,  if  possible,  that  in  finitely  more  difficulties  and  dangers  will  at- 
tach to  coticesision  than  to  uncompromising  resistance. 

That  our  atate  is  most  awful  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  conceal  from 
ti^yself.  The  Papi&ts  of  Ireland  indeed  know  their  strength ;  bat 
their  chief  Htrength  lies,  and  they  know  that  too,  in  the  weakness  of 
(vut  Govern tnent*  After  a  long  period  of  misrule,  with  an  apuall- 
iug  military  force  in  the  country,  no  substantiTO  measure  has  bees 
taken  nithin  the  last  &ix  months  of  total  anarchy  against  the  agita- 
tors and  against  treason  worse  than  open  rebellion.  On  the  con* 
trarjt  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  have  been  discountenanced 
almost  as  Rnemies.^ts  enemies  encouraged  altogether  as  frieodi  : 
and,  humanlj  speaking,  under  such  a  system  nothing  can  save  us. 

But  my  u I ciniate  reliance  is  placed,  where  it  cannot  be  shaken, 
in  Uivin*?  Providence.  I  trust  that  all  will  yet  be  right;  but,  in 
the  mean  ttnie»  in  defence  of  all  that  is  dear  to  British  Protestants, 
I  am  cheer fuHv  prt^'pared,  if  necessary,  as  others  of  my  Order  have 
formerly  done  to  lay  down  life  itself. 

VV  itb  every  feeling  of  personal  kindness, 

I  have,  &c, 

John  Limb&ick*** 

Of  opponents  of  another  class  equally  determined  with  the  Bishop 
to  resist  the  nieaisure  of  relief,  but  less  charitably  disposed  towards 
its  author^  there  were  abundant  examples  among  the  constituent 
body  whose  confidence  1  had  the  misfortune  to  forfeit. 

If  it  Imd  bt:eti  alleged  against  me  that  the  sudden  adoption  of  a 
different  policy  had  proved  the  want  of  early  sagacity  and  foresight 
on  my  part*-l?  the  charge  had  been  that  I  had  adhered  with  too 
much  pertinacity  to  a  hopeless  cause>s-that  I  had  permitted  for  too 
long  a  period  I  lie  engagements  of  party  or  undue  deference  to  the 
wishes  qf  eonstituenta  to  outweigh  the  accumulating  evidence  of  an 
approaching  necessity — if  this  had  been  tho  accusation  against  me,  I 
might  find  it  more  difficult  to  give  it  a  complete  and  decisive  refu- 
tation. 

But  the  charge  (ireferred  by  those  whose  favour  and  goodwill  1 
had  forfeited  was  the  opposite  of  this;  it  was  that  1  had  without 
any  sufficient  renson,  nay  that  I  had  from  pusillanimous  and  un- 
worthy motives?,  counselled  the  abahdonment  of  resistance,  which 
it  woulii  have  been  easy,  as  well  as  wise,  to  continue  unabated. 

1  mubt  leave  it  to  others  to  determine,  after  weighing  the  eri- 
deuce  which  I  have^adduced,  and  that  additional  evidence  to  which 
the  lajise  of  time  wUl  no  doubt  give  access,  whether,  at  the  period 
that  concession  was  determined  on,  the  reasons  in  favour  of  conces- 
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sioo  as  opposed  to  continaed  and  uncomproinising  resistance  did  or 
did  not  preponderate. 

Of  mj  own  motives  and  intentions  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak. 
Pnstllanimitj — the  want  of  moral  courage — would  have  prompted 
a  very  different  course  from  that  which  I  pursued.  If  I  had  been 
swayed  by  any  unworthy  fears — the  fear  of  obloquv— the  fear  of  re- 
sponsibility^the  fear  of  Parliamentary  conflict — 1  might  have  con- 
cealed my  real  opinion— -might  have  sheltered  myself  under  the 
dishonest  plea  of  a  false  consistency,  and  have  gained  the  hollow  ap- 
plause which  is  lavished  upon  those  who  inflexibly  adhere  to  an 
opinion  once  pronounced,  though  altered  circumstances  may  Justify 
and  demand  the  modification  or  abandonment  of  it. 

If  I  had  been  stimulated  by  personal  ambition — that  sort  of  am- 
bition, I  mean,  which  is  content  with  the  lead  of  a  political  party, 
and  the  possession  of  official  power — I  might  have  encouraged  and 
deferred  to  the  scruples  of  the  Sovereign,  and  might  have  appealed 
to  the  reli^ous  feelings  of  the  country  to  rally  round  the  Throne 
for  the  mamtainance  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  protection 
of  the  Roval  conscience. 

From  the  imputation  of  other  motives  still  more  unworthy,  the 
documents  I  now  produce  will,  I  trust,  suffice  to  protect  my  memory, 
1  can  with  truth  ii2ffirra,  as  i  do  solemnly  affirm  in  the  presence  of 
Mmigbty  God,  **  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  all  desires  known, 
and  from. whom  no  secrets  are  hid,"  that  in  advising  and  promoting 
the  measures  of  1629  1  was  swayed  by  no  fear  except  the  fear  of 
public  calamity,  and  that  I  acted  throughout  on  a  deep  conviction 
that  those  measures  were  not  only  conducive  to  the  general  welfare, 
but  that  they  had  become  imperatively  necessary  in  order  to  avert 
from  interests  which  had  a  special  claim  upon  my  support — the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  and  of  institutions  connected  witn  the  Church-* 
an  imminent  and  increasing  danger. 

It  may  be  that  I  was  unconsoiouslv  influenced  by  motives  less  per. 
fectly  pure  and   disinterested — by  the  secret  satisfaction  of   being, 

-when  the  waves  went  high. 


A  daring  pilot  in  extremity.*' 

But  at  any  rate  it  was  no  ignoble  ambition  which  prompted  me  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  a  desperate  conflict,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sub- 
mit to  the  sacrifice  of  everything  dear  to  a  public  man,  excepting 
the  approval  of  his  own  conscience,  and  the  hope  of  ultimate  justice. 

ROBERT  PEEL. 

Many  Roman  Catholics  from  the  date  of  Emancipation,  and 
nearly  the  entire  body  at  a  later  period,  conceived  an  eialted 
idea  of  the  services  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  feeling  warmed 
into  admiration,  or  even  into  something  liice  enthusiasm,  during 
the  papal  aggression  ferment  in  1851,  when  the  only  states- 
men, with  one  or  two  distinguished  exceptions,  who  opposed 
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the  popular  movement,  were  those  who  had  remaioed  to  the 
last  under  the  leadership  and  cherished  the  memory   of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.    The  warmth  of  these  sentiments,  it  is   evident, 
has  suffered   some  abatement  since  the  publication  of  the 
Metnoirs,  and  no  one  oould  be  altogether  unprepared   for  the 
clisappointment  expressed  by  mnnj  at  the  Bomewhat  chilly 
doctrine  in  the  extract  just  quoted.     The  reason,  however,  of 
this  feeling  is  not  very  solid — Sir  Eobert  Peel  never  that  ire 
are  aware  embodied  in  words  any  opinion,  or  set  of  opinions, 
with  which  these  last  are  at  variance,  and  he  is  no  mare  to  be 
held  accountable  for  the  fancies  of  his  admirers  than  for  tho^ 
of  his  traducers.     Still   it    cannot,    but    be  interesting  to 
compare  the  estimate  formed  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  by  the  more 
thoughtful  and  educated  Boman  Catholics  a  few  years  back, 
with  the  impression  apparently  communicated  to  them  by  the 
present  volume,and  for  this  purpose  their  well  known  organ,  the 
Lublin  Review,  may  be  taken  to  represent  their  opinions  viih 
tolerable  accuracy.     Accordingly,  in  a  paper  upon  Edmund 
Burke  (No.  LXVIL,  April,  1853),  we  find  the  foUowin^ 
certainly  not  unwilling  tribute  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  iu  which 
his  merits  are  thrown  into  considerable  relief  by  the  reflections 
of  the  essayist  upon  a  living  statesman. 

But  in  noticing  some  of  the  reroltitions  of  opinion,  whether  sup- 
posed or  actaal,  m  pablic  men,  it  would  hardly  be  forgiven  in  ds 
Catholics,  if  we  were  to  neglect  a  passins;  allusion  to  those  connected 
with  the  honoured  name  of  Peel.    There  is  little  in  common  between 
Burke  and  him,  nor  do  there  exist,  that  we  know  of,  any  of  those 
salient  points  of  difference  that  furnish  matter  for  an  historical  par- 
allel.     Burke  had  to  repel  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  while  Peei 
as  frankly  confessed  to  change  ;  and  whatever  name  that  change  myj 
take, we  owe  his  memory  a  worship  for  it,  which  it  never  could  be  ours 
to  deny  or  stint.     His  motives  are  not  to  be  curiously  or  irreverendy 
scanned,  for  though  he  may  not  have  had  for  our  faith  the^me  tender, 
respectful,  and  almost  filial  reverence  as  Burke,  he  looked  upon 
ourselves  as  countrjmen,and  brethren  in  rii^ht ;  as  children  of  the  same 
ereat  empire  and  gracious  sovereign.     We  have  so  lately  suffered 
from  far  different  changes  of  conduct  and  opinion,  that  we  are  in  a 
proper  tone  of  mind  to  study  his,  and  we  might  propose  the  manner, 
even  if  not  the  substance,  of  them  to  all  who  contemplate  a  chtnge 
or  foresee  its  probability.     It  was  no  part  of  Ait  changes  to  dischar^f 
splenetic  insults  on  those  he  had  left,  or  what  he  had  uttered  without 
dignity,  to  retract  without  grace.     He  flung  no  smoky  firebrands  to 
bum  himself  in  the  attempt  to  stamp  them  out,  or  surrounded  abor- 
tive projects  of  vexation,   with    misty   threats  ;  exaggerating  to  the 
dimensions  of  persecution  the  petty  deformities  of  annoyance.     If  be 
had  to  work  a  change,  he  spurned  any  tricky  expedients   for  doing 
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it,  aod  alon^  with  the  pedaatrjr  of  his  school,  rejected  all  iniBisterial 
Kleigbt  of  hand.  Hit  oourie  majr  have  been  eccentric,  it  was  not 
erratic  :  let  him  steer  where  he  might,  he  always  anchored  where  he 
ought;  let  public  clamour  and  public  fanaticism  bear  down  upon  him 
as  they  would*  he  neither  defied  their  power  with  proud  words,  nor 
conjured  their  rage  with. mattered  spells;  he  flung  no  chains  into 
the  surge,^  h«  laid  uo  stripes  upon  it,  out  neither  did  he  propitiate  it 
with  libaiionf ,  or  appease  it  with  despairine  towal  He  relied  upon 
hlmsel£^  met  it  full  upon  his  prow,  steered  right  on,  broke  it,  and 
rode  through.  His  were  changes  we  could  scarce  bsjrter  for  a  con- 
siitenoy  leas  glorious  than  that  of  Burke. 

We  next  quote  froio  a  paper  on  the  Peel  Memoirs  in  the 
last  DQmber  of  the  same  joanial,  in  which  the  feeling  of 
disappointment  to  which  we  have  adverted  is  expressed,  not 
ungracefully  it  is  true,  nor  in  a  cavilling  spirit,  but  with  a 
good  deal  of  positiveuess  aud  decision.  The  reviewo.r,  after 
copying  the  last  pages  of  the  volume,  goes  on  to  say — 

It  is  hard  to  refuse  to  s^mpathi&e  with  an  avowal  so  open  and  so 
direct  from  the  heart.  U  is  still  more  difficult  to  do  so,  when  we 
carry  our  thoughts  back  to  the  angry  and  excited  period,  the  still 
painful  recollections  of  which  no  doubt  inspired  the  tone  of  indignant 
earnestness  which  characterises  this  appeal — when  we  recall  the 
charges  of  *' imbecility,  pusillanimity,  and  irreligion"  from  which 
even  men  like  Southey  could  not  forbear,  when  we  see  what  was 
done  under  the  most  honorable  motives  openly  described  as  '*  a  de- 
ceiving  of  friends  and  a  betrayal  of  the  constitution  ;*'  above  all, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  very  plea  of  necessity,  by  which  alone 
the  ministry  sought  to  vindicate  their  change  of  policy,  was  broadly 
stigmatised  as  a  plea  of  their  own  creation — a  plea  arising  out  of  a 
danger,  the  growth  of  which  they  had  themselves  knowingly,  wilfully, 
ajid  even  treacherously,  tolerated,  or  rather  fostered. 

And  yet  while,  viewing  his  conduct  under  these  relations,  it  would 
be  ungracious  and  ungenerous  to  withhold  our  sympathy  from  one 
who,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  obloquy  to  which  he  exposed 
himself,  bad  the  courage  to  brave  it  in  our  cause,  we  doubt  whether 
there  bean?  Catholic  who,  with  all  his  admiration,  and  gratitude 
for  the  author  of  these  Memoirs,  will  not  rise  from  their  perusal 
with  a  feeling  of  vague  disappointment,  if  not  of  absolute  regret.  It 
cannot  fail  to  strike  him  painfully  that,  although  there  is  not,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  an  unfriendly  sentiment  or  - 
a  disrespectful  phrase  in  reference  to  the  Catholic  Church,  yet 
neither  is  there  a  single  word  or  phrase  from  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  infer,  that  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Peel  on  the  Catholic 
Question  arose  from  a  higher  motive  than  that  of  political  expediency, 
or  perhaps  it  might  better  be  said,  of  political  necessity.  Not  a  word 
occurs — whether  in  his  correspondence  at  the  time,  or  in  the  obser- 
vations and  communications  by  which  it  is  now  accompanied,  or  in 
the  general  narrative  in  which  the  course  of  events  is  reviewed — 
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which  can  he  coTi^trupr]  into  a  retractation  of  those  opinions  on 
the  abstract  justice  of  the  case  which  he  had  professed  throaghout 
his  earlier  career; — not  a  word  of  real  sympathy  with  the  Calholic 
struggle  for  equality,  or  of  regret,  much  less  of  indignation,  st  tb« 
long  course  of  intolerant  exclui>ion  of  which  they  had  been  the 
victims.  The  author  of  this  Memoir  never  once  -rises  beyond  tb« 
level  of  a  politician,  we  had  almost  said  a  partisan  ;  oor  is  there  i 
sinffle  principle  brought  forward,  whether  in  the  many  discussioos 
which  took  place  between  him  and  his  colleagues,  or  in  the  various 
state  papers  submitted  to  the  King,  to  the  cabinet,  or  to  his  private 
friends,  which  could  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  political  phil- 
osophy. In  no  phase  of  his  life  does  Sir  Robert  Peel  appear  more 
unmistakeably  as  the  statesman  or  rxprdtbhct,  *Uian  in  the 
records  which  he  himself  has  left  of  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic 
Question. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  due  in  justice  as  well  a*i  in 
gratitude,  to  confess,  that,  having  once,  from  whatever  motive,  taken 
a  decided  course  on  this  momentous  topic,  his  after  conduct  wu 
marked  by  the  highest  principles  of  honour,  and  by  the  most  graceful 
and  generous  frankness.  If  his  papers  exhibit  no  evidence  of  avowed 
sympathy  with  Catholics,  neither  do  they  bear  a  trace  of  secret 
hostility,  or  what  would  be  worse,  of  insidious  friendship.  If  there 
be  in  them  no  show  of  a  desire  to  favour,  yet  neither  is  there  anr 
show  of  a  disposition  to  undermine.  8ir  Robert  Peel  had  the  good 
sense  and  the  manliness  to  abandon  the  petty  devices,  by  which, 
under  the  name  of  securities,  former  legislators,  even  those  most 
favorable  to  Catholics,  had  sought  to  mar  the  benefit  which  they 
offered,  and  to  fetter  the  liberty  which  they  conferred.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  few  restrictive  provisions  by  which  his 
measure  of  relief  was  accompanied,  were  meant  to  remain  a  dea<l 
letter ;  and  were  rather  intended  to  disarm  the  opposition  of  the 
antagonists  of  Catholic  liberties,  than  to  restrict  these  liberties,  or 
to  limit  the  fulness  of  their  exercise.  If  his  measure  of  concession 
was  tardv*  it  was,  when  it  came  at  last,  generous,  graceful,  compre* 
hensive,  beyond  the  dreams  of  former  emancipators,  and  we  may  add, 
beyond  the  hopes  of  many  among  the  most  sanguine  of  Catholics 
themselves. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  last  paragraph  especially  of  this 
extract.  As  was  the  case  in  all  Sir  Robert  Peel's  political  (dis- 
tinguishing them  from  his  politico-fiscal)  measures,  the  concep- 
.  tion  was  outdone  by  the  execution,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  at 
least.  Catholics  have  no  reason  to  cancel  a  line  or  recall  a  word 
in  the  expression  of  their  gratitude.  The  securities  with  which 
even  the  original  friends  of  concession  proposed  to  confine  and 
stunt  it,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  opposition,  would  have 
gone  farther  to  demoralize  the  Catholic  emancipated  than  his 
disabilities  had  degraded  him  unrelieved.  He  should  have 
purchased  the  being  free  or  being  not  half  free  of  the  city  at 
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a  great  price  indeed.     Outside  the  constitution  lie  had  been 

an  object  partly  of  pity  and  partly  of  dread  ;  within  he  must 

l\ave  been  sacred  to  contempt.     It  would  have  been  left  for 

him  either  to  preserve  his  dignity  by  keeping  aloof,  or  forfeit 

his  pride  and  independence  the  moment  he  approached.  Fetters 

are  at  all  events  more  respectable  for  a  man  than  leading  strings, 

and  Prometheus  under  the  beak  of  the  vulture  is  greater  than 

Hercules  nnderthedisciplineof theslipper.  Thus^itwas  proposed 

to  make  the  admission  of  Catholics  depend  upon  a  yearly  vote ; 

or  to   give    them  only  a  few yearsHrial in  the  first  instance; 

or,  to  limit  their  numbers  in    Parliament;  or    to  restrict 

lUeir  privileges;   or  confine  them    to    neutral    ground,    by 

excluduig  them  from  the  discussion  of  certain  questions;  or  to 

interfere  in  the  election  of  bishops  and  intercourse  of  ecclesiastics 

with  Borne,  by  establishing  an  inspection  of  bulls  and  rescripts. 

The  idea  was  even  entertained  of  applying  to  the  body  politic 

one  of  those  little  ingenuities  of  torture,  one  of  those  perpetual 

blisters   that  act  with  such   wonderful  vigour  in   Baden  or 

WuTiemberg,  a  board  of  direction  for  ecclesiastical  matters 

composed  of  lay  Catholics,  to  mediate  between  the  Protestant 

sovereign   and  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  ;  and  to  keep  up 

that  agonizing  itching  and  luxurious  scratching  which  it  is  the 

delight  of  Oerman  pedantry  to  contrive  for  the  unhappy  states 

subjected  to  its  practice.     But  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  above  the 

pohcy  of  governing  by  an  Irish  row.     He  of  course  knew  that 

in  carrying  his  measure  he  might  be  enabled  to  destroy  the 

credit  of  half  a  dozen  of  laymen,  perhaps  to  bring  a  notable 

pottion  of  the  clergy  into  suspicion — to  maintain  a  chronic 

fever,  not  fatal  to  life,  but  destructive  of  enjoyment — to  keep 

a  few  traitors  in  pay,  and  a  whole  nation  of  malcontents  in 

anger,  powerless  against  the  state  and  useless  for  its  service — 

yet  he  saw  no  condition  of  security  in  disorder ;  for  he  felt  that 

to  weaken  conscience  is  not  to  strengthen  loyalty,  and  that 

you  cannot  have  public  virtue  if  you  humble  public  spirit. 

Under  this  impression  he  discarded  the  securities,  and  gave  as 

permanent  a  character  to  the  relief  measure  as  perhaps  was 

pos&ible  under  the  circumstances.  The  two  or  three  restrictions 

embodied  in  the  bill  were  intended  and  contrived  more  for 

tffect  than  use  (as  was  well  known  at  the  time),  and  as  the  event 

has  proved.     It  is  quite  evident  that  the  measure,  as  it  stands, 

is  provisional  and  incomplete,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 

that  its  author  himself  looked  upon  it  in   that  light.     The 
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The  endowment  of  Maynooth  was  nothing  more  or  1^ 
complement  to  the  relief  act ;  and  though  it  had  the  up] 
of  a  bribe  to  the  prevailing  agitation,  there  is  now  little 
its  having  been  one  of  a  projected  series  of  well  conaide 
sores,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  certaintj  have  prop 
carried  had  time  and  opportunity  been  given  to  him.  Ii 
speech  as  a  minister  of  the  crown,  he  stated  tiif  deliher 
ion,  after  sixteen  years*  experience  of  the  relief  act,  that 
tial  equality  should  be  established  in  Ireland  betweej 
Catholic  and  Protestant;  thereby  affirming,  in  the  fii 
that  his  own  measure  had  not  created  that  desirable 
and  secondly,  giving  his  successors  to  understand  1 
were  tu  expect  his  countenance  and  oid  in  the  furth 
tach  measures  as  they  might  propose  to  Padiament  f 
rectification  of  the  position  of  Roman  Catholics  in  n 
the  Established  Church  and  to  the  state. 

From  all  this  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  tliat  S 
Peel  in  oflBce  was  prepared  to  deal  with  Irish  politics 
that  it  has  not  entered  into  the  hearts  of  other  stai 
conceive^  Since  his  retirement,  not  an  effort,  not  a 
a  hope,  has  been  contributed  by  men  in  power  toi 
satisJaction  of  claims  that  all  admitted  were  up  to 
unsatisfied.  The  distinguished  statesman  who  sitcte 
explained  and  jastified  Irish  discontent,  in  the  sixte 
after  the  emancipation  act,  by  an  illustration  from  p 
"Tou  cannot,"  he  said,  "require  a  prisoner  to  ace 
his  captivity,  because  you  have  enlarged  his  windo 
creased  his  sun-light/'  He  was  undoubtedly  right* 
acting  on  behalf  of  others  can  take  an  instalment  ofrig 
of  all  demands ;  and,  when  a  nation  h  in  question, 
criminal  to  compound  for  justice  than  to  compound 
Yet  it  is  humiliating  to  think  that  neither  the  mir 
spoke  these  words  in  opposition,  nor  the  men  who  advi 
most  radical  and  comprehensive  changeSj  have  eve 
pledge  of  their  belief  since  their  accession  to  power, 
other  hand,  the  representatives  of  a  great  narty  in 
appeal  to  passions  they  are  predcterminea  not  t 
encourage  cries  they  never  can  appease^  and  throw  up 
for  Maynooth  in  Irelahd,while  they  rail  at  it  in  Eng 
their  consistency  is  never  impeached,  they  go  baldly  tot 
and  thank  Heaven  they  are  not  like  other  men^  palt^ 
faith,  traitors  to  their  party,  keepers  of  evil  compani 
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eel ;  <Hi  the  eontniryy  their  morale  they  say,  nre  pure,  and 
ave  purged  their  club ;  they  quote  the  right  authors  ten 
I  day,  and  they  give  the  right  dinners  at  the  proper  place ; 
ititliug  themselves  on  every  score  to  the  praise  of  honesty 
nth.  But  these  things  are  the  vulgarities  of  political 
S  they  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  parliamentary  jesters,  and 
1  not  tempted  to  pursue  the  subject  much  farther.  In  onr 
ly  mistaken  view.  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  political  morality  is 
evere,  and  approaches  more  nearly  to  perfection,  than  any 
cli  constitutional  history  takes  notice,  and  we  can  afford  to 
s  this  conviction  without  going  into  the  niceties  of  a  de- 
vhich  apph'es  itself  to  every  matter  of  accusation,  and 
i  him  to  have  regulated  his  public  conduct  by  the  code 
rate  honor,  unlike  so  many  whose  private  worth  has  been 
traint  upon  political  unworthiness. 
i  here  we  close  this  branch  of  the  subject  with  an  extract 
goes  to  show  that  Sir  Robert  Feel  in  abandoning  the 
ed  securities,  was  prompted  to  that  course  not  merely 
ense  of  the  weakness  of  any  such  guarantees)  but  by  a 
mfidence  in  the  generosity  and  right  feeling  of  those  he 
>out  to  enfranchise. 


re  were  three  different  classes  of  "  security*'  that  might  he 
ted.  The  first  and  the  chief  security  was  in  the  aholitioa  of 
distinctions  between  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  which 
i  suspicion  and  distrust  in  the  loyalty,  and  fidelity,  and  civil 

of  the  Roman  Catholic,  in  the  opening  to  him  of  all  the 
!8  to  honour  and  poHtieal  power,  in  the  consequent  discourage- 
»f  hostile  designs  and  irregular  ambition,  in  the  breaking  up 
»e  combinations  dangerous  to  the  State  that  then  were  of 
ual  recurrence  in  Ireland,  and  owed  their  origin  and  their 
th  to  the  sympathiea  awakened  and  confirmed  by  a  common 
nee. 

»  was  a  moral  as  distinguished  from  a  legislative  security, 
i  a  security  foimded  on  a  generous  confidence  in  the  loyalty 
Roman  Catholic*  and  on  the  hope  that  he  would  have  new 
s  for  attachment  to  a  Constitution  from  none  of  the  privileges 
eh  he  was  to  be  hereafter  debarred. 

ras  possible  no  doubt  to  suggest  other  securities,  securities 
ed  by  law,  against  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
it  there  was  necessity  for  |:reat  caution  lest  such  securities, 
it  being  of  any  real  value  in  themselves,  should*  by  implying 
itinuance  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  detract  from  the  emcacy 
moral  security  to  which  I  have  referred, 

more  1  considered  the  subject,  the  more  I  was  disposed  to 
m  all  thought  of  legislative  securities,  of  imposing  restrictions. 
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for  instance,  on  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  admii»«.b 
liament,  or  of  maintaining  distinctions  of  any  kind  jd  re&|] 
capacity  for  power,  or  tne  exercise  of  power,  leg^islative  ■ 
between  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic. 

There  ia  no  more  strikiDg  feature  in  the  chara 
career  of  Sir  Bobert  Feel  than  the  devoted n ess  ti-ilh  i 
friends  adhered  to  him  in  the  great  crisis  vt  Im  Uf 
withstanding  the  absence  of  all  impolsiveuess  or  wan 
his  eloquence ;  notwithstanding  the  perfectly  unim] 
reasoning  which  seems  to  have  guided  him  in  his  i 
and  led  others  to  adopt  them,  it  does  not  appear  thai 
who  came  within  the  reach  of  his  influence  esc 
fascination  of  his  noble  character.  The  poorer  of 
deep  attachment  is,  if  not  an  argument,  a  very  usu 
mitant  of  genius,  and,  when  those  who  conceive  the  at 
are  men  of  honor,  the  object  of  it  can  hardly  be  w; 
virtue.  Nothing  could  be  warmer,  more  touching, 
affectionate,  than  the  zeal  and  sympathy  which  Iiis  fr 
plajed  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  moment  of  triul 
the  storm  which  he  and  thej  so  clearly  foresaw  wa^  c 
its  gloom  and  intensifying  its  rage,  they  gathered  n 
with  eager  and  auticipative  solicitude,  and  challenge 
in  his  obloquy  like  a  portion  of  their  inheritance,  L 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  at  the  time  actively  engager 
moting  Peers  return  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
him — *'  Send  me  word  of  anything  that  tends  to  alle 
difBculties  and  mitigate  your  struggles."  Mr.  Yerm 
course  of  a  letter  expressive  throughout  of  j 
admiration,  says — "1  did  not  think  1  should  e 
concerned  myself  with  Oxford  politics,  but  believing 
interests,  and  those  of  the  Church  Establishment,  i 
taken  out  of  your  hands  without  detriment  as  weU  as 
to  ourselves,  I  entreat  you  to  authorise  your  friends  t 
you  again,  and  I  proffer  a  zealous  cooperation  w 
wishes."  Dr.  Marsham,  the  Warden  of  llerton 
Lord  Bathurst,  and  Mr.  Berners,  all  wrote  in  a  simi 
(Dr.  Marsham  had  already  expressed  his  opinion 
University  would  disgrace  itself  if  it  failed  to  return  t 
and  the  result  of  their  labors,  though  not  \That  the; 
cnlated  upon,  is  recorded  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel  with 
pride.  "I  find,"  he  says,  "this  paper  giving  an  g 
the  minority  which   supported  me.     '  Mr,   Peel  pt 
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less  than  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  and  had  twice  as  many  first 
men,   14  out  of  20  professors,   and  24  out  of  28  prize 

the  ^4  prize  men  having  gained  36  prizes.  Of  Christ 
ch  (the  College  of  both  candidates)  Mr.  Peel  had  39  first 
men,  his  opponent  only  8 ;  he  had  also  all  the  noblemen 
voted,  4  deans  oat  of  5,  and  333  clergymen,  as  an  ar- 
mt  for  the  No  Popery  and  Church  in  danger  men/ '' 
tlioagh  it  does  not  appear  for  the  present  to  drop  in  with 
current  of  our  observations,  we  offer  no  apology  for 
ng  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  description  of  the  last  spasm  of 
trance,  in  the  darkest  and  therefore  most  appropriate  cell 
e  worst  heart  in  England.  It  is  now  well  known  that  no 
,  nor  even  Jacobite  family,  not  Balmerino,  Mar  nor  Lovat, 
cordially  detested  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  than  the 
y  to  which  it  gave  the  crown.  ffever  sat  four  more 
mgh-paced  despots  on  the  throne  of  England  than  the  four 
ges.  Without  the  boldness  of  the  Tudors,  or  happily  for 
selves  the  infatuation  of  the  Stuarts,  they  were  as  tyran- 

as  either,  and  as  untaught  as  the  latter,  though  more  pru- 
or  perhaps  more  timid.  Hallam  says,  in  a  tone  rather  too 
fiphant  for  a  professing  friend  of  conscience,  that  many  of 
amily  of  the  Princess  Sophia  '^  had  been  a  little  wavering 
our  Act  of  Settlement  became  a  settlement  of  their  faith  ]** 
^his  was  true  of  the  family  of  Brunswick  in  their  political 
more  than  their  religious  creed.  Despots  in  all  the  con- 
ration  of  their  German  littleness,  the  family  of  Brunswick 
the  glorious  revolution,  sat  frowning  upon  each  other  like 
h  and  Sin,  in  the  allegory.  The  one  ^'  the  likeness  of  a 
ly  crown'*  had  on,  not  the  regular  legitimate  sort  of  thing 
its  full  suit  of  prerogative  jewels,  but  a  may-fair  business 
tnchbeck  and  paste,  while  the  other,  threatened  by  the  un- 
ral  appetite  of  the  wearer,  had  reason  to  say,  and  often  did 
n  substance  if  not  in  terms — 

"  Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 

Grim  death  my  son,  and  foe 

***** 

And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour, 

*  *        But  that  he  knows 

Ilia  end  with  mine  involved,  and  knows  that  1 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morsel  and  his  bane. 

he  reigns  of  the  four  Georges  were  a  succession  of  intrigues 
list  the  bill  of  rights,  and  anything  in  the  form  of  right  or 
36 
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liberty.  The  Third  of  ihem  organized  a  band  of  aatrai 
the  King's  friends^  that  overrode  his  own  ministers, 
administration  and  opposition  equally  at  defiance.  Fc 
devouring  the  revolution  he  dismembered  the  empire 
son,  aa  we  shall  see,  was  prepared  to  stake  Ireland  i 
ohance  of  war  on  the  very  eve  of  the  revolution  of  18 
nil  her  wrongs  unredressed,  and  the  public  mind  opei 
lessons  as  might  be  learned  from  France,  Belgium,  a 
land  herself^  just  then  entering  upon  the  struggle  foi 
which  was  only  conceded   to  the  fear  of  revolution. 

I  took  my  seat  on  Tuesday  the  3rd  of  March.  We  had 
our  deliberations  in  Cabinet  up  to  that  time,  and  had  ag 
perfect  unanimity  on  the  general  outline,  and  indeed  on  tl 
of  the  several  measures  to  be  proposed  to  Parliament, 
under  the  impression  that  we  had  the  sanction  (the  relui 
tiunly,  but  still  the  complete  sanction)  of  the  King  for  oui 
ings.  fieing  anxious  that  there  should  not  be  a  momen 
cessary  delay,  1  gave  notice  on  the  3rd  of  March  that  I 
Thursday  the  5th  call  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Co 
that  part  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  which  related  to 
of  Ireland,  and  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  und^T 
Roman  Catholics  laboured. 

In  the  interim  circumstances  wholly  unforeseen  occuri 
appeared  for  a  time  to  oppose  an  insuperable  barrier  to  ai 
progress  with  the  measures  of  which  the  actual  notice 
thus  given. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  Srd  of  March,  the  King 
ed  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  my 
tend  His  Majesty  at  Windsor  at  an  early  hour  on  the  folic 
We  went  there  accordingly,  and  on  our  arrival  were  us 
the  presence  of  the  King,  who  received  us  with  his  osus 
and  cordiality. 

He  was  grave  and  apparently  labouring  under  some  ar 
uneasiness. 

His  Mijesty  said  that  wo  must  be  fully  aware  that  it  l 
him  the  greatest  pain  to  give  his  assent  to  the  propoai 
to  him  by  his  Cabinet,  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to 
collective  advice  on  the  Catholic  Question,  and  still  great 
feel  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  act  upon  the  adv 
he  had  received. 

His  Majesty  then  observed,  that  as  the  question  was  ab 
brought  forward  in  Parliament,  he  wished  to  have  a  pre 
sonal  conference  with  those  of  his  Ministers  whom  he  had  i 
on  this  occasion  to  attend  liim,  and  whom  he  must  regard 
responsible  for  the  advice  tendered  to  him.  He  said  that 
to  receive  from  us  a  more  complete  and  detailed  explanat 
manner  in  which  we  proposed  to  effect  the  object  we  badii 

Upon  this  requisition  from  His  Majesty,  being  probably  i 
liar  with  the  details  of  the  measure  which   I  nad  to  subi 
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of  Commons  on  the  following  ilay,  I  proceeded  to  explain 
o  the  King.     I  observed  to  His  Mujesty  tliat  the  chief  impedi- 

0  the  enjoyment  of  complete  civil  privileges  bj  his  Roman 
ic  subjects  was  the  obligation  to  make  the  Declaration  against 
ibstRntiation,  and  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacj  as  qualifica- 
[>r  sti«h  privileges — that  we  proposed  to  repeal  altogether  the 
>ntion  against  Transubstantiation,  and  to  modify  in  the  case  of 

1  Catholics  that  part  of  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  which  relates 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  superiority  of  the 

:his  reference  to  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  the  King  seemed 
tirprised  and  said  rapidly  and  earnestly,  "  What  is  this?  you 
do  not  mean  to  alter  the  ancient  Oath  of  Supremacy  1  "  He 
■  d  to  each  of  his  Ministers  on  the  point.  We  explained  to  H  is 
:y  that  we  proposed  that  to  all  his  subjects,  excepting  the 
1  Catholics,  the  Oath  should  be  administered  in  its  present 
&nd  that  the  Roman  Catholic  should  be  required  to  declare 
:h  bis  belief  that  no  foreign  Prince  or  Prelate  hath  any  teni- 
>r  civil  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  or  preeminence,  di- 
or  indirectly,  within  this  realm.  We  added,  that  if  the 
1  Catholic  was  still  required,  before  his  admission  to  office 
Parliament,  to  declare  his  belief  that  no  foreign  Prelate  hath 
;ht  to  have  any  spiritaal  or  ecoleeiastical  jurisdiction,  power, 
seminence  within  the  realm,  the  measure  of  relief  would  be 
ling;  that  an  effectual  impediment  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
ges  would  remain  unremoved. 

King  observed,  that  be  that  as  it  might,  he  could  not  possibly 
it  to  any  alteration  of  the  ancient  Oath  of  Supremacy — that 
I  exceedingly  sorry  that  there  bad  been  any  misunderstanding 
essential  a  point — that  he  did  not  blame  us  on  account  of  that 
ierstanding — that  he  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  in  the  explan- 
xrhich  we  had  previously  given  to  him  in  writing  there  had 
ny  concealment  or  reserve  on  this  point :  still  the  undoubted 
as  that  he  had  given  his  sanction  to  oor  proceedings  under 
prehension  with  regard  to  one  particular  point,  and  that  a 
inportant  one,  namely,  the  alteration  of  the  Oath  of  Suprem- 
ind  he  felt  assured  that  our  opinions  would  be  in  concurrence 
is  own — that  a  sanction  so  given  ought  not  to  be  binding  up- 
Sovereign,  and  that  His  Majesty  had  no  alternative  but  to 
t  his  consent,  if  the  measure  to  which  it  had  been  given  under 
roneoQs  impression  were  tojia  fide  disapproved  of  by  his  de- 
le and  conscientious  judgment. 

answer  to  this  appeal  we  expressed  our  deep  concern  that 
had  been  any  misunderstanding  on  so  important  a  matter,  l)ut 
itire  acquiescence  in  the  King's  opinion  that  His  Majesty  ought 
>  be  bound  by  a  consent  unwarily  given  to  important  public 
ires  under  a  misapprehension  of  their  real  character  and  im- 
After  a  short  lapse  of  time.  His  Majesty  then  said,  <'  But 
this  explanation  of  my  feelings  what  course  do  you  propose  to 
A  my  Ministers?"  He  observed  that  notice  had  been  given  of 
sdings  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  following  day  ;  and 
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addressing  himself  particularly  to  me,  who  had  charge  of 
ceedings,  said,  **Now>  Mr.  Peel,  tell  me  what  course  jroa  ] 
take  to-morrow.'*  I  replied  that,  with  all  deference  and  i 
His  Majesty,  I  could  not  hare  a  moment's  hesitation 
course — that  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  had  justified  th< 
expectation  that  the  Qoremment  intended  to  propose  m< 
the  complete  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  ciril  inca 
that  I  had  vacated  the  seat  for  Oxford  on  the  assumption 
measures  would  be  proposed — that  the  consent  of  the  Houi 
mons  had  been  eiven  to  the  Bill  for  the  Suppression  of  t 
Catholic  Association,  if  not  on  the  express  assurance,  at 
the  full  understanding,  that  the  measure  of  coercion  woul< 
diatelv  followed  by  the  measure  of  relief— thai  I  must 
entreat  His  Majesty  at  once  to  accept  my  resignation  of 
to  permit  me  on  the  following  day  to  inform  the  House  of 
that  unforeseen  impediments,  which  would  be  hereaftei 
prevented  the  King's  servants  from  proposing  to  Parli 
measures  that  had  been  announced— that  1  no  longer  he) 
of  the  Home  Department,  and  that  it  was  my  painful  du 
draw  the  notice  which  had  been  given  in  my  name. 

The  King  put  a  similar  question  to  the  Duke  of  Wellii 
replied  that  he  desired  to  be  permitted  by  His  Majest; 
from  office,  and  to  make  to  the  House  of  Lords  an  ann 
to  the  same  effect  with  that  which  1  wished  to  make  tu 
of  Commons. 

The  Chancellor  intimated  his  entire  acquiescence  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellineton  and  I  proposed  to  pursue. 

His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  express  his  deep  regret  tha 
not  remain  in  his  service  consistently  with  our  sense  of  I 
pubb'c  duty.  His  Majesty  said  moreover  that  he  could  i 
prised  at  our  decision,  or  blame  us  for  the  conclusion  at 
had  arrived. 

Our  interview  with  His  Majesty  lasted  for  the  long  pe 
hours:  there  was  unintermitted  conversation  during  i 
time,  but  nothing  material  passed  excepting  that  the 
which  I  have  faithfully  reported.  At  the  close  of  the 
the  King  took  leave  of  us  with  great  composure  and  greai 
gave  to  each  of  us  a  salute  on  each  cheek,  and  accepted  oi 
tion  of  office,  frequently  expressing  his  sincere  regret  at  t! 
ty  which  compelled  us  to  retire  from  his  service. 

The  following  passages,  having  reference  to  this  int< 
extracted  from  the  Memoranda  left  by  Lord  Eldon  of  the 
tion  which  he  had  with  His  Majesty  a  few  weeks  subsc 
our  conference  with  the  King. 

Lord  Eldon  saw  the  King  on  the  28th  of  March  and  o 
of  April.  In  the  account  of  the  conversation  of  the  first 
following  passage. 

Lord  Eldon's  Memoranda. 

*'  The  King  complained  that  he  had  never  seen  the  Bills 
that  he  was  in  the  state  of  a  person  with  a  pistol  presei 
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,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fall  hack  upon,  that  his  Ministers  had 
pned  (I  think  he  said  twice  at  the  time  of  my  seeing  him)  to  re- 

the  measures  were  not  proceeded  in,  and  that  he  had  said  to 
Go  on,'  when  he  knew  not  how  to  relieve  himself  from  the  state 
:h  he  was  placed,  aod  that  in  one  of  these  meetings,  when  resig. 
was  threatened,  he  was  urged  to  the  sort  of  consent  he  gave 
it  passed  in  the  interview  between  hira  and  his  Ministers,  till 
terview  and  talk  had  brought  him  into  such  a  state  that  he 

knew  what  he  was  about,  when  he,  after  several  hours  said 
n.' "--See  5 10,  vol.  vii.  CampbeWs  ChancelLjrs. 
(peaking  of  his  interview  with  the  King  on  the  second  day, 
Bildon  observes:— 

116  led  to  the  King's  mentioning  again  what  he  had  to  sav  to 
?«/.  In  the  former  interview  it  had  been  represented  that, 
luch  conversation  twice  with  his  Ministers,  or  such  as  had 
lown,  he  had  said  *  Go  on  ;*  and  upon  the  latter  of  those  two 
ma,  after  many  hours*  fatigue  and  exhaustion  by  the  fatigue  of 
sation,  he  bad  said  '  Cfo  on.'     He  now  produced  two  papers, 

he  represented  as  copies  of  what  he  had  written  to  them,  in 
he  assents  to  their  proceedings  and  going  on  with  the  Bill, 
;  certainly  in  each,  as  he  read  them,  very  strong  expressions 
pain  and  misery  the  proceedings  gave  him." — CafftpbelVit  CkuU' 
»  vol.  vii.  p,  512. 

d  Eldon  must  have  misunderstood  the  account  which  he  re- 
from  His  Majesty  of  our  interview  with  the  King.  In  the 
>1ace  there  was  only  one  interview  such  as  that  to  which  1 
'eferred — one  interview,  1  mean  between  His  Majesty  and  his 
er^  in  which  the  offer  of  resignation  was  made.  In  the  sec- 
lace  His  Majesty  did  not  give  at  the  close  of  the  interview 
«ion  to  '*  Go  on."  His  Majesty  accepted  from  each  of  us  the 
'  of  resignation,  and  we  returned  to  London  under  the  full 
Lsiou  that  the  Government  was  dissolved — at  least  that  we  in- 
ally  were  no  longer  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  On  our  re- 
0  London  we  joined  our  colleagues  who  were  assembled  at  a 
&t  dinner  (I  think  at  Lord  Bathur^t's),  and  announced  to  their 
e  astonishment  that  we  had  ceased  to  be  members  of  the 
nment. 

udden  change,  however,  took  place  in  the  King's  intentions, 
ate  hour  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  March  the  King  wrote 
r  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  informing  him  that  His  Majesty 
)ated  so  much  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  form  another  ad- 
ration,  that  be  could  not  dispense  with  our  services  ;  that  he 
therefore  desire  us  to  withdraw  our  resignation,  and  that  we 
It  liberty  to  proceed  with  the  measures  of  which  notice  had 
^ven  in  Parliament. 

5  Duke  of  Wellington  sent  immediately  this  letter  to  me :  I 
10  copy  of  it,  and  am  giving  from  memory  the  purport  of  this 
be  following  communications  with  the  King  on  the  same 
;t. 

her  the  Duke  of  Wellington  observed  in  sending  this  letter  to 
r  I  suggested  to  the  Duke  in  returning  it,  that  after  what  had 
i  in  the  morning,  the  mere  permission  by  His  Majesty  to  pro- 
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feed  with  the  measures  was  not  sufficient  autboritjr ;  anc 
f'Ught  to  make  a  further  reference  to  the  King  for  the  purp 
certaining  distinctly  whether  we  were  authorized  to  assui 
ment  that  the  measures  in  contemplation  were  proposed  b; 
the  entire  consent  and  sanction  of  His  Majesty. 

Accordingly  a  reference  to  this  effect  was  made  to  Hii 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  an  answer  was  received 
King,  giving  us   full  authority  to  proceed  with  the  me; 
question. 

For  the  purpose  of  silencing  all  cavil  ou  this  sul^ect*  in 
those  measures  on  the  following  day  in  the  House  of  Co: 
commenced  my  speech  in  this  manner  : — 

"  I  rise  as  a  Minister  of  the  King,  and  sustained  by  th 
thority  which  belongs  to  that  character,  to  vindicate  tl 
given  to  His  Majesty  by  an  united  Cabinet,*'  &c,,  &c. 

We  Lave  allowed  ourselves  this  rather  lengthy  extract 
in  the  philosophy  of  agitation,  it  would  be  a  great  m 
leave  out  of  view  the  conscience  of  the  King,  even  of  sue 
as  George  IV.,  not  the  conscience  which  is  supposed  to 
keeping  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  the  conscience 
considered,  however  erroneously,  to  reside  in  the  Rojrj 
The  scruples  of  George  IV.,  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  ( 
would  be  perfectly  unexplained  phenomena  in  prcsen 
bad  life,  did  we  not  constantly  find  the  most  decided  hi 
viding  the  same  breast  with  the  most  unbounded  imi 
Lonis  XIV.  and  James  II.  are  sufficiently  striking  exai 
this  strange  union  to  place  the  fact  itself  oeyond  control 
though  it  may  yet  be  a  question  from  what  source  the  sc 
George  IV.  proceeded.  His  father,  it  is  not  unlikely,  1 
conscience,  uninformed,  stupid,  and  obstinate  as  it  was 
seemed  as  if  the  son  borrowed  it  for  the  occasion,  or  got 
thing  like  it.  At  one  juncture  we  find  the  Prince  of  Wale 
that  ''he  owes  it  to  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  charact 
he  trusts  will  appear  in  every  action  of  his  life,  in  ^ 
situation  placed,  to  declare  that  the  irresistible  impuls 
duty  and  affection  to  his  beloved  and  afflicted  father  Ic 
to  dread  that  any  act  of  the  regent  might  in  the  smaller 
have  the  effect  of  interfering  with  the  progress  of  the  801 
authority."*  The  com  position  of  the  letter  is  ascribed  by  tl 
of  Buckingham,  from  whose  book  we  have  borrowed  the 
to  Sheridan,  but  the  sentiments  were  adopted  byGeorg 
certainly  is  difficult  to  suppose  thattheauthor  of  ihatlett 
the  man  and  the  son  that  he  was,  could  ever  have  ha< 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  daring  the  Hegency,  hj  1 
of  Buckingliam  and  Chandos,  vol.  I .  p.  32. 
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science  of  his  own,  or  seriously  appropriated  another  man's  even 
for  a  time*     Hence  the  gravest  argument  against  his  con- 
scieiifje  having  suffered  violence  in  the  settlement  of  the  Ca- 
tholic question,  is  his  appeal  to  the  sentiments  of  his  "  excellent 
and  revered  parent."     We  leave  out  of  consideration  for  the 
present  his  former  leaning  towards  the  Catholics^  because  an 
expression  of  friendship  or  attachment  on  his  part  at  once  raises 
a  presumption  of  hypocrisy  very  difficult  to  repel.     If  there 
was  nny thing  real,  or  conscientious  in  his  proceedings,  it  was 
his  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims.     Lord  Castlereagh  and 
Mr.  Canning  acted  on  the  assumption  that  his  conscience  was 
not  to  be  forced  in  this  particular ;  and  being  constitutional 
ministers,  they  were  right  in  the  assumption,  as  a  rule  of  action : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  com miUed  the  error  of  forcing 
their  own  conscience  to  acquiesce  in  a  state  of  things  which 
they  know  not  only  to  be  incurably  vicious,  but  to  grow  more 
unmanageable  by  delay.       Had  they  taken  the  same  means  to 
enlighten  the  King's  conscience  as  were  adopted  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  his  colleagues — had  they  resolutely  withheld  their  ser- 
vices until  he  came  to  distinguish  betweeii  conscience  and  in*- 
clination,  the  same  success  would  have  attended   thom    that 
attended  him,   and  the  country  should  never  have  witnep^ed 
political  agitation  reduced  to  an  art ;  and  conducted  under  great 
disadvantages,  apon  legal  and  scientific  principles,  to  Iriumpliaiit 
issue ;  begetting  other  agitations  like  itself,  destinedto  be  equally 
saocessfui  and  effecting  revolutions,  that  otherwise  never  could 
have  been  accomplished  permanently,  or  without  waste  of  blood. 
We  are  not  concerned  for  the  present  to  show  that  this 
result  of  the  pusillanimity  or  erring  judgment  of  Castlereagh  and 
Canning  was  an  advantage  to  the  state  or  the  reverse.  Agitation 
is  no  doubt  a  dangerous  science,  and  those  who  take  it  up  as 
a  profession  are  not  the  most  reputable  practitioners;  but  Sir 
Robert  Peel  certairdy  brought  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  a  king  cannot  be  indulged  with  the  possession  of  a  privy 
conscience  in  matters  of  state,  and  that  the  country  never  will 
acknowledge  its  existetice     It  is  impossible  to  apply  force  to 


*  **  If  we  were  together,"  wiites  one  of  the  GrcnviUes  to  the  Duke  of 
liuckingliam,  under  date,  *«  WhitehaU,  December  21,  1788,"  "I  could 
tell  you  some  particulars  of  the  TriDce  of  Wales*  behaviour  towards  the 
King  and  h«r  [the  Queen],  that  would  make  your  blood  run  cold  ;  but 
I  dare  not  commit  them  to  paper  because  of  my  iuformani.*' — Memoirs 
of  the  Court  and  Cabinet  of  George  III.,  from  origfiiial  tamitydocumenta, 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckinghani  aad  Chandos.    VoL  11.,  p.  bt). 
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the  conscience  of  any  man,  and  at  the  worst,  a  king  c 
have  to  choose  between  his  conscience  and  his  crc 
a  minister  has  often  to  choose  between  his  conscience  i 
place.  The  constitutional  theory  of  the  "liberam  vet<o" 
untouched,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  always  remain,  a 
competent  for  the  king  to  say  to  the  houses  of  Par 
any  morning  of  his  life,  "leRoi  s'avise,"  but  in  the 
temper  of  the  British  people,  and  notwithstanding 
love  and  worship  of  Royalty,  it  is  difficult  lo  con 
more  hazardous  experiment,  or  one  in  which  the  i^c 
would  have  greater  need  of  the  deliberatioji  im^ 
the  form  of  refusal,  than  the  exercise  of  hi:^  urn 
prerogative  in  opposing  the  wishes  of  the  nation  con^titu 
expressed.  When  the  Duke  of  York,  at  one  period  i 
succession  to  the  crown,  thought  it  becoming  U>  decla 
an  oath  he  never  would  give  his  sanction  to  a  settlemen 
Catholic  claims ;  that  declaration  was  met  by  Sheil,  in 
to  be  considered  a  most  constitutional  spirit,  by  n  counl 
an  oath  taken  up  by  the  entire  body  of  Catholics  in  i\$  soh 
sacramental  a  way,  as  the  former  oath  had  been  uti 
the  Prince ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
merical  majority  of  his  subjects  would  have  supportt^ 
the  Fourth  against  parliamentary  majorities^  in  lh< 
sion  of  the  Catholics  from  equal  rights ;  it  is  equa 
the  victory  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  j^rerog 
the  encouragement  of  its  exercise  at  a  later  period  ;  bui 
Mould  have  led  to  secret  conspiracies  hetvetn  k; 
minister,  and  perhaps  between  King  and  opposition,  to  bi 
outwit  the  people.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  tl 
desired  a  person  in  his  confidence  to  inform  the  peen 
household,  it  was  his  desire  they  should  vote  against  1 
although  he  had  already  promised  his  assent :  orui  ca 
doubted  that  the  same  king  would,  under  other  circtim 
encourage  dishonest  men  to  save  their  popularity  bv  vo 
a  measure  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  vetot 
last  resort?  We  should  then  have  the  sovereign  incun 
odium  that  so  often  falls  upon  the  House  of  Peers  ^ 
refuses  its  consent  to  measures  favoured  by  the  count 
not  demanded  ^ith  that  sternness  whicli  deprives  thu 
yield  of  all  the  grace  of  concession.  Not  only  luis  Sir 
Peel  secured  to  agitation  the  confident  assurance  tl 
sovereign  will  not  be  an  obstacle  to  the  desires  of  the 
properly  ascertained,  but  he  has  saved  the  crown  from  t 
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ger  of  a  bad  precedent,  aud  the  balance  of  the  constitution  from 
certain  derangement,  immediate  or  remote. 

The  Edinburgk  RmeWy  in  ita  last  number,  while  acknow- 
ledging that  in  this  conjuncture  Sir  Bobert  Peel  deserved  well 
of  the  country,  confesses  to  a  good  deal  of  perplexity  in  the 
attempt  to  account  for  his  previous  conduct  upon  the  Catholic 
question  without  referring  it  to  personal  ambition,  aud  is  only 
induced  to  give  up  this  interpretation  by  the  positive  certainty 
I  hat  no  personal  motive  controlled  or  even  influenced  his  course 
in  1829.  His  entire  conduct,  however,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
affirmed  to  have  resulted  in  evils  hardly  to  be  atoned  for  by 
iiis  services  and  sacrifices.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Reviewer,  Sir 
Eobert  Peel's  errors  and  their  reparation  concurred  in  bringing 
about  a  state  of  things,  the  evil  consequences  of  which  will 
make  themselves  felt  to  unborn  generations,  as  they  not  only 
loosened  or  broke  the  ties  of  party,  an  evil  of  great  magnitude 
in  the  eyes  of  the  essayist,  but  exhibited  to  the  world  violence 
and  intimidation  successful  pleaders  when  right  and  justice 
had  never  been  allowed  a  hearing,  and  was  fertile  in  examples 
of  inconsistencv  which  has  lowered  the  character  of  public 
men,  and  bewildered  the  country  in  its  choice  of  servants. 

These  observations,  it  appears  to  us,  are  rather  wanting  in 
fairness  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  memory,  and  to  a  still  greater 
extent,  though  this  of  course  is  open  to  question,  do  thev 
seem  to  us  deficient  in  sound  philosophy.  Not  to  go  through 
them  one  by  one,  as  we  have  no  particular  interest  in  Sir. 
Hobert  Peel's  defence,  it  seems  a  rather  harsh  procedure  to 
make  him  responsible  for  the  denial  of  justice  to  the  Catholic 
claims  before  his  own  time,  and  pieceing  that  denial  with  the 
i>hare  hehimself  took  in  their  adjustment,  to  impute  to  him  the 
evil  cousequences  resulting  from  the  tardy  concession  of  what 
it  is  aiisumed  could  no  longer  be  withheld.  In  the  first  place, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  nut  chargeable  with  opposition  to  the  Ca- 
tliohc  claims  put  forward  under  the  protection  of  reason  and 
principle  alone.  He  was  thrown  into  the  conflict  of  Irish 
politics,  into  that  scene  of  violence  aud  intimidation,  to  which 
it  is  complained  he  yielded,  fresh  from  "an  old  Tory 
College,"  a  boy  in  years,  aud  although  a  man  in  sense,  not 
more  than  a  man  ;  and  without  a  man's  experience.  Of  course 
he  brought  with  him  to  the  Irish  ofiice  all  the  crudities  of  his 
Tory  politics,  and  all  the  venerable  fallacies  of  the  place  he 
came  from.  The  time  for  appeals  to  reason  had  gone  by  long  be. 
fore  his  day.    The  question  had  been  taken  out  of  the  guardian. 
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s>hip  of  ilie  ftiw  Catliolic  peers  and  gentlemen  \fhn  us^ci 
pale  at  their  own  whispers,  and  never  ventured  upon 
j)etitio!i  of  the  most  drearily  legal  description^  will^ 
morseful  suspicion  of  treason,  or  misprision  of  t  rea^ 
very  least.  The  Catholics  had  gone  through  their  v 
of  salaaming  and  prostration,  and  had  promised  ue 
turn  to  it,  before  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  passed  his  *'  1: 
and  if  they  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  corutiti 
heaven,  suflered  violence,  and  that  the  violent  alone  < 
it  off,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  though  he  may  have  a 
for  a  while  to  strengthen  the  impression,  ct-rt 
done  nothing  to  originate  it.  A  vulgar  mind  uouk 
have  shrunk  from  the  reproach  of  yielding  lo  hiU 
but,  with  the  ingenuity  of  self  love,  would  most  proh 
framed  the  very  argument  against  concession  witii 
have  to  deal ;  and  we  think  the  great  glory  of  this  st^ 
to  have  encountered  in  the  discharge  of  Aixty,  uill 
courage,  the  imputation  of  moral  cowardice,  the  imp 
all  others  most  abhorrent  from  his  character;  and  yet  m 
sible  in  pretence,  that  even  those  he  more  immediate 
and  in  whose  favour  the  obloquy  was  to  be  inciirre* 
for  a  lime  at  least,  be  the  sincerest  and  most  dt 
lievers  in  the  scandal. 

The  first  few  pages  of  this  Article  will  have  siiflicTet 
that  we  do  not  consider  the  breaking  up  of  poitttcal  c 
ascribed  to  the  part  taken  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  upon  the 
Question,  the  positive  evil  it  has  been  regarded  bj  a 
point  of  fact  the  dissolution  of  party  dates  from  the  rej 
corn  laws,  and  not  from  the  Emancipation  mcas^ure 
Tile  Conservative  party  were  never  so  powerful,  so  u 
orso  disciplined,  and  never  owed  a  more  willing  allegi 
leader,  than  in  1813.  But  whatever  lessons  may  hav( 
ken  and  may  yet  be  taken  by  statesmen  from  the  event 
tlie  people  were  not  slow  to  profit  by  the  experience 
acquired ;  and  every  great  measure  passed  since  Is^ 
result  of  popular  agitation,  controlled  and  directed  h 
confederacies  of  the  O'Connell  type.  Nor  would  it  b 
omit  noticing  one  other  association  under  the  ma  riageni 
same  great  master,  which,  although  professedly  direc 
attainment  of  what  most  men  con:<ider  an  impniLlit;al 
the  Repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union;  was  undoubtedly  iris' 
in  the  promotion  of  at  least  threeimportantmeii:;inrc?,t 
of  yet  unexhausted  controversy,  popularly  kiioivn  a 
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quesU' Act,  the  Provincial  Colleger*  Act,  and  the  Ma^iiooth  En- 
dowment. Of  this  association,  too,  it  must  be  said  that  its  history 
is  incomplete  for  philosophical  purposes,  in  as  much  as  causes  be- 
yond the  range  of  human  calculation,  and  which  it  would  beim« 
possible  for  auj  statesman  to  combine,  namely^  the  death  of  its 
great  founder,  and  the  four  years  of  the  Irish  famine,  not  to  speak 
uf  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  association  itself,  united  to 
work  its  dissolution.     But  even  although  this  be  the  case  as 
10  actual  results,  it  would  not  the  less  be  matter  of  grave  and 
not  unprofitable  speculation,  to  compute  the  amount  of  power 
which  that  body  might  have  retained  upon  the  very  lowei>t 
estimate,  had  (yConnell  lived  and  the  famine  been  delayed  till 
after  the  revolutions  of  1848.     We  may  therefore  suppose 
that  reaction,  and  the  constant  adjournment  of  success,  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  May  day  without  the  promised  Eepeal, 
the  impossibility  of  providing  and  applying  continual  stimu- 
lants, and  whatever  other  elements  of  weakness  that  and  every 
other  voluntary  body  must  contain,  had  reduced  the  association 
to  its  working  staff,  its  organization  and  its  leader ;  neverthe- 
less, to  any  one  knowing  of  what  materials  these  were  composed, 
and  who  understands  how  easily  a  popular  body  cleverly  organ- 
ized is  set  in  motion,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  doubt  that  the 
revolutions  of  that  period  would  have  revived  and  re-ener^ized 
the  Eeneal  association,  so  as  to  have  made  action  of  some  kind 
iiievitaole.     Nothing  can  be  more  i>robabIe  than  that  many 
of  the  acknowledged  grievances  of  this  country  would   have 
been  redressed,   or  else  a  civil  war,  more  terrible  than  that 
\ihich  Peel  and  Wellington  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of 
provoking,  although  with  the  certainty  of  speedy  victory  for 
the  government,  must  have  deluged  the  country  with  blood 
for  a  time  and  with  tears  for  a  century. 

This  then  is  a  feature  in  popular  associations  of  a  permanent 
character  or  regular  organisation,  of  which  statesmen  or  popu- 
lar leaders  will  not  fail  to  take  account :  that  however  unpro- 
mising the  agitation  may  a})pear  at  the  moment,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  any  nioment  may  bring  forward  a 
coulingency  to  make  its  power  irresistible ;  and  neither 
the  sagacious  leader,  nor  the  sagacious  minister,  if  the  question 
be  one  of  tactics  merely ,will  rely  solely  upon  a  Fabian  policy ;  the 
oae  will  never  look  upon  the  voluntary  confeder9cy  as  below 
contempt,  nor  the  other  as  beyond  hope.  It  is  a  different  ques* 
tiou  whether  a  good  minister,  after  striking  a  balance  between 
the  dishonesty  and  honesty  of  the  movement,  will  not  put  him- 
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self  into  a  proper  fraine  of  mind  for  estimating  his  d 
garding  theagitatiun  if  upon  a  grand  scale,  as  raising  s 
tion  at  least,  of  something  that  requires  remedy.  ] 
Russell,  in  his  life  of  his  ancestor,  the  Lord  William 
lays  down  the  broad  proposition,  that  general  disco 
sufficient  ground  for  revolution.  We  are  far  from 
a  doctrine  of  such  pungency  but  after  reducing  i( 
to  what  may  be  considered  wholesome,  it  cannot 
tliat  it  is  in  the  breast  of  the  minister  alone  who  h 
with  a  general  agitation,  especially  if  it  assume  a  cl 
perseverance  and  system ;  to  inquire,  whether  its  bare 
apart  from  the  men  who  govern  or  influence  it, 
evidence  of  suHering  and  wrong,  and  an  argument  f( 
It  would  indeed  seem  that  two  elements  of  si 
necessary  to  any  political  agitation — real  wrong,  c 
or  suffering,  however  much  they  may  be  overcol 
distorted ;  and  a  man  of  real  genius  to  organize  the  i 
Without  taking  up  the  common-places  that  are 
written  about  agitation,  we  cannot  but  say  it  is 
that  these  circumstances  must  concur  to  make  i 
agitation  successful ;  otherwise  it  would  be  in  the 
every  declaimer  to  change  the  face  of  the  state  froi 
year.  Since  O'Connell's  death,  Ireland  has  seen  a 
associations  frained  upon  the  most  approved  prin 
eluding  that  which  he  left  behind,  but  they  have  all  di 
only  languish  for  want  of  genius  to  invigorate  and  gi 
Yet  it  is  not  that  Ireland  is  free  from  real  sufferiuj 
out  substantial  grievances.  For  the  present  the  mai 
ing,  but  while  the  suflering  and  the  wroiig  exist  tl 
should  never  be  unprepared  for  the  coming  of  the  m 
the  closest  and  most  careful  induction,  there  is  no  p 
more  clearly  deducible  from  all  history  than  that  tJK 

I)roduces  its  man.  Csesar  was  not  the  destroyer  ( 
iberty,  nor  Bonaparte  the  creator  of  the  FrencL 
Tlie  court  of  St.  Louis  could  not  have  produced  tl 
of  the  maxims,  nor  De  Joinville  have  written  squil 
great  ladies  of  the  Fronde.  It  would  therefore  be 
rely  upon  the  tranquillity  prevalent  in  Ireland  as  lik 
the  present  circumstances  to  become  the  normal  sta 
country, or  to  build  hoj)es  upon  the  apathy  of  the  popi 
its  alleged  devotion  to  purely  material  interests,  or  tl 
produced  by  the  traffic  in  popular  enthusiasm  for  pri 
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more  open  and  anabasbed  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere.  All  these 
things  have  no  doabt  co-operated  to  produce  the  present  tran- 
quillitjr.  of  Irebind,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  happy  the^  have  doue 
9o :  but  we  have  not  the  slightest  guarantee  for  its  continu- 
ance so  long  as  substantial  grounds  of  discontent  are  present 
to  enoottinge  agitation.  It  was  early  seen  that  the  concessions 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel^  although  conceived  in  the  most  liberal 
spirit,  introduced  an  order  of  things  purely  provisional^  and  that 
Ireland  with  the  most  anomalous  institutions  in  the  world, 
would  certainly  try  to  right  herself,  however  ungainly  or  violent 
might  be  her  efforts.   Accordingly,  in  the  lapse  of  twenty  years 
we  find  the  country  passing  through  every  stage  of  agitation, 
from  the  effervescence  of  rose  water  to  the  spilling  of  blood;  nOr 
do  we  find  in  any  instance  an  attempt  to  bring  the  provisional 
government  of  Ireland  to  a  close,  and  establish  a  settled  and 
r^lar  condition  for  her  like  that  of  England  and  Scotland. 
S^tives  and  palliatives  were  freely  applied.    The  feelings  of 
the  people  were  soothed,  and  their  confidence  gained  bv  a  free 
admission  to  the  privileges  which  had  been  secured  to  tliem  by 
the  measure  of  lb29.  Places  of  honour  and  trust  were  as  liber- 
ally and  as  gracefully  bestowed  as  circumstances  admitted ; 
and  whenever  the  popular  party  was  in  power,  men  who  were 
endeared  to  the  people  by  their  virtues,  and  tlieir  services,  ad- 
ministered the  law,  such  as  it  was,   and  with  a  gentle   and 
steady  hand.    But  the  law  was  often  such  as  no  good  man 
could  administer,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  tithe  system,  scarce 
anything  short  of  insurrection  could  procure  its  repeal  or  mod- 
ification.  Here  again  the  remedy  was  palliative,  and  the  amelio- 
ration provisional,  for  the  Church  question  has  been  allowed 
to  remain  as  sore,  and  as  smarting  as  ever.     The  injustice  was 
somewhat  diminished  at  the  time,  the  lash  was  apptied  to  a  less 
sensitive  part  of  the  nation,  but  the  slight  and  humiliation 
vere  suffered  to  continue.    The  badge  of  conquest  was  not 
removed  or  covered,  but  adjusted  merely ;  for  Ireland  must  be 
eieeptionally  treated,  not  in  reference  to  the  position  she  ought 
to  occupy  as  the  second  member  of  the  British  Confederation, 
but  in  reference  to  the  false  position  she  is  forced  to  hold,  by  the 
unviliingness  of  statesmen  to  accept  the  responsibility  which 
lies  on  them  of  providing  for  the  future  as  for  the  present.  The 
measures  of  municipal  and  electoral  reform  accorded  to  Ireland 
were  founded  upon  the  same  principle,  that  of  averting  the 
evil  day,  of  holding  by  the  provisional,  of  sacrificing  the  na- 
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tion  to  the  institution  ;  the  principle  that  man  wa 
the  Sabbath^  and  not  the  Sabbath  for  man:  anc 
effect  of  ever  J  measure  of  relief  wa«  lessened  by  its 
spirit^  and  new  and  ample  standing  room  left  for 
plans  of  agitation. 

In  the  year  1S40,  a  conservative  reaction  gave  the  ] 
adopted  that  name  a  firm  hold  of  power  under  the  ( 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  we  soon  find  O'Connell,  brmgin 
his  second  great  association  with  whose  history 
familiar,  and  for  which  the  three  Irish  measures  of 
PeePs  government  have  been  claimed  as  results.  Bu 
more  we  are  met  by  the  same  unfortunate  spirit  of 
Legislation.  The  provincial  Colleges  which  now  coi 
Queen's  University  were  stated  to  be  founded  on  the  ] 
the  University  of  London,  but  their  establishment  pr 
the  very  false  assumption  that  the  Boman  Catholics 
stand  in  the  same  position  as  the  Dissenting  body  ii 
and  that  the  supremacy  of  dignity,  if  not  of  power,  wa 
served  to  the  University  of  the  favoured  religion.  1 
were  at  the  choice  of  the  contrivers  of  that  measure 
which  would  have  provoked  a  syllable  of  comment  fr 
manCatlK)licclergy,or  involved  an  appeal  to  Rome. ' 
ships  of  Trinity  College  Dublin,  might  lo  some  exteu 
opened  to  Catholic  and  Dissenter,  or  a  second  Colle 
part  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  could  have  been 
on  liberal  principles.  That  the  former  at  least  of  th 
might  have  been  followed  without  remonstrance  an 
with  approval  from  the  Catholic  Clei^y,  is  now 
scholarships  and  even  some  professorships,  have  be 
Catholics  for  months  past  without  eliciting  an  exf 
dissatisfaction  from  a  member  of  their  body.  But  the 
of  Irish  lej^islation  prevailed ;  the  whole  question  of 
wasopened  upto  controversy;  aiid,as  might  havebeei 
controvers}'  did  not  linger;  a  measureofconciliation  ' 
ed  into  a  measure  of  exasperation;  and  the  cupisnotfi 
The  Maynooth  endowment,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  m 
gave  unmixed  satisfaction  to  the  Boman  Catholics, 
had  the  merit  of  a  permanent  character ;  but  in  our  \ 
l)rincipally  valuable  in  its  relation  to  the  measures  < 
undoubtedly  was  intended  to  begin  a  series ;  for  if  i 
expected  to  conciliatethe  entire  clergy  of  a  country  bj 
generousrly,  and  even  royally,  for  their  education,  w 
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thing  is  done  that  can  be  done  to  lower  their  status  the  mo* 
Qient  tliey  enter  the  world,  no  hope  could   be  more  futile  or 
belter   deserve    to   be  disappointed.     Upon  leaving  college 
they  find  their  episcopacy  disowned,  called  spurious,  suspected, 
guarded  against^  treated  with  hurtful  rudeness  or  more  hurtful 
courtesy.   They  themselves  are  brow-beaten  by  small  officials, 
drawn  into  unseemly  contests  by  Poor-law  Ouardiaus,  regarded 
lialf-caste  bv  country  gentlemen ;  and  it  is  expected  after  all, 
that  they   should  be  everything  their  best  friends  could  wish. 
Alaynooth  had  not  once  renewed  itself  after  the  passing  of  the 
Endowment  Act,  when  the  whole  nation^  or  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it,  went  mad  upon  the  miserable  question  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal titles  i  and  mure  reputations  founded  upon  years  of  merit 
and  sacri£ce,  were  immolated  to  the  ugly  Juggernaut   usurp-t 
\ug  the  name  of  Protestant    opinion,  than  as   many  years 
again  of  merit  and  sacrifice  can  revive.  Under  circumstances 
of  such  exasperating  a  character  as  were  involved  in  the  exten- 
sion, (gratuitous  to  say  the  least)  of  that  measure  to  Ireland, 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  endowment  of  Maynooth, 
almost    without  poUtical   value   as  a   single  and   unrelated 
measure,  should   have  an  eil'cct  upon    the    temper  of  tlie 
clergy  educated  there. 

It  that  same  measiu*e  alone  was  expected  to  have  any  effect 
upon  the  political  action  of  the  priesthood,  the  disappointment 
was  deserved ;  and  we  venture  to  predict,  that  as  long  as  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  the  class  from  which  the  priest- 
hood must  be  recruited  continues  what  it  is.  Sir  BobertPeePs 
measure  will  be  a  failiu'e  in  this  respect.  While  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  stand  in  no  definite  relation,  or  if  in  any, 
in  a  relation  of  hostility  to  the  government ;  and  until  there 
be  established  relations^  not  of  salary  or  depeudance,  but  of 
courtt3sy,confidence,andgoo<l understanding,  that  will  make  in- 
teicourse  honorable,  safe  and  easy,  the  iuterferenceof  tiie  clergy 
in  politics  will  be  no  other  than  it  is.     It  avails  nothing  to  say 
that  the  opinions  and  feehngsof  all  who  valuegoodgovermneur, 
whether  of  the  nation  by  its  rulers,  or  of  the  flock  by  its  pastor, 
are  opposed  to  the  active  pursuit  of  politics  by  the  clergy  of  any 
denomination.     It  is  not  disputed  that  the  most  discreet  use  of 
a  ))ohticaI  influence  derived  from  a  religious  character,  ia  attend- 
ed with  dangers  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  IreLind  are 
not  calculated  to   diminish.    There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
d^riliwg  upon  the   precise  nature  of  those  dangers,  but  Mny- 
nooth  alone,    under    our  provisional  government,    can    no 
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more  influence  them  than  the  sjpod  of  Saint  P( 
While  tlie  human  mind  is  constituted  as  at  pr 
while  the  actual  relations  between  the  members  c 
family  are  maintained  as  now,  the  political  acti 
clergy  flows  as  naturally  from  these  relations 
their  most  obvious  consequences.  In  other  count] 
the  cleryg  take  a  part  in  politics,  it  is  efTective  i 

I)rominenty  because  there  is  no  play  for  that  intern 
angiiage,  and  but  little  to  provoke  that  bitterness 
wliich  have  been  made  the  subject  of  reproach  to  i 
Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland.  In  such  places  question 
political,  or  even  religious  interest,  will  be  discussed 
nestness,  perhaps  with  acrimony,but  they  are  never  c 
and  organic  kind  that  will  admit  of  no  parley,  nocond: 
present  the  stemestalteniatives,challenge  the  mostsai 
probe  the  most  angry  prejudices,  and  absorb  all  tl 
because  they  involve  all  the  hopes  of  either  party, 
this  character  have  been  the  questions  agitated 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  constantly  preserving  the 
their  import,  and  the  pregnancy  of  their  consequenc 
In  Ireland,  since  O'Conneirs  death,  his  co-religi< 
had  no  political  leader,  although  they  have  had  politic 
taUi  quates.  Some  of  her  representatives  not  deficiei 
want  character,  others  possessing  character  have  no  i 
some  who  unite  character  and  ability  are  entirely  wit  I 
We  could  lay  our  finger  upon  at  least  one,  a  membc 
cient  house,  and  member  for  an  historic  county,  a  ri 
once  of  uncommon  promise,  who  having  attained  th 
ground  that  other  men  would  give  twentyyears  of  life 
oftener  to  be  found  in  the  coffee  room  than  the 
rooms ;  and  loves  better  to  discuss  a  devilled  bone,  th 
tion  that  would  be  worth  an  immortality  to  Burke, 
to  propose  to  resign,  were  he  to  say,  I  find  myself  une 
weight  of  my  name  and  the  duties  of  my  place — 
''  Un  mese  e  poco  piu  prova  lo  come^ 
Pese  '1  gran  manto  a  chi  dal  fango  '1  goa 
the  people  would  be  nothing  better  off,  for  his  succei 
probably  be  less  clever  and  equally  indolent.  It  is  not 
therefore  that  under  the  circumstances,  the  priesthc 
be  politically  as  well  as  morally  the  heart  of  the  uatioE 
rising  and  sinking  to  the  play  of  national  excitement,  < 
the  current  of  national  blood,  and  sympathetic  to  th 
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national  suffering.  But  then  it  will  be  said  thepriesthood  form 
(he  heart  of  anoSier  system,  so  different  from  any  civil  consti- 
tation,  and  the  life  it  has  to  diffuse  through  the  mystic  mem- 
ben  of  which  it  18  the  centre,  is  something  so  unlike  the  spirits 
that  drcalate  through  the  body  politic,  that  it  seems  difficult  for 
the  one  principle  to  animate  two  organizations  so  dissimilar.  In 
reply,  the  most  ardent  clerical  politician  will, admit  that  such  a 
state  of  things  is  not  quite  w.holesome  or  natural,  but  he  will 
challenge  yon,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  unanswerably,  to  provide  a 
remedj.  The  priesthood  is  recruited  almost  exclusively  from  the 
emphatic  people,  and  the  Z^M^^Newspa per,  which  professes  to  be 
as  familiar  with  the  physiology  and  habits  of  the  Irish  landlord^ 
as  with  what  it  considers  the  analogous  instincts  of  wolves  and 
tigers,  attributes  the  misery  and  humiliation  of  Ireland,in  a  great 
measure,  to  its  landlords.  Before  the  young  student  leaves  his 
family  for  Maynooth,  his  knowledge  of  nn  Irish  landlord  is  some- 
what more  accurate  than  that  of  the  Ihnes.  lie  has  been  exposed 
to  influences  which  no  subsequent  training  can  ever  wholly  coun- 
teract.    His  mind  has  taken  its  shape  and  become  rigid  to  any 
other  formation.  He  was  a  close  observer  of  the  ejectment  process 
before  he  heard  of  Bellarmin  and  Thomas  of  Aquinas,and  he  was 
familiar  with  bailiffs  and  drivers  before  he  knew  of  £)ean  or  Be- 
dell.    We  perhaps  look  drowsily  and  not  very  often  over  a  para- 
graph in  the  morning,  paper,  to  the  effect  that  the  under-sheriff, 
Ur.  John  Noakea,  proceeded  with  a  detachment  of  constabulary 
to  execote  an  "  habere*'  at  the  suit  of  Thomas  Styles,  Esq.  on  his 
Manor  of  Dale,  and  levelled  or  unroofed  so  many  houses.  Per- 
haps we  do  not  even  glance  at  the  letter  of  a  clerical  correspon- 
dent, under  the  headingof  ''wholesale  evictions  in  the  county  of 
Mayo."     We  read,  or  omit  to  read  all  this  as  if  it  were  as  far 
from  ua  in  time  and  place,  as  the  proscription  of  the  second 
triumvirate,  or  the  massacres  of  Timour  the  Tartar.    Not  so 
the  student  of  Maynooth.     He  has  been  a  witness,  possibly  a 
sufferer.      The  iron  has  entered  his   soul  and  burned    the 
scenes  into  his  memory.    In  vain  may  such  a  man  go  to  May- 
nooth— ^in  vain  shall  he  ?ubject  intellect  and  will  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  place — in  vain  shall  he  leave  politics  at  the  door, 
and  as  vainly  shall  the  jealous  rule  visit  with  expulsion  the 
second  offence  of  reading  a  newspaper.    To  little  purpose  will 
he  set  a  guard  over  his  heart,  chastise  every  feeling  of  resent* 
raent,  and  believe  he  has  succeeded  in  repressing  it.    Let  the 
icstraiut  once  be  removed,  restore  the  student  to  the  light 
87 
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and  movement  of  the  world ;  and  the  fire  ihat  slumU 
rage  at  its  first  contact  with  the  air,  and  the  rtood  of  bi 
raories  pour  in  faster  and  more  furioue  than  if  they  hi 
been  excluded.  "Our  soul  hatli  passed  through  a 
perhaps  our  soul  had  passed  through  a  water  insuppoi 

The  new  priest  will  not  at  first  admit  all  this  to 
but  the  example  of  his  seniors  in  the  ministry  wil 
aid  the  reaction  of  his  old  feelings.  He  now  stands  an 
an  inflnence  which  it  is  scarce  possible  to  exriggerate 
simple  and  primitive  family.  He  sees  it  without  an? 
of  coherence  within,  and  with  do  friendly  pressure  froir 
to  induce  coherence,  unless  what  he  and  his  bret  hren  m; 
The  people  do  not  know  their  strength,  but  he  can 
direct  that  strength.  He  owes  it  to  his  flock,  from  wl 
hands  his  own  support  is  supplied,  and  that  of  riva 
wrung.  The  mutual  relations  of  protection  and  guidatic 
The  love  of  kindred,  class,  and  religion  animates  hin 
political  opponents  are  the  enemies  of  all  three,  t 
triumph  unopposed  unless  the  priests  opposie.  As 
Ireland  is  governed  provisionally  Maynooth  cuu  di>  t 
and  in  that  little  there  is  no  prospect  of  increase. 

Yet  in  this,  the  principal  Irish  measure  of  the  tim< 
two  subordinate  measures  of  halting  and  doubt  lid  co: 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  in  the  Eepeal  agitati 
all  its  heartburnings  and  vanities,  the  Irish  goveniin< 
Robert  Peel  was  consumed.  The  free  trade  ndminia 
Lord  John  Russell  was  even  more  barren  of  results 
measure  of  a  political  or  social  character,  was  abati< 
presence  of  the  famine — unless  perhaps  the  bill  for  em 
Queen  to  renew  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Court  i 
which  resulted  in  an  Act  disabling  the  Court  of  K< 
renewing  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Queen.  But 
describe  the  picture  presented  by  Ireland  during  £ha 
period,  or  who  will  charge  upon  any  govemniftnt  of 
men  all  the  n»isery  and  all  the  errors  of  the  time  i 
dead  putrified  in  the  haunts  of  life^  and  the  living 
ghastliness  were  more  spectral  than  the  dead ;  w 
brawn  of  the  strong  man  and  the  bosom  of  the 
collapsed  in  a  week,  and  hung  loose  and  shrivelled  u| 
starting  bones ;  when  shapes  of  the  stature  of  infancy, 
famine,  follies  of  disease,  reeled  along  the  roads/as 
as  Silenus,  not  with  the  fumes  of  the  grape  but  with  t 
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of  ilrcotn position  ;  when  auxiliary  work  houses  rose  like  ex* 
ItnUtioiis  from  the  rotting  fields,  and  the  fever  hospitals  daily 
ilisoharged  their  choking  wards  into  the  common  pit,  daily 
to  jfsanw  them ;  as  the  now  empty  churches  had  been  used 
to  Ttnew  their  congregations  for  successive  Masses? 

If  anything  could  have  moved  wild  laughter  in  the  throat 
of  death,  Ireland  would  have  laughed  to  see  her  own  appearance 
after  the  extraordinary  presentment  sessions  of  this  period  had 
done  their  work.     Here  were  new  roads  half  finished,  and  old 
roads  more  than  half  destroyed — ^here  an  artificial  defile  or  costly 
preeipicey  and  there  a  highway  stopping  short  at  the  perpen- 
dicular section  of  a  hill— designs  so  strangely  adopted  and  so 
suddenly  abandoned,  that  Mr.  Mitchell  claimed  them  with  great 
show  of  reason  as  a  providential  arrangement  for  his  intended 
n^uenlla.      Scenes  liKe  these  must  haunt  the  dreams   of  a 
defaulting  railway  contractor,  when  even  in  slumber  he  finds 
himself,  amid  half  pierced  tunnels,  abortive  cuttings,  crumbling 
«nbankments,  and  creditors,  as  was  actually  the  case  in  the  go* 
vernment  works,  pooncing  upon  his  wheel  barrows  and  picks. 
Was  it  then  to  be  expected  that  amid  the  din  and  whirl  of  rival 
theories,  of  cheooical  nostrums  for  the  cure  of  the  diseased  root, 
o(  culinary  efforts  to  provide  a  substitute,   of  economical 
quackery  for  the  entire  crisis,  of  mills  for  the  preparation  of 
starch  out  of  the  potato,  and  receipts,  for  the  manufacture  of 
soup  oot  of  nothing— in  the  confusion  and  vexation  of  a  hun« 
dred  experiments  and  a  hundred  failnres,  with  millions  gasping 
for  food  as  ravenous  as  JP^ug  wolves,  as  helpless  as  unfledged 
lirmets,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  ministers  should  ffnd  time 
for  political  and  social  legislation  ? 

In  the  early  part  of  this  interval  O'Gonnell  died,  and  all 
sid  or  embarrassment  from  him,  his  organization  or  hi& 
doctrines  was  at  an  end.  In  a  few  weeks  he  was  followed 
b;  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  the  excellent  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland ;  and  under  the  succeeding  administration  of 
Lord  CSarendon,  a  nobleman  of  much  experience,  undoubted 
ability,  and  good  intentions,  a  season  of  great  difficulty  and 
great  opportunities  ensued.  The  difficulties  to  some  extent 
were  overco^ne ;  others,  the  growth  of  that  period,  hold  their 
ground,  but  one  and  all  they  devoured  the  opportunity,  and 
eventhing  done  or  attempted  in  Ireland  daring  that  period 
was  povisional.  Lord  Clarendon  made  some  attempts  to 
esttbhsh  a  proper  and  dignified  intercourse  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates,  but  each  attempt  was  defeated,  partly  by  the 
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misfortaiie  of  Lord  Clarendon's  antecedents,  for  all  of  wl 

hardly  consider  him  responsible;  partly  by  the  spirit  of 

\vhich  he  was  in  Ireland  to  administer.     His  name  was 

first  place  mixed  up  that  of  the  notorious  Mr.  Borrow 

subsequently  stood  in  disagreeable  neighbourhood  wi 

of  Mr.  Birch.     There  was,  moreover,  a  suspicion  of  ai 

subtile  odour  of  diplomacy, supjiosed  to  pervade  his  siirap 

most  straight-forward  movements,  that  could  nut  fail 

hurtful  to  his  influence.    People  smiled  at  the  idea  of  be 

to  reach  the  depth  of  Clarendon's  words,  their  very  c 

was  an  argument  of  doubt  and  despair,  for  men  tbnt  cu 

any  variety  of  meanings  for  an  official  common-place,  a 

ed  by  a  clear  and  |)ertinent  expression  of  opinion.   Ti^e  t 

tive  fancy  was  unable  to  realize  the  idea  of  Lord  Clarendt 

ante-diplomatic  period.  It  was  said  he  required  no  more 

than  the  infant  Mercury,  that  his  very  nurses  were  Iran 

into  attaches,  and  the  nursery  into  a  "  salle  des  confe 

where,  while  retaining  the  usual  preference  of  infants  for  a 

in  the  third  person,  he  avoided  the  ungraramaticf»l  ii*t  of 

and  always  lisped  himself  "  the  undersigned."  Xay,  it 

lievedthat "  he  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity*' t<D  coa 

ther  for  a  pony ;  thai  having  done  so,he  drew  up  a  protoc 

conference,  which  was  even  then  a  model ;  and  that  in  k 

riper  years  he  never  negotiated  a  transfer  of  taffy  at  a  d 

tage,  or  without  assuringthe  other  parties  of  **  his  tlistii 

consideration."  He  was  looked  upon  and  approached  »^ 

of  Rajah  Brooke,  partly  governor  and  partly  diplomat i&t, 

dependent   republic  under  the  tropics,  not  of  Heave 

faction,  and  that  he  was  sent   there  to  wheedle,  to  ! 

to  intimidate,  to  keep  quiet,  to  keep  down,  anything 

but  to   govern  a  country  whose   constitution,    liberl 

laws,  were  settled  upon  a  solid  and  assured  found ution. 

We   are  not  sponsors  for  this  class  of  opinions,  or 

which  impeach  the  sincerity  of  Lord  Clarendon's  actioi 

brief  interval  between  the  commencement  of  his  nJmin 

and  the  revolution  of  1848.  The  government  of  tlmt  c 

sufficiency  of  real  faults,  and  neglected  opportuuitie 

swer  for,  without  overloading    its  responsibility   wi 

failures  :  but  no  matter  how  fair  the  intentions  of  L 

rendon,  or  how  large  the  discretion  allowed  him  by  hi^ 

roent,  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  law,  by  which  ail  guve 

must  in  sonie  degree  be  influenced*  were  such  as  to  maki 

most  powerless.  The  spirit  and  policy  of  the  law  are  bar 
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ler  of  surprise.  Our  code,  if  code  it  can  be  called,  is  the  growtli 
of  an  age   when  the  rights  of  conscience  were  no  where  un- 
derstood, and  the  reigning  intolerance  of  thei>e  kingdoms  perse- 
cuted Ireland  after  a  style  compared  to  which  the  massacres  of 
Alba  were  amercy^  and  St.  Bartholomew's  eve  a  midsummer's 
night  dream.     We  are  prepared  to  find  the  laws  redolent  of 
the  spirit  of  these  years,  and  to  hope  for,  rather  than  expect  it's 
exorcism  ;  but  it  is  time  for  ministers  who  live  in  other  days, 
when  the  light  and  warmth  of  tolerance  have  beautified  the  face  of 
society,  to  act  upon  a  policy  different  from  that  of  the  laws.     As 
a  dry  question  of  government  they  ought  to  do  so.     In  dealing 
with  the  Catholic  people,  and  more  especially  with  the  Catholic 
clergy,  suspicion  has  always  been  the  starting  point,  or  rather, 
as  a  German  would  say,  the  standpoint  of  the  government; 
and  then,  with  a  singular  inconsistency,  they  seem  to  expect  that 
distrust  should  not  beget  distrust,  and  that  any  project  whatever, 
emanating  from  the  government,  should  not  be  looked  upon 
with  the  deepest  suspicion.    In  the  arrangement  of  measures 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  might 
seem  desirable,  it  seems  never  once  to  be  admitted,  even  for 
arguments  sake,  or  as  part  of  the  charities  of  discussion, 
that  their  course  is  dictated  by  conscience.    Pride,  that  vulgar 
vice  of  Churchmen,  the  lust  of  power,  the  foreign  oppression 
of  their  consciences,  and  in   short,  every  supposition  injurious 
to  their  character  as  men  and  Christians  and  Christian  minis- 
ters, is  adopted,  before  having  recourse  to  a  presumption  of  good 
faith  as  the  basis  of  negociations.      The  most  liberal" minded 
statesman  becomes  a  doctrinaire,  the  moment  Irelaud  is  in  ques- 
tion :  he  applies  his  square,  drops  his  plummet,  and  will  not  be 
driven  an  inch  from  the  perpendicular.    Some  rigid  theory  is 
then  set  up,  acceptance  of  it  in  every  essential  point  is  adopted 
as  a  standard  of  moderation  and  honesty ;    it  is  given  to  the 
Clergy  in  a  *'  take  it  or  leave  it"  style ;  perhaps  they  are  forced 
to  take  it,  and  it  seems  a  more  coveted  result  to  create  a  little 
bad  blood  between  clergy  and  laity,  than  to  secure  the  co-oper- 
ation of  both  in  the  success  of  the  measure. 

The  state  of  Koman  Catholic  charities  is  another  instance  of 
thisspiritof  suspicion,  reciprocated  by  the  clergy  with  an  in- 
tensity that  certainly  is  not  realized  by  men  in  power.  The  po- 
licy  of  the  law  was  formerly  to  confiscate  Catholic  charities ; 
the  poMcy  of  law  and  government  alike  now  seems  to  aim  at  pre- 
venting their  revival.  The  reformation  found  the  Catholics  in 
the  possession  of  Churches,  Convents,  Monasteries,and  Schools^ 
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sufficient  for  their  wants.  That  movement  handled  over ; 
of  them  to  the  professors  of  the  new  rehgion  ;  a  large] 
still  is  to  be  seen  in  ruins,  and  on  the  descendMil 
Catholics  who  provided  all  these  has  been  thrown  th( 
building  the  church,  of  keeping  up  the  fabric,  of  su 
the  clergy,  of  endowing  schools,  convents,  coUc; 
hospitals ;  all  which  they  do  upon  a  scale  of  astonisl 
portions.  If  the  law  mean  to  defeat  or  obstruct  tli 
has  law  been  more  completely  or  ignominiouslj  defeated 
be  intended  to  act  as  a  small  engine  of  annoyance,  of  t 
of  vexation,  of  mistrust ;  to  be  a  perpetual  thorn  and  a 
reminder  of  days  more  evil  still,  the  law  is  abunda 
cessful.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  not  one  shij 
been  diverted  from  its  legitimate  purposes  for 
hundred  years  in  consequence  of  any  obstruction  cr 
law,  to  Catholic  charities  as  such  ;  unless  perhaps  in  i 
of  larger  fees  to  the  contriver  of  new  couvejancing,  es 
Occasionally,  it  is  true,  in  a  small  charity,  say  ibr  the  s 
a  little  school,  the  bulk  is  eaten  away  by  the  expense  ol 
ingnew  trustees,  while  a  Protestant  charity  of  like  clu 
administered  unexpensively  for  centuries  by  reason  ol 
porate character  of  the  Protestant  Bishop;  but  surely 
pitiable  triumph  to  be  bought  at  such  a  f)rice,  Tliis  is  i 
of  mortmain  laws ;  and  if  it  were,  the  youngest  man  | 
under  the  bar,  that  has  given  common  attentiou  to  b 
sion,  can  evade  the  most  stringent  of  them  ;  it  has 
of  the  most  justifiable,  the  most  indispensable  chari 
exist ;  and  so  long  as  the  law  regarding  Cathulic  Ch; 
mains  as  itis,  theclergyof  that  Church  must  by  theric 
oessity  of  the  case  live  in  alienation  from  the  Governin 
law  as  it  stands,  undeserving  of  respect  and  unable  t 
obedience  although  powerful  to  effect  annoyance,  is 
of  legislative  torture,  it  is  dilletante  practice  at  tb« 
is  vexation  to  beget  vexation,  and  if  any  one  expect 
results  he  will  do  well  to  get  rid  of  the  delusion  at  h: 
convenience. 

So  far  then.  Lord  Clarendon  like  every  other  Lo 
tenant  was  at  a  disadvantage ;  and  in  the  sctcond  pl« 
hardly  fail  to  be  admitted,  that  the  revolutionary  par 
1848  gave  him  and  the  Government  sufficient  occupat 
that  few  governments  would  have  chosen  that  precise 
for  the  application  of  remedial  measures  or  the  introd 
a  now  stale  of  things.  Again,  for  we  are  anxious  U 
state  our  views,  the  interval  between  the  supprc^sic 
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clubs  and  the  luihappj  ecclesiastical  titles  movement^  was 
perhaps  too  narrow,  and  the  recollections  of  the  period  just  tra- 
versed too  recent,  to  admit  of  measures  as  extensive  in  their  cha- 
racter as  the  condition  of  Ireland  might  seem  to  require.  And 
wiih  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  titles  Act  itself, — the  motives 
that  Induced  ministers  to  extend  its  provisions  to  Ireland,  are 
so  completelj  out  of  the  range  of  calculation  with  reference 
to  that  particular  crisis,  that  we  are  di3j)ot»ed  to  refer  it  to  some 
inscratable  dispensation  of  Providence  that  was  never  dreamed 
of  io  Ireland,  and  that  public  opinion  never  called  for  in  Eng- 
land. But  surely  no  infatuation  could  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  established  a  normal  or  suitable  state  of  things  in 
Ireland^  one  likely  to  promote  good  citizenship  or  one 
which  the  people  of  that  country  will  endure  beyond  tlie  con- 
tmuance  of  their  inability  to  set  it  aside. 

This  was  the  last  Irish  measure  of  the  Sussell  administra- 
tion ;  tlie  Establishment  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  was 
its  best;  for  though  temporary  in  duration,  its  influence  was 
destined  to  be  lasting,  and  it  soon  became  felt  that  its 
machinery  would  not  be  broken  up,  but  removed  "  with  all  the 
modern  improvements"  to  another  place  for  the  perpetual  ad- 
vantage of  the  country. 

The  brief  administration  of  Lord  Derby  supplied  one  only 
lesson  in  the  philosophy  of  agitation,  the  necessity  of  leader- 
sliip.     The  people,  or  the  large  majority,  had  in  view  a  scheme 
of  Tenant-right,  exciting  and  plausible  :  many  men  of  respect- 
able abilities,  and  at  least  three,  of  talent  approaching  to  genius 
were  committed  to  the  measure,  but  from  want  of  discipline 
one  week  demoralized  the  Irish  vote ;   and  what  might  have 
be«i  a   power  courted  and  conciliated  for  some  one   pur- 
pose or    another,  disappeared   in  the  course  of   a   month 
from  party  calculations.      The    Irish   members  were  drawn 
iuto    Irish    rows,    they   were    third-rate    actors,   their   col- 
leagues  spectators,   they    ranted   and   the   audience    hissed. 
Passing  over  the  administration  of  Lord  St.  Germans,  unevent- 
ful as  far  as  Ireland  merely  is  concerned,  we  at  length  readi 
oar  own  times,  when  earth  and  sky  seem  to  have  exchanged 
tokens  of  reconcihation ;  and  the  gloom  that  brooded  over 
present  and  future,  rolls  back  to  show  us  pleasant  pastures 
at  baud  and   bright  summits  not  too  far  off.       Under  its 
mysterious  canopy  great  things  were  accomplished,  and  great 
things  in  progress,  of  which  we  took  no  note.      Town  gave  its 
hand  to  town,  and  sea  to  sea  across  the  island.    Experience  took 
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its  last  and  inexperience  its  first  and  every  other  lesson  i 
cipline  of  a  new  school.  The  soil  had  been  wrested 
dead  and  corrupt  but  unrelaxing  hand  of  insolvency, 
vered  over  to  those  who  could  apply  and  reward  indosl 
merce,  finding  new  issues,  discovered  new  resting  pL 
enterprise  won  victories  unlooked  for  on  new  fields, 
lived  to  seechildren  twine  their  hairwith  field  flowers  bj 
side^  where  their  fathers  had  browsed  upon  nettles ; 
marriage  feast,  a  revived  tradition  where  hunger  had 
peased  by  the  liver  of  an  ass.  We  have  seen  the  ran 
of  society,  so  lately  thinned  by  death  and  desertion, 
repeopling  itself,  and  giving  promise  to  the  country  of 
wisdom,  and  fortitude  beyond  its  former  experience. . 
we  have  been  witnesses  of  a  revolution  at  once  more  d 
and  more  conservative  than  party  ever  fought  for,  a  r 
which  has  proposed  to  mere  mind  and  unprotected 
prizes  whose  patronage  enabled  Dundas  to  hold  an  en 
dom  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  which  even  yet  i 
any  amount  of  servile  mediocrity,  or  servile  genius  i 
picable  stili. 

The  govemmentof  Ireland  moreover  has  beenconfic 
whose  person  is  instill  greater  respect  than  belongs  to 
and  yet  whose  favour  with  the  people  it  would  be  incorn 
cribe  as  popularity,  according  to  the  more  aggravj 
of  the  distemper.  We  have  seen  no  dusty  terrace,no  wee 
nor  any  other  suburban  or  marine  impertinence,  cal 
"Carlisle."  The  "  Eghntou"  shirt,  we  believe,  has  n 
deposed ;  nor  has  the  cruel  ingenuity  of  Hyam  or  Mad 
taxed  for  new  deformities  of  costume,  whether  cape, 
coat,  or  mantle,  to  issue  under  the  viceregal  auspices, 
iug  of  the  people,  however,  is  not  wanting  in  strengt 
expression  unnecessarily  sober,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
from  the  addresses  presented  to  Lord  Carlisle,  and  the 
of  his  reception  on  the  occasion  of  his  visits  to  varioa 
the  country  to  inaugurate  great  or  useful  undertakings 
singular  fortune  of  his  administration  is  the  accord  < 
to  acknowledge  in  Lord  Carlisle  the  social  and  intellect 
ties,  which  party  spirit  more  especially  in  Ireland  aflect 
or  at  least  endeavourstodisparage. There  is  noone  thati 
cognize  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  friend  of  all  the  cha 
the  master  of  all  the  courtesies  of  life.  No  one  capabl 
ing  has  been  insensible  to  the  charm  of  his  familiar  scl 
which  is  not  a  treasure  in  the  mine  nor  a  hoard  in  1 
but  a  jewel  on  the  breast  and  riches  in  flow  and  cir 
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or  which^  perhaps  we  are  wrong  in  comparing  to  an  ornament 
or  a  dress,  when  it  is  rather  a  complexion,  an  emanation,  an  un- 
defined grace  of  manner;  or,  saj,  the  same  to  the  stjle 
that  the  stream  is  to  the  landscape,  sometimes  sparkling 
through  remote,  sometimes  heard  though  unseen,  sometimes 
heard  and  seen,  but  whether  neither  or  both,  to  be  traced  in  the 
depth  of  verdure  and  luxuriance  of  fertility  that  mark  its 
path. 

There  is  not  an  editor  that  ever  let  off  article,  nor  a  Bruns- 
wicker  that  ever  aimed  bottle  at  Lord  Lieutenant,  unwilling  to 
see  the  Karl  of  Carlisle  seek  acquaintance  witb  the  hospitals 
and  charity  schools  of  DubUn.  No  one  refuses  applause  to  h»  pa- 
tronage of  art :  to  his  zeal  in  promoting  every  institution  whether 
new  or  old,  of  a  civilizing  and  educational  tendency  :    to  the 
kind  word  of  encouragement  or  assistance  of  a  different  kind  so 
liberally  given  to  the  humble  and  the  timid ;  or  the  duly  weighed 
apnroval  accorded  to  success.     He  seems  to  have  received  an 
indemnity  for  acts  and  appointments  of  a  party  character, 
which  in  other  times  must  have  provoked  endless  controversy ; 
or  at  worst  they  have  been  noticed  by  way  of  protest,as  a  safe  for- 
mality, and  in  order  to  avoid  the  creation  of  a  precedent.  Per- 
haps indeed  his  clearly  ascertained  position  and  decided  political 
connexions  have  been  rather  favourable  than  otherwise,  to  the 
influence    we  have  attempted  to  describe,  as  arguments  of 
earnestness  and  sincerity.     Perhaps  too  the  tacit  agreement  of 
men  to  interrupt  for  a  while  those  political  conflicts  whose  vio- 
lence providentially  works  its  own  surcease,  has  had  an  effect  in 
iudaciug  them  to  attribute  less  of  a  party  significance  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Carlisle  than  to  any  other  in  the  choice  of  his 
government.   The  University  of  DubUn  itself  in  its  compliment- 
ary address,  a  piece  of  writing  more  remarkable  for  proper  feel- 
iug  than  pure  latinity,  expressed  the  belief  of  the  academic  body, 
\hbich  to  ail  intents  is  that  of  the  Conservative  party,  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  would  redeem  the  pledge  of  good  government 
uliich  had  been  taken  from  the  Chief  Secretary :  a  sentiment  re- 
peated in  various  forms  as  often  as  a  portion  of  the  public  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  addressing  his  Excellency.  As  truly  as  it 
was  virtue  in  the  king  of  France  to  forget  the  quarrels  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  people  seem  to  think  it  would  be  virtue  in 
Carlisle  to  remember  the  well-doing  of  Morpeth.     And  last* 
1;,  we  believe  that  the  country  is  pleased  to  recognizeiu  itsgover- 
Qoi  not  only  an  uudegenerate,  but,  we  might  almost  say,  a  rege- 
nerate peer ;   a  man  who  has  not  only  kept  his  hereditary 
honoars,  but  minted  honors  of  a  new  stamp,  preserving  that 
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real  nobility,  accordiiis;  to  the  notion  of  Saripides, 
though  transmissible,  cannot  always  be  sufttained,  wl 
deed  is  not  iuconsisent  with  decent  mediocrity,  bat 
\vhen  it  falls  upon  tlie  truly  worthy,  is  always  in  p 
always  on  the  increase. 

Aunt  >;«^Mcr«^  »iir/n^Mf  tp  /3^«r«ii, 
Tiif  tvytnitif  tt^fut  rttrtf  «|ims> 

And  this  being  so,  now  that  the  storm  of  popular 
is  overblown,  and  men*s  minds  intent  upon  the  triumpi 
dustrv  and  enterprise  have  become  disgnsrted  with  the  ei 
and  oishonesty  of  politics;  now  that  the  people  have  fc 
understand  their  sabstantial  interests,  and  to  value  tlioj 
only  which  it  is  impossible  to  confiscate,  because  they  arc 
man's  breast  and  m  every  man's  arm  ;  when  the  goven 
committed  to  hands,  so  gentle  and  yet  so  sure ;  whcB 
withal  appears  to  smile,  and  the  hce  of  the  earth  to  be  jn 
when  we  are  without  one  element  of  discontent,  or  one 
for  comment  in  the  philosophy  of  agitation — ^is  this  a 
will  be  asked,  to  speak  of  wrongs  and  rights,  in  tem 
meaning  is  lost,  if  they  ever  had  a  serious  meaning?  Wh 
to  forgotten  recollections,  which  should  best  remain  fbi 
why  teach  lessons  that  are  only  good  to  be  unlearned  P 
the  monster  meetings  so  incombustible,  was  Conciliation 
regular  an  institution,  or  its  rival  the  Confederation  so  i 
an  amusement,  or  the  tithe  riots  a  rustic  game,  that  wc 
exchange  our  peace,  or  at  least  our  truce,  our  prosperity 
advancement  for  the  worse  than  sterile  excitement  of  t 
form  and  the  club?  Why  call  our  present  condition  provi 
Might  we  not  all  say,  if  we  thought  proper,  here  shall  w 
because  we  have  chosen  it,  in  the  increase  of  our  fields 
increase  of  our  flocks,  in  the  increase  of  our  coin,  in  the  a 
ment  of  our  station,  in  the  enlightenment,  strength,  and 
derance  we  are  acquiring?  Can  any  other  than  the  gc 
discontent  repress  the  gladness  that  should  be  inspired 
picture  we  have  been  drawn  ?  can  any  one  but  the  most 
ticable  malignant  find  fJEiult  with  the  acknowledged  ha 
and  repose  of  the  country,  or  rather,  are  we  not  ent 
believe  that  this  very  repose  is  the  object  of  his  dislii 
it  is  peculiarly  at  this  improvement  he  repines,  that  h\ 
happy  rn  the  very  happiness  ? 

Fixque  tenet  laerp/uts  quia  nil  laerpnahile  eemi 
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There   vonld  be  dome  truth   in  this   style  of  reasoning 
if  it  were  proposed  to  revive  a  speciBc  agitation,  or  even  to 
recommend  agitation  of  any  kitid  whatever  at  this  particu- 
lar juncture.    Every  thing  has  its  fitness  and   its  reason 
of  existence,  creu  agitation  ^  neither  is  it  virtuous  or  safe  to 
encourage  reactionary  diriikes,  and  argnments  from  the  abuse 
to  tbe  disnse^  for  they  are  always  obstinate,  unintelligent,  and 
blind.     Agitation  never  can  be  the  normal  condition  of  any 
state,  unless  perhaps  of  Spain  and  the  South  American  repob^ 
lies;  bat  neither  can  abeolute  inaction  and  dead  level  be  the 
perpetual  condition  of  a  institutional  empiM  like  outis.  All  our 
adventures  cannot  be  by  the  fire^de^  nor  all  our  migrations 
from  the  blue  bed  to  tfae'brown ;  although  we  do  not  pretend  it 
can  be  salutary,  or  even  safe^  for  the  state  to  be  continually 
shaken  and  dialocated  by  the  discussion  of  organic  questions 
sach  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  early  pages  of  this  Article, 
some  of  which  have  been  set  at  rest,  ana  too  many  allowed  to 
remain  open  in  Ireland.     But  without  especially  referring  to 
an;  portion  of  tbe  United  Kingdom,  it  neither  ^  nor  can  be 
the  natural  or  befitting  condition  of  a  society  like  ours,  with 
soch  a  variety  of  ambitions^  and  such  often  conflicting  interests, 
with  a  system  involving  such  combination  and  such  opposition 
offerees  to  remain  long  unmoved  by  some  question  of  great  if 
not  vital  import.    That  wonderful  something,  not  quite  an 
abstraction  nor  altogether  a  reality,  called  the  State ;  which  is 
neiU\er  Cmsar  nor  the  Commonwealth,  nor  yet  has  an  existence 
separate  from  both,  unless,  as  suggested  by  Lord  Brougham,  it 
can  be  resolved  into  certain  great  families  who  govern  for  gover*- 
niug  sake ;  is  sometimes  paralysed^  and  the  medicinal  spring 
beside  which  it  lies  for  cure^  must  be  agitated  before  the  bath 
can  be  salutary,  although  the  commotion  may  require  anything 
but  an  angelic  hand.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  necessary  to  tl^  mo* 
nlity  of  our  institutions  than  to  their  mechanical  working  that 
there  should  be  some  commotion  from  time  to  time  in  the  spirit 
ot  the  nation ;  that  there  should  be  distinct  and  clearly  marked 
jNirty  divisions ;  that  there  should  be  the  belief  in  a  principle 
if  nothing  more,   to  prevent  mere  place  and  mere  plunder 
from  being  openly  and  shamelessly  proposed  and  coveted 
ss  the  sole  reward  and  the  sole  ol^ect  of  political  service. 
Our  public  virtue  requires  the  discipline  of  its  own  pal»ditni| 
and  the  emalation     of    its  own   stadium,    or  its  nerves 
^lax,   and   its     spirit   becomes  enfeebled.     We    require  a 
licensed   theatre  for     ambition^    and   we   should   miss     in 
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popular  agitation  a  school  of  great  qaaiities, 
though  not  couutcr-balanced,  by  some  disadvaii 
Butler  observes,  in  his  Analogy  of  Religion,  wit 
to  the  virtues  of  fortitude  and  generosity ;  which 
belong  to  a  more  perfect  state,  and  yet  find  their  pi 
economy  of  creation  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  its 
tions.  The  proprietary  of  a  railway  company  may  be 
abusive,  and  sarcastic ;  the  members  of  a  literary  i 
may  be  smart,  vigorous,  and  even  slashing  in  style 
meetings,  so  pleasantly  called  religious,  may  furnish 
riety  of  uncharitableness  that  can  acidulate  meek  ten 
the  most  intense  bitterness  that  can  dash  a  Christian  s{ 
gall ;  but  these  are  not  the  schools  where  the  youth  ( 
pire  are  to  learn  virtue,state8manship,  or  eloquence.  \ 
of  Commons  itself  requires  some  wholesome  agitation 
a  sufficiently  close  approximation  to  the  country  ^ 
obtain  for  it  the  confidence  of  those  it  is  supposed  to 
''It  must,^'  says  Burke,  "  be  made  to  bear  some  sta 
people  at  large,  for  it  would  be  a  more  natural  and 
evil  that  the  House  should  be  infected  with  every  ( 
frenzy  of  the  people,  as  this  would  indicate  some  con 
and  sympathy  of  nature  with  their  constituents,  thar 
should  in  all  cases  be  wholly  untouched  by  the  op 
feelings  of  the  people  out  of  doors/' 

According  to  the  well  known  aphorism  of  Sir  B< 
the  registries  are  the  battle  field  of  the  Constitution; 
when  the  people  are  appealed  to,  whether  by  m; 
opposition,  that  the  peer  and  commoner  are  made  U 
equal  ground,  and  take  their  trial  before  that  publi 
which  is  more  ostentatiously  worshipped,  if  not  bett 
in  this  country  than  in  any  other ;  and  to  put  fort 
strength  and  ingenuity  of  trained  and  developed  mi 
themselves  right  before  the  country,  and  secure  thi 
of  their  friends.  Great  principles  will  often  require  t 
cated  perhaps  at  great  risk— accounts  due  in  praise 
be  paid  in  obloquy — the  enmity  of  the  powerful  mu 
provoked,  the  defamation  of  the  press  must  be  enooui 
set  under  foot,  the  most  corrupt  (lassions  must 
and  exposed,  and  interests  at  once  the  meanest 
powerful  be  destroyed  or  subjugated.  The  man  wh 
this  with  all  his  strength,  of  whatever  party  or  what 
is  noble,  while  he  who  by  his  energy  of  spirit  and  I 
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shoalder  can  achieTe  it,  is  prince  of  nobles,*  but  to  do  this 
his    sinews  must  have  lost   their  delicacy  and  his  arm   be 
yellow  with  the  sand  of  the  arena.      These  very  struggles 
are  the  life  of  party^  as  it  is  understood  by  those  who  regret 
the  alleged  dissolution  of  party  by  Sir  Bobert  Feel,  for  it  is 
not  the  less  fit  that  party  should  exist  because  it  may  occasionally 
be  necessary  for  great  minds  to  break  loose  from  its  associations 
vhen  they  impose  restraints  upon  duty.     And  if,  as  in  the  in- 
stance under  notice,  circumstances  lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  a 
political  connexion,  it  is  not  necessarily  destroyed,  although  it 
must  of    course  be  recast.       If  its  principles  have  degen- 
erated into  watch   words,  it   must   be  right  to  give   them 
up  and  trust  to   time  for  new  ones  that  are  likely  to  wear 
as  well.     We  are  bound  to  advance  not  guided  or  deterred  by 
old  enmities,  however  faithfully  we  may  adhere  to  old  attach 
ments ;  always  remembering  that  our  highest  duty  is  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  well  convinced  that  wherever  the  future  of  the  country 
requires  oar  presence, there,  and  not  elsewhere,  we  are  obliged  to 
take  our  stand.  '*  Quod  si  idem  sum  in  Bepublicft  qui  semper 
foi,  tu  libertatem  requires  meam  quam  tu  ponis  in  eo  si  semper 
cam  iis  qaiboscum  aliquando  contendimus  depugnemus  :  quod 
longe  est  secus  iiare  enim  dsbemus  tanquam  in  orbe  aliquo  Itei- 
publiciB  qui  quoniam  vemiur  earn  deligere  partem  debemus  ad 
qMMii09  illius  vtilitas  et  salus  eonverterinLf 

And  to  return  to  Ireland;  Sir  Bobert  Feel  long  spoke  of  the 
measure  of  1829,  as  a  compact,  and  as  a  final  settlement,  but  he 
had  ceased,  as  we  know,  to  regard  it  in  that  light  long  before  his 
death.     We  too,  although  far  from  desiring  a  renewal  of  the 
agitations  that  have  convulsed  this  part  of  the  empire  for  so 
many  years,   look  forward  to  the  adjustment  of  the  questions 
which  he  left  unsettled.  Nay  more,  we  should  augur  ill  for 
the  country  if  we  thought,  its  acquiescence  in  the  existing  order 
of  things  could  be  of  long  duration.  Without  entering  minutely 
intothedegreesof  inequality  which  constitute  the  diflerence  be- 
tween Ireland  and  the  other  members  of  the  British  Confedera- 
tion, we  shall  only  say  that  it  is  sound  policy  as  well  as  mere  jus- 
tice to  elevate  beland  to  an  equality  in  every  particular  with 
England  and  Scotland.  The  tranquillity  and  the  industrial  ten* 
dencies  of  the  latter  country  have  been  often  contrasted  unfa- 

*H»c  qui  pro  virili  parte  defenduni  optimates  sunt  cujiucnDqae  tint 
ordinU  qui  autem  pnacipne  suit  tenridbuB  tanta  muoia  atque  rempablicam 
MutineDt  ii  semper  habiti  sont  optimatum  principes.    Cic.  pro  T.Sextio. 
f  Cic  pro  Cneio  Plancio. 
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vorably  with  the  turbolence  and  misery  of  Ireland,  bul 
been  left  or  been  kept  out  of  Bight,  that  the  honour  c 
land*  the  national  pride  and  the  national  prejudices  h^ 
respected^  have  been  eiven  fostered ;  that  it  was  her 
to  be  governed  in  her  independence  by  a  line  of  inrincc 
descendants  yet  hold  the  sceptre ;  and  that  nil  her 
is  derived  from  that  same  independence  which  merj 
was  not  lost  in  the  union  of  the  crowns.  It  u  a 
to  humble  the  pride  and  to  destroy  the  self  tv^s 
a  nation  without  destroying  even  the  vestiges  of  freeda 
vices  of  the  individual  are  often  meritorious  in  the  peop 
is  selfishness  in  the  one,  is  patriotism  in  the  other;  what  i 
in  the  man,  is  well-becoming  pride  in  the  nation, 
would  accept  of  tenfold  the  wrong  to  be  rid  of  the  di 
of  ineauality,  and  we  predict  that  until  the  perfect,  t 
stantial  equality  of  which  Sir  Bobert  Peel  spoke  be  est 
between  the  members  of  the  British  family,  men's  mli 
not  be  permanently  turned  to  indifferent  pursuits, 
welfare  of  the  empire  at  large.  We  protect  acainst  i 
trine  that  man  or  nation  is  to  live  by  bread  alone,  a 
made  from  com  at  sixty  shillings  a  barrel.  If  our  bk 
only  in  the  fatness  of  the  earth  and  the  dew  from  heave 
it  IS  the  portion  of  the  disinherited,  and  Lord  £1. 
and  said  that  it  might  one  day  fare  ill  with  England  to 
tercepted  or  refused  to  share  the  more  honourable  pan 
common  inheritanoe.  Appended  to  the  poorer  blessing 
to  the  lot  of  Esau,  was  a  prophecy  something  like  the 
tion  of  which  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  Lord  Elgin  seems 
had  before  his  mind  in  uttering  the  memorable  words 
to  him  some  months  ago. 

*^  1  think  the  comparison  of  the  results  which  have  t 
the  connexion  of  England  and  Scotland  and  England  ; 
land,  will  go  very  far  to  show  how  little  a  nation  gaiai 
succeeds  in  forcing  its  foreien  laws,  foreign  instituUc 
foreign  religion,  upon  a  reluctant  and  high-spirited 
Oh,  gentlemen,  I  fear,  I  greatly  fear,  that  wehavenot 
that  most  valuable  but  most  paijoful  lesson  to  its  cl 
rely  upon  it,  that  if  ever  a  collision  takes  place  betwe( 
two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  family,  which  c 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  that  calamity,  tl 
grievous  that  can  befall  either  oonntry,  will  be  aUribul 
the  humiliations  which  in  bye-gone  times  England  has 
to  impose  upon  Ireland/' 

Ireland  has  doubtless,  in  the  words  of  inspiration,  \vv^ 
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sword  and  been  the  servant  of  her  sister^  and  although  never 
did  the  period  8eem  more  remote  when  the  prophecy  to  which 
we  have  alluded  might  have  its  fulfilment,  it  would  be  wisdom 
in  England  to  defeat  its  very  possibility  by  obliterating  every 
trace  oflegal  inequality — every  distinction  of  privilege  between 
classes  of  Irish  citizens,  beyond  that  which  their  own  deserts 
and  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  legitimately  conferred  might  esr 
tablish.  We  hope  we  may  yet  live  to  see  the  time  when  all  vain 
pretensions  upon  this  score  shall  be  silenced^  and  all  jealous 
heats  allayed ;   when  we  shall  have  no  insolent  superiority  upon 
the  one  side,  or  angry  retort  upon  the  other;  when  doctrines  will 
be  suffered  to  try  title  on  the  merits^  when  Catholics  will  have  no 
cause  of  complaint,  or  Protestants  of  alarm;  and  when  the  grand 
characteristic  of  Christianity,  so  often  missing  in  both,  the  love 
of  each  other,  may  be  expected  to  appear.  It  is  not  probable  that 
any  statesman  of  the  present  time  can  have  reached  the  height 
of  this  argument — nor  even  had  he  done  so,  is  there  likelihood 
of  his  being  able  to  carry  out  so  grand  a  scheme,  but  the 
career  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  has  taught  os,  and  it  is  a  lesson  well 
worthy  of  note,  that  a  great  man  who  has  made  himself  neces- 
sary tothe  people  of  England,  can  do  anything.     We  cannot 
think  that  the  man  will  always  be  wanting.    Soooe  one,  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  reassured  bv 
the  justice  now  rendered  to  his  policy,  and  to  his  motives,  will 
be  found  to  undertake  the  cause  of  the  future, whether  unpleaded 
and  unprotected,  or  aided  by  the  not  unwelcome  pressure  of  ex- 
isting necessity ;  who,  without  neglecting  the  claims  of  friend- 
ship and  the  duties  of  political  connexion,  will  set  the  interests 
of  the  country  jn   the   highest  place ;   who  will   save    the 
character  of  parliament  frcym  the  pettiness  of  faction,  though  the 
Action  be  his  own;  who  will  relinquish  small  though  immediate, 
profit  for  future  and  enduring  gain;  who  doing  what  is  right 
will  be  confid^t  he  has  done  best;  hopeful  of  means  but  abiding 
consequences ;  and  most  valuing  his  mortal  greatness  as  the 
title  to  immortal  though  it  may  be  tardy  gcatitude.     '^  Quare 
imitemur  nostros  Bruto%  Camillos,  Ahalas,  Decioa         ^      * 
amemue  patnam,pareamus  Senatui,consulamus  bonis.pnBsentes 
froctus  negligamusj  posteritati  et  glorisB  serviamus ;  id  esse  opti- 
mum potemus  quod  erit  rectissimum ;  speremus  quse  volumus 
Bed  quod  accident  feramus ;  cogitemus  deniqne  corpus  virorum 
fortium  raagnorumqne  hominum  esse  mortale;  anirai  vero  motus 
et  virtutis  gloriam  sempiternum.''* 

•  Cic.  pro  P.  Sextio. 


Aet.  IX.— the   SMITHPIELD   (DUBLIN)   RE 
Captain  OroflwC%  Letter  to  the  Recorder  of  Birmin 

In  our  paper  in  the  present  namber  of  this  Rkvi 
have  entered  at  considerable  length  into  a  disqaisition 
merits  of  the  admirable  fiefuge  for  Exemplary  Pf 
founded  by  Captain  Crofton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Din 
Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland ;  but  we  cannot  allow  the 
opportunity  to  pass,  of  at  once  placing  before  our 
Captain  Crofton's  excellent  and  thoughtful  Letter,  addi 
the  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  and  read  by  him  at  the 
Meeting  of  The  National  Keformatory  Union,  a  full  i 
which  we  have  inserted  in  our  Qcartbrly  Record. 

Captain  Crofton  was,  from  pressure  of  public  businc 
able  to  attend  the  Meeting,  and  thus  placed  his 
Reformation  before  the  members  of  the  Union  : — 

The  Castle,  Dublin^  August  16,  185 
My  dear  Sir, 
I  regret  very  much  that  a  pressure  of  public  business  ] 
the  possibility  of  my  attending  the  approaching  meeting  of  t1 
matory  Union  at  Bristol.  I  was  anxious  to  have  stated  th 
which  has  attended  the  application  of  the  Reformatory  s 
this  country  previous  to  the  discharge  of  Qovemment  Pi 
this  subject  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  one  the  U 
met  to  discuss  (the  minority  of  the  convicts  of  to-day  I 
juveniles  who  acted  *'  sans  discernement**  yesterday)  thai 
refrain  from  mentioning  by  letter  a  few  circumstances  an 
which,  unimportant  as  they  may  appear  at  first  sight,  co 
establish  the  soundness  of  a  principle  big  with  important  i 
affecting  our  colonies  and  ourselves,  and  at  the  present 
calling  for  no  ordinary  exertion  on  the  part  of  those  inte 
adult  and  juvenile  Reformation.  First,  our  plan  is»  for  som 
previous  to  the  release  of  a  well  conducted  Prisoner  on  L 
otherwise,  to  train  and  prepare  him  for  the  world  with  wh 
about  to  mix.  This  is  effected,  by  removing  him  from  th 
to  a  Government  Establishment,  where  by  means  of  lee 
useful  subjects ;  religious,  moral,  and  industrial  train! 
placing  him  in  situations  of  trust,  likely  to  engender  self-resf 
as  the  duties  of  messengers,  &c.,  and  I  am  glad  to  state,  that 
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the  Priflonen  liave  been  on  this  daty  for  some  months,  neoessitating 
their  walking  through  the  streets  of  Dublin  with  money  in  their 
pockets,  not  one  instance  has  as  yet  taken  place  of  any  irregularity ; 
arery  proper  safeguard  against  abuse  is  of  conree  proyided,  such  as 
noting  tho  time  and  departure  of  messenger  from  each  place  he  has 
Co  call,  bat  at  the  f«iae  time  if  he  has  the  will  he  has  the  p&wer  to  do 
eril.  It  ie  by  such  demonstrations  as  these  that  objections  to  the 
employment  of  Cf iminals  on  discharge  may  be  overcome ;  we  have 
abundant  evidenoe  ef  the  well  doing  of  the  Prisoners  who  have  been 
released  after  this  probation,  and  the  demand  for  their  labor  is 
quite  equal  to  our  supply,  indeed  at  times  exceeds  ft, — a  large  number 
having  found  employment  in  Dublin,  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
of  Judging  of  the  practical  working  of  the  system.  A  loan  fund 
instituted  by  the  lecturer  (Mr.  Organ),  affords  a  good  test  of  the 
permanency  of  resolutions  made  in  the  Institution,  and  there  are 
many  traits  of  character  brought  forth  by  it,  which  prove  that  seif- 
respeet  has  been  really  restored* 

Recorda  are  kept  at  the  SmithGeld  Dep5t  in  Dublin,  and  abun- 
dant evidence  afforded  to  satisfy  any  enquirer  who  may  need  infor- 
mation. Akhon^  it  is  to  be  expected  that  numy  may  yet  fkil  who 
will  paes  thro«gfa  tbie  oouree,  facts  will  prove  that  the  principle  ia 
sound,  and  that  the  mt^orihf  of  Prisoners  may  be  retnmed  as  useful 
membera  to  society.  So  mnch  for  the  Reformation,  now  for  the 
eoonomioal  part.  A  mneh  greater  quantity  of  work  is  performed 
than  in  the  Prisons,  with  far  less  supervision  and  cost ;  I  have  seen 
enough  to  shew  me  that  able-bodied  Prisoners  so  situated  can  be 
made  self-supporting. 

The  interest  taken  by  Lford  Carlisle  in  this  Institution  has  averted 
many  difficulties  that  would  otherwise  have  arisen,  and  has  created 
a  stimulus  to  both  officers  and  Prisoners  which  has  borne  favorable 
fruits  thron^hovit  the  Prbon  service. 

We  are  now  iraimng  officers  at  8mithfield,  so  that  when  we  pitch 
our  tents  fer  Public  Works,  the  first  of  which  will  be  the  erection 
of  a  Juvenile  Penal  Reformatory,  a  well  qualified  staff  will  be  ready. 
I  should  now  wish  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  only  colony  open 
to  us,  •*  Western  Australia,"  and  will  endeavor  to  shew  that  by  so 
doing  the  present  difficulties  attending  secondary  punishments  may 
he  ameliorated,  and  the  canse  of'  Reformation  of  adults,  and  juven- 
iles'* much  forwarded.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  efforts  at  home,  we  must  have  an  outlet  in  the  colonies  ;  it  is  a 
38 
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priDcipid  element  in  the  Reformatory  system  th&t  there  sh< 
large  and  new  field  with  a  paucity  of  labor. 

The  colonists,  however,  judging  of  the  Criminal  classes 
they  have  known  under  the  former  system  of  Transportati 
all  in  the  same  category >  and  will  not  now  receive  them  u 
demonstrated  at  home,  and  in  the  only  colony  we  are  able  i 
experiment  (Western  Australia),  that  there  are  those  wb 
safely  be  employed  as  the  usual  class  of  emigrants  who 
their  shores.  Experience,  which  is  in  this  country  removing] 
must  before  long  overcome  it  in  countries  where  there  is  ; 
of  labor,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect,  that  at  no  dii 
the  Colonists  generally,  will  receive  a  reformed  class  of  ( 
Western  Australia  is  reported  as  only  being  able  to  absorb 
victs  annually,  but  if  this  class  of  prisoners  alone  is  i 
number  can  be  so  increased  as  to  make  the  deportation 
value  to  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  fro 
time,  (as  the  conditional  pardon  men  have  done  before  th 
soners  will  move  on  to  fields  which  offer  greater  advantag 
settler,  and  thus  indirectly  the  whole  Colony  of  Australia 
still  open  to  a  class  of  Reformed  Prisoners,  no  injustice  be 
to  the  colonists  at  the  same  time.  When  their  objections  van) 
soon  they  assuredly  will,  what  a  field  is  at  once  openec 
furtherance  of  our  Juvenile  Reformatories,  Refuges,  &c., 
to  invite  to  the  experiment,  a  public  meeting  has  been  rece 
in  Western  Australia,  forwarding  resolutions  to  the  Groi 
highly  approving  the  Reformatory  system  of  treating  € 
There  is  no  doubt  that  much  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Qo 
and  Qovemor  will  be  required,  but  the  stake  for  this  a 
great,  and  must  n<it  be  trifled  with ;  the  question  directly 
social  well-being. 

Many  may  consider  the  circumstance  of  getti'^g  rid  of  < 
Criminals  as  of  paramount  importance,  but  it  is  a  short-sigl 
that  will  redound  at  a  future  day  to  our  discomfort.  To  c 
punish  this  class  of  Criminals,  we  have  sufficient  Prisons  ai 
Works  at  Gibraltar,  Bermuda  and  at  home,  with  an  efficie 
to  control  them  when  their  sentences  have  expired  ;  but  the 
more  numerous  class  which,  although  not  so  innately  bad, 
blesome  in  this  country,  and  constantly  re-convicted,  wh< 
susceptible  of  Reformatory  influences,  and  in  a  new  field, 
associations  severed,  become,  after  a  proper  course  of  tr 
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Lome,  reformed  members  of  the  community.  Those  accustomed  to 
•Timinals  will  at  oDce  recogniee  the  class  1  allude  to,  as  one  which, 
from  bad  training  as  children,  and  evil  companions,  have  at  last  found 
their  waj  to  the  Convict  EsUbtishments,  and  now  form  the  great 
majority  of  the  inmates. 

Any  person  who  reads  the  latest  accounts  from  Western  Australia, 
will  observe  that,  though  it  does  not  present  equal  advantages  with 
many  other  Colonies  which  are  barred  to  our  criminals,  there  are 
yet  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  required,  and  is  capable  of  un- 
limited extension  at  a  comparatively  small  increase  of  expense.  The 
foundation  of  a  new  Colony  and  its  consequent  outlay,  can  apparently 
only  serve  to  re-enact  the  old  system  of  Transportation.  Refor- 
mation and  absorption  without  a  community  is  impossible,  the 
formation  of  one  no  easy  task.  Energy  and  a  proper  system  thrown 
iuto  '<  Western  Australia,"  where  already  much  money  has  been 
spent,  will  demonstrate  to  Moreton  Bay  which  hesitates,  and  the 
other  Colonies  that  refuse  to  receive  Convicts,  what  we  have  lately 
learnt  oaraelves,  that  by  classification  and  selection,  a  majority  of 
Criminals  may  be  profitably  restored  to  society. 

I  can  only  add  that  our  system  (such  aa  it  is)  is  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  those  interested ;  details  can  foe  seen  at  the  Smithfield 
institution,  amply  corroborating  what  has  been  adduced,  and  although 
ezpertenoe  shews  each  month  something  to  add  or  subtract,  still  the 
great  principle  remains  untouched,  viz.,  that  a  very  large  per  cen- 
tage  of  Criminals  can,  by  a  system  of  Reformatory  training,  intro- 
dttced  towards  the  termination  of  their  sentences,  be  restored  to  the 
society  they  have  outraged,  as  industrious  and  useful  members,  and 
that  during  the  prosecution  of  such  system  they  may  be  more  pro- 
fitably employed  for  the  public  service  than  in  any  other  way  yet 
suggested. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 
M.  D.  Hill,  Esij.,  &c.  WALTER  CROFTON. 

This  admirable  letter  is  of  the  very  chiefest  importance,  and 
^^  believe  that  there  is  not  one  student  of  the  great  and 
difficult  questions  connected  with  Secondary  Punishments  and 
Prison  Discipline,  that  will  not  thank  Captain  Crofton  for  the 
assistance  his  communication  affords. 

We  have  read  this  letter  with  mingled  feelings  of  satisfac- 
tion and  of  anxiety.    Of  satisfaction^  that  something  is  at  last 
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doTie  to  prove  that  we  can  bless  oar  eolonies,  not  cunt  them, 
hy  sending  out  those  who  have  been  in  Prison ;  of  anxieiv, 
lest  the  chanoe  may  be  lost  bj  permitting  the  transportation 
from  England,  of  the  old  claiKi  of  convicts,  nnrBfonned,  un- 
taught, and  more  deeply  vitiated  by  auenlightened  or  careless 
systems  of  prison  management 

\fe»i  Australia  is  now  oar  on^  colony  to  which  convicts 
can  be  sent ;  why  should  the  convict  be  sent,  why  not  send 
the  reformed  man  who  ]ias  proved  his  reformation  in  such 
prisons  as  the  Mountjoy.  at  such  public  works  as  Spike  Island^ 
in  such  Kefuges  as  Smithfield  ? 

Those  men  have  made  characters ;  they  know  that  colonial 
life  means  work ;  they  know  that  deportation  to  Australia  its 
a  boon  ;  they  know  that  in  that  new  land  there  is  ''bread  and 
work  for.  all  ;'*  they  have  gone  through  the  bitter  psins  of 
work,  that  brought  no  reward  until  reformation  had  been 
proved ;  they  have  experienced  the  ftiU  benefit  of  that  silent 
separation,  with  which  the  life  of  the  convict  is  wisely  com- 
menced, and  in  whieh  reflection  is  made  inevitable;  they 
have  been  taught  the  first  steps  of  knowledge,  and  of  ?clf- 
knowledge ;  their  minds  have  been  enlarged  by  the  Smithfield 
lectures ;  they  have  been  homanized,  and  tauigbt  self-respect 
in  Smithfield ;  they  have  been  dressed  in  ordinary  dothes ; 
they  have  seen  the  faces  of  those  who  can  sympathise  with 
them,  and  understand  them ;  they  have  been  tested  and 
taught  self-dependeoce  by  being  sent  out  into  the  city  S3 
messengers,  with  money  in  their  pockets^— they  have,  in  a 
word,  been  taught  that  they  are  men,  and  that  a  convict  can 
be  an  honest  man  if  he  desires  to  remake  himself. 

Such  men  as  these  are  a  boon  to  a  Colony — they  are  jost 
the  patient,  enduring,  sufTering-tanght  men  who  make  the 
bone  and  muscle  of  a  young  nation.  They  are  not  as  the 
raff  of  idlers,  scapegraces,  and  often  rogues,  who  throng  the 
Colony,  characterless  and  idle — they  are  the  class  who  should 
be  sent  to  a  Colony,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  as  a  high  reward. 
Such  a  chance  as  this  is  now  offered  by  Smithfield,  and  will 
be  offered  by  English  Institutions  as  soon  as  Gsptain  Crofton's 
plan  shall  be  fully  understood  ;  but  if  Colonel  Jebb  is  permiUed 
to  send  out,  to  transport  the  usual  class  of  convicts,  a  cbs 
\i  hich  he  appears  to  think  are  suited  for  the  colonies  because 
they  are  by  him  considered  irreclaimable,  we  mast  eipect 
failure  and  disgrace  upon  all  our  efforts,  possibly  we  may  fia<i 
our  colonists  unwilling  to  receive  our  convicts,  our  governors, 
or  our  Legislation.    ' 
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In  our  uiiiids,  the  system  of  transportation  should  be  stop- 
ped uotil  the  Select  Committee  of  last  session  shall  have 
reported  :  there  is  no  occasion  for  extreme  harry^  and  there  is 
(lit  most  immitient dan^i^r  in  a  further  adoption,  orcontinaationi 
of  the  old  course  favored  by  Odouel  Jebb.  His  motto  is — 
Transport  your  worst  convicts  to  the  Colony  as  a  punishment; — 
Captain  Crofton's  plan  is— keep  your  worst  convicts  at  home, 
and  send  your  best  to  the  Colonies  as  a  reward. 

No  men  are  better  able  to  distinguish  between  the  reformed 
and  unreformed  convict,  than  our  Colonists.  Even  amid  the  ex- 
citements at  Yictoria  they  declared  that  '*no  unreformed"  con- 
victs should  be  admitted,  and  although  not  more  than  three 
(lays  afterwards,  they  declared  that  **  no  eonvicti^  should  enter, 
yet  the  first  statement  showed  their  full  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
imctions  between  the  two  classes ;  their  second  statement  was 
the  result  of  a  conviction  that  the  Government  at  home  did 
not  know  bow  to  reform,  or  would  only  transport  tho^  who 
were  too  hardened  for  amendment. 

Smithfield  can  send  those  colonist  of  West  Australia  ^'  re- 
formed convicts '"  the  Golden  Bridge  Refuge  can  send  them 
reformed  female  convicts ;  Captain  Crofton  will  stake  hi:?  prin^ 
ciple  upon  the  good  oondact  of  tlie  first ;  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
are  fearless  at  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  second.    These  men 
and  women  would,  probably,  remain  honest  at  home,  titey  will 
be  certain  to  remain  honest  and  virtuous  if  sent  to  the  colonies  : 
if  sent  where  labor  is  wanted,  where  strong  hands  and  true 
Learis  bring  oompetence  if  not  wealth,  and  where  the  women 
who  might  be  vicious  here  from  poverty  or  neglect,  will  have 
a  certainty  of  being  married  if  she  shall  feel  inclined.      Wesst 
Australia  is  a  most  eligible  field  for  female  emigration ;  the 
extraordinary  excess  in  number  of  males  over  females,  is  every 
day  becoming  more  patent  and  more  embarrassing ;  reformed 
women  can  be  sent  there  aud  do  a  service  to  the  colony  ;  the 
UDreformed  can  be  sent  only  as  a  curse,  and  to  furnish  new 
seed- plots  of  crime,  of  misery,  and  of  woeful  disease. 

We  say  to  our  English  readers,  come  over  and  examine 
Smiihfield  and  Golden  Bridge ;  come  and  see  men  and  women 
fit  for  freedom,  not  the  half  savage  race,  suited  only  for  the 
dungeon,  and  who,  because  only  suited  for  a  dungeon,  are  sent 
out  to  bring  disgrace  on  England,  and  misfortune  on  her  de- 
pendencies. 
We  ate  very  happy  in  being  enabled  to  state  that  a  Patron- 
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noand  All  information  will  be  afforded  by  Mr.  J .  I'.  Urgwjj 
K  L  be  addressed  at  Smithfield  Institution,  or  at  Men^J 
LodgTMespil  Parade,  Upper  Leeaon  street,  Dublin. 

We  liave,  just  as  we  were  going  to  press,  received  the  follow- 
ing Circular : — 

SmUMield  Befagtfor  Exen^»lanf  Prutmm, 
'  September  Hlh,  1856. 

ThU  InrtitutioD,  founded  b,  the  Director,  of  Convict  Prisoa.  in 
UMmd  which  has  now  been  in  successful  act.on  during  the  pMt 
e^M  Inths.  affording  to  the  most  «"™P»»7  "'^/^ '''"^  J 
place  of  probation  between  the  prison  and  ^/"^''•^' "*  •l'™^ 
U  the  most  competent  authorities  to  be  the  best  solution  to  the  gmt 
a2dL7rt«>t    question-- "WHAT    .haw,    w.    »o    with  oir. 

"'sSeda.  all  the  friends  of  this  Institution  are  with  its  «ic«^ 
they  believe  that  that  success  cannot  reach  its  ftillest  point  of  detrf- 
owment  without  the  agency  of  a  Patbonaob  Societt,  which  wiU 
E  procuring  employment  for  the  men.  and  also  in  «ee»»ig 
"W  "n  reputable'alttougb  humble  portion,  of  the  city.  ««1  for 
whrch  the  men  will  be,  as  is  well  known,  "o** .^appy  to  pay. 

A  few  Kentlemen  well  acquainted  with,  and  mterested  m,  Befomi. 
ator.   Systems  and  Prison  Discipline,  have  agreed  to  wt  «. 
Committee  until  later  in  the  year,  when  the  inhabitant,  of  D-bto 
diaU  have  returned  to  the  city  at  the  clo«»  of  the  season,  w^.tu 
proposed  that  a  public  meeting  shall  be  caUed.»°<«  •»  *»"<*'•« 
Objects  of  the  Society  can  be  explained  at  length.  ,  _ 

Meanwhile  all  communications  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
Oaors  rt  the  Institution.  Smithfield,  where  he  attend,  each  er«aag 
from  6  to  7  o'Olock. 

Among  tiiose  who  have.already  subscribed  are  the  foUowing:- 
His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  ..        ...        £1    0  • 

Captain  Walter  Crofton,  Chairman  of  the  Directors 
of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland.      ...        ...        •/•        '    " 

John  Lentaigne,  Esq.,  D.L.,  Director  of  Convict  ^ 

Prisons  in   Ireland.  •  •• .       •••        '        . 

Captain  Whitty.  Director  of  Convict  Prisons  m  Ireland  1    0  o 

Thomas  O'Hagan,  Esq.,  Q.  0 J    " 

Patrick  Joseph  Murray,  Esq, ...         ...         • 

Jlon.  William  Joseph  Duane,  Philadelphia 1    "  " 

JI.B The  Subscription  is  limited  to  £\ , 
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Live9  of  the  mo9t  eminent  Painters,  Sculptors^  and  Architects 
of  ike  Order  afS,  Dominic,  Translated  from  the  Italian 
of  Father  Marchese  of  the  same  Institute,  with  Notes^  Sfc, 
By  The  Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan.  2  vols.  Dublin :  James 
Duffy.     1852, 

Some  fifty  years  ago  the  title  of  these  volumes  would  have 
api^cared  to  many  that  of  a  romaucei  and  even  in  these  days 
vheu  the  conviction  that  a  man  may  be  a  Catholic  priest,  or 
even  a  monk,  and  yet  a  scholar  or  an  artist,  forces  itself  re« 
luctantly  on  a  large  portion  of  the  public. 

Ignorance  and  prejudice  have  combined  with  malice  to 
misrepresent  and  blacken  the  monastic  character.  It  is  in  no 
spirit  of  religious  partizanship  that  we  write,  when  we  con- 
demn, with  every  fair  and  judicious  man,  the  attempts  of  those 
prejodiced  and  uncandid  writers  with  whom  a  monk  is  a  word 
synonymous  with  superstition,  ignorance,  and  brutality. 

If  the  character,  as  drawn  by  them,  possesses  the  least  in- 
genuity or  intellect,  these  are  sure  to  be  applied  to  the  worst 
ends,  to  the  gratification  of  every  debased  and  sensual  passion, 
and,  under  the  pretence  of  the  advancement  of  religion,  to 
personal  aggrandisement  and  advancement. 

Few,  however,  now  a  days,  with  the  least  pretensions  to 
the  title  of  educated,  are  ignorant  of  the  history  of  what  are 
called  the  Dark  Ages — few  who  do  not  know  that,  for  six 
centuries,  the  lamp  of  learuing,  of  science,  and  of  art,  was 
preserved  from  extinction,  and  fed  with  its  supporting  oil, 
within  the  walls  of  the  monasteries  and  convents. 

Boundless  hospitality,  true  hospitality,  knowing  no  distinc- 
tion of  rank  or  creed,  hospitality  that  welcomed  with  even 
hand  the  beggar  and  the  prince,  the  heretic  and  the  true  be- 
liever, that  threw  open  wide  the  gates,  and  gave  the  cheerful 
v>elcome  to  all  comers,  was  the  characteristic  of  the  convent 
in  the  olden  time. 

The  weary  traveller,  foot-sore  and  fainting  on  his  lone 
journey,  beheld  the  convent  walls  rising  to  his  view  in  the 
dim  twilight,  and  his  frame  was  animated  with  renewed  vigor. 
He  entered  without  hesitation,  assured  of  the  welcome,  and 
was  greeted  with  courtesy  tempered  with  humility.  The 
cheerful  board  was  set,  and  the  good  things  from  which  the 
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monastic  rule  debars  themselves,  were  plentifully  set  foKli  Uy 
be  enjoyed  by  the  guests  of  the  brotherhood.  Then  went 
round  those  ancient  legends,  some  of  which  have  descended 
to  us  illustrated  by  the  pencils  of  their  narrators,  and  in  whidi 
historic  truth  and  fiction  were  so  curiously  blendled ;  and  while 
some  of  the  community  remained  to  dispense  the  hospitality 
of  the  house,  others  retired  to  their  cells,  some  to  prayer  and 
meditation,  and  some  to  pursue  the  tasJcs  of  transcription  or 
illumination,  to  which  to  this  hour  literature  is  so  much  in- 
debted. 

Truly  those  men  well  merited  the  name  of  slothful  by  whose 
unceasing  toil,  early  and  late  applied,  barren  and  desolate 
tracts  grew  into  fruitful  farms  or  bloomy  gardens ;  well  were 
they  called  ignorant  and  brutal  whose  hands  produced  those 
manuscripts,  those  pictures,  and  those  statues  which  still  exist 
for  our  admiration ;  well  were  they  sfyled  avaricious  and  grasp- 
ing whose  boundless  hospitality  embraced  all  comers. 

In  every  age,  and  to  the  present  hour,  the  monastery  has  been 
a  refuge  for  men  who,  sated  with  Uie  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  convinced  of  the  hoUowness  and  nothingness  of  its  dda- 
sions,  desire  to  close  their  days  in  seclusion  and  the  pndiee 
of  devotion.  We  have  never  visited  any  of  the  noble  conti* 
nental  monasteries,  a  few  of  which  still  remain,  and  marked  the 
many  noble  though  attenuated  faees  that  meet  the  view,  fte 
flashing  eye,  subdued  by  religious  feeling,  which  glances  forth 
from  under  many  a  dark  cowl,  without  thinking  of  the  monk 
of  St.  David*?,  and  fancying  we  see  themelanoholyhidfpitjiog 
ghuice  wliich  he  throws  upon  the  rough  warrior  who  dismiiKS 
so  carelessly  his  admonitory  counsel  :— 

''Again  on  the  knight  looked  the  churchman  old. 

And  again  he  sighed  heavily. 
For  he  had  himself  been  a  warrior  bold. 

And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy ; 
And  he  thought  of  the  days  that  were  long  since  by. 
When  his  limbs  were  strong  and  his  courage  was  high/' 

And  again : — 

'*  The  monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely  moon, 
Then  into  the  night  he  looked  forth^ 
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And  red  and  bright  the  dtreamers  liglit 

Were  glancing  in  the  glowing  north ; 
So  had  he  seen  in  fair  Castile 

The  )OQth  in  gUttering  squadrons  start 
Soddeuy  the  flying  jennett  wheel. 

And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart."^ 

But  it  is  not  alone  to  the  weary  and  disappointed  man  that 
the  monastery  affords  a  refuge.  Numbers  enter  at  an  early 
age,  feeling  conscious  that  its  seclusion  and  repose  are  best 
.fitted  to  the  contemplative  turn  of  their  minds.  The  majority 
of  these  are  persons  of  intellect  and  education,  many  of  genius, 
and  some  of  high  birth  and  connexions,  and  here  they  all  ex- 
perience the  truth  of  the  words, 

"  Bonum  est  nos  hic  esse,  quia  homo  vivit  purius,  eadit 
rarins,  surgit  velocius,  incedit  cautius,  qniescit  securius 
morituT  felicius,  purgatnr  citius,  prcemiatur  copiosus." 

It  is  little  sorprising  that  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
in  especial,  should  have  had  in  the  ancient'  monasteries  their 
refuge  and  asylnm. 

The  men  who  had  forsaken  rank,  and  power,  and  wealth, 
and  broken  all  worldly  ties,  to  consecrate  to  Religion,  not  alone 
their  mortal  frames,  but  their  powers  of  mind  and  genias, 
could  have  had  no  higher  or  more  glorious  object  for  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  than  the  exemplification  and  illustra- 
tion, by  the  labors  of  the  chisel  or  the  palette,  of  the  history 
and  mysteries  of  that  religion  to  which  they  were  body  and 
soul  devoted. 

'J'o  raise  fitting  temples  for  the  practice  of  Beligion,  archi- 
tecture was  studied  and  improved  ;  to  adorn  these  temples, 
and  to  impress  the  unlettered  multitude,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture were  emploved,  and  by  their  means  were  brought  vividly 
before  the  eyes  those  great  events  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
which  formed  the  fundamental  part  of  the  general  belief. 

No  inspiration  could  equal  that  which  flowed  from  a  reli* 
gious  source  into  the  minds  of  these  men,  no  sublunary  motive 
could  animate  their  toil,  and  lend  that  perfection  to  their  labors 
which  the  desire  to  glorify  their  Creator  and  exalt  his  name 
and  works  supplied ;  nor  could  they  ever  have  imparted  to 

*  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Canto  II.  yii.  and  vUi. 
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the  cuuuteuaiices  of  tlieir  painted  figures  the  sweetness  aii<l 
beauty  and  refined  spirituality  which  characterize  them,  had 
they  not  in  their  own  minds  and  hearts,  a  perennial  spring' 
and  fountain  of  heavenly  charity  and  love. 

When  the  history  of  all  the  painters,  architects  and  sculptors 
which  the  monastic  orders  produced  in  the  middle  ages,  has 
been  written,  the  world  will  perhaps  be  willing  to  acknowledge 
what  is  due  to  that  institution. 

In  the  writer  of  the  original  of  the  volumes  before  us,  the 
Dominican  order  have  found  an  able  and  enthusiastic  his- 
torian, who  in  his  turn  has  been  happy  in  the  labors  of  an  ac- 
complished and  elegant  translator.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Meehan  is  a 
ripe  and  well  read  scliolnr,  he  expresses  himself  eloquently,  and 
we  cannot  avoid  heartily  commending  the  spirit  m  which  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  his  task,  and  while  be  has  estab- 
lished, by  bringing  before  the  general  reading  public,  the 
claims  of  the  Dominician  order  to  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  artist,  and  the  lover  of  art,  he  lias  shewn  that  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  in  these  days,  is  not  withoat  its  men  of 
ability  and  merit. 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Dominicaiu 
or  preaching  friars,  is  now  pretty  generally  known.  The 
names  of  Aibertos  Magnus,  Aquinas,  and  Savonarola,  are 
familiar  to  all,  but  in  the  volumes  before  us  we  have  a 
want  supplied. 

Though  they  embrace  an  account  of  the  sculptors  and 
architects,  they  are  principally  devoted,  and  justly,  to  the 
history  of  the  painters  of  the  Dominican  order.  Of  these  the 
highest  places  have  by  general  consent  been  assigned  to  fra 
Angelico  da  Viesole  and  Bartolommeo  della  Porta. 

Fra  Angelico  was  born  near  Florence,  in  the  year  1887. 
llis  family  name  is  unknown,  but  the  purity  of  his  life  gained 
for  him  the  designation  by  which  he  is  now  known,^'  Angelico," 
and  he  was  also  distinguished  by  that  of  ^*  Beato,"  or  Blessed, 
Fra  being  a  familiar  word  for  Frate,  or  Brother. 

llis  early  instruction  in  painting  is  unknown,  but  it  appears 
that  he  at  first  devoted  himself  to  the  illuminating  Choral 
books,  which  practice  was  .at  the  time  the  usual  introductiou 
to  more  ambitious  efforts. 

Having  entered  the  Dominican  order,  Fra  Angelico  sub- 
sequently joined  the  Convent  at  Fiesole,  founded  by  Giovaimi  de 
Domenico  Bacchini,  and  having  been  by  religious  and  political 
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(lisiorbanoes  driven  thence,  lie,  with  others  of  his  Convent, 
settled  for  a  time  at  Cortona. 

When  the  disturbances  which  had  driven  him  from  Fiesole 
had  become  composed,  he  returned  thither  and  there  executed 
a  large  number  of  his  best  works. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Eagenius  the  Fourth,  he  was  summoned 
to  Borne,  where  he  worked  under  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  and 
where,  having  declined  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Florence, 
he  died  in  1453. 

Nicliolas  the  Fifth  ordered  a  marble  monument  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory,  in  the  church  of  the  Minerva, (  Santa  Maria 
sopra  l^linerva),  and  according  to  some,  wrote  for  it  the 
following  inscription : — 

UIC   JACETy   VJ2.N.    PICTOa. 

FE.  JO.  Dfi  FLOa.  QUO.  P. 

M. 

c.  c.  c.  c. 

L. 
V. 

Non  inihi  sit  laudi,  quod  eram  velut  alter  Apelles. 

Sed  quod  lucra  tuis  (L.  panperibus,)  omnia,  Cliriste  dabam  : 

Altera  nam  terns  opera  entant,  altera  cgbIo 

Urbs  me  Joaunem  flos  tulit  Etruriae 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  paintings  by  Fra  Gio. 
Augelico,  now  in  existence,  given  by  Father  Marchese,  in 
the  work  before  us. 

PcRUGiA.— -Church  of  S.  DomiDic — In  the  little  choir  of  the 
Beligioiui  The  Blessed  Virgin  on  a  throne,  with  her  Son  in  her 
arms ;  and  on  the  sides  two  panels,  in  one  of  which  is  S.  John 
Baptist,  and  S.  Catherine  Y.  M  ;  and  in  the  other  S.  Dominic  and 
8.  Nicholas  di  Bari.  In  the  sacristy :  Twelve  little  pictures  of 
twelve  Saints ;  a  panel,  with  two  histories  of  S.  Nicholas  di  Bari ; 
and  two  panels  of  the  Annunciation  and  the  Angel  Qabriel. 

CoKToNA. — Church  of  S.  Dominic — On  thefa9ade  of  the  church 
in  fresco :  The  Blessed  Virgin,  with  her  Son  in  her  arms,  and  on  the 
sides  two  Dominican  Saints  ;  in  the  little  arch :  the  Four  Evan^elisti. 
In  the  church,  in  the  lateral  chapel :  the  B.  V.  seated  on  a  throne, 
with  some  Angels  and  Saints  at  the  sides.  Church  del  Qesii :  An 
Annunciation,  and  two  gradini ;  one  a  history  of  S.  Dominic,  the 
other  of  the  B.V.  M. 

FiBsoLE. — Church  of  S.  Dominic — In  the  choir  (on  panel) :  the 
B.  V.  seated  on  a  throne^  surrounded  by  Angels  and  Saints.    In  the 
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refectorv :  a  fresco  of  the  Cruoifixioii«  with  S.  Jobn  and  the  B.  V. 
on  the  sides.  In  the  chapter-room  (fresco; :  The  B.  V.  with  her 
Son  in  her  arms^  between  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Thomas  of  Aqntso, 
figures  life-size.  Church  of  S.  Jerom  :  The  B.  V.,  with  the  holj 
Doctor  and  other  Saints  (v.  Montalembert.) 

Flobbnck. — S.  Marco  fin  fresco) — The  Crocifizion  m  the  first 
cloister,  with  five  lunettes  in  half  figures*  The  Crttcifiaion  in  the 
chapter-room,  and  portruts  of  iliustrious  Dominicans.  In  the  <»n- 
vent,  with  the  exception  of  two,  all  the  cells  of  the  upper  dormitoi^. 
in  number  thirty-two,  and  three  histories  on  the  exterior  w&iU.  In 
the  dormitory  called  il  Giovanato,  some  Orncifixes^ 

S.   Maria  NoTell»^Three  lieliquaries.       Academy  of  Des%D, 
Gallery  of  laree  pictures:  No.  15.    The  Deposition  from  the  Cross. 
Gallery  of  little  pictures :  Nos.  14  and  20,  two  little  pictures,  repre- 
senting the  Blessed  Albertus  Magnus,    and   S.   Thomas  Aquino 
dispuUng  ex  cathedra ;  No.  30,  the  B.  V.,  with  her  Son  in  htr  artna  ; 
No.  39,  S  Cosimo,  healing  an  Infirm  ;  No.  43,  a  Deposition  from 
the  Cross  ,  44,  the  Last  Judgment ;  45,  the  Burial  of  the  five  Mar- 
tyrs^.  e.,  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian,  and  their  three  brothers  ;5\,  a 
Fieti,  with  the  instruments  of  the  Passion;  56,  eight  panels  or  doors 
of  the  armory  of  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  with  thirty-five 
histories  of  the  life  of  our  Lord.  Saloon :  14,  the  B.Y.  M.  surrounded 
by  Saints;  15,  a  similar  panel;  18,  the  B.  V.  between  two  Angels 
and  some  Saints.      Gallery  degli  UfiSzj  :  A  grand  tabernacle,  with 
the  B.  v.  on  a  throne,  and  some  Saints ;  a  panel  with  the  B.  Y. 
and  some  Saints,  now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Palazso  Pitti.    Tusesa 
School:  The  Coronation  of  the  B.  V.  and  the  six  little  panels — i.  «u, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  two  histories  of  S.  Mark ;  the  Espousals 
and  Transit  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  and  the  Nativity  of  S.  John  the  Bap. 
tist. 

BoHK. — Vatican — The  chapel  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  painted  in 
fresco,  with  histories  of  S.  Stephen  and  S.  Laurence,  Martyrs.  Gal- 
lery :  two  little  panels  of  the  life  of  S.  Nicholas  di  Barri.  Galleria 
Yalentini :  a  portion  of  a  eradino,  belonging,  perhap6>  to  the  picture 
that  is  now  in  the  choir  of  S.  Domenico  at  Fiesole.  Galleria  Cor- 
sini :  a  Final  Judgment.    Fesch  Gallery  :  a  Final  Judgment 

Orvibto.— Cathedral.— The  ceiling  of  the  ohapel  of  the  B.  V ; 
A  ereat  fresco,  with  the  upper  portion  of  a  Final  Judgment,  finished 
by  liuca  Signorelli. 

MoNTEFALCo — Church  of  the  Franciseans— -Proffesser  Ko»ni 
says  it  contains  some  works  by  the  Angelico,  but  he  does  not  mention 
their  subject. 

Paris.  ^Louvre — The  picture  of  the  Coronation  of  the  B.  V.M., 
and  a  gradino,  with  passages  firom  the  life  of  S.  Dominie. 

Brrlin. — Royal  Museum — S.  Dominick  and  S.Franois  embracing, 
(v.  Montalembert,  **  Du  Catholicisme  et  du  Yandalisme/')  A  Final 
Judgment,  (Fortoul  de  I'Art  en  Allemagne.) 

The  fresco  representing  the  Crucifixion,  and  painted  by  Fra 
Angelico,  on  the  walls  of  the  ehdpter  room  of  the  Convent  of 
St.  Mark  at  Florence,  is  thus  described  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  in 
the  introduction  toher  "  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders  :— " 
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In  the  centre  of  the  {Moture  U  tbe  Eedeemer  crucified  between  the 
two  thieves.  At  the  foot  of  the  oroae  m  the  usual  group  of  the  Virgin 
faintinig  in  tbe  «rm8  of  St.  John  the  Kvangelist,  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  another  Mary.     To  the  right  of  this  group^  and  the  left  of  the 
spectator,    U  seen  $t.  Mark*  as  patron  of  tbe  convent,  kneeling,  and 
bol<fiiig^  his  Qospel ;  behind  him  stands  St.  John  the  Baptist,  as  pro- 
tector of  the  city  of  Florence.     Beyond  are  the  three  martyrs,  St. 
Lanrenoe*  St,  Cosmo,  wad  St.  Damian,  patrons  of  the  Medici  family. 
The  two  former,  as  patrons  of  Ooamo  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  look  up 
to  the  Saviour  with  devotion ;  St,  Damian  turns  away  and  hides  his 
face.     On  the  left  of  tbe  cross  we  have  the  group  of  the  founders  of 
the  ▼ariooB  Orders.    First,  St.  Dominick,  kneeling,  with  hands  out- 
spread, ffaaes  up  at  the  Crucified  ;  behind  him  St.  Augustine,  and  St. 
Albert  the  Carmelite^  mitred  and  robed  as  biahops ;  in  front  kneels 
St.  Jerome  as  a  Jeronymite  hermit,  the  cardinal's  hat  at  his  feet ;  be- 
hind him  kneels  St.  Francis;  behind  St.  Francia  stand  two  venerable 
figures,  St.  Benedict  and  St.  floroualdo  ;  and  in  front  of  them  kneels 
St.  Bernard,  with  his  book  ;  and,  still  more  in  front.  St.  John  Qual- 
berto,  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  looked  up  at  the  crucifix  when  he 
spared  his  brother's  murderer,   Bevond  this  j^oup  of  monks  Angelioo 
has  introdnced  two  of  tbe  famous  nriars  of  his  own  community.   St. 
Peter  Martyr  kneels  in  front,  and  behind  him  stands  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  ;  the  two,  thus  placed  together,  represent  the  Mnc/tfyand  the 
leandRg  of  the  Dominican  Order,  and  close  this  sublime  and  wonder- 
ful compositioo.   Thus  considered,  we  may  read  it  like  a  sacred  poem, 
and  every  separate  figure  is  a  study  of  character.    1  hardly  know 
any  thing   in  pointing  finer  than  the  pathetic  beauty  of  the  head  of 
the  penitent  thief,  and  the  mingled  fervour  snd  intellectual  refinement 
in  the  head  of  St.  Bernard. 

Of  one  of  AngehWs  ''Final  Judgments/'  Father  Marchese 
gives  U8  the  following  eloquent  description  :-- 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  that  Final  Judgment,  which   of 
all  the  Angelico's  works,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  stupendous. 
From  the  davs  of  Niecola  Pisano,  to  those  of  Michelangelo,  this 
subject  tasked  the  art  and  genius  of  the  most  celebrated  artists,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  vied  with  each  other  in  painting  the  joys  of  tbe 
Just,  and  the  despair  of  the  Doomed,  as  AUighieri  had  sung  them. 
Indeed  they  had  almost  exhausted  themselves  in  depicting  the  tardy 
disenchantment  and  appalling  tortures  of  the  reprobate :  in  inventing 
fanciful  agonies,  and  unprecedented  writhings ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
heart  and  soul  must  shudder  at  siffht  of  that  terrible  scene  which 
Signorelli  produced  in  Orvieto,  and  Buonarrotti  at  Rome.  Man,  it  is 
true,  is  conversant  with  sorrows  and  woes ;  and  he{can  well  depict  them 
in  verse,  or  on  canv93 ;  but  when  he  undertakes  to  paint  joy  his  ima- 
gery is  defective,  nor  does  he  know  in  what  guise  he  should  develop  it. 
Wherefore,  as  the  drama  of  the  Final  Judgment  consists  of  two  most 
distmct  acts  ;  that  is,  of  extreme  jo^,  and  of  extreme  sorrow,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  convey  a  lucid  idea  of  the  former,  for  since 
God  has  not  revealed  the  joy  of  heaven  to  man^  how  will  he,   most 
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miserable,  essay  to  describe  it  in  words  or  tintings  of  the  pencil.  To 
Giovanni  Aneelico  alone,  this  power  was  given ;  and  none  of  tho^c 
who  preceded  or  followed  him  have  surpassed  him  in  this  most  diffi- 
cult  estperiment. 

There  are  four  pictures  by  him  on  this  subject,  two  in  Rome,  and 
two  in  Florence.  The  first  is  in  the  gallery  of  Prince  Corsini — it  is 
that  mentioned  by  Bottari  in  his  notes  to  Vasari's  Life  of  Fr» 
Giovanni ;  the  second  was  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Cardioal 
Fesch  ;  the  third  is  in  the  Academy  of  Design  in  Florence,  it  is  a 
compartment  of  the  doors  in  the  Annunziata  Church  ;  and  the  fbm*th 
is  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  Oamaldulese  Monks  in  S.  Maria 
degU  Angioli.  All  of  them  are  splendid,  but  in  my  judgment  the 
last  is  the  most  perfect,  and  it  was  for  many  years  suspended  over 
the  sedilia,  or  seat  used  by  the  priests  during  the  celebration  of  the 
chaunted  Mass.  It  is  about  seven  palms  lons^,  and  its  summit  is  in 
the  form  of  three  arches,  the  central  one  oeing  largest,  and  the 
two  side  ones  smaller.  The  Final  Judgment  occupies  the  central 
one  ;  in  that  on  the  right  he  painted  Paradise  ;  and  in  that  on  the 
left.  Hell.  The  fieures  are  of  the  dimensions  of  these  which  he 
painted  on  the  gradini  of  his  pictures.  The  Judge  of  the  living  and 
the  dead  is  seated  in  great  majesty  in  the  centre.  He  is  encircled  by 
choirs  of  angels,  cherubim  and  seraphim,  and  yon  behold  the  Vii^n, 
with  arms  crossed  on  her  bosom,  turning  on  her  Son  a  look  of 
love,  and  making  her  last  intercession  for  miserable  sinners.  Ah, 
what  words  could  describe  her  trepidation  for  such  an  immense  sec- 
tion of  the  human  race?  Aleft  and  right  of  that  tremendous 
judgment«seat,  enthroned  on  clouds,  are  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and 
Apostles,  the  series  of  whom  is  closed  by  S,  Dominic  and  S.  Frands. 
From  the  gold  ground  of  the  picture  springs  a  torrent  of  light  that 
reveals  the  glory  of  the  Elect.  At  the  feet  of  our  Lord  an  angel 
raises  on  high  the  triumphal  ensign  of  the  Cross,  whilst  two  other 
blow  trumpets,  whose  sound  causes  man  to  shake  off  the  sleep  of 
ages,  and  to  arise  from  the  grrave.  The  Supreme  Judge  is  in  the 
act  of  fulminating  His  malediction  against  the  reprobate.  Let  not 
the  reader  fancy  Him  with  ilis  right  hand  stretched  out,  or  that 
there  is  anything  like  human  vengeance  on  His  features,  as  others 
would  depict  Him  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  irate  in  His 
expression :  He  merely  turns  away  His  eyes  from  the  Doomed,  and, 
by  a  waive  of  His  hand,  commands  them  to  withdraw  for  ever  from 
His  presence.  A  most  simple  act  this,  but,  surely,  far  more  eloqaeot 
and  sublime  than  any  terrible  menace.  A  brief  space  divides  the 
Elect  fVom  the  Damned.  Michelangiolo  punted  both  naked  m  the 
Sixtine :  Zuccheri,  in  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence, 
represents  the  damned  naked,  and  the  elect  clothed ;  and  Luca 
Signorelli  follows  the  former  in  his  Judgment  in  Orvieto,  emplojing 
only  as  much  drapery  as  was  required  by  modesty.  Giovanni  An- 
gelico  clothed  all  his  figures  equally,  thus,  not  only  preserving  deco- 
rum, but  greatly  heightening  the  moral  and  religious  effect  of  the 
whole  composition  ;  for  we  are  thus  enabled  to  recognise  those  whom 
the  painter  placed  amongst  the  lost,  as  well  as  those  who  are  made 
the  recipients  of  eternal  joy ;  from  which  the  spectator  may  learn  a 
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sa]aUrjr  lesson.     Thus  Dante,  not  satisfied  with  having  recounted 
the  agonies  to  which  his  damned  were  sentenced,  or  the  blisses  which 
kis  elect  enjoyed,  determined  to  give  us  the  names  of  the  most   dis- 
tinguished amongst  them,  and  to  narrate^  also,  the  virtues  and  the 
vices  accordingly'  to  which  they  were  adjudged.     He  thought,  no 
donbty  that  he  might  thus  awaken  admiration  for  the  one,  and  detes- 
tation for  the  other.     It  would  appear  that  the  Angelico  was  influ- 
enced by  a  similar  motive.  Hence,  you  behold  amongst  the  accursed, 
persons  of  every  age,  grade,  and  condition,  and  especially  many 
ministers  of  the  sanctuary  ;  a  fact  that  should  not  startle  us,  when 
we  recall  the  licentious  days  of  the  schism  already  alluded  to  in  this 
work.     Hence  it  h  that  he  has  placed  so   many  monks,  prelates, 
cardinals,  and  Antipopes  amongst  the  damned  ;  for,  indeed,we  cannot 
think  that  a  painter  of  his  well-known  sanctity  could  have  imagined 
the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  Church  in  these  times  worthy  of 
any  other  location.    Dante  did  the  same,  for  other  reasons,  and  also 
to  impart  a  great  moral  lesson.    It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  the 
countenances  of  the  doomed  do   not  exhibit  the  fury  and  despair 
that  IS  given  them  by  other  painters  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  them 
mdeceived  and  overwhelmed   with  grief  for  having  forfeited  the 
supreme  good  that  was  in  store  for  them,  as  well  as  the  elect,  if  they 
had  observed  the  divine  commandments.     Strange  and  bizarre  is  the 
form  in  which  the  Angelico  painted  his  demons ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  in  this  portraiture,  he  lacked  imagination.  He  divided 
Hell  into  seven  circles,  (or  bolgi,)  in  each  of  which,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  seven  capital  vices,  there  are  various  torments  and 
tormented.     And  this  portion  of  the  painting,  if  it   be  not  in  every 
respect  perfect  in  its  composition,  yields  to  that  which  follows  in 
design  and  execution.  The  idea  of  finding  the  '*  Emperor  who  sways 
the  realm  of  sorrow"  in  the  depth  of  the  abyss  is  somewhat  poetical, 
and  is  evidently  taken  from  Dante,  for,  indeed,   the  three-headed 
monster,  who 

'*  At  ever  J  mouth  his  teeth  a  stnner  champed. 
Bruised  as  with  pondrous  engine ;  so  that  three 
Were  intlds  guise  tormented/'* 

was  not  such  a  figure  as  would  have  presented  itself  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  Fra  Giovanni,  who  seems  to  have  contemplated  little  else 
than  celestial  beauty.  But  where  this  painter  triumphs  and  esta- 
bhbhes  his  title  to  the  name  of  Angelico,  with  which  the  people 
honoured  him,  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  picture,  where  we  behold 
the  Elect.  Who  can  see  these  ^aceful  little  figures  and  not  be 
enamoured  of  virtue  ?  Who  is  it  that  does  not  yearn  to  taste  the 
ho\)'  and  ineffable  joys  of  these  blessed  beings ;  who,  having  fought 
the  good  fight,  and  completed  their  term  of  exile,  are  now  approaching 
their  true  country,  to  enjoy  that  reward  for  which  they  longed  and  for 
Sake  of  which  they  had  suffered  so  many  afflictions  ?  They  all  have 
their  eyes  and  arms  turned  towards  their  Redeemer,  and  they  seem 
to  bless  and  thank  Hiiu  for  having  placed  them  among  his  Elect. 

•  Inferno,  canto  xxxlv.  (Gary's.) 
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There  you  see  princes,  warriors,  pik^ims,  bisboMy  poDtiflBs»  anJ 
meinbers  of  the  religious  Orders:  ana  here, as  in  all  his  paiotingi, 
he  has  given  a  distinguished  place  to  the  children  of  SB.  Fra&ei$ 
and  Dominic.  But  more  charming  than  even  this,  are  the  IdsKi 
and  embracines  which  the  Blect  interchange  with  the  Angels  wh«* 
protected  and  guided  them  on  the  path  of  peri!,  Kneebnjf^*  the^ 
clasp  each  other  in  heavenly  afiSection.  The  idea  of  the  paiDter, 
probably,  was  to  exhibit  the  angels,  venerating  in  these  bodies, 
numanity  elorified.  The  greetings  between  the  aneels  and  the  elect 
terminated,  we  see  them  linking  hands  and  gracefully  dancimr  on  a 
sweet  meadow,  enameled  with  most  beauteous  flowers.  Their  gar- 
ments  glisten  with  innumerable  little  golden  stars ;  the  head  of  each 
is  wreathed  with  a  garland  of  white  and  red  roses,  whilst  a  brilliant 
little  flame  bums  on  the  forehead  of  each  angel.  Then  light,  aery, 
graceful,  and  even  during  the  dance  absorbed  in  ecstatic  contem* 

JIation,  carolling  and  smging  they  advance  towards  the  celestial 
erusalem  ;  and  the  nearer  tney  approach  to  it,  the  more  etherial 
and  luminous  do  their  bodies  become ;  til!  at  last,  arrived  at  the  gates 
of  the  holy  cit;^,  they  appear  to  be  transmuted  into  most  subtile  and 
resplendent  spirits;  and  then,  two  by  two,  holding  each  other's  hand, 
they  are  introduced  into  eternal  beatitude.  Where  did  the  pain t«r 
find  this  sweet  conception  ?  How  was  he  able  to  develop  such  varied 
beauties  ?     We  confess  our  inability  to  give  or  imagine  a  reply. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  character  of  Fra  Angelico's 
8tyle  than  by  the  folio ving  extract  from  au  elegant  and  ac- 
complished writer  on  Christian  Art^  Lord  Lyndsay  : — 

"  Expression,  accordingIy*-~the  special  eippneat  of  Spirit,  aa  Form 
is  of  Intellect,  and  Colour  of  Sense — ^is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
Fra  Angelico.  Ecstasy  and  enthusiasm  were  his  native  element,  and 
the  emotions  of  his  heart  animated  his  pencil  with  a  tenderness  and 
repose,  a  love  and  a  peace  in  which  no  one  haa  yet  excelled  or  even 
equalled  him.  These  are  the  unvarying  characteriBtics  of  the  Ma- 
donna in  his  paintings.  The  true  theory  of  her  likeness  presumes  her 
outward  form  to  have  been  so  exquisitely  moulded  and  etberealizetl 
by  inward  purity  and  habitual  converse  with  heaven,  Uiat  Gabriel 
might  have  known  her  among  mankind  by  her  face  alone,  had  he  been 
in  search  of  her,  with  no  other  token.  Subsequently  to  the  Nativitr, 
the  mother's  love  must  be  supposed  to  blend  with  the  innocence  of 
the  Virgin,  and  a  beauty  to  result  from  the  union,  combining  the 
holiness  and  purity  of  both  estates,  as  inconceivable  as  that  noion 
Itself  was  supernatural.  Hence,  evidently,  an  ideal  for  the  artist's 
imagination,  impossible  of  attainment,  hut  which  he  will  ever  seek 
after,  whether  by  spiritualizing  the  lineaments  of  her  most  dear  to 
him,  or  by  appropriating  and  reanimating  some  one  of  the  maoj 
ancient  portraitures  of  the  Virgin, — for  there  is  no  one  fixed  tra. 
ditional  resemblance,  as  of  our  Saviour.  Every  great  painter  accor- 
dingly, has  his  distinctive  type,  bom  (for  the  most  part)  of  his  domestic 
aflTectionSf—daughters  of  loveliness  are  they,  sweet  as  the  rose, 
pure  as  the  de«ir,  capable  of  the  holiest  and  loftiest  of  thoughts,  bot 
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in  almost  every  iofltance    marked  with    an    indiTidualitj    which 

il=<^trej»ses  the  imagiDatioDy  while  the  absence  of  that  individuality  as 

i:i\ariablj|r  infers  vagueness  and  insipidity.     Now  the  peculiarity  and 

mffit  (as  it  appears  to  me)  of  Fra  Aneelico  is,  that  nis  Virgins  are 

Deither  rm^e  nor  individual^-^eTen  while  doing  nothings  they  breathe 

of  heaven  m  their  repose-^they  af  e  visible  incarnations  of  the  beauty 

of  boliness,  and  yet  not  mere  abstractions-^they  are  most  empha* 

tically  feminine — ^the  ideal  of  womanhood  as  the  cnosen  temple  of  the 

Trinity  ;  they  are  to  the  Madonnas  of  other  painters  what  Eve  may  be 

supposed  to  have  been  to  her  daughters  before  the  Fall^^heir  linea- 

nents  seem  to  include  all  other  likenesses,  to  assume  to  each  several 

Toury  the  semblance  he  loves  most  to  gaxe  upon.     It  was  because 

Fra  Angelico's  whole  life  was  love^-«diverted  by  his  vow  of  celibacy 

from  any  specific  objeoti  that  his  imagination  thus  sought  for  and 

found  inspiration  in  heaven.     Next  to  the  Madonna,  I  may  mention 

the  heads  of  our  Saviour,  of  the  apostles  and  saints  in  Fra  Angelico's 

pictures,  as  excelling  in  expression  and  beauty,  as  well  as  those  of  the 

elect,  in  his  representations  of  the  L»ast  Judgment ;  his  delineations  of 

the  worldly,  the  wicked.  thereprobatCf  are  uniformly  feeble  and  inad* 

equate  \  his  success  or  failure  is  always  proportioned  to  his  moral 

sympathy  or  distaste. 

Of  tlae  family  or  connexions  of  Fra  Baitolommeo  as  little  is 
known  as  of  those  of  Fra  Angelico. 

Prom  an  early  age,  he  appears  td  have  been  of  a  virtuous 
and  serious  disposition,  which  was  a  good  deal  tried  in  the 
position  in  which  he  was  placed  in  the  beginning  of  his  life. 
His  yonthfol  studies  were  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of 
Cosimo  BoMelli^  who,  however,  owing  to  advanced  age,  was 
asnsted  by  his  pupils,  Cosimo  and  Albertinelli.  Neither  of 
these  appears  to  have  been  a  suitable  companion  for  Bartol- 
ommeo,  or,  as  he  was  called  in  Tuscan  pronunciation,  Baccio ; 
and  hsving,  moreover,  beeome  convinced  that  Rosseili  was  not 
a  master  under  wb<wn  he  could  hope  to  reach  perfection  in  his 
art,  he,  togettier  with  AlbertineUi,  quitted  Rosselli's  school,  and 
repaired  to  Baccio^s  house,  where  they  applied  themselves  to 
studying  the  ancient  mast€9*s. 

The  works  of  Leonardo  da  Yinri  appear  to  have  had  peculiar 
sttractioii  for  Baccio,  and  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
subsequent  style. 

Baccio  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  of  the  Floren- 
tine artists  who  yielded  to  the  remonstrances  of  Savonarola, 
^W  that  extraordinary  man  commanded  them  to  repair  the 
injury  to  morals  which  their  immodest  productions  had  occa- 
sioned. He  attatched  himself  closely  to  the  Friar,  and  his 
former  bosom  friend,  Albertinelli,  having  espoused  the  party 
of  the  Arrabbiati,  the  (^ponents  of  Savonarola,  all  conntoon 
octween  the  two  painters  ceased  for  a  time. 
39 
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While  engaged  upon  the  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  il 
chapel  of  the  cemetery  of  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuot 
which  he  has  began  at  the  request  of  the  Doniiiiic^ns^  tl 
popular  rage  against  Savonarola  reached  its  height,  aii 
rather  Marchese  thus  narrates  the  occasion  on  which  Baoci 
first  declares  his  intention  to  join  the  Dominican  Order  : — 

Meanwbile>the  termination  of  Savonarola's  career  was  approacbing 
Voices  of  menace  and  bloody  deeds  presaged  the  tremendous  rvn 
that  was  gathering  oyer  his  head.     His  enemies,  who,   up  to  tha: 
moment,  were  kept  within  certain  limits,  now  resolved  on  vengevKXt 
proceeded  to  open  outrage.    Baccio,  seeing  the  terrible  cocspiracr, 
ceased  to  paint  the  Final  Judgment,  and  left  it  imperfect.     On  the 
eighth  of  April,  1498,  the  (Florentines,  known  as  the  Arrabbuti, 
marched  in  military  array  to  the  convent  of  San  Marco,  to  wrrak 
their  fury  on  Savonarola,  and  those  who  had  uded  him  in  his  attempt 
at  Reform.     More  than  five  hundred  citizens,  commanded  by  Fr&o- 
cesco  Valori,  took  up  their  position  within  the  walls,  to  defend  Fn 
Oerolamo's  life.      Two  hundred  of  the  friars  who  were  weJi  umedf 
added  themselves  to  Valori's  combatants,  and  resolved  to  make  a 
desperate  defence.     Baccio  delta  Porta,  who  was  not  so  good  a 
soldier  as  he  was  a  painter,  wishing  withal  to  act  the  part  of  a  true 
friend,  although  terror-stricken,  took  refuge  within   the  be»^ 
convent.     Here  he  fouud  Fra  Benedetto,  the  miniaturist,  a  dqiIi 
braver  man,  who  stood  prepared  to  fight  to  the  death.     Finding  &il 
the  doors  barricaded,  and  the  defenders  on  the  alert,  the  AmbbUti 
set  fire  to  the  gates  of  the  church  and  convent.     The  Piagnoni  th&i 
showed  themselves  to  be  leal  to  their  master,  and  began  to  di8ckar;i;e 
their  cross-bows  and  harquebuses  from  the  roof,  belfry,  and  wiodovs. 
The  friars,  though  some  of  them  would  gladly  have  drairo  tk 
sword,  collected  round  Savonarola  in  the  choir,  and  there,  prostrate    I 
before  the  Holv  Sacrament,  besought  God  to  aid  and  have  pitj  on 
them.    Meanwhile,  death  and  flight  had  thinned  the  ranis  of  tiie     i 
besieged.     One  of  them,  Valori,  who  despaired  of  victory,  left  the     I 
convent,  and  he,  with  his  wife  and  tender  son,  were  slain  on  tbe 
instant    The  assailants,  having  forced  their  way  into  the  church,     I 
contaminated  it  with  blood  and  carnage ;  and  when  the  adverse  parties 
engaged  in  hand-to-hand  conflict,  one  may  fancy  the  horror  of  the 
spectacle  mid  flame  and  smoke,  and  the  groans  and  blasphemies  of 
the   wounded   and  dying.       A  Oerman,    who    was  an   ezcelleDt 
marksman,  clambered  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  flred,  without  merer, 
on  the  Arrabbiati.    As  the  latter  gained  ground,   they  rushed  to  the 
choir,  but  such  was  the  resistance  which  they  experienced  from  the 
narrow  dimensions  of  the  place,  and  the  bravery  of  the  men  who 
opposed  them,  that  they  failed  to  open  a  passage  to  its  interior. 
Finally,  having  scaled  the  walls,  they  attacked  the  Piagnoni,  in  (not 
and  flank.     At  this  juncture,  poor  Baccio,  who  at  first  nre  some 
proof  of  valour,  grew  dreadfully  alarmed,  and  cast  away  his  nnvoot- 
ed  arms,  vowing  to  God,  that  if    He  snatched  him  from  thisped 
he  would  take  the  habit  of  S.  Dominic,  and  close  bis  days  in  religioo* 
In  order  to  stay  the  bloodshed,  Savonarola  spontaneously  sarreQ- 
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Bred  himself  to  his  enemies,  and  Baccio  witnessed  the  insults  and 
agical  death  of  his  illostrious  friend.     Wounded  to  the  ver  j  depths 
this  soul,  appalled  by  that  terrible  calamity,  incapable  of  receiving 
)ansel  or  consolation,  he  abandoned  the  pencil,  for  with  Savonarola 
erLsbed  that  holy  fiamewhichzave  aliment  to  his  fervid  iifiagininffs. 
Isccio  da  Monte  Lupo,  the  sculptor,  fleeing  before  the  wrkth  of  Fra 
krolamo*s  murderers,  spent  a  long  time  wandering  through  Italy  ; 
hilst  Botticelli,  Oronaca,  Lorenzo  di  CredK  and  other  partisans  of 
be  Friar,  overwhelmned  with  grief,  for  a  while  ceased  to  cultivatd 
heir  beloved  arts. 
But  Porta  never  forgot  that  dreadful  day,  nor  his  vow,  and,  like  a 
roe  man,  resolved  to  keep  it.    His  brother,  however,  was  a  difficulty 
Q  the  way  ;  for,  at  his  fathor's  death,  the  care  of  the  little  Peter  and 
he  management  of  the  paternal  property  devolved  on  him.     Where- 
We,  having  consulted  Santi  Pagnini,  the  Dominican,  who  was  then 
lomiciled  in  San  Marco,  the  latter  took  charge  of  the  younger  bro- 
iW  during  the  period  of  the  novitiate  which  Baccio  was  to  perform 
far  from  Florence.    Baccio  then  surrendered  to  Peter  whatsoever 
property  he   had,  together  with  his  right  to  his  patrimony,  and 
having  charged  Albertinelli  to  finish  the  Final  Judgment  in  Santa 
Maria  Nuova,  (for  which  he  had  received  the  greater  part  of  the 
stipalated  payment,)  he  sec  out  at  once  for  Prato.     July  26,  a.d. 
1500,  he  fulfilled  his  vow,  by  taking  the  habit  of  the  Preaching- 
Friars  in  his  thirtieth  year,     xtetaining  his  baptismal  name,  he  was 
admitted  amonffst  the  religious  of  the  choir.    In  the  following  year, 
be  made  his  religious  profession,  and  returned  to  the  convent  of  San 
Marco,  Florence.      This  sudden  resolution  gave  great  annoyance  to 
Porla*s  friends ;  and  as  to  Mariotto  Albertinelli,  Vasari  informs  us 
'*  that  he  was  almost  out  of  his  mind  for  the  loss  of  his  companion ; 
and  soastounded  was  he  by  the  fact,  that  he  almost  became  desperate. 
^Nevertheless,  if  Mariotto  did  not  hate  the  Friars,  of  whom  he  was 
constantly  speaking  evil,  and  if  he  had  not  taken  part  with  the 
faction  against  Fra  Oerolamo,  his  love  for  Baccio  would  have  made 
biffi  take  the  habit  in  the  same  monastery."   ^e  will  oifer  no  remark 
00  these  words,  as  the  facts  already  stated,  as  well  as  those  that 
TemuQ  to  be  told,  must  clear  up  the  truth. 

The  fate  of  Savonarola  produced  a  deep  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  Baccio;  and  although,  after  he  had,  as  related  by  Father 
Marchese,  taken  the  Dominican  habit,  he  resumed  his  pencil, 
vet  he  worked  without  enthusiasm,  and  chiefly  in  obedience 
to  his  superiors. 

The  fire  of  genius,  however,  which  smouldered  in  his  breast, 
vas  fanned  into  a  bright  flame  by  a  visit  from  the  illustrious 
BAphael,  then  a  young  man.  The  interchange  of  ideas  that 
iDost  have  ensued  between  them,  and  the  communion  of  two 
such  kindred  spirits,  was  mutually  and  permanently  advan- 
tageous to  each,  and  the  effects  are  still  visible  in  the  paintings 
of  both. 
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The  most  celebrated  of  Era  Bartolommeo*8  pictures^  is  tt 
known  as  the  Tirgin  della  Misericordia,  at  Lucca,  the  followi 
description  of  which  we  extract  from  our  author  : — • 

This  picture  U  about  six-and-a-half  Florentine  bracoia  higii, 
four-and-a-half  wide.     It  is  aemi-circular,   at  the   commit,  a&d 
contains  forty-eight  fibres,  either  half  or    whole^   large  a^  Ix 
Maazarosa,  who  made  it  the  subject  of  a  second  letter*  addressed 
Pietro  Qiordani,  22nd  September,  1828,  speaks  of  It  thus  :—'* 
multitude  of  the  faithful,  of  every  age,  sex,  andconditloo,  has  recoor 
to  Mary  (who  stands  on  a  throne  in  the  centre),  supplicating  Her  t 
intercede  fur  them  in  their  common  affliction.    Marj.   the  Motlw 
of  mercies,  as  the  words  on  the  foot-stool  indicate,    receives  tht 
praters,  and«  with  hands  and  eves  raised  to  heaveoj  wrokes  th 
divine  mercy  on  those  who  confide  in  her :  nor  in  vain^  because  * 
behold,  as  it  were,  in  a  vision  over  her«  the  merciful  Lordj  wbo  j 
poised  in  the  air«    His  breast  is  visible,  and  the  rest  of  Hia  bodv  k 
concealed  by  the  clouds.     We  seet  however.  His  naked  sidej  and'tb 
wound  is  also  perceptible,  as  the  wind  has  gently  moved  the  criasct 
robe  with  which  the  painter  has  most  appropriately    clothed  fiia 
This  6gure,  with  its  benignant  expression  of  countenance  and  ex- 
tended arms,  most  happily  illustrates  the  words  on  the  littje  seroli 
*  Misereor  super  turbam.'    Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  t^ 
disposition  of  the  figures  according  to  sex  and  age.     The  mQiks. 
with  their  children,  are  on  the  steps  of  the  throne ;  the  josafcr 
children  are  behind  these,  whilst  angels  hover  over  the  whole  gna;> 
Each  and  all  of  them  have  their  eyes  riveted  on  the  Vii^n,  s&d  lit 
adults  and  old  men  are  at  her  sides,    'fhree  groups  excel  all  tM 
rest :  one  of  them  stands  at  foot  of  the  throne,  on  the  right  of  wbic'a 
there  is  a  mother  directing  her  little  son  to  fix  his  eyes  qd  tu 
Virgin ;  another  is  a  mothers  with  two  children,  one  of  whom,  haTu^ 
got  behind  her  cunningly,  tries  to  annoy  the  naked  baby  in  tb^ 
parent's  arms,  whilst  the  wrinkled  nurse  chides  his  plajhhen. 
This  is  a  group  of  singular  truth  and  beauty,  but  somewhat  loop- 
portune,  because  it  distracts  the  eye  and  the  mind  from  the  principal 
subject,  and  because  these  two  women  seem  not  to  be  impr^s^  ^J 
the  presence  of  the  Virgin,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  all  the  others  irt 
turned  most  devoutly.    The  third  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beaotifoL  Ii 
represents  S.  Dominic  in  the  act  of  pointing  out  the  MadoDCSy  vit^ 
the  fore-finger  of  his  right  band,  to  the  Gonfalonier  of  the  Republit, 
whilst  with  his  left  he  encourages  him  to  approach  Her.  It  is  tbo^^- 
that  the  S.  Dominic  is  the  portrait  of  Fra  Sebastiano  ;  and  that  tbe 
Gonfalonier  is  Montecatini,  who  held  that  office  at  the  period.  A 
poor  man,  half  naked,  on  the  riffht  of  the  Virgin,  is  exceedin^i/  '^^ 
designed  and  coloured.    Mary  is  erect  on  the  throne,  and  seems  v> 
have  just  arisen  from  her  seat,  as  she  has  not  yet  removed  her  rigbt 
foot,  which  rests  on  the  little  footstool ;  whilst  her  left,  oo  vhichshe 
supports  herself,  has  already  touched  the  pedestal-^a  most  natanl 
action,  as  the  left  foot  is  always  foremost  in  descendii^.  The  Vir^ 
ifl  robed  in  ample  crimson  drapery,  shot  with  white.    From  hetbm 
falls  an  azure  veil,  of  large  and  graceful  dimensions,  whose  ends  v^ 
borne  by  two  angels  on  the  wing.    Full  of  sympathy  for  her  poor 
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iipplio»i|t»,  whoM  maerm  abe  koowa*  her  beauteoot  hce  and  ^yes 
vidence  her  materoal  tend^rneaa*  Her  right  haad  is  raised  above! 
ler  hea4a  in  the  act  of  auj^plication  ;  and  ner  left  points  out  the 
>eople  beneath  her.  Showing  to  Christ  those  who  need  her  mercyi 
ihe  so  looks  at,  and  prays  the  Redeemer,  as  almost,  if  1  maj  use  the 
phrase,  to  wring  thejeamed«for  g^ace  fh>m  Him.     .  Haro 

ist  ua  Qbaerv«  that  Qhriat  la  visibW  to  h«r  alooo,  for  she  alone  has 
ber  ejea  fixed  on  Him<  Thb  was  a  most  wise  qoncaption,  for  it 
preseryea  the  unity  of  the  action :  any  other  disposition  must  have 
been  an  error,  as  Mary  could  not  then  be  the  principal  object  of 
the  pietnre,  as  was  required  of  the  painter. 

<'  Now,  if  you  eonsider  th«  tovt-ewemhle  of  tbia  great  paintingi 

and  all  its   parts,  one  by  one,  you  will  perceWe  that  I  have  not 

exaggerated   in  calling  it  stupendous,  and  fit  to  be  placed  side  by 

side  with  RafiFaello's  Transfiguration."     And  Missirini,  after  having 

described  it  figure  by  figure,  concludes  thus  i~-»*^  Here  the  excellence 

of  design,  the  j^mary  and  substantial  characteriatio  of  every  pror 

duction  of  itrt,  is  beyond  all  praise.    In  every  part  of  thQ  picture  we 

find  true  aahlimity,  Qa;^ ,  and  that  inspiration  with  which  the  scenery 

of  a  gorffeoua  theatre  is  calculated  to  overfiood  the  soul — here  the 

powerful  expression  pierces  our  bosoms  and  stirs  them  to  their 

depth.     How  shall    1  desoribe   the  movements,    attitudes,   or  the 

graceful  flow  of  the  dci4>eriefl  for  which  the  Friar  was  so  famous^ 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  vivid  colouring  which  is  not  surpasaed  by 

Tiziano'a  tintings  ?    The  shadows  are  diaphanous,  the  opposition  of 

the  tints  homogeneous,  and  the  effect  of  the  chiaroscuro  magical.** 

His  picture  of  Saint  Mark,  at  Florence,  is  considered  to  be 
in  paintiug  what  Michael  Angelo's  statue  of  Moses  is  in  scalp- 
torcy  and  miiny  eminent  judges  regard  it  as  one  of  the  finest 
pieoee  of  figure  painting  in  existence. 

We  have  noted,  and  that  briefly,  but  two  of  those  men, 
who  by  the  works  of  the  pencil^  have  lent  a  lustre  to  the  name 
of  Dominican.  It  would  occupy  much  more  space  than  we 
are  able  to  devote  to  the  task  to  merely  enumerate  the  host 
of  sculptors,  architects^  painters  on  glass,  and  ^'  nuvatori,^ 
who  have  belonged  to  this  order,  and  whose  lives  and  works 
form  the  subject  of  Father  Marchese's  work. 

As  an  architect^  and  as  a  man  of  general  knowledge,  Pra 
Giovanni  Giocoudo,  of  Verona,  born  about  1430,  was  highly 
eminent.  He  was,  according  to  our  author,  a  roaster  <^ 
military  fortification,  skilled  in  hydraulics,  familiar  with 
Greek  and  Roman  literature,  thoroughly  conversant  with 
sntiquities,  an  excellent  mathematician,  and  no  contemptible 
natural  historian.  By  Gessar  Scaliger,  he  was  called  ^'  an  old 
and  new  library  of  all  that  was  good  in  ^ience,''  a  ''  Phcsnix 
of  intellects,'^  and  by  Vasari,  i*  a  most  rare  man,  and  universally 
learned  in  idl  the  faculties/' 
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Father  Marchese  disposes,  we  think  satisfactorily,  at  the 
question  which  originated  with  Tiraboschi,  the  learned  Jesait, 
and  author  amongst  other  works  of  '^  Storia  della  Letieratu.'v 
Italiana/'  whether  Fra  Giocondo  was  a  Dominican  or  Fran-' 
ciscan  Friar,  and  in  our  minds  establishes  the  claim  of  the 
former  order  to  number  the  architect  amongst  its  illostrions 
men^    At  all  events,  it  appears  certain  that  if  Fra  Oiocondo 
ever  embraced  the  Franciscan  rule,  it  was  in  his  latter  cjajs»  i 
though  his  has  reUef  portrait  at  Verona  repres^ents  him  in  die 
Dominican  habit,  and  thus  strengthens  the  belief   that  he 
lived  and  died  a  Dominican. 

Among  his  works  was  a  bridge  over  the  Seine,  the  militarr 
and  engineering  defences  of  Trevigi  against  the   Eoiperor 
Maximilian,  a  design  for  the  re-construction  of  the  Bialto  when 
destroyed  by  fire  in  15 18,  and  numerous  other  works  display- 
ing great  architectural  and  engineering  skill.    He  was  at  the 
same  time  occupied  with  philological  studies,  and  produced  a 
new  edition  of  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  of  the  works 
of  GsBsar,    Cato,  Yetruvius,    Frontinns,    Aurelias     Yictor^ 
and  Julius  Obsequen's    "  De  Prodigiis/'     He  was  moreow 
employed  to  assist  Raphael,  after  the  death  of  Bramante  in  tk 
completion  of  St.  Peter^s,  as  appears  from  the  following  letter 
addressed  by  Raphael  to  his  uncle,  Simone  di  Battista  di 
Ciarle  da  Urbino,  dated  1st  July,  1514. 

As  to  staying  in  Rome,  I  may  as   well  tell  you,  that  I  cannot 
stay  anywhere  else,  so  devoted  am  1  to  the  bailding  of  S.   fVter's; 
and  I  DOW  occupy  the  place  of  Bramante.     What  place  is  there  id 
the  world  which  is  superior  to  Rome,  or  what  undertaking  is  there 
greater  than  that  of  S.  Peter's  ?    This  is  the  greatest  building  that 
has  ever  been  seen,  and  it  must  cost  more  than  a  million  in  gold. 
You  must  know  that  the  Pope  has  determined  to  ezpendy  on  this 
building,  sixty  thousand  ducats  annually  :  indeed,  he  does  not  think 
of  anything  else.     The  Pope  has  given  me,  as  my  companion,  a  most 
learned  friar :  he  is  very  old,  and  has  passed  his  eightieth  year.  Tfae 
Pope,  knowing  that  he  cannot  live  long,  appointed  him  to  be  mj 
colleague,  for  ne  is  a  man  of  great  reputation,  and  exceedingly  wise. 
1  will  learn  of  him  any  iine  secret  that  he  may  possess  regarding 
architecture,  and  1  hope  thus  to  become  perfect  m  this  art.    Hit 
name  is  Fra  Giocondo,  and  the  Pope  sends  for  us  every  day,  and 
discourses  a  while  with  us  about  this  building. 

We  must  be  content  with  merely  mentioning  the  name^  ol 
Fra  Damiano  da  Bergamo,  the  celebrated  Intarsiator,  or 
worker  in  inlaying  wood ;  of  Sister  PlautiUa  Nilli,  paintereas  in 
oil ;  of  Father  Danti,  mathematician,  engineer,  and  architecti 
of  Father  Portigiani^  skilled  in  casting  in  bronze^  and  an  aichi- 
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set ;  of  Father  PagaDellj,  architect  and  engineer,  and  of  Fathers 
lajDO  and  Andre,  the  one  a  Spanish,  the  other  a  French 
lainter.  Of  Fra  i^uniano  da  Bergamo,  Father  Marchese  tells 
IS  the  foUowiug  anecdote.  The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
rhen  at  Bologna  in  order  to  be  crowned  by  Pope  Clement  the 
kyenth,  was  mnch  strnck  with  the  beauty  of  Fra  Damiano's 
irork,  surrounding  the  shrine  of  St  Dominic,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  the  artist : — 

On  the  7th  of  March,  a.d.  1530,  the  Emperor,  accompanied  by 
Alfonso  d'EIste,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  some  Princes  of  his  court, 
proceeded  to  the  Dominican  convent ;  and  halting  before  the  humble 
cell  of  Fra   Damiano,  knocked,  and  demanded  admittance.     The 
Friar  opened  the  door,  and  just  as  the  Emperor  entered,  he  closed 
It  quickly — "  Hold,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  you  have  shut  out  the 
\)uVe  of  Ferrara.  who  accompanies  me."    "  I  knew  very  well  that 
it  was  he,**  replied  the  laj-brother,  '<  and  it  is  because  I  know  him, 
that  I  will  not  permit  him  to  stand  under  the  vault  of  mj  cell !" 
<'  What  ?**   asked  Charles,  **  have  you  reason  to  complain  of  him  ?" 
"  Hear  me.  Sire,"  answered  Fra  Damiano ;  •'  when  I  was  coming 
from  Ber^g^amo  to  Bologna,in  order  to  execute  the  works  of  the  choir,! 
brought  with  me  those  few  tools,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
thfi  practice  of  this  art,  in  the  exercise  of  which  I  hope  to  spend  my 
life  worthily.     Well,  I  had  scarcely  set  foot  on  the  territory  of 
Ferrara,  when  the  officers  of  the  Duke  compelled  me — poor  Friar  as 
I  am— to  pay  an  exorbitant  and  unjust  tax  ;  but  the  rudeness  with 
which  they  treated  me,  was  still  more  intolerable ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  shall  never  see  the  works  which  I 
DOW  exhibit  to  your  Majesty."     This  spirit  of  independence  was 
t\uite  novel    to  Charles,  who  was  continually  surrounded  by  ser- 
vile sycophants.     Nevertheless,  he  smiled,  and  told  the  lav-brother 
that    he   would  interpose  with   the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  in    order 
that  every   satisfaction   should  be  given  to  him.     The  emperor 
then  left  the  cell,  and  told  the    Duke  the  reason  of   Fra  Da- 
miano*s    choler ;  whereon,  the  latter  promised  to  indemnify  him 
for   any    loss    he    might    have    suffered,    and    he,    furthermore, 
guaranteed  to  exempt  himself  and  his  pupils  from  all  taxation  as 
often  as  they  passed  through  his  little  prmcipality.      The  Emperor, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke,  then  re-entered  Fra  Damiano 's  cell,  and 
the  Friar,  to  convince  them  that  his  histories  were  composed  of 
pieces  of  wood,  and  not  painted  with  the  pencil,  took  up  a  plane,  and 
passed  it  vigorously  over  their  surface,  without  doing  the  least 
injury  to  the  colouring,  which  remained  in   all  its  inte^ity  and 
Wutj.    He  then  presented  the  Emperor  with  a  beautiful  little 
hi8toi7  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  he  gave  another  to  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  who  ever  afterwards  set  the  highest  value  on  it. 

We  cannot  wonder,  after  the  perusal  of  these  volumes,  that 
the  Dominican  Order  should  feel  proud  of  its  artists  and 
men  of  genius.  Though  other  Orders  have  also,  from  time  to 
time,  contributed  their  scholars,  painters,  and  sculptors,  though 
^t  Benedictines  can  boast  their  Monaco,  and  their  Clovio ;  the 
Franciscans,   their  Factor,  and  their  Negroponte;   and  the 
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Garthufliaiis  aad  CtrmelitoBi  that  Cotan^  and  their  I^ppi ;  7^ 
it  must  be  coufeased,  that  in  none  of  tliese  Orders  can  sndi  a 
spkadid  and  aumerotis  band  be  found  arrayed^  aa  in  that  ot 
the  Dominicans*  With  them,  peculiarly^  as  indeed  with  all 
the  Monastic  Orders  in  the  Middle  Ages^  was  to  be  found  the 
practioal  illustratioii  of  the  motto  ''  Laboraie  wt  Qrare." 
Those  ^orioQs  specimens  of  art  which  they  have  left  behind, 
are  each  a  prayer,  a  prayer  more  eloquent  than  coold  hare  been 
oomp<»ed  in  words>  and  atill  remaining  to  teaeh  devoiion  and 
piety  to  crowds  of  admiring  beholders. 

Who,  indeed,  can  tell,  but  that  often  in  the  lonely  hours  of 
the  night,  in  the  calm  solitude  of  his  cell,  after  a  day  devoted 
to  his  labor  of  love,  there  rose  before  the  eyes  of  the  artist 
monky  visions  of  that  heavenly  palace,  the  earthly  career  of 
whose  king  and  court,  it  was  his  delight  to  study  and  depict. 
Then  might  he  have  beheld  the  swiftly  moving  shining  wings 
of  angel  and  archangel ;  the  sublime  and  beaming  counten- 
ances of  patriarchs  and  saints,  and  all  the  dazzling  effulgence  of 
the  heavenly  host,  and  heard  the  silver  music  of  their  harp, 
and  the  sound  of  their  celestial  voices,  sweet,  clear,  and  kr- 
monious,  rising  up  to  the  throne ;  and  when  the  grey  dawn  d 
morning  stole  into  his  cell  and  dissipated  the  glorious  viaos, 
sprang  up  to  fix  it  upon  the  enduring  canvas,  and  to  tesefa 
the  artists  of  future  tinies>  the  beauty  of  that  in^piradon 
which  is  derived  from  religious  contemplstion.  ' 

If,  in  the  short  and  hasty  notice  which  we  have  taken  of  this       ( 
subjecti  we  shall  have  auooeeded  in  drawing  some  attention  to       1 
the  Art  history  of  the  Monastic  Orden,  and  inducing  snch  of      I 
our  readers  as  have  not  yet  read  them,  to  peruse  Father  Mar-      ' 
chese^s  work,  we  shall  feel  that  we  have  done,  in  our  huDUe 
capacity,  "  the  state  some  service/'    The  furrier  the  subject       j 
is  pursued  in  all  its  brandies  and  details,  the  more  conviaced 
will  enquirers  be  of  the  truth  of  the  words  used  by  the  learned       \ 
author  of    the    '*  Ecclesiastical    Sketches,^',  when  speaking        1 
of  the  mendicant  JPriars-*"ln  an  ageofoligarchaltyiBUi;,        * 
they  were  the  protectors  of  the  weak ;  in  an  age  of  ignorance,        \ 
the  instructors  of  mankind ;  and  in  an  age  of  profligacy,  the        ^ 
stem  vindicators  of  the  holiness  of  the  sacerdotal  characterj 
and  the  virtues  of  domestic  life/' 

In  concluding  this  paper  it  is  right  to  add,  that  the  Her. 
Mr.  Meehan  has  performed  his  duty  as  a  translator  foithfullji 
earnestly,  learnedly,  and  ^eloquently ;  and  has  added  to  that 
f^putation  already  gained  by  his  able  contributions  to  a 
series— *' Duffy's  Library  for  Ireland*' — not  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated in  its  most  valuable  and  important  volumes. 
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In  ouf  former  paper,  in  writing  of  Burlesque  Orders,  we 
omitted  the  following  singular  societies : — 

The  order  of  the  society  de  la  Culotte,  the  statutes  of  which 
were  compiled  in  1724  by  Brother  Bequillard. 

The  order  de  la  Ceniaine  derived  from  that  of  Fendeurs, 

The  order  of  Egyptians.  Towards  the  year  1635,  Mademoi- 
selle de  Pr^,  niece  to  the  Marquis  de  Feuqui^res,  at  that  time 
lieutenant  to  the  king  at  Metz,  founded,  in  that  city,  an  order  of 
knighthood  to  which  she  gave  the  name  of  F  Ordre  des  Egtfptiens^ 
said  her  coasin,  the  Abl^  Arnauld,  because  "  No  one  could  be 
admitted  who  had  not  completed  some  ingenious  theft.  She  was 
elected  their  queen,  under  the  title  of  Epicharis,  and  all  her 
knights  carried,  suspended  from  a  green  ribbon,  a  golden  tablet, 
on  whicb  was  inscribed  the  words :  Rien  ne  m'echappe.  Se- 
veral officers  of  the  army,  and  of  parliament,  who  were  at 
Hetz,  had  themselves  enrolled  in  this  order,  which  was  very 
fashionable,  for  it  was  necessary  to  have  genius  in  order  to 

•  For  the  First  Paper  of  this  series  see  Irish  Quarterly  Review. 
No.  XXIII.  p.  439. 
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gain  admission ;  this  could  not  be  accomplished  without  pfie- 
senting  the  request  in  verse  to  Queen  Epicharis.  And  I 
remember  apronos  of  that,  a  very  correct  man,  M.  de  Yirans, 
who  was  chamberlain  to  the  dnke  of  Orleans  and  captain  of 
cavalry,  who  wished  to  join  this  order,  but  could  not  obtain 
a  dispensation  from  the  rule  of  petitioning  in  verse ;  he  had 
not  been  born  a  poet,  though  a  Gascon,  and  was  at  last  obliged 
to  compose  the  following,  which  afforded  more  amasement 
than  perhaps  a  better : 

PrlnoesN,  reoerei  Virans; 

Toat  le  monde  tou  y  oondamne ; 

Je  reoonnals  qn'U  a  deaaeln 

De  TOot  Mtrlr,  oa  Die«  me  damne.** 

The  order  de  la  Felicite.    This  order,  worthy  product  of  the 
corruption  which  reigned  during  the  last  century,  gave  rise  to  t 
great  number  of  woncs,  which  have  become  very  rare;  as  the 
Formulaire  du  ceremonial  en  wage  dans  Pordre  de  la  F^licUe, 
1745,  in  duodecimo ;  P Anthropophile  ou  le  Secret  et  le*  Ifys- 
tires  de  la  FSlicUiS,  1746,  in  duodecimo ;  VOrdre  Bermapkr^ 
dite  ou  les  Secrete  de  la  sublime  F^Ucite,  1748,  in  duodecimo; 
le  Moyen  de  monter  auplus  haut  grade  de  la  marine  sanae 
mouiller,  in  duodecimo ;  Dieticnnaire  de  VOrdre  de  la  FelieiUt 
par  FleuiT  in  octavo. 

The  order  de  Fendeurs  on  which  there  is  extant  an  iDstroc- 
tion,  1788,  in  octavo. 
The  orders  of  chevaliers  Feuillants  and  of  ladies  PAillSdet. 
This  order  established  in  Brittany,  had  for  a  pass  word:— 
Avez  vous  effeuill^  Ics  roses  P  £t  les  pampres  ? 
The  order  de  la  FidSlit4  derived  from  that  of  Fendeon. 
The  chevaliers  de  la  Qrappe^  instituted  at  Aries,  by  Danus 
de  Gravaiaon.    The  statutes,  and  ordonnances  were  published 
in  1697,  in  duodecimo. 

The  order  of  the  Zanturelus.  The  Marquis  of  Croismare, 
a  friend  of  Madame  de  la  Fertd  Imbault,  conceived  at  the  period 
(1771)  when  the  intrigues  of  Maupeou  afflicted  Paris,  the  no- 
tion of  founding  the  order  of  the  Lanturelus.  He  appointed 
himself  grand  master.  Madame  de  la  Fert^  named  at  fint 
grand  mistress,  was  afterwards  elected  queen  by  all  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  house,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  new  institu- 
tion. Some  pieces  of  verse,  emanating  from  this  sodetj, 
having  reached  Catherine  the  Second's  ears,  she  desired  the 
Bussian  lords  to  obtain  them    for  her  daughter-in Jaw,  and 
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Uie  princess  received  them.  There  remains  at  the  present  day 
no  other  record  of  this  barlesque  order,  save  the  poetry  inserted 
in  the  collections  of  the  time. 

The  order  de  la  MeUice.  There  has  been  fonnd  a  report 
and  description  of  this  order^  in  dome  leaves  of  a  manuscript 
preserved  in  the  print  cabinet  of  the  Boyal  Library.  Nothing 
could  be  more  inoffensive  than  this  order»  saj  tne  statutes^ 
instituted  by  a  oery  amiable  and  very  worthy  lady,  Madame 
Agr^jpine  de  la  BontS  Meme^  Jan.  \si  1734.  We  insert  some 
verses  of  the  preface 

Celol  qui  Tent  de  la  Malice 
Deyenir  Inetgne  prof^ 
Dolt  A  blen  tendre  see  filets 
Pendant  le  temps  quMl  est  noyioet 
QnMl  ne  passe  Jamais  on  Jour 
Sans  arolr  fidt  qaelqae  1>on  tour. 
Mais  qne  Falmable  politessei 
L'esprit  fln,  la  d(SU(!atessQt 
BrlUent  en  toute  occasion, 
Et  que  Jamais  roiUioe  noiro, 
De  fldt  on  blen  d'lntentdon, 
Ne  ternlsse  la  belle  glolre 
Qne  dsDS  Tordre  11  ftvt  acqn^rlr. 

Aftet  the  statutes  follow  the  orders  which  are  very  amusing. 

Art.  1.  There  are  no  other  degrees  than  those  of  grand 
tnistresS)  lieutenant)  chancellor  and  treasurer,  four  governors 
and  four  knights,  whose  election  is  obtained  by  a  conscientious 
knowledge  of  their  respective  merits  and  talents  in  malice. 

Art.  %- — All  those  who  present  themselves  as  candidates 
for  this  order  should  have  the  qualities  requisite  to  enable 
them  to  fill  the  oflSces  in  which  they  will  be  employed. 

Art.  8— They  will  be  obliged  to  prove  themselves  by  a 
ttial  of  two  years,  that  they  may  be  esteemed  fit  for  subjection 
to  an  examination  before  the  chancellor,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  qualified  to  receive  titles  of  the  order. 

Art,  4. — ^The  noviciate  will  be  one  year,  and  during  that 
time  the  novices  are  obliged  to  give  the  lieutenant,  twice  every 
day,  a  description  of  the  cunning  and  adroit  means  they  would 
employ  to  entice  into  their  snare  those  whom  the  order  would 
desire  to  befriend  by  their  friendship  and  benevolence. 

Art.  5. — ^They  would  never  be  admitted  to  profession  until 
they  had  faithfully  complied  with  the  obligations  of  the 
noviceship,  which  must  be  certified  by  the  lieutenant  when 
they  are  examined  in  full  assembly. 

Art.  6. — ^The  professed  are  obliged  to  make  these  vows  : 
privation  from  any  thing  that  might  be  prejudicial  to  health, 
and  of  poverty,  or  detachment  from  the  goods  of  others. 
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Art.  7. — In  order  to  farther  those  intentions,  no  donaestics 
from  Champaign,  Switzerland  or  Picardy,  were  to  be  admitted. 

Art.  8 — Turkeys,  geese  or  sheep  were  never  to  be  reared  in 
the  house. 

Art.  9.— But  they  would  have,  for  good  example,  beantifol 
apes,  cats,  parrots,  daws,  foxes  and  magpies. 

Art.  10. — ^The  principal  books  of  the  library  should  be 
VEspiigle^  Richard-sans-peur,  Busean,  Gusman  d^AIfaraeie, 
Gil  BIm,  le  Prince  8ans]Itirey  I'Hiiknre  den  PageSy  et  les  Awk- 
dotes  des  Pensionnaires,  dee  Religieuses^  ^c,  8j'c. 

The  decoration  of  the  order  consisted  in  a  little  medal  sus- 
pended  from  a  lilac  ribbon,  and  bearing  on  one  side  an  ape, 
and  on  the  other  the  following  verses : — 

I 

Pour  vons  imlter  Je  suit  fUt, 

C*eBt  1^  mon  plus  noble  exerctce ; 

Anni,  par  an  retour  parfait,  I 

Vous  me  reasemblez  en  malice. 

The  society  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  order  de 
la  Meduse,  of  which  the  rules  were  published  at  MarseiUes, 
withoutdate,in  duodecimo,  under  the  title  of  ''Les  agreahles 
divertissements  de  la  table." 

The  order  dee  Mopses,  on  which  a  book  was  published 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1745,  in  duodecimo.  i 

The  order  de  la  MoucAe  h  MieL  This  order,  instituted  the 
11th  of  June,  1703,  figul-ed  among  the  amusements  of  the 
little  court  formed  at  Sceaux  by  the  duchess  du  Maine.  The  ' 
medal  of  the  order,  engraven  in  the  Rdcrealione  Numiefttatique, 
of  Duby,  presents  the  head  of  the  duchess  du  Maine  with  the  I 
following  legend :  L.  BAE.  D.  SC.  D.  P.  D.  L.  O.  D.  L,  M. 
A.  M.  f Louise,  baronne  de  Sceaux,  directrice perp^luelk de 
Vordre  de  A»  Mouche  a  MielJ  On  the  reverse,  a  bee  going 
towards  a  hive  with  the  device :  Picola  ei,  fa  ma  gram  left- 
rite  (I  am  little,  nevertheless  I  wound  deeply.) 

The  Knights,  on  whom  the  order  was  conferred,  pronoonced 
the  following  vow  :  "  I  swear,  by  the  bees  of  Mount  Hymettos, 
fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  perpetual  directress  of  the  order, 
to  bear  all  my  life  the  medal  de  la  Mouche,  and  to  fulfill,  as 
long  as  I  exist,  the  statutes  of  the  order ;  and,  if  I  fail  in  m; 
vow,  I  consent  that  the  honey  be  changed  for  me  into  gall, 
the  wax  into  tallow,  the  flowers  into  nettles,  and  the  wajps 
and  hornets  may  pierce  me  with  their  stings/' 

The  medal  was  of  gold  and  weighed  twenty  grains. 
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5  order  de  la  Peneoerance^  established  in  March,  1777. 
)   reception  of  a  member  thej^  erected  three  altars :  to 

>  to  frieudship,  and  to  humanity. 

J  order  of  Ribalderie,  instituted  at  Paris,  1612. 

\  order  of  Sophisiens^  institued  by  Cuvelier  in  1802. 

I  order  of  the  Tancardins,  celebrated  in  the  seventeenth 

y  ill  the  songs  of  Lainez. 

)  knights  de  PUnian^  established  at  Vienna  (Dauphin^), 

\4tm 

!  societies,  and  hterary  or  burlesque  orders,  were  not 
umeroas  in  other  countries  than  France.  Mod^nois 
izone,  who  died  in  155) ,  founded  a  literary  society  whose 
ers  assembled  at  table.  During  the  repast  it  was  cus- 
y  for  them  to  compose  a  Greek  or  Latin  epigram,  a  son- 
'  a  madrigal  on  each  of  the  dishes ;  at  other  times  they 
not  ask  a  drink  but  in  the  language  with  which  the 
r  of  the  banquet  first  served  them.  Another  day,  each 
bliged  to  relate  all  adages  relative  to  an  animal,  a  plant, 
ith,  or  a  saint,  &c. 

society  altogether  composed  of  distinguished  wits,''  writes 
len^,  "was  formed  at  Venice  towards  the  year  1740. 
der  to  offer  every  opposition  to  the  torrent  of  bad  laste 
which  they  were  inundated,  they  employed,  at  the  same 
serious  discussion  and  light  criticism,  occasionally  even 
s  of  a  more  pungent  humor,  and  even  railed  at  bur- 
es  that  were  very  trifling,  in  order  to  dispute  the  preten- 

>  and  undermine  the  success  of  the  corrupters  of  language 
;ood  taste.  This  singular  Academy  had  taken  the  title 
ciele  des  GraneliescAi,  that  is  to  say  of  those  who  had  two 
M  for  a  coat  of  arms :  a  granelli  is  a  fool,  a  ninny,  a 
ieton.     In  this  Academy,  enrolled  under  such  a  standard, 

,  nevertheless,  a  very  great  number  of  men  as  distinguished 
leir  rank,  by  the  seriousness  of  their  character,  by  the 
1  and  extension  of  their  knowledge,  as  by  the  piquancy 
eir  wit.  Each  sitting  opened  by  a  broadside  of  the  most 
iilous  productions  conceivable,  and  the  most  analogous  to 
emblem  and  their  title.  Their  real  sitting  opened  sub- 
ently,  and  the  lectures  there  delivered,  the  literary  prin- 
s  which  they  promulgated,  excited  the  admiration  of  all, 
preserved  to  Venice  tlie  sacred  fire  of  taste.  Notwith- 
Jing  the  care  taken  by  their  President  to  refrain  at  first 
I  sajuig  any  thing  that  had  not  tlie  character  of  imbecility 
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exacted  by  their  statutes,  he  would  sometimes  fon;et  himsetl^ 
but^  on  discovering  which^  the  Academy  deprireafaim  ofbb 

Eost.  They  elected  in  his  place  a  man  who  was  com  jdetdy  stopil 
ut  who  considered  himself  perfect,  haTiDg  great  preleiisioitf 
to  literary  talent ;  he  filled  pages  every  day  with  the  moat  grtM 
idiotism,  read  it  to  every  one,  and  mistook  for  signs  of  appro* 
bation  the  mocking  and  derision  of  those  who  laughed  at  his 
extreme  simplicity.  He  was  called  Joseph  Secohellari;  the 
society  sent  him  a  deputation,  received  him  into  their  eorps, 
elected  him  unanimously  prince  and  president  of  the  Academj 
of  the  Oranelle^eii,  with  the  title  of  Arei^raneUone^  a  title 
created  for  himself.  They  installed  their  new  premdent  with 
great  solemnity.  They  placed  on  him  a  crown  of  pnuie;, 
addressed  to  him  a  discourse,  and  presented  him  with  soise 
verses  of  the  most  comical  seriousness,  filled  with  ironical 
eulogies  on  the  pride  and  happiness  they  experienced  in 
crowning  him.  He  had  for  a  throne  an  old  arm-chair  very 
much  elevated.  Arcigranellone  never  failed  to  open  the 
sitting  by  one  of  his  own  compositions  inconceivably  ridlculoosi 
of  which  he  had,  perhaps,  given  the  first  copy.  They  frequeotlr 
interrupted  him  by  the  enthusiasm  of  their  plaudits,  though 
they  prevented  the  insertion  of  this  chef-d'ceuvre  in  the  records 
of  the  Academy," 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  period  marked  by  the  decay  of 
German  literature,  poetry  was  exclusively  cultirated  by  the 
people,  and  they  formed  maitriieB  otjurandeB^  to  which  the? 
were  admitted  on  fulfilling  certain  conditions  which  restricted 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  insignificant  rules  on  quantity  aod 
rhymes.  They  were  very  frequently  received  on  paying  a 
sum  of  money.  The  members  of  these  societies  adopted  the 
denomination  of  meiiters-itiBngerB  (master  poets).  To  aeqnire 
celebrity  they  tried  to  invent  some  new  rhythm,  whidi  thej 
embellished  under  the  name  of  irregular  or  whimsical ;  snch 
as  the  rhythms  of  PEwargot,  de  fEnere^  dei  Eiuiiantijofeur, 
de  VOtj  de9  Roses,  ^c,  ^c. 

Mayence,  Strasburg,  and  Nuremburg  possessed  the  most 
hmonsjurandes.  They  had  them  also  at  Memmingen,  U1iD| 
Augsburgh,  and  in  the  other  villages  of  Suabia.  Their  re- 
unions were  held  generally  in  the  taverns,  concluding  always 
by  orgies. 

The  greater  number  of  these  maiirises  continued  from  1850 
up  to  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  period  in  wliich 
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effected  complete  reformation  in  the  German  language. 
ne  others  continued  for  a  much  longer  time.     The 

of  Strasboarg  was  in  existence  even  so  late  as  the 
rt  of  the  last  century. 

lo  not  see  figuring  in  the  lists  that  have  been  preserved 
obers  of  these  y»raii/^  but  bakers  and  weavers  &c. 
le  period  of  the  restoration  of  letters,  the  Germans 
t  the  Italians^  a  great  number  of  literary  societies,  who 
d  to  th^nselves,  exclusively,  the  refining  and  perfecting 
e  and  national  literature.  One  of  the  most  ancient 
rom  1480,  and  was  established  at  Heidelberg,  under 
J  of  Socielas  lUteraria  rkenana.  They  were  occupied 
latin^  Greek,  Hebrew,  astronomy,  music,  poetry  and 
udence.  The  associates  often  recreated  themsdves 
Us  and  other  festivities,  where  might  be  seen,  writes 

more  Germanorum  inveleralo  atrenuepotare. 
1617,  Teutleben,  marshal  of  the  court  at  Weiraar, 
i  the  society  of  the  FructifianU,  which  lasted  up  to 
Emd  counted,  amongst  its  members,  one  king,  one  hiln- 
ind  fifty  tbree  princes,  and  more  than  sixty  barons, 
and  savants. 

mrds  1644>  Jean  Clay»  called  the  younger,  founded  at 
iberg,  along  with  Philippe  Harzdorf,  VOrdre  des  Bergers 
Fleurs  de  la  PegniiZy  a  society  whose  object  was  the 
LinR  of  the  German  language.  A  century  later,  Her- 
,  wno  took  part  in  it,  published,  under  the  soubriquet 
aranle,  an  historical  notice  of  the  society,  in  octavo.  In 
liddle  of  the  seventeenih  century,  Philippe  de  Zesen 
ted  at  Hamburgh  d^SocidtSdcs  Beaux  EspriU  AUetnands. 
\  king  of  Hungary,  Matliiias  Corvin,  had  conceived  the 
nd  singular  project  of  building  a  city,  all  academy,  which 

contain  40,000  students,  with  their  masters,  physicians, 
ons,  and  domestics.  He  designed  himself  the  plan,  and 
lie  foundation  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  below  fiuda. 
;he  wars  which  he  was  obliged  to  sustain  against  his 
hours  absorbed  the  money  destined  for  this  gigantic 
irise^  and  lie  established  at  Buda  a  university  of  moderate 

1548,  a  Pole  named  Przonka,  founded,  in  the  pala- 
I  of  Lublin,  a  merry  society,  who  presented  a  piquant 
ly  on  the  Polish  republic.  •  It  was  called  la  Repnllique 
abin,  the  name  of  a  village  of  the  palatinate  of  Lublin. 
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An  anonymous  memoir  composed  in  the  eigbteenth  century, 
and  recently  published,  contains  the  following  details  of  tbiis 
society. 

'^  Modelled  on  the  republic  of  Poland^  that  of  Babin  had  the 
same  orders  and  the  same  dignities ;  we  there  behold  palatines, 
castellans,  in  a  word  people  adorned  with  all  the  titles  in 
vogue  in  the  country  of  its  founder.  But  to  shew  that  they 
had  wisely  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  national  prejudices,  they 
have  admitted  strangers  to  the  privilege  of  those  titles,  when 
some  laudable  case  demanded  it.  The  diets  were  frequent 
but  very  short,  for  they  had  generally  but  one  sitting.  No 
law  prevented  their  holding  them  in  various  places,  never- 
theless, they  assembled  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  a 
village  which,  for  that  reason  was  sumamed  Gelda,  a  term 
used  to  signify  a  place  where  they  prattled  constantly  until 
they  were  out  of  breath. 

^*  In  these  diets,  they  did  not  amuse  themselves  by  se^ng 
a  wonderful  unanimity  in  the  suffrages ;  it  was  the  plurality  of 
voices  which  decided  all.  The  faction  and  the  underhand 
manoeuvres  bad  no  point  there.  The  senators  and  nuncios 
were  equally  ignorant  of  corruption ;  hence,  there  was  no  dis- 
ruption, and  the  issue  was  never  unprofitable.  They  examined 
the  qusJities  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  country,  and 
according  to  the  judgment  they  formed  in  their  calculation, 
they  were  adorned  with  a  patent  for  such  or  such  an  employ 
in  the  republic  of  Babin.  Those  who  shewed  an  ambition  for  a 
tranquil  and  an  easy  life,  all  at  once  became  bishops ;  those  who 
spoke  continually  of  their  valor,  without  ever  having  given 
proofs  were  made  great  or  inferior  generals.  Others  suddenly 
became  ministers  as  a  reward  for  their  political  dissertations, 
and  their  vast  projects  arranged  without  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  the  interests  of  princes.  In  fine,  each  was  managed, 
sometimes  according  to  his  taste,  and  always  according  to  bis 
merit.  A  banquet  accompanied  the  happy  closing  of  the 
assembly,  and  we  can  well  imagine  that  it  concluded  in  drinking 
the  healths  of  the  new  dignitaries  and  singing  their  praises. 

''  Nothing  could  bear  a  more  striking  resemblance  to  the 
commissions  of  the  Regiment  de  la  CaloiU,  than  the  patents 
in  question,  I  have  seen  them  equally  managed.  With  a 
like  badinage,  the  society  in  question,  often  gave  striking 
lectures  on  the  distribution  of  court  favors,  for  it  sometimes 
happened  that  strange  changes  were  made  in  the  destiny  of  a 
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wbo  passed  from  the  republic  of  Poland  tothatofBabin. 
(xaraple^  they  there  metamorphosed  the  primate^  into 
-other  quester,  the  pilfering  palatine  into  a  thief  taker  or 
r  of  the  custom  house;  the  timid  general  became  a 
T,  and  the  bad  magistrate  a  merchant. 
)ne  day  that  we  were  speaking  of  this  establishment  in 
ace  of  Sigismond  Agustus,  he  asked  if  they  had  ever 
^  a  king.  Przonka  said  to  him  gravely,  *  Ood  never 
I,  Sire,  that  we  should  have  even  conceived  such  a 
{ht  whilst  your  Majesty  lived !  fieign  happily  over  us,  as 
do  over  all  Poland.'  Though  according  to  the  circum- 
es  of  the  time,  this  reply  might  appear  susceptible  of  an 
uterpretation,  Sigismond  took  it  as  a  joke,  and  betrayed 
spleasure. 

Storing  several  years,  this  band  of  waggish  observers  were 
conrge  of  vice,  and  of  all  who  rendered  themselves  ridicu- 
They  perceived  on  all  sides  the  fruits  of  their  pleasantry ; 
le  dread  of  being  immolated  to  pubUc  laughter,  produced 
ppy  change  in  the  manners  and  conduct  of  great  and 
!•  Finally,  the  society  fell^  whether  in  consequence  of  the 
[utions  by  which  Poland  was  distracted  during  the  fol- 
ng  reigns,  or  from  want  of  men  of  genius  who  could 
e  in  such  assemblies.  Be  it  what  it  may,  the  history  of 
r  times  shew  that  the  country  has  on  this  matter  sustained 

mongst  the  literary  reanions  Albums  were  introduced;  this 
om  was  very  ancient.  "  It  is  the  name,"  says  the  Dictionary 
r^vaux,  "  which  has  been  given  to  a  little  register  or  small 
i  that  the  learned  carried  with  them.  When  they  arrived 
city,  either  travelling  or  otherwise,  they  were  desirous  to 
>  the  scholars  of  the  country,  and  present  to  them  their 
wi  Amicorum^  requesting  them  to  write  something  in  it, 
rderto  obtain  their  holograph.  There  were  usually  written 
these  albums  mottos,  some  sentiment  or  maxim,  or  a 
%ful  tribute  of  courtesy  to  the  person  presenting  the 
im."  We  here  give  some  details  of  several  of  these  albums, 
which  the  amateurs  in  autographs  would  pay  very  dearly 
►resent. 

)aniel  de  Behr,  a  Pomeranian  gentleman,  had,  in  1586,  a 
ibrated  album,  in  which  duke  Augustus  of  Brunswick- 
lebourg,  student  at  Wittenberg,  wrote  the  following 
xim  : — Pulcherrimarum  rerum  uotitia  non  otio  sed  negoiio^ 
\  vigiliU  sed  siudiisy  non  votis  sed  laboribus,  non  pretio  sed 
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preee  paratuT.     His  broiber  Eftrnest  inscribed  on  another  kaf 
of  this  same  album^  the  following  distich : — 

Sperare  in  Christum  et  vite  tolerare  labores, 

Et  bene  poase  niori  disced  beatua  eria. 

Barclay  having  inserted  some  sheets  of  white  paper  into 
one  of  the  copies  of  the  treatise  Be  Cbmlantid  hj  JLiipsiiis, 
converted  it  into  an  Album  AmieoruM^  which  was  honored  bj 
the  signatures  of  fifty  distinguished  men,  such  as  Casiiudon 
(Isaac),  Delrio  (Martin),  Dousa  (Flaiicis),  X»/m»#,  Z^^flttre, 
Eryeius  FtUeanui,  Subem  (Philippe)^  Wouweren  (Jean  de), 
lioreL 

Madame  Desloges  had  an  album  which  contained  a  great 
number  of  pieces  most  complimentary  to  her.  We  read 
there,  as  quoted  bj  Tallemant  des  B^ux^  these  verses  written 
bj  Malherbe  himself. 

Ce  IlTre  est  oommelnn  mtx4  temple 
Oft  chMon  doit  ^  Bon  edbempto 
OilHr  qnelque  cboee  de  priz ; 
Oette  elh«ade  ett  doe  ^  la  ^blm, 
D*nne  dame  que  ron  dolt  croire 
L'oraement  dee  phu  beaux  espritt. 

The  album  which  should  probably  be  considered  as  the 
most  original  and  volumuious  of  all  the  albums  known,  is  that 
of  the  Baron  de  Burkana.  This  eminent  man,  who,  after 
traversing  aU  Europe,  died  at  Vienna,  in  1766,  was  bom  at 
Aleppo,  and  had  been  brought  up  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
of  Germany.  His  album  contained  S,5S2  testimonials  of 
commendation  and  eulogy,  of  maxims,  epigrams,  witticisour, 
anecdotes  &c.,  &c.,  it  bore  the  following  title  in  French  and 
Latin  :— 

Temple  of  pieij/,  of  virtue j  of  honor,  of  fnendekip  and  <^ 
good  faith;  consecrated  to  undying  and  immortal  remembrance; 
all  you  therefore  that  poeeeee  ihe  piety  ofEneae,  the  etrengik 
of  Hercules,  the  friendship  of  Pylades,  the  fidelity  iif 
Achates ; — enter  here,  honour  it  by  your  presence,  you  are 

invited  by Lb  Baron  dk  Burkaita,   Aleppo-Syrien.    Wc 

now  give  some  extracts  from  these  numberless  testimonials  in 
favor  of  the  proprietor  of  the  album. 

Montesquieu  said  of  him  that,  "  like  the  sun  he  had  seen 
all  parts  of  the  world/'  The  prince  de  Ligue  called  him, 
"  the  illustrious  and  never  ceasing  traveller  over  the  entire 
world,"  and  requested  of  him  "  to  salute  for  him  the  great 
Mogul  and  the  king  of  Monomotapa  when  he  passed  through 
their  countries." 
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•Itaire  proclaimed  bitniidf  too  happy  to  write  his  name 
e  album  of  **  the  man  of  all  coantries,  who  spoke  all 
ages,  a  trae  oosmopolitei  who  is  French  in  Gauli  Spanish 
eria,  German  in  Germany,  English  in  Britain/' 
e  librarian  Pingr^  asserts  thit  in  1758  all  Paris  admired 
Eian  '^  as  being  the  most  erudite  in  his  age,  an  Arabian 
ary.*' 

e  chevalier  d'Bon,  at  that  time  captain  of  dragoons,  and 
ary  to  the  French  embassy  in  Russia,  wrote  that  he  was 
ched  and  fascinated  by  the  pleasure  he  had  experienced 
eting  M.  le  baron  de  Burkana  for  the  third  time  in  his 
s,  ''  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  him  once  more  either  at 
antinople  or  atPekin.*' 

canoness  of  P^derborn,  in  Wastphalia,  said  *'  that  she 
ougbt  louff  in  vain  for  the  phoenix  of  the  ancients,  and 
(he  bad  at  length  found  him  at  Paris,  1749,  in  the  person 
iron  de  Bnrkana/'  Another  lady  entitles  bim  ''the 
trious  bee  collecting  the  most  precioas  honey/*  A  third 
\  Eastern  Mentor/'  A  Spanish  marchioness  declares 
"  eaballero  eeleire  y  gustotoJ*  And  the  countess 
lApital  is  ^^  charmed  by  the  conversation  and  greatness 
al  exhibited  by  this  nobleman/* 

e  perceive  among  the  names  of  personages  inscribed  in 
ilbum,  those  of  Lenglet-Dufresnoy,  Cr^iUon,  Ladvocat, 
ud,  Tronchin,  Bonnet,  Muratori,  Molina,  Zaocaria,  Me- 
no.  Marshal  Gontades,  Van  Swieten,  Haller,  Gessner,  &c. 
lis  book,  finally,  belonged  to  Goethe;  we  do  not  know 
whose  hands  it  fell  after  his  death, 
bums  have  become  even  more  fashionable  at  the  present 
There  is  not  a  lady  who  brings  to  her  house  men  of 
"s,  who  has  not  her  album  tor  which  she  collects  every 
e  madrigals,  sonnets,  maxims  and  sayings  more  or  less 
\  We  often  find  in  those  albums  charming  pieces  of 
y.  The  following  is  very  beautiful,  but  we  do  not  even 
^  the  name  of  author : — 


Sar  eette  page  blanche  oa  mes  yen  ront  ddore, 

Qu'un  aouvenir  parfoU  nun^ne  rotre  ccBur. 

De  votre  Tie  aukai  la  page  eat  blanche  encore, 

Je  vondraia  la  rempllr  d  un  seal  mot,  le  bonheur. 

Le  lirre  de  la  vie  eat  on  lirre  raprtme, 

Qne  Ton  ne  peat  ouvrir  ni  fenner  h  boo  cholx, 

Ou  le  fealllet  fittal  le  toarne  de  lui  mdme. 

Le  paasage  wAqH  ne  sV  lit  qa'nne  foia. 

On  TODdrait  k'antter  a  la  page  ou  Ton  alme, 

Kt  la  page  o^Si  I'on  meort  eit  ddjh  aona  lea  doigta. 
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There  are  no  people  so  dogmatic  as  Archsologisis,  jet 
how  frequently  are  they  deceiv^,    Tbeophrastus  tdls  that  it 
has  been  said  in  the  works  of  the  Egyptians,  that  a  king  of 
Babylon  had  sent^  as  a  gift  to  one  of  their  kings,  an  emerald 
six  feet  long,  and  four  and  a  half  broad ;  furthermore,  that 
they  had  in  Egypt,  in  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  an  obelisk   com- 
posed of  four  single  emeralds,  which  was  sixty  feet  in  height 
and  proportionably  wide.    The  same  author  adds  that,  vhilst 
writing  on  those  matters  he  should  add,  thiit  he  saw  also  at 
Tyre,  in  a  temple  of  Hercules,  a  column  made  of  one  single 
emerald,  but  of  a  spurious  description ;  in  fact  he  asserts  that 
he  has  frequently  met  with  this  species  of  spurious  emerald ; 
and  informs  us  that  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  a  stone  bad  been 
discovered  half  emerald  and  half  iasper,  the  substance  not  being 
entirely  transformed  into  emerald.  Apio,  sumamed  PlistonicDS, 
has  written,  that  there  was  in  Egypt,  daring  his  time,   a 
colossal  statue  of  Serapis,  composed  of  a  single  emerald,  which 
was  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  in  height. 

The  Sacro  Catino  was  formerly  kept  in  an  iron  cabinet  in 
the  vestry,  of  which  the  Dean  alone  had  the  key,  and  was  not 
exposed  to  public  view  more  than  once  a  year :  it  was  thea 
placed  in  an  elevated  position ;  a  prelate  supporting  it  by  a 
string;  around  it  were  ranged  the  chevaliers  Clavi^eri,  to 
whom  its  defence  was  confided.  A  law  of  1476  punished, 
even  with  death  in  some  cases,  any  one  who  should  touch  the 
Sacro  Catino  with  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  coral,  or  any 
other  material.  *'  In  fine,"  said  this  edict, "  in  order  to  preTcut 
the  curious  and  incredulous  from  tampering  with  the  Ckdm 
by  examining  it,  and  therereby  subjecting  it  to  be  injured  by 
scraping  or  perhaps  even  broken  which  would  be  considered 
an  irreparable  loss  to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  we  feel  obhged  to 
issue  this  mandate."  M.  de  La  Condamine,  led  away  bj 
curiosity,  concealed  a  diamond  in  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  vhibt 
examining  the  Sacro  Catino  in  order  to  scratch  it,  and  thus 
prove  its  hardness ;  but  the  monk  who  was  shewing  it  to  \m, 
perceived  it,  and  saved  that  time  the  Sacro  Catino,  happily 
for  him,  as  it  would  have  proved  a  most  unfortunate  affair 
both  for  him,  and  M.  de  Da  Condamine  who  had  probably 
forgotten  the  edict  of  1476.  It  appeared  that,  notwithstanding 
the  observations  of  M.  de  La  Condamine  who  had  remarked 
in  the  Sacro  Catino  flaws  such  as  we  observe  in  melted  gla^s, 
it  preserved  for  a  long  time  its  reputation  as  an  emerald,  as  a 
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•  of  which  they  say  the  Jews  would  have  advanced  several 
)ns  on  it  as  a  loan  during  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
\e  greater  number  of  the  mistakes  made  by  the  learned 
ding  antiquities  were  occasioned  by  the  slight  attention 
bestowed  on  discerning  modern  restorations,  for  there 
ut  very  few  who  can  distinguish  what  is  truly  antique 
what  is  substituted  to  supply  the  part  lost, 
ibretti  wished  to  prove  by  a  bas-relief  of  tlie  Mattei  Palace, 
!senting  a  chase  of  the  Emperor  Galba,  that  the  horses 
shod  at  that  time  in  the  same  way  as  at  present,  without 
rking  that  the  horse's  foot  merely  furnishes  a  proof  that 
estorer  was  an  ignorant  sculptor. 

ontfaacon,  seeing  a  roller  or  staff  ( which  is  of  course 
;rn)  in  the  hands  of  the  pretended  Castor  and  Pollux  in 
f'lWa  Borgh^,  thought  that  they  were  used  in  the  games, 
)r8e  racing. 

Qcording  to  the  same  writer  a  similar  staff,  equally  modern, 
be  hand  of  Mercury  in  the  villa  Ludovisi,  presents  an 
ory  difficult  to  explain. 

bright  regarded,  as  truly  antique,  a  violin  in  the  hand  of 
llo  in  the  villa  Negroni,  and  points  out  another  vioHn  held 
little  statue  in  bronze  and  preserved  at  Florence.  Wright 
^ned  that  he  defended  the  reputation  of  Raphael  in  ad- 
ing  that  this  great  painter  had  placed  a  violin  in  the  hands 
polio  in  his  famous  representation  of  Parnassus,  in  the 
r^an ;  the  statue  in  question  Bernini  restored  150  years 
'  Raphael.  The  urn  of  coloured  glass  called  after  Alexander 
Tus  was  taken  by  Lachausse,  for  a  stone  resembling 
Agate,  others  have  taken  it  for  a  true  sardonyx, 
ichardson  has  given  as  an  antique,  a  painting  in  fresco 
iuido. 

he  Mars  of  John  in  Bologna  of  the  villa  M^dicis  was 
in  for  an  antique  statue ;  this  error  once  imprinted,  was  re- 
rinted  by  more  than  one  traveller.  Several  Antiquaries 
I  got  into  ecstacies  on  beholding  an  Egyptian  head  in  the 
I  Borgh^se,  the  head  was  a  work  of  Bernini, 
lutbe  antique  medals  of  Malta  we  see  a  reptile  represent- 
the  PhcBuicien  divinities  imported  into  that  isle, 
inovius  had  seen  there  heads  covered  with  the  skins  of 
e  Maltese  dogs,  with  the  tails  he  says  over  the  faces. 
Phe  Abb^  Bizot,  in  his  Histoire  MeMlique,  mistook 
plets  for  asscb'  ears,  and  engraved  heads  with  this  latter 
ainent. 
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It  is  related  that  Casanova,  aided  by  the  celebrated 
MengSy  played  a  trick  on  Winkelmaiin.  This  a 
antiquarian  maintaining  the  superiority  of  the  ancle! 
the  modems  in  works  of  art,  Meng»  painted  a  Ganjm 
Casanova  shewed  it  to  Winkelmanuas  a  gem  of  sintiq 
he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover.  M'inkelj 
once  recognised  it  as  such^  an4  burst  forth  in  terms  of 
tion  and  praise  of  this  chef-d'ceuvre,  which  he  declare 
table,  and  that  he  would  not  hesitate  in  placing  it  be 
finest  production  of  the  Greeks. 

This  affair  caused  much  dispute,  because  the  literary 
of  the  day  took  possesion  of  it,  and  made  it  an  aren 
the  friends  and  enemies  of  Winkelmann  combated  foi 
time.* 

This  was  not  the  only  error  of  the  arohsologist ;  fa' 
a  story  during  his  time,  which  perhaps  is  even  yet 
that  the  head  of  Varn^  Hercules  had  been  found  ii 
that  the  tprso  waaone  league  in  length  and  the  legs  ten 

At  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  Winkelmann  wiU 
a  dissertation  of  M.    Heyne,  professor  of  the  uiiiv< 
Gottingen,  on  the  ivory  used  by  the  ancients^  and  « 
by  them  in  works  of  art. 

"The  Turks,*'  writes  Caylus,  "  had  used  the  pillars  ant 
of  the  temple  of  Ephesus  for  the  construction  of  their  i 
They  cut  the  pillars,  sawed  the  capitals,  and  placed 
minately  columns  of  different  orders  beside  each  otbe 
reversing  the  shafts.  This  picture  of  ignorance  has  r 
same  impression  on  my  mind  as  the  greater  numbe 
modern  explanations  of  ancient  monuments  would  be 
produce  on  the  mind  of  an  ancient  and  enUghtened 
who  should  return  once  more  to  the  world." 

It  was  the  fashion  during  the  last  eentury  to  ddmir^ 
ingly  the  cord  by  which  Dirce  was  attached  to  the  hu 
famous  group,  preserved  at  the  Museum  Bourbonice^ 
under  the  name  of  the  Farn^  Bull^  This  accessory  p 
nothing  remarkable  however — ^it  is  modem. 

The  ancients  invented  and  sold  false  antiquities  as 
at  the  present  day.  Pbsedrus^  in  iable  fifly,  speaks  o 
of  his  time  who  affixed  to  marble  statues  the  name  of  Pn 
to  those  of  silver,  that  of  Myron. 


*  See  the  letter  to  Comte  Buhl,  on  Let  Antiquith  d'Hercui 
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inkelmann  mentioned  a  Hercules,  which  bore  the  false 
of  Lysippos. 

e  Bomans  placed  their  own  names  on  the  statues  of 
rious  men  of  Groeoe,  in  order  to  deceive  posterity  into 
Blief  that  they  had  been  erected  in  their  honor.  We  know 
he  empefors  themselves  perpetrated  this  fraud. 
»tiu9  pretends  that  the  ancieots  placed  inextinguishable 
I  in  their  tombs.  Ferrari  proves  that  the  light  seen  was 
ng  more  than  phosphorus. 

e  ancients  had  die  same  tendency  to  make  their  monu- 
9  appear  antique  in  order  to  enhance  their  value.  The 
[liana  pretended  that  Deucalion  had  built  their  temple  of 
er. 

France,  there  is  not  a  cathedral  to  which  they  do  not 
in  impossibly  ancient  date,  and  we  know  to  what  fabulous 
nity  the  ancient  historians  would  ^sh  to  trace  the  foanda- 
of  cities.  Thus  we  see  by  Jehan  Chaumeau,  the  first 
rian  of  Bern,  that  the  town  of  Aix  had  been  founded  by 
himaelf,  and  so  by  others, 

ciandi,  in  his  letters  to  the  Count  de  Caylus,  is 
lis  against  the  false  antiquities,  medals,  inscriptions  on 
ings :  he  unmasks  several,  amongst  others  a  Y  enetian, 
id  Ix>uis,  who,  says  he  counterfeits  all  sorts  of  antiquities, 
Etruscan  vases,  admirably ;  he  also  works  mosaics  which 
Us  for  antiques;  two  of  those  were  purchased  by  Cardinal 
;nac. ''  Eudeavoor,'*  added  the  good  fatlier,  "  to  be  assured 
those  are  not  from  the  king's  cabinet,  for  if  they  are 
ine  antiques,  you  give  forth  a  rare  curiosity.''  In  his  sixty- 
id  letter  Paciandi  enters  into  further  strange  details 
^uerra,  who,  in  the  18th  century,  had  great  success  in 
eating  and  selling  false  antique  paintings.  '^  Ouerra/'  said 
'  made  every  day  pictures  of  various  sizes,  according  to  the 
e  of  the  purcliasers ;  every  one  knew  it.  But  he  main- 
d  firmly  that  they  had  been  found  outoide  Bome,  in  ruins 
hich  he  alone  had  the  knowledge, 
he  English  and  the  Germans  were  victims  to  their  credulity, 
Gl^rmaits  especially.  This  is  the  simple  and  entire  truth, 
proves  bow  little  credence  we  should  give  to  the  representa- 
i  of  |»ctuEes  been  .sold  as  ancient,  some  of  those  they  tell 
ave  been  found  in  Herculaneum,  some  in  Pompeii,  and 
rs  in  the  environs  of  Bome.  The  Jesuit's  Museums  in 
city  are  thus  filled,  t;bey  are  sold  for  such,  and  no  one 
rs  them  in  any  other  light." 
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In  a  very  witty  and  a  very  true  article  pablislied  in  ] 
1836,  by  Mery  (Constiiutionnel)  these  counterfeits, 
in  which  still  continued,  were  well  unmasked.  "Tl 
at  Rome/'  said  he,  "  in  the  private  workshops  of  the 
in  which  the  workmen  form  arms  broken  at  the  elbo 
of  gods,  feet  of  satyrs,  and  trunks  that  belong  to  nobr 
invent  there  a  liquor  which,  spread  over  the  marble,  g 
antique  color  and  appearance.  There  are  also,  m  thi 
shepherds  who  lead  their  flocks  to  graze  in  the  neigh 
of  ruins,  and  who  wait  on  strangers;  they  tell  then 
of  the  wonders  they  find  every  day  by  digging  several  f 
ground.  The  English  are  the  most  easily  deceived 
victims  to  their  own  credulity ;  they  give  money  to 
herds  who  are  appointed  to  exhibit  those artifictBl  ruin? 
are  always  aware  where  they  should  dig.  They  feig 
to  exhaust  themselves  in  fruitless  efforts,  and  after  i 
at  length  discover  the  precious  vein,  and  are  paid 
the  strangers.  The  English  are  laden  with  aatiqtii 
are  but  six  months  old.  The  amateurs  of  numis^m 
lovers  of  ancient  medals)  never  go  to  £ome  empty 
they  expend  money  daily  without  fear  of  deception,  o 
of  Caesars,  Adrians,  Titus,  Heliogabalus,  and  of 
others ;  all  of  which  have  been  filed  or  scraped  witli 
and  afterwards  corroded  to  make  them  look  old  J' 

In  the  Historia  Belli  Sacri^  which  he  has  inserted  ii 
aeumltalicnm,  Mabillon  doesnot  hesitate  to  republish  t! 
ing  gross  error — '"  Tancred  entering  into  the  temple  c 
lem  found  on  a  throne  a  silver  statue  of  Mahomet,sa  we: 
ten  men  could  hardly  lift  it,  and  likewise  five  buudrec 
of  silver  for  the  use  of  the  statue/'  '^  Wa.*  there  * 
silly  or  gross  ignorance  ?''  said  the  Abb^  of  Longue 
shewed  it  one  day  to  PJre  Montfaucon,  who  begged  i 
to  let  it  be  printed,  that  I  would  ruin  Mabillou/' 

It  is  strange  that  the  same  fatuity  which  cause 
errors  of  the  antiquarians  in  the  study  of  pagan  ac 
and  of  the  middle-age,  has  been  spread  over  all  repre^ 
of  historical  events.  Winkelmann,  in  his  Bidor^ 
insists  on  these  errors,  and  cites  numerous  esampl 
Grecian  artists  have  rc-produced  saored  and  antique 
and  rarely  those  of  a  cotemporary  Bature. 

We  see  a  great  number  of  statiies  and  pictures  rep 
personages  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  names  \\ 
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ed  bj   time;  nevertheless  they   are   put  there,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  recognise  them.     Hence  it  has  happened  since 
Benedictines,  Montfaucon  and  Mabillon,  that  Bathsheba, 
er,    Deborah,  and  even   others  who   were   not   queens, 
iditb,  Bachel,  Sarah,  have  been  named  St.  Clotilde,  Ul- 
>the.  Bertha,  Queen  Pedauque  or  Blanche  of  Castille.     A 
sheba,  one  of  Corbeils,  has  been  transformed  into  a  Saint 
Ide,  and  a  Solomon  into  Clovis,  we  see  both  under  those 
titles  iu  the  Historical  Museum  of  the  Palace  at  Versailles. 
Clovis,  however,  is  crowned  with  a  glorj,  though  we 
r  he   has  not   been  canonized.     At  the  Church  of  St. 
lies,  in  Liege,  twenty-four  personages  from  the  Old  Testa- 
adorn  the  arch  of  the  arcade  in  the  grand  nave.     As  thej 
u  the  interior,  and  Saint  Jacques  being  always  sufficiently 
icted,  the  names  inscribed  over  the  heads  are  still  readable. 
is  very  fortunate,  as  they  might  otherwise  be  taken  for  the 
:es  and  princesses  of  Liege,  as  otherwise  they  would  have 
Oiistaken  for  Kings  and  Queens  of  France.     We  read 
thus  clearly : — 

Davidy  Jilius  hm^  rex  et  propheia ;  Josias,  rex  Jiida^ 
f  Amon^  regis ;  Barach,  hraelitarutn  dux :  Gedeon,  for- 
nus  dux  Israel ;  Jo6,  orientalis  vir  timens  Deiim;  TIio- 
vir  Justus  ex  tribu  Ne  (NephtaliJ  Mardochevs,  patruns 
er  ;  Judas  Machoehus^  MathathuB  Jilius,  8fc,  Sfc^  And 
igst  the  women.  "  Debora,  Hebreea^  prophetissa  ;  Judith, 
a  Israeli^ici  liberatrix  populi ;  Suzanna,  uxor  Joachim  ; 
^era,  regina,filia  Abiabil,  8fc,^c.  8fc" 
be  Kings  an^.Queens  of  France  have  figured  as  Donors,  and 
ae  number  of  one,  two,  three,  and  sometimes  more,  have 
i  on  the  gates  of  our  churches ;  but  never  as  perfect  sis  one 
d  desire,  eitfier  at  Paris,  Amiens,  Saint  Denis,  or  at  Rheims. 
m  Charlemagne,  Clovis,  PhiHp  Augustus,  or  Saint  Louis, 
painted  or  sculptured,  as  we  still  see  them  in  the  Cathe- 
9  of  Paris,  of  Chartres,  and  of  Eheims,  they  are  not  repre- 
ed  as  Donors:  Charlemagne  and  Louis  are  made  saints, 
^is  is  being  baptized  by  Saint  Remi,  David  consecrated  by 
lueU  whilst  Charlemagne  is  bestowing  precious  relics  of 
\'irgin  to  several  of  the  Cathedrals.  But  these  Kings  are 
er  represented  there  in  their  positions  as  Kings  of  France  ; 
do  not  see  the  line  of  succession  continued.  One  would 
take  the  Kings  of  France  for  the  Kings  of  Judah,  ancestors 
[esus  Christ.  We  would  insist  on  this  point,  because  w« 
135 
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consider  U  a  very  grave  error  in  Christian  iconogi 
one  which  is  still  deeply  rooted.  It  id  thos  that,  c 
this  system,  renewed  from  the  Benedictines,M.  Debr 
of  the  Church  of  Saint  Denis,  has  had  engraven,  on 
derole  containing  six  king^,  against  the  partition  of 
ern  front  gate,  the  following  inscription  :-^ 

^'  Hugo  Capet ;  sPptimus,  rex." 

On  his  own  authority,  and  Without  reason,  the  ai 
unchristened  the  Kings  of  Judah  in  order  to  tram 
into  Kings  of  Trance,  and  changes  David  into  Hi 
,  SolomoE  into  Bobert,  and  so  on  with  others. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Mans,  a  statue  of  the  thirticeii 
has  been  for  a  long  period  taken  for  a  statue  of  8a 
we  consequently  see  on  a  scroll  which  he  holds  in  hi 
letters  8.  h .  L.,  of  which  they  make  Sanctus . 
The  scroll  was  cleaned,  and  on  it  was  then  decy] 
word  Solomon. 

During  some  years  one  might  read  in  all  the  Jon 
there  had  been  found  at  Hainnecourt  (Somme),  a  ci 
a  circular  form  eight  squares  long ;  and  a  stone 
possession  of  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  fou 
of  these  squares,  bore  the  following  inscription  •^— 

''  Balbuska— Parliaski,  mort  748 !" 
"  They  bring  strangers  who  Visit  the  museum  at  Vei 
M.  M^rim^e,  "  before  a  group  perfectly  preserved,  re] 
two  children ;  one  holds  a  bird,  the  other  seeks  t 
from  him,  and  is  biting  his  arm  for  the  purpose  < 
him  let  it  go.  On  the  trunks  of  adjoining  trees  are  \ 
a  serpent  and  a  lizard.  You  behdld  in  this  group  an  ; 
a  moral  character ;  the  good  and  ^Vil  genius,  or  th 
between  good  and  ill.  You  are  to  suppose  in  this 
the  little  bird  has  been  surprised  (or  entrapped,)  th 
pent  is  an  evil  spirit  and  the  lizard  good.*^  We  s 
Church  d'Avon,  near  Pontainebleau,  a  tomb  stoi 
fourteenth  century,  of  Which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
the  local  historians  and  travellers,  are  firm  in  the  t 
still  perast  in  maintaining  that  it  is  a  royal  tomi 
Philippe  le  Bel,  or  at  least  of  his  heart,  though  his 
been,  on  good  authority,  borne  to  St.  Denis,  and 
has  been  discovered  at  Poissy.  Hie  heart  of  his  wil 
Jeanne  de  Navarre,  has  been  found  there." 

*  See  **  Vojage  Dans  la  Midi  de  la  France.** 
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his  opinion,  refdtsd  by  M.  Le  Pv^vost,  oould  not  offer  any 
mtion  to  the  savant  who  made  the  inscriptioD,  though  he 
ed  the  atone  in  qnestion  to  be  the  tomo  of  one  of  the 
apal   ofBksers  in   attendance  on  the  (Cing  and  Queen. 

words  Henri  notre  9ire  le  roi  et  reu  Madame  Jehanne 
t,  having  been  read  tbos^  ''  heart  of  onr  sire  the  King, 
hesiit  of  Af  adame  Jeanne,  his  wife.**^ 
bho  Yenius,  author  of  the  H^aire  of  ffumanJU/i,  drew  his 
;cl8  firom  Horace ;  at  these  words  raro  anie  cedentem  see- 
m  dmeruU  pede  p^ma  clauda,  he  represented  pain  (or  tron- 

with  a  wooden  leg  lit 
I  a  Dmtk;h  BiUe,  at  the  verse,  y<m  do  not  see  tie  beam  in 

own  e^f  the  artist  has  represented  mh  enormous  beam 
k  geUnng  into  a  mafCe  eye  prostrates  him  to  t/u  earth  / 

modem  painter  having  to  paint  in  a  church  the  Litany  of 
Virgin,  coming  to  these  words,  tnaierpurissima,  painted 
Bry  proper  Mother  taking  her  Divine  Infant  to  a  bath. 
s  for  ^  number  of  anachronisms  in  costume,  they  are 
imerable ;  we  will  cite  bat  two,  or  we  would  be  obbged  to 
g  forward  all  the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  middle  age. 
n  the  pictures  Minted  at  Bheimes,  Jesus  is  brought  before 
ite  hj  archers  clothed  in  coats  of  mail, 
^ilate  is  at  the  same  time  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  ffen- 
oan  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  another  sceu^  King 
rod  is  nnder  an  ogival  dais,  and  the  Queen  dressed  as  a 
at  lady  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seventh.  On  the  top 
ler  enonnoiifl  sngar-loaf  bonnet,  is  the  royal  crown. 
Hie  same  anachronism  is  to  be  seen  in  the  tapestry,  the 
ra^ngonr  Lord :  the  Soman  army  are  compoeed  of  cavaliers; 
led  at  all  points ;  the  city  of  Jerusalem  is  built  as  a  city  of 

middle  age,  and  the  inhabitants  as  those  of  Kbemes  or 
ris  in  the  nfteenth  century. 

In  the  picture  of  Judith,  Holofemes  is  in  bed  clothed  in 
\  complete  armour  of  a  cavalier,  and  behind  his  tent  is  a 
At  cannon  ready  for  explosion,  whilst  the  soldiers  are  dis- 
irging  their  firelocks  on  the  besieged  Betbulia. 
Paolo  Vicelli,  painted  tlie  four  elements,  representing  them 

tymbohcal  animals.  With  the  earth  he  placed  a  mole  ;  with 
t  water,  a  fish ;  with  the  fire,  the  salamander ;  with  the 
S  added  Yasari,  the  chamel^n,  uho  takes  so  many  hues  ; 
it  as  onr  good  Paole  had  never  seen  a  chameleon,  deceived 

*  «  BuUetin  Archeoiogique,"  2,649. 
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by  the  name^  he  made  an  enormous  came),  openiiij 
mouthy  and  swallowing  the  air. 

The  famous  Spamsh  painter,  Zurbaran,  who  scar 
quitted  Seville,  and  who  only  went  to  Madrid  to  d 
but  went  to  paint  eight  grand  pictures  of  Saint  Jeroi 
church  of  a  country  town  Guadeloupe,  between  Tc 
Cacer^s.  We  are  told  in  a  biographical  notice,  that 
had  been  painting  those  pictures  at  the  island  Guad( 

Amongst  the  errors  relative  to  archseology,  the  v 
spread  and  that  most  to  be  lamented,  was  the  error  tli 
had  become  barren  in  artists  of  genius  or  talent  in 
century.  Nay  more,  that  during  several  reigns  the  Fr 
obhged  to  have  recourse  to  the  genius  and  talent  c 
artists,  to  whom  they  owe  all  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  reviv 
epoch  and  transmitted  to  us.  This  error  has  been 
period  and  is  still  in  vogue,  and  we  would  wish  U. 
this  question  less  publicity  than  it  has  received ;  we  \ 
allude  to  it  here,  but  we  could  not  quote  archeolog 
without  mentioning  one  that  aims  so  unjust  and  grai 
to  the  national  honor  of  France, 

The  SRRATA  was  unknown  before  the  discovery  of 
In  fact,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  correct  in  manui 
faults  that  had  crept  into  them.  When  the  copier  (< 
ensis)  perceived  an  error  be  effaced  it  with  a  sponi 
the  ink  was  dir ;  but  when  this  means  could  not  be 
he  erased  the  defective  word  or  words,  placing  a  mar 
the  effaced  letters.  This  mode  of  correction  prej 
other  difficulty.  Besides,  once  the  copy  of  a  work  wa: 
it  was  reviewed,  or  should  be,  by  a  reader  (or  r 
proofs  from  the  printer.  In  the  middle  ages  theme 
persons,  like  the  hterati  of  old,  did  not  disdain 
tlieir  own  works  (or  manuscripts).  The  Beuedictii 
a  manuscript  of  the  ten  first  conferences  of  Cass 
had  been  reviewed,  in  part,  by  the  celebrated  Langfr 
latter  had  marked  the  passage  where  he  stopped  by  the 
J£uc  usque  ego  Lanftancue  correxL 

There  was  no  fault  for  which  writings  were  rei 
which  was  not  easily  corrected,  and  thus  the  manuscri 
in  time  attain  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  We  see  b 
lowing  passage  of  Aulus  Gellius  that  the  booksellers  w< 
of  the  accuracy  of  their  works : — "  Being  one  day  as 
a  library,  in  the  quarter  de  Sigillaires  with  Jmiua 
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w  for  sale  a  copy  of  the  annals  of  Fabius  Pictor,  valuable 
for  its  antiquity,  and  the  purity  of  its  style.  The  bookseller 
Gained  that  a  single  fault  could  not  be  found  in  it.  A  dis-  ' 
ished  grammarian  coming  in  with  a  purchaser  to  examine 
ooks,  said  he  had  discovered  an  error  in  it ;  the  bookseller 
8  part  was  ready  to  bet  anything  he  wished  that  one  single 
rect  letter  was  not  in  his  copy.  The  bookseller  was  right." 
e  first  books  printed  had  no  ernita ;  they  contented 
selves  niith  correcting  the  faults  with  their  pen  in  each 
But  they  were  soon  obliged  to  relinquish  that  means, 
he  publication  was  printed  so  carelessly,  and  the  recent 
ctions  were  so  apparent,  that  the  copies  were  completely 
^-  It  was  in  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  that 
combined  the  faults  and  corrections,  and  placed  them  as 
irk  at  the  end  of  the  volume  under  the  title  of  errata. 
e  most  ancient  errata  that  I  have  found  in  the  books  of  the 
onne,'*  said  Chevillier,  "  were  those  in  Juvenal,  with  the 
I  of  Morula,  printed  in  folio  by  Gabriel  Pierre,  in  Venice, 
e  year  1478;  they  were  in  two  pages,  and  he  excused 
printing  in  these  terms :  *'  Lector,  ne  te  offendant  errata 
operariomm  indiligeutia  fecit,  neque  enim  omnibus  hores 
;ente9  esse  possumus.  Becognito  volumine  ea  corrigere 
Qit." 

lichael  Fernus,  having  published  at  Rome,  in  1495,  the 
Qscript  of  Anthony  Campanus,  Bishop  of  Teramo,  and 
ng  perceived  the  innumerable  faults,  which,  notwith- 
ding  all  his  care,  had  crept  into  this  edition,  thus  entitled 
Trata  of  four  pages,  Vis  ex  stulto  demens,  idemque  ex 
lente  insanus  fieri  ?  Libros  Komfle  primus  imprime.  Cor- 
torum  recognito. 

)ardinal  Bellarmine,  seeing  that  they  printed  his  con- 
ersies  most  defectively,  copied  a  manuscript  in  the 
Jt  perfect  style  and  sent  it  to  a  printer  in  Venice, 
order  to  obtain  a  correct  edition,  but  his  precautions 
■c  unavailing,  and  he  was  obliged  to  publish  a  book 
which  he  criticised  all  the  errors  that  had  crept  into  this 
tion.  The  errata  alone  occupied  eighty-eight  pages.  The 
hor  complains  in  the  preface  that  there  are  more  than  forty 
'Sages  in  the  printing  where  yes  is  substituted  for  no,  and 
for  yes. 

The  Dominican,  F.  Garcia,  got  printed  in  1578,  in  quarto, 
ist  of  the  errors  which  had  crept  into  a  copy  of  a  treatise 
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of  St.  Thomas,  which  filled  eleven  pages.  The  i 
religion  and  its  Science  by  Leigh,  printed  in  1666»  hm 
of  two  pages  in  folio.  A  work  levelled  at  the  iBon 
lies,  and  printed  in  156^^  oompriaing  172 
octavoyhad  an  errata  of  fifteen  pages.  The  penoni  wb 
the  errata  excased  themselves  by  idiatiiig  tfa 
employed  by  the  devil  to  obstruct  the  good  wfaich 
was  likely  to  produce.  ''This  coraed  Satan,''  s 
*<  whilst  we  printing  this  work^  exesciaedall  his  cai 
contrived  to  sully  it  with  innumerable  faults  (for  maoi] 
were  perfectly  unintelligiUe,  and  others  were  made  U 
matters  totally  different  from  what  was  int^ed)  obsl 
fine  these  readings  intended  for  pious  souls,  filling  i 
with  such  ennui,  as  to  prevent  their  finishing  the  boc 
the  strongest  feeling  of  di^ust.  Before  the  work 
returned  from  the  printers,  the  same  Satan  tod 
means  of  casting  it  into  the  shade,  and  so  sullied  i 
the  mire  into  which  it  was  flung,  that  the  writing  % 
entirely  effaced  on  a  great  nuoiber  of  the  leaves,  a 
destroyed  them.  What  is  more,  the  book  was  so  in 
the  leaves  could  not  be  opened  without  sepsfatiag 
from  another.  Thus,  in  order  to  remedy  these  a 
Satan,  the  work  had  to  be  reviewed  after  printing 
faults  pointed  out  notwithstanding  ^heir  number/' 

Aldus,  in  the  petition  which  he  addressed  to  ] 
X,  said,  that  he  regretted  eo  deeply  theianumer 
he  discovered  in  his  editions,  that,  if  he  were  a(ble, 
repurchase  each  at  the  price  of  a  golden  crown. 

Henry  Steven,  having  printed  in  some  plaoes,/Mfi 
thus  excuses  himself  in  an  errata:  The  cal 
has  made  a  long  fever  {/abram)^  though  a  short  fever^ 
more  dangerous. 

The  errata  of  tl\e  Commentaries  of  Steph^  Dol< 
Latin  language  points  out  but  eight  faults,  ihou^ 
has  been  published  in  two  folio  volumes. 

If  we  could  belive  the  Soaligeriana^  the  treatieeof  ( 
Subtilitate,  printed  by  Yascosan,  1557,  in  4to.  was 
and  the  errata  on  che  treatise  of  Budcsus,  De  Aeee, 
the  same  typographer,  marked  out  but  three  errors. 

"  The  Spaniards,"  said  Chevillier,  "  had  long  sine 
for  the  correction  of  books,  by  which  means  they  d 
make  the  printers  more  vigilant  and  commit  fewer  &u 
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permitted  the  sale  of  a  hock,  ifaey  sent  it  to  a  censor  who 
eted  the  manuscript^  and  marked  all  the  faults  on  the 
;  he  put,  in  the  first  leaf,  the  erraia  he  had  made,  and  he 
d  at  the  top>  that  excepting  the  faults  he  marked  out 
K)k  was  faithfully  printed.  Rcyvroi^y  Fedeerraias :  or^  Es(a 
ibro  6ien  impresso  corrects  con/prme  a  su  original  de  mano, 
Madrid,  31  mayo  1$77»  Jucm  Fcuquez  de  MarmoL  It  is 
also  on  the  Antiquitiea  of  Spain  by  Ambrose  Morales, 
e4  in  Spanish,  in  fplio^  at  Alcala,  in  the  year  11^77.'* 
e  find  an  attestation  qf  this  style  in  some  French  editions, 
LiQOQg  others  in  the  diaJpgUQ  of  Ulric  Hutten,  Paris, 
\  in  4to.;  in  some  others  are  found  the  names  of  the 
actors. 

aring  the  first  half  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  the  works 
ed  at  Paris  were  so  incorrect  that  the  orders  given  to  the 
ries  in  1649,  contained  very  lively  complaint^  on  this 
5ct.  ''  So  few  good  books,  are  printed  at  Paris,"  said 
^  "and  those  that  are  printed  appear  to  be  evidently  so 
ies^y  got  upj,  both  as  regards  the  bad  paper  they  use,  and 
tew  corrections  made  in  tliem,  that  we  must  pronounce  it  a 
I  of  disgrace,  and  consider  it  a  serious  Loss  to  the  State.  And 
eover,  such  of  our  subjects  as  are  desirous  of  embracing  the 
ly  of  hteratore,  feel  no  slight  inconvenience  in  b^iug  obUged 
^k  out  the  old  impressionsat  very  considerable  expense/* 
Ine  of  the  most  singular  errors  in  printing  which  has  ever 
1  committed  is  th^t  of  wbiph  Elavigny,  professor  of  Hebrew 
lie  college  of  France,  was  victim.  In  a  letter  published  in 
t^,  against  the  Ar^iQ  and  Syri^  text  in  the  book  of  £uth, 
xted  by  Abraham  Echellensis>  in  the  Polyglot  Bible  of 
ly,  he  had  cited  the  following  passages  froip  St.  Matthew  : 
aid  vides  festucam  in  oculo  fratris  tui,  et  trajbem  in  oculo 
,  et  trabem  in  oculo  ti|o  non  vides  ?  Ejice  primnm  trabem  de 
Lo  tuo,  et  tunc  videbis  ejicere  festucaqx  de  oculo  fv^tris  tui," 
thus  reproached  Eehellensis  for  having  severely  censured 
ke  erroriin  the  other  bpoksof  this  Bible,  whilst  he  passed  over 
ery  great  number  in  the  bgok  of  Euth.  Unfortunately  for 
vigny,  after  the  last  correction  of  the  proofs,  whether 
ougli  malice  or  simple  unskilfulness  of  the  printer  or 
I  of  his  assistants,  the  word  oculo  was  everywhere 
laeed  by  culo,  whi^  caused  JPlavigny  to  say  :  Thou  canst 
the  mote  (or  chaff)  in  thy  brother^s  back,  though  thou  canst 
see  the  beam  which  is  in  thy  own  back  (or  behind  thee). 
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To  judge  of  the  scandal  produced  by  this  p 
Flavigny's  so  utterly  falsified  would  be  impossible.  1 
accused  him  of  impiety  and  sacrilege ;  he  shewed  the 
of  the  copy,  where  the  error  was  not  to  be  fonnd,  bi 
to  exculpate  himself,  he  was  obliged  to  declare  his 
publicly  by  an  oath.  But  nothing  could  soften  I 
meat  against  the  printer  who  had  drawn  him  int 
fortunate  affair.  "  I  remember,"  relates  Chevillier,  "s\ 
M.  de  Flavigny,  some  time  previous  to  his  deat 
quarrel ;  his  anger  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  i 
still  entertained  an  unkind  feeling  towards  the  print 
nearly  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  publicat 
letter.'' 

Erasmus  was  censured  by  the  Faculty  of  Th 
Paris  for  an  unfortunate  error  in  printing  (amore  m 
more  singulari)  which  had  crept  into  his  paraphrase 
teenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew. 

If  what  has  been  related  is  true,  there  was  ai 
the  printing  of  one  of  the  most  charming  of  Malherbe^s 
his  celebrated  piece  to  Du  Perrier,  where  the  daught 
Kosette,  he  had  placed  at  first : 

"  Et  Rosette  a  v&u  ce  que  viveut  les  roses, 

But  the  printer,  decyphering  the  manuscript  fi 

Boselle  instead  of  Rosette.     Malberbe,  in  reading 

aloud,  was  struck  by  this  change,  and  modified  his 

the  following  manner  which  softened  it  very  much : 

*'Et  rose  elle  a  vecu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses,  J 

Nothing  was  more  faulty  than  certain  editions  of 
a  book  that  has  been  re-printed  so  very  frequei 
languages.*  Pope  Sixtus  V.  had  published  in 
edition  of  the  Yulgate.  He  had  himself  carefully  ( 
the  correction  of  each  proof,  and  had  placed  at  the  i 
work  a  Bull  by  which  he  excommunicated  any  one  \ 
on  himself  to  alter  the  text.  This  Bull  amused  \ 
exceedingly,  for  the  Bible  was  discovered  to  be  full 
So  much  so,  that  the  pope  was  obliged  to  suppress  t 
The  copies  that  escaped  destruction  were  purchase! 


*  It  has  been  calculated  that  during  an  internal  of  eighty 
1715,  to  1795,  there  had  been  printed  in  Germanj,  1,670 
863.890  New  Testaments. 
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lie.  According  to  the  Manuel  du  Libraire,  a  larse  paper 
as  sold  for  1,210  francs  at  the  sale  of  Camus  de  Limare.* 
English,  for  whom  at  all  times  the  Bible  had  been  a  great 
of  trade,  allowed  most  strange  errors  in  printing  it. 
634,  a  Bible  printed  at  London  contained  :  the  fool 
d  in  his  heart,  there  u  a  God,  Psalm  xiv.  the  word  no 

been  omitted.  This  edition  was  suppressed  by  order 
king. 

ther  Bible  had  :  The  Lord  gave  her  corruplion,  in 
{conception  (Ruth,  iv.  18). 

editions  of  Field,  printed  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
17  th  century,  are  full  of  faults ;  it  has  been  said  that  he 
d  a  present  of  £1,500  sterling  from  the  Independents  for 
;  in  the  Aela  of  ike  Apostles  (vi.  8,)ytf  instead  of  te'^,  thus 
g  to  emanate  from  the  people  and  not  from  the  apostles 
;ht  to  choose  pastors. 

the  same  Bible,  we  fitid  (Cor.  i.  9) :  Know  ye  not  that 
irighteoas  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  P 
the  printing  house  at  Halle  established  by  Ch.  llilde- 
,  baron  de  Constein,  the  thirty-fourth  edition  of  the  Bible 
)  contained  this  strange  commandment :  Thou  shall  com^ 
hllery.  The  edition  was  confiscated,  and  the  copies  sell 
lear  at  the  present  day. 
17 17  they  printed  in  England,  at  the  Clarendon  printing 

a  Bible  known  under  the  name  of  the  Vinegar  Bible,  in 
[^uence  of  the  title  page  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  St. 
,  in  which  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  is  called  the  parable 
egar.  .  ,        .  • 

is  related  that  the  wife  of  a  printer  in  Germany,  concealing 
[f  one  night  in  her  husband's  workshop  whilst  he  was 
ing  a  Bible,  altered  the  sentence  of  a  conjugal  submission 
)unced  against  Eve  in  the  sixteenth  verse,  third  chapter  of 
sis.  She  erased  the  two  first  letters  of  the  word  herr 
ter)  and  substituted  for  them  the  letters  na,  which  com- 
iy  changed  the  commandment,  he  will  be  thy  master  (herr) 
appeared  thus :  he  will  be  thy  fool  (uarr).  It  is  said  that 
pleasantry  cost  the  poor  woman  her  life,  and  that  some 
^s  of  this  Bible  are  now  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price. 


it  was  entitled :  Biblia  latina  Tolgatn  editionis,  a  Sizto  V .  recognita 
probata.  Roma  ex  typographia  apoiioUca  Vaticana,  1590,  3  part, 
▼o\,  in  fol. 
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'*  Betide  tbe  ordiojyrj  faults  which  slipped  into  t 
said  Menage^*  *'  there  were  sevenJ  others  left  thi 
in  order  to  have  occasioa  to  pat  iu  the  errata  thoei 
were  not  permitted  in  tbe  body  of  the  work*  In  t 
for  instance,  where  they  had  thus  inquisition*  in  So 
they  were  forbid  to  employ  the  word,^iXfM9  onjkia 
An  author  wishing  to  make  use  of  the  latter,  bethc 
of  this  subterfuge.  He  had  facta  printed  in  his  I 
the  errata  he  ^yjXj  facta,  r^/ata.  M.  Scarron 
thing,  or  nearly.  He  had  composed  some  verseSi 
of  which  he  placed  a  dedioation  with  these  words :  to 
m^  siitere  Inicb.  Some  time  afterwards^  having  U 
his  sister,  and  having  his  poems  c(dlected  and  ref 
maliciously  put  in  the  errata  of  his  book :  instead 
bitchy  read  mn  hUch  of  a  eieter"f 

Ballesdens,  a  friend  of  Chancellor  8^ 
Tallament  des  R^ux,  said  : ''  If  I  ever  printed  lei 
there  were  a  thousand  flatteries  for  the  Qhanoel 
place  an  errata  at  the  end :  In  eucA  a  page  i»ia 
is  not  true — in  eucA  another,  thai  i$  untrue,  and  i 
Remainder/' 

We  know  the  errata  Benaerades  has  put  at  tl 
Ovid,  they  are  rondeaus  like  the  rest  of  his  w 

'^  Four  moi,  parmi  des  fautes  innombn 
Je  n'en  conoais  que  deux  considerable^ 
St  done  je  fais  ma  d&4aration« 
C^t  Tentreprise  et  Tex^ution ; 
A  mon  avis  fautes  irr^parables 

Bans  ce  volume. 
For  me,  among  its  innumeiibU  faults, 
1  know,  but  of  two  that  are  cooaiderabl 
And  of  this  I  make  my  declaration, — 
They  are,  the  undertaking  and  tlie  exec 
In  my  opinion  irreparable  faults 

In  this  volume.*' 


•  "  If  y#u  wish  to  have  no  errors  in  the  works  yo«  ge 
he»  "never  give  well  written  copy;  for  then  thej  will  | 
apprentices,  who  will  commit  a  thousand  faalts,  where 
read,  the  masters  would  take  charge  of  it  tbemsdvea." 

t  This  jest  of  Soarron  m  sot  fswid  ia  ail  tbe  editions 
others  in  those  of  Paris,  1719,  in  8vo. 
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lai  Chevilliex  3aid  of  some  printen  of  his  tiioe,  could  be 
rell  applied  to  certain  typographers  of  our  own.  ''Some 
rs  of  our  century"  (the  seventeenth)  said  he,  *'  have  dis- 
id  a  very  easy  way,  by  which  they  assume  to  get  out  of 
latter  without  much  ceremony.  They  suppress  the 
altogether,  qr  if  they  print  one,  we  find  in  it  but  veiy 
ults.  By  tliia  device  they  conceal  the  corruption  of  their 
I,  wkich  if  they  appeared  in  public  would  cover  them 
^hame  and  confusion,  and  they  also  save  their  purse,  for 
iged  to  print  this  errata,  it  wouUl  be  so  long  that  the 
se  would  be  increased  considerably,  besides  tibey  would 
10  oiie  to  purchase  their  miserable  editions, 
ascosan  thought  himself  obliged  to  ask  pardon  of  the  reader 
it  having  put  an  errata  to  his  Greek  edition  of  Thomaa  Ma- 
\  OriiciuSf  &c.,  published  in  ^yo.  in  the  year  153^»  He 
hat  paper  had  filled  him.  ''A  book  with  few  corrections,'' 
CheFiUier,  "  is  a  work  full  of  darkness.  It  \»  like  night 
we  cannot  walk  without  fear.  Correction  is  the  light  with 
1  we  walk  securely.  The  greatest  enemies  tQ  printing  are 
odts.  Its  danger  is  greater,  as  it  re-kindles  from  its  own 
.  It  is  often  thou^t  more  considerable  when  not  re- 
d.  A  printer  should  regard  himself  as  a  Hercules  who 
Iwayfi  monsters  to  combat/' 

le  Middle  Ages  were  fruitful  in  poems,  romances  and 
:oo&iCAL  Works  ;  the  most  celebrated  cf  the  latter  is  Tie 
ince  ^fthe  Bose,  a  poem  comprising  twenty  two  thousand 
tSy  commenced  by  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  who  died  about 
I,  continued  or  rather  completed  forty  years  later  by  Jean 
[eung.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  this  poem. 
He  author  supposes  that  he  has  been  sleeping  one  day 
3g  Spring;  ne  dreams  that  he  is  walking  in  a  meadow 
le  midst  of  which  he  sees  a  beautiful  garden  encompassed 
alls ;  the  door  was  opened  for  him  by  SlotAf  and  he  per- 
ed  Pleasure^  the  Master  of  the  Garden,  dancing  with 
^hter  and  Sport  who  formed  liis  court.  He  was  in  the  act 
illing  a  half  blown  Kose  from  a  fiose  tree  placed  in  the 
it  of   the   garden,  when  Love,   who  lay    in    ambush, 
I;  sundry  darts  at  him,  and  forced  him  to  yield  as  pris- 
'.  Love  then  instructed  him  in  the  arts  it  was  necessary  he 
lid  employ  in  order  to  gain  the  favor  of  ladies,  and  the 
lor  after  rejecting  the  counsels  of  Jianger  and  Reasm^  fin- 
s  by  plucking  the  Rose,  the  object  of  his  desires. 
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The  meaning  of  this  allegory  must  be  very  a] 
we   find  this    poem  has   been    interpreted    in 
different  ways.     There  are  some,  as  Marot,  who 
plain  it  thus,  **Tlie  Rose  is  justly  coveted  by  loi 
sequence  of  the  wisdom  which  it  imparts/'     0th 
the  state  of  Grace,  or  the  Glorious  Virgin  Mary, 
of  eternal  beatitude.     The  Alchyraists   believed 
fluenced  the  greatest  designs. 

The  success  of  the  allegory  was  immense,notwith 
reiterated  attacks  of  preachers,and  in  particulajr  of  J 
to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  had  numero 
''Guillaume  de  Lorris  and  Jean  de  Meung,''  sa 
''  whom  some  compared  to  Dante  the  Italian  po< 
1  would  willingly  put  them  in  competition  with  ai 
of  Italy."  In  this  joint  composition  we  find  great 
imagination,  innumerable  satires,  and  a  style  livelj 
able.  The  best  edition  of  The  Romance  of  the 
Marot  had  remodelled  and  disfigured  in  1526^ 
M^on  in  1814,  four  volumes  in  octavo. 

We  next  give  the  abridgement  of  another  allegi 
T>ie  Dream  o/Hell^  by  Kaoul  de  Houdan,  which 
thus : — 

In  dreams  are  to  be  found  fables. — I  dreami 
that  I  became  a  pilgrim,  and  desirous  to  behold 
yet  unexplored  I  determined  on  a  voyage  to  Hell, 
arrives  first  at  the  city  of  Coveiousness  where  he 
Avarice  and  Plunder,  Avarice  demanded  an  ace 
subjects ;  he  replied  that  the  wealthy  had  driven  s 
alit^,  of  which  they  only  knew  the  name.  Plum 
gated  him  regarding  his  subjects,  and  learned  from  1 
kingdom  he  had  established  at  Poitou  was  in  a  flou 
dition,  and,  as  he  had  proposed,  was  about  to  mal 
against  the  Poitevins. 

Further  on  he  encountered  the  habitation  of  Si 
was  closely  questioned  concerning  certain  citizei 
and  of  Chartres  who  had  the  secret  of  being  always  i 
play.  The  poet  passed  on  and  he  found  Vvresse  w 
who  was  of  English  birth.  This  young  man  is  s 
that  he  could  overthrow  the  strongest.  Ue  la  Ra 
at  the  mansion  of  Fornication,  and  finally  at  the  gs 
which  is  guarded  by  Murder,  Despair  and  Sudden  . 
is  surprised  on  entering  to  find  the  tables  full :  the 
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a  custom  not  osual  in  Erance^  said  he,  where  the  doors 
>sed  during  oar  repasts,  and  none  admitted  save  invited 

tbid  day  the  King  of  Hell  held  his  Court  and  reviewed 
bjects.  Amongst  the  number  were  several  Clergymen, 
ps  and  Abb^s ;  he  made  all  be   seated  at  his   table,  to 

he  also  invited  the  traveller.  As  the  pilgrim  remained 
it  eating,  Belzebub  asked  him  the  cause,  and  interro^ 
him  on  the  motives  of  his  journey.    Towards  the  end 

repast  the  Monarch  had  his  large  black  book  brought 

1  in    which  he  had   written  all  sins   past  and  future;  he 

I  it  in  the  traveller's  hands,  who  opened  it,  and  lighted 

;  chapter  on  Menetriers,  he  found  there  the  lives  of 

1  committed  it  to  memory,  said  he,  and  could  tell  you 

strange  anecdotes ;  but  at  this  moment  the  Pilgrim 
I,  and  the  story  concluded  with  the  dream.^ 
?re  appeared  at  Paris  in  1660,  in  octavo,  a  very  lively 
from  the  Jansenists,  entitled,  254^  History  of  the  Country 
\?.cnUj  or  a  treatise  on  the  singularities  to  be  found  in 
tJiHtn  of  the  inhabitants.     The  author,  Zachary,  is  con- 

utider  the  name  of  JLoais  Fontaine,  Master  of  Saint 
I. 

;  most  celebrated  of  all  these  allegorical  countries  is  the 
ry  of  Tenderness y  composed  by  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery, 
llowing  description  of  which  is  given  in  the  first  volume 
lie.  It  is  the  master  Celere  who  explains  it  to  the 
€»M  des  LJontius  thus  : — 

lie  first  city,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  map,  is 
Ittachment,  As  this  affection  is  produceable  by  three 
lit  causes,  either  by  Great  Esteem,  Gratitude,  or  by 
aiion^  tliey  have  established  there,  three  towns  of 
rftesSj  situated  on  three  rivers,  bearing  three  names,  and 
ichable  by  three  different  routes.  As  you  would  say 
;  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  Cumse  on  the  Tyrian  Sea,  they  say 
dffeciion  on  Inclination^  Affection  on  Esteem,  and  Affec- 
Ofi  Gratitude.  However,  as  Cl^lie  has  pre-supposed 
Tmderness  springing  from  Inclination  wauled  nothing 
ike  it  perfect,  she  has  placed  no  village  on  the  banks  of 


Kabliaux  on  Con  tea  da  Douzieme  et  dn  Treizidme  Siecle.*^      Par 
Id  d'Auutjr*  1781,  in  18,  tome  II,  p.  175  et  suir. 
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this  river,  whidi  flows  on  to  rapidly  that  it  anke 
it  arrives  at  the  haven  of  Drm  AUaekmenk  BttI 
Affection  an  Esteem  is  not  no  easy,  conseqaentl] 
phused  ingemoatly  several  little  village*  da  the  i 
serious  and  simple  matters  are  oondnned  m  m  to 
growth  of  this  feeling.  Thos  you  perceive  that 
to  Higk  Mind,  beeause  that  is  generally 
whence  Esteem  oomtnences.  Yon  then  behold 
ing  little  vilkges  of  Pretty  P^tiy,  SprifkOy  Nt 
Letters^  whicu  operate  most  frequently  oa  the  i 
beginning  of  Affection.  Then,  in  order  to  make 
gress  on  this  route,  yon  encounter  Sincerity^ 
ProbityjOenerosityy  Begteet^  Auiduity  and  Ooodm 
unite  in  the  approach  to  Affectum.  We  must  d 
route  is  necessary  for  Affectum  or  Gratitudeto  tah 
arrive  at  TV'm  AMackmenL  Behold  then,  I  pn 
its  first  approach  must  be  through  Qmplaieance^ 
tittle  village  called  Suiwusewm^  which  bounds  i 
pleasing  one,  named  Small  Attentions.  Thence 
Assiduity  to  another  village  called  Ardour^  then 
Devotediuss  ;  and  to  digress,  I  must  premise  that 
less  frequented  than  other  ways,  and  the  village  t 
Aftorwards,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  S&neiMitj 
dienoe.  And  to  arrive  at  last  at  the  goal,  Osnsta 
must  be  the  mainspring  by  which  OnUiimde  ca 
approach  Jh$e  Affection. 

But  as  there  is  no  road  by  which  we  may  n 
CMlie  has  so  arranged,  that  if  those  desiring  to  a 
Attackment  take  a  step  a  little  more  to  the  ri^ 
more  to  the  left,  they  will  decidedly  wander.  '. 
if  on  parting  with  High  Mind  you  diverge  to  go  to 
you  fall  thence  to  Irr^uloritg^  and  so  on  to 
ness,  Lemttfy  and  Forgetfuiness ;  therefore,  inste 
themselves  at  True  Aitacimenl,  they  will  be  disa 
Zoic  of  Indifference,  which  from  its  tmnquil  w 
emblematic  of  the  name  it  beaiB«  '  On  the  other 
take  a  trifling  step  to  the  left,  they  go  on  to 
thence  to  Perfidy^  to  Pride,  to  Slander,  and  on  tc 
and  instead  of  finding  themselves  at  True  A 
discover,  when  too  late,  that  they  have  embarked  < 
Enmity  where  idl  vessels  are  shipwrecked.  The  i 
tion  casts  itself  into  a  sea,  called  The  Danyaroue 
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I  we  whtt  we  cdl  the  Uninaum  Lands,  because,  in  feet, 
^  not  know  where  tliej  are.*' 

iB  piqifeaat  description  bad  scarcely  made  its  appearance 
all  the  bemu  esprits  ezpiressed  their  admiration  of  the 
resa,  and  the  gallant  bishop  of  Venice,  Qodeau,  sent  her 
▼erses  of  which  the  foilowiog  is  a  translation : — 

Lt  httt  I  have  seen  the  admirable  Cl^he, 

lud  this  map,  so  beautiful, 

3o  fine,  so  gallant,  and  so  full  of  mind, 

rhat  love,  the  tyrant  of  all  hearts,  is  by  tiie  heart  taught, 

Lnd  his  Mother  has  there  found 

Ktk  eibft  of  tuind  so  novel, 

Ihat  by  her  Son^  his  bow  and  his  torch, 

Bythe  G«cc«>  Play  and  Laughter,  she  has  sworn, 

Rvat  snwe  his  tomh  enlivened  nature, 

%e  has  beheld  nothing  so  fine.  .... 

b'or  me,  who  am  bound  for  the  «M&?Countiy  of  Affection, 

^ppho)  with  her  divine  pencil, 

ti  ber  map  hss  taught  me 

he  intrieate  windings  of  the  mud 

^y  which  I  should  reach  the  UnhtGWfi  Land, 

> Vbieii  we  behold  in  the  clouds  : 

Ne  there  see  a  noble  city 

3f  unparalMed  beautjr, 

)r  rather  some  vvst  empire 

>V0r  which  Sappho  has  been  reported  queen ; 

Phsfe  she  is  tfinded  by  Affictum 

^7hich  she  will  one  day  return, 

^Ve  will  then  behold  this  princess 

teigwi^  over  Mind,  Goodness,  and  Wisdom. 

>rtly  rfter  the  composition  of  the  Gownttj  of  Teudernegi, 
bbe  lyAubipjac  produced  d  Hiitoty  of  ike  Kme,  or  a 
\iw'e  of  the  Kingdom  &f  Coquetry^  1(559,  in  duodecimo, 
little  allegorical  work  embroiled  the  Abbe  D'Aubignac 
Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry,  who  assumed  it  to  be  an 
ion  of  the  Map  of  Affection,    The  Abbe  D'Aubignac, 

work  was  really  anterior  to  that  of  Mademoiselle, 
'ered  himself  obliged  to  reply  by  an  apology.  '*  What 
^^  said  he,"  between  these  two  works  to  suppose  them 

of  each  other  ?    In  the  Map  of  TendemeH,  we  see  four 
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cities,  three  rivers,  two  seaa,  a  lake,  and  thirty  I 
on  the  different  routes  by  which  yoa  can  appi 
near  one  to  the  other,  that  the  travellers  have  n 
to  be  weary.  In  The  Kingdom  of  Coquetry  \ 
rivers,  there  is  no  sea  mentioned,  save  one  t 
there  is  but  one  great  city,  and  the  road  hi 
places.  It  is  a  country  where  yon  cannot  arrive 
must  take  a  long  journey  before  you  reach  the 
little  map  we  find  nothing  in  the  slightest  d^rei 
with  the  office  of  cajolery,  the  toumay  of  the  gil 
combat  of  fine  peticoats,  the  Court  of  Rewards,  tl 
of  Coquettes  and  the  chapel  of  Holy  Repentance 
a  little  corner  of  the  world,  in  the  country  o; 
without  any  other  description  than  that  of  pli 
Kingdom  of  Coquetry  is  of  vast  extent,  compose 
could  render  a  state  considerable,  ruled  by  all  tl 
politics.  These  people  have  their  king,  their  r 
Jaws,  and  their  different  orders.*' 

Of  all  the  numberless  all^orical  works  whici 
political  object,  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  the 
Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia,  and  we  only  quote  t 
mind  the  belief  which  Budsos  had  in  the  exi 
country,  when  he  proposed  seriously  to  send 
there. 

"  Our  mind,"  said  Montaigne,  "  is  like  an  errati 
dangerous  and  indiscreet,  in  which  it  is  difficult 
and  circumspection.      It  is  a  violent  weapon  eve 
hands,  unless  when  ardor  and  prudence  are  coml 

If  we  could  for  a  moment  doubt  the  wisdom  oi 
a  glance  over  the  next  portion  of  this  paper  woi 
convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  truth  of  this 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  few  spec 
extravagant  imaginations  emanating  from  the  hui 

We  will  begin  from  the  beginning,  that  is  t(j 
exposition  of  some  ideas  formed  on  the  creation  < 

In  the  first  point,  what  happened  before  the  ci 
Babbins,  whom  we  have  had  more  than  onceoccas 
pretended  that  God,  in  order  to  beguile  the  tim( 
the  creation  of  the  universe,  occupied  himself 
several  worlds,  each  of  which  he  destroyed  imm 
was  only  after  sundry  attempts  that  he  succeeded  i 
one  as  perfect  as  ours. 
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A  the  seventeenth  century^  a  mystical  author  wrote  on  the 
ipation  of  God  before  the  Creation ;  this  treatise  was  print- 
er the  first  time  in  La  Refme  Retrospective,  (June,  1834). 
be  following  are  some  sentences  of  this  composition,  which 
for  the  most  part,  incomprehensible  :-^ 
If  we  ask  what  God  made  before  the  creation  of  the  world 
Fould  speak  impertinently,  and  even  childishly,  not  know- 
what  we  ask  It  is  certain  that  the  Eternal  God  who 
ted  the  Universe  by  his  word,  could  have  enjoyed  that 
Id  without  forming  creatures,  for  he  hved  and  reigned  from 
Sternity,  happy  and  content  in  the  Paradise  of  his  own 
tion  and  in  his  own  Divine  essence. 

QcnI  did  not  rest  idly  before  the  creation  of  the  worhl.  He 
tern  plated  His  only  Son,  not  made,  nor  created,  but  en- 
tdered  from  all  Eternity  by  His  Divine  power  and  will ; 
his  Eternal  Word,  he  contemplated  the  archetype  and  the 
Id  of  worlds,  the  angels,  the  soul  of  all  creation.  In  order, 
refore,  to  conclude  this  treatise  we  must  infer  that  God 
vions  to  the  creation  of  our  world  had  formed  nothing.'' 
])ne  of  the  most  original  ideas  extant  on  the  subject  is  that 
ited  by  Benjamin  Ck)nstant,  in  a  letter  recently  published  for 

first  time.  "  This  idea,"  said  he,  '^  originated  with  a  Pied- 
Qtese,  the  GhevaUer  de  Bevel,  who  officiated  at  The  Hague 
envoy  from  Sardinia.  He  maintained  that  God,  our  Creator 
i  Author  of  all  things,  died  before  completing  his  work ; 
it  he  had  the  noblest  designs,  and  the  most  unlimited  power 
their  execution,  that  he  had  already  commenced  to  employ 
ne  of  those  means*  as  erecting  scaffolding  for  tlie  edifice, 
en  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  and  found  himself  ail 
[>nce  removed  from  the  object  which  for  him  no  more  existed ; 
1  as  for  us,  we  feel  ourselves  destined  to  perform  a  part  of 
ich  we  can  form  no  correct  idea;  we  are  like  watches  with 

hand  to  point  the  dial,  whereof  the  wheels,  as  if  indowed 
th  intelligence,  will  turn  to  all  purpose,  without  consciousness 

the  motives,  saying  to  itself:  Since  I  revolve,  I  have 
isequeutly  an  aim/'  This  idea  appears  to  us  the  most 
ritual  and  the  deepest  extravagance,  we  have  yet  heard,  and 
ire  singular  than  the  Mahometan,  Christian,  or  Philosophic 
lies  of  the  centuries  of  any  era. 

Certain  minds  advance  strange  problems   on  the  Creation 
ich  they  boldly  defend.  Chevreau,  in  his  HUtoire  du  Monde, 
)86,  2volsin  quarto),  relates  that,  according  to  some,  the 
36 
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World  was  Created  in  Spring,  and  others  date  i 
the  sixth  of  September,  when  they  a?er  that  on  F 
period  mentioned,  about  four  hours  after  dinnc 
was  acomplished.  Another,  whose  name  we  xeg 
forgotten,  discovered  the  date  to  be  the  twei 
December. 

A  learned  Italian  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
BaiardT,  in  a  discourse  with  the  Abb6  Barth^emj 
that  he  occupied  himself  in  abridging  a  univen 
where,  as  a  prelude  to  the  solution  of  one  of  the  moe 
problems  of  astronomy  or  history,  he  arranged  the  ] 
God  had  placed  the  sun  on  the  formation  of  the  n 
chanced  to  discern  this  point,''  says  Barth^emy,  ^  i 
it  to  me  on  the  globe." 

We  come  now  to  the  Creation. 

Let  us  see  according  to  the  Talmudista,  how 
hours  were  employed  on  the  day  of  Adam's  creat 

At  the  first  nour,  Ood  kneaded  the  dust  out  of  w 
to  form  the  embryo. 

At  the  second,  Adam  was  able  to  stand. 

At  the  fourth  hour,  God  called  him,  and  tdd  hi 
the  animals  as  they  were  to  be  designated  for  all  fu 

At  the  seventh  hour,  the  marriage  between  Ads 
was  consummated,  God  having  himself  conducted  t 
her  future  spouse  with  a  delicate  and  coquettish  atte 

At  the  tenth  hour,  Adam  fell. 

At  the  eleventh  hour,  be  wasjudged  and  cx>ndem 
Paradise. 

At  the  twelfth  hour,  commenced  for  him  the  lal 
to  perform  midst  fatigue  and  hardship,  as  a  penalty 

We  are  not  aware  that  all  languages  can  furnish 
Words  ;  we  will  content  ourselves  for  the  presei 
biting  three  of  them,  the  first  in  Latin,  the  second 
and  the  third  in  the  Greek  tongue.  All  three  present  a 
sufficiently  remarkable. 

For  instance,  the  Latin  word  amorb,  (ablative  t< 
stantive  amor  which  signifies  love,*  friendship)  if  3 

*  The  Andents  were  in  the  habit  of  describing  the  five  de^ 
which  lore  commonly  pagsed  from  its  birth  till  the  accom 
its  happiness,  which  had  better  perhaps  be  called  its  tomb.  ' 
greesare :  1^  Vi$uM,7?  CoUoquium,  9o  Tmetus,  4  Co«fiif6tiim,  & 
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ccessively  one  letter  from  the  left,  will  give  four  different 
rds  expressing  all  the  characters  of  a  true  attachment : 
AMOfiE 
MOBE 
ORE 
BE 
In  effect,  love,  friendship,  attachment  is  thns  proved : 
l^  Amobs,  by  unity  of  sentiment  or  thought. 
2\  Mors,  by  oonformit)  of  manner,  the  pleasure  of  being 
;ether. 

3o*  Ore,  by  protestations  of  attachment,  agreeable  oonver- 
ioH. 

4"*.  Bs,  by  the  effects,  tbat  is  to  say  by  the  services  they 
itually  render : — 

The  French  word  Satoie,  analysed  in  the  same  manner  as 
3  foregoing,  implies  the  cbanK;teri»tics  of  >ambition  in  its 
siies:-^  , 

S  AVOIB 
AVOIR 
VOIR 
OIB 
OR 
Is  it  not  acknowledged  that  the  ambitious  all  desire  Sa. 
HR,  all  Avoir,  all  Voir,  all  Oik,  <«h  old  French  word  eig- 
r^ing  to  kear)  and  to  possess  riches  which  is  expressed  by 

The  third  word,  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  is  NAPOLEON; 
.  de  Roquefort  has  furnished  us  with  it  in  his  IHetitmnaire 
tymolo§rifU€  de  la  Langue  Fr(mgai8e.  Paris,  1 829,  2  vol.  in 
70.  torn.  11,  page  121. 

A  drawer  of  horoscopes,  said  he  had  made  the  following 
ilcuktion  on  the  word  NAPOLEON.-  This  name  is  com- 
3sed  of  two  Greek  words  which  signify  Lion  of  the  Desert* 
his  same  word,  ingeniously  combined,  presents  a  phrase 
Ifering  a  strange  analogy  to  the  character  of  this  extra- 
rdinary  man : — 

*  W<e  bare  found,  in  a  journal  of  the  25th  of  June,  1838,  an  article 
hich  coincides  with  these  words,  the  Lion  of  the  desert :  this  article  is 
tiuA  expressed ;  **  Bonaparte  said  that  the  desert  had  at  aU  times  for  him 

partttular  attraotioo,  that  he  bad  never  traversed  it  without  certain 
motion.  We  caui  never  behold  its  limits ;  it  has  neither  be^nning  nor 
nd ;  it  it  the  trpe  of  boundlessness,  an  ocesn  on  dry  land.  ■  This  spec- 
Bcle  was  pleasmg  to  his  honagination,  and  it  delighted  bim  to  have  it 
aid,  Napoleon  the  Lion  of  the  desert:* 
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1 

6 
7 
3 
4 
5 
2 


N 


APOLEOT 
APOLEOl 
..  POLEO] 
..  OLEO] 
LEO] 
Eo: 

o: 


In  successively  erasing  the  first  letter  of  this  \ 
following  in  order  the  subsequent  remaining  words, 
six  Greek  words,  the  literal  translation  of  which,  be 
order  of  numbers  expressed,  is  : — 

"  Napoleon,  6n  o  le&n  le6n  eon  apole6n  polec 
signifies.  Napoleon  was  the  lion  of  his  people,  he 
destroying  cities.*' 

SIOLES. 

We  understand  by  sigles  initial  letters  which,  ar 
order,  in  connection  with  others,  present  a  meanin{ 
we  can  divine  the  words  of  which  ihey  are  merely  tl 
We  will  now  give  different  examples  of  sigles  w 
meaning  very  many  are  unacquainted. 

TH£  CR06S  OF  ST.  BBNOIT,  COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  fl 

CROSS. 

This  cross  was  in  shape  like  one  of  our  crown  { 
in  the  circle  where  we  have  the  usual  inscription, 
the  foUowing:— IHS:  VRS :  NSMV:  SMQ 
In  the  centre,  where  we  have  the  Boyal  Head,  n 
containing  the  foUowing  letters  — 


S 


N  D     S      M  d' 

M  I 

L        B 

composed  altogether  of  initials,  each  expressing  a  fi 
is  frequently  a  subject  of  embarrassment  to  the  \o\ 
curious,  who  try    to  divine  the   meaning  attache 
words   so   strangely   disposed.     The  following  is 
why  this  species  of  medal  is  called  the  maoicia: 
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arsons  who  were  led  away  by  the  representations  of 
-minded  and  superstitious  people,  who  in  former  ages 
uted  to  sorcery  everything  that  was  above  their  com- 
usion.  The  explanation  we  are  now  about  to  give  of 
letters,  will  clearly  prove  how  great  the  error  was  of  at- 
ting  to  an  evil  spirit  that  to  which  it  was  so  diametrically 
sed. 

it  us  begin  by  the  legend,  that  is  to  say  by  the  letters  in- 
d  in  the  circular  part  of  the  cross—each  group  of  letters 
id  be  interpreted  in  the  following  manner. 

IHS. — JESUS  IIOMINUM  SALVATOll. 
VRS.— VADE  KKTBO  SATANA  ; 

NSMV. NUNQUAM  SUADEAS  MIHI  VANA  ; 

SMQL.— SUNT  MALA  QUiB  LIB  AS  ; 
IV  B. — IPSE  VENENA  BIBAS  * 

o  much  for  the  legend  ;  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  cross,  on 
zl\  the  letters  placed  perpendicularly  down  the  trunk  pre- 
,  the  following  meaning. 

CSSML.— CRUX  SACRA  819  MIHI  LUX. 

These  which  are  crosswise  signify 

'NDSMD. — ^NUNQUAM  D-BMON  SIS  MIHI  DUX. 

lahy,  the  letters  on  the  ground  of  the  piece  are  thus  expres- 

CSPB. — CHRisTus  srr  pbrpetuo  benedictus  ! 
Such  is  the  interpretation  of  the  letters  composing  the  cross 
Saint  Benoit,  which,  as  has  been  made  apparent,  had  no- 
ing  eitlier  of  sorcery  or  of  witchcraft,  or  even  of  poetry  m  it. 


•  These  two  species  of  leonine  verses,  or  rather  the  four  last  lines, 
-e  to  be  found  m  an  old  legend  or  superstitious  record  of  the  Devil's 
ridee  at  Sens,  in  the  commencement  of  the  XIII.  Century.  1  he 
evil  having  triven  wealth  to  an  Architect  named  Gumefort.  for  the 
iirchweof  his  soul,  he  went  forth  as  one  of  the  liehts  of  the  age. 
[owever.  this  Guinefort.  sometime  after,  was  strucli  with  remorse, 
nd  hewed  pardon  of  God  and  his  Saints.  M.  le  Cure,  of  Sens, 
Duched  by  his  repentance,  put  on  his  stole,  and  with  holy  water 
based  the  Devil  away  and  exorcised  him  by  pronouncing  these  words, 
irhich  he  made  the  penitent  repeat :— 

Vade  retro  Satana,  nunquain  suade  mihi  vana, 

Sunt  mala  quae  libas,  ipse  vencna  bibas. 


I 
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though  we  have  found  in  it  the  fonn  of  some  very 
leonine  verses.* 

The  three  first  letters  of  which  we  have  written,  II 
rendered  by  jssus  hokinuk  salvatok  ;  there  is  also 
explanation^  bat  that  makes  the  following  monogram. 

IHS. 

V 

Thus  we  have  explained  the  inscription  borne  on  t] 
rial  standard  of  Constantine^  and  which  signifies  in  hi 
viNCSs,  '*By  this  sign  we  conquer/'  But  it  is  nc 
mere  Latin  version  that  we  have  the  true  inscriptioi 
labarum  (or  imperial  standard),  but  in  the  miracle  n 
curred  under  Constantine  the  year  811 ;  this  prince  s 
air  a  cross  bearing  these  Greek  words  :  EW  TOTT 
that  is  to  say,  thou  shalt  conquer  by  this  sign. 

OF  the  word  SaLIOIA^ 

OR 

sieLEs  ON  the  seven  capital  sins. 

This  word,  invented  in  the  XVI.  century,  is  compo 
initials  of  the  seven  capital  sins  expressed  in  Latin, 
Antoine,  Archbishop  of  Florence,  has  made  thesi 
verses: 

Ut  libi  sit  vita,  semper  SALioiAvita* 

Crespety  a  religious  at  Paris,  in  his  Jardu^  de  i 
Rdcreatian  Sptrituelle,  Paris,  1602,  in  8vo.  says,  p. ' 
"  seven  devils  are  deputed  to  preside  over  each  mortu 

In  the  following  tableau  we  perceive  that  each  lett 
word  8ALI6IA  forms  the  initial  of  each  capital  sin ;  we 
the  presiding  demons. 


*  This  cross  had  been  sketched  and  engraved,  but  without 
tion,  in  the  EpUtola  itinerarue  of  Bmckman,  WolfentmUl^  1 
and  1756,  S  parts  in  1  vol.  in  4to,  with  manj  figures,  of  whid 
Tery  singular.  Two  other  crosses,  richer  and  more  magnificei 
engraved  there,  a  See.  centcbia  III.  BpisU  Uin.  47.  p.  548, 
tab.  xvi.,  and  tab.  xv. 
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par  MAMMON. 

pai  A8MOD££. 
par  ABEDBDON. 
par  BEHEMOTH, 
par  SATHAN. 

par  LUCiPEU. 


DUPBB.BIA Lorgueil^  pr^d^  par  liviatham. 

•►TARiTiA L'avarice, 

■4UXUKIA Laluxure, 

-JtA La  colere, 

^ULA La  Gonrmandise 

HNviDiA L^envie, 

"*Cfix>iA La  paresse, 

1  an  old  book  without  date,  entitled  Ariiculi  fidei,  and 
ted  by  Michel  Lenoir,  we  find  the  same  seven  mortal 
compared  to  the  seven  animals  with  whom  they  are 
posed  to  bear  an  afiSnity,  and  afterwards  the  seven  virtues 
iiich  they  are  opposed.  We  give  the  representation  copied 
>rding  to  the  text,  arranged  consecutively  in  order  to  suit 

word  SALIOIA. 

Quibus  conlrariantur. 

QoupERBiA humilitati 

^'VARiTiA largitati. 

MJXURIA castitati. 

H-^BA patientie.  (sic.) 

OuLA sobrietati. 

H-iNViDiiL pietati. 

t>0EDiA diligentie  (sic). 

We  find  also,  in  the  old  Livres  (PHeurei,  printed  about  the 
pnning  of  the  XYI.  century,  vignettes,  seven  in  number,  re- 
;senting  the  combat  between  the  virtues  and  vices  under 
)  form  of  wvuBseB.  Each  virtue  being  armed  cap-a-pie,  and 
lunted  on  a  v^ry  fine  horse,  in  order  to  be  able  to  over- 
"ow  their  opponents.  The  capital  sins  were  also  represented 
women,  each  beiag  mottnted  on  the  animal  of  wbieh  she  is 
pposed  4o  be  emblematic.  Thus  in  the  lieures  privted 
1518,  in  8vo.,we  see  the  following  legends  inscribed  in  etch 
[nette,  over  the  beads  of  two  women  combating. 

L**  "  HuMiUTE  Trebuche  Orgueil,  mont&  sur  un  lion. 
J'  "  Cn^sTETii  Irbbuche  Paillardise  fsicj^  mont^e  sur 

un  bouc. 
J"  "  Charite  Trbbuche  Envye,  montfe  sur  un  chien. 
t**  "  Patiensb  fskjf  Trebuche  Yrb  fcolerej,  mont^e  sur 

un  ours. 
3°  ''  DiLTOENSB  Tr^ebuche  Paresse,  mont^c  sur  nn  ilne. 
5**  ''  Larq£9sb  Trebuche  Avarice,  mont^  sur  un  singe. 
r  "  SoBRiETE  Trebuche  Glouto5ik,  mont^e  sur  un  pore. 


iuibus  comparantur, 

TPERBiA leoni.  — 

rARiTiA camelo.  — • 

JXURIA birco  — 

EtA lupO.  — 

[JLA urso  velporco 

NVIDIA cani.  — 

DEDiA. asino.  — 
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We  here  observe  a  difTerence  both  in  the  arrangec 
sins  and  the  names  of  the  animals.     Here  anger  i 
on  a  bear  instead  of  a  wolf,  and  avarice  on  an  ape 
being  on  a  camel,  as  in  the  preceding  tableau. 
THE  FIVE  p*s. 

All  young  persons  anxious  for  marriage  would  h 
ample  dowry  if  they  had  those  five  P's  for  their  poi 

Sit  Pia,  sit  Prudens,  Pulchra,  Pudica,  Potens. 

That  is  to  say,  if  they  were  pious,  prudent,  beautifi 
and  rich.     Nothing  more  could, be  desired.     , 

THE  THREE  O^S  OF  THEODORE  DE  BEZK. 

These  three  O's  signify  OpuSf  Opes,  Ops^  labor, ; 
diligence.  Theodore  de  Beze  had  the  good  fortun 
them  successively  in  the  three  wives  he  had  duric 
He  explains  it  thus  himself : 

^^Tres  mihi  disparili  sunt  junctssetate  puellse ; 
HsBC  juveni,  ilia  viro,  tertia  deindi  seni. 
Propter  Opus  validis  prima  est  mihi  ducta  sub  i 
Altera  propter  Opes,  tertia  propter  Opem. 

^'  I  have  had  three  wives  at  the  different  periods 
in  my  youth,  in  the  strength  and  prime  of  my  mani 
in  my  old  age.    The  first  assisted  me  in  my  labors, 
brought  me  a  fortune,  and  the  third  took  diligent  c 
in  my  later  years." 

The  following  is  an  ingenious  acrostic  made  on 
of  Mile.  Kachel.  We  allude  to  this  acrostic  as  be 
same  species  as  those  which  engage  our  attentio: 
is  expressed  in  precious  stones.  It  was  thus  arrang 
celebrated  actress  was  presented  with  a  royal  antique 
all  gold,  and  of  the  purest  and  most  elegant  design, 
with  six  fine  stones.  These  stones  were  so  disposed 
re-united  initials  formed  not  alone  the  name  of  t 
tragedian,  but  they  also  designed  the  names  of  the  < 
in  which  she  most  excelled ;  here  is  the  little  tableai 

ttfUBIS ^0OXANE. 

>MBTHISTE >»MENAID£. 

CORNALINE      OAMILLE. 

Hematite  Sbrhione. 

t:^^MERAND£ t?^MILlE. 

tr^Apfs-LAZOLI       tr^AODICK. 
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manner  in  which  this  rojal  bandeau  was  preseuted  to 
mg  actress  was  so  singular  that  it  is  also  worthy  of 
on.  Mile.  Kachel  had  sent  to  the  warehouse  of  Chevet 
arp  of  the  Rhine,  his  house  being  noted  for  provisions 
descriptions :  the  beautiful  fish  came,  and  on  being 
I,  this  magnificent  bandeau  was  discovered,  forming  the 
s  of  the  &h.  Gallantry  so  unlocked  for  was  calculated 
iriae  and  flatter  the  amiable  actress  much  more  than  the 
coronet  she  had  previously  received  from  an  unknown 
T ;  possibly  it  was  the  same  person  who  sent  both. 

have  mentioned  some  verv  curious  pieces  of  the  same 
>tion  as  the  following  This  piece  has  for  its  basis  the 
Jesus  Maria,  and  is  very  old,  its  author.  Master  Esprit 
eau  de  Montluysant,  being  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
constructors  of  acrostics  in  an  age  where  these  nu^a 
!f«  were  all  the  rage :  this  acrostic  is  taken  from  one  of  his 
,  entitled  Z'Ordre  9acr4  de  la  sainetepresMse^  fiUi  en 
Uetaa,  Ch.  Felix,  1683,  in  4<*  of  28  pages.  This  little 
Geavre  is  thus  arranged,  with  three  straight  lines  forming 
Lmes: 

H-ie  m^etois  endure  nnmais  le  Dieu  de  mere  h-i 
b^ffa^  le  p^h  txjdont  j'etois  entach  :^ 
coi  bien  quaeres  je  sui  copriv^  de  mes  ennui  c/o 
c^vant  pour  louer  Die  c^en  toute  place  et  lie  C 
Qoi  voulez  d  chrestien  cojouir  de  divins  bien  go 

^lintenez  le  renoSde  Jesus  et  son  no^ 
>^vec  vous  il  8er>>et  vous  exaucer>> 
^tfepoussant  Lucife  ^et  tons  ceux  de  I'enfe  \^ 
t-«nvoquons  le  ic  i-'car  d'un  coeur  adouc  hh 
»>qui         le         servirMe     ciel    il     ouvrir>> 

lis  M.  Gobineau  de  Montluysant  has  written  several  works, 
igst  others.  La  royale  Thdmis  ou  Petablmemeni  de  la  coure 
dtt  Parlemeni  de  Metz,  1684,  in  4i%  a  book  in  which  the 
or,  true  to  his  vocation  and  the  inspirations  of  his  genius, 
innumerable  acrostics  on  the  names  of  the  lords  belonging 
lat  lax  court. 

at  where  M.  de  Montluysant  has  particularly  distinguished 
self,  is  in  Le  Sacre  Mont  Carmely  which  he  published  in 
I  in  1682,  in  4*"  of  77  pages,  and  which  he  dedicated  to 
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Anne  Fabert,  sinter  to  Maishal  FaberL  In  this  ibe  pn 
rivalled  poetry,  shedding  ov«  it  an  nawonted  biiiliaiM 
" Mont Carmd/' said  the  anthor,  "is  tnOpAL  of  (be  fiafl 
quality,  in  which  can  be  seen  the  whttbhiss  of  vuRginitT,  ti 
BLUE  of  fidelity,  the  terdant  grbkn  of  hope,  the  MKp  i 
charity,  the  tkllow  of  spiritnal  content^  and  the  vvok 
of  divine  love/' 

It  was  said  after  that,  that  the  pen  of  M.  de  Montln  tsm 
bad  extracted  all  his  brilliant  coloring  from  the  tiHtiiig  erf  tM 
rain-bow !  i 

GASTROKOMIO  TASTBS  OF  CBLRBIUTBO   FKBiOirS. 

I 

We  have  often  regretted  to  have  seen  a  portion  of  geneisi  h»- 
tory  so  totally  neglected.    This  branch  is  the  piecUIectioB  efl 
certain  great  men  for  such  and  auch  food,  which,  fceqiMWitfa 
most  common,  formed  a  singular  contrast  to  the  high  chaiacC* 
and  noble  acts  of   many    of   those  celebrated  penoni^tt 
It  is  to  supply  this  void  that  we  Iiave  collected  and  phcHi  ia 
chronological  order,  the  gastronomic  tastes  of  some  of  ovfttt 
men,  who,  though  not  m  eminent,  have  neverthelei^  mme 
moderate  claim  to  celebrity.    Oar  list  is  not  very  long ;  flwdk 
we  have  commenced  it  with  the  Roman  Empire,  we  hifBBH| 
in  a  manner  glanced  at  the  subject,  becaose  it  ia  necessai;  to 
proportion  the  space  we  conld  give  it  in  our  paper. 

AnGUSTOs,  who  died  in  the  year  14  of  J.  C.,  gave  tht  prefer- 
ence to  brown  bread,  small  fishes,  cheese  made  of  cow*s  miik, 
and  fresh  figs.     He  never  drank  ittore  than  three  glasses  ati     , 
repast.^    We  can  perceive  that  he  was  simple  in  his  tasta 
and  very  sober. 

Apicius  (C<jdliu9),  a  celebrated  Boman  gastronomer,  whose 


*  Fieire-Andrt  Canonier*  in  Latin  (CiuMnkeniu)^  a  leutied  physom 
and  jurisconsult  of  Genoa,  who  died  %%  AoTers,  in  the  XVII  centorf, 
contended,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  curiosities  of  his  time,  De  admimdU 
vini  virtutiifwt,  libre  III.,  Antwerp  1627,  iu8S  that  Augustus  dnmk 
six  cups  at  his  repast ;  but  he  was  in  error,  (see,  SmtoHt  Aug,,  Fife, 
paragraph  77)  This  Canonieri  said,  liy.  II.  of  his  Treatise,  tbst  tie 
pleasures  of  the  table,  which  he  calls  the  food  of  the  soul,  are  rerj  oold 
without  wine.  FinaUj  he  avers  that  •^the  Romans  generally  dnmkten 
cups  at  a  supper ;  that  8cipio  and  Charlemagne  never  took  more  thia 
three.  The  Cardinal  of  Trent,"  added  be,  *'  was  a  little  more  hnveditfi 
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le  has  iMcome  a  proverb,  and  wbo  has  written  on  good 
er  (De  arte  eoamnaridj,  had  a  pasrion  for  lobciers,  above 
for  those  of  MintorneSy  which  were  reckoned  the  finest, 
ving  heard  that  they  had  the  largest  and  most  delicate  on 
Afiican  coftst,  he  immediately  charted  a  ship  and  set  ont 
KBsnre  bimaelf  of  the  trnth  of  the  matter.  Arrived  towards 
end  of  his  voyase,  he  met  a  fishing  boat,  and  asked  them 
some  lobsters,  above  all  things  the  finest  of  the  species  ; 
ling  they  had  nothing  better  than  those  of  Mintnrnes^  he 
Untly  commanded  the  pilot  to  tack  aboat  and  retarn  to 
intames^  where  he  continued  to  regale  himself  on  the 
bsters  at  that  side  of  the  country. 

This  Apicins  was  very  rich ;  after  having  dissipated  more  for 
[Stable  than  he  ought,  a  hundred  millions  of  sesterces  (about 
^\,0\H,9&8)  he  arranged  his  accounts,  &nd  found  that  his 
^  being  paid,  he  would  not  have  more  remaining  than  ten 
oaUioQ  of  sesterces  (£84,918)  he  poisoned  himself,  fearing 
ft  should  die  of  hunger. 
CutTDius,  emperor,  who  died  in  the  year  54  of  J.  C,  had  a 
grot  predilection  for  mushrooms.  Alas  1  we  know  that,  thanks 
(othe  conjugal  tenderness  of  his  dear  Agrippina,  and  to  the 
anest  care  of  his  physician,  Xenophon,  this  regalement  placed 
hm  before  two  hours  amongst  the  gods.  It  is  related  of  this 
We  man  that,  wishing  every  body  to  be  unrestrained  at  his 
(able,  he  had  an  edict  issued  to  permit  all  guests  admission  to 
Us  entertainments  venirU  erepitum  edere^  because  he  had  been 
iobrmed  that  a  senator  had  been  inconvenienced  by  being 
t^Iiged  to  practise  reserve  before  him  at  a  preceding  banquet. 
This  edict  was  worthy  of  its  author. 

VrcsLLius,  emperor,  died  in  the  69  of  J.  C.  We  have 
flothing  to  relate  of  this  crowned  gourmand  ;  he  loved  every- 
thing and  devoured  all. 

Maktial,  a  Latin  poet,  died  about  the  year  105  of  J.  C, 
had  a  particular  fancy  for  hare;  he  has  himself  avowed 
\t  u\  his  epigram  (XIll.  22). 


thott  beroet ;  he  swaUowed  the  twentieth  glast,  just  u  the  first.  Philip  IL 
nerer  drank  more  than  two  at  hiB  repast.  Charles  the  Fifth*  onlj  one« 
Liptias  wished  to  reduce  the  Flemish  to  four  glasses  in  his  laws  for  enter- 
tunmenu:  but  that  was  too  f^w.  They  thought  it  necessary  to  hare 
tliKe  for  the  fair,  in  honor  of  the  young  godde«es,  of  whom  they 
recounted  tales  of  wonder.  I  consented  to  this^but  challenged  them  on 
waetor  the  poets." 
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"  Inter  aves  tardus,  si  qais,  me  jadiee,  oeitety 
Inter  qaadrupedes  gloria  prima  lepas/' 

Alexander  Skvsbus,  emperor,  who  died  in  225,  waseqnaU? 
fond  of  hare.  Lampridia?^  his  biographer,  informs  as  tbt 
he  eat  of  one  at  all  his  meals. 

Charlsmaonk,  first  emperor  of  the  West,  died  in  814,  thoogb 
verv  temperate,  was  very  fond  of  game.  '*  On  ordinafr  dajs, 
said  Eginhard/'  he  had  but  four  dishes  at  his  table,  not  iodadis; 
a  piece  of  veni»on  which  his  huntsmen  had  brought  him  ca 
the  spit,  knowing  it  to  be  his  favorite  dish/'  The  historian  sddf 
that  this  prince  very  rarely  drank  more  than  three  times  daring 
his  meal.  Cana  guotidiana  quatemu  fereulu  prabdaUr 
prater  assatn  quam  venatores  veruiuA  ii^erre  aoledaui,  qw  ilk 
libentiu8 quhm  ullo  alio  cibo  Uiaiur:  vini  ei  ammap^tuada 
parvus  in  bilendo  erat^  ui  iwb  eanam  rari  plus  ter  MitfL 
(Egiuh,  vita  Caroli  Magni.)  ^ 

Frederick,  called  the  Pacific,  S9th  emperor  of  Germany,  vb 
died  the  19th  of  August,  1498,  was  bewitched  about  ineloDs; 
his  immoderate  love  for  them  brought  him  to  his  gaa^bfi 
fit  of  indigestion. 

Maximilian  II.,  son  to  the  foregoing,  and  also  empetorof 
Germany,  died  the  11th  of  February,  1519,  of  fever;  hebi 
the  same  taste  as  his  father  for  uielons,  and  terminated  ka 
da^s  by  the  same  accident,  that  is,  by  indigestion  caused  b; 
this  fruit. 

Adrian  YL,  elected  pope  the  9th  of  January,  15£2,  ui 
died  the  1-lth  of  Septemoer,  1523,  was  hated  by  the  Bomain 
because  he  liked  haddock,  but  it  was  occasioned,  more  likdr, 
by  the  severity  he  thought  it  necessary  to  use  in  tijing  tc 
reform  them. 

Luther,  head  of  the  Beformers,  died  in  1546,  was  a  good 
toper,  who  preferred  beer  to  Rhenish  wine. 

Melancuton,  first  disciule  of  Luther,  and  who  died  in 
1560,  was  very  fond  of  bariey  soup,  gudgeon  and  other  little 
fishes ;  also  vegetables  mixed  np  with  little  morsels  of  liasiieii 
meat. 

Tasso,  the  Italian  poet,  died  in  1595,  had  a  strong  predi- 
lection for  baked  sweetmeats,  for  march-pane  and  candied 
fruits.     He  also  liked  sugar,  which  he  put  in  his  salad. 

Henry  IV.,  king  of  France,  died  1610,  had  a  passion  for 
melons  and  oysters,  and  eat  them  imtnodcratcly.     It  appears 
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lat  the  wine  of  Arbois^  which  he  used  freely,  saved  him  from 
le  indigestion  to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  his  excess  in 
tose  condiments. 

Marshal  Hocquinoourt  died  1658,  had  a  particular 
tste  for  sbeepei'  tails,  in  which,  say  the  memoirs  of  the 
me,  he  recognised  the  peculiar  property  of  increasing  the 
ilarity  of  his  guests ;  consequently,  he  kept  during  his  Ufe  a 
9ok  who  had  discovered  the  means  of  preparing  queues  de 
mtoH  e»  eautse,  which  the  marshal  brought  with  him  to  the 
im;  in  order  to  put  his  officers  in  good  humor. 

Charles  XII,  king  of  Sweden,  died  17]  8,  was  certainly 
lot  very  difficult  to  entertain;  bread  and  butter  being  his 
lighest  ambition  in  the  gastronomic  way. 

¥oPE,died  1744,  he  had  no  decided  taste  for  one  thing  more 
than  another ;  but  he  always  required  a  dainty  fricassee  well 


Voltaire,  who  died  1778,  was  not  remarked  for  any  particular 
taste  in  eatables ;  but  coffee  was  his  favorite  beverage ;  he  even 
took  it  to  excess.  He  was  equal  in  this  to  M.  de  Buffon,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Contades,  who  did  even  more,  for  they  denied 
ibe  entree  to  the  dining  room  to  any  one  who  refused  drinking 
more  than  two  cups  at  a  time. 

Lessing,  a  celebrated  German  writer,  died  1781,  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  lentils ;  he  would  have  acted  as  unwise  a  part 
as  Esau  to  gratify  his  predilection. 

BooxRsoN,  an  English  gastronomer,  gave,  they  say,  the 
prefeience  to  ortolans ;  which  he  proved  by  the  last  act  of  his 
life.    They  say  that  this  worthy  emulated  Apicius  in  expen- 
diture; his  table  and  culinary^xpenses  during  nine  months,  cost 
the  enormous  sum  of  150,000  pounds  sterling ;  this  comprised 
all  hia  fortune.  Beduced  to  the  misery  and  pitiable  state  of  a 
mendicant,  he  expended  a  guinea,  the  last  he  had,  and  which  had 
been  given  him  for  charity,  to  procure  an  ortolan,  his  favotite 
dish;  and  after  bavins  enjoyed  it  with  all  the  delight  of  a  pro- 
fessed gourmand,  he  blew  out  his  brains.  One  can  say  that  for  a 
jtastronomer,  worthy  son  of  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  to  thus 
def;  the  caprices  of  thelngrattt  fortune^  was  to  die  on  the  field 
of  glory, 

F&nnERicK  THE  Great,  Kin^  of  Prussia,  who  died  1 786,  had 
ft  predilection  for  polenta^  this  being  a  species  of  barley  cake 
reduced  to  powder,  and  scorched  to  make  it  crisp.  This 
prince  rivalled  his  friend  Voltaire  in  his  love  for  coffee. 
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Paul  I.,  Emperor  of  AosAia,  assassinated  on  the  nigbtrf 
the  lUh  or  12th  of  March,  1801,  was  a  gveat  lover  d^ 
made  of  dnck's  livers.  He  pardoned  a  Polish  exile,  wbo  W 
dtsco^vered  the  means  of  sending  him  one  of  those  piei  ereij 
week  from  Tonlouse,  the  voyage  not  at  all  inteifciing  nith 
freshness. 

Klopstock,  author  of  the  Memade,  died  180S,  »  voitiir 
to  rank  amongst  the  Qerman  gastronomers ;  he  sneeied  ttol 
found  fault  with  the  fancy  for  p&t^  truff^,  salmon  and  ala»i 
trout;  he  watered  the  acelient  Bhenish  wine.  In  fatt  httsr 
years,  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  pleased  him  very  much.  Asmgi 
the  vegetables  he  gave  the  preference  to  peas ;  but  for  des»t 
grapes  were  his  favonte  fruit. 

Betnrnmg  to  Singular  Words  we  have  the  faUowiiigr— 

There  exists  in  an  old  collection  of  iuscripfciotts  a  iM 
which  bears  some  analogy  to  the  Venetian  placard ;  itis  tb 
conceived : 

Defnnctis  patribus,  successit  prava  juventns, 
Gojos  consilio  qose  valufire  ruunt. 
This  distich  is  preceded  by  another,  which  has  been  icp 
sented  as  engraven  on  the  doors  of  the  Cathedral  of  Biekf , 
is  as  follows:— 

Quae  sacras  sedes  pietas  c<xis(aruxit  avDruofi, 
Has  nunc  hoeredes  iavadunt  more  loporun. 
It  appears  that  the  authors  of  these  bitter  jests  were  inxiou 
to  attack  the  youth  of  their  time ;  that  was  in  the  lixteeoi 
century ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  son,  we  I^ 
cognize  at  the  present  day  some  waspish  people  wbo,  vith  the 
smile  of  irony  on  their  lips,  take  it  into  their  heads  to  sfei 
as  slifi;htingly  of  our  youtii,  as  has  bera  done  in  former  tiiatt. 
We  are  very  glad  to  take  this  occasion  of  denoonciDgtooBr 
readers  a  pitiable  artidb  inserted  some  time  since  in  ^ 
BibKotiiique  de  Genive,  under  the  following  title :  Dbs  Ado- 
LKSCKN8  de  notre  ^pofue^  oomme  gro%  d^amemr.  We  W 
ourselves  to  a  short  extract,  for  in  quoting  nonieiiffe  tk 
shorter  it  is  tiie  bettor.  ^  la  the  happy  age  in  which  we  ire,'' 
writes  this  satirical  jester,  *'  there  are  men  of  fifteen,  we  haw 
no  longer  vouths,  they  pass  at  once  from  infancy  \Xi  tnatuie 
age,  from  the  top  to  the  gazette,  lh>m  the  rudiments  of  scKiee 
to  its  acme.  Before  they  get  their  beard,  the  mind  nv^- 
fectly  formed ;  they  hesitate  no  longer ;  tl^y  have  fixed  iw 
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n  tilings,  men,  principles^  systems ;  the  heart  is  cold,  blas^ ; 
lose  feetings  acre  exhioited  to  all,  but  especially  to  their  father, 
hom  they  conedder  old.    Behold  the  conseqaenoes  of  this 
ew  order  of  things;  soond  principles,  just  and  invariable, 
rom  which  they  never  swerve ;  here  they  are  as  adopted  : 
''  Experience  is  a  useless  Ihinff. 
"  Intercoune  with  men  and  observation  teach  nothing. 
*'In  this  age  of  enlightenment  youth  alone  possesses  ability. 
''The  age  in  which  the  passions  are  in  all  their  effervescence, 
» naturally  that  in  which  reason  predominates. 

"The  culminating  point  of  judgment  is  necessarily  to  be 
net  with  between  twenty  and  twenty-five,  and  rarely  beyond  that. 
\fler  this  age,  society  is  no  longer  composed  of  useful  men  ; 
l\\\9  fact  is  fcdly  proved  by  the  following  category :  at  twenty 
he  becomes  a  man ;  at  five-and-twent^  his  maturity  of  judg- 
ment is  complete ;  at  thirty,  false  hair ;  at  forty,  a  wig ;  at 
fifty,  stupid ;  at  sixty,  a  mummy;  at  seventy,  a  fossil,  childish, 
extiuct." 

Id  18S5,  a  poet  expressed  the  same  ideas,  apd  gave  them 
under  the<  same  denomination  in  a  piece  of  poetry  entitled  Lb 
SErTUAGENAiBB,  ou  k  chaut  du  Q/gne !    We  will  not  say 
vbere  the  tirade  or  these  designations  are  to  be  found. 
"  IVapred  nos  grands  faiseuis,  on  est  homme  ^  quinze  ans ; 
A  vingt,  par  son  m^rite  et  son  experience, 
On  appartient  ^  cette  jeune  France 
Que  seulo  fait  autorit^ : 
A  vingt-sinq  ans  on  est  dans  sa  maturite, 
A  Lrente,  faux-toupet ;  &  quarante,  perruque, 
£t  rel^gu^  dans  la  classe  caduque ; 
A  ciuquante,  momie,  ou  fossile,  ou  n^ant/' 
When  the  Orestes  of  Voltaire  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
Fe\m}iaTy,  12th,  1750,  the  concourse  was  great  at  the  repre- 
sentation, an^  they  placed  as  a  check  or  countermark  on  the 
pit  tickets  the  following  letters : 

0.    T.    P. 

Q. 
M.   TJ.    D. 

which  signifies  this  hue  of  Horace  : — 

Omne  Tulit  Functum  Qui  Miscuit  Utile  Dulce. 
^  wwy  jester  interpreted  these  sigles  in  the  following  manner : 
OrestCjTrag^die  Pitoyable  Que  Monsieur  Voltaire  Donne. 


"II 
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Whilst  discussing  the  subject  of  Voltaire's  tragedies,  ve 
must  not  omit  the  mention  of  another  bj  the  same  aathor; 
Zaire,  of  which  four  lines  were  struck  out,  and  which  hare 
been  discovered  in  a  manuscript  deposited  in  the  bureaox  ^ 
the  police  at  Paris.  These  four  lines  form  part  of  the  tbiid 
scene  of  the  second  act,  towards  the  middle,  the  part  where 
old  Limgnan  calls  on  God,  after  having  recoguised  his 
daughter : 

Ne  m'abandonnez  pas,  Dieu  qui  voyez  mes  lannes  \ 
"  Et  toiy  cher  instrument  du  salut  des  mortels, 
**  Gase  auguste  du  Dieu  vivant  snr  nos  aatels, 
"  Bois  rougi  de  son  sang,  reliqne  incorruptible, 
''  Croix  sur  qui  s'accomplit  ce  myst^re  terrible, 
Dieu  mort  sur  cette  croix  et  qui  revis  pour  nous, 
Parle,  ach^ve,  6  mon  Dieu,  ce  sont  \ii  de  tea  coops. 

The  four  lines  prec  eded  by  inverted  commas,  are  those  to  irhid 
we  refer. 

Thb  rivs  Latin  words  or  Louis  XL 
It  is  said  that  this  prince,  so  amiable,  so  frank,  so  hnmoe. 
gloried  in  his  own  ignorance;  and  it  was  for  this  reason tk 
he  wished  to  banish  from  his  court,  and  from  the  edocatioiioi 
his  son  (Charles  VIIL)  the  Latin  language,  preserving,  hot- 
ever,  five  words  that  he  reserved  as  a  special  favor,  hivinj 
found  them  so  useful  that  he  made  them  through  life  his  role 
of  conduct.  ''  Not,''  said  he,  ''  that  Latin  is  useless  to  a  king 
or  at  least  a  little  of  it ;  it  will  sufBce,  however,  for  mj  son  U 
know  the  five  following  words:  Qui  kbscit  Dissnruuu, 
KESCiT  RBGNABE ;  hcrc  lics  the  entire  art  of  governing.'* 
Thus,  he  laid  down,  as  a  principle  in  his  Botiere  in  fuerm, 
this  maxim  : — "  Nothing  is  better  than  that  your  advcrsin 
should  be  ignorant  of  your  intentions.'*  That  is  to  mjS- 
simulate  all  your  resolves,  in  order  that  your  adversaries  msj 
not  be  aware  of  them  until  after  their  execution. 
Another  maxim  taken  from  the  same  work  : — 

''  De  tant  que  fust  vault  mieulx  que  escorce,  aatant  raflft 
mienx  soustillet^  que  force,'* 

which  signifies — 

Know,  that  as  far  as  the  wood  excels  the  bark,  so  i^ 
subtlety  exceed  strength. 


ART.  n.— MODERN  LAW  REFORMS. 

TA€  Common  Law  Procedure  Amendtnent  Act,  (Ireland)^ 

1856— 19th  and  20th  TictoruB,     Cap.  102. 

The  Act  before  us,  together  ¥dth  the  English  *'  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act,  1854/*  of  which  it  is  little  more  than  a 
transcript, accommodated  to  thepeculiaritiesof  Irish  practice,  are 
both — notwithstanding  that  they  contain  the  germs  of  some 
improvement  in  our  legal  system — ^specimens  of  that  headlong 
and  giddy  legislation,  which,  under  the  name  of  '<  Law  Re- 
form/' has,  of  late  years,  succeeded  the  more  matured  and 
wise  improvements  of  the  Benthamite  School,  effected  during 
the  last,  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  present,  reign* 
With  the  general  nature  of  those  improvements,  most  of  our 
readers  must  be  familiar.  They  consist^  principally,  of  an  almost 
total  abolition  of  real  and  mixed  actions,^  and  of  the  adoption 
of  a  new  limitation  of  actions  and  suits  relating  to  real  pro- 

Srty,  appropriate  to  the  subsisting  remedies — of  the  abolition, 
:ewise,  of  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  fines  and  recoveries,t 
and  the  substitution,  in  their  stead,  of  forms  less  expensive,  but 
more  simple  and  rational,  as  well  as  more  effective — of  a  mo- 
dification of  the  law  of  Dower, ^  which,  without  prejudicing 
the  just  rights  of  any  person,  removed  an  obstinate  impediment 
to  the  free  transfer  of  land— of  an  amendment  of  the  law  of 
inheritance,  §  by  which  parents  and  relatives  of  the  half-blood, 
were  relieved  from  the  unjust  severity  of  feudal  rules,  the  causes 
of  which  had  long  ceased  to  operate — of  an  amendment  also  of 
the  law  of  wills,)!  by  which  an  uniform  system  of  canons  was 
established,  for  the  formation  and  construction  of  testamentary 
documents — to  which  other  measures,  both  in  the  criminal 
and  civil  departmentsof  the  law,  might  be  added ;  aU  fraught 
with  benefit  to  the  community  in  general ;  and  although  some 
of  them  surpass  others,  in  the  scientific  symmetry  of  their 
structure  (as  do,  in  particular,  the  second  and  the  last  we  have 
mentioned),  yet  all  are  characterised  by  vast  intellect  and 
erudition,  and  bear  upon  them  the  impress  of  that  sagacious 
forecast,  which  could  scarce  fail  to  guide  the  labours  of  those 

•  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  C.  27. 

is  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  C.  74.    Eng.    4  and  5  Wm.  IV.  C.  92.     Ir. 
3and4Wm.  IV.,  C.  105. 
3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  C  106. 
7,  Wm.  IV.,  and  I  Vic,  C.  26. 
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great  miiick,*  to  whom  their  authorship  is  atiriboted.  One 
most  practical  proof  of  their  excellence  is  this,  that,  in  this  age 
of  change^  thej  have  already  lived  nearly  quarter  of  a  oentonr, 
without  any  of  them  undergoing  any  serious  alteration — a  cir- 
cumstance, which,  when  we  contrast  with  the  patching,  picce- 
ing,  splicing,  mending,  repealing,  and  re-enacting  again,  bj 
which  tlie  "  Law  Eeforms*'  of  lat-er  years  are,  bat  toofrequoitlT 
distinguished,t  makes  us  naturally  enquire,  how  it  happens 
that,  while  the  one  class  of  reforms  slH)wed  such  matority  si 
their  birth,  and  issued  forth  in  full  panoply,  like  Minerva  from 
the  head  of  Jove,  the  others  are  produced  with  a  hideoss  re- 
semblance to  King  Richard,  in  the  play 

'^  Deformed,  unfinished*  tent  before  his  time, 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half-made  up.*^ 

The  reasons  seem  to  be,  that  the  one  class  were  rnstitoted, 
principally  for  the  sake  of  reform,and  by  men, not  only  quaK6ed 
for  the  undertaking  by  intellects  of  enormous  power,  and  ai 
abstruse  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  on  which  they  un- 
dertook to  operate,  but  who  also  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
such  an  amount  of  diligence  and  care,  as  opened  to  their  nc» 
(so  far  almost  as  it  was  possible  for  human  foresight  to  dis- 
cern them,)  the  various  interests  obnoxious  to  each  intended 
change,  and  the  results  likely  to  follow  trom  it  in  after  time. 

*  For  nearly  all  the  legal  reignxM  which  took  place  during  the  penod 
to  which  we  refer,  the  public  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  three  grest 
commisnoDS  of  that  day,  tic.  those  iwatd  fot  enquiry  into  the  stile  of 
the  Common  Law,  the  Law  of  Beal  Fropertiy,  and  the  Cfimiiial  Liir, 
of  which  the  two  first,  caused  by  Mr.  Brougham*s  famous  motion  ia  the 
House  of  Commons*  of  Feb.  7th,  1829,  preceded  the  third  by  some  yean, 
nnd  on  which  sat  the  foUowing  dis'ringuished  indiridaals. 

Commcm  Law.—Messrs.  Boaan^uet,  Parke,  Aldersoo,  and  Strsesat 
Stephens,  until  the  three  first  were  elevated  to  the  bench*  when  MeMiw 
Pollock,  Starkie,  Evans,  and  Wiglitman,  were  substituted. 

Heal  Property  Law — Sir  J.  Campbell,  Messrs.  Tiemey*  Suden, 
Duval,  Hodgson,  Duckworth,  Brodie,  and  TyrrtlL 

Criminal  Law. — Messrs.  Starkie^  Austin,  Kerr,  Amos,  Jaidine,  and 
Wightman. 

A  mongst  whom  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  the  framers  of  the  prin- 
cipal acts  referred  to,  and  professional  opinion  assigns  all  of  them  to 
the  ablest  hands. 

t  Amongst  the  late  measures,  in  this  department,  which  are  not  open  to 
the  above  observation,  but  are  happily  asshnilftted  to  the  earlier  class  of 
reforms,  we  must  prominently  mention  Lord  CampbelPs  Act  iif  the  U 
and  15  Vic  C.  100,  "For  Further  Improving  the  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice.*^ 
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Most  of  the  more  modern  reforms,  on  the  contrary,  are  mere 
experiments^  the  offspring  of  speculation,  precipitancj  and 
doobt ;  introdueed,  as  it  would  appear,  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  any  salutary  improvement  in  the  law,  as 
of  devatiDg  their  authors  into  the  rank  of  ''  Law  Beformers" 
and  enahlmg  them  to  write  their  names  on  the  same  page 
with  those  of  Brougham,  Campbell,  Duval,  Sanders,  and  Bro- 
die.  Not  that  we  mean  to  classif^r  the  authors  of  those 
reforms  with  the  incompetent  or  worthless.  Quite  the  reverse. 
Most  of  them  are  men,  of  whose  abilities  we  entertain  a  high 
opinion,  and  who,  we  doubt  not,  would,  with  the  aid  of  some 
indnstiy  and  patience,  become  excellent  Law  Reformers,  in 
the  fdlness  of  time.  But,  we  say,  that  without  industry  and 
patience,  no  man  can  become  such,  and  that  industry  and 
patience  are  just  the  qualities,  which  they,  as  legislators,  at 
least,  do  not  exhibit.  Por  that,  wliether  the  fault  rest  more 
with  themselves,  or  with  that  *'  go-a-bead^'  spirit  of  reckless  im- 
petuosity, which,  wafted  to  us  from  beyond  the  Atlantic,  has  of 
late  years  infatuated  large  numbers  in  these  countries  (and 
legislators  among  the  rest,)  making  them  think,on  many  points, 
as  if  there  were  no  distinction  between  mind  and  matter, — 
88  if  speed,  with  or  without  accuracy,  were  the  paramount  ob« 
jeet^  in  the  working  of  both — as  if  the  most  profound  investi- 
gations of  abstract  science,  and  the  wisest  adaptations  of  human 
law,  were  not  creatures  of  time  and  trouble,  but  to  be  produ- 
ced, offhand,  to  order,  as  a  turner  makes  a  top-- whether,  we 
repeat,  the  error  be  more  their  own,  or  that  of  the  day  we  live 
ia,  certain  it  is,  that  their  legislation  bears  a  kindred  likeness 
to  each  and  all  of  those  convenient  theories,  being  more  the 
random  shots  of  poachers  for  the  fame  they  covet,  than  the 
painstaking  hunt  of  legitimate  sportsmen^  through  the  tracks  of 
fact,  aad  the  windings  of  contingency-^tbe  more  tedious  pro- 
cess of  the  two,  we  readily  admit,  but  the  more  likely  one  also 
to  be  successful. 

Henoe,  we  seldom  at  present  see  a  new  measure  of  Law  Re- 
form, that  does  not,  at  first  sight,  strike  us,  as  being  so  deficient, 
for  its  professed  purposes,  that  its  alteration  at  no  distant  time, 
appears  a  matter  of  necessity.  Hence,  some  of  those  measures 
oontam  blunders,  so  patent  on  the  face  of  them,  that,  without 
amendment,  they  actually  cannot  be  enforced  at  all.  Hence, 
tiie  altering  or  amending  statutes,  prepared,  as  the  chance  is, 
with  no  more  care  tlian  the  originals,  occasionally  stand  them- 
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selves  in  need  of  further  alterations  or  amendments,  to  be 
afterwards  altered  or  amended,  in  their  tarn,  until  a  complica* 
tion  is  established,  often  of  a  most  perplexing  kind,  but  which 
sometimes  would  defy  the  wit  of  Oedipus  to  unravel — a 
consummation  that  may  be  illustrated  by  the  present  state  of 
the  law  of  Irish  judgments,  which  one  of  the  most  astute 
lawyers  in  the  House  of  Commons  lately  professed  his  inability 
to  comprehend.  And,  hence,  also,  the  present  most  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  the  laws  regulating  the  procedure  of  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law  in  this  country,  and  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  this  paper,  which,  as  we  said,  is  little  more  than  a  transcript 
of  another  Act,  but  which,  in  addition  to  the  faults  of  the 
original  measure,  caused,  we  may  presume,  by  the  precipitancy 
of  which  we  speak,  has  also  its  own  peculiar  faults,  occasioned 
by  the  same  precipitancy,  in  applying  it,  without  further  modi- 
fication, to  a  state  of  things  different  from  that  for  which  the 
original  was  intended. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  examine  this  Act  more 
closely  (which,  we  repeat,  contains,  with  all  its  errors,  "the 
germs  of  some  improvement")  we  wish  to  trace,  in  a  few  words, 
its  antecedents — or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  its  genealogy — for  the 
last  six  years  and  six  months,  in  order,  by  way  of  further  and 
more  pointed  illustration,  to  show  what  species  of  attention  this 
particular  department  of  the  law  (viz.  Common  Law  Procedure) 
has,  for  Ireland  at  least,  received  from  the  Legislature,  daring 
that  period,  and  by  exhibiting  some  four  or  five  of  the  most 
ridiculous  mistakes  made  therein,  during  the  same  time,  by 
"  giddy  legislation" — and  which noughtbut "  giddy  legislation" 
could  make — to  prevent  surprise  at  those  ''germs"  not 
being  more  mature,  and  at  those  "  errors''  being,  at  once,  so 
many,  and  so  palpable.  Our  wonder — having  regard  to  the 
present  fashion  of  Law  Reform  Legisktion — being  rather  that 
the  Act  before  us  is  not  much  more  faulty. 

On  the  Slstof  May,  1850,  the  13  and  14  Vic,  C.  18., 
familiarly  known  to  the  Irish  law  profession,  as  the  '*  Procos 
and  Practice  Act,''  received  the  royal  assent.  It  produced 
important  changes  in  the  procedure  of  our  superior  courts  of 
Common  Law,  and  consisted  of  fifty-two  sections,  two  of  which 
principally,  (viz.  sections  19  and  49,)  we  shall,  at  present 
notice.  The  former  of  these  was  evidently  intended  to  put  a 
stop  to  an  accumulation  of  costs  against  defendants,  in  unde- 
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fended  actions  for  small  amounts,  by  enacting,  that  in  the  two 
classes  of  such  actions — viz.,  where  judgment  should  be  "  per- 
mitted by  thedefendant  to  go  by  default/'  orwherethe  defendant 
should  "  file  a  plea  of  confession"  within  the  proper  time,  "  no 
taxation  of  costs  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  should  take  place 
therein,  but  the  ofiicer  of  the  court  in  which  judgment  should 
be  signed,  and  he  was  thereby  required;  in  case  the  Writ  of  Sum- 
mons should  have  been  served  in  Dublin,  to  add  to  such 
judgment  the  sum  of  £5,  as,  and  for  the  PlaintitTs  costs,  but 
if  the  Writ  of  Summons  should  have  been  served  elsewhere 
in  Ireland,  then  the  sum  of  £6,  &g" 

Scarcely  had  the  Act  passed,  however,  when  it  was  disco- 
vered, that  no  limitation  as  to  the  sum  sued  for,  had  been 
introduced  into  this  section,  and  that  therefore,  as  it  stood,  it 
offered  an  unreasonable  immunity  to  debtors  for  large  sums, 
while  it  tended  to  annihilate  a  roost  useful — perhaps,  the 
inost  publicly  useful — branch  of  professional  practice.  Some 
alarm  and  remonstrance  followed  this  discovery,  and  thereupon, 
an  Amendment  Act,  (18  and  14  Vic.  c.  10.)  was  immediately 
hurried  through  the  legislature,  and  received  the  royal 
assent,  on  the  10th  of  June,  (ten  days  after  the  original  Act) 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  omission  in  question.  But 
how  did  it  correct  it  ?  Mark  ye  readers.  By  declaring,  in  its 
second  section,  that  'Hhe  said  provision  shall  be  construed 
and  taken,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  apply  only  to  ^*  cases 
of  judgment  hy  default^  in  personal  actions,  brought  for  the 
recovery  of  liquidated  sums  under  £20,"  making  no  mention 
of  actions  in  which  pleas  of  confession  had  been  duly  given^ 
and  therefore  leaving  the  defendants,  in  all  such  actions,  (even 
though  "  brought  for  the  recovery  of  liquidated  sums  under 
£20,'')  liable  to  the  enormous  costs  chargeable  under  the 
former  system.  So  that  the  fraudulent  or  careless  debtor,  who 
paid  no  attention  to  the  claims  of  justice,  was  the  individual 
favored  by  this  Amendment  Act,  and  protected  from  costs 
beyond  £5  or  £6,  while  he  who  manfully  acknowledged  his 
obligation  on  the  records  of  the  court,  found  himself,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  candour,  mulcted  in  a  sura  averaging  between  £7 
and  £10  ! 

But  the  Amendment  Act  had  to  remedy  a  more  curious 
blunder  than  the  foregoing,  and  it  did  so,  just  as  badly.  Tor 
the  original  Act,  having,  by  section  49,  declared,  that,  "  save 
wherein  otherwise  provided    (i.e.   save  as  to  the  actions  of 
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Uepleviu  and  Ejectment,  which,  by  the  10th  6ection»  were  to 
be  governed  by  it  from  January  1st,  1851)  this  Act  shall  com- 
mence and  take  effect,  on  tie  last  day  of  TrinUy  Term  nai 
after  the  pamng  hereof"  and  the  Slst  of  May  (the  day  on 
which  it  passed)  being  in  Trinity  Term,  a  serious  qaesiion 
rose,  as  to  whether  it  could  take  effect  at  all,  save  as  to  tie 
actions  of  Replevin  and  Ejectment,  until  the  last  day  of  Tnmlr 
Term,  1851,  which,  according  to  the  most  correct  legal  ooo- 
struction,  we  venture  to  say,  it  could  not.     Here,  then,  vis 
another  ground  for  the  interposition  of  the  Amendment  Ac^ 
the  requirements  of  which  it  would  have  fully  satisfied,  bj 
simply  saying,  in  so  many  words,  or  in  words  tantamoaot 
thereto,  that  (save  as  aforesaid)  *'  the  said  Act  should  com- 
mence and  take  effect,  on  the  last  day  of  Trinity  Term,  1850."* 
Instead  of  this,  however,  it  merely  declared,  by  its  first  sedion, 
that  '*  the  words  *  from  and  after  the  last  day  of  Trinity  Tem' 
in  the  said  Act  contained,  shall  be  construed  and  wen  to 
mean,  and  the  said  words  are  hereby  declared  to  mean,  wher^ 
ever  used  in  said  Act,  the  last  day  of  Trinity  Term,  1850." 
Now,  the  words  "from  and  after  the  last  day  of  Trinity  Torn" 
did  not  occur  at  all  in  the  49th  section  just  mentioned ;  vA, 
as  they  occurred  only  once  in  the  entire  original  Act — vs.,  in 
its  first  section,  where  it  provided  that,  '^from  and  after  the 
last  day  of  Trinity  Term  next  after  the  passing^  thereof,  all 
actions,  except  Replevin  and  Eiectment,  should  be  commeDoed 
by  Writ  of  Summons — the  only  effect  of  this  sapient  amend- 
ment (supposing  the  construction  of  the  ambiguous  words, 
which  made  any  amendment  necessary,  to  be  the  true  one)  ws 
to  make  the  Act  apply  to  the  commencement  of  aotions  by 
Writ  of  Summons,  one  year  sooner  than  it  could  take  effect 
for  any  other  purpose,  Beplevin  and  £jectment  excepted.   The 
courts,  however,  very  wisely,  gave  the  doubtful  enactment  M0 
henefit  of  the  doiM  ;  and,  by  adopting  the  constrnctioo  of  i^ 
which  seemed  most  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature,  obviated  the  necessity  of  additional  ameudmeol^ 
and  allowed  it  to  operate  accordingly,  which  it  did,  in  its  in- 
tegrity, until  January  1st,  1854,  when  twenty.eight  of  its  fiftj- 
two  sections  were  repealed  by  "  the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Amendment  Act  (Ireland),  1853,''  of  which  we  shall  say  more 
anon.      Next   carae    "The  Gomroon   Law   Procedure  Act, 
1864,"  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  foundation  of  the  Irisli 
Act  of  the  current  year,  and  whose  provisions,  in  common  rW 
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the  latter,  we  shall  therefore  canvass  more  at  lengtli,  just  now. 
But,  for  the  preseut,  we  shall  notice  one  insUiiice  of  *'  giddy 
legislatiou,"  which  it  exhibits,  c^uiteof  a  piece  with  those  just 
mentioned,  viz.,  that  being  intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  further 
Ameadment  of  the  Process,  Practice,  and  mode  of  Pleading  in, 
aiid  enlarging  the  Jurisdiction  of,  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Conoion  Law  at  Westminster,  and  of  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Comwon  Law  in  the  Counties  Palatine  of  Lancaster  and 
Durham,"  and  declaring,  in  its  glossary  section  (sec.  99),  that 
*'iii  the  construction  of  this  Act,  the  word  *  Court'  shall  be 
understood  to  mean  any  one  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Coinmou 
I*aw  at  Westminster;"  and  the  word  "Judge"  "shall  he 
understood  to  mean  a  Judge  or  Baron  of  any  of  the  said 
Coorts,"  &c.;  its  lOSrd  section  provided,  that  the  enactments 
contained  in  all  the  sections  from  19  to  32,  both  inclusive,  fin 
vhicA  sections^  boih  the  toords  "Court?'  and  '^Jud^e^/re- 
^uenilWf  occurred)  should  ^<  e&tend  and  apply  to  every  Court  of 
Civil  Judicature  in  England  and  Ireland,' ' — from  which  con- 
flicting provisions  it  necessarily  followed,  either  that  the  glos- 
sary sectioQ  was  to  be  held  nugatory  to  a  great  extent,  or  that 
many  of  the  extended  sections  were  incapable  of  being  used  in 
Lreland ;  of  which  results,  the  former  was  that  embraced  by  the 
sense  of  the  profession;  the  words  of  section  lOS  being  con- 
sidered sufSciently  extensive  to  control  those  in  the  glossary. 

But  that  was  not  all.  It  seems  most  probably  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  to  include  section  18  v^ith  the 
sections  extended  to  Ireland  by  section  103,  but,  whether  the 
learned  framer  of  that  last  named  section  was  influenced  by  the 
"  precipitancy  '*  which  we  deprecate,  or  whether  his  ink-stand 
ran  short  of  its  ebonizing  fluid,  or  whether  some  other  grave 
cauAe  exerted  influence  at  the  time,  the  fact  is,  that  he  omitted 
so  to  do,  and,  accordingly,  in  the  statute  book  of  the  next 
session  of  Parliament,  we  find  that  identical  18th  section  raised, 
itself,  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  act  of  Parliament,  as 
the  18th  and  19th  Vic.  c.  7,  intituled  "an  Act  to  extend  to 
Ireland  the  provisions  of  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,"  which  extending  Act,  as  our 
professional  readers  are  aware,  is  that  which  regulated  the 
addresses  of  counsel  to  juries  in  civil  cases  in  this  country 
until  the  1st  of  October  last,  when  the  present  Act  came  into 
operation.  Now,  we  admit  it  to  be  a  merit  of  the  present 
Act  that  it  altogether  repeals  the  18th  and  19th  Vic.  c.  7., 
together  with  section  10:j  of  "  The  Common  Law  Procedure 
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Act,  1854/'  (thereby  abrogating  the  extension  to  Ireland  of 
the  fourteen  sections  therein  enumerated)  and  that  it  re-enacts 
those  fourteen  sections,   and   the  said  repealed  Act,   aknost 
"  iotidem  verbis,*^  as  portions  of  itself,  whereby  it  redaoes  into 
order,  a  little  of  the  confusion  created  by  preceding  blaiideiB. 
It  is,  therefore,  so  far,  an  improvement  on  the  coarse  of  legis- 
lation  which   we  have  traced,  whose   amendments  sometimeB 
made  confusion   more  confused,  bat  still,  that  it  is  a  mete 
continuation  of  that  eourse,deriTing  its  existence  from  the  sane 
fountain  as,  and  not  differiitg  in  qnality  from,  the  upper  streain, 
it  bears  intrinsic  evidence,  too, distinct  and  cogeat — showing,n6t 
only  in  its  omissions,  but  in  its  new  sections,  marks  of  bmry  and 
oversight,  which  we  shall  mention,  and  being  in  its  old  ones, 
nothing  else  than  the  Act  of  1854,  of  whose  helUr  teller 
preparation  we  have  already  given  proofs  to  allow  os  to  doubt 
its  character  for  a  moment,  or  to  think  that  any  such  improFe- 
ments  which  it  may  contain,  can  be  other  than  improvements 
in  degree,  merely.     It  is  not  necessary,  that  acts  of  Parliament 
should  be  drawn  by  the  same  hand,  in  order  to  establish  an 
affinity   between  them.     No.   They  are  often  governed,  like 
clothes  or  household   furniture,  £y  the   fashion  kA  the  day, 
appearing  conformably  to  it,  crude,  or  well  digested,  reckless, 
or  deliberate,  and  when,  in  addition  to  that  circumstance,  a 
series  of  them  is  prepared,  in  pari  tnaturid,  by  individiuds 
belonging  to  a  definite  class,  or  calling,  and  possessing  similar 
tastes,    habits,    or   propensities — such   as  exempli  gratia,  a 
number    of   young    senatorial    lawyers,    conscious  of   their 
own  abilities,  and  thirsting  for  distinction — they  are  apt  to 
exhibit  a  community  of  faults  and  virtues,  and  like  children  of 
the  same  parents,  to  be  cognizable  by  the  features  of  a  common 
stock.     Although  we  may  admit  this  reasoning,  however,  in 
corroboration  of  our  opinions  respecting  Acts  of  Parliament, 
we  need  scarcely  say,  that  those  opinions  should  be,  at  first, 
formed  on  the  individual  merits  of  those  Acts  themselves ;  and 
that  we  may  judge  the  Act  before  us  thus  fairly,  by  its  own 
deserts,  we  now  propose  to  consider  it  under  two  beads — first, 
tp/iat  it  has  noty  and,  secondly,  what  it  has  done — treating 
both,  not  with  the  minuteness  of  professional  comraeutatOTs, 
but   with  the  freedom  of  reviewers,  who  address  the  pablic 
generally,  and  are  wont  to  canvass  every  topic,  with  a  view  to 
their  advantage. 
I.  We  therefore  ask,  what  has  the  Act  not  done?     Before 
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^nawering  which  question^  wemust  remind  our  readers,that  when 
it  came  into  operation,  and  for  nearly  three  years  previous,  the 
Procedure  of  our  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law  was  regu- 
lated, almost  totally,  by  the  unrepealed  portion  of  the"  Process 
»iid  Practice  Act  of  1850/'  together  with""  The  Common  Law 
frooedure  Amendment  Act  ([reknd),  1853/'  but  principally 
l>y  the  hitter.     By  that  latter  Act,  much  of  the  old  system  of 
pleading  and  procedure  in  those  courts  had  been  reversed,  and 
a  new  system  established,  which  we  are  not  now  going  to  cri- 
ticise,  but  which,  we  can  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  been 
criticised  pretty  sharply,  both  by  the  Bench  and  the  Bar,  on 
different  occasions,  being  found  to  work  clumsily  and  defec^ 
tively,  in  several  particulars,  in  which  it  called  loudly  for  revi- 
sion and  alteration.     Con^uently,  we  expected,   when  the 
present  Act  was  first  spoken  of,  that  it  would  contain  amende 
ments,  at  least,  of  those  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1853,  which 
had   been   most  sedulously  pointed   out   by  judges,   as  the 
source  of  great  practical  inconvenieuce,  without  giving  rise  -to 
any   corresponding  benefit;  which    provisions    are,   unques- 
tionably, those  relating  to  the  substitution  of  service  of  writs  of 
Summons  and  Plaint,  the  raising  and  settlement  of  issues, 
and  the  law  of  Beplevin — yet,  what  was  our  astonishment,  on 
the  luissing  of  the  Act,  to  find,  that  it  makes  no  mention  what- 
soever of  the  two  first  of  those  three  matters,  and  that,  though 
it  applies  a  remedy  to  the  third  of  them,  that  remedy  scarcely 
cores  more  than  half  of  the  defect  I  We  shall  now  state  shortly 
what  were  the  defects  of  the  Act  of  1853,  on  each  of  those 
three  subjects,  in  order,  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  them-> 
selves,  as  to  the  degree  of  care  with  which  the  present  Act, 
which  so  far  overlooks  them,  was  prepared.    The  power  of 
substituting  service  of  the  writs  just  mentioned,  is  given,  by 
section  34,  of  the  Act  of  1853,  to  "the  Court  in  which  the 
action  is  attached,"  or  in  vacation,  to  any  judge  of  the  Common 
Law  Courts,  and,  although  manifest  justice  requires,  and  the 
Legislature,  as  we  presume,  intended,  that  such  power  should 
be  co-extensivei  with  the  number  of  actions  to  be  commenced 
by  such  writs,  in  which  the  defendants  could  not  be  served 
therewith,  in  the  usual  way,  by  reason  of  undue  impediments, 
notwithstanding    the  exertion  of  proper  diligence  to  effect 
such  service,  but,  could  still  be  served  in  some   other  way, 
within  the  power  of  the  Court,  or  Judge,  to  direct,  yet,  by  the 
awkward  introduction,  after  the  words  '*  Summons  and  Plaint/' 
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in  that  section,  of  the  words,  "  the  cause  of  action  in  respeci 
of  which  the  same  shall  have  issned  having  arisen  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ccmrt/'  a  large  number  of  actions,  in  wlucii 
the  riffM  of  action  cannot  be  doubted,  and  in  whidi,  under  tlie 
former  system,  substitution  of  service  would  have  been  had,  «s 
a  matter  of  course,  became  excluded  from  the  beaefit  of  aoeh 
substitution,  and  consequentlv  rmdered  incapable  of  being 
proceeded  with  at  all  in  Ireland,  unless  the  defendants  eoald  be 
caught,  personally,  upon  the  Irish  soil. 

Two  striking  instances  of  this  gross  injustice  were  exhibited 
by  the  cases  of  Warren  v.  Grier,*  in  he  Court  of  GomBUio 
Pleas,  and  Cbllins  v.  Lord  Frankfort  De  Mantnu>rmtyJ(  in 
tlie  Court  of  Exchequer,  soon  after  the  Act  of  1853  came  into 
force.  Both  of  these  were  actions  brought,  in  this  oouoiiy, 
upon  English  judgments,  and  came  before  the  respective  oomte, 
on  motion  for  substitutions  of  service  of  the  Writs  of  Subudoiis 
and  Plaint.  In  the  latter,  it  moreover  appeared,  that  the 
defendant,  who  resided  in  chambers  in  London,  had  no  pro- 
perty in  England,  but  had  some  in  this  country,  and  that  the 
Plaintiff's  object,  in  bringing  the  action,  was  to  make  the  jm^- 
ment  available  against  that  property.  Yet^  the  court,  in  eadi 
case,  felt  itself  coerced  to  refuse  the  application ;  and  the  Ixnd 
Chief  Baron,  in  pronouncing  judgment,  ia  the  latter,  sud,  "  this 
case  exemplifies  the  nuscAie/i  which  may  h  produced  by  ckauycB 
in  the  law,  without  sufficiently  altendinf  to  eontequcueei. 
Under  the  late  Act,  as  well  as  under  the  slate  of  the  law  pn* 
vious  to  it,  we  could  have  made  this  order  so  as  to  attam 
justice  between  the  parties.  But  the  present  Act  expressly 
restricts  the  power  of  the  Court  to  rases  in  which  the  cause  of 
action  has  arisen  within  its  jurisdiction.''  Uufortunately,  we 
have  but  too  many  instances  in  "  modern  law  reforms,''  of  tiie 
'' mischiefs"  which  his  Lordship  speaks  of;  but  we  shall  be  still 
more  unfortunate,  if,  after  the  ''  coneeyueneea'*  are  discaveredj 
those  mischiefs  shall  be  suffered  to  remain  without*  a  reniedf . 
Those  cases  have,  of  course,  been  since  followed  by  many 
others ;  and  in  Miller  v.  O'Brien  and  Pigott  %  (heard  before 
Judge  Perriu,  in  Chamber),  it  was  held  to  be  a  fatal  objection, 
on  such  a  motion,  that ''  the  affidavit  did  not  state  positively, 
but  only  inferentiaUy,  that  the  cause  of  action  arose  in  Ireland;" 

•  6,  Ir.  Jur.  233. 

1  3,  I.  C.  L.  R.  473.    6,  Ir.  Jur.  234. 

t  8,  Ir.  Jur,  109. 
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m  decisioD  which^  although  it  stretched  the  doctrine  farther 
t.han  did  anj  previous  case^  wa  think  is  fully  warranted  bj  the 
language  of  the  section,  Yet^  of  this  manifest  defect  in  the 
existing  law,  the  Amendmmt  Act  before  us  takes  no  notice  I 

In  the  raising  and  settletnent  of  iaauea  the  Act  of  185S 
exhibits  its  most  original  characteristics.  For,  having  abolished 
the  system  of  allowing  the  mm  (or  question  to  be  tried)  to 
be  evolved,  in  each  case,  by  the  alternate  action  of  the  pleadings 
—-one,  which  tlie  wisdom  of  ages  had  approved  of,  aiid  in 
which,  when  there  was  no  error  in  the  pleadings  themselves^ 
an  issue  material  to  the  merits  of  the  case  was  always  certain 
to  be  produced — ^it  substituted  for  it^  the  novel  device  of  com- 
pelling the  parties  themselves  either  to  select  the  issue  out  of 
the  pleadings,  or  to  get  a  judge,  or  full  court  on  appeal,  to  do 
so  for  them,  in  case  of  their  non-agreement.      A  necessary 
consequence  of  this  practice  is,  that  in  cases  of  more  tlian 
ordinary  difficulty,  immaterial  issues  mast  be  now  more  frequent 
than  tlusy  were  formerly ;  for,  whether  the  parties  themselves 
agree  upon  the  issue,  (which  happens  in  the  majorit;^  of  cases) 
or  whether  a  single  judge  settles  it,  (which  happens  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  remainder)  or  whether  a  full  court  does  so  on  appeal 
(which  seldom  happens)  it  is  evident  ,that,in  no  case  can  it  be  fa- 
shioned with  the  same  accuracy,  as  when,by  the  unerring  laws  of 
logical  science,  it  resulted  from  the  pleadings,  as  surely  as  the 
conclusion  results  from  the  premises,  in  a  syllogism'.     In  the 
one  case,  to  have  the  issue  right,  it  was  only  requisite  that  the 
pleadings  should  be  so  ;  in  the  other,  the  pleadings  may  be 
right  enough,  and  the  issues  still  be  quite  irrelevant.     But,  if 
such  be  the  frailty  of  the  present  system,  in  cases  of  a  single 
i^ue,  what  shall  we  think  of  it,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion section  sixty-eight  of   the  Act,  which  enacts,  that  '*  all 
facts  stated  in  any   Summons  and  Plaint,  and  not  denied  in 
the  defence,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  admitted  for  the  purposes  of 
the  suit/'  and  of  sections  70  and  71  of  the  same  Act,  which 
abolish  that  old  and  most  useful  form  of  pleading,  called  the 
"  General  Issue,"  by  requiring  all  "  defences  by  way  of  de- 
nial," to  "  traverse  someone  or  more  than  one  material  matter 
of  fact"  alleged  in  the  Summons  and  Plaint ;  the  joint  effect  of 
which  three  sections  is,  to  impose  on  defendants  the  necessity  of 
traversing  tfersWm  in  their  defences,  all  averments  in  the  Sum- 
mons and  Plaint,  which  they  do  not  niean  to  admit,  whereby  a 
defence,  in  a  comphcated  case,  often  assumes  much  of  tlie 
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dimensions  and  shape  of  an  answer  in  an  old  Cliancery  snif, 
and  when^  in  addition  to  all  these  separate  traverses,  man? 
matters  of  justification  have  had  to  be  introduced  into  it,  the 
difficulty  of  extracting  from  it,  and  the  other  pleadings,  the 
issues  material  for  the  trial  of  the  case,  is  sometimes  such  as 
no  person  can  conceive,  who  has  not  actually  experienced  it? 
The  pleader  can  of  course,  in  most  cases,  classify  those 
traverses  and  justifications,  so  as  to  make  many  of  them 
triable  by  a  small  number  of  issues,  but  it  occasionally  hap- 
pens, that  lie  cannot  do  so,  consistently  with  due  distinctness, 
in  which  event,  his  safest  course  usually  is,  to  frame  a  series 
of  issues,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  language  of  the  traverses, 
or  justifications,  which,  if  numerous,  the  issues  framed  on  tbem 
must  be  so,  proportionably.  Hence,  we  not  unfreqnentiy  hear 
twelve,  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  even  thirty  issues  announced  bj 
the  plaintiff's  junior  counsel,  at  the  opening  of  a  Nisi  Prius 
case,  as  the  number  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  which  nomber, 
probably,  he  no  sooner  mentions,  than  he  is  oonsideratriy 
interrupted  by  the  presiding  judge,  with  '^  you  may  spare 
yourself  the  trouble  of  reading  them,  Mr.——,''  and  indeed, 
from  the  state  of  chaos,  into  which  jurors  are  often  plunged, 
by  this  multiplicity  of  issues,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  which 
the  cleverest  judges  experience,  by  reason  of  it,  in  eniighteDing 
them  as  to  the  real  merits,  and  explaining  to  them  how  they 
ought  to  find  each  particular  issue,  on  many  important  trials^ 
it  is  not  wonderful,  that  the  system  of  issues  is,  to  tlie  Uencb, 
about  the  most  distasteful  feature  of  the  Act  of  1853,  and  that 
judges  more  frequently  animadvert  on  it,  than  on  any  other. 
We,  ourselves,  have  beard  an  exceedingly  able  judge,  on  one  of 
the  last  summer  circuits,  go  so  far  in  his  chaise  to  a  Nisi  Prios 
jury,  as  to  say  of  that  system,  that  **  by  enabling  counsel  to 
split  up  the  main  question  for  trial  into  a  number  of  minor 
ones,  it  tended  frequently  lo  frustrate  JuMce"  and,  we  must 
say,  that  we  thoroughly  approved  of  the  observation,  but 
thought  that  if  his  Lordship  had  used  the  words  ''  enabling 
and  often  compelling''  instead  of  the  word  ''  enabling''  simply, 
his  censure  would  have  been,  at  once,  more  condemnatory,  aiid 
more  just*  In  our  opinion  this  system,  (which  generally  does 
not  even  redeem  its  faults  by  any  very  marked  economy,  while  it 
is  sometimes  more  expensive  than  that  which  it  supplanted,)  de- 
mands instant  reformation,  as  to  the  nature  of  which,  if  we  may 
venture  a  sug^eistiun,  pcrhapb  tlie  forms  of  pleading  and  limited 
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Cieneral  Issue,  naw  in  use  in  EngloDd,  might  impart  a 
uaeM  hint,  but,  however  that  be,  let  it  suffice  to  saj^  that  it 
x-emains  untouched,  notwithstanding  the  passing  of  the 
'^^t^endment  Act''  before  us  I 

The  defects  of  the  Act  of  1853  in  relation  to  the  law  of 
Replevin,  are  the  third  ground,  on  which  we  proposed  to  con- 
sider the  omissions  of  the  Act  before  us.  These  defects  may 
l>e  sammed  up,  by  saying,  that,  although  the  policy  of  such  a  law 
oiight  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  to  afford  the  tenant,  whose  goods 
liave  been  distrained,  everr  faciUty  for  r^levying,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  on  the  other,  to  enable  the  landlord  to  have 
the  question  of  right  tried  speedily,  and  with  ease,  the  act  of 
185S  did  the  reverse  of  both  these  things.  For  first,  (instead 
of  allowing  the  tenant — as  under  the  former  system — to  get 
back  his  goods,  as  soon  as  he  should  duly  bind  himself,  to  try 
the  right  by  action)  by  obliging  him  to  commence  an  action,"^ 
and  issue  a  Writ  of  Beplevin,  as  conditions  precedent  to  all 
relief,  it  threw  an  obstacle  in  his  way,  which  did  not  before 
exist ;  and,  secondly,  by  placing  that  action  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  all  other  ''  Personal  Actions,''t  and  not  adverting  to 
the  fact,  that  it  differs  from  all  other  actions,  in  the  positions 
of  the  parties  being  transposed — the  Defendant  being,  sub- 
stantially, the  Plaintiff,  desirous  of  expedition,  and  the  plaintiff, 
the  defendant,  anxious  for  delay — it  empowered  the  tenant 
to  elude  justice,  in  the  following  manner, — Ist,  by  not 
serving  his  Summons  and  Plaint,  until  the  last  day  of  ''  six 
calendar  months  &om  the  day  of  the  date  thereof  ''^ — 2ndly,  by 
not  filing  it,  until  the  last  day  of  two  months  more,  after  that 
8ervice.§ — Srd,  by  not  proceeding  to  trial,  for  three  terms, 
from  that  in  which,  or  the  vacation  of  which,  the  defence,  or 
other  subsequent  pleading,  is  filed ;  ||  within  which  time,  if  he 
failed  to  do  so,  the  landlord,  it  is  true,  could  afterwards  have 
taken  down  the  cause  for  trial,^  but,  if,  instead  of  adopting 
this  more  expensive  course,  he  chose  to  seek  for  judgment 
asincaseof  non-suit,  against  the  tenant,  his  course  was,  after 

*  The  Common  Law  Proceedore  Amendment  Act,  (Ireland)  1853. 
Sees.  228  and  228. 
t  Do.  Sec  6. 
]DaSec.28 
§  Do.  Sec.  38. 
I  Da  Sec.  106. 
\  Do.  Sec.  107. 
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the  brpse  of  the  three  terms,  to  '^  enter  a  rule,  that  the  plainlifi; 
(the  tenant)  do  proceed  to  trk],  art  the  Assizes,  or  nttings 
next  after  the  expinrtion  of  twenty  days  from  the  serviee  of 
such  rule/'*  which  "  assizes  or  sitting  might  not,  someAnMi, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  yeaf,take  place,  in  the  one  cae^or 
six,and  in  the  other,  for  eight  months  afterward?^  (and  the  ienaat 
having  it  in  his  power,  to  lay  the  Tenne  in  any  oovntj  whaeh 
he  thinks  proper,  t  mnsi  be  expected  to  choose  that 
whereby  he  could  gain  the  longest;  time),  by  which  aggregate 
delays  the  landkrd  m^t,  in  some  cases^  betwitbh^  from 
''  taking  down  the  cause  for  triri,  for  about  shieteeR  iiMHifts» 
and  from  obtaining  judgment  aa  in  case  of  non-anil^  tat  about 
two  years  t  This  flagrant  injustice  has  not,  like  the  otber 
two  defects  just  mentioned,  been  passed  over,  altogether,  sm6 
Mmtio,  by  the  new  Act,  but  still,  the  only  notice  it  takes  of 
it,  is,  by  its  hundredth  section,  which  is  in  these  words : — 

'^  In  case  the  Plaintiff  in  Replevin  shall  neglect  to  file  the 
Summons  and  Plaint,  or  copy  tberec^,  within  ten  days  after 
service,  unless  the  time  shsdt  have  been  extended,  or  to  pro- 
ceed to  trial  within  one  term  from  that  in  which,  or  the  va- 
cation of  which,  the  defence  or  other  subsequent  proceedii^  is 
filed,  the  defendant  (the  landlord),  may  proceed  to  enter  mch 
rules  as  are  in  sections  thirtyeight  and  one  hundred  and  six, 
of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Amendment  Act,  (Ireland), 
1H53,  in  cases  of  such  default  respectively  provided." 

Tliat  is  to  say,  it  substitutes  ^en  days''  for  "  two  months,**  and 
''  one  term''  for  ^two  terms,"  but,  as  it  does  not  at  all  limit  the 
tenan  t*s  righitopo^ilpone  the  service  of  the  Summms  and  Plmkti^ 
until  the  last  day  if^^nx  calendar  maniks,^*  from  the  day  of 
the  date  thereof,  the  only  effect  of  these  ehangea  w31,  gene- 
rally, be,  to  reduce  the  aggregate  delays  above  set  forth,  from 
nineteen  months,  to  about  thirteen,  and  from  two  years,  to 
about  eighteen  months ! 

II.  We  now  come  to  the  second  head,  under  which  we  pro- 
posed to  consider  the  Act  in  question,  viz.,  wAa$  H  koM  dome, 
under  which — again  reminding  our  readers,  that  we  are  not 
writing  a  professional  treaiiae,  but  one  intended  for  general 
perusal — we  mean  to  examine  freely  the  principles  of  the  fun- 
damental changes^  produced,  in  the  great  body  of  our  Common 

*  The  Common  Law  Procedure  Amendment  Act,  (Ireland,)  1828. 
Seq.  106. 
t  Do.  Sec.  62. 
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Jjaw  Ptocedure,  by  its  encrctment«,  bestowing  less  attention  to 
its  mere  practiea)  deiaiid^  an  enlarged  notice  of  which  would 
be  inoompatible  with  our  space,  and  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
pwes  of  this  Review.  As  belonging  to  the  category  of  those 
detaiK  we  shall,  therefore,  dispose  of  the  first  twenty  sections 
of  the  Act,  by  saying,  that  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  them 
relate  to  its  short  title  prefixed  to  the  head  of  tins  paper,  its 
inowrporation  with  the  Act  of  1858,  and  the  repeals  or  section 
1€S  of  the  Act  of  1864,  and  the  18  and  19  Vic,  0.  7,  already 
mentioned*— 'that  the  power  given,  by  the  fourth  section, to  the 
Court,  or  a  Judge,  to  try  questions  of  fact,  on  a  consent  in 
writing,  to  that  ^oct,  being  signed  by  the  parties  to  the  cause, 
or  their  attorneys,  ao  that  the  verdict  thus  had  "  shall  be  of 
the  same  effect  as  the  verdict  of  a  jnry,"  may  be  occasionally 
foaod  a  convenient  provision,  but  is  rightly  guarded  against 
passing  into  very  frequent  use,  by  the  *'aBowan(^'  of  the  Court, 
or  a  Judge,  bemg  required,  in  addition  to  the  consent  of  the 
parties,  unless  so  far  as  such  *  allowance^'  ruBfj  be  dispensed 
with  l^  a  "  General  Bale  or  Order**  to  be  made  by  the  Judges 
of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Comraoa  Law,  and  also  by  the  sav- 
ing clause  tliat  such  verdict  "  shall  not  be  questioned  upon 
the  ground  of  being  agafnst  the  weight  of  evidence  f^ — that  the 
fifth  section,  by  enabling  two  judges  to  sit,  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  trial  of  causes  pending  in  the  same  court,  will  tend 
materially,  to  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  suitors  and  wit- 
nesses— that  the  sixth  section,  by  empowering  the  Court,  or  a 
Judge,  on  the  application  of  either  party,  at  any  time  after  the 
-issunig  of  the  writ,  to  decide  matters  of  account,  in  a  summary 
manner,  or  to  refer  them  to  arbitration,  in  any  of  the  three 
modes  therein  described,  will,  if  cautiously  used,  be  the  means 
of  putting  a  stop  to  a  very  general  inconvenience,  and  waste 
of  lime,  often  experienced  in  the  discussion,  before  Nisi  Prius 
juries,  of  things  ill  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  that  tribunal — 
and  that  the  remainder  of  those  sections,  in  their  provisions 
as  to  questions  of  law,  when  involved  in  such  matters  of  ac- 
count,t  the  further  power  of  Judges  to  refer  such  matters  to 
arbitration,  when  left  to  their  own  decision, t  the  proceedings 
before,  and  power  of  arlHtrators,§  the  enforcing  and  setting 
aside  awards,)!  the  giving  to  a  rule  or  order  to  deliver  posses- 


•Pages  701  and  702. 
t  S€C8.  7  and  8.        t  Sec.  9.        §  S«c,  10.        |  See*.  12  &  la. 
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sion  of  lands  or  tenements,  ponnant  to  an  award,  the  dCwt  of 
a  jadgment  in  ejectment,^  and  certain  other  aoxiliaiy  regula- 
tions, seem  to  bie  all  well  framed  for  their  intended  purposes. 
To  one  observation,  however,  the  tendency  towards  arbitn- 
tion  evinced  by  these  sections,  is  open — ^namely,  that,  alAoogh 
the  arbitrations  thereby  proposed  are  less  objectionable  thu 
those  of  the  ordinair  kmd,  in  conseqaeuce  of  their  awaids 
being  more  final,  and  "  enforceable  by  the  same  process  as 
the  finding  of  a  jury,  upon  the  matter  referred,'' t     they  ait 
still  calculated,  wAen  directed  at  the  trial,  seriooi^y  to  accu- 
mulate costs  upon  the  parties,  and  should  be,  therefore,  never 
resorted  to,  at  that  time,  after  the  usual  expenses  of  a  trial  have 
been  incurred,  save  when  the  inconvenience  of  proceeding  with 
the  trial  is  so  great,  as  to  threaten  an  actual  CrustratiaD  of 
justice.    Neither  shall  we  dwell  on  the  next  eighteen  sections 
of  the  Act — except  on  three  of  them,  which  we  shall  mention 
— because,  although  the  remaining  fifteen  make  some  whole- 
some changes,  principally,  in  the  law  of  evidence,  they  are  not 
new  to  us,  being  nothing  else  than  those  fourteen  sections  of 
the  Act  of  1854,  so  clumsily  extended  to  Ireland,  iu  the  manner 
before  de8cribed,§  together  with  the  Act  of  the  18  and  19 
Yic,  cap.  7,  consisting  of  one  section,  all  which,  as  we  have 
also  said,  have  been  rcpealed,and  re-enacted  again,  as  poitioDs 
of  the  new  measure4    Some  of  those  fourteen  sections  are, 
however,  now  placed  on  a  different  footing,  from  that  which 
they  before  occupied,  in  this  country,  for^  while  the  Act  of 
1854  only  extended  them  **  to  every  Court  of  civil  judicature 
in  England  and  Ireland,''||  the  98th  section  of  the  present 
Act,  very  properly,  directs,  that  some  of  tliem — which,  in  tbeir 
present  shape,  are  sections  23  (substituting  affirmations  for 
oaths,  in  cases  of  conscientious  objections  to  the  latter,  being 
entertained  by  witnesses),  24  (subjecting  wilful  falsehood,  in 
such  affirmations,  to  the  same  punishment  as  that  for  ferjurfh 
25  (enabling  parties,  under  certain  circumstances,  pakiall;  to 
discredit  their  own  witnesses),  26  (enabling  them,  to  prove 
contradictory  statements  of  adverse  witnesses),  27  (ailowiog 
witnesses  to  be  cross-examined,  as  to  previous  written  state- 
ments made  by  them),  28  (allowmg  them  to  be  questioned,  as 
to,  and   admitting  proof  of,  their  having  been,  pieviood; 

^  Section  19.  f  Sectioiu  6  and  9. 

§  Page  701,  i  Pages  701  and  702. 

I  The  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  1854,  Section  109. 
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eonvicted  of  feloDy,  or  misdemeanor)^  29^dispensing  with  the 
iiecesdi^  of  examining  attesting  witnesses,  in  certain  cases),  80 
(admitting  in  evidence  comparison  of  disputed  writing,  with 
writing  proved  to  be  genuine),  34  (providing  for  the  stamp- 
ing of  documentaiy  evidence,  at  the  trial  of  any  cause)  S5 
(providing  for  the  receipt  of  stamp  duty,  and  penalties,  in 
sndi  cases,  by  the  officer  of  the  court),  and  36  (exempting 
from  stamp  duty,  all  documents  made  or  required,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Act)— ^*  shall  apply  and  extend  to 
all  courts  of  judicature,  as  well  criminal  as  all  others,  and 
to  all  persons  having  by  law,  or  by  consent  of  parties,  author* 
ity  to  hear,  receive,  and  examine  evidence." 

Of  the  abstract  justice  of  this  provision,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  give  any  proof ;  but,  as  an  instance  of  the  inconvenience 
resulting  from  the  want  of  it,  with  reference  to  one  of  the 
sections  just  named — viz.,  section  SO — we  may  mention  the 
Cact  of  our  having — while  it  was  in  force  amongst  us,  as 
section  27  of  the  Act  of  1854 — witnessed  the  trial  of  a  pri- 
aoDer  under  the  1  and  2  Wm.  IV.  c*  44,  sec,  3,  for  writing 
and  sending  a  threatening  letter,  whereat,  although  the  Crown 
Counsel  were  in  possession  of  a  document  admittedly  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner,  they  were  unable  to  hand 
it  in  to  the  jury,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the 
letter  produced  in  evidence  in  support  of  the  indictment,  by 
reason  of  tliis  section  being  limited  to  courts  of  ^'  cioil  ju-> 
dicature/'  Of  the  rest  of  those  fifteen  sections,  we  may  here 
observe,  that  section  22  (which  gives  the  Court,  or  Judge,  a 
diacretionary  power  to  adjourn  trials),  together  with  sections 
14  (which  enables  Courts  of  Law  or  Equity  to  stay  proceedings 
iu  actions,  or  suits,  commence  J  in  violation  of  an  agreement  for 
arbitration),  and  90  (which  provides  against  parties  suing  on 
lost  negotiable  instruments,  being  prejudiced  by  such  loss,  on 
their  giving  adequate  security  against  the  claims  of  other 
persons,  thereunto),  are,  by  section  98,  extended  "to  every 
court  of  civil  judicature  in  Ireland,"  and  that  sections  21 
(which  regulates  the  addresses  of  counsel  to  juries),  37  (which 
prohibits  new  trials  from  being  granted  by  reason  of  a  judge's 
ruling  ''  that  the  stamp  upon  any  document  is  suiRcient,  or  that 
the  document  does  not  require  a  stamp'*),  and  38  (which  ena- 
bles error  to  be  "  brought  upon  a  judgment  upon  a  special  case 
atated  under  this  Act  inany  award'')^  are,  like  the  general  provis- 
ions of  the  Act,  confined  to  our  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law, 
38 
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Tbe  three  section?  which  we  prcimiBed  to  mention,*  and  to 
which  we  seek  to  direct  particttlar  attention,  afe  sections  31, 
82,  and  38,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ''Common  Law 
Procedure  Act,  1854/'  and  which,  being  now  introdaeed  for 
the  first  time,  and  applying  exclosivel^  to  Ireland,  ve  are  ^ 
to  hail,  as  the  initiative  of  a  marked  improvement  io  Ibe  iiv 
of  evidence,  which,  we  presume,  will  be  soOn  adopted  into 
the  statutes  of  the  sister  country.    That  improvement  con»ti 
in  making  probates,  and  letters  of  administration,  <A  willii  sni 
testamentary  instruments,  sufficient  evidence  of  their  contend 
both  at  law  and  in  equity,  for  the  purposes  of  real,  a>  well  ss  of 
personal  property  ;t  thereby  establishing  a  modb  of  proof  of 
those  instruments,  ap}dicableto  both  purposes^  instead  6f  sab- 
jecting  parties  to  the  absurd  necessity,  which  before  exited, 
of  producing  the  origiusl  will,  in  all  actions  and  suits  lehimK 
to  realty,  and  the  pr^te,  or  ktters  of  administnftkm,  in  tboie 
relating  to  personalty,  and  both,  in  those  relating  to  both  ipe- 
cies  of  property,  at  the  hazard  of  being  visited  witn  defeit,  itd 
eoiisj  with  respect  to  the  particular   species,  to  which  tht 
wanting  document  was  applicable,  notwithstandixig  that  tbe 
document  produced  might  have  shown,  tnin^rently,tfait,so 
cording  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  the  resolt  of  the  aotioni  ot 
suit,  ought  to  have  been  otherwise.    Cases  arise^  however,  ii 
which  important  questions  turn  on  the  original  will,  aad|  tiMf^ 
fore,  the  81st  section  wisely  provides,  that  the  sobstitatsii 
evidence  can  be  only  used,  when  the  party  intending  to  nis  il 
shall  have  served  seven  days'  notice  of  his  intention  upon  hit 
adversary,  who  may,  by  a  counter  notice,  insist  on  the  nrodoe- 
tion  of  tlie  original ;  but,  as  the  counter  notice,  if  sufieied  (o 
be  used  wantonly,  might  defeat  the  objects  of  the  enadment 
altogether,  a  method  is  provided,  by  the  82nd  section,  by  wbidi 
the  party  intending  to  produce  the  substituted  evidence^  laaj 
take  tbe  opinion  of  the  court,  or  a  judge,  as  to  his  right  so  to 
do,  and  obtain  an  order  accordingly.  The  &3rd  section  isIsteB, 
solely,  to  the  costs  of  these  proceedings^  and  the  three  of  then 
are  as  follows  V'^ 


•  Page  710. 
t  By  the  Uand  15  Vic.,  C.  S^,  sec.  108,  ottos  copieBor  willi.  ml 
other  testamentary  docnments,  are  m»deprimi  facie  oTideiice  of  tbi 
contents  of  the  originals,  in  proceedings  by  Civil  fiUlt  which  r--^"*^^ 
probably  suggested  the  present  one. 
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XXXL  In  aXkj  Action  At  Law  or  Sait  in  Equity  where»  according 
Yo  the  eziating  Law,  it  would  be  necessary  to  proauce  and  prove  an 
<»runnal  Will  or  other  Testamentary  Instrument  in  order  to  establish 
m,  Devise  or  other  Testamentary  Disposition,  Probate  or  Letters  of 
AdminiBtration  of  such  Will  or  other  Testamentary  Instrument,  or 
a  Copy  thereofmirportiag  to  be  certified  as  a  true  Copy  by  some 
Officer  of  «fae  Tee taiiie&tary  Court  in  which  the  same  shall  have 
beMi  lodged,  shall  be  sufficient  Evidence  of  such  Will  or  other 
Testamentary  Instrument  and  its  Contents ;  provided  that  the  Party 
intending  to  produce  such  Probate,  Letters  of  Administration,  or 
C!opy  shall  have  given  Seven  Days  Notice  of  such  his  Intention  to  the 
<»^pMit»  Party,  and  unless  the  Party  receiving  such  Notice  shall, 
withia  Three  Days  thereafter)  by  a  counter  Notice,  require  the  Pro- 
duction and  Proof  of  the  original  Will  or  other  Testamentary 
Xnatrument. 

XXXII.  Provided  always.  That  in  ease  any  such  counter  Notice 
shall  be  eerred,  it  shall  be  lawftd  for  the  Party  intending  to  produce 
saeh  Frobate»  Letters  of  Administration,  or  Copy,  to  apply  to  the 
Cfourt  or  a  Judge  for  an  Order  that  such  Probate,  Letters  of  Ad- 
ministration, or  Copy  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  sufficient  Evi. 
deaee  of  sooh  Will  or  other  Testamentary  Instrument,  and  its  Con- 
tents, and  thereupon  the  Court  or  Judge  may  make  such  Order  in 
relation  tharete  as  may  be  fit,  and  the  said  Court  or  Judge  mav 
thcreapoa  determine  1^  whom  the  Costa  of  such  Application  shall 
be  peid,  and  upon  what  Terms,  if  any«  such  Will  or  other  Testa- 
meotary  Document  shall  be  j^roduoed. 

XXXIII.  In  every  Case  in  which,  after  the  Notices  mentioned  in 
the  last  8ectioB«  the  original  Will  or  other  Testamentary  Instrument 
shell  be  produced  and  proved,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Court  or 
Judge  bemre  whom  such  Evidence  shall  be  given  to  direct  by  which 
of  the  Parties  the  GetU  thereof  shall  be  paid. 

Few  enacimentt  have  been  made,  of  late  years,  tending  more 
than  will  these  three  sections,  to  promote  the  interests  of 
jostiee,  and  to  prevent  merits  from  being  overrnled  by  quibble 
and  technicality.  The  SIst,  however,  is  loosely  framed,  for, 
although  common  sense  would  seem  to  indicate — ^and  it 
probably  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  that  section — 
that  copies  of  wills,  Sec,  ^'certified  by  some  officer  of  the 
Testamentary  Court,"  should  be,  for  the  purposes  of  evidence, 
equivalent  to  probates  iu  all  oases,  yet,  by  the  operation  of  the 
section  bang  limited  to  actions  or  suits,  *^  where,  according  to  . 
the  existiiig  law,  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce  and  prove  . 
an  original  will,  or  other  testamentary  instrument"  (i.e ,  to 
actions  or  suits  relating  to  r«a/ property),  it  leaves  the  proof 
of  wills,  &c.,  io  all  other  actions  or  suits,  precisely  as  it  was 
before  (viz.,  requiring  the  production  of  the  probates)  and  is^ 
hesidea,  ambiguous,  as  to  whetheri  in  actions  or  auits  relating 
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to  realty  ««rf  personalty,  proof,  by  such  certified  copies  ^ill 
be  suflRcient  to  affect  both. 

Of  the  sections  intervening  between  88  and  55,  conversant 
as  they  all  are  with  mere  matters  of  detail,  we  shall  only  notice 
the  four  last ;  and  we^  solely,  notice  these  because  they  supply 
two  great  desiderata  which  before  existed  in  the  practice 
regarding  motions,  in  our  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law- 
two  of  them  (sections  51  and  53)  respectively,  ercpoweringtbe 
Court,  or  judge,  to  direct  the  oral  examination  of  witnessrs, 
and  the  production  of  documents,  for  the  purposes  of  motion*, 
and  providing,  on  the  application  of  "  any  party  to  any  action, 
suit,  or  other  civil  proceeding/*  for  the  compulsory  examin- 
ation of  persons  who  refuse  to  make  an  affidavit^and  the 
other  two  (sections  52  and  54)  declaring,  by  what  machinerr, 
and  in  what  way,  those  new  powers  are  to  be  exeirisei 
Sections  51  aud  58  are  in  these  words  :^— 

LI.  Upon  the  hearing  of  any  motion^  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Court  or  Judge,  at  their  or  hi;}  dibcretion,  and  \ipon  such  terms  u 
they  or  he  shall  think  reasonable,  from  time  to  time,  to  order  saeh 
documents  as  they  or  he  may  think  fit  to  be  produced,  anH  such 
witnebses  as  they  or  he  may  think  necessary  to  appear,  and  be  u- 
amined  vim  iXfce,  either  before  such  Court  or  Judge,  or  before  the 
Master,  and  upon  hearing  such  evidence,  or  reading  the-  report  of 
such  Master,  to  mbke  such  rule  or  order  as  may  be  just. 

LI II.  Any  party  to  any  action,  suit,  or  other  civil  proceeding  in 
any  of  the  Superior  Courts,  requiring  the  affidavit  of  a  parson  who 
refuses  to  make  an  affidavit,  may  apply  by  notice  for  an  order  to 
such  person  to  appear  and  be  examined  upon  oath  before  a  Judge  or 
Master,  as  to  the  matters  concerning  which  he  has  refused  to  make 
an  affidavit ;  and  the  Court  or  Judge  may  make  such  order  for  tiie 
attendance  of  such  person  before  the  Judge  or  Master  appointed  to 
take  such  examination,  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  as  aforC' 
said,  and  for  the  production  of  any  writings  or  documents  to  be 
mentioned  in  such  order,  and  may  therein  impose  such  terms  as  to 
such  examination,  aud  the  costs  of  the  application  and  proceedingi 
thereon,  as  shall  appear  just. 

With  section  55,  however,  commences  a  remarkable  por- 
tion  of  the  Act  before  us,  constituting,  as  it  does,  the  most 
decided  advance  yet  made,  towards  an  amalgamation  of  the 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  in  this  countiy.  We  wish,  there- 
fore, to  examine  this  portion,  with  peculiar  care,  premising— 
what  our  readers  already  know — that  the  distinction  betirffn 
those  two  classes  of  tribunals,  (one  peculiar  to  the  lavs  of 
England,  and  to  those  of  other  countries  which  have  been 
wodelled  on  them),  has  been  long  a  prolific  subject  of  debste 
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amongst  tlie  learned,  but,  at  two  eras  in  particular,  has  attract- 
ed their  most  earnest  iiolice — namely,  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  growing  functions  of  the 
Chancellor  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  sages  of  the  CJommon 
Law  ;  *  and  the  present  day,  when,  however  rife  the  spirit 
of  reform  be,  in  all  departments  of  the  state,  it  is,  in  Law, 
but  too  much  governed,  by  the  spirit  of  innovation.  Then 
as  now,  moreover,  the  distinction  has  been  attacked  by  two 
classes  of  assailants.  First,  by  those  who  misrepresented  it, 
adopting  otic  half  of  the  notion  of  some  foreign  jurists,  by 
whom  it  was  misunderstood,  that  the  two  jurisdictions  act  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  the  one  judging  without  equity,  and 
the  other  not  being  bound  by  law  ;f — and,  secondly,  by  those 
who,  admitting  equity  in  its  techinal  sense,  to  be  as  distinct 
from  natural  equity,  as  the  law  itself  is — acknowledging 
that,  whatever  it  may  have  been  at  its  inception,  it  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  centuries,  as  well  defined,  as  is  that  law,  or 
rather  '"  is  a  part  of  the  laws  formed  from  usages  and  deter- 
minalions,  which  sometimes  differ  from  what  is  called  Common 
Iiaw,  in  its  subjects ;  but  cliiefly  vary  from  it  in  its  modes  of 
'  proof,  of  trial,  and  of  relief  '*J— and  therefore  recognising  the 
"  division  of  the  two  jurisdictions  to  be  little  else  than  a  distri- 
'bntion  of  business  among  different  tribunals,  by  which  each 
administers  its  own  portion  of  remedial  justice — still  argue 

•  The  following  extract  from  Seidell's  "  Table  Talk,-  (title  "  Equity") 
is  an  amusing  instance  of  the  acerbity,  with  which  Common  Law  men 
of  that  day,  used  to  express  themselves,  upon  tliis  subject.  *'  Equity 
(8ay»  he)  is  a  roguish  thing,  for  law  wc  liave  a  mea:»ure,  know  what 
to  trust  to.  Equity  is  according  to  the  conscience  of  him  that  is  Chan* 
oellor,  and  as  that  is  larger  or  narrower,  so  is  Equity.  *Ti8  all  one  as 
if  they  should  make  the  standard  of  the  measure  a  Chancellor's  foot. 
What  an  uncertain  measure  would  this  be  ?  One  Chancellor  has  a  long 
foot,  another  a  short  foot,  a  third  an  indifferent  foot.  *Ti8  the  same 
thing'  with  the  Chancellor's  conscience." 

t  U  is  wonderful  wh-it  strange  notions  of  Equity  have  been  seriously 
entertained,  and  expressed,  by  eminent  individuals.  Even  De  Lolme's 
description  of  it  is  far  from  correct.  That  of  Lord  Eiumes,  no  lawyer 
can  subscribe  to.  And  the  following  passage  from  Cowell,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  cites,  as  an  authority,  under  the  word  **  Chancellor,"  in  his 
dictipnary  ([the  large  edition)  is  about  the  wor:it  of  all.  *'  Caucellarius, 
mt  the  flrsti  signified  the  registers,  or  actuaries  in  court ;  graphario$ 
tciiicet,  qui  eonscribendii  et  excipiendis  judicum  actis,  dant  operant, 
9vit  this  nanie  is  greatly  advanced,  and  not  only  in  other  kingdoms  but 
in  this,  is  given  to  him  tliat  is  the  chief  judge  in  causes  of  property : 
for  the  ChanctUor  hath  power  to  moderate  and  ttmptr  the  written  law, 
Mid  ittbjeeteth  himself  only  to  the  law  of  nature  and  conscience," 
i  Life  of  Sir  T.  More,  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 
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against  it,  ab  incanvenientif  sayiogt  that  it  is  m  httdiiuD  on 
auitors  to  be  driven  into  two  courts,  for  that  jostioe  wbidi 
ought  to  be  given  them  in  one— that  there  is  no  reason  w\j 
one  court  should  not  pronounce  on  each  entire  caae— that  intke 
majority  of  nations,  the  distinction  does  not  exist— and  tbt 
any  advantages  which  may  attend  it  are  more  than  coooter- 
balancedy  by  the  expense  and  delay  which  it  necessarily  occi- 
sions.  On  the  other  band,  its  friends  maintain,  that  this 
distinction  is  not  more  forced  than  many  others  which  exiit 
in  the  subdivisions  of  our  judicature,  uncomplained  of;  and 
that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  unite  the  iurisdictioa  c^  tk 
Court  of  Queen's  Bencht  in  Crown,  wiih  that  of  the  Exche- 
quer, in  Revenue,  cases^  as  to  consolidate  our  systems  of  Liv 
and  Equity — that,  though  the  one  be  of  more  ancient,  and  the 
other  of  later  birth,  the  two  have  ^wn  u]^  naturally  uoooffi 
our  people,  as  the  creation  of  theur  neoesaitiesy  for  many  gn- 
erations ;  and  that  institutions  thua  produced  are,  like  n^ve 
plants,  the  fittest  for  the  soil  that  bears  them-<^tbat  vieved  » 
a  mode  of  distributing  the  judicial  bosmess,  their  sepuatioQ 

f)roduces  the  benefits  usually  derivable  from  the  diviiioa  of 
abour,  in  causing  every  part  of  that  business  to  be  better 
understood,  and  better  done — and  that^  though  it  is  not  clear 
how  far  cheap  tribunals  serve,  or  dear  ones  injure,  a  oom- 
munity,  any  unreasonable  expense  or  delay,  caused  by  thtt 
separation,  might  be  remedieid  by  other  means  than  its  pio- 
poaed  removal.* 

For  our  part,  we  shall  not  say  which  side  is  the  winner  in 
this  controversy,  thinking,  as  we  do,  that  both  sides  aped 
much  truth,  ^ut,  without  venturing  any  opinion  oo  the 
issue  knit  between  them,  as  to  the  question  of  complete  ooa- 
solidation,  we  think,  there  is  one  point  on  which  they  ougbt 


*  Amongst  the  lawyers  who  upheld  the  separation  of  the  tvojafl*' 
turea,  about  the  oommencemeDt  of  the  seventeenth  oentiuT,  wai  tht 
great  Lord  Bacon,  who,  in  hia  "Juriadiction  of  the  Uudm^  mjf> 
**  All  nationa  have  Equity,  but  aome  have  Law  and  Eqoitgr  n^  a 
the  aame  Court,  which  is  worse ;  and  some  hare  it  distkoguiabad  ioto 
several  Courts,  which  ia  better.**  And  in  hia  Aphoiiama,  "J/s^aMk 
nvZ/of  receptum  ett,  utjuriidietio  qua  dteemit  ucindum  teq^um  ef  hmM, 
atque  ilia  altera  qua  procedit  $ecuHdumju$  Urietum^  ttidesi  cshii  ^- 
tentw  :  apud  alioi  auiem  et  div€r$i$.  Omnino  placet  eurianm  apti^* 
Neque  emm  servabitur  diUinetio  eawum,  nfiat  eommirtioiunadidimmi 
ted  arhitrium  legem  tandem  trahet,^  De  Aug.  Scient.  Lib.8»  Cap-  ^ 
Aph.  45. 
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^S^  A^ree,  namely,  that  as  the  jurisdiction  of  onr  Courts  of 
Xk|uitj  is  divisible  into  two  branches — one  comprising  all 
those  matters,  which  are  usually  classed  under  the  separate 
beads  of  its  Concurrent  and  Exclusive  Jurisdiction,  such  as 
matters  of  Account,  Partnership,  and  Administration  of  As- 
aeis,    the  Foreclosure  and  Bedemption  of  Mortgages,  Trusts^ 
&C.9  in  each  of  which  it  affords  complete  rdief,  witnout  refer- 
ence to  proceedings  in  any  other  court ;  and  another,  which 
deals  with  Discovery,  Injunctions,   &c.,  things  often  used 
in  aid,  or  in  restraint,  of  proceedings  in  Courts  of  Law— it 
would  be  an  improvement,  that  those  last-named  courts  should^ 
for  the  purposes  of  proceedings  pending  in  them,  and  require- 
ing  sucu  intervention  on  the  part  of  Equity,  but  not  otherwise, 
poasegfl  powers  of  administering  relief,  similar  to  those  exer* 
ciaed  by  Courts  of  Equity,  in  cases  of  Discovery  and  Injunc- 
tion, whereby  the  necessity  of  parties  resorting  thither,  for 
those  purposes,  would  be  dispensed  with  ;  provided  only,  that, 
in  administering  such  relief,  the  Courts  of  Law  should,  as  far 
as   possible,  be  guided  by  the  principles  which  Courts  of 
Equity  acknowledge,  and  should  apply  them  as  effectively  as 
those  Courts  do,  Now,  this  is  just  what  the  Act,  attempts  to  ac- 
complish, hj  the  sections  we  have  arrived  at — viz,  section  55, 
which,  considerably  increases  the  power  of  the  Courts  of  Law, 
to  order  the  production  of  documents,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
Discovery  or  otherwise,"  beyond  that  given  them,even  by  the6th 
section  of  the  "  Act  to  Amend  the  Law  of  Evidence,"  (14  &  15 
Vic,  c,  99),  and  the  64th  Section  of  "The  Common  Law  Pro- 
cedure Amendment  Act,  (Ireland),  1853," — 56,  which  enables 
"  by  order  of  the  Court  or  a  Judge,''  parties  to  actions,  to  deliver 
to  each  other,  either  with  the  Summons  and  Plaint,  or  Defence, 
or  "  at  any  other  time,"  *'  interrogatories  in  writing  upon  any 
matter,  as  to  nrhich  discovery  may  besought'' — 81,wluch  enables 
plaintiffs,"  in  all  cases  of  Breach  of  Contract,  or  other  injury," 
to  claim,  in  the  Summons  and  Plaint,  "a  Writ  of  Injunc- 
tion''^ against  the  repetition  or  continuance  of  such  Breach 
of  Contract  or  other  Injury,"  &c. — 84,  which  provides  for  the 
granting  of  such  Writ  on  an  ex  parte  application,  by  the 


*  That  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  as  to 
Injnnctionf,  bj  this  section,  are  not  commensurate  with  those  exercised  by 
Courts  of  Equity,  see  Kerr's  treatise  on  the  "  Common  Law  Procedure 
Act^  1854,"  61. 
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plaintiff,  to  the  Court  or  a  Judge,  "  at  any  time  after  the  com- 
mencenjent  of  the  Action,  and  whether  before  or  after 
judgment," — 85,  which  empowers  defendants,  in  ordinary  ac- 
tions, and  plaintiffs  in  Eeplevin,when  entitled  to  relief  on  equit- 
able pronnds,  "  to  plead  the  facts  which  entitle  them  to  such 
relief,* — 86,  which  provides  for  Equitable  defences,  grounded 
on  matter  arising  **  after  the  lapse  of  the  period,  daring  which 
it  could  be  pleaded*' — and  87,  which  enables  any  of  the  parties, 
with  the  leave  of  the  Court  or  a  Judge,  "  to  reply  in  anawer  to 
any  pleading  of  the  opposite,  facts  which  avoid  such  pleading 
upon  equitable  grounds." 

But,  whether  tho^e  enactments  are  sufficient  to  secure  the 
observance  of  the  condition  above  mentioned,  by  uiaking  die 
Courts  of  Law  apply  their  new  powers,  on  the  same  principles, 
when  applicable,  and  as   effectively,  as  Courts  of  Equity  do, 
remains  to  be  discovered,  by  experience  of  their  working,  and 
the  solution   of  the  problem  of  *'  how  far  judges,  many  of 
whom  never  decided  a  point  of  Equity,  in  their  lives,  and  have 
been,  necessarily,  estranged  from  its  peculiar  doctrines,  for 
many  years,  can,  by  the  mere  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
become  suddenly  so  imbued  with  the  details  of  that  intricate 
science,  as  to  rival,  in  their  knowledge  of  it,  the  Sugdens  and 
the  O'Loghlens  I"      Much  as  we  revere  our   Common  Law 
Bench — and  feel  a  national  pride,  as  Irishmen,  at  the  ability 
that  adorns  it — we  fear  much,  that  this  task  is  unreasonably 
severe  for  its  distinguished  occupants,  and  that,  assuming  those 
enactments  to  be,  in  the  abstract,  useful  (which  we  believe) 
a  considerable  time  must  elapj^e,  before  their  benefits  can  be  fdt 
extensively.    It  is  remarkable,  that,  although  "The  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act  1854,"  containing  analogous  provisions  for 
England,  has  been  now  in  force  two  years,  very  few  decisions 
on  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  English  reports,  and  a  contem- 
porary publication  has  said  of  one  of  them  (the  section  relating 
to   Equitable  Defences  t)  that  *' probably  no  enactment  ever 
gave  a  prospect  of  such  an  extensive  change  in  the  law,  and 


*  Ab  to  the  nature  of  the  equitable  defence  given  by  this  section,  sec 
the  judgment  of  Parke,  B.  in  Mines  Royal  Societies  v.  Magnay^  (10  Ex. 
Rep.  489,)  where  he  says,  *•  In  ray  opinion,  tlie  equitable  defence  allowed 
to  be  pleaded  by  the  Statute,  means  such  a  defence  as  would  tn  a  court 
of  Kquity,  be  a  complete  answer  to  the  plaintifiTs  claim,  and  would,  as 
such,  afford  sufflclcnt  ground  for  a  perpetual  injunction." 

t  Section  83  of  the  **  Commju  Law  Prwedure  Act,  1854,"  analogoui 
to  Section  85  in  the  new  Act. 
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has  resulted  in  altering  ft  so  little* — an  observation,  that  might 
almost  apply  to  others  also.  The  miscellaneous  nature  of  Irish 
practice^  however,  gives  our  Law  Judges  this  advantage  over 
their  English  brethren,that  they  all  have  had  some,  and  many  of 
th€?TO  great,  experience  in  Equity,  while  at  the  Bar.  We  here 
submit  sections  55,  56,  81,  and  85,  to  the  perusal  of  our 
readers,  to  which  the  remaining  three  we  have  named  are 
ttkerely  sappleroental,  as  are  others,  also,  in  a  more  minute- 
degree,  to  which  we  have,  therefore^  not  alluded. 

IjV.  Upon  the  Application  of  either  Party  to  any  Action,  Suit 
or  other  Civil  Proceeding  in  any  of  the  Superior  Courts,  upon  an 
Affidavit  by  such  Party  of  his  Belief  that  any  Document,  to  the  Pro - 
doction  of  which  he  is  entitled  for  the  Purpose  of  Discovery  or  other- 
vise,  is  in  the  Possession  or  Power  of  the  opposite  Party,  it  shall  he 
lawful  for  the  Court  or  Judge  to  order  that  the  Party,  against  whom 
such  Application  is  made,  or  if  such  Party  is  a  Body  Corporate  that 
aome  Officer  to  be  named  of  such  Body  Corporate^  shall  answer  on 
Affidavity  stating^  what  Documents  he  or  they  has  or  have  in  his  or 
their  Possession  or  Power  relating  to  the  Matters  in  dispute,  or  what  - 
he  knows  as  to  the  Custody  they  or  any  of  them  are  in,  and  whether 
he  or  they  objects  or  object  (and  if  so,  on  what  Grounds,}  to  the 
Production  of  such  as  are  in  his  or  their  Possession  or  P^wer ;  and 
Tipan  such  Affidavit  being  made  the  Court  or  Judge  may  make  such 
Airthor  Order  thereon  as  shall  be  just. 

LftVI*  In  all  Causes  in  any  of  the  Superior  Courts,  by  Order  of 
the  Court  or  a  Judge,  the  Plaintiff  mav,  with  the  Writ  of  Summons 
and  Pl«nt,  and  the  Defendant  mar,  with  the  Appearance  and  Defence, 
or  either  of  them,  by  Leave  of  the  Court  or  a  Judge,  may,  at  any 
other  Timei  deliver  to  the  opposite  Party  or  his  Attorney  (provided 
such  Party,  if  not  a  Body  Corporate,  would  be  liable  to  be  oalled 
and  exammed  as  a  Witness  upon  such  Matter)  Interrogatories  in 
Wridng  upon  any  Matter  ca  to  which  Discovery  may  be  sought^  and 
require  such  Party,  or  in  the  Case  of  a  Body  Corporate  any  of  the- 
Officers  of  such  Body  Corporate,  within  Ten  Days,  to  answer  the 
Questions  in  writing  by  Affidavit,  to  be  sworn  and  filed  in  the  ordinary 
Way;  and  any  Party  or  Officer  omittinp*>  without  just  Cause, 
sufficiently  to  answer  all  Questions  as  to  which  a  Discovery  may  be  . 
sought  within  the  above  Time,  or  such  extended  Time  as  the  Court 
or  a  Judge  shall  allow,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed  a  Con- 
tempt of  the  Court,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against 
accordingly. 

LXXXI.  In  all  Cases  of  Breach  of  Contract  or  other  Injury, 
where  the  Party  injured  ie  entitled  to  maintain  and  htu  hrovfht  an  Actioft, 
he  may,  in  like  Case  and  Manner  as  herein-befure  provided  with  res- 
pect to  MandamuSyt  claim  a  Writ  of  Injunction  against  the  Repetition 

*  27th  Law  Times,  222. 

t  As  to  the  section  70,  applicable  to  Mandamus,  see  Pages  721  and  723, 
which  section,  although  it  precedes  the  above  section,  in  the  Act,  we  have 
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or  OoDtinoanoe  of  such  Breach  •f  GoUtrtot  or  other  IiyiirT»  or  ibm 
Committal  of  any  Breach  of  Contract  or  Injnrj  of  a  like  Kind*  ansiqg 
out  of  the  same  Contract^  or  relating  the  same  Property  or  R^t ; 
and  he  may  also  in  the  same  Action  melude  a  Cl«m  for  Damages  or 
other  Redress. 

LXXXV.  It  shall  be  lawfbl  for  the  Defendant  in  any  Actios. 
and  for  the  Plaintiff  in  any  Action  for  Bepleyin  of  Qooda»  in  any  of 
the  Superior  Courts,  in  which,  if  Jutkpment  were  optained^  be  would 
be  entitled  to  Belief  agunst  sudi  Jtt<%ment  on  equitable  Groimds. 
to  plead  the  FacU  which  entitle  him  to  sach  Befief,  and  the  aid 
Courts  are  hereby  empowered  to  reeeiTe  such  PleadiQ|c»  profidod 
that  such  Pleading  shall  begin  with  the  Words  «<For  Defence  oa 
equitable  Grounds,*'  or  Worde  to  the  like  Bfbet. 


.  Baty  besides  the  Equitable  povera  ^f en  bj  these 
in  aid,  or  in  restraint,  of  proceedings  in  their  own  oonftSj  tiie 
Act  has,  by  its  Olst  seclioni  conferred  npon  the  **  Superior 
Courts  of  Common  Law»  or  any  Judge  tuereof/'  the  pover 
of  exercising,  upon  summary  applioatioa,  by  rule  or  ordtr, 
'^  Such  and  the  hke  jurisdiction  as  may,  under  section  &H  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1864,  be  exercised  by  any  Oooit 
of  Equity*^ — ^witn  resj^ct  to  which  provision,  we  shall  Ottlj 
say,  that,  nnless  the  intention  be,  ultimately,  to  consolidate 
the  two  jurisdictions  in  Mo^  we  see  no  Teiy  definite  icaaoa 
for  it,  that  would  not  apply  to  giving  to  the  same  Goorfei^  (be 
cognizance  of  Bedemption  and  Foreclosure,  Suits,  or  anj 
other  exclusively  equitable  jurisdiction* 

The  reproach  to  which  Courts  of  Common  Law  were  opes 
of  being  able  to  afford  no  relief,  except  bjr  daoMges,  far 
breaohes  of  dnty  and  contract,  and  for  other  injuries,  and  of 
having  no  direct  means  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  (he  one, 


been  obliged  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  it  to  thstpafeb  fertht 
reasons  therein  gfren. 

•  Section  514  of «« the  Merchant  SUpphig  Act**  (17,  &  18  Vic  c  lOi) 
enacts  thaii— "In  cases  where  an y  Habm^j  has  been  or  is  aliased  to  hm 
been  incuved  bjany  owner  in  respect  of  lose  of  111^  jpersonal  injaj^  er 
loss  of  or  damage  to  ships,  boats»  or  goods,  and  sererafelalBie  aie  nsitc 


iBSitor 

apprehended  in  respectof  snch  UabUity^then,  snbjeet  to  the  r»lit  licf<eliib»* 
fore  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  reoorering  damages  in  the  UaHed  Kiaf* 
dom,in  req^ect  of  loss  of  lifeor  peraonalii^iuytit  shaUbskwIbl  to  Buri^ 
or  Ireland  for  the  High  Conrt  of  Chanoeiy,  and  in  Seotlaad  for  the  Coaii 
of  Session,  and  in  an j  British  possession,  fcr  voj  oompeteDi  OoQrt»  to 
entertain  proceedings  at  the  suit  of  any  owner,  to  the  pnrpoas  of  d^ 
termining  the  amount  of  such  Qability  subject  as  aforesua,  and  for  the 
distribution  of  such  amount  rateablj  amongst  the  seveial  dalnanti, 
wUh  power  for  any  $uch  Court  to  »top  all  aetiomt  amd  tmt9  pemdmtf  m  «*)r 
oiker  Court  in  ref^Um  to  the  mom  eubjeti  wtaiter" 
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or  of  preventing  the  other,  is  mitigated,  to  a  great  extent,  not 
only  by  the  sections  *  relating  to  injunctions  before  mention- 
ed, bnt  also  by  sections  70,  and  80,  which  we  here  insert,  the 
former  of  them  being  followed,  in  the  Act,  by  some  subsidiary 
sections.t 

LiXX.  The  PlaintiiT  in  any  Action  in  any  of  the  Superior  Courts. 
•zeapt  BeplcTin  and  Ejectment,  may  daim  in  the  Writ  of  Summons 
and  Plaint  either  together  with  any  other  Demand  which-  ma?  now 
1m  eaforeed  in  such  Actum  or  sepArately*  a  Writ  of  Mandamus 
eomnaadinff  the  Deftndsat  to  fulfil  any  Duty  in  the  Fulfibnent  ^f 
vliieh  tha  Phuntiff  is  personally  interested. 

Ij XXX.  The  Oourt  or  a  Judge  shall  have  Power*  if  they  or  he  see 
fit  ao  to  do,  upon  the  Application  of  the  PlaintiiT  in  any  Action  for 
the  Detentioii  of  any  Ohafttel*  to  order  that  Execution  shall  issue 
for  the  Betum  of  the  Chattel  detained,  without  gtringthe  Defendant 
tha  Option  of  retaining  such  Ghattel  upon  paying  the  Value  assessed, 
and  that  if  the  said  Chattel  cannot  he  found,  and  unless  the  Court 
or  A  Judge  should  otherwise  ordery  the  Sheriff  shall  distrain  the 
Bafendaat  br  all  his  Lands  and  Chattels  in  the  said  Sheriff's  Baili- 
wick till  the  JDelbndant  render  such  Chattel,  or.  at  the  Option  of  the 
Plaintiff,  that  he  cause  to  he  made  of  the  Defendant's  Goods  the 
assessed  Value  of  such  Chattel  jproTided  that  the  Plaintiff  shall* 
either  by  the  same  or  a  separate  Writ  of  Execution,  be  entitled  to 
hare  made  of  the  Defendant's  Goods  the  Damages,  Costs,  and  Interest 
in  such  Action. 

The  new  remedies  for  breach  of  contract,  however,  are  con- 
fined to  those  by  uqanction  (when  applicable)  as  given  by  sec- 
tions 81  and  84,  for,  althouffh  it  might,  at  first,  appear,  that 
section  70  confers  a  power  tnetf/breing  the  g)ec\fie  per/brmance 
qfcantraeU^  such  doea  not  seem  to  be  the  trae  construction  of 
it,  for  (as  a  very  clear  writer  observes,  with  reference  to  the 
analogions  section,  in  the  English  Act4) 

Is  is  aafamittedy  thsl  no  such  power  is  given,  and,  that  the  words 
«'  duty  ia  which  &c./'  do  not  include  duties  remlting  from  exoress 
private  contracts  hetween  two  parties*  and  for  breach  of  which  an 
action  of  tort  lies,(i«r  Boormm  F.  BtnmM,  8*  Q,  B,  511),  but  is 
confined  to  another  dass  of  oaseSt  where  a  jpnsaU  wrong  is  occasioned 
by  the  smn*fulfilment  of  s<Mne  oiBcial  duty,  or  one  Imposed  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  for  the  benefit  of  mdividuab  i  as»  for  instance,  where 
a  private  compaay»  which  has  tiie  option  of  taking  land,  gives  a 
notice,  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  trmt.  This  would  be  held  a 
declaration  of  their  option  to  take,  and  a  contract  of  purchase,  of 

•  Psges  T17,  718,  719,  and  720, 
t  Sections  7U  72,  78,  74,  76.  and  70. 

t  Section  68.  See  *'  The  Commou  Iaw  Procedure  Act,  1854,*'  by 
HoUand  and  Chandiesf,  84d. 
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which  the  Court  would  compel  fipeeific  performiLDce.  (See  per 
Patterson,  J.  ia  H,  v.  The  Commissianer&  of  Woods  and  fWut^' 
15.  Q.  B.  774.) 

We  are  further  informed,  by  the  same  authority — 

That  a  clause  expresftlj  einpoweringr  Courts  of  Law  to  graat  specific 
performance  of  contracts,  was  struck  out  of  this  Act,  in  the  Houie 
of  Lords^  on  the  ground,  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  give  the 
Court  such  a  power.  The  right,  therefore,  sought  to  be  enforced, 
and  the  *  dutj  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  the  piaintifr  ia  peraoaalW 
interested,'  remain  tho  same ;  the  same  demand  and  refusal  are 
necessary,  before  commencing  the  action  under  those  aecttons,  as 
were,  heretofore,  required,  before  moving  for  the  rule  for  a  writ  ef 
Mandamus ;  and  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  in  grantiag,  or  with- 

'holding,  the   Mandamus,  has  been  carefully  presenred,   by  SeetioQ 

'7l,t  which  empowers  the  Court,  if  it  shaUseefitt  to  issue  tfa«  perenp. 
tory  writ.     The  novelties  introduced  are,  thiLt  the  proceedings  for  a 

'Mandamus,  to  enforce  the  performance  of  a  duty»  in  which  in 
mdividual  is  persotially  concerned,  may  be  commenced,  id  any  one  of 
the  Superior  Courts  ;f  and,  that  the  machinery  of  an  ordinary  action 
is  to  be  applied  to  such  proceedings.  There  is,  further,  «  new' pro- 
vision, in  Section  74§  empowering  the  Court,  besides,  or  instead  of, 
proceeding  by  attacUment,  to  cause  the  work  to  be  done  by  the 

^plaintiff,  or  some  other  person,  at  the  expense  of  the  defendant. 

Even  before  the  passing  of  "  The  Common  La \y  Procedure 
Act,  1854^"  however,  there  had  been  long  a  tendency  to 
apply  the  operation  of  writs  of  Mandamus — which,  originally, 
were  strictly  confined  to  cases,  where  relief  w^  required  in  respect 
of  the  infringement  of  some  public  right,  or  dnfy — ^to  the  en- 
forceinent  of  the  rights  of  private  individuals ;  the  progress  of 
which  tendency  is  well  described,  in  the  following  passage, 
from  the  second  Beport  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioner, 
which  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  Th^  Commissioners 
say : — 

It  is  true  that  besides  the  proceeding  by  aeUon'at'lsw,  tbere 
exists,  in  cases  where  a  public  inconvenience  or  private  wrong  is 
occasioned  by  the  omifsion  of  a  public  or  official  duty,  or  one  inuKicfd 
ay  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  benefit  of  indiriduals,  and  no  sumeient 
remedy  is  afforded  by  action  for  damages,  a  process,  hj  the  writ  of 
Mandamus,  to  compA  the  performance  of  the  particular  duty. '  This 
proceeding  is  not  common  to  all  the  Courts,  but  peculiar  to  the 
'Court  of  Queen's  Bench  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been,  or^pnally, 

*  See  **The  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,**  l^  Holland  aoa 
Chandless,  245. 

t  Section  73,  in  the  Irish  Act. 

X  The  power  of  enforcing  the  performance  of  duties,  by  ^^andtmflc, 
WAS  before  confined  to  ihe  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  is  sdll  confined 
to  it,  in  cases  not  coming  within  these  s^ictions,  its  previous  powen 
being  left  untouched.    See  sec.  77,  of  the  Irish  Act. 

§  Section  76  in  the  Irish  Act. 
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eonfinei],  in  its  operation,  to  a  very  limited  class  of  cases,  affiscting 
tbe  Administration  of  public  affairs  ;  such  as  the  election  of  corporate 
officers,  the  restoration  of  officers  improperly  removed,  the  co^npel- 
lijD^  inferior  Courts  to  proceed  with  matters  within  their  jurisdiction, 
or  public  officers  to  perform  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  common  - 
law  or  by  statute,  as  to  make  a  rate  or  the  like  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  extreme  hardship  arising  out  of  the  defect  in  * 
tbe  la>w  which  we  have  pointed  out,  was  one  considerable  motive  for 
the  extension  of  the  remedy  in  recent  times  to  cases  in  which  the 
rights  of  private  individuals^  only,  were  concerned. 

The  Mandamus  given  by  the  Act  is,  tberefore,  nothing  else 
thati  a  modification  of  the  Prerogative  Maudamas^  pecuhar  to 
t\ie  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  for  which  reason,  although  it 
pre<3edes,  and  is  referred  to,  by  section  81,*  relaliug  to  injunc- 
tion, we  have  reserved  its  consideratiou  for  this  place,  in  - 
conformity  with  the  classification  of  the  sections,  which  we 
have  choseui  it  not  properly  coming  under  any  head  of 
lilqai table  Jurisdiction.  And  section  SO  we  have  likewise 
reserved,  for  a  similar  reason — it  being  merely  an  improve- 
ment ou  the  old  proceedings  in  Detinue. 

We  next  invite  ai ten tion  to  sections  63,64,  65  and  66, 
which  speak  for  themselves. 

LXIII.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  a  Judge,  iipon  the  ex-par te  Applicft*  - 
tion  of  a  Judcrment  Creditor,  and  upon  Affidavit  by  himself  or  his 
Attorney* stating  that  Judgment  has  been  recovered,  and  that  it  is. 
still  unsatisfied,  and  to  what  Amount,  and  that  any  other  Person  is. 
indebted  to  tbe  Judgment  Debtor,  and  is  within  the  Jurisdiction,  to 
order  that  all  Debts  owing  or  accruing  from  such   Third  Person 
(herein-after  called  the  Garni8hee)to  the  Judgment  debtor,  shall  be 
attached  to  answer  the  Judgpnent  Debt ;  md  by  the  same  or  any  sub* 
sequent  Order  it  may  be  ordered  that  the  Garnishee  shall  apnear 
before  the  Judge  or  Master,  as  such  Judge  shall  appoint,  to  show 
Cause  why  he  ^ould  not  pay  tha  Judgment  Creditor  the  Debt  due 
from  him  to  the  Judgment  Debtor,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Judgment  Debt. 

•  LXIT.  Service  of  an  Order  that  Debts  due  or  aceruiiw  to  tb^  . 
Judgment  Debtor  shall  be  attached,  or  Notice  thereof  to  the  Gar* 
nijsbee,  in  such  Manner  as  the  Judge  shall   direct,  shall  bind  such  . 
Debts  in  his  Hands. 

LX  V.  If  the  Garnishee  does  not  forthwith  pay  into  Court  th* 
Amount  due  from  him  to  the  Judgment  Debtor,  or  an  Amount  equal  r 
to  the  Judgment  Debt,  and  does  iiot  dispute  the  Debt  due  or  claimed 
to  be  due  from  him  to  the  Judgment  Debtor,  or  if  he  does  not  appear 
upon  Summons,  then  the  Court  or  a  Judge  may  order  Execution  to 

'  •  Pages  719,  and  720. 
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iuue,  aad  it  raaj  be  sued  forth  acoordinglT,  without  aa/«|«mii)« 
Writ  or  Process,  to  levy  the  Amoant  doe  nrom  sach  Qamiflbee  to- 
wards Satisfaction  of  the  Judgment  Debt 

LXVI.  If  the  Garnishee  fspntes  his  Liability,  the  Court  or  a 
Judge,  instead  of  making  an  Order  that  Execution  shall  issue,  mav 
order  that  the  Judgment  Creditor  shall  be  at  liberty  to  proeeed 
against  the  Gk^rnieh^  by  Writ,  Calling  upon  him  to  show  Cause 
why  there  should  not  be  Execution  against  him  for  the  alleged  Debt, 
or  for  the  Amount  due  to  the  Judgment  Debtor,  if  lets  than  the 
Judgment  Debt,  and  for  Costs  of  Suit ;  and  the  Proceedinfft  i^ 
such  Suit  shall  be  the  same,  as  nearly  as  tnay  be,  as  upon  a  writ  of 
Revivor  issued  under «'  The  Common  Law  Prooednre  iicC*  Amen^ 
ment  Act,  Trelmd^  1853." 

That  the  principle  enanciated  by  these  flections^  of  the 
judgment  creditor  being  entitled  to  seek  satisfaetioa  of  his 
own  debtf  out  of  those  due  to  his  debtor,  is,  in  the  abstrsd, 
JQst,  no  man  can  doubt ;    bat,  that,  suddenly  applied,  in  its 

! present  shape,  to  existing  interests,  in  this  country,  it  will  be 
bund  productive  of  much  utility,  we  certainly  entertain  voy 
great  misgivinfpi.  In  fact,  we  forebode  from  it,  the  two  fol- 
lowing very  serious  evils — first,  that  it  will  encourage  fivadu- 
lent  collusion,  between  debtors  and  creditors,  for  the  purpose 
of  exacting  the  payment  of  doubtful  or  imaginary  debts,  firom 
third  parties,  by  false  or  distorted  statements-^^nd,  flecoadly, 
that  it  will  act  as  «  check  upon  commercial  intercourse,  by 

Gnreotitig,  not  the  ffivi$ip  (hitherto  the  grand  impHediment) 
t,  what  is  ju0t  as  formidablei  the  iaiimff  of  credit.  Mea 
will,  henceforth,  be  exposed  not  only  to  the  proeesa  of  their 
own  crecUtors,  but  to  that  of  the  creditors  of  those  crediton, 
likewise;  the  peril  of  which  position,  it  is  reasonable  to  sap- 
pooe,  will  cause  many  a  speculation  to  be  nipped  in  the  bodf 
Whidi,  if  allowed  to  reach  maturit?,  might  yield  wealth  to  iis 
promoters,  and  comfort  to  a  whole  neighbourhood  of  our  la- 
boring  population.  With  respect  to  debts  charged  on  land, 
the  owners  whereof  are  also  personally  liable,  it  is  difficult  io 
say,  how  these  sections  will  operate;  but, it  is  to  be  fcned, 
that,  unless  the  Common  Law  Judges  use,  in  adminiileriog 
them,  a  discretion,  tantamount  almost  to  an  equitid)!e  jnrisdi^ 
tioQ  (sttoh  as  perhaps  the  l^islature  meant  to  give  tbett,  by 
using  no  imperative  words,  in  their  regard,  therein),  mortga- 
gors  and  judgment  debt<»s  will,  som^imes,  £nd  themsslves 
assailed,  for  the  recovery  of  the  amount  of  tradesman's  bilH 
and  such  other  debts,  due  by  their  creditors,  notwithstanding 

*  This  mUtake  accurs  in  the  original  section. 
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that  tb^  had  paid  them,  puucinally,  the  interest  on  their 
loans,  and  that  thej  had  taken  those  loans,  without  suspect- 
ing, that  thejr  could  ever  be  subjected  to  such  molestation.— 
aeotioii  63  making  no  distinctiou,  as  to  the  debts  chargeable 
in  i;he  hands  of  the  Garnishee,  or  for  which  he  is  to  be  made 
liable,  bj  sections  66  and  66,  and  consequently,  induding 
cverjthiug  tiiat  amounts  to  a  l^al  debt  I  So  far  as  decisions 
Jiave,  as  yet,  gone,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  that  the  learned 
judges  are  disposed  to  construe  these  sections  strictly,  in 
favour  of  the  Garnishee,  requiring  the  applicant  to  make  out 
a  clearer  case  against  him,  than  can,  possibly,  in  many  cases,  be 
made  oat  in  Irelaud,  where  there  exists  no  statutable  machin- 
ery, for  previously  discovering  the  debts  due  to  the  judgment 
debtor— section  60  of  the  English  Act  of  1854,  which  pro- 
vides such  machinery,  b^  the  oral  examination  of  that  debtor, 
being,  by  a  curious  omisaioo,  not  inserted  in  the  Act  before 
as. 

M^DKtiotting  two  more  sections  of  this  Act  of  Parliament*^ 
viz^  section  96,  which  enaUes  the  Court  or  a  Judge,  to  compel 
the  abandonment  of  actions,  by  reason  of  the  death  of  parties, 
in  eertain  cases,  and  section  97,  which  is  a  re-enactment  of 
the  well  known  40th  section  of  the  Civil  Bill  Act,  14  and  15 
Vie.  Chapw  57,  repealed  by  ''The  Common  Law  Procedure 
Amendment  Act  (Ireland)  1858,''  we  now  conclude  onr 
examination  of  its  provisions,  reneating,,  what  we  said,  in 
the  eoramencement  of  this  article,  that  it  contains''  the 
germs  of  some  im()rovement,  in  our  legal  system,''  but 
that,  still,  what  with  its  omissions,  which  we  have  pointed  out, 
aad^  what  with  the  iaaccuracy  and  insufficiency  of  some  of  its 
enaotments,  it  is  one  of  those  hastily  conceived,  and  ill-digested 
pieees  of  legislation,  of  which  *'  Modem  Law  Beforms"  exhibit 
bnt  too  many  samples^  Its  very  title,  which  ought  to  be  (as 
Lord  Coke  says  of  a  oreamble)*  ''  a  good  mean  to  find  tlie 
meaning  of  a  Statute,  is  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  for  that 
title  being,''  An  Act  further  to  amend  the  procedure  in,  and  en« 
larse  the  jurisdiction  of,  the  Superior  CeurU^Conmom  Lawg  in 
Irt^ind,"  and  tbeieby  indicating,  that  the  Act  refers  oi^f  to  those 
Coortsi  the  14fth  «iection,t  notwithstanding,  indmes^  and 
eonfen  a  new  jurisdiction  upon,  out  Courk  ^EguUg,  and 
fifteen  different  sections  are,  by  the  98ih  section,!  extended, 

•  Co.  Litt.  70.  a.        ti*age71K       (  Paget  710  &  711. 
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sorae  to  every  Conrt  of  civil,  and  the  reFt,  to  every  Omfi  of 
civil  and  criminal^  jfifficatnre^  in»tliis  conntry.  Noir,  we  pro- 
test against  this  species  of  legidation.  Wlien  iastitations  tic 
affected  by  any  section  of  an  Act  of  Parliamen,  it  ought  to  be 
shown,  that  they  are  so,  either  by  that  section  itself,  or  by  the 
title,  or  preamble,  of  the  Act  containing  it.  Yet,  here  are 
fifteen  sections  of  an  Act  having  no  preamble,  which  apply  to 
all  our  inferior,  and  twelve  of  them  to  all  oar  crimiQal,  tribo- 
nals,  from  not  one  of  which  sections,  nor  from  the  title  of  the 
Act,  can  it  be  gathered,  that  it  so  applies,  nor  is  that  fact  dis- 
closed, at  all,  save  by  the  single  section  above  mentioned, 
introduced  among  the  105  sections,  of  which  the  Act  consists! 
This  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  partial  extension  to  Icetand 
-of  the  Act  of  1854,  on  which  we  have  commented  *  We 
must  say,  that  such  half-concealed  extensions  are,  too  frequent 
amongst  our  laws,  and  are  the  causes  of  much  of  their  obseo- 
rity  and  complication.  Such  faults  as  they,  however,  are  not, 
generally  attributable  to  the  framersof  our  Acts  of  Pariiament, 
so  much  as  to  the  system  by  which  they  are  carried  thnoogb  the 
Legislature,  when,  after  each  ofsev^ralraembers,  baa  introduced, 
in  committee,  his  own  amendment  of  the  bill — one  altering  « 
'phrase,  another  adding  a  section^  and  another  striking  oul  a 
sentence,  oi*  a  word — there  exist?  no  public  officer,,  on  whom 
it  is  incumbent  to  see,  that  all  those  variations  quadrate  with 
each  otiier/  and  that  the  entire  measure  is  not  alone  consistent 
with  itself,  and  with  existing  laws,  but  clear  in  its  exjvessioDy 
and  convenient  in  its  shape*  Until  such  an  officer  is  appoiuted, 
it  is  needless  to  expect,  that,amidst  the  mountains  of  legislatioD, 
which  every  session  heaps  together-^lik^Pelion  upon  Ossa,  aad 
both  upon  Olympus — any  reasonable  degree  of  order  or  untfer- 
mity  can  prevail ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  tliat  we  highly  commend 
Mr.  Napier's  project  of  establishing  a  "  Minister  of  Public  Jui- 
tioe,''  whose  dutieswouldembracethe  foregoing,with  other  (aab. 
Such  an  officer  is  possessed  by  other  nations,  who  do  not  want 
liim  so  much  as  we  do.  Let  us  hope,  that  ilieir  ^xamf^  till 
he  followed  amongst  us,  and  that  so  manifest  a  deficiency 
will  be  soon  supplied  I     ^'Legum  eustodiam  nulkm  liabemu. 

Greeci  ooe  diligentius,  apud  quos  NyMf&Amir  crea&tvr: 

fiec  hi  solum  litteras  (nam  id  quidem  etisuu  apud  majores 
nostros  erat)  sed  etiam  facta  hominum  observabant,  ad  legaqoe 
revocabant/'t 

•  Page  701. 
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1  •    Shiert  of  Charity ^  Catholic  and  Prof^eatant,  at  Botne  and 

Abroad.    By  ifrs.  Jameson.     Second  Edition,    London : 

Longman  and  Go.  1855. 
2.    The  Communion  of  Labour:  a  Second  Lecture  on  the  Social 

Employments  of  Women.    By  Mrs.  Jameson.     London  : 

Longman  and  Co.  1856. 
*.   National  Education  ;  its  Present  State  and  Prospects.     By 

Frederic   Hill.       2  Vols,     Loudon :      Charles  Kniglit. 

1886. 

Tliere  is  an  old  legend  telling  that  Saint  Mona  had  a  harp 
which,  touched  by  the  fingers  of  the  Saint,  gave  out  the 
sweetest  and  most  melodious  music^  but,  struck  by  stranger 
hands,  the  strings  jarred  and  jangled  into  wildest  dissonance. 
VHiilst  reading  and  noting  the  two  latest  works  of  Mrs. 
Jameson,  and  which  we  have  placed  first  as  the  subjects  of  this 
paper,  the  old  legend  has  frequently  come  back  upon  our 
memory,  and  we  have  thought  how  truly  that  harp,  touched  by 
the  Saint,  is  typical  of  the  peculiar  and  ever-charming  manner  in 
which,  in  all  their  phases  and  forms,  Mrs,  Jameson  has  made  the 
heart,  life,  passion,  feeling,  duty,  rigiits  and  wrongs  of  women 
her  own  admitted  subject  of  description  and  of  commentary. 
Other  women  have  essayed  to  be  the  champions  or  the  advo- 
cates of  their  sex,  but  the  fine  strung  harp  has  jarred  beneath 
their  fingers,  and  recovers  its  tone  only  at  the  touch  of  its 
mistress. 

And  yet  in  all  her  works,  devoted  to  this  subject — Woman — 
in  all  from  the  Characteristics  of  Woman,  to  The  Loves 
of  the  Poets,  from  the  Common  Place  Book^  to  these 
volumes  now  before  us.  Mis.  Jameson  is  never  "a  wo- 
man's  rights"  advocate ;  she  is  as  far  removed  from  Lady  Mary 
Montague,  as  from  Mary  WoUstoncraft,  from  Miss  Martineau 
as  from  Mrs,  Bloomer — she  is,  in  fact  and  in  brief,  that 
which  she  should  ever  best  be — Mistress  Anna  Jameson. 
It  is  not  her  eloquence,  it  is  not  her  good  sense,  it  is  not  the  ever 
fresh  illnstrations  of  her  subject,  it  is  not  the  truth  and  beauty 
around  and  over  her  thoughts  and   fancies,  it  is  not  any  or  all 


*  For  a  review  of  this  volume,   see  Irish  Quabteblt  Rbvibw. 
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of  these  that  make  her  books,  precioos  as  they. are  good,  ami 
brilliant  as  thej  are  precious — it  is  in  the  foil  deep-hearted 
womanly  feeling  evinced  in  each^  the  great  moral  of  ail 
teaches  us  how  truly  she,  as  Alda,  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
CAaracterUlics,  declares  to  Medon  : — 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  Ihe  various  modificatioiis 
of  which  the  female  character  is  susceptible,  with  their  causes 
and  results.  My  life  has  been  spent  in  observing  and  thinking ; 
I  have  had,  as  you  well  know,  more  opportunities  for  the  first, 
more  leisure  for  the  last>  than  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  most  peo- 
ple. What  I  have  seen,  felt,  thought,  suffered,  has  led  me  to  form 
certain  opinions.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  conditioH  of  women 
in  society,  as  at  present  constituted,  isfalu  in  Uself,  md 
injurious  to  them, — that  the  education  of  women,  as  at  present 
conducted,  is  founded  in  misiaien  principles,  and  tends  to  in- 
crease fearfuUy  the  sum  <f  misery  and  error  in  loth  sexes:^ 

Twenty-six  years  have  passed  since  tliese  truths  were  written  ; 
great  triumphs  in  science,  in  art,  in  all  things,  have  been  the 
achievements  of  our  Nation  since  that  period,  but  the  quarter 
of  a  century  has  done,  comparatively^  little  to  ameliorate  the 
evils  indicated  in  that  portion  of  the  last  quoted  passage, 
which  we  have  placed  in  italics — and  still  may  the  cynic  snarl, 
with  too  frequent  proof,  the  sweet,  suffering  Isabella's  rely  to 
Angelo — 

"  Women  1   help  Heaven  1  men  their  creation  mar 
In  profithig  by  them.*' 

Mrs.  Jameson  has  no  beautiful  Utopian  views  of  womb's 
perfect  and  sublimated  existence  in  regions  beyond  our  work- 
day sphere.  No  bright  particular  star-world,  whose  violet 
robed  doctresses  and  deep-eyed  deanesses  f  hall  rule  the  giri 
sophisters,  like  the  fair  fancies  of  The  Princess,  She  contem- 
plates none  of  these  things,  she  confines,  and  wisely  confines, 
herself  to  the  solution  of  these  following  questions, — *"'  Whether 
a  more  enlarged  sphere  of  social  worK  may  not  be  allowed  to 
woman  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  truest  feminine  instincts? 
Whether  there  be  not  a  possibility  of  her  sharing  practically 
in  the  responsibilities  of  social,  as  well  as  domestic  life? 
Whether  she  might  not  be  better  prepared  to  meet  and 
exercise  such  higher  responsibilities?  And  whether  such 
communion  of  labor  mi^ht  not  lead  to  the  more  humane 
ordering  of  many  of  our  puolic  institutions,  to  a  purer  standard 
of  morals,  to  a  oetter  mutual  comprehension  and  a  finer  bar* 
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mony  between  men  and  women,  when  thus  called  upon  to 
work  together,  and  (in  combining  what  is  best  in  the  two 
natures)  becoming  what  Qod  intended  them  to  be,  the  sup- 
plement to  each  other  ?''* 

Mrs.  Jameson  will  not  allow  that  man  is  to  be  the  worker 
and  vroman  the  dreamer — they  must  be,  and  in  our  mind  she 
shows  how  they  can  be,  thoroughly  and  throughly  "  the  sup- 
plement to  oach  other'', — ^in  the  education  of  those  girls  who 
will  one  day  be  the  women  of  our  country ;  in  softening  the 
agony  of  sickness,  or  in  tending  the  closing  hours  of  life ;  in 
the  gaol  amongst  men  and  women,  making  a  sunshine  in  the 
blackness,  not  of  the  prison  cell,  but  of  the  prisoner's  mind 
and  heart,  teaching  as  man  cannot  teaeh,  so  gracefully  or  so 
gently,  that  the  world  is  not  all  hard,  uuforgimg,  and  careless 
of  those  against  whom  law  and  society  are  often  more  unjust 
in  punishing  than  they,  the  prisoners,  are  guilty  in  offending. 
In  the  Beformatory  woman  can  aid ;  there,  amidst  the  joung 
of  both  sexes,  is  a  place  peculiarly  the  sphere  of  woman,  a 

flace  which  has  been  already  so  nobly  filled  by  Mary  Carpenter. 
a  the  Asylum  for  the  fallen  penitent  woman,  is  a  mission 
where  woman  may  minister  as  Christ  himself  has  taught  we 
shoold  minister,  in  tendeniess,  in  forgiveness,  and  in  humble 
recollection  of  our  own  imperfect  following  of  our  exemplar. 
In  all  these  phases  of  life,  working  out  the  glory  of  Qod  and 
the  happiness  of  our  neighbour,  lies  the  Communion  of  Labor; 
iu  these  duties  we  learn  the  great  truth,  Laborare  est  Orare, 
whilst  we  blot  out  ''the  chronicles  of  wasted  time,''  and 
man  and  woman  work  in  unity  of  purpose  at  last,  **  and,"  in 
Mrs.  Jameson's  eloquent  worus,  "combining  what  is  best  in 
the  two  natures,  become  what  God  intended  them  to  be,  the 
supplement  to  each  other/' 

These  are  not  the  sentiments  of  a  woman's  rights  advocate. 
Woman  is  not  to  be  man's  guide  or  mistress,  she  is  to  be  a 
part  of  his  being  and  existence ;  they  are  to  work  together,  to 
be  ''  the  supplement"  to  each  other.     She  writes  :-— 

Morally  a  woman  has  a  right  to  the  free  and  entire  development 
of  every  faculty  which  God  has  given  her  to  be  improved  and  used 
to  His  noDonr.  Socially  she  has  a  right  to  the  protection  of  equal 
laws ;  the  right  to  labour  with  her  hands  the  thing  that  is  ^ood ;  to 
select  the  Vind  of  labour  which  is  in  harmony  with  her  condition  and 
her  powers  ;  to  exist,  if  need  be,  by  her  labour,  or  to  profit  others  by 

See  *^  The   Communion  of  Labour/'  p.    3. 
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it  if  she  choose.  These  are  her  rights,  not  more  nor  iess  than  the 
rights  of  the  man.  Let  us  therefore  put  aside  ail  futile  and  unreal 
distinctions.  I  go  back  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  my  former 
Lecture,  and  I  appeal  agaimt  human  laws  and  customs,  to  the  eternal 
and  immutable  law  of  God.  When  He  created  all  livings  creatures 
male  and  female,  was  it  not  His  will  that  out  of  this  very  dia|>ahtT 
in  unity,  this  likeness  in  unlikeoess,  there  should  spring  an  indi9<olabi« 
bond  of  mutual  attraction  and  mutual  dependence,  increasing  in 
degree  and  durability  with  every  advance  of  sentient  Hfe  ?  And 
when  He  raised  us.  His  human  creatures,  above  mere  animal  exiaCeoce, 
did  He  not  make  the  union,  by  ohoice  and  will,  of  the  men  and  the 
woman  the  basis  of  all  domestic  life  ?  all  domestic  life  the  baais  of  all 
social  life  ?  all  social  life  the  basis  of  all  national  life  ?  How,  then, 
shall  our  social  and  national  life  be  pure  and  holy,  and  well  ordered 
before  God  and  man,  if  the  domestic  affections  and  duties  be  noi 
carried  out,  and  expanded,  and  perfected  in  the  larger  social  spheK, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  of  mutual  reverence,  trust,  and  kindness  whick 
we  demand  in  the  primitive  relation?  It  appears  to  me  that  wImo 
the  Creator  endowed  the  two  halves  of  the  human  race  with  ever- 
aspiring  hopes,  with  ever- widening  sympathies,  with  ever-progres- 
sive capacities,— -when  He  made  them  equal  in  the  re^ponsibwcies 
which  bind  the  conscience  and  in  the  temptations  which  mislead  the 
will, — He  linked  thom  inseparably  in  an  ever-eztending  sphere  of 
duties,  and  an  ever-ezpandinur  communion  of  affections  ;  thus,  in  one 
simple,  holy,  and  beautiful  ordinance,  binding  up  at  once  thecontino. 
aion  of  the  species  and  its  moral,  social,  and  physical  progress, 
through  all  time. 

Let  these  premiises  be  granted,  and  hence  it  follows  as  a  Jird 
natural  and  necessary  result,  and  one  which  the  wisest  philosopberf 
have  admitted,  that  the  relative  position  of  the  man  and  the  woosa 
in  any  community  is  invariably  to  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  degree  of 
civilisation  and  well-being  in  that  community.  Hence,  as  a  tecomi 
result  equally  natural  and  necessary,  we  find  that  all  that  extends  and 
multiplies  the  innocent  relations,  the  kindly  sympathies,  the  mntual 
services  of  men  and  women,  must  lead  to  the  happiness  and  improfe- 
ment  of  both.  Hence,  thirdly,  if  either  men  or  women  arrogate  to 
themselves  exclusively  any  of  the  social  work  or  social  privil^w 
which  can  be  performed  or  exercised  perfectly  only  in  commimion« 
they  will  inevitably  fail  in  their  objects,  and  end  probably  in  cor- 
rupting each  other.  Hence,  in  conclusion,  this  last  inevitable  result; 
that  wherever  the  nature  of  either  man  or  woman  is  considered  as 
self-dependent  or  self-sufficing,  their  rights  and  wrongs  a<i  distinct, 
their  interests  as  opposed  or  even  capable  of  separation,  there  we 
find  cruel  and  unjust  laws,  discord  and  confusion  entering  into  all 
the  forms  of  domestic  and  social  life,  and  the  element  of  decay  in 
all  our  institutions.  In  the  midst  of  our  apparent  material  pros- 
perity, let  some  curious  or  courageous  hand  lift  up  but  a  corner  of 
that  embroidered  pall  which  the  superficial  refinement  of  oar  privi- 
leged and  prosperous  classes  has  thrown  over  society,  and  how  we 
recoil  from  the  revelation  of  what  lies  seething  and  festering  beneath ! 
How  we  are  startled  by  glimpses  of  hidden  pain,  and  covert  vice, 
and  horrible  wrongs  done  and  suffered  I     Then  come  strange  trials 
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before  our  tribnnalfl,  polluting  the  public  mind.  Then  are  great 
blue  books  piled  up  before  Parliament,  filled  with  reports  of  inspec- 
tors and  committees.  Then  eloquent  newspaper  articles  are  let  ofF 
like  rockets  into  an  abyss,  just  to  show  the  darkness — and  expire. 
Then  have  we  fitful,  clamorous  bursts  of  popular  indignation  and 
remorse  ;  hasty  partial  remedies  for  antiquated  mischiefs ;  clumsy 
tinkerirg  of  barbarous  and  inadequate  laws ; — then  the  vain  attempt 
to  solder  together  undeniable  truths  and  admitted  falsehoods  into 
some  brittle,  plausible  compromise; — then  at  last  the  slowly  awak- 
ening sense  of  a  great  want  aching  deep  down  at  the  heart  of  society, 
throbbing  upwards  and  outwards  with  a  quicker  and  a  quicker 
pulse ;  and  then — what  then  ?  What  if  this  great  want,  this  some^ 
iking  which  we  crave  and  seek,  be  in  a  manner  a  part  of  ourselves? 
— lying  so  near  to  us,  so  close  at  our  feet,  that  we  have  overlooked 
and  lost  it  in  reaching  after  the  distant,  the  difficult,  the  impractica- 
ble?* 

These  lectures^  it  must  be  remembered,  were  delivered  toa 
circle  of  private  friends  and  at  their  request,  and  in  each 
volume  Mrs.  Jameson  keeps  clearly  before  her  audience,  or 
readers^  that  the  last  quoted  passages  express  her  views  and 
opinions  without  conditions  or  reservations.  She  holds  that 
what  women  have  done  in  other  countries,  women  may  accom- 
ulish  in  England.  She  will  not  admit  that  Catholicity  is 
letter  adopted  for  (he  development  of  woman's  work  than 
Protestantism.  She  contends  that  the  Cathdic  Church  wisely 
turns  every  bent  of  the  human  mind  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  she  is  right.  Thus  it  is  that  active  charity  has  its  home 
amongst  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy ;  thus 
it  is  that  in  another  braucli  it  is  found  amongst  the  B^guines; 
thns  it  is  that  he  who  fears  to  take  upon  him  the  great  office 
of  Priest  may  become  the  instructor  of  youth  amongst  the 
Cbrislian  Brothers ;  thus  it  is  that  Ang(*la  of  Brescia,  mourning 
over  the  loss  of  her  dead  sister,  for  the  lo\  e  of  that  sister's 
memory  becomes  the  instructress  of  young  girls;  imitated  by 
¥nnQoise  de  Saintonge,  her  work  goes  on,  and  fiom  the  garret 
of  Dijon,  with  its  five  poor  girl  scholars,  springs  up  the  noble 
Order  of  Ursulines,  who  aie  to  women  as  tiie  Jesuits  to  men, 
the  best  instructors  in  all  that  makes  men  or  women  what  God 
intended  they  should  be,  his  servants  in  their  own  peculiar 
8pheres.t 

•  See  "  The  Commuuion  of  Lahour,'*  p.  17. 
t  The  following  passage  from  ••  The  UrsuUne  Manual,"  the  ordinary 
pnyer  book  of  those  educated  by  the  Ursuline  Nuns  in  these  Kingdoms, 
reads  like  oue  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  own  thoughtful  pages : — 
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Truly  the  Catholic  Church  does  turn  each  bent  of  miod  to 
the  semce  of  Qod ;  and  in  Anp^ela  and  in  Ignatius,  in  Domin- 
ick  and  in  Francis  Xavier,  in  Vincent  de  Paul  and  in  Phih'p 
Neri,  in  every  order  by  whicli  she  gains  servants  for  God  and 
soldiers  for  his  Church,  the  abiding,  ruling  spirit  of  Cattiolidfj 
is,  to  secure  volunteers  for  each  particular  branch  of  the  Cbureb 
militant,  ever  combining  what  is  best  in  the  natures  of  men 
and  women,  making  them  tims,  what  God  intended  they 
should  be,  *'  the  supplement  to  each  other." 

Thus  it  is  the  Catholic  Chvrch  has  ever  acted,  but  thus  it  is 
not  that  tlie  Protestant  Church  has  acted,  and  why  ?  Thus 
Mrs.  Jameson  replies  :  — 


**  Consider  that  the  hidden  life  of  Jcsns  Clirist  is  a  moM  whidi  joi^ 
should  continually  study,  because  it  was  during  those  yean  tfaftt  Jovs 
has  given  you  an  example,  that  you  should  foUow  his  footstep 
n  PettTt  ii.  21.)  Daring  thirty  years  of  subjection  and  labour,  Jesus 
cleigncd,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  become  the  model  of  aU  ChrbtisDS. 
Contemplate  that  model  attentirely,  and  consider  with  astoiuflfaiDeat. 
tliat  he  who  had  descended  from  heaTen  to  instrocti  ooDTat,  and  avre 
the  whole  universe,  employed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  seclwiaa ; 
showing  no  otherwise  the  perfection  of  the  Divinity  which  redded  in  hna, 
than  by  obeying  his  parents,  serving  and  asusting  them,  and  fulflUiaf 
in  all  things  Uie  will  of  his  heavenly  Father.  The  accompfiahmcnt  ef 
that  adorable  will  was  the  only  object  of  his  most  vehement  derires ;  it  was 
so  necessary  to  his  happiness,  that  he  himself  declared  It  to  be  hii  food, 
the  support  of  his  existence,  the  end  of  his  mission  on  earth.  ThiSMRv 
upright  and  divine  intention  of  accomplishing  the  will  of  God,  so  ^gai- 
flcd  and  enhanced  the  merit  of  our  Ht'dcemcr*8  actions,  that  one  woid, 
one  sigh,  one  tear,  one  thought  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  moremeritorioiBiQ 
the  sight  of  God,  than  the  laboui-s  and  austerities  of  all  the  saintSw 
Learn  then,  from  the  hidden  life  of  Jesus,  that  lesson  cif  perfect  eon* 
formity  to  the  will  of  God,  by  which  alone  you  can  resemble  him«  aod 
attain  true  sanctity.  Besolve,  in  every  stage  of  your  lift,  to  ^aoe  sU 
your  perfection  in  being  about  the  business  <^  yonr  heavenly  FAihtr; 
that  is,  in  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  which  Providence  has  allotled 
you,  whatever  they  may  be.  If  you  be  firmly  convinced  that  thiafiuth. 
ful,  cheerful,  persevering  discharge  of  duty,  is  true  sanctity,  and  a  rsI 
imitation  of  Jesus  Christ  you  will  carefully  avoid  thatdise^Qring  ^ysttn 
of  devotion  pursued  by  many  of  your  sex,  who  say  long  prayers ;  spend, 
or  rather  lose  much  time  in  chapels ;  who  frequent  the  sacrameots,  yet 
whose  hands  are  empty  befbre  God,  because  they  do  their  own  will,  and 
not  his  \  because  their  devotion  is  little  better  than  sloth,  which  leads 
them,  under  cover  of  piety,  to  neglect  those  domestic  duties  whic^  God 
had  allotted  them,  and  which  should  be  their  conscientious  pursuit  and 
their  glory — {See  the  Holy  Woman,  Prov.  xxxi.  10.)''— Sec  "The 
Ursuline  Manual,  or  a  Collection  of  Prayers,  Spiritual  Exercises,  $c^, 
&c.,  interspersed  with  the  various  Instructions  necessary  for  Forming 
Youth  to  the  Practice  of  solid  Piety,  arranged  for  the  Young  Ladies 
educated  at  the  Ursuline  Convent,  Cork.**  Dublin :  1847»  p.  25SL 
This  book  is  suld  by  uU  Catholic  booksellers  iu  Ireland* 
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In  Bng^land  it  is  not  tbe  form  of  Christianity  we  profess  which  is 
against  such  an  oivanisation  of  feminine  aid  in  good  works  as  I 
would  advocate ; — God  forbid  1   Yet  some  of  our  greatest  difficulties 
ma  J  be  ascribed  to  tbe  deep-rooted  puritanical  prejudices  bequeathed 
to  us  bj  onr  ancestors.     It  is  worth  considering  that  the  first  effect 
of  the  Calvinistic  reaction  against  the  dominant  Church,  and  against 
tbe  errors,  and  exaggerations,  and  gross    materialism  which  had 
been   connected  with  the  worship  of  tbe  Virgin  Mother,  was  not 
favourable  to  women.   In  the  earlier  times  of  the  Christian  Church, 
whenever  certain  women    distinguished    themselves  by  particular 
sanctity  or  charity,  or  exercised  any  especial  moral  or  intellectual 
influence,  the  Church  absorbed  them,  claimed  them,  held  them  up 
to  reverence  during  life  and  canonised  them  after  death  ;  and  still 
their  beautiful  images  shine  upon  us  from  our  cathedral  windows,  or 
stand  out  in  sculptured  forms  in  all  the  dignity  of  their  hallowed 
office  and  venerable  religious  attributes.    But  after  these  fair  super- 
stitions had  been  abrogated  by  the  severity  of  the  early  reformers, 
and    were   succeeded   oy  the  strongest  prejudice  against  women 
exercising  any  kind  of  open  and  authorised  religious  or  spiritual 
influence,  still  there  were  women  who  did  exercise  such  influence — 
the  natural  power  of  strong  intellect,  or  strong  [enthusiasm.     The 
superiority  could  not  be  denied;  but  as  it  coiud  no  longer  be  re- 
ferred to  a  larger  measure  of  heavenly  gifts,  it  must  be  derived  from 
demoniac  power.     Men  had  repudiated  angels  and  saints,  but  they 
still  devoutedly  believed  in  devils  and  witches.    The  benign  miracles 
of  female  charity  were  the  inventions  and  impositions  of  a  lyin? 
priesthood ;  but  woe  unto  him  who  doubted  in  the  power  of  an  old 
woman  to  ride  on  a  broomstick,  or  of  a  young  woman  to  entertain 
Satan  as  her  emissary  in  mischief!    All  the  women  who  perished  by 
judicial  condemnation  for  heresy  in  the  days  of  the  inquisition  did 
not  equal  the  number  of  women  condemned  judicially  as  witches^ 
hanged,  torturedt  burned,  drowned  like  mad  dogs — in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Reformed  Church  ;  and  these  horrors  were  enacted  in 
the  most  civilised  countries  in  Europe,  by  grave  magistrates  and 
ecdesiaatics,  who  were  proud  of  having  thrown  off  thelioman  yoke, 
and  of  reading  their  Bibles,  where  apparently  they  found  as  many 
texts  in  favour  of  burning  witches  as  ever  did  the  Inquisitors  in 
favour  of  burning  heretics.       It  was  characteristic  of  the  two  diver* 

S'ng  superstitions,  that  in  the  former  age  Dante  conceived  his 
eatrice  as  the  type  of  loving,  wise,  and  spiritual  womanhood, 
leading  her  lover  into  Paradise ;  while  Milton*s  type  of  female 
attraction  was  Eve,  the  temptress  to  sin  and  death.  The  time  is 
come*  let  us  hope,  when  men  have  found  out  what  we  may  truly 
be  to  them,  not  worshipping  us  as  saints,  or  apostrophising  us  as 
angels,  or  persecuting  us  as  witches,  or  crushing  us  as  slaves  ;  re- 
verine  us  for  that  power  we  are  allowed  to  possess,  not  jeidous  of  it, 
nor  Uirowing  it  into  some  indirect  or  unhealthy  form ;  profiting  by 
our  tenderness,  not  oppressing  us  because  of  it ;  taking  us  to  them- 
selves  as  helpers  in  all  social  good,  not  leaving  our  undirected  ener- 
gies to  wear  away  our  own  lives,  and  sometimes  trouble  theirs. 
It  is  better  than  a  dozen  sermons  on  toleration,  to  count  up  the 
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women  who,  during  this  half-century,  have  left  the  strongest  «Bd 
roost  durable  impress  on  society — nn  the  mindp^and  the  hearts  of 
their  generation.  First,  there  is  Mrs.  Fry,  the  Quakeress,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  cleansing  of  our  prisons,  and  in  part  the  reform  of  our 
criminal  code  ;  Caroline  Chisholm,  the  Roman  Catholic,  with  her 
strong  common  sense,  her  decision  and  independence  of  character, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  reformed  the  system  of  emi^ation  ;  Mary 
Carpenter,  the  Dissenter,  who  has  become  an  authority  in  all  that 
concerns  the  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents ;  and  Floroice 
Nightingale,  the  Churchwoman,  who  in  onr  time  has  opened  s  new 
path  for  female  charity  and  female  energy*  And  let  us  remember 
that  there  is  not  one  of  these  four  admirable  women  who  has  not 
been  assailed  in  turn  by  the  bitterest  animosity,  bv  the  most  vulgar, 
so-called  religious  abuse  from  those  who  differed  from  them  in  their 
religious  tenets,  or  from  those  who  contemned  them  and  would  have 
put  them  down  merely  as  women  ;  not  one  of  them  who  has  not 
outlived  prejudice  and  jealousy;  not  one  of  them  who  could  have 
carried  out  their  large  and  beneficent  views  without  the  aid  of  gen- 
erous and  enlightened  men^ — men  who  had  the  nobleness  of  mind  to 
accept  them  as  fellow-workers  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  to  admit 
them  on  equal  terms  into  the  communion  of  labour  and  the  com- 
munion of  charity. 

The  chief  portions  of  Mrs.  Jameson*8  Lectures  are  devoted 
to  a  detail  of  the  various  institutions  of  the  continent  m 
which  women  are  employed,  and  amongst  these  Hospitals  and 
Prisons  are,  of  course,  the  most  prominent.  She  shows  what 
has  been  done  abroad,  she  shows  what  has  not  been  done  at 
home,  and  from  various  portions  of  the  two  books  we  con- 
dense the  following  eloquent  descriptions  : — 

It  is  in  the  seventh  century  that  we  find  these  communitiet  of 
charitable  women  first  mentioned  under  a  particular  appellatioii. 
We  read  in  history  that  when  Landry,  Bishop  of  Paris,  about  the 
year  650,  founded  an  hospital,  since  known  as  the  Hotel  Dieu,  as  a 
general  refuge  for  disease  and  misery,  he  placed  it  imder  the  direction 
of  the  Hospitalises,  or  nursing-sisters  of  that  time, — women  whose 
services  are  understood  to  have  been  voluntary,  and  undertaken  from 
motives  of  piety.  Innocent  IV.,  who  would  not  allow  of  any  outlying 
religious  societies,  collected  and  united  these  hospital-sisters  under 
the  rule  of  the  Augustine  Order,  making  them  amenable  to  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  The  novitiate  or  training 
of  a  Saur  Hospitalise  was  of  twelve  years*  duration,  after  which  she 
wa^  allowed  to  make  her  profession.  At  that  time,  and  even  earlier, 
we  find  many  hospitals  expressly  founded  for  the  reception  of  the 
sick  pilgrims  and  wounded  soldiers  returning  from  the  East,  and 
bringing  with  them  strange  and  hitherto  unknown  forms  of  disenae 
and  suffering.  Some  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  France  and  the  Ne- 
therlands originated  in  this  purpose,  and  were  all  served  by  tb^ 
Hospitalieres ;  and  to  this  day  the  Hotel  Dieu,  with  its  one  thousand 
beds,  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  with  its  seven  hundred  beds,  and^at 
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of  La  JPUie,  with  its  six  hundsed  bedsj  are  served  by  the  same  sister- 
hood, under  whose  care  they  were  originally  placed  centuries  ago. 

For  about  five  hundred  years  the  institution  of  the   Damei  or 
Saturs  jHotpitalihres  remained  the  only  one  of  its  kind.     During  this 
period  it  had  greatly  increa<<ed  its  numbers,  and  extended  all  through 
western  Christendom  ;  still  it  did  not  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  age ; 
and  the  thirteenth  eentury,  fruitful  in  all  those  results  which  a  cumbi. 
n&tion  of  wide-spread  suffering  and  religious  ferment  naturally  pro- 
duces,  saw  the  rise  of  another  community  of  compassionate  women 
destined  to  exercise  a  far  wider  influence.    These  were  the  Scmrs 
Grises  or  Grey  Sisters,  so  called  at  first,  from  the  original  colour  of 
their  dress.     Their  origin  was  this :— the  Franciscans  (and  other  re- 
gular  orders)  admitted  into  their  community  a  third  or  secular  class. 
who  did  not  seclude  themselves  in  cloisters,  who  took  no  vows  of 
celibacy,  but  were  simplv  bound  to  submit  to  certain  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  united  together  in  works  of  charity^  devoting  themselves 
to  visiting  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  or  at  their  own  homes,  and  doing 
good  wherever  and  whenever  oalled  upon.     Women  of  all  classes 
were  enrolled  in  this  sbterhood.     Queens,  princesses,  ladies  of  rank, 
wives  of  burghers,  as  well  as  poor  widows  and  maidens.     The  higher 
class  and  the  married  women  occasionally  served ;  the  widows  and 
unmarried  devoted  themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  duties  of  nursinsr 
the  uck  in  the  hospitals.    Gradually  it  became  avocation  apart,  and 
a  novitiate  or  training  of  from  one  to  three  years  was  required  to  tit 
them  for  their  profession. 

The  origin  of  the  B^guines,  so  well  known  in  Flanders,  is  uncertain ; 
bat  they  seem  to  have  existed  as  hospital  sisters  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  to  have  been  settled  in  communities  at  Liege  and  elsewhere 
in  1 17S«  They  wear  a  particular  dress,  (the  black  jgown,  and  white 
hood,)  but  take  no  vows,  and  may  leave  the  community  at  any  time,.i-. 
a  thing  which  rarely  happens. 

No  one  who  has  travelled  in  Flanders,  visited  Ghent,  Bruges,  Brus- 
sels,or  indeed  anv  of  the  Netherlandish  towns,  will  forget  the  singular 
appearance  of  these,  sometimes  young  and  handsome,  but  alwavs 
staid,  respectable-looking  women,  walking  about  protected  by  the 
nniversal  reverence  of  the  people,  and  busied  in  their  compassionate 
vocation.  In  their  few  moments  of  leisure  the  B8guines  are  allowed 
to  make  laoe  and  cultivate  flowers,  and  they  act  under  a  strict  self- 
constituted  government,  maintained  by  strict  traditional  forms.  All 
the  hospitals  in  Flanders  are  served  by  these  Beguines.  They  have 
besides,  attached  to  their  houses,  hospitals  of  their  own,  with  a 
medical  staff  of  physicians  and  surceons,  under  whose  direction,  in 
all  cases  of  difficulty,  the  sisters  admmister  relief;  and  of  the  humility,  ' 
skill,  And  tenderness  with  which  they  do  administer  it,  I  have  never 
heard  but  one  opinion ;  nur  did  I  ever  meet  with  any  one  who  had 
travelled  in  Uiose  countries  who  did  not  wish  that  some  system  of 
the  kind  could  be  transferred  to  England. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  (about  1443),  when  Flanders  was  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  a  few  of  the  Beguines 
were  summoned  from  Bruges  to  Beaune  to  take  charge  of  the  great 
hospit^  founded  there  by  BoUin,  the  Chancellor  of  Philip  the  Good. 
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They  were  goon  joined  by  others  (torn  the  n«ighboariiig  di^trieU* 
and  this  community  of  nurses  obtained  the  name  of  8cnar$  de  Ste* 
Marthe,  Sisters  of  St.  Martha.  It  is  worth  notice  that  Marfliay  who 
is  represented  In  Scripture  as  troubled  about  household  eares  wbiie 
her  sisterMary  "  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  heard  his  words,*  was 
early  chosen  as  the  patroness  of  those  who,  instead  of  deroting  them- 
selves to  a  cloistered  life  of  prayer  and  conteinplation,  wa«  bound  by 
a  religious  obligation  to  active  secular  duties.  The  hospital  of  Beaaae, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  managed  in  Franoe,  is  atill  served 
by  these  sisters.  Many  hospitals  in  the  South  of  Fraoee,  and  three 
at  Paris,  are  served  by  the  same  community. 

In  Germany,  the  Sisters  of  Oharity  are  styled  *'  Sisters  of  St. 
Elizabeth."  in  honour  of  that  benevolent  enthusiast,  Elisabeth  of 
Hungary, whose  pathetic  story  and  beautifhl  legend  have  been  rendered 
f^mihar  to  us  by  Mr.  Kingsley's  drama.     When  Joseph  II.  suppress- 
ed the  nunneries  throughout  Austria  and  Flanders,  the  Eliaabethaa 
Sisters,  as  well  as  the  Beguines,  were  excepted  by  an  especial  decree^ 
^  because  of  the  usefulnes  of  their  vocation.**     At  Vienna,  a  few 
years  ago,  I  had'the  opportunity,  throuffh  the  kindness  of  a  disUn- 
guished  physician,  of  visiting  one  of  the  bouses  of  these  Elizabetlnn 
Bisters — There  was  an  hospiul  attached  to  it  of  fifty  beds,  which 
had  received  about  450  patients  during  the  year.    Nothing  eoekt 
exceed  the  propriety,  order,  and  cleanliness,  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment.   On  the  ground  £oor  was  an  extensive  *'  Pharmaeie,**  a  sort  of 
Apothecaries'  Hall ;  part  of  this  was  divided  off  by  a  long  table  or 
counter,  and  surrounded  by  shelves  filled  with  drugs,  much  like  an 
apothecary's  shop ;  behind  the  counter  two  Sistersi  with  their  sleeves 
tucked  up,  were  busy  weighing  and  compounding  medlmnes^  with 
such  a  aelicacy,  neatness,  and  exactitude  as  women  use  in  these 
matters.    On  the  outside  of  this  counter)  seated  on  benehes  or  stand* 
log,  were  a  number  of  sick  and  infirm,  pale,  dirty,  rigged  patients  ; 
and  among  them  moved  two  other  Sisters^  speaking  to  eaoh  indi- 
vidually in  a  low  gentle  voices  and  with  a  quiet  authority  of  manner, 
that  in  itself  had  something  tran<|uUli6in^.    A  phvsloian  and  augeoo, 
appointed  by  the  Government,  visited  this  hospitsJ,  and  were  resortHi 
to  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  where  operations  were  neoeasary.    Here 
was  another  instance  in  which  men  and  women  worked  tmther 
harmoniously  and  efficiently.    Howard,  in  describing  the  pnaciMl 
hospital  at  liyons,  which  he  praises  ^r  its  excellent  and  kindly 
management,  as  being  **  so  clean  and  so  quiet,"  tells  ns  that,  at  that 
time  0776),  he  found  it  attended  by  nine  physioians  and  surgeons, 
and  managed  by  twelve  Sisters  of  Gharitjr.    "  There  were  Sisters 
who  made  up,  as  well  as  administered,  all  the  medicine  prescribed ; 
for  which  purpose  there  was  a  laboratory  and  apotheoaryVshop^  the 
neatest  and  most  elegantly  fitted  up  that  can  be  conceived. " 

Louise  de  Marillac— better  known  as  Madame  Legras,  when  left 
a  widow  in  the  prime  of  life,  could  find,  like  Angela  da  Breaei%  no 
better  refuge  from  sorrow  than  in  active  duties,  undertaken  *'for 
the  love  of  Qod.*'  She  desired  to  join  the  Hospitaliereiy  and  was 
met  at  the  outset  by  difficulties,  and  even  horrors,  which  would  hnve 
extinguished  a  less  ardent  vocation,  a  less^  determined  will.     She  set 
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herself  to  remedy  the  eYiIs,  instead  of  sbrhiking  from  them.     She 
was  assisted  and  encouraged  in  her  good  work  hy  a  man  endued  with 
great  ability  and  piety,  enthusiasm  equal,  and  moral  influence  even 
superior,  to  her  own.     This  was  the  famous  Vincent  de  Paul,  who 
had  been  occupied  for  vears  with  a  scheme  to  reform  thoroughly  the 
prisons  and  the  hospitals  of  France.     In  Madame  Legras  he  fx>und 
a  most  efficient  coadjutor.     With  her  charitable  impuhtes  and  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  she  united  qualities  not  always,  not  often,  found 
in  union  with  them :  a  calm  and  patient  temperament,  and  that  ad- 
ministrative faculty,  indispensable  in  those  who  are  called  to  such 
prif  ileged  work.    She  wai^  |)articularly  distnguished  by  a  power  of 
selecting  and  preparing  the  instruments,  and  combining  the  means, 
throu^  wfaicn  she  was  to  carry  out  her  admirable  purpose.    With 
Tincent   de    Paul   and   Madame  Legras  was  associated  another 
person,  Madame  Ooussaut,    who    besieged    the    Archbishop    of 
Paris  till  what  was  refused  to  reason  was  granted  to  importunity, 
and  thej  were  permitted  to  introduce  various  improvements  into  the 
administraticm  of  the  hospitals.     Vincent  de  Paul  and  Louise  Legras 
succeeded  at  last  in  constituting,  not  on  a  new,  but  on  a  renovated 
basis,  the  order  of  HosjMtali^es,  since  known  as  the  Sisterhood  9f 
^Charity.    A  lower  class  of  sisters  were  trained  to  act  under  the 
direction  of  the  more  intelligent  and  educated  women.    Within 
twenty  years  this,  new  community  had  two  hundred  houses  and 
hospitals  ;   in  a  few  years  more  it  had  spread  over  all  Europe, 
Madame  Legfras  died  m  1660.    Already  before  her  death  the  women 
prepared  and  trained  under  her  instructions,  and  under  the  directioti 
of  Vincent  de  Paul  (and  here  we  hare  another  instance  of  the  suc- 
cessful conamunion  of  labour),  had  proved  their  efAcieney  on  some 
extraordinary  occasions.      In  the  campangpis  of  1652  and  1658  they 
were  sent  to  the  field  of  battle,  in  groups  of  two  and  four  together, 
to  assist  the  wounded.     They  were  invited  into  the  besieged  towns 
to  take  charge  of  the  military  hospitals.    They  were  particularly 
conspicuous  at  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  and  in  the  military  hosplUtu 
established  by  Anne  of  Austria  at  Fontainebleau.     When  the  plague 
broke  out  in  Poland  in  1672>  they  were  sent  to  direct  the  hospitals 
at  Warsaw,  and  to  take  charge  of  tne  orphans,  and  were  thus  in- 
troduced into  Eastern  Europe ;   and,  stranger  than  all !  they  were 
even  sent  to  the  prison*-infirmaries  where  the  branded  formats  and 
condemned  felonb  lay  cursing  and  writhing  in  their  fetters.    This 
was  amission  for  Sisters  of  Charity  which  may  startle  the  refined,  or 
confined,  notions  of  Englishwomen  in  the  nineteenth  century.     It  is 
not,  I  believe,  generallv  known  in  this  country  that  the  same  experi- 
ment has  been  late]^  tried>  and  with  success,  in  the  prisons  of  Pied- 
mont, where  the  Sisters  were  first  emploved  to  nurse  the  wretched 
criminals  perishing  with  disease  and  despair  ;    afterwards,    and 
during  convalescence,  to  read  to  them,  to  teach  them  to  read  and  to 
knit,  and  in  some  cases  to  sing.    The  hardest  of  these  wretches  had 
probably  some  remembrance  of  a  mother's  voice  and  look  thus  re- 
called, or  he  could  at  least  feel  gratitude  for  sympathy  from  a  purer, 
higher  nature.    As  an  element  of  reformation,  I  might  almost  say 
or  regeneration,  this  use  of  the  feminine  influence  has  been  found 
^cient  where  all  other  means  had  failed. 
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In  my  former  lecture  I  mentioned  seYeral  of  the  most  famous  of 
these  hospitals :  during  mj  last  visit  to  Paris  1  visited  an  bospita] 
which  I  had  not  before  seen, — the  hospital  Laborrissi^re;^  which  ap- 
]>eare<i  to  me  a  model  of  all  that  a  civil  hospital  ought  to  be,  dean, 
;iirj,  light,  and  lofty,  above  all,  cheerful.  I  should  observe  that 
generali V  in  the  hospitals  served  by  Sisters  of  Charity,  there  is  ever 
an  air  of  cheerfulness  caused  by  their  own  sweetness  of  temper  and 
voluntarv  devotion  to  their  work.  At  the  time  that  I  visited  thii 
hospital  It  contained  612  patients,  300  men  and  312  women,  in  two 
ranges  of  building  divided  by  a  very  pretty  g^den.  The  whole 
interior  management  is  entrusted  to  twenty-five  trained  Sisters  of 
the  same  Order  as  those  who  serve  the  ti6tei-Dieu.  There  are 
besides  about  forty  servants,  men  and  women, — men  to  do  the  rough 
work,  and  male  nurses  to  assist  in  the  men's  wards  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Sisters.  There  are  three  physicians  and  two 
surgeons  in  constant  attendance,  a  steward  or  comptroller  of  a&» 
counts,  and  other  officers.  To  complete  this  picture,  I  ^  most  add 
that  the  hospital  Laborrissi^re  was  founded  bv  a  lady,  a  rich  heiress, 
a  married  woman  too,  whose  husband,  after  her  death  carried  out 
her  intentions  to  the  utmost  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  She  had  the 
assistance  of  the  best  architects  in  France  to  plan  her  buildioff :  me> 
dical  and  scientific  men  had  aided  her  with  their  counsels,  what  the 
feminine  instinct  of  compassion  had  conceived  was  by  the  manly 
intellect  planned  and  ordered,  and  Sffain  by  female  aid  administered. 
In  all  its  arrangements  this  hospitalappeared  to  me  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  combined  working  of  men  and  women. 

In  contrast  with  this  splendid  foundation,  I  will  mention  another 
not  less  admirable  in  its  way. 

When  I  was  at  Vienna,  I  saw  a  small  hospital  helonginff  to  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  there.  The  beginning  had  neen  very  modest,  two 
of  the  Sisters  having  settled  in  a  small  old  house.  Sieveral  of  the 
adjoining  buildings  were  added  one  after  the  other,  connected  by 
wooden  corridors :  the  only  new  part  which  had  any  appearance  of 
being  adapted  to  its  purpose  was  the  infirmary,  in  which  were  fifty* 
two  patients,  twenty-six  men  and  twenty-sis  women,  besides  nine  beds 
for  cholera.  There  were  ^ftj  Sisters,  of  whom  one-half  were  en* 
ployed  in  the  house,  and  the  other  half  were  going  their  rounds 
amongst  the  poor,  or  nursing  the  sick  in  private  houses.  There  was 
a  nurserv  for  infants,  whose  mothers  were  at  work  ;  a  day  school  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  girls,  in  which  only  knitting  and  sewing  were 
taught ;  all  clean,  orderly,  and,  above  all,  cheerful.  There  was  a 
dispensary,  where  two  of  the  Sisters  were  employed  in  making  up 
prescriptions,  homoeopathic  and  allopathic.  There  was  a  large  airy 
kitchen,  where  three  of  the  Sisters  with  two  assistants  were  cooking. 
There  were  two  priests  and  two  physicians.  So  that,  in  fact^  under 
this  roof  we  had  the  elements  on  a  small  scale  of  an  English  work- 
house ;  but  very  different  was  the  spirit  which  animated  it« 

Before  I  leave  Piedmont,  1  must  mention  two  more  hospitals, 
because  of  the  contrast  they  afford,  which  will  aptly  illustrate  the 
principle  I  am  endeavouring  to  advocate. 

The  hospital  of  St.  John  at  Yercelli,  which  I  had  the  opportuoitj 
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of  inspecting  minutely,  left  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind.  At  the 
time  I  visited  it,  it  contained  nearly  400  patients.  There  was  be* 
5itie»,  in  an  acUacent  building,  a  school  and  hospital  for  poor  chil* 
drvn.  The  whole  interior  econom}*  cf  these  two  hospitals  was  under 
the  uianag^emtint  of  eighteen  women,  with  a  stafi  of  assistants  both 
uiale  and  female.  The  superior,  a  very  handsome,  intelligent  wo- 
man,  bad  been  trained  at  Paris,  and  had  presided  over  this  provincial 
ho:ipital  for  eleven  years.  There  was  the  same  cheerfulness  which  I 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  all  institutions  where  the  relieious 
and  feminine  elements  were  allowed  to  influence  the  material  admin- 
istration ;  and  everything  was  exquisitely  clean, airy,  and  comfortable. 
In  thift  instance  the  dispensary  (PhartnacieJ  was  managed  by  apo* 
thecariesi  and  not  by  the  women. 

Now,  in  contrast  with  this  hospital  I  will  describe  a  famous 
hospital  at  Turin.  It  is  a  recent  building,  with  all  tlie  latest 
improvements,  and  considered,  in  respect  to  6tnes8  for  its  pur- 
pose, as  a  che/'itauvre  of  architecture.  The  contrivances  and 
material  appliances  for  the  sick  and  convalescent  were  exhibited 
to  me  as  the  wonder  and  boast  of  the  ciij :  certainly  they 
were  most  ingenious.  The  management  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  gentlemen ;  under  them  a  numerous  staff  of  priests  and 
physicians.  1  wo  or  three  female  servants  of  the  lowest  class  were 
sweeping  and  cleaning.  In  the  convalescent  wards  I  saw  a  great 
deal  of  card-playing.  All  was  formal,  cold,  clean,  and  silent ;  no 
cheerful,  kindly  faces,  no  soft  low  voices,  no  light  active  figures  were 
hovering  round.  I  left  the  place  with  a  mehmcholy  feelmg,  shared 
ss  1  found  by  those  who  were  with  me.  One  of  them,  an  accom- 
plished physician,  felt  and  candidly  acknowledged  the  want  of  female 
influence  here. 

One  of  the  directors  of  the  great  military  hospital  at  Turin  told 
me  that  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  best  deeds  of  his  life,  that  he 
had  recommended,  and  carried  through,  the  employment  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  in  this  institution.  Before  the  introduction  of 
these  ladies,  the  sick  soldiers  had  been  nursed  by  orderlies  sent  from 
the  neighbouring  barracks^men  chosen  because  they  were  unfit  for 
other  work.  The  most  riffid  discipline  was  necessary  to  keep  them 
io  order ;  and  the  dirt,  neglect,  and  general  immorality  were  friffht*. 
fol.  Any  change  was,  however,  resisted  by  the  military  and  medical 
authorities,  till  the  invasion  of  the  cholera :  then  the  orderlies  became, 
most  of  them,  useless,  distracted,  and  almost  paralysed  with  terror. 
Some  devoted  Sisters  of  Charity  were  introduced  in  a  moment  of 
perplexity  and  panic ;  then  ^1  went  well— i>ropriety,  cleanliness,  and 
comfort  prevailed.  "  No  day  passes,"  said  my  informant,  **  that  X 
du  not  bless  Qod  for  the  change  which  I  was  the  humble  instrument 
of  accomplishing  in  this  place  T' 

Very  similar  was  the  information  I  received  relative  to  the  naval 
hospital  at  Qenoa ;  but  1  had  not  the  opportunity  of  visiting  it. 

Another  excellent  hospital  at  Turin,  that  of  St.  John,  contained, 
when  1  visited  it,  400  patients,  a  nearly  equal  number  of  men  and 
women.  There  were,  besides,  a  separate  ward  for  sick  children, 
sod  two  wards  containing  about  sixty  '' incurables"«-the  bedridden 
and  helpless  poor,  of  the  same  class  which  find  refuge  in  our  work- 
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houses.  The  whole  of  this  large  establishment  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  twent j-two  religious  uromen>  with  a  staff  of  about  fortj-nre 
assistants,  men  and  women,  and  a  large  number  of  medical  men  and 
students.  All  was  clean,  and  neat*  and  cheerful.  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  neatness  with  which  the  food  was  served ;  men  brought 
it  up  in  large  travs,  but  the  ladies  themselves  distributed  it.  Some 
friends  of  the  poor  sick  were  near  the  beds.  I  remember  beiinr 
touched  by  the  sight  of  a  little  dog  which,  with  its  fore-paws  resting 
on  the  bed  and  a  pathetic  wistful  expression  In  its  drooping  face, 
kept  its  eyes  steadfastly  lixed  on  the  sick  man  ;  a  girl  was  kneeling 
beside  him,  to  whom  one  of  the  Sisters  was  speaking  words  of  com- 
fort.* . 

In  this  hospital  and  others  I  hare  found  an  excellent  arrangemeDt 
for  the  night-watch  i  it  was  a  large  sentry-box  of  an  octaffon  shape, 
looking  each  way,  the  upper  part  all  of  glass,  but  furmahed  vith 
curtains :  and  on  a  kind  of  dresser  or  table  were  arranged  writing 
materials,  all  kinds  of  medicine  and  restoratives  which  might  be  t^ 
quired  in  haste,  and  a  supply  of-  linen,  napkins,  &c.  Here  two 
Sisters  watched  all  night  long  |  here  the  accounts  were  kept  and  tb« 
private  business  of  the  wards  carried  on  in  the  daytime :  a  certain 
degree  of  privacy  was  thus  secured  for  the  ladies  on  duty  when  neees- 
sary.  The  Superior,  whom  we  should  oall  the  roatroa,  was  in 
elderly  woman,  wearing  the  same  simple  convenient  relMous  dre» 
as  the  others,  and  only  recognised  by  the  large  bunch  of  keys  at  her 
girdle. 

•   The  Marchese  A ,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Hospice  di  h 

MatemHi,  described  to  me  in  terms  of  horror  the  state  in  which  be 

*  Go  into  yon  ^>acious  hospital,  provided  with  all  that  wealth,  snd 
skill,  and  knowledge  can  combine  to  heal  or  to  ameliorate  bodily  solTer- 
ing :  see  the  floors  how  clean,  the  linen  how  spotless,  the  beds  \mw 
ComfortaMe  1  the  most  celebrated  of  our  surgeons  and  physicians  are  in 
attendance ;  students  from  every  part  of  England  crowd  thither  ;_iti9 
one  of  the  best  of  our  medical  schools.  Let  us  approach  a  bed ;— it  ii  s 
poor  pale  giri,  dying  of  a  slow  decline ;  the  hiw  been  stretched  there  fix 
eleven  months  $  the  chaplain  duly  visits  her  onoe  or  twioe  a  wedk  ia 
her  turn,  for  he  has  about  five  hundred  other  human  souls  to  attend  V^ 
The  physician,  as  he  goes  his  rounds,  jtats  her  on  the  head ;  a^s  her,  in 
a  tone  of  unusual  pity,  the  usual  queptions ;  then,  perhaps,  turns  totvo 
or  three  students  who  follow  hiro,  and  almost  aloud  expresses  his  wonder 
to  find  her  still  alive.  The  nurse  du!y  administers  the  prescription,  and 
on  pain  of  dismissal  sees  that  every  want  is  attended  to.  Is  nothing  else 
ne<nled?  Is  anything  else  supplied?  A  melancholy  religious  tnict» 
perhaps :  but  for  the  spontaneous  action  of  mind  Upon  mind,-l4brtender, 
human,  sympathising  love,— for  help  to  the  sinking  spirit, — ^wh^re  uc 
they  ?  It  is  no  answer  to  appeal  to  individnal  cases  i  to  cite  one  or  two 
ho^atala,  in  wiuch  thoughtfiU.  and  kindly  women  of  the  hi|^er  dsnei 
have  heen  permitted  to  visit ;— in  which  the  superior  inte Uept  asd  s4- 
pioistrative  faculties  of  the  matron  for  the  time  being  have  eKefrised  so 
improving  influence.  These  are  the  exceptions ;  and  until  larger,  h^ber 
principles  of  action  are  generally  recognised,  they  will  continue  to  be 
accidental  exceptions  to  the  prev^ence  of  a  narrow-minded  mechanictl 
system.— 5ee  Sisters  of  Charity*    Pre/ace,  p,  VI. 
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bad  found  the  establishment  when  under  the  management  of  a  board 
of  governors  who  employed  hired  matrons  and  nurses.  At  last,  in 
despair*  he  sent  for  some  trained  Sisters,  ten  of  whom,  with  a  Su- 
perior, Q^w  directed  the  whole  in  that  spirit  of  order,  cheerfulness, 
and  unremitting  attention,  which  belongs  to  them.  The  Marchese 
particularlj  dwelt  on  their  economy.  "W%  cannot,"  said  he,  <*  give 
them  unlimited  means  (xUifondi  u  diicretion),  for  these  good  ladies 
think  that  all  should  go  to  the  poor  ;  bat  if  we  allow  them  a  fixed 
sum»  we  find  they  can  do  mere  with  that  sum  then  we  could 
have  believed  possible,  and  they  never  go  beyond  it :  they  are  ad* 
mirable  accountants  and  economists.** 

I  could  relate  much  more  of  what  I  have  seen  in  hospitals  at  home 
and  abroad :  but  this  Lecture  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  only,  and 
for  this  purpose  I  have  said  enough.  Yet,  before  I  pass  on  to  another 
part  of  my  subject*  I  must  be  allowed  to  make  one  or  two  observa* 
tions  on  the  testimony  before  me  relative  to  the  moral  and  medical 
efficiency  of  the  lady-nurses  seat  to  the  East. 

In  the  midst  of  many  differences  of  opinion,  in  one  thin^  all  are 
a^eed :  all  to  whom  I  have  spokei^,  without  one  exception,  bear 
witness  to  the  salutary  influence  exercised  by  the  lady>nurses  over 
the  men,  and  the  submission  and  gratitude  or  the  patients.  In  the 
most  violent  attacks  of  fever  and  delirium,  when  the  orderlies  could 
not  hold  them  down  in  their  beds,  the  mere  presence  of  one  of  these 
hkdies,  instead  of  being  exciting,  had  the  effect  of  instantlv  calming 
the  spirits  and  subduing  the  most  refractory.  It  is  allowed  also  that 
theie  ladies  had  the  power  to  repress  swearing  and  bad  and  coarse 
language ;  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  brandy  and  raka  into  the 
wards  ;  to  open  the  hearts  of  the  sullen  and  desperate  to  contrition 
and  responsive  kindness.  The  facts  are  recorded,  and  remain  un- 
contradicted ;  but  the  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  does 
not  seem  to  have  struck  our  medical  men. 

With  regard  to  the  feeling  between  the  nurses  and  the  patients, 
here  is  a  page  of  testimony  which  ean  hardly  be  read  without  emo- 
tion. 

*'  We  have  attended  many  hundreds  of  the  sick  in  the  British 
srmy,  suffering  under  levery  form  of  disease — the  weary,  wasting, 
low  typhus  fever  or  dysentery  ;  or  the  agonies  of  the  frost  bite ;  and 
they  were  surrounded  by  every  accummation  of  misery.  For  the 
fevered  lips  there  was  no  ooohng  drink,  for  the  sinking  frame  no 
Btrengtbenine  food,  for  the  wounded  limb  no  soft  pillow,  for  many 
no  watchful  nands  to  help ;  but  never  did  we  hear  a  murmur  pass 
their  Ups.  Those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  nurse  them  noticed  only 
obedience  to  orders,  respectful  gratitude,  patience,  and  the  most 
self-denying  consideration  for  those  who  ministered.  Even  when  in 
sa  apparently  dying  state  they  would  look  up  in  our  faces  and  smile." 
She  adds  in  another  place,  with  deep  natural  feeling,  **  It  was  so 
aad  to  see  them  die  one  after  another  x  we  learned  to  love  them  so  P 
"  We  were  trained**  she  says, ''  under  the  hospital  nurses  at  home 
receiving  our  mstrnction  from  them ;  and  what  we  saw .  there  of  dis- 
obedience to  medical  orders  and  cruelty  to  patients  would  fill  pages, 
sad  make  you  shudder,**      **  More  of  evil  lanj^uage  was  heard  m  one 
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hour  in  a  London  hospital  than  met  my  ears  daring  montbs  in  i 
military  one.** 

The  drawbacks  in  r^ard  to  our  Totunteer  ladies,  were  not  want 
of  sense  nor  want  of  zeal,  but  the  want  of  robust  health,  experience, 
and  sufficient  training. 

The  experiment  of  a  staff  of  the  volunteer  lady-nurses  from  St. 
John's  House,*  with  paid  and  trained  nurses  under  their  orders*  has 
lately  been  mad^  in  King*s  College  Hospital.  I  think  1  may  aav  that 
it  has  so  far  succeeded.  I  have  tne  testimony  of  one  of  the  geotlemeii 
filling  a  high  official  situation  at  the  hospital,  (and  who  waa  at  first 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  these  ladies,  or  at  least  most  doabtfui 
or  their  success,)  that  they  have  up  to  this  time  succeeded ;  that 
atrong  prejudices  have  been  overcome,  that  there  has  been  a  puri* 
i^ing  and  harmonising  influence  at  work  since  their  arriTal.  The 
testimony  borne  by  the  ladies  themselves  to  the  courtesy  of  the  me- 
dical men  and  the  students,  and  the  entire  harmony  with  which  they 
now  work  together,  struck  me  even  more. 

The  same  conquest  was  obtained  by  the  volunteer  ladies  in  the 
East.  One  of  them  says,  **  So  misrepresented  were  the  army-tar- 
eeons  that  the  Sisters  and  Ladies  feared  them  more  than  anj  other 
horrors."  *'  We  were  told  to  expect  rebuff,  discouragemeot*  even 
insult.  We  never  during  this  whole  year  experienced  an/  other 
than  assistance,  encouragement,  gentlemany  treatment,  and,  from 
many,  the  most  cordial  kindness.**  Of  course  there  were  some  ex- 
ceptions, but  this  was  to  be  expected;  and  in  reference  to  the 
pnnciple  for  which  I  am  now  pleading,  "  the  communion  of  labour,*^ 
I  consider  this  testimony  very  satisfactory* 

So  far  for  the  effects  of  woman's  work  in  the  Hospita], 
let  us  now  see  what  she  has  done  in  the  Gaol  and  in  the 
Asylum : — 

•  A  prison  governed  chiefly  by  women— 4nd  the  women  as  well  as 
the  men  who  directed  it  responsible  only  to  the  Government,  aad 
not  merely  subordinate  like  the  female  officers  in  our  prisons — ^was  a 
singular  spectacle ;  and  1  hope  it  will  be  distinctly  understood  that 
in  describmg  what  I  have  seen,  it  is  not  with  any  idea  that  these 
arrangements  could  be,  or  ought  to  be,  exactly  imitated  among  us. 
I  only  suggest  the  facts  as  illustrative  of  the  principle  I  advocate, 
and  as  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  humane  and  philosophic 
tliinkers. 

This  prison  at  Neudorf  is  an  experiment  which  as  yet  has  only  had 
a  three  years'  trial,  but  it  has  so  compjetely  succeeded  up  to  this 
time  that  thev  are  preparing  to  orffanise  eleven  other  prisons  on  the 
same  plan.  From  a  conversation  I  had  with  one  of  the  Oovernmeat 
officers,  I  could  understand  that  the  economy  of  Uie  administratSon 
is  a  strong  recommendation,  as  well  as  the  moral  success.  Its  origin 
U  worth  mentioning.  It  b<^an  by  the  efforts  made  bv  two  humane 
kdies  to  find  a  refuge  for  those  wretched  creatures  of  their  own  sex 

*  The  training  institution  for  nurses,  in  Queen  Square,  Westminster. 
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who,  after  undergoing  their  term  of  punishment,  were  cast  out  of 
the  prisons.  These  liulies,  not  finding  at  hand  any  persons  prepared 
to  carrj  out  their  views*  sent  to  France  for  two  women  of  areiigious 
order  which  was  founded  for  the  reformation  of  lost  and  depraved 
women  ;  and  two  of  the  Sisters  were  sent  from  Anvers  accordingly. 
After  a  while  this  small  institntion  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
OoTernment.  It  was  tal^en  in  hand  offieially»  enlarged,  and  organised 
as  a  prison  as  well  as  a  penitentiary ;  the.  original  plan  being  strictly 
adhered  toy  and  the  same  management  retained. 

At  the  time  that  I  visited  it,  this  prison  consisted  of  several  dif* 
ferent  buildinffs  and  a  large  garden  enclosed  by  high  walls.  The 
inmates  were  divided  into  three  classes  completely  sepiurated.  The 
first  were  the  criminals,  the  most  desperate  characters,  brought 
there  from  the  orisons  at  Vienna,  and  the  very  refuse  of  those 
priaoae.  They  haa  been  brought  there  six  or  ei^ht  at  a  time,  fettered 
hand  and  foot,  and  guarded  by  soldiers  and  policemen. 

The  second  class,  drafted  from  tiie  first,  were  called  the  penitents ; 
they  were  allowed  to  assist  in  the  house,  to  cook,  and  to  wash,  and 
to  work  in  the  garden,  which  last  was  a  great  boon.  There  were 
more  than  fifty  of  this  class. 

The  third  class  were  the  voluntaries,  those  who,  when  their  term 
of  punishment  and  penitence  had  expired,  preferred  remaining  in  the 
house,  and  were  allowed  to  do  so.  They  were  employed  in  work  of 
which  a  part  of  the  profit  was  retained  for  their  benefit  There 
were  abont  twelve  or  fourteen  of  this  class.  The  whole  number  of 
criminals  then  in  the  prison  exceeded  200,  and  they  expected  more 
the  next  daj. 

To  manage  theee  unhappy,  disordered,  perverted  creatures,  there 
were  twelve  women,  assisted  hj  three  chaplains,  a  surgeon,  and  a 
physician :  none  of  the  men  resided  in  the  house,  but  visited  it  every 
day.    The  soldiers  and  police  officers,  who  had  been  sent  in  the  first 
instance  as  guards  and  jailors,  had  been  dismissed.     The  dignity, 
good  sense,  patience,  and  tenderness  of  this  female  board  of  manage- 
ment were  extraordinary.    The  ventilation  and  the  cleanliness  were 
perfect ;  while  the  food,  beds,  and  furniture  were  of  the  very  coarsest 
idnd.    The  medical  supervision  was  important,  where  there  was  as 
much  disease— of  friffhtfol,  physical  disease-  as  there  was  of  moral 
disease,  crime,  and  misery.    There  was  a  surgeon  and  phvsician,  who 
visited  daily.     There  was  a  dispensary,  under  the  care  of  two  Sisters 
who  acted  as  chief  nurses  and  apothecaries.     One  of  these  was  busy 
With  the  sick,  the  other  went  round  with  me.  8he  was  a  little,  active 
woman,  not  more  than  two  or  three  and  thirty,  with  a  most  cheerful 
face  and  bright,  kind,  dark  eyes.    8he  had  been  two  years  in  the 
prison,  and  had  previously  received  a  careful  training  of  five  years — 
three  years  in  tne  general  duties  of  her  vocation,  and  two  years  of 
medical  training.  She  spoke  with  ^eat  intelligence  of  the  differences 
of  individual  temperament,  requiring  a  different  medical  and  moral 
treatment. 

The  Bister  who  superintended  the  care  of  the  criminals  was  the 
oldest  I  sawy  and  she  was  bright  looking  also.    The  Superior,  who 
presided  over  the  whole  estwlishment,  had  a  serious  look,  and  a 
pale,  care>wornj  but  perfectly  mild  and  dignified  face. 
40 
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The  difference  between  the  ceunteaancet  of  thoee  eriminal  vio 
had  lately  arriYed,  and  those  who  bad  been  admitted  into  the  diss  of 
penitents,  « as  extraordinary.  The  first  were  either  atapid»  gron, 
and  vacant,  or  absolutely  frightful  from  the  predomiDaoce  of  evil 
propensities.    The  hitter  were  at  least  homanised. 

When  I  expressed  my  aatonishment  that  so  small  a  number  of 
women  could  manage  each  a  set  of  wild  oreatores,  the  answer  wu, 
**  If  we  want  assistance  we  shall  have  it ;  but  it  is  as  eas^  with  our 
system  to  manage  two  hondred  or  three  hundreA  as  one  baadred  or 
fifty/'  She  th«i  added  devoutly»  *^  The  power  is  not  In  owselrts,  it 
is  granted  from  above.*  It  was  plain  that  she  had  the  most  perfect 
faith  in  that  pewer^  and  in  the  text  which  declared  all  things  poMUe 
tofsith 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  here  men  and  women  were  aetiiig 
together ;  that  in  all  the  regulations,  religious  and  sanitary,  there 
was  mutual  aid,  mvtoal  respect,  an  interchange  of  experience  ,  hot 
the  women  were  mibordinate  only  to  the  chief  civil  and  eoelesiaiticil 
authority  X  the  internal  administration  rested  with  them* 

When  I  was  at  Turin,  I  visited  an  institution  for  the  redesspCioD 
of  "  unfortunate  g^rls,''  (as  ther  call  themselves,  poor  cresturst !) 
which  appeared  to  me  peculiarly  saeceesfuL  I  did  not  consider  it 
perfect,  nor  conld  all  its  details  oe  imitated  here.  Yet  some  of  the 
natural  principles,  recognised  and  carried  out,  appeared  to  me  aioit 
important.  It  seemed  to  have  achieved  for  female  vietims  and  delia- 
quents  what  Mettrai  has  done  for  those  of  the  other  sex. 

This  institution  (called  at  Turin  ii  Refugio,  the  Refuge)  wu 
founded  nearly  thirty  years  ago  ^  a  **  good  Christian/'  whose  asas 
was  not  given  to  me,  but  who  stiU  lives,  a  very  old  man.  When  kb 
means  were  exhausted  he  had  recourse  to  tfaie  Marquiso  de  Bsrol 
who  has  firom  that  time  devoted  her  life,  and  the  gresAer  psxt  of  hw 
possessions,  to  the  objects  of  this  institution. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fry  there  may  be  found  a  letter  wMtk 
Madame  de  Barol  addressed  to  her  on  the  subject  of  this  inrtitoties 
and  its  objects,  when  it  had  existed  for  three  or  Ibnr  years  osij. 
The  letter  is  dated  1839,  and  is  verv  interesting*  Madame  de  Bsroi 
told  me  candidly,  in  1855,  that  in  the  commenoeuent  she  had  made 
mistakes ;  she  had  been  too  severe.  It  had  required  twenty  yesn  of 
reflection,  experience,  and  the  most  able  assistance^  to  work  oat  her 
purposes. 

The  institution  began  on  a  small  scale  with  £tw  inmates ;  it  imr 
covers  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  several  ranges  of  buildingtfer 
various  departments,  all  connected,  and  yet  most  carefully  sepsnited. 
There  are  several  distinct  gardens  enclosed  by  these  boikKngi^  sad 
the  flreen  trees  and  flowers  give  an  appearance  of  cheerfolneai  to  the 
whole.  f 

There  is,  ^ntp  a  refuge  for  casual  and  extreme  wretchedasse.  A 
certificate  from  a  prie»t  or  a  physici^  is  required,  but  oftee  db- 
pensed.with.  I  saw  a  child  brought  into  this  place  by  its  weepiiv 
and  despairing  mother — a  ehild  about  ten  years  old  and  in  a  feerfiu 
state.  There  was  no  certificate  in  this  case,  but  the  wretched  little 
creature  was  taken  in  at  once.    There  is  an  infirmary  adnirsM/ 
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managed  hw  %  good  ph^iician  and  two  medical  Sisters  of  a  relis^ous 
order.  There  are  also  convalescent  wards.  These  parts  or  the 
baildin^^  are  kept  separate,  and  the  inmates  carefolly  classed^  all  the 
jQunger  patients  being  in  a  separate  ward* 

In  the  penitentiary  and  sohools^  forming  the  second  department, 
the  youngs  girls  and  children  are  kept  distinct  from  the  elder  ones* 
and  those  who  had  lately  entered  mm  the  others.  I  saw  abont 
twenty  ffiHs  under  the  age  of  dfteeiij  but  only  a  hw  together  in  one 

room.    Only  i  '  

and  kindly. 

about,  and  I  remember  a  girl  \ 
for  it*  saved  from  her  dinner*    Reading,  writing,  plam  work,  and 
embroidery   are  taught,  also  eookin^^  and  other  domestic  work.    A 
certain  number  assisted  fc^  rotation  m  the  lar^,  lightsome  kitchens 
and  the  general  service  or  the  house,  but  net  till  they  had  been  there 
some  months,  and  had  received  badges  for  good  conduct*   There  are 
three  gradations  of  these  badges  of  merit,  earned  by  various  terms 
of  probation.     It  was  quite  clear  to  me  that  these  badres  were  %orn 
with  pleasure  :  whenever  I  fixed  my  e^ee  upon  the  little  bits  of  red 
or  blue  ribbon,  attached  to  the  dress,  and  smiled  approbation,  I  was 
met  by  a  responsive  smile — sometimes  by  a  deep  modest  blush.    The 
third  and  highest  order  of  merit,  which  was  a  certificate  of  good 
Qonduot  and  steady  industry  dux4nff  three  years  at  least,  conferred 
the  privil^e  of  entering  an  order  destined  to  nurse  the  sick  in  the 
infirmary,  or  entrusted  to  keep  order  in  the  small  classes.  They  had 
also  astill  luffh^  privilege.  And  now  I  come  to  a  part  of  ^he  institution 
which  excited  my  strongest  sympathy  ai^d  admiration.    Appended  to 
it  b  an  infant  hospital  for  the  children  of  the  verv  lowest  orders-r 
ehildren  bom  diseased  or  deformed,  or  maimed  by  accidents, — 
epileptioy  or  crippled.  In  this  hospital  were  thirty-two  poor  suffering 
infantss  earefuUy  ten4ed  by  such  of  the  penitents  as  had  earned  this 
privilooB.     On  ^  rainy  day  I  found  these  poor  Uttle  things  taking 
th^  cEuly  exercise  in  a  Ions  airj  corridor.      Over  the  clean  shining 
floor  was  spread  teiuporaruy  a  piece  of  coarse  grey  drugget  thsS 
their  feet  might  net  slip ;  and  so  they  were  led  along,  creeping,  crawl- 
ing, or  trying  to  walk  or  run,  with  bandaged  headA  and  limba.~care«i 
fully  ^d  tepde^ly  helped  wd  watched  by  the  nurses,  who  were  them- 
lelves  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  religious  Sisters  already 
mentioned. 

There  is  a  good  dispensary,  well  supplied  with  common  medicines, 
iod  served  by  a  well  instructed  Sister  of  Charity,  with  the  help  of 
enepf  tjb»  inmwtes  wboffi  she  bad  trained. 

Aijjr  inmate  is  |ree  to  lefive  ihe  Refuge  whenever  she  pleases*  and 
^ST  be  received  a  second  time,  but  not  a  third  time. 

i  was  told  that  when  these  girls  leave  the  institution,  after  a  pro- 
bation of  tlMree  or  four  years,  there  is  no  difficultv  in  finding  them 
good  places,  as  servants,  cooks,  washerwomen,  and  even  nurses  ;.  but 
aU  do  not  le^v9  it.  Those  who,  af|er  a  residence  of  six  years,  pre- 
ferred to  remun,  might  do  so :  thev  were  devoted  to  a  religious  and 
lahorious  life,  and  lived  in  a  part  of  the  buildihs^  which  had  a  sort  of 
QoiiYentual  sanctity  and  seclusion.  They  are  styled  '*  let  MugdeUineif* 
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f  Magdalens).  I  saw  sixteen  of  such ,  «nd  I  had  the  epportimiff  of 
observing  them.  TheT  were  all  superior  in  countenance  and  or)gmii- 
isation,  and  belonged  i4)parentlT  to  a  better  class.  Tliej  w^re 
averse  to  re-enterinf^  the  world,  had  been  disgusted  and  humiliated 
by  their  bitter  experience  of  vice,  and  disliked  or  were  "unfitted  fior 
servile  occupations.  They  had  a  manufactory  of  arti6cia]  flowcrs» 
were  skilful  embroiderers  and  needlewomen,  and  supported  tikesi- 
selves  by  the  produce  of  their  work.  They  were  no  loog^  objeeto  of 
pitv  or  dependent  on  charity ;  they  had  become  objects  of  respect — 
and  more  than  respect,  of  reverence.  One  of  them  who  had  a  talent 
fw  music,  Madame  de  Barol  had  caused  te  be  properly  mstmcted ; 
she  was  the  organist  of  the  ohapel  wnd  the  music  mistress :  she  bad 
taught  several  of  her  companions  to  sing.  A  pisno  stood  in  th* 
centre  of  the  room,  and  they  executed  a  little  concert  for  us  i  ererf* 
thing  was  done  easily  and  quietly*  without  effort  or  display.  Wheo  I 
looked  is  the  faces  of  these  young  women — the  eldest  was  not  more 
than  thirty-*— so  serene,  so  healthful,  and  in  some  instances  so  dsg^ 
nifiedf  I  found  it  difficult  to  reeall  the  depth  of  misery,  degradatioii, 
and  disease  out  of  which  they  had  risen. 

The  whole  number  of  inmates  was  about  UO  without  reckooii^ 
the  thirty-two  sick  children.  Madame  de  Barol  said  that  this  infani 
hospital  was  a  most  efficient  means  of  thorough  refonn ;  it  called 
out  what  was  best  in  the  disposition  of  the  penitents,  and  was  indeed 
a  test  of  the  character  and  temper* 

Here  fire  tesnlts  which  should  bring  reflection  to  tlie  minds 
of  our  Irish  Poor  Law  Ouardians  and  Prison  Boards,  who 
declare  that  the  Church  is  in  danger,  if  one  of  the  qaiet^ 
gentle,  pious  Sisters  is  admitted  within  the  walls  of  the  Poor 
House  or  of  tlic  Gaol.  Here  are  results  to  show  what  the 
Communion  of  Labor  can  do  when  woman^a  best  ttatare, 
combining  with  man's  best,  thej  become  what  God  intended 
them,  '*  the  supplement  to  each  other."  Socigfy  may  smile  at 
these  results,  it  may  cry  out,  as  it  cried  out,  and  sneer,  and 
with  damning  insinuations  meet  the  brave  offer  of  Miss  Night- 
ingale to  face  disease  and  death,  and  all  discomfort ;  and  yet  in 
reforming  our  Eastern  Hospitals,  a  woman  did  the  worii:,  and 
Bucceededy  where  the  ''hara* headed  Scotch  surgeons/'  and  all 
the  stiff,  routinish,  priggish,  full  and  assistant  surgeons,  foiled, 
though  backed  by  the  rough  hospital  orderlies,  and  the 
drunken  harpies,  called  nurses,  who  raved,  blasphemed,  and 
were  obscene,  around  the  writhing  hero  who  struggled  for  life 
amongst  these  fiends,  or  closed  his  eyes  amid  scenes  and 
sounds  which  exceeded  all  that  is  recorded  in  Howard's  Lagar* 
ttto9y  or  in  Boderiek  Random. 

Oh  I  these  things  all  do  very  well  in  a  Popish  country,  but 
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are  not  suited  to  a  Protestant  state,  where  freedom  of 
individual  action  in  its  fall  development  is  the  very  soalof  the 
rcligioiu  But  is  thia  true  ?  Is  Miss  Nightingale's  success  a 
fiction?  Is  Mary  Carpenter's  triumph  a  fable P  Is  the  St. 
James's  Back  Bagged  School  at  Bristol  a  folly  ?  Is  Mrs. 
Sawyer's  Home  for  Hopeful  Discharged  Female  Prisoners  a 
uiythP  These  are  all  Protestant  Institutions;  in  each  the 
iiulividoal  will  of  the  promoters,  or  helpers,  was  developed, 
and  all  the  chief  agents  are  English. 

>yo  trast,  however,  none  will  contend  that  charity  is  limited 
bv  country — and  as  to  its  being  confined  by  rdigioo,  let  Mrs^ 
Jameson  answer  ; — • 

I  am  no  friend  to  nannerles.    I  do  not  like  eTen  the  idea  of  Pro* 

testant  mioneries,  which  I  have  heard  discussed  and  warmly  advocated, 

I  conceive  that  any  large  number  of  women  shut  up  tc^ther  in  one 

locality,  with  no  occupation  connecting  them  actively  anabenevolently 

with  the  world  of  humanity  outside,  with  all  their  Interests  centred 

within  their  walls,  would  not  mend  each  other,  and  that  such  ao 

atmosphere  could  not  be  perfectly  healthy,  qrfrituidly,  morally,  or 

physically.     There  would  necessarily  ensue,  in  lighter  characters, 

mvolity,  idleness,  and  sick   disordered  fancies ;   and  in  superior 

minds*  ascetic  pride,  gloom,  and  impatience.    But  it  is  very  different 

with  the  active  orders,  and  I  should  certainly  like  to  see  amongst  us 

some  institutions  which,  if  not  exactly  like  them,  should  supply  their 

place* 

la  speakine  on  the  subject  with  Intelligent  and  experienced  men 
and  womeD«  I  have  generally  met  with  the  strongest  sympathy  ;  but 
sometimes  also  with  the  vague,  sweeping  objection,  that  such  com- 
munities are  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  among  Protestants  quite  impracticable.  The  worse  for  us,  if  it 
were  true  ;  but  is  it  true  ? 

The  experiment  ha$  been  tried,  an  attempt  hoi  been  made,  to  found 
»uch  aa  institution  in  a  Protestant  community,  though  not  in  this 
country ;  it  has  not  j^et  stood  the  test  of  centuries,  but  let  us  see 
what  has  been  done  within  a  period  of  thirty  years. 

At  Kaiserswerth  on  the  Rhine,  a  small  town  near  Dusseldorf,  a 
msnufactory  had  been  established  during  the  last  war,  in  which  the 
workmen  employed  were  almost  all  Protestants.    In  1822  the  manu- 
facturer became  bankrupt,  and  the  workmen  were  reduced  to  poverty. 
Their  pastor,  Mr.  Fliedner,  then  a  very  young  maq«  travelled  through 
HoUand  and  England  to  collect  from  sympathising  friends  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  support  a  church  in  his  smiul  parish.     In  this,  we  are 
told,  he  fully  succeeded,  and,  it  is  added,  '*  this  was  th^  smallest 
part  of  the  result  of  his  journey."    While  in  England  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Fry.    It  was  the  meeting  of  two  most  con- 
genial minds,  and  his  attention  was  at  once  turned  to  the  objects 
which  then  occupied  her.    On  his  return  home  he  ori^^nated  at 
Dusseldorf  the  first  society  in  Germany  for  the  improvement  of 
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prison  discipline.  Experience  in  prisoni  pointed  out  to  him  tome 
ways  of  doing  good  which  came  within  his  then  small  means.  He 
had  been  struck  with  compassion  for  the  desolate  condition  of  women 
who, when  discharged  from  prison,  already  depraved  bj  bad  habits  sod 
without  the  means  of  subsiBtence,  *'are  m  a  manner ybroetfbaekbto 
crime."  With  one  female  criminal^  and  on«  yolontstfj  assistant,  k 
funded  his  penitentiary  in  a  little  summer-hoose  in  his  girdeo. 
This  was  in  1833.  In  the  following  year  he  met  with  a  seeond 
yolunteer  assistant,  and  collected  togetner  nine  more  peniteots^  of 
whom  eight  bad  been  more  than  once  in  prison.  This  part  of  the 
institution,  memorable  as  the  first  beginmng  of  an  eitaWUhmsnt 
which  has  since  extended  to  so  many  and  vnrioiu  branches,  bss 
always  been  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  rest.  A  general  hospitil, 
a  lunatic  asylum,  an  orphan  asylum,  an  infant  school,  becsine  n 
many  seminaries  for  training  hospital  nurses,  teachers  (L  a.  instmet* 
ing  sisters),  and  visitors  of  the  poor  (called  parish  deaconesses). 
On  these  I  do  not  dwell  at  present,  for  we  must  confine  OurselTes  to 
the  theme  iu  hand.  It  is  the  hospital  at  Kaiserswerth  which  coo. 
Htitutes  the  most  important  part  of  the  establishment,  and  is  Hkelj 
to  be  the  most  extensive  and  permanent  in  its  effects. 

In  1836  Mr  Fliedner  established  his  hospital  in  the  deserted  mtoli. 
factory.  He  had  been  led  to  think  of  it  partly  from  the  want  of 
good  nurses  for  the  sick ;  partly  fVom  regret,  as  he  said  hlmseU^  to 
see  '*  how  much  good  female  power  was  wasted,^'  partly  from  s  per- 
ception  that  the  women  who  had  voluntarily  comb  forward  to  sisst 
bim  required  a  larger  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  tfaeir  faculties.  He 
b^an,  as  usual,  humbly  enough— with  one  patient  and  one  mme. 
Within  the  first  year  the  number  of  voluntary  nurses  was  seven  and 
the  number  of  patients  received  and  nursed  was  sixty,  besidss  tventj* 
eight  nursed  at  their  own  houses.  The  hospital  contained  id  1854) 
120  beds,  which  were  generally  full,  and  more  than  ^,000  patientt 
have  been  received  since  its  commencement. 

But  the  chief  purpose  of  this  hospital  is  to  serve  as  a  truniQg-scbooI 
for  nursing  sisters.  Every  one  who  offers  herself  (and  there  is  do 
want  of  offers)  is  taken  on  trial  for  six  months,  during  which  ifae 
must  pay  for  her  board  and  wears  no  distinctive  dress.  If  ihe 
persists  in  her  vocation  and  is  accepted,  she  undergoes  a  further  jhto- 
nation  (like  the  novitiate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Sisters)  of  from  om 
to  three  years.  She  then  puts  on  the  hospital  dress  and  Is  boarded 
ail^d  lodged  gratis.  The  male  w4rds  are  served  by  men*nanesy  of 
whom  there  are  five,  who  have  been  educated  in  the  hospital  and  are 
under  the  authority  of  the  Sisters.  They  sleep  in  the  male  wards 
and  sit  up  in  case  of  need.  It  is  added  that  *'  the  most  fsstidiois 
could  find  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  intercourse  which  takes  place 
between  patients,  sui^g^eon,  and  Sisters." 

As  no  inducement  is  offered  to  tbese  Protestant  Sisters  any  nore 
than  in  the  Catholic  Orders^  no  prospect  of  pecuniary  reward,  or 

J»raiseor  reputation,  nothing  in  short  but  the  opoortunity  ofwortiy 
or  tne  sake  of  God  and  humanity,  so,  if  this  does  not  appear  sdC 
cient  for  them,  they  are  dismissed.  After  they  have  been  accepted 
and  mad©  their  profession,  Ihey  receive  yearly  a  small  sam  for 
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dotlunff,  and  nothing  niore ;  thej  can  receW«  no  f«e  or  reward  from 
those  toej  senre,  but  in  age  or  illnoM  the  parent  loititution  is  bound 
to  receive  and  provide  for  them. 

A  certain  number  of  these  Sisters  obtain  a  particular  education  to 

lit  them  for  parish  visitors.    The  absolute  necessity  that  women 

should  be  especiallj  trained  in  order  to  make  good  and  efficient  parish 

visitors  is  jtppsrent ;   for  it  is  wonderfuUj  and  o/len  patheticaltjr 

»be«rd  lo  tee  with  what  a  Uurge  stock  of  goodness  and  conscientiouB 

anxietj,  and  what  a  small  stock  of  experience,  knowledge^  and 

sympathy  with  their  ol^ects.  some  excellent  women  set  off  on  their 

task  as  lady  visitors  of  the  poor.    A  number  of  the  Sisters,  trained 

properly,  have  been  sent  to  distant  towns  and  villages,  at  the  request 

of  elergrmoiaad  visiting  societies.    Others  are  occupied  !n  nursing 

an  privais  families^  their  aerTioss  beine  repaid  to  the  parent  institvk 

taon.     The  excellent  Mr.  Fliedner  and  his  wife  still  conduct  it,  and 

receive  their  best  reward,  had  they  sought  any,  in  the  success  of  their 

undertaking.    There  are  at  present  on  the  establishment  190  Sisters, 

of  whom  sixty*t wo  are  still  probationers  or  learners.     Of  the  Hospital 

diatersb  eighty  are  stationed  in  different  hospitals  in  Oermany ;  five 

in  Ijondon  ;  three  at  ConstantinopU  (they  are  probably  by  tms  time 

at  Seuiari);  iive  at  Jerusalem  ;  two  at  Smyrna,  and  two  at  Pittsburg 

in  the  United  States ; — making  in  all,  ninety-seven  women,  properly 

trained  and  educated,  and  fully  emploved  in  their  beneficent  vocation 

Let  me  add,  for  it  is  a  mstter  of  interest  at  present,  that  Miss 

Floreoee  Nightingale  went  through  a  regular  oouree  of  training  at 

Kaiserswerthf  before  she  took  charge  of  the  Female  Sanitarium  in 

IjOfidoa* 

In  imitation  of  Mr.  Fliedner's  establishment,  a  similar  institutiom 
for  the  training  of  Protestant  nurses  and  teachers  has  been  opened 
at  Paris;  another  at  Strasbourff;  another  at  Berlin,  noder  the 
espeoialprotection  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  and  under  Uie  direction 
or  the  tfaroness  Bantsau,  who  had  previously  gone  through  a  com- 
plote  course  of  instruction  and  experience  at  &aiserswerth.    The 
noiaber  of  aiMrsisg  sisters  in  the  Berlin  hospital  is  twenty-eight,  and 
there  are  tvelve  probationers.    A  similar  establishment  was  founded 
at  Dresden  by  the  late  excellent  and  smisUe  Countess  Alfred 
Hoheathal  (fiee  Princess  Biron),  in  which  twenty^Kme  women  are 
under  a  oonrse  of  instruction.     There  are  besides  ten  otiier  institu- 
tions, which  I  find  described  as  existing  in  different  locatities,  but  all 
emanating  from  the  same  origin,  and  containing  idtogether  not  less 
than  429  members.    ^  that  it  seems  no  longer  a  question  as  to 
whedier,  in  Protestant  communities,  a  number  of  women  can  be  pro- 
perly trained  and  organised  for  purposes  of  sociid  benefit,  authorised 
and  employed  by  the  Ooivemment,  aided  and  directed  by  intelligent 
and  good  men,  and  sustained  by  public  opinion.     I  consider  that  the 
auestion  has  been  answered ;  and  I  must  repeat  mv  strong  conviction, 
tnat  such  a  communion  of  labour  and  of  love  as  i  have  endeavoured 
to  deseribe  is  aot  a  thing  of  country,  creed,  or  custom,  butis  founded 
in  the  very  laws  of  our  being; — in  that  selfsame  law  wliid^  is  the 
basis  of  domestic  Ufe :  that  it  b  one  of  the  main  conditions  of  social 
iiap|iiBess  and  morals :  and  that  the  n«fglect  of  it  in  any  country  or 
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commuhity  strikes  at  the  heart  of  all  that  is  best  in  men  and  wc 
increases  the  faults  of  both  and  their  ignorance  of  each  other,  and  tends 
consequently  to  the  ultimate  degradation  and  misery  of  all  aocietj. 

There  are  two  institutions  in  which  woman's  work  is  likdv 
to  find  full  employment;  the  Eeformatorj  Schools,  male  and 
female,  and  the  Workhouse.      Many  years  ago,  frederic  Hill 
advocated  the  adoption  of  a  system  by  which  women  of  seal 
and  pietj  could  be  permitted  to  devote  their  attention,  to  the 
prisoners  in  our  Gaols;  but  it  was  considered,  if  it  received 
attention  at  all,  as  impracticable.    However,  so  many  thii^ 
considered  impracticable  fifteen  years  ago,  are  now  oonsidcRd 
absurdly  common-place,  that  Mr.  Hill  has,  we  presume,  thoi^lit 
himself  justified  in  again  shocking  those  people  who  believe 
anything  novel,  io  them,  as  impracticable,  for  we  find  IiiiB 
thus  expressing  himself,  in  his  account  of  his  recent  visit  Co 
Mettray,  read  at  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the  National  Beforma- 
tory  Union,  held  last  August,  and  printed  in  The  Law  Amend* 
ment  Journal^  No.  22,  p.  162  : — 

To  return  to  Mettray.  If  I  may  he  allowed  to  suggest  an  im- 
provement in  what  is  already  excellent,  I  would  urge  an  ertoided 
use  of  female  influence.  To  some  extent  this  most  humaniiing 
power  is  even  now  called  into  requisition  hy  means  of  the  Idod 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who  take  part  in  the  proceedinffs  ;  but  their 
exertions,  though  very  valuable,  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  sick ; 
whereas,  to  carry  into  full  operation  that  family  prindple  whidi 
is  the  foundation  of  the  system  at  Mettray,  female  infloenoe  is 
required  for  all,  whether  sick  or  well,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

Even  on  grown-up  men  I  have  known  great  and  beneficial 
effects  to  be  wrought  by  a  kind  and  intelligent  matron  of  a  prison ; 
and  under  ffood  arrangements,  such  influence— -nature's  own  nro* 
vision — shotud  always  be  at  hand ;  but  for  young  boys,  for  taose 
who  in  more  favoured  circumstances  would  be  under  a  kind  motb«^ 
roof,  with  sisters  as  companions  and  playmates,  female  coimsel  and 
sympathy  are  doubly  important. 

All  who  may  have  been  sceptical  as  to  the  practicability  of  obtaia- 
ing  the  assistance  of  judicious  and  delicate-minded  women  in  the 
management  of  headstrong  and  uneducated  men  must,  I  thinly 
have  had  their  doubts  removed  by  the  noble  spectacle  which  we 
lately  witnessed  in  our  Military  Hospitals  in  the  East ;  but  to  aay 
who  may  be  still  unconvinced  I  would  recommend  a  perusal  of  the 
evidence,  on  this  subject,  collected  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  brousfat 
forward  with  the  earnestness  and  ability  for  which  she  is  so  mndTdis- 
tinguished. 

To  call  Monsieur  De  Metz*s  attention  to  this  point  will,  I  am 
sui'e,  be  sufficient  to  secure  for  it  the  fullest  and  most  candid  eon- 
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stderatioii;  for  feldom  have  I  met  a  man,  himself  (ioesetaed  of  so 
wide  a  knowledge  and  yet  so  ready  and  desirous  to  receive  informa- 
tion and  advice  from  others.  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  this  <^tin- 
Swished  characteristic,  to  his  deep  insiffht  into  human  nature,  and 
to  his  enthusiasm,  perseverance,  sociiu  ri^ik,  ^nuine  eloquence, 
and  g^reat  kindness  and  courtesy,  that  his  eminent  success  is  in 
great  part  due,  and  that  he  has  been  able  to  draw  around  him  such 
a  bodjr  of  assistants. 

These  are  Mr.  Hill's  opinions  now,  and  we  believe  few  who 
know  the*qTiestion  of  Prison  Discipline  will  deny  that  he  is 
right.  We  believe  that  our  Irish  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons, 
seeing  the  success  of  the  Female  Befuge  for  Exemplary  Pri- 
soners, managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy^  at  Qolden  Brid^,  are 
desirous  that  their  Prisons  should  be  visited  by  these  ladies^ 
but  it  is  amongst  young  girl  and  boy  criminals  we  should  look 
for  their  chiefest  and  most  patent  success. 

Upon  this  subject  Mrs.  Jameson  has  the  following  admirable 
observations : — 

If  what  I  have  said  of  the  salutary  effects  of  female  influence  in 
prisons  carry  any  weight,  yet  more  does  it  apply  to  the  employment 
of  superior  women  in  the  jEleformatory  schools  for  young  criminals. 
Profligate  boys,  accustomed  to  see  only  the  most  coarse  and  depraved 
women  (their  own  female  relatives  are  in  general  examples  of  the 
worst  clas8\  would  be  especially  touched  and  tamed  b;^  the  mere 
presence  or  a  better  order  of  women. .  I  observe  that  in  the  last 
report  of  the  school  at  Mettriu,  mention  is  made  of  the  nine  8uters 
of  Charity  who  are  employed  to  superintend  the  kitchen  and  infir- 
mary ;  which  last  consists  of  a  ward  with  about  ten  beds,  and  a 
corridor  where  the  Sisters  receive  the  out-patients;  and  to  the 
constant  watchfulness,  medical  skill,  and  gentle  influence  of  these 
women  much  good  is  attributed. 

Mr.  Hill^  in  his  work  on  Crime,  in  speaking  of  the  officials  in  the 
reformatory  prisons  for  boys,  savs  expressly  that  some  of  these  offi- 
rials  ought  to  be  women  «  for  tne  sake  of  female  influence,  and  to 
call  into  action  those  family  feelings,  which  Mr.  Sidney  Turner  and 
Miss  Carpenter  think  of  such  vital  importance  in  the  process  of  re- 
formation.** This  is  precisely  the  principle  for  which  I  am  pleading, 
and  in  organising  the  new  reformatory  institutions  it  might  be  advan* 
tageously  kept  io  view. 

**  It  should  be  reiuembered,**  adds  Mr.  Hill,  "  that  up  to  the  time 
of  his  commitment,  a  criminal  has  often  had  no  one  to  give  him 
comisel  or  ^mpathy,  no  virtuous  parent  or  kind  relative  to  feel  for 
him  or  ffuide  him  aright,  and  that  there  is  consequently  in  his  case 
a  void  wnich  is  perhaps  first  filled  up  by  a  kind  prison  officer.  This 
may  account  for  the  almost  filial  affection  often  shown,  particularly 
by  the  younger  prisoners,  towards  a  good  governor,  chaplain,  or 
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matron."    What  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  enlarge  the  ^plicadon  of 
this  principle. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  masters  at  the  host  of  all  onrrefor- 
matory  schools,  that  at  Redhill,  was  the  subject  dtscoBsedin  areoest 
meeting  ofbenevolent  and  intelligent  men,  interested  In  this  institatioo. 
I  happened  to  he  present.  I  heard  the  quaMcationa  fbr  a  master 
to  be  set  over  these  unhappy  little  delinquents  thus  described :— He 
must  have  great  tenderness  and  kindness  of  heart,  great  power  of 
calling  forth  and  sympathising  with  the  least  manifestatimis  of  good- 
ness or  hopeAUness ;  quick  perception  of  character ;  great  fimaesi, 
and  judgment,  and  command  of  temper  $  skill  in  some  htMdknh^m 
carpentering  and  gardening;  a  dignified  or  at  least  attrsctive 
presence,  and  good  manners,— the  personal  qualities  and  appearsnse 
oeili^  found  of  consequence  to  impress  the  hoys  witii  respw^  Nov 
it  is  just  possible  that  all  these  rare  and  admnraMe  ^foalities,  some  of 
which  God  has  given  in  a  larger  de^^ree  to  the  woman  and  odurt  to 
the  man,  might  he  found  combined  in  one  man :  but  such  a  nao  hm 
not  yet  been  met  with,  and  many  such  would  hardly  be  found  tor  i 
stinend  of  SOL  or  40^  a  year.  Th^n,  in  this  dilemma,  instead  of 
tnsistiag  on  a  oombiaaition  of  the  patermd  and  the  fmtUrmii  qni^ 
cations  in  one  person,  might  it  not  be  possible,  by  mw^rfafiiy  tone 
well  educated  and  well  trained  women  in  the  administration  of  tfaeat 
schools,  to  produce  the  required  infiuences^^^o  teDderasas,  tfa« 
sympathy,  the  superior  manners^  and  refined  deportaaent  oo  one 
hand,  and  the  firmness  and  energy,  the  manly  flov^nunent,  sad  ikifl 
in  handicrafb  and  gardening,  on  the  other  ?  This  solution  vai  sot 
proposed  by  any  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  ;  it  did  not  aeesi  to 
occur  to  anv  one  present ;  and  yet  is  it  not  worth  consideratbo?  Ai 
all  events  I  must  express  mv  conviction  that^  going  on  as  tb^  an 
now  doing,  without  the  combination  of  those  infloences  which  01^ 
to  represent  in  such  a  community  the  maternal  and  sisterly,  u  wall 
al  the  paternal  and  fraternal,  relations  of  the  home^  their  effortf  wUi 
he  in  vain :  their  admirable  institution  will  fall  to  pioces  sooaar  <f 
later,  and  people  will  attribute  such  a  result  to  overj  possiUe  canaa 
except  the  real  one. 

The  reformatory  schools  for  perverted  jiad  criminal  grls  prMa!^ 
many  more  difficulties  than  those  for  boys.  I  do  not  know  him  it '» 
intended  to  meet  these  especial  dlfficnltiea,  nor  what  eonsidcratMa 
has  as  yet  been  given  to  them,  nor  in  whose  hands  the  adimniiMiaa 
of  these  reformatory  schools  is  to  be  placed ;  for  all  I  have  as  y^ 
heard  upon  the  subject,  and  all  the  pamphlets  and  authorities  I  hsn 
been  ame  to  consult,  have  reference  principally  to  the  treatmoit  of 
dtdinquent  boys,  and  very  little  mention  is  made  of  the  poor  femak 
children  of  the  **  perishiM  and  dangerous  class** — QferUkuig  soddsa- 
getous  in  every  sense  of  these  words  they  too  snrehf  sreO,  ^ 
thing  is  most  certain,  that  in  their  case  the  supervision  of  pore-niadei 
humane,  intelligent,  and  experienced  men  will  he  as  neocaaarj  11 
the  feminine  element  in  the  reformatorv  a^ools  for  hop ;  atd  ftf 
shzdlar  reasons,  medical  knowledge  will  be  reqwred  in  addHJoa  la 
the  moral  and  religious  influences.  This  hfis,  I  thinly  obtftiaed  tat 
little  consideration,  and  it  is  one  of  great  importance. 
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It  is  worth  notlcioff  that  a  proposal,  mi^de  during  this  latt  eossioil 

of  parliament^*  to  aid  the  female  peottentiarieB  by  a  grant  of  publie 

monejy  however  small,  and  thus  obtain  from  the  Government  the 

mere  recognition  of  the  existence  of  such  institutions  and  their  oe- 

ceasItT^  f&  to  the  ground ;  even  the  usual  deprecatory  intimation 

that  ft  would  be  **  cokuridered  and  brought  ibr#ard  next  session/'-^. 

the  eommon  device  by  which  troublesome  propositions  are  stifled  or 

aboffled  offy.«^was  not  here  vouchsafed :  the  motion  was  r^eived 

with  skbsolute  silence,  and  set  aside  by  a  few  words  from  the  speaker, 

I  csmo  conceive  that  there  might  be  many  reasons  for  this  reluctance 

to   discuss  such  themes  officially.    It  mignt  not  onlv  oflbnd  the  nice 

deebmm  of  our  House  of  Commons ;  it  might  pernaps  awaken  in 

soBke  generous  and  oonscientaous  minds  a Iteener  touch  of  retros* 

Motive  pity*  a  mcure  acute  and  sel^reproaohful  pain.    Let  u%  th#re> 

fbre»    set  the  past  aside ;  let  us  accept  the  excuse  that  a  far  lower 

stIUldard  of  feeling  and  opinion  existed  on  this  miserable  subject 

soiatke  jears  ago ;  and  let  us  think  with  gratitude  of  the  more  hopeful 

5»roBSMt^  of  the  wieer  and  better  future  which  we  way  anticipate  ootii 
or  Bien  tnd  Women. 

And  since  these  female  reformatories  must  eventually  find  their 
t>race  among  the  public  exigencies  to  be  considered^  one  may  ask» 
whkt  makes  the  case  of  poor,  depraved,  delinquent  g^rls  far  worse  in 
ilSMdf,  fkr  more  ^flcuit  to  deaf  With,  fke  more  hopeless  altcMther^ 
Umb  that  of  depraved  delinquent  boys  ?  How  is  it»  that»  betow  the 
loweBt  class  of^men,  there  is  a  lower  daas  of  women,  abased  by  th4 
total  loss  of  self-respecty  and  perverse  from  a  sense  of  perpetual 
wrong?  It  is  sO,  we  are  told ;  but  why  is  it  so  ?  Does  it  arise  from 
the  ereater  delicacy  of  the  organisation — ^frotn  the  perpetual  outrage 
to  tfae  naiwri  of  the  ematttre  thus  sacrificed  ?  I  eannot  go  hito  these 
questions  at  present*  I  must  leave  thetn  to  be  oensidsred  and 
settled  by  such  of  our  medical  men  and  our  clergy  who  may  be-^ 
what  all  of  them  ought  to  be— what  our  Saviour  was  on  earth — ^me« 
ralists  and  philosophers ;  for  these  questions  are  of  the  deepest 
imptftt,  and  must  be  settled  sooner  or  later.  Meantime  it  is  tOlowed 
twU  the  female  reformatories  now  esistittg  are  utterly  insignifioant 
and  inadequate  in  oon^arison  to  the  existii^  amount  of  evil  and 
misery ;  it  is  allowed  that  they  present  pecuhar  and  unmanageable 
difficulties,  that  they  are  not  successful,  even  the  best  of  them.  You 
hear  it  said  that  a  hundredfold  of  the  money,  the  labour,  expended 
ott  Ifaetin  o^ght  not  to  be  rtt^arded  as  thrown  away,  if  but  one  toul 
out  of  twentywere  redeemed  from  t»erdition.  Alt  very  proper  imd 
'V^ry  pious.  But  how  is  it  that  in  this  case  nineteen  souls  out  of  the 
l^beniy  ai*e  suppbsed  to  be  consigpied  to  a  perdition  past  cure,  past 
ti^e,  pitst  help  ?  The  ttuth  is,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  peculiar 
dnenlties,  nor  the  horror  of  corruptii^  inflaences,  wntch  interpose 
to  prevent  success :  It  is  the  incredible  radiness  and  almost  incredible 
UH^takes  of  those  who  iMKivantly,  but  in  perfect  good  faith  and 


%^l&/toOm)^acisncy,  imderta&e  atssk  which  requires  all  the  ud  of  lotig 
triMilg,  ^Itperietacto,  and  kSiowledge,  combined  With  die  impulses  or 
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benevolence,  the  support  of  religious  faith, — and,  I  will  add,  s  gen- 
uine vocation  such  as  I  have  seen  in  some  characters. 

Beaders  who  knowlittle  of  Prisons,  of  Beformatories,  or  of  Hos- 
pitals, are,  through  the  squabbles  of  Poor  Law  Guardians^  tbe 
autocratic  mandates  of  Comniissioners,  or  the  cases  of  asemuhs 
brought  against  Workhouse  authorities,  somewhat  bettor  ae- 
quainted  with  what  the  virtuous  and  indignant  newspapers  caD 
theBasliles  of  the  Poor.  We  have  heard  it  stated,  on  good  aatlior- 
ity,  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  girls  brought  up  in  one  of  oar 
great  Dublin  Workhouses  are  prostitutes,  and  that  it  rnuU  be  so^ 
as  long  as  officers  rude  and  brutal,  and  internal  arrangements^  are 
continued  as  at  present.  So  it  is  in  many  cases  in  England^  in 
many  cases  in  Ireland.  Virtue  in  rags  side  by  side  witii  vice 
in  tatters.  Brazen,  bold-faced,  sin-scarred  women,  beside  tbe 
young  girl  who  has  been  carefully  if  poorly  reared.  No  liand 
to  help,  no  voice  to  soothe,  an  iron  reanty  of  official,  oold, 
unsjmpathizing  duty,  meeting  the  poor  at  every  side,  until  the 
pauper  fancies  himself  a  prisoner,  and  poverty  bangs  around 
him  like  a  gaunt  spectre,  haunting  his  steps  as  the  shadow  of 
his  victim  dogs  the  life  of  the  muraerer.  And  yet  these  Poor- 
.  houses  sprang  from  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  but  we  hate 
diverted  them  from  their  original  mode  of  management,  and 
where  religion  and  kindness  should  stand  mercifully  beside 
those  who,  guiltless  of  their  own  poverty,  yet  are  strack  dova 
by  the  wise  hand  of  God,  or  who  are  the  evident  causes  (A 
their  own  misery,  we  have  placed  around  the  inmates,  oflkial 
stolidity,  drunken  attendants,  inefficient  religious  instmctkm, 
and  too  frequentlv  vicious  companions  in  misery.  Let  us  take 
one  passage  from  Mrs.  Jameson,  showing  what  our  Workhouses 
are:— 

Then,  as  to  the  feminine  element,  I  will  describe  it'  lo  a  greit 
and  well  ordered  workhouse,  under  conscientious  management.  I 
visited  siiteen  wards,  in  each,  ward  from  fifteen  to-  t««ity-fiTe  dek* 
aged,  bed-ridden,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  idle  and  helpless  poor.  In 
each  ward  all  the  assistance  given  and  all  the  sl^lervislon  were  in  the 
hands  of  one  nurse  and  a  "  helper,'*  both  chosen  from  among  tbepaopsr 
women  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  least  immoral  and  dnmkou  tIm 
ages  of  the  nurses  might  be  from  sixty-five  to  eighty ;  the  assistanto 
were  younger.  I  recollect  seeing*  in  a  pro vindal  workhouse,  a  ward 
in  which  were  ten  old  women  all  helpless  and  bed-ridden :  to  aorss 
them  was  a  decrepit  old  woman  of  seventy,  lean,  and  withered,  and 
feeble ;  and  her  assistant  was  a  girl  with  one  eye,  and  scarcely  able 
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to  tee  ivitli  the  other.  In  a  ward  where  I  found  eight  paralysed  old 
^romen.  the  nurse  being  equally  i^d^  the  helper  was  a  girl  who  had 
lost  the  use  of  one  hand.  Only  the  other  day  I  saw  a  pauper  nurse 
in  a  sick  ward  who  had  a  wooden  leg.  I  remember  no  cheerful 
faces:  when  the  features  and  deportment  Were  not  debased  by 
drunkenness,  or  stupidityi  or  ilUbumour,  they  were  melancholy,  or 
sullen,  or  bloated,  or  harsh : — and  these  are  the  sisters  of  charity  to 
'wbom  our  sick  poor  are  confided  I 

In  one  worknouse  the  nurses  had  a  penny  a  week  and  extra  beer : 
in  another  the  allowance  had  been  a  shilling  a  month,  but  recently 
^withdrawn  by  the  guardians  from  motives  of  economy.  The  matron 
told  me  that  while  this  allowance  continued,  she  could  exercise  a 
certain  power  over  the  nurses— she  could  stop  their  allowance  if  they 
did  not  behave  well ;  now  she  has  no  hold  on  them !  In  another 
^workhouse,  I  asked  the  matron  to  point  out  one  whom  she  considered 
the  best  conducted  and  most  efficient  nurse.  She  pointed  to  a  crabbed, 
energetic-looking  old  woman :  **  She  is  active,  and  cleanly,  and  to  be 
depended  on  so  long  as  we  can  keep  her  from  drink.  But  they  all 
drink  I  Whenever  it  is  their  turn  to  ao  out  for  a  few  hours  they 
come  back  intoxicated,  and  have  to  be  put  to  bed:'* — ^put  to  bed 
intoxicated  in  the  wards  thev  are  set  to  rule  over ! 

The  patients  often  hate  tne  nurses,  and  have  not  fear  or  respect 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  retuminflr  their  bad  language  and 
abase.     Of  the  sort  of  attention  paid  to  helpless  creatures  under  their 
care  you  may  perhaps  form  some  idea.     I  know  that  in  one   work- 
house a  poor  woman  could  get  no  help  but  by  bribery :  any  little 
extra  allowance  of  tea  or  sugar  left  by  pitying  friends  went  m  this 
manner.    The  friends  and  relations,  tnemselves  poor,  who  came  to 
▼isit  some  bed^ridden  parent,  or  maimed  husband,  or  idiotic  child, 
geoeridly  brought  some  trifle  to  bribe  the  nurses ,  and  I  have  heard 
of  a  nurse  who  made  ^we  shillings  a  week  by  thus  fleecing  the  poor 
inmates  and  their  friends  in  pennies  and  sixpences.     Those  who 
would  not  pay  this  tax  were  neglected,  and  implored  in  vain  to  be 
turned  in  their  beds.    The  matron  knows  that  these  things  exist, 
but  she  has  no  power  to  prevent  them ;  she  exercises  no  moral  au- 
thority :  she  sees  that  tne  beds  are  clean,  the  floor  daily  scoured, 
the  food  duly  distributed  ;  what  tyranny  mav  be  exercised  in  her 
abaenoe  by  these  old  hags,  her  deputies,  she   has   no  means  of 
knowing ;  fbr  the  wretched  creatures  dare  not  complain,  knowing 
how  it  would  be  visited  upon  them.    I  will  not  now  torture  you  by 
a  description  of  what  I  know  to  have  been  inflicted  and  endured  in 
thebe  abodes  of  pauperism, — the  perpetual  scolding,  squabbling, 
swearing.    Neither  peace,  nor  forbearance,  nor  mutual  respect  is 
there,  nor  reverence,  nor  gpratitude.    What  perhaps  has  shocked  me 
most  was  to  discover,  in  the  comer  of  one  of  these  wards,  a  poor 
creature  who  had  seen  better  days :  to  be  startled  when  I  went  up  to 
speak  to  one  whose  features  or  countenance  had  attracted  me,  by 
being  answered  in  the  unmistakeable  tone  and  language  of  the  well- 
bred  and  the  well-born  :  and  this  has  happened  to  me,  not  once,  but 
several  times.    I  never  can  understand  why  some  discrimination 
should  not  be  shown,  unless  it  be  that  not  one  of  those  employed  is 
of  a  grade,  mental  or  moral,  to  be  entrusted  with  such  a  power  of 
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disorimipatioo.  It  is  thought  that  no  distiaetlon  otight  to  be  nujie, 
where  tbe  necessary  ooqditioa  of  •ntmncB^^verij^^JiM  eommaii  to 
all  I  that  BO  more  regard  should  be  had  In  the  workhouse  to  tbe 
causes  and  antecedents  of  povertyi  than  in  a  prison  to  the  causes  aod 
antecedents  of  crime.  Then  there  is  the  mle,  that  this  relive  Ibr 
the  poor  man  is  to  be  made  as  distasteful  to  the  poor  man  as  poesiUe. 
But  cannot  some  means  be  used  to  exclude  the  nndeserring  ?  Whj 
should  this  last  home  of  the  poor  be  not  onlj  distasteful  bzt  deter- 
iorating? 

I  should  say,  ft'om  what  t  hatre  seen*  that  it  is  in  the  men's  wardt 
of  the  workhousesy  and  yet  more  emiedally  those  of  the  boya*  that 
ibmale  superrision  is  required,  and  where  lady  ritttors  woi^d  do 
eesential  good.  Will  th^  venture  there  ?  or  will  they  think  it  «*  verj 
improper  ?•* 

1  was  lately  in  a  workhouse  ward  containing  twen^-two  bedi ; 
twenty-one  were  filled  with  poor  decrepit  old  women  in  tbe  Isit 
stage  of  existence.  Tbe  nurse  was,  as  usoalf  a  eoarae  old  haff.  la 
the  twenty-second  bed  was  a  young  person  of  better  habits,  wSo  had 
been  an  invalidy  but  was  not  helpless  {  she  was  there  becanee  she  had 
no  home  to  go  to«  There  was  no  shelf  ov  drawer  near  her  bed  is 
place  anything  in ;  this  was  not  allowedi  lest  spirits  should  be  eon. 
oealcd  }  the  book  she  was  reading«i«anytliing  she  wished  to  keep  for 
herself^-was  deposited  in  her  bed  or  under  it :  nothing  was  done 
/or  comfbrty  ana  verv  little  for  deoepoy.  The  power  of  retfaiqg  hr 
a  little  space  from  ell  these  eyes  and  ton|^es  was  quitf  ofot  of  tl» 
question  i  and  so  it  was  everywhere.  A  poor,  decent,  old  womaa, 
sinking  into  death,  in  a  ward  where  there  were  twenty-fivw  other 
inmates,  wished  to  be  read  to ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  do  tkii: 
she  thought  she  would  try  to  bribe  one  of  tbe  others  to  read  te  ker, 
by  tbe  <mer  of  <<  a  faap'ortb  of  mafff  but  even  this  woold  net  do. 

Let  08  now  see  what  woman^s  woi4e  could  clo  for  tfiese 
earthly  Pargatorios  for  tbe  gpod,  axid  foreshadowiQgs  of  He& 
for  the  M»    MWf  Jaweaon  writfii  S'— 

I  have  not  found  in  my  limited  travels  any  inetitatioiia  ^^ctly 
similar  to  our  workhouses,  that  is,  charitable  instittttions  eappertm 
hw  enforced  contributions.  There  are,  however,  two  instititeosat 
Turin  whieb  struck  me  as  very  remarkablet  and  which  magr  be  said, 
each  in  its  wa^r,  to  ftilfil  some  of  tbe  purposes  for  wbich  awt  work* 
bouses  were  onynaHy  institnted^ 

One  of  these  is  a  eon^munity  of  women  ealled  RowmUf  Irom  the 
name  of  their  founder,  Bosa  Govemo,  wh#  had  been  a  aervnat  giiL 
It  eiinnpt  be  styled  a  religious  cemmunky,  in  the  auBoal  sense,  ai 
neither  vows  nor  seclusion  are  required  i  it  is  a  working  jaintijioek 
company,  widi  a  strong  interfusion  of  the  religions  element,  witboat 
whieb  1  believe  it  could  not  have  held  together.  Here  I  found, 
wonderful  to  tell,  nearly  400  women  of  all  ages,  from  fifteen  audi 
upwards,  livingr  together  m  a  very  extensive,  deen,  airy  *M*^MMy  (or 
rather  assemblage  of  boildtncs,  for  tiiejr  bad  iidded  one  faonse  to 
another),  maintauiing  tbemaelves  by  ^ir  united  laboor,  and  carry* 
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ing  on  a  yanety  of  occupations^  as  tatloringi  embroidfrj  (especial  1/ 
the  embroidery  of  military  accontremeots  for  the  armyj,  weaving, 
spinning,  shirt-making^  lace  making — everything,  in  short,  in  which 
female  ingenuity  could  be  employed.  They  have  a  large,  well-kept 
garden  ;  a^  school  for  the  popr  children  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  an 
infirmary^  including  a  ward  for  those  whose  age  had  exempted  them 
from  work  ;  a  capital  dispensary,  with  a  smallmedical library  ;  here 
I  found  one  of  the  women  preparing  some  medicines,  and  another 
studying  intently  a  French  medical  work. 

This  female  community  is  much  respected  in  Turin,  and  haa 
flourished  for  more  than  a  century.  It  is  entirely  self-supported, 
snd  the  yearly  revenue  averages  between  70,000  and  80,900  francs. 
The  women  are  ruled  by  a  superior,  elected  from  among  themselves, 
and  in  their  workrooms  were  divided  into  classes,  or  groups,  each 
under  direction  of  a  monitress  to  keep  order.  The  rules  of  ad- 
mission and  entrance  and  the  interior  regulations  are  strict.  Any 
inmate  i^aj  leave  at  onca  whenever  she  pleases,  but  (as  I  understood) 
cannot  be  re-admitted.  The  oostttme,  which  ia  that  worn  by  the 
lower  classes  in  1740,  when  the  communitv  was  founded,  is  not  be- 
oomiag,  hut  not  very  peculiar*    All  looked  clean  and  cheerful. 

1  have  been  assured  by  some  of  my  friends,  who  ought  to  under-* 
stand  these  matters,  that  such  an  institution  would  be  "  quite  impos- 
sible** in  England,  because  the  education  given  to  the  gir}s  of  the 
working  c^ass  renders  it "  quite  impossible",  for  a  number  of  them  to 
dwell  together  in  unity,  or  in  voluntary  sohmission  to  a  controlling 
l^wer*    If  It  he  so,  so  much  the  worse  l-r^bnt  u  it  so  ? 

The  other  institution  1  have  alluded  to»  is  yet  more^extraordinary, 
and  of  recent  origin. 

A  few  vears  ago  a  poor  priest,  who  had  served  m  chaplun  in  an 
hospital,  being  struok  by  the  dreadful  state  of  the  convalescent 
wonien«  who*  after  heinff  diamisaed  as  cored  while  yet  too  weak  for 
labour^  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  vice  or  to  starve,  fitted  up  a 
garret  with  four  old  hiJf-rotten  bedsteads,  into  which  he  received 
four  wretched,  sick,  sinful  creatures,  and  begged  for  their  support. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  **  Caaa  dSCa  divina  ProvkKuzaf" 
called  also  ^Zm  Ctua  CotoUvgo^'*  from  the  name  ef  its  founder,  who 
^d  aboot  two  years  ago. 

When  I  visited  this  extraordinary  place,  J  found  that  the  garret 
sod  its  four  old  bedsteads  had  graduiJhy  extended  to  many  ruiees  of 
buii^gs,  fbr  different  purposes.*  Tliere  is  an  hospital  with  200 
beds ;  another  hospital  especially  for  wretched,  diseased  women  out 
of  the  streets ;  another  for  cbiiaren*  eontainii^  ifty  h»ds ;  a  refuge 
far  forsaken  infants  ;  a  small  school  for  deaf  and  dumb  (children 
and  ethers) ;  a  ward  especially  for  epileptic  patients  and  crititu. 
The  attendance  on  this  vast  congregation  of  sick  and  suffering  beings 
is  vohmtary,  and  considered  by  the  physicians,  nurses,  and  sisters 
u  an  act  of  religion!    There  were  aooot  900  attendaate,  men  and 

*  The  original  "  four  old  bedsteads**  are  preserved  in  iii«fRortaiii,  and 
veie  p<niited  out  to  me. 
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women.  The  number  of  inmates  constentlj  raried,  and  no  regular 
account  was  kept  of  them :  one  day  it  was  calcinated  to  be  about 
1300,  patients  and  nurses  all  included.  The  deaths  are  about  six 
daily.  All  who  would  be  rejected  from  other  hospitals,  who  have 
incurable,  horrid,  chronic^  wseases,  who  are  in  the  last  stsge  of 
helpless,  hopeless,  misery*  come  here  ;  none  are  erer  turned  away. 
Tnere  are  nofundt^  (md  no  accounts  are  kept ;  nor,  I  must  confess,  ii 
there  any  of  the  order  and  neatness  of  a  regular  hospitsL  AH  the 
citizens  of  Turin,  more  especially  the  poorer  class,  contribute  some- 
thing; and  so  ''one  dav  telleth  another.'*  **We  trust  to  diTine 
Providence,  and  have  hitherto  wanted  for  nothing,"  was  the  reply  to 
my  inquiry.  **  Sometimes  our  coffer  is  empty,  sometimes  it  is  foil. 
If  we  are  poor  to-day,  we  shall  be  richer  to-morrow.  Qod  helps  us  !* 
In  England,  a  political  economist  or  a  poor-law  commisstoner 
would  have  been  thrown  into  fits  by  such  a  spectacle  of  slorealy 
charity.    Too  true  it  is-^ 

'*  The  wise  want  lore,  and  they  who  lore  want  wisdom  { 
And  all  good  things  are  thus  conftiaed  to  111  P 

It  will  have  appeared  to  all  our  readers  that  Mrs.  Jamesoo 
desires  to  see  woman^s  work  an  active  work;  a  work  sptingmg 
from  love,  supported  by  love>  and  ever  soaring  to  lofty  and 
glorioas  heights  of  duty.  Duty  she  would  make  the  main- 
spring  of  all  woman's  work.  Her  complaint  is,  not  that  woman 
is  nnwilUngy  unable,  to  take  her  place  amongst  the  workers  of 
the  world,  but  that  she  is  not  educated  for  this  work ;  and 
when,  despite  her  want  of  this  special  education^  she  snrmonnU 
all  the  difficulties  of  this  want,  she  is  still  kept  from  th«  Com- 
munion  of  Labor,  because,  in  these  countries,  unmarried  wo- 
man has  no  recognized  sphere  of  labor,  save  the  ball  room,  the 
milliner*^  shop,  tne  governesses'  room,  the  various  menial  em- 
ployments, and — ^the  streets. 

Our  last  Census  shows  that  the  population  of  women  is  half 
a  million  in  excess  of  that,  of  men.  Of  what  use  are  ihoie 
600,000  women  ?  At  present,  and  according  to  our  conven- 
tionalities, of  little ;  but  the  real  Question  is,  of  what  use  ^liaE 
the  excess  of  female  population  be  in  the  Census  of  1861  ? 
Mrs.  Jameson  declares  she  does  not  desire  to  see  any  womao 
withdrawn  from  the  dischai^  of  anv  domestic  daty.  M 
domestic  duties  are  the  joint  duties  of  husbands  and  wives, 
brothers  and  sisters ;  and  here  it  is  that  mind  acting  apon 
mind  makes  each  "  the  supplement"  of  the  other.  Bat  time 
are  thousands  of  women  who  waste  their  lives  in  external 
mummeries  of  devotion,  tract  distributing,  active  collections 
for  out  of  the  way  missions  to  unpronounceable  pagans  in  on- 
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approachable  places,  wlio  could  be,  and  wIk)  Would  he,  glorious 
workers  if  the  field  were  open;  if  conventional  barriers  were 
thrown  down,  and^  before  allj  if  early  training  were  extended 
to  them»* 

The  difficulty  is,  that  whilst  Catholics  have  the  opening  for 
each  phase  of  self-devotion  to  religion^  active,  serai -active,  and 
contemplative,  in  these  countries  Protestants  have  not  one  of 
the  three,  save  that  opening  afibrded  by  attention  to  schools. 
Years  ago,  Sonthey  and  Dr.  Gooch  were  anxious  to  see  Protes- 
tant B^guines  established  in  England,  and  it  is  painful  to  read 
how  earnestly,  how  hopefully,  yet  how  hopelessly  Sonthey 
wrote  to  his  friends  upon  this  subject.  Even  the  Nurses' 
Training  Institution,  in  which  his  heart  was  so  much 
interested,  failed,  and  he  tells  us  he  fears  that  the  Disseiiters 
would  never  permit  its  success,  through  their  insatiable  spirit 
of  proselytism.t 

v7riting  thus  fairly  and  candidly,  as  Catholics,  we  do  not 

understand  why  proselytism  should  interpose  its  hideous,  soul- 

grasning  hand  to  spoil  this  work  of  charity,  this  achievement 

of  mtional  usefulness,  the  Communion  of  Labor.     Here,  in 

Dublin,  we  have  Saint  Vincent's  Hospital,  exclusively  the 

property  of,  and  tended  by,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the 

'  most  scrupulous  care  is  taken  that  Protestant  patients  shall 

have  any  clergyman  of  their  own  Churcii  they  please  to  name, 

called  to  attend  them.     In  Jervis  street  Hospital  the  Sisters 

of  Mercy  attend,  and  there  patients  of  all  religions  and  of  no 

religion  are  received,  yet  no  complaint  of  attempted  proselytism 

has  ever  been  made.     During  the  woman's  work  oi  the  Irish 

'  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  the  Crimea,  works  which  have  received  no 

earthly  recognition  whatever  fromauy,save  the  soldiers  attended, 

no    complmnt  of  attempted    proselytism    was  made;    and 

knowing  these  things  we  hope,  nay,  we  believe,  the  time 

when  proselytism  could  interpose  to  prevent  the  observance 

of  charity  has  passed  away    for  ever,   and    earnest,  deep* 

hearted    women  are  prepared  to  show  that  amidst  the  quiet 

Wards  of  home  hospitals  and  amongst  the  prisoners  of  our 

gaol8,amongst  the  young  *'City  Arabs'*and  "  Home  Heathens'' 

^  our  Reformatories^   amongst    the  squalid  rooms  of  our 

*  See  Appendix,  at  end  of  this  paper,  for  Mr.  FraOeric  Hiirs  opinions 
on  this  rabject. 

•  See  •«  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southej.  IX-D.,"  B7  his 
Son.    Vol.  IV.  p.  15(>.    Vol.  VI.  p.  60,  61. 
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Workhouses,  ihej  can  be  4ii  useful  and  niore  heroic  ia  daij 
than  when  attracted  to  the  East  by  the  eclat  of  the  flenrioe, 
and  as  steady  and  determined  in  Southwaik  as  tbey  and  their 
fellow  laborers  proved  themselves  in  Scutari.  Mrs.  Jamesoii 
writes  :— 

"  Would  you  make  charity  a  profession  ? 

"  Why  not  ?  why  should  not  charity  be  a  profession  in  our 
sex,  just  in  so  far  (and  no  farther)  as  region  is  a  profeanoa 
in  yours?  If  a  man  atttres  himsdf  in  a  Uaok  surplice,  as- 
cends a  pulpity  and  publicly  preaches  religion,  are  we,  there- 
fore, to  suppose  that  his  religious  profession  is  merely  a 
profession*  instead  of  a  holy,  heartfelt  voeaticm  ?  If  m  woman 
puts  on  a  ^y  gown,  and  openly  takes  upon  beiaelf  the  bkssed 
duty  of  caring  for  the  sick,  the  poor,  Uie  pervertedy  ai^  «e, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  charity  is  with  her  m&N^j  a  profes- 
sion P  Here  we  have  surely  a  distinction  without  a  cHflEsieiiee ! 
No  doubt  we  should  all  be  religioua,  whether  we  assome  the 
outward  garb  or  not ;  no  doubt  we  should  all  be  oharifcaMp, 
whether  in  white,  black,  w  grey ;  but  why  should  not  charity 
assume  functions  publicly  recognised^— openly,  yet  qui^ly  and 
modestly  exercised  P  Why  is  female  infinence  always  sup- 
posed to  be  secret,  underhand,  exercised  in  some  way  which 
is  not  to  appear  ?--till  even  our  good  deeds  borrow  tiie  ju- 
quancy  of  intrigue,  and  we  aie  UM  practicaliy  to  seek  the 
shade,  till  morally  we  fear  the  light  P  Why  can  we  not  walk 
bravely,  honestly,  and  ser^iely,  yet  simply  and  humUy  along 
the  path  we  have  ohosen,  or  to  wliich  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
call  us,  instead  of  creeping  about  in  a  spirit  of  fear  as  if  quite 
overcome  by  the  sense  of  our  own  wonderful  merits^  and  obliged 
to  throw  over  them  a  veil  of  conventional  humility  ? 

''Our  pretension  to  such  avocations  as  I  have  mentioned, 
may  possibly  be  met  by  just  the  same  arguments  which  fi^ 
years  ago  were  launched  against  'literary  ladies/  and  if  sneos 
nt '  bine  stockings'  and  female  pedants  could  have  turned 
women  from  the  cultivation  of  their  minds^  and  crushed  evtfjr 
manifestation  of  genius,  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  done. 
Luckily,  two  admirable  and  gifted  men, — Professor  Playfair, 
with  his  profound  science,  and  tender,  generous  feeling,  and 
Sydney  Smith,  with  all  the  force  of  his  strong  masculine  sense, 
and  all  the  splendour  of  his  wit,— came  to  our  rescae  at  a 
most  critical  period.  The  former  claimed  for  us  the  departmeot 
of  science;  the  latter,  that  of  literature  and  independent  thought 
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This  is  twevfy  or  thirty  years  ago.  There  are  men  now, 
eqaally  manly  and  {ar-sigbted,  eager  to  instruct  as  and  sustain 
us  m  well  doing,  eager  to  recognise  in  as  fellow-labourers  by 
divine  appointment,  companions  by  the  grace  of  God,  without 
whom  no  step  in  social  progress  can  be  attained,  no  lasting 
good  aehieved.^' 

Tme^  all  true ;  bat,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  wisely  declares,  women 
must  be  resumed  to  know  that  they  have  xluties  like  men,  though 
not  of  the  same  class.  At  present  an  unmarried  woman  has 
but  three  phases  of  exislieuce,  eating  and  dressing  and  sleeping, 
for  one  ;  hoping  for,  and  attempting  to  catch  a  husband,  for  a 
seoond  ;  idling  ingeniously,  for  a  ^ird.  She  h(is  nothing  to 
work  for,  she  hopes  like  a  child,  she  knows  not  what,  and, 
like  a  ehild,  aU  her  pleasures  are  in  the  future,  every  pleasure 
depending  on  ei^teraal  circumstances ;  whilst  her  employments 
are  but,  as  we  have  stated,  ingenions  idlenesses.  Why  should 
she  do  woman's  work  ?  Why  should  she  hope — ^for  she  is 
olgeedess,  and  as  Col^idge  beautifully  says : — 

"  Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve, 
And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live.'' 

Woman  alone  can  do  nothing.  She  may  be  as  self-^immo* 
kted  as  Magdalen,  as  fervid  as  Teresa^  she  may  be  as  wide« 
soided  as  Mary  Carpenter,  as  earnest  as  Florence  Nightingale, 
and  as  eloquent,  high-hearted,  clear^minded,  persevering,  and 
womanly,  as  Anna  Jameson,  yet  without  the  co-operation  of 
man,  without  that  working  together,  and  rendering  each  mind 
**  the  sappiemeat''  of  the  other,  there  can  be  no  success  foe 
woman's  woik. 

Mrs.  lameson  never,  tor  one  moment,  permits  this  point  to 
pass  ftoin  hefore  her  audience,  or  readers,  and  hence  the 
genuine  strength  of  all  she  wrote  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  of  all  she  has  written  since,  even  to  a  quarter  of  a  year 
ago.  She  sees  that  women  are  to  be  found  to  do  woman's 
work;  she  knows  thatirom  her  own  ^orts  have  come  results 
sttchaswonld,  in  old  days,  have  gained  for  her  the  highest 
snd  moat  nobfe  testimony  irom  Gbucch  and  States  But  times 
like  these  are  times  in  which  we  fight  out  proofs  and  battle 
aroond  theories*  This  Mrs.  Jameson  herself  well  knows,  but 
with  the  faith,  the  working  faith,  that  breathes  only  in  charity, 
she  hopes  and  works.  True^  all  she  tells  us  was  fact  four 
years  ago.     Four  years  ago  women  lived  in  far  off  quiet  country 
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places,  and  thought  they  could  do  nil  that  we  now  know  they 
have  done  for  Qod's  honor  and  for  the  love  of  Esgland,  bat 
how,  amidst  the  dreary  stagnation  of  a  life  weary  as  poor 
Mariana's  in  the  Moated  Grange,  x»nld  they  hope  ? — for  never 
.more  than  then,  (four  years  ago)  amidst  Bloomerism,  and  Baby 
Shows,  and  Woman's  JSights  meetings,  and  Frederica  Bretaei's 
petticoat  convention,  was  woman's  work  so  hopeless  of  devdop- 
ment,  and  we  doubt  not  that  many  a  golden-bearted  woman 
felt  the  troth  of  Shelley's  thought— 

*<  The  €k>o<l  want  power,  bat  to  weep  barren  tears. 
The  Powerful  goodness  want :  worse  need  for  theoL. 
The  Wise  want  love ;  and  those  who  lore  want  wisdom  ; 
And  all  best  things  are  thus  confused  to  ill." 

What  is  the  scone,  philosophy,  and  tendency  of  all  we  have 
written  and  quoted  in  our  paper  ? — this,  in  brief,  as  Mrs. 
Jameson  eloquently  and  wisely  puts  it*— 

''  I  would  place  before  you,  this  once  more,  ere  I  tarn  to 
other  duties,  that  most  indispensable  yet  hardly  ackoowle^ed 
truth,  that  at  the  core  of  all  social  reformation,  aa  a  qeoeamj 
condition  of  health  and  permanency  in  all  human  institatioBi^ 
lies  the  working  of  the  man  and  the  woman  together,  in  matnal 
trust,  love,  and  reverence. 

*'  I  would  impress  it  now  for  the  last  time  on  the  hearts  and 
the  consciences  of  those  who  hear  me,  that  thereis  an  eKential, 
eternal  law  of  life,  afiKrmed  and  developed  by  the  teacliing  of 
Christ,  which  if  you  do  not  take  into  account,  your  fine  aodai 
machinery,  however  ingeniously  and  plaasibly  contrived,  will 
at  last  fall  into  corruption  and  ruin.  Wherever  men  and 
women  do  not  work  together  helpfully  and  harmoniously,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  domestic  relations— ^wherever  there  is 

not  THE  COMMDNION  OP  LOV£  AI»D  THE  COMMUNION  OF  LaBOUl 

•—there  most  necessarily  enter  the  elements  of  discord  and 
decay. 

"  Despair  we  cannot,  dare  not. 

"  If  men  bring  their  conventionalities  and  practicabilities^ 
into  conflict  with  the  natural  law  of  Ood'a  divine  appointment 
we  know  which  must  in  the  end  aoccumb.  Meantime  I  would, 
if  possible,  assist  in  diminishing  the  duration  and  the  pain  of 
tbat  conflict.  If  any  thing  I  have  now  spoken  carry  conviction 
into  the  kind  hearts  around  me,  help !  those  who  can  and  will, 
-^and  God  help  us  all !'' 

Amen,  and  Akbn. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Frederic  Hill's  work  oa  National 
Education  is  worthy  the  very  deepest  and  most  attentive  consider, 
atioru  It  is  taken  from  the' first  volume  of  the  book,  page  214. 
The  whole  work  forms  the  best  history  of  the  educational  aspect  of 
the  Nation  before  the  benefits  of  a  wise  and  comprehensive  system 
was  tUtempted:-^ 

Mentai  ^Education  of  Females  among  the  Middle  Classes.-^Vnhlic 
attention  has  lately  been  called  by  several  excellent  articles  in  the 
Journal  of  Education  and  elsewhere  to  this  subject ;  and  we  trast 
that  enlig^htened  views  respecting  it  have  already  made  considerable 
progress :  and  that  a  silly  admiration  for  Oriental  ignorance  and 
mental  torpor  among  females*  will  soon  give  way  to  just  appreciation 
of  the  auperior  beauty  of  a  vigorous  intellect  and  a  cultivated 
mind. 

Limited,  however^  as  in  the  present  range  of  female  education, — 

devoid  as   it  is  in  so  many  respects  of  matter  to   call  forth  the 

reasoning  and  inventive  powers, — little  as  it  is  calculated,  even  in  its 

engrossing^  province  of  ornament,  to  accommodate  different  tastes 

and  various  talent^^t  is  not  during  the  period  passed  at  school  that 

the  inferiority  to  male  education  is  principally  marked.     The  musical 

gamut  is  in  our  opinion  quite  as  intellectual  as  the  propria  qute  maribuB 

of  the  Eton  grammar :  and  the  poor  girl,  who,  without  any  taste  for 

natural  beauty,  love  of  imitation,  or  idea  of  form  and  colour,  \^ 

forced  to  pass  hour  after  hour  in  trailing  her  pencil  over  the  leaves 

of  a  drawing-book,  is  not  more  unprofitably  occupied  than  the  boy 

who  is  driven  through  page  after  page  of  authors  who  are  treating 

on  subjects  in  which  he  takes  no  interest, — employing  a  style  the 

beauties  of  which  are  entirely  lost  upon  him, — and  usin^^  a  language 

the  acquisition  of  every   word  of  which  is  to  him  an  irksome  and 

diwusting  task. 

ft  is  not,  then,  in  school  education  that  female  instruction  is  so 
far  behind  that  of  males ;  it  is  in  the  time  immediately  following  the 
period  passed  at  school  that  the  disparity  is  greatest.  It  is  then 
that  a  young  man  chooses  his  occupation  for  lite,  and  %ei^  vigorously 
to  work  to  qualify  himself  for  its  successful  pursuit.  With  a  clear 
object  before  him,  and  seeing  how  the  acquirement  of  various  kinds 
of  knowledge  will  facilitate  his  progress,  he  no  longjer  looks  upon 
stadv  as  a  burden  to  be  avoided  bv  all  possible  contrivances,  ^or- 
merfy,  he  was  like  an  obstinate  child  taking  medicine ;  who  does  not 
admit  one  more  drop  into  his  mouth  than  is  forced  into  it.  He  now 
takes  willing  and  copious  draughts  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge  ; 
and  months  do  more  for  him  than  years  under  the  old  regime. 

Meantime,  how  is  the  youna;  female  situated  ?  What  objects  can 
she  select  for  attainment,  and  pursue  with  steadiness,  as  the  main 
bosiness  of  life  ?  The  road  to  wealth  and  distinction,  even  by  the 
most  quiet  and  unobtrusive  paths,  is,  for  the  most  part,  closed  upon 
her:  and  what  is  opened  in  its  stead  ?  On  what  course  of  persevering 
exertion  has  she  any  sufficient  inducement  to  enter  ?  It  is  too  evident, 
that  however  great  and  varied  may  be  her  talent,  she  has  scarcely 
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any  of  the  ordinary  motiTes  for  cnUiTating  it.  Hence  to  a  £[reat 
extent  the  frivolous  habits  too  often  contracted  or  indulged  in  aft 
this  period  of  life ;  and  hence  a  want  of  mental  energy  and  a  dearth 
of  knowledge. 

Nor  is  the  intercourse  with  the  other  sex  often  such  at  all  to  ooftvct 
this  evil.  Rarely  meeting,  except  at  times  of  relaxation,  our  ^ootli 
naturally  avoid  such  subjects  as  call  for  a  vigorous  exercise  of  ti^e 
understanding ;  and  our  young  countrywomen  are  led  to  suppose 
that  the  most  important  questions  on  which  they  shall  be  called  i^on 
A>r  an  opinion,  or  on  which  they  must  presume  to  reflect,  do  not  go 
beyond  the  merits  of  the  last  published  novel,  the  prima  doonft  of 
the  Italian  opera,  the  oratory  of  some  fashionable  preacher,  or  tiM 
illustrations  to  a  new  batch  of  annuals.  Unhi^ily,  women  aro  not 
true  to  their  own  cause  in  protesting  against  this  state  ofmoital 
slavery  ;_a  state  to  which  we  doom  them,  partly  f^m  a  selfiiAi  desire 
to  retain  all  power  in  our  own  hands,  partly  from  an  orerweeiung 
idea  of  the  strength  of  our  own  minds,  (backed  by  an  unfranded  eon- 
ception  that  those  of  females  will  not  bear  labour),  and  parfly  from 
a  persistence  in  the  customs  and  feelingii  of  by-gone  ages  of 
ignorance. 

Nor  when  we  reflect  for  a  inoment,  is  it  surprising  that  women  who 
have  grown  up  under  this  bad  system  should  be  opposed  to  its 
amendment.  Many  must  feel  that  their  best  age  for  aequirii^  know- 
ledge  has  passed,  and  that  in  the  new  career  they  alvottld  soon  be 
outstripped  by  their  juniors. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  to  a  like  motive  may  be  attribtited  tiie 
continuance  of  many  an  objectionable  system  besides  the  one  under 
consideration.  A  man  who  has  spent  the  best  portipn  of  hia  yooth 
in  the  exclusive  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  for  example,  is  not  Idceffi 
unless  he  be  of  a  superior  cast  of  mind,  to  look  with  a  fHendly  cje 
on  proposals  for  giving  more  extended  education  to  those  who  in  a 
few  years  may  become  his  competitors  in  the  world.  Thb  motive 
may  not  be  jprescnt  to  his  mind — ^he  may  not  even  suspect  its  exist- 
ence ;  but  that  it  does  exist,  and  is  power fulin  its  operation, can,  we 
think,  admit  of  no  doubt. 

To  return  to  female  education.  Doubtless  it  is  more  east  to 
enlarge  upon  an  evil  than  to  point  out  the  remedy  ;  hvtt  we  uink 
that  among  others  inauiries  as  to  the  cause  of  the  evils  we  have 
pointed  out,  it  might  oe  worth  while  examining  whether  that  mk 
of  modern  schools  by  which  the  flexes  are  kept  entirely  apart  hts 
not  been  carried  somewhat  too  far  ?  Under  defective  manaffemeot, 
indeed,  a  departure  from  this  rule  might  be  very  olnectionable :  bat 
where  active  supervision  is  combined  with  sound  mscretion,  would 
such  deviation  be  equally  objectionable  ?  Many  an  instrument  which 
is  useless  and  dangerous  when  wielded  bjr  ah  Ignorant  man,  has  odj 
to  be  put  into  skilful  hands  to  become  the  me^Qs  of  effecting  great 
good ;  and  perhaps  the  fear  with  which  we  have  shunned  what  wt 
consider  the  mistake  of  our  forefathers  on  this  point,  may  in  a  mea- 
sure have  arisen  from  the  badness,  not  of  the  Pi|tn>  but  of  its  admin- 
istration:  any  change,  however,  would  have  to  he  made  with  cauttmi. 
It  is  possible  that  the  monastic  and  nun-like  system  of  e<|Qcati9D  h 
the  less  of  two  evils ;  though  an  evil  it  certainly  is. 
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^Without  any  wish  to  see  girls  become  boys,  or  boys  girls,  we  hope 
we  may  safely  desire  that  the  character  of  the  former  had  some- 
what more  of  strength,  and  that  of  the  latter  somewhat  less  of 
coarseness   and    disregard  of  the  feelings  of  others.     To    us    it 
appears  worth  considering,  whether,  with   a  view  to  these  desirable 
chang^esy  the  established  rule  might  be  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow 
boys  and  gpirls  to  associate  occasionally  in  some  of  those  studies  which 
are  common  to  bpth.     We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  hope  that  such 
aiaeasare  wvuld  be  followed  by  advantages  which  are- at  present 
little  expected  from  such  a  source.     We  are  sometimes  inelined  to 
imagine  that  much  of  the  feeling  which  gives  rise  to  impure  thoughts, 
and  preeocious  love-fits,  may  be  f^rly  ascribed  to  the  nervous  anxiety 
that  exists  in  parents^  guardians,  and  teachers,  on  the  subject  of 
separation  : — an  anxiety  which  is  constantly  forced  on  the  attention 
oC  dioae  ooncemed,  and  which  endows  the  proceedings  of  each  sex 
with  a  mysterious  interest  which  does  not  naturally  belong  to  them. 
We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  occasional  presence  of  their  sisters, 
eottsms,  and  other  females  of  the  same  rank  as  their  own,  would  in 
j^eneral  be  an  effectual  check  to  the  boys  in  the  expression  of  coarse 
ideas  or  rude  language ;  and  we  should  also  anticipate  a  favourable 
effect  on  their  deportment  to  each  oUier  at  times  when  they  are  alone. 
The  female  character  too   would,  we  trust,  be  benefited  by  this 
occasional  association.     We  cannot  but  think  that,  by  the  greater 
mental  energy  which  would  be  thus  infused,  and  the  interest  which 
would  be  thus  awakened  on  a  variety    of  important  subjects,  the 
youiig  female    woidd  be  better  fitted  for  the  hig^  task  she  has  to 
perform  as  man*s  companion  and  helpmate,— the  sharer  of  his  joys, 
and  his  comfort  in  afiuction. 


AuT.  IV.— NOVELS  OF  THE  DAY. 


The  novelist,  like  the  historian,  has  a  doable  mission  to 
fulfiL;  li  the  latter  is  required  not  only  to  detail  facts^  but  to 
detail  them  impartially  as  well  as  correctly,  the  former  is  ex- 
pected to  deal  with  the  acts*,  motives,  and  characters  of  human 
life,  not  as  his  own  passions  or  prejudices  might  direct  him 
to  pourtray  them,  but  as  they  are.  Both  historian  and  novel- 
ist mistake  the  real  utility  of  their  callings  egregioualy  when 
they  suffer  their  minds  to  be  warped  by  particular  distastes,  or 
carried  away  from  their  proper  vocation  by  one-sided  views,  in 
the  hope  to  please  or  find  favor  with  one  section  of  the  com- 
mnnity,  rather  than  to  enh'ghten  and  elevate  alL  With  the 
historians  of  the  day,  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do^  but 
before  we  commence  our  observations  on  sbme  of  the  popular 
fictions  of  the  past  season,  we  must  hazard  a  few  remarks  on 
the  spirit  in  which  many  of  them  have  been  conceived  and 
executed. 

Any  one  who  takes  up  either  the  Moral  or  Fasbionabk 
Tales  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  will  perceive  that  the  most  wh(Je- 
some  and  salutary  lessons  may  be  inculcated  in  a  form  perfectly 
free  from  either  political  or  religious  bias,  and  therefore  the 
more  likely  to  extend  their  own  utility  by  not  giving  oflenee 
to  any  one.  She  was  too  wise  to  convert  a  good  novel  into 
an  imperfect  sermon;  and  far  too  prudent  to  weaken  real 
religious  feeling  by  making  her  heroes  and  heroines  speak  like 
saints,  and  act  Uke  sinners,  with  tags  of  Scnpture  perpetuallj 
in  their  mouths,  and  a  spirit  greatly  opposed  to  it  m  their 
hearts.  To  take  up  a  book  of  ''  Light  reading/'  and  to  find 
it  a  heavy  homilv,  is  to  go  into  a  theatre  and  find  it  turned 
into  a  conventicle ;  there  are  theological  essayists  enough  who 
are  perfectly  well  able  to  fight  the  partisan  battles  of  disputed 
opinion,  and  therefore  it  is  altogether  out  of  place  to  expect, 
or  to  desire,  that  novel  writers  should  perform  a  double  duty, 
and  give  us  scraps  from  the  Pentateuch  and  sentiments  fresh 
from  Loudon  drawing  rooms  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
page.     Tliis  want  of  artistic  propriety  is  a  monster  of  modem 
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growth,  and  the  sooner  its  hydra  heads  are  cut  off  as  unseemly 
escreacencesjtbe  better.  When  the  authoress  of  *'  Eveh'na'^  put 
to  shame  and  to  flight  tlie  circqlating  library  imparities  which; 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute  called  "  an  evergreen  tree  of  diabolical 
knowledge/'  she  did  so  no(  by  a  ^eini-theologioal  jargon  which . 
sickens  the  sense  and  dif^gu^ta  the  taste,  but  by  giving  us 
pictures  of  character^  indiyidujilized  by  the  discrimination  of 
genius^  but  untainted  by  the  pi^ritanical  leaven  wliich  seems  to 
be  fast  superseding  the  functions  of  nature  herself,   in  the 
present  day.     In  ful  the  multitude  of  characters  given  us  by 
Jane  Austen  (clergymen  included),  we  find  nothing  approach-, 
iug  to  it,     As'we  have  said  before,  it  would  vainly  be  looked 
for  in  the  multifarious  volumcfs  pf  our  accQmplisned  country- 
woman, Maria  Edgewortb,  and  still  nnore  vaiuly  in  those  of. 
Lady  Morgan,  who  in  her  utter  dislike  to  it,  sometimes  ven- 
tured a  little  too  far  the  other  way*  If  we  look  to  the  superior 
order  of  masculine  spirits  who  have  made  novels  the  veuides; 
of  instruction  and  amusement,  we  will,  for  the  most  part,  find 
the  same  diffidence  in  making  an  olla  prodrida  of  the  sacred 
and  the  profane.    Sir  Walter  Scott,  indeed,  has  shown  his 
distaste  to  the  old  religion  of  CbTi?tendom,  by  painting  monks 
and  abbots  with  huge  appetites  and  unspiritoal  propensities, 
but  these  caricatures  are  the  least  happy  of  bis  efforts,  and  to 
those  who  feel  sore. on  the .  subject,  the  in  guoque  iirgument 
might  present,  itself,  by  contrasting  the  lordly  equipage  of  a 
''  mitred  prelate**  of  our  own  day,  proceeding  in  state  to  a 
court  festival,  with  the  ''  sumptuous  housings**  of  IMor  Aymer's 
^'  palfrey ,''  or  the  dinner  cart^  of  Lambeth  Palace  on  a  com- 
pany day,  with  the  venison  repasts   of  Abbot  Boniface  in  his 
more  unpretending  */  refectory,*'  surrounded  not  by  ''dissipated 
nobles,'*  but  simple  monks*  ,  . 

We  believe,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  their  origin,  tliat  it  is  to 
America  belongs  the  honor  and  glory,  such  as  they  are,  of  in- 
troducing what  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  "Beligious 
Novels/'  as  a  new  kind  of  manufacture  in  the  literary  workshop. 
Tli^  certainly  all  have  a  smack  of  ''  the  camp-meetings"  and 
the  'Move  feasts''  of  our  transatlantic  friends,  and,  in  the  cu- 
rious jumble  they  treat  us  to,  are  redolent  of  "  spiritual  em- 
bracings",  and  other  innocent  exercises,  which  "high  religious 
enthusiasm^'  may  sanction,  but  which  a  less  fervent  Christianity 
could  veiy  well  do  without,     "  A  religious  novel"  is,  in  itself, 
a  paradoxical  sort  of  production,  whicb  contains — and  ncces- 
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sarily  mM9i  contain— an  incongraoiis  mixture  of  heaven  asid 
earth,  calculated,  perhaps,  to  satisfy  the  comcieiioes  of  ttaee 
vbo  wish  to  indulge  in  a  taste  for  ^'  light  literature,"  and  to 
be  excited  by  the  triala  and  sorrows  of  perseeoted  lieroiBes^ 
bat)  at  the  same  time,  who  fancy  that  roses  requiie  supple- 
mentary names  to  smell  sweet,  and  that  the  simple  word  ncm^ 
without  the  *^  rdigions"  mrefix,  oonld  hardly  be  tokiatod  ki 
serioos  families,  the  members  of  which  look  npon  stage  ^m 
OS  snares  of  the  evil  one,  and,  until  lately,  treated  tales,  nov^ 
and  romances  as  if  they  oontmned  a  saailar  bait.  Of  eooiK, 
every  author  or  authoress  who  writes  a  h(xik  wishes  thatpeaee 
as  well  as  praise  should  sweeten  their  labon  and  reward  tlidr 
toil,  and  as  the  manu&cture  oi  the  reUgroos  novd  was  found 
to  pay  in  America,  it  very  soon  found  its  way  into  Ewlasd, 
where  it  was  set  up  as  an  ostensible  antidote  to  those  neadi 
works  of  imagination  which  every  body  censures,  poxcbaae^ 
and  reads,  bu^  in  reality,  because  pubhshers  found  tiie  specu- 
lation turn  to  profitable  account,  and  therefore  pushed  it  into 
its  present  morbid  growth.  Moreovi^,  to  authors  themsdves, 
it  saves  a  great  dead  of  trouble  amd  a  good  deal  t>f  thought, 
and  helps  Uiem  to  spin  put  a  second  volume,  and  earn  for 
themselves  a  very  ripitooas  tide  at  the  same  time.  When 
&r  John  begins  to  ^row  dull  or  to  want  sometfanq;  fo  do  or 
to  say,  it  is  easy  enough  to  brin^in  Mid  John  to  asstal  hmi; 
and  where  tile  story  halts  and  inddents  grow  few,  an  onputiane 
chapter  on  "  scrrotural  Christianity,''  with  strong  ana  feeling 
allusions  to  all  who  am  supposed  to  be  opposed  to  it,  keeps 
the  press  moving,  and  winds  up  the  reader  to  the  proper  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  reception  of  the  grand  finale,  when  all 
are  made  happy  in  the  usual  orthodox  way. 

Now,  the  worst  of  all  this  is— and  we  think  of  it  and  say 
it  with  great  regvet— ihat  it  is  attended  with  conaiderabk 
danger  to  rdigion  itself ;  and  if  we  were  indined  to  tew  a 
somewhat  illogical  conclusion  firom  the  premises  in  hand,  we 
might  offer  it  as  a  curious  coincidence  that ''  startling  erimes" 
of  greater  magnitude  than  usual  have  been  perpetrated  since 
this  hybrid  class  has  made  its  appearance  on  tiie  scene.  If 
Strahan  and  Paul  ever  admitted  novels  at  all  under  their  ha* 
urious  roob  we  are  quite  sure  they  were  rdigious  ones  $  and, 
although  the  labors  of  the  elder  Dumas  may  have  ooutiiboted 
to  the  chemical  manipulatioi:^  of  Palmer  and  Dove,  we  shouM 
suspect  that  the  '^  Previsions  of  Lady  Evelyn,"  et  koc  ffemu 
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0Mne,  were  added  as  a  nakewdght  to  their  library,  aa  well 
as  to  those  of  the  defaiUiing  directors  of  baaks^  railwajs,  and 
otfaer  undertakings  of  a  aimilar  kind,  who  generally  rank  in 
the  category  of  "  serions  fiunily  men.^ 

liet  as  not  be  mistaken^  however ;  indeed  we  hope  there  is 
no  danger  that  we  should.    We  do  not  object  to  controversial 
woikft,  even  though  bigotrjr  and  bad  taste  mark  every  page  of 
tbetD,  because  sim  petversioDs  of  inidled  are  sure^  in  the  long 
ma,  to  work  their  own  cure  and  to  bring  their  own  reward  i 
\>at  what  we  do  object  to  is  the  interweaving  of  one-sided 
rehgioas  tows  into  a  theme  where  no  one  expects  or  wishes 
to  find  theu*    GalhoKc  writers,  so  Cur  as  we  know,  have  had 
the  good  sense  to  leave  such  delicate  matters  uutouchedj  even 
though  the  provoeatioB  has  been  by  no  means  bmall  to  tempt 
them  to  Ungego  it ;  but  the  question  i%  how  long  will  this 
abatikMbce  bold  P  and  it  is  a  natter  for  novel  readers  to  consi- 
der^ whether  they  would  like  to  have  doctrinal  points  laq^ely 
discoaBed  instead  of  sentimental  ones,  and  whether  it  will  be 
an  additional  pleasure  to  them  to  have  *'  creedal  errors/'  and 
such  like  matters,  staring  them  in  the  iacei  when  the  most 
they  look  for  is  '^  aa  interesting  conversation^'  between  Mrs. 
A«  and  Miss  B*  as  to  the  difficult  point  of  determining  whether 
the  '^  faat  man''  Lord  George  is  a  safe  parti  to  encoun^ei  or 
whetber  it  wHMld  not  be  better  to  take  up  with  plain  Mr. 
Attwortby,  although  he  adds  an  H  to  his  oats  and  an  A  to 
)us  window^  and  heA  a  gtaadiatber  who  cashed  bilk  or  sold 
calicoes* 

Having  made  these  orefttory  observaiionsi  we  turn  to  the 
novd  of  '^  lStVBLBM»"  by  £<  L«  A«  Berwick,  not  because  it  is 
the  most  perfect  ote  on  our  list,  but  because  it  is  altogether 
free  from  the  controvetaial  taint  to  which  we  so  much  object. 
It  is  moral  and  su^ec^ive,  without  being  spiritual  at  alL    It 
IS  a  dadring  attempt  to  make  women  better  than  they  are^  by 
iacieaaing  their  self-dependence  and  elevating  their  views,  and 
when  aa  author  has  such  utilitarian  objects  sieadilv  in  his  eye, 
we  shidl  not  think  it  needful  to  point  to  minor  discrepancies 
obvious  in  the  execution  of  his  plan.    The  plot  ia  not  novel, 
but  it  is  admirably  worked  out,  and  the  concepticm  of  the 
heroine  herself  is  spirited  and  good*    Evklbbk  is  the  narrates: 
of  her  own  story ;  she  is  the  niece  of  Mr.  Barrington,  who 
marries  a  second  wife,  and  sinks  from  a  comfortable  house- 
keeper into  a  henpecked  poltroon.    Of  course,  having  a  tyrant 
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to  rnle  hitn,  he  has  no  mil  of  Ins  own,  and  his  niece  is  obliged 
to  take  up  the  cadgels  and  meet  the  despot^  not  only  in    her 
own  defence,  bat  in  the  defence  of  others  as  well.    Thisi  she 
dues  in  capital  style.     Mary,  her  coasin,  a  gentle  creature  to 
whom  she  is  exceedingly  attached,  falls  ill,  and  change  of  air 
is  prescribed.    They  are  allowed  by  the  careless  stepmother 
to  go  by  themselves,  and  when  on  the  sea  sbor^  they  get  inlo 
danger  from  the  waves,  and  are  rescued  from  it  by  Uie  two 
heroes  of  the  book.     From  this  point  the  main  interest  of  the 
work  begins,  and  the  character  of  £vklein  anfolda  itaeif. 
There  may  be  improbability  about  it,  but  there  is  great  eon* 
fiistency,  great  strength  of  principle,  great  strengtli  of  mind, 
and  great  readiness  of  wit  and  of  resourse.    She  discovers^  in 
a  very  dramatic  way,  that  her  hero-pzeaenrer,  instead  of  being; 
as  she  sajpposed,  a  simple,  commoner,  is  ^a  bdted  Eari," 
rejoicing  m  a  rent-roll  of  forty  thousand  a  year.    Yet  ahe 
refuses  him  her  hand,  even  while  she  acknowledges  (to  herself) 
that  her  heart  is  his.     But  he  is  indolent,  captious,  volaptuoos 
—-in  fact  good  for  nothing  except  to  despise  everything  and 
enjoy  nothing,  and  poor,  illused,  and  dependent  as  she  is,  she 
looks  at  the  matter  with  an  unaccustomed  and  unselfish  efe^ 
and  still  refuses  to  become  Lady  Landore,  because  she  feels 
that  as  a  Countess  she  might  be  still  more  unhappy  than  she 
is.    But  her  womanly  influence  continues,  and  her  jmirited 
and  seasonable  remonstrances  are  not  thrown  away.    We  lose 
sight  of  the  young  noble  for  a  season,  but  he  is  not  idle,  ias 
we  hear.    Love  lights  the  lamp  of  Season,  and  prompts  him 
to  the  exertion  which  Evblben  has  often  recoouaended,  and 
which  he  has  the  good  sense  to  pursue.    Meanwhile,  the 
intricacies  of  the  plot  continue,  and  are  made  more  oomphcated 
by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Cabbell  OTea  into  it,  a  smooth 
and  villainous  compound,  whom  we  hate  for  his  hypocrisy  aiul 
admire  for  the  calculating  coolness  of  his  subtle  and  serpent* 
like  mind.     It  will  be  at  once  conceived  that  tliis  "  domestic 
demon"  is  at  last  found  out  and  punished,  and  that  EvRjacN 
and  her  bien  aimee  meet  at  the  altar  and  are  as  happy  as 
heart  could  wish. 

Now  there  is  an  excellent ''  moral''  couched  in  all  this,  and 
we  think  that  the  more  female  readers  dwell  on  it,  the  mors 
they  will  perceive  its  drift.  In  ordinarv  lifo,  itis.no  libel  on 
the  gentle  sex,  or  on  the  author,  to  say  that  the  proceedings  of 
EvELEEN  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.    There 
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are  few    frien4ls  would  8aiiction    them;  there  is  hardly  '^a 
candiflate''  who,  whatever  her  owu  misgivings  might  be,  who 
TRTould  not  grasp  at  so  glorious  a  prize,  and  hope  for  the  best 
hereafter,  when  it  was  secured.     And  yet  the  reasonings  of  the 
yoang  but  high-minded  girl  are  correct,  and  the  sachtices  of 
feeling  and  position  consequent  on  them,  as  corollaries,  are 
felt  to  be  equally  so.     The  mist  which  Cupid  and  Pluto  con- 
joined, sometimes  spread  over  the  female  vision,  is  like  the 
mirage  of  the  desert,  so  celebrated  in  song  and  story,  and  often 
tempts  the  victims  into  pitfalls  and   quagmires,   when  they 
think  they  are  going  to  inhabit  cottages  embowered  in  roses 
or  castles  overburthened  with  wealth*    A  *'  capital  match'*  is 
not  always  a  capital  thing.     Hymen  must  be  worshipped  not 
only  with  willing  but  with  disinterested  hearts,  or  iiis  lamp 
is  extinguished  almost  as  soon  as  ligiited,  and  not  all  the 
splendor  of  the  world  can  relume  it  again*    There  can  be  no 
quealion,  therefore,  tliat  the  hesitation  of  Mr.  Berwick^s  heroine 
was  founded  in  virtuous  prudence,  and  is  worth  pondering 
over  by  those  to  whom  it  is  particularly  addressed.     We  like 
to  see  such  efforts  and  inculcations  proceeding  from  thoughtful 
minds,  even  though  a  little  exaggeration  may  be  observable  as 
we  go  along;  and  although  the  whole  subiect  is  one  that  at 
every  page  would  have  admitted  of  scriptural  appeals,  references, 
and  allusions,  we  are  most  happy  to  say  that  the  author  has 
had  the  good  taste  to  avoid  more  than  one  or  two  which  were 
called  for,  and  are  therefore  apposite  and  sure  to  be  well 
received.     As  to  a  controversial  or  offensive  phrase,  there  is 
not  such  a  thing  in  the  book. 

In  Mr.  Readers  still  more  popular  novel, ''  It  is  nkver  too 

LATK  TO  Mkno,"  we  find  the  same  absence  of  tlie  introduction 

of  ill-placed  matter  which  we  so  much  deplore.     We  have/ 

indeed,  the  agency  of  a  clergyman,  where  any  other  agent 

could  not  well  be  supposed  to  have  the  power  to  do  so  much 

good,  but  then  his  references  to  holy  names  and  things  are 

in  their  proper  place,  and  even  if  in  some  few  instances  he 

oversteps  the  just  limits,  we  wiUingly  bear  with  them  when 

we  perceive  the  wholesome  results  which  spring  from  his 

determination  to  combat  tyranny  and  make  **  prison  discipline** 

what  it  ought  to  be,  not  what  it  is.     In  style  and  manner  of 

hjuidling,  Mr.  Reade  vibrates  between  Dickens  and  Thackeray^ 

but  with  very  little  of  the  clumsy  manipulation  of  the  latter, 

and  a  great  deal  of  the  force  and  finish  of  tlie  former.    At  the 
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same  time  he  is  not  all  imkator  of  either ;  nor  has  he  need  to 
be.    Taken  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Tiiackeray  has  never  yet  wiittes 
a  novel  that  can  be  said  io  equal  ^  It  is  Never  too  Late  io 
Mend,**  nor  do  ve  think  he  ever  will ;  and  althoogh  there  are 
chapters  and  characters  in  some  of  Mr.  Diokens's  best  works 
which  are  superior  to  any  ttiat  can  be  found  in  it,  atiU  we 
doubt  if  in  the  naturalness  of  both  scenes  and  poriraiiiire, 
there  is  not  sufficient  material  to  stand  a  comparison  with 
even  the  great  novelist  igi  his  palmiest  mood.    The  ad  vultures 
of  Mr.  Dickens's  hero  an  America^  are  poor  indeed  when 
compared  with  the  stirring  and  life-Iike  scenes  of  Au^ndn 
given  ns  by  the  nem  candidate,  who,  if  he  has  no  f  lank 
Tiwley  to  carry  off  his  insipidities,  baa  the  regenerated  bvg^ 
and  his  vivid  spirit  of  accufate  observation  and  daring  ooange 
to  create  oor  wi^mest  ^mpathies  in  his  fortunes  and  his  £ite. 
In  the  authoress  of  ^y  ohn  Kiufax,  Gentleman,**  we  wd- 
come  a  pmctised  hand,  whose  last  novel  led  us  to  expect  a  great 
deal-rmore,  perhaps,  than  we  have  :actually  xjeceived.  In  ^  IHie 
Head  of  tbe  family''  we  had  oharmii^  domestic  aoeneschanii- 
ingly  painted,  with  exquisite  ddicaey  of  touch  tmd  the  luceat 
discrimination,  wMe  there  wore  no  violent  contrasts,  if  we 
ei^Gc^t  the  mad  actiess,  whose  appearanoei  we  suppose,  eonU 
not  weU  be  avoided,  although,  from  the  first,  wd  nev^  desired 
ito  see  her  faoe  aguo.    In  John  Haufax,  as  it  stiikea  m, 
these  is  a  gseater  gmap  at  power  with  less  nerve  to  sustain  it 
Takeuj  j9dr  9e,  QenUeman  John  is  a  charaoter  of  great  Buri^ 
which  few  novelists  of  the  present  day,  would  ventore  to 
grapple  with,  and  in  which  the  mtgooity  of  them  would  Cul  if 
Hhey  did ;  bat  then  be  is  surrounded  by  a  whole  bunch  of 
fefiai^-perfoffmers,  who,  with  the  exception  ol  his  esceUeot 
wife,  are^  if  not  positive  failures,  next  door  to  it»  at  all  events. 
Surely,  the  obtrusion  of  that  coarse  and  rcf»ul»ve  &Ilov, 
Squire  Brichwood,is  altogether  a  mdstake,  and  his  lady  another? 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  since  the  days  of  Squire  Weston, 
:the  .country  gentlemen  of  England  have  not  so  far  improved 
as  to  make  such  a  chaoracter  a  complete  exaggesation,  and  it  is 
out  pf  all  keeping  to  suppose  thatamau/of  Doi^Or  Jessc^'s 
standing  would  have  tolemted  the  lang^uage  used  by  Brithwood 
to  Halifax-»^in  his  own  draiwing»room»  tfyo/-*->witbout  ovderiag 
his  election  from  tbe  house  by  the  most  summary  mode  poanbk. 
We  know  that  his  vulgar  insolenoe  is  paraded  for  the  purpose 
of  hi^ghtening  the  forbearing  courtesy  and  good  temp^  of  John; 
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but  it  shews  a  want  of  ariistic  appreciation  to  admit  ajblemish 

in  order  to  heighten  a  beauty^  and  as  it  is  evident  that  the 

portraiture  of  such  diaracters  are  out  of  the  authoress's  Uno 

altogether,  Uie  introduction  might  very  well  have  been  done 

vitliout.     Had  ahe  indeed  given  us  more  than  she  has  done  of 

the  shadowy  Lord  Bevenel,  it  would  have  been  an  admirable 

exchange,  for  there  are  great  capabilities  about  the  latter,  which 

uiight  have  been  nurtured  into  a  first  rate  picture,  had  the 

attention  given  to  the  Gentleman  been  divided  with  the  Lord. 

In  Mr.  Borwick^a  novel,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  the 

character  of  Lord  Landore  resembles  that  of  Lord  Bavenel  in 

many  points,  but  the  handling  is  very  dissimilar,  and  we  would 

take  the  liberty  of  advising  the  authpreas  of  '*  John  Halifax''  to 

glance  it  over,  if  she  have  not  already  done  so,  in  order  that 

ahe  may  see  bow  much  she  has  lost  bv  not  working  out  her 

al^etch  of  the  indolent  young  noble  and  giving  him  more  work 

to  do. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  stoiy  there  is  an  obvious  falling  off 
in  the  last  volume,  and  the  worst  effect  of  this  is,  that  it  not 
only  diminishes  the  genecaliotenest  of  the  work)  but  somewhat 
low^s  the  hero  himself  in  our  estimation.  In  bis  own  early 
love-scenes  with  Ursula  Marsh,  every  passage  is  delicate  in 
touch  and  fcdl  ja[  discrinunative  beauty,  but  in  the  turbulent 
pasuon  of  bb  son  Ouy,  and  the  unseemly  domestic  squabbles 
which  attend  it,  we  seem  to  have  got  uncler  another  influence 
altogether.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  suppose  that  in  the  rearing 
and  governing  of  bis  own  children,  a  man  of  John  Halifax's 
capacity,  should  have  so  utterly  failed  as  the  conduct  of  his 
sons  prove  him  to  have  done,  and  still  less  is  it  cvedible  that 
theFrenchgovemess,  Miss  Silver,  wishy-washv  and  uninterest- 
ing as  Aq  is,  could  have  caused  such  distuibanoe  as  she  did, 
if  the  most  common  precautions  were  taken  or  vigilance 
observed.  We  have  an  idea  that  this  cunning  idiot  was  an 
after  thought  altogether,  and  most  heartily  do  we  wish  that 
she  had  been  left  in  her  native  France,  where  neither  Guy  nor 
his  brother  could  have  fought  for  her. 

We  might,  if  we  so  pleased,  address  ourselves  to  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  commenting  on  some  of  the  dSTensive  allusions 
to  the  followers  of  a  different  oieed,  which  are  very  needlessly 
intruded  here  and  tliere,  throughout  the  book^  but  we  abstain. 
It  is  evident  enough,  that  the  authoress  is  no  true  child  of  the 
Poipe^  but  we  submit  it  to  her  good  sense  that  controversied 
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views  may  weaken  the  interest  of  a  story,  witlioni  adding  to 
the  strength  of  a  Church,'  and  that  althon^  ptejndioe  nu^ 
be  conciliated  by  an  anbecoming  enlistment  of  scripiiml 
phrases  and  inferences,  used  without  rhyme  or  reason,  and  often 
sadly  misplaced,  both  religion  and  reason  revolt  at  the  nawbole- 
some  spectacle  caused  by  parading  them  before  the  eyes  of  men, 
in  the  pages  of  a  novel,  whether  from  a  sanctimonioaa  desire  to 
be  applauded  by  the  pious,  or  the  more  worldly  one  of  being 
rewarded  by  the  profane. 

Mrs.  Marsh*s  novel  of  **  Evelyn  Maestton,*'  like  mosi  of 
her  productions,  wears  a  pious  as  weU  as  a  sentimental  air,  and 
is  an  odd  mixture  of  theology  and  romance ;  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, this  would  be  distasteful  to  us,  but  it  is  rendeied 
still  more  so,  by  the  bungling  and  inartificial  nature  of  the 
execution  of  the  work.    In  the  "Previsions  of  Lady  Evelyn," 
we  have  a  gallery  of  pictures — Gleumore,  Green,  Ouiham,  the 
young  Countess,  Clarinda,  and  the  young  tutor,  with  his  un- 
fortunate propensities  to  fall  in  love  with  the  last  poaon  in 
the  world  he  ought  to  do,  for  his  father  had  been  a  d^gymu, 
and  his  mother  was  almost  a  saint ;  and  we  have  scnps  of 
scripture  to  no  end,  banning  in  the  very  first  paragraph  with 
a  quotation  from  Saint  Paul,  so  that  if  there  was  a  oousisteDtly 
pious  hero  in  the  world  it  ought  to  have  been  Gerald  James. 
But  he  is  not  that  nor  anything  like  it — in  acts.    He  yklds 
to  temptations  with  a  very  ungodly  facility,  and  enconnges 
others  to  do  the  same.    Poor  Lady  Clarinda,  as  well  as  her 
haughty  sister,  suffers  from  his  basilisk  glance,  and  runs  after 
him  from  her  father's  bouse,  in  the  disguise  of  a  boy.    To  be 
sure,  when  she  arrives  at  his  lodging,  determined  ^  to  throw 
herself  on  hb  protection,"  as  the  phrase  is;   she  addrenes 
the  servant    in    scripture  form.    ''A  cup' of  cold    water 
to  one  of  these  little  ones,  shall  in  no  case  fail  of  its  reward,'* 
said  the  boy;  well  might  the  maid  of  all  work  exclaim  as  she 
listened,  **  Well,  if  I  ever !  laws  I  if  he  don*t  quote  Scriptnre 
like  any  parson  I''    If  she  knew  but  the  half  of  it  she  m^t 
aflbrd  to  be  twice  as  much  surprised,  and  with  double  reason, 
'  too.    Still,  we  overlook  this  **  seriously ''  mistaken  tteatmeat, 
ill  admiration  of  the  many  coloured  incidents  and  stir  and  boatle 
of  the  plot.  And  so  it  is  with  the  other  earlier  works  of  theaane 
clever  hand.    But  her  hitter  productions  began  to  make  as  visli 
that  she  would  not  write  quite  so  fast,  and  if  she  gives  us 
another  £v£ltn  Makstok,  we  shall  be  quite  sore  to  .wish 
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that  she  should  not  write  at  alitor  that  she  should  change  her 

vocation  and  take  to   writing   "  Tracts "  instead  of  novels 

ivhich  might  answer  her  purpose  and  not  so  utterly  disappoint 

UB.     And  the.  worst  of  it  is,  clever  people^  like  Mrs.  Marsh» 

are  always  prone  to  see  the  mote  in  the  eye  of  their  neighbours 

without  being  able  to  discover  the  beam  in  their  own.     In 

liet  first  volume  we  find  her  objecting  to  those  who  hold  ^^  prin- 

csiples  of  the  ancient,  strong,  stem,  but  somewhat   narrow 

school,  which  permitted  no  tampering  with  truth,  and  believed 

tbmt  there  was  but  one  form  of  religious  truth,  and  that  it  wai 

tieir%.  **    The  italics  are  our  own*    In  a  few  pag^s  farther  on 

she  says,  "  too  much  of  the  spirit,  alas  1  still  remains  amongst 

us  all.    We  cannot  enter  a  company  of  our  fellows,  without 

detectings  whenever  the  question  of  religion  is  propounded, 

some  prejudice  of  this  description  still  lingering  in  the  heart. 

It  seems  the  last  to  be  laid  down,  monstrmi  and  unreaaonabU 

As  an  excuse  for  the  writer  of  ^'Evelyn  Marston,'^  it  may  be 
alleged  that  her  polemical  pruriencies  form  a  necessary  in* 
^redient  in  its  composition,  without  the  intervention  of  which 
it  would  be  impossiole  to  filll  a  single  volume,  much  le^s  three. 
What  story  there  is  might,  perchance,  serve  for  a  magazine 
article,  although  so  meagre  is  the  plot,  and  so  extremely  com- 
mon-place and  ^'  used  up"  are  tlie  incidents,  that  we  question 
if  any  magazine  or  periodical  of  the  present  day  would  accept 
it  as  a  gift,  unless  it  naight  happen  that  as  its  phylactery  is 
long,  the  Pharisees  of '' Household  Words'^  might  take  a  fancy 
to  it,  and  adopt  it  as  their  own.  But  trite  and  worn  out  as 
the  materials  are,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  more 
eouUbe  made  of  them,  and  in  the  slovenly  neglect  to  work 
them  up,  we  have  full  reason  to  accuse  the  authoress  of  de- 
barring us  of  a  pleasure  which  she  was  quite  competent  to 
g^ve,  as  well  aa  of  nauseating  us  with  matter,  which,  as  reason- 
able Christians  ilnd  well-wishers  to  reUgion,  we  are  exceedingly 
sorry  to  peruse.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Marsh  will  write  again ; 
and,  with  all  het:  faults,  we  sliould  be.sorry  to  miss  her  from 
the  annual  field ;  but  we  honestly  hope  that  she  will  at  length 
recognize  tlie  fact  tliat  a  good  novelist  and  a  good  casuist  are 
different  things ;  and  that  recklessly  to  run  full  tilt  at  the 
Bible,  becauK  it  M  the  Bible,  and  to  transcribe  whole  pages 
from  the  Sacred  Book  into  a  light  and  frivolous  work,  is  a  de- 
gradation to  the  volume  which  ought  to  be  treated  in  a  very 
^       42 
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different  way.    Let  her,  bjr  ftU  means,  combat  soekf  error,  and 
advance  sound  aooial  reforma,  and  we  shall  welcome  her  again 
and  again.    We  are  overran  with  pestilent  pictures  of  the 
worst  phases  of  life,  and  the  worst  (iiiaracters  which  di^raoe 
it ;  we  have  Sand,  SnC)  and  Domas'  abominations  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad — ^indigenoos  as  well  as  foreign — and  the  pea 
that  affords  an  antidote  to  them  will  ever  have  oar  warmeat 
commendations;  but  it  will  very  clearly  be  seen,  by  the  seope 
and  nature  of  this  article,  that  we  have  no  stomach  for  the 
overloaded  piety  which  seeks  to  discharge  itself  in  volleys  of 
words,  and  fancies  that  it  relieves  itself  of  the  danger  of  wing 
accounted  a  pnblioan  from  inditing  profane  stories^  by  aiaking 
those  stories  puiitantical  and  profitable  at  the  aame  tiaie. 
Every  human  thing  has  its  use ^and  its  abase*    To  be  ''a 
religious  novelist,''  is  to  put  a  dagger  into  the  hand  of  the 
scoffer  instead  of  a  sword  into  the  grasp  of  those  who  holds 
those  things  dear  which  the  sceptic  holds  cheap.    There  have 
been  giieat  novelists  who  were  great  moralists  at  the  same  time, 
and  yet  who  scorned  the  clap- trap  of  religious  reference  at  every 
hand's  turn,  because  they  knew  their  own  province^  they  felt 
their  own  power,  and  they  shrank  from  the  unseemly  contact 
and  combination  which  are  now  the  vogne,  and  which  they 
knew  were  as  perilous  in  reality  as  they  were  easy  to  be  done. 
"  DafiD !"     Who  )ias  nai  read  "  Dred  P"    "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  and  *^  Jane  Eyre/'  ran  their  popular  race  at  a  period 
of  time  not  very  far  distant  from  each  other ;  and  allbongh 
the  absorbing  nature  of  the  subject  discussed  in  ''Undo  Tom/' 
with  the  novelty  of  characters  and  incidents  touched  on  and 
introduced,  weakened   Miss  Bronte's  productbn,   with  its 
greater  mastery  of  language  and  passion  ;  still  we  think,  and- 
we  fancy  the  public  think  with  us,  that  as  *^  Jane"  exhausted 
the  powers  of  her  creator,  so  has  "  Uncle  Tom"  played  Mr^ 
Beecher  Stowe  the  same  treacherous  part-^-althongh  certainly 
in  not  so  vert  perceptible  a  degree.    ''  Dred/'  in  proportion, 
is  undoubtedly  nearer  to  the  authoress's  great  work,   than 
"Shirley,"  or  "Vaetto,"  is  to  ''Jane  Eyre;"  but,  notwith- 
standing,  like  single-speech  Hamilton,  and  his  first  and  last 
oratorical  efforts,  we  feel,  if  the  authoress  does  not,  that  the 
riches  of  the  mine  have  been  pretty  well  worked  ont  by  the* 
laborer,  and  that^  in  all  human  probability,  the  lower  site 
goes  the  less  she  will  get.    This,  perhaps^  was  to  be  expected ;. 
one  cannot  be  an  intellectual  prodigal  without  suffering  by  thS: 
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exccasive  expenditure,  eepeoially  when  a  particular  region  is 
chosen,  and  a  particular  object  is  pertinaciouslj  kept  in  view* 
^'Vben  Thomaa  Campbell  was  asked  to  write  a  poem  similar  in 
style  and  metre  to  his  ''  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  his  answer  was, 
*^  Ho  ;  a  man  may  make  a  single  plunge  and  bring  up  a  pearl, 
but  he  may  di?e  a  hundred  times  after,  and  find  nothing  but 
oyster  shells  to  reward  him  for  his  pains/'  This  was  not 
Mis.  Beeeher  8towe*s  view  of  her  own  capability^  and  it  could 
haidlv  be  expected  that  it  could.  Enthusiastic  as  she  is  as 
axi  abolitionist,  and  successful  as  she  has  been  as  a  novelist, 
either  motive  might  have  swayed  her  to  re-enter  the  Usts,  but 
-wiih  both  to  actuate  her,  impression  was  impossible.  We 
might  aa  soon  have  expected  Scott  to  have  stopped  short  at 
"WavoJey,  or  Dickens  at  Pickwick,  or  Byron  at  the  Qiaour, 
or  Bosa  Bonheur  to  fling  by  her  pencil  while  the  fame  of  her 
S;reat  picture  was  yet  ringing  in  h^  modest  ears. 

We  know  not  what  time  it  may  have  taken  to  compose 
**  Uade  Tom's  Cabin  ;'*  but  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  its 
BQceessor  has  been  written  in  too  great  a  hurry ;  and  although, 
in  this  instance,  we  could  not  go  so  fiur  as  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Stowc^s  ''  easy  writing  is  d-*  —d  hard  reading,^'  still  the  fact 
of  undue  haste  is  not  less  patent,  and  we  have  a  right  to  oom- 
jdain  that  we  are  thereby  oeprived  of  a  very  sensible  pleasure 
which  we  resent  as  an  unnecessary  loss,  In  the  first  place, 
the  authoress  had  no  story  to  tell ;  she  had  an  essay  to  write, 
and  she  has  thrown  it  into  the  form  of  desultory  dialogues, 
with  interlocators,  the  greater  number  of  whom  are  thoroughly 
uninteresting,  and  by  &r  too  large  a  number  of  them  coarse, 
vulgar,  and  revolting  in  the  extreme.  In  the  second  place, 
the  characters,  such  as  they  are,  do  nothing  but  talk ;  they 
have  the  oar  ^  proterea  gift  to  an  alarming  extent ;  bat  when 
they  come  to  act,  they  are  aa  barren  of  fruit  as  a  fig  tree  in 
December.  Dredf  the  hero  of  the  book,  in  name,  is  a  half- 
maddened  mystic,  who  lives  in  the  dismal  swamp,  threatens 
his  tyrants  in  scriptural  language,  and  is  shot  down,  we  are 
not  told  how,  but  certainly  without  striking  a  stroke  in  his 
own  defence,  or  that  of  any  body  dse.  Nina  is  allowed  to 
live,  until  she  becomes  interesting,  and  then  she  is  carried  off 
by  cholera,  as  Mercutio  is  by  the  sword  of  Tybalt,  just  when 
we  particularly  wish  her  not  to  die.  Her  gay,  bluff,  good- 
kearted  old  nncle,  is  finbhed  off  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
although  Harry  and  Clayton  survive,  they  are  so  sketchy  and 
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imperfect  as  aclors,  that  we  hardly  care  a  button  whether  tbcj 
live  or  die.     The  villain  of  the  book,  Tom  Gordon,  oatrages 
all  our  notions  of  poetical  justice,  by  being  allowed  to  lynch, 
whip,  tar-and-feather,  ravish,  rob,   exterminate,  and  oommifc 
such  like  atrocities,  without  a  single  hair  of  his    guilly  head 
being  the  worse  of  it.     He  may  be  getting  drunk  and  blas- 
pheming to  this  very  hour,  for  aught  we  know,  as  when  Mrs. 
Stowe  dropped  him,  he  was  as  prosperous  as  any  slsve-holding 
scoundrel  could  well  be.     We  have  certainly  the  consolation 
to  hear  that  "  Tiff'  survives  and  prospers,  and  we  are  glad  of 
it,  inasmuch  as  we  think  that  he  and  "Milly"  are  the  ody  two 
characters  worth  a  maravedi  in  the  whole  list.    We  migfat 
probably  include  "  Tomtit"  only  that  Tom  evaporates  like  tlic 
rest,  in  order  to  make  room  for  casuists  and  preachers,  who, 
like  almost  all  the  other  while  people  introduced,  have  little  to 
recommend  them  but  the  ability  to  say  much  and  do  nothing. 
What  we  regret  particularly  to  learn  from  the  book,  are  two 
disheartening  facts;  namely,  that  slavery,  as  au  institation, 
is  fixed  and  likely  to  be  ])ermarient ;   and  tliat  religion,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  at  the  ve^  lowest  ebb  in  the  southern  states 
of  the  American  union.     The  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bible,  is  in  the  hand  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child ;   black,  white,  or  cream-colored ;   their  songs  are 
biblical,  their  sayings  are  biblical ;   like  the  devil,  they  can 
quote  scripture  for  their  purposes,  and  never  hesitate  to  do 
so,  by  any  compunctious    visit! ngs,  or  wholesome  remorse. 
But,  after  all,  the  utmost  extent  of  the  contrition  that  even  the 
worst  amongst  them  exhibits,  is  a  momentary  impulse,  and 
may  be  typified  by  the  exclamation  of  preacher  Bonnie,  over 
Ben  Dakin,  at  the  camp  meeting : — **Take  this  poor  sinner, 
now,  O  Lord  I  to  thyself,  for  if  you  don't  he  will  be  drunk 
again  in  two  days.''     We  are  presented  with  pictures  of  Epis- 
copaliaus,  Methodists,  Baptists,   Presbyterians,   and   othen, 
and,  with  the  single  exception  of  Dickson,  a  more  selfish, 
wortlilesss  or  cowardly  set  of  companions  we  never  tnveiled 
with.     We  suppose  that  Mrs.  Stowe  has  chosen  the  least  dis- 
interested as  examples, but  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  whitcsare 
as  black  as  sin  can  make  them,  when  their  spiritual  affiurs  are 
directed  by  such  men ;   and  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  suppose 
that  the  blot  of  slavery  can  ever  be  removed,  when  each  sect 
is  afraid  of  giving  its  rival  sect  an  advantage  by  counselling  its 
removal  from  the  national  banner.  If  we  required  any  additional 
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i] lustrations  of  the  danger  which  "the  Bible  let  loose"  is 
capable  of  doing,  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Dred,"  affords  a  series  of 
"  notes  and  comments/'  which  Christians  of  all  creeds  would 
do  well  to  ponder  over,  and  which  we  cannot  but  hope  will 
liave  a  salutary  effect,  if  anything  can. 


Art.   v.— the   BRISTOL    MEETING   OF   THE 
NATIONAL  REFOEMATOIIY  UNION  : 

WITH    A   GLANCE   AT  IRELAND. 

The  Law  Amendment  JoumaL  Being  the  Weekly  Journal  of 
The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Jmendme^it  of  the  Law. 
VoU  I.  No.  22.     Loudon  :  Published  at  3  Waterloo  Place. 

We  were  passing  the  door  of  the  office  of  The  Monting 
Po9i,  some  weeks  since,  accompanying  an  esteemed  friend  who 
is  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  the  Reformatory  Movement, 
and  he  stopped  before  the  door  and  said,  '^  Ten  years  ago 
The  Post,  in  describing  some  efforts  I  and  others  were  making 
to  bring  the  Reformatory  Question  before  the  country, described 
me  as  a  well-meaning,  philanthropic  old  gentleman,  with  an 
absurd  crotchet.  See  what  we  have  now  done  ! — Erasmus 
was  a  great  man — Festina  Lenti  1'* 

Doubtless  there  are  few  points  in  the  liistory  of  Bull's  legis- 
lation which  have  required  so  much  support,  from  what  Sydney 
Smith  calls  '*  those  affecting  circumstances,*'  dates,  facts  and 
figures,  before  he  could  be  induced  to  give  to  it  even  a  very 
small  share  of  support,  and  a  still  smaller  share  of  earnest 
attention,  as  the  Reformatory  Movement;  but  he  did 
attend  at  last,  and  we  trust  that  through  the  zealous 
efforts  of  The  National  Reformatory  Union  and  the  Refor- 
matory and  Refuge  Union,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  Bull 
still  more  attentive,  and  shall  be  able,  likewise,  in  the  words  of 
Canon  Girdlestone,  "  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
a  firm  4ind  united  front  to  the  common  enemy" — Juvenile 
Crime,  without  sectarian  or  theological  differences  interposing 
to  check  the  work  we  have  in  hand  and  in  heart. 

In  the  Rkoord  of  our  last  Number  we  inserted  a  full  report 
of  the  various   Sectional  Meetings  of  the  Bristol  Conference, 
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bat  at  the  period  of  oor  publication^  the  papers  lead  ia  the 
Sections  were  not  before  ns. 

As  printed  in  the  namber  of  TAe  Law  Amendment  Jaurmal^ 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  these  papers  were  twelve  ia 
number,  and  on  the  following  subjects  :— 

1  On  the  Eeformatory  Institutions  in  and  near  Bristol.     Bj 

Mary  Carpenter. 

2  The  Inefficiency  of  SimpI;  Penal  Legislation.     By  Lord 

Brougham. 

3  Punishments  in  Eeformatory  Schools.  By  E.  B.  Wheatlcj, 

M.A.,  one  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
West  Biding. 

4  Visit  to  Mettray.    By  Frederic  Hill. 

5  Transportation  'and   Keformation.     By  Oetptain  Crofton, 

Chairman  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland* 

6  On  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Scotland,  and  the  Woriung 

of  DunWs  Act.    Bv  Alfred  Hill. 

7  On  the  Connection  oetween  Juvenile  Crime  and   tiie 

Drinking  Habits  of  Society.    By  H.  Cossham. 

8  On  the  Suggestion  of  a  Measure  by  which  Juvenile  Of- 

fenders may  be  Beclaimed,  and  a  regular  supply  of 
Seamen  be  obtained  for  her  Majest/s  Service.  By 
Thomas  Philpotts. 

9  On  the  Liverpool  Akbar  Hulk  Beformatory.     By  Mr. 

Bh>ugham. 

10  On  the  Belation  of  Beformatory  Schools  to  the  State,  and 

the  General  Principles  of  their  Management,  especially 
in  reference  to  Pemale  Beformatories.  By  Mary  Carpenter. 

11  On  the  Best  Means  of  Providing  for  the  Inmates  of  Befor- 

matory  Schools  on  their  Discharge.    By  fiev.  8.  TumeLi 

12  On  Previous  Imprisonment  for  Children    Sentenced  to 

Beformatories.    By  Sir  Stafford  Northcote>  Bart. 

When  the  National  Beformatory  Union  was  founded  at 
Hardwicke  Court,  one  of  its  chief  objects  was  declared  to  be 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  facts  and  experiences 
bearing  upon  and  useful  in  successfully  working,  the  Befor- 
matory Principle.  Taking  this  Bristol  Conference  as  the  first 
general  meeting  held  in  accordance  with  the  objects  as  above 
stated,  the  members  of  the  Union  may  feel  fully  satisfied  with 
the  result. 

During  the  year  1856,  the  members  have  been  active  and 
earnest  in  their  efforts,  not  alone  to  carry  out  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  conciliation  and  non-interference  with  the  religious 
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feelings  of  any  $bade  of  di^ssoot,  but  they  have  been  enabled 
by  this  honest,  wise,  enlightened  system  of  co-operation  to 
number,  amongst  their  members,  men  and  women  of  every 
religion.  Not  indeed  that  they  deny  that  religion  is,  and  must 
of  necessity  be»  the  fouudation;  and  the  pervading  spirit  of 
jrei'urinatiuu«  and  its  strangest  and  mo&t  perfect  safeguard. 
As  Csnoa  Qirdlestone  ireU  and  truly  wrote,  last  August,  to 
TAe  Daily  News,  the  breadth  of  the  principles  of  the  Union 
is  its  chiefesl  perfection.     lie  writes  : — 

In  seconding  a  resolution  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  National 
Reformntory  Union  iu  this  place,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  vindi- 
«stiOff  the  breadth  of  the  basis  on  which  that  Union  is  founded.  I 
hare  been  tinee  told  in  many  quarters,  and  especially  by  members  of 
the  Befbrmatory  and  Befuge  Union,  that  the  breadth  of  the  basis  on 
which  the  National  Reformatory  Union  is  founded  made  it  necessary 
'  at  the  meetings  at  Bristol  to  ignore  all  religion,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  expect  the  blessing  of  God  upon  efforts  carried  out  in  this 
oianner.  I  think  it  right  that  the  attention  of  the  public  should  be 
directed  to  the  fact*  that  religion  was  not  ignored  at  the  Bristol 
meeting.  Ou  the  contrary,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  religious 
element  in  all  reformatory  work  was  so  plainly  ana  earnestly  stated, 
both  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  Mr.  Miles,  on  Thursday  evening, 
that  it  was  Impossible  to  add  anything  to  the   force   of  those  state* 


With  r<M^ard  to  not  expecting  as  much  of  the  blessings  of  God 
upon  the  National  lleformatory  Union  as  upon  the  Reformatory  a 
Befuge  Union,  the  real  difference  between  the  two  Unions  is^  not 
that  the  one  ignores  religion  and  the  other  does  not,  or  even  that  one 
ia  really  more  religious  than  the  other,  but  that  the  one  does  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  add  to  its  rules  a  clause  containinff  the  words 
"  Holy  Scripture,"  and  that  the  other  does  ;  though  by  doing  so,  as 
bas  been  confessed  to  me  by  one  of  its  members,  it  will  in  all  proba- 
bility exclude  from  its  committee  both  Roman  Catholics  and 
Unitarians. 

Now,  this  is  objectionable,  becauae,  even  in  tiie  abstract,  it  is 
better  to  widen  where  it  U  possible  rather  than  contract  the  basis 
of  uotual  co-operation^  and  to  dwell  on  the  points  on  which  all  agree 
rather  than  on  those  on  which  we  differ.  It  is  objectionable  also, 
because,  in  the  case  of  a  union,  whose  object  it  is  not  to  found  or 
maoage  any  particular  school  or  schools^  but  to  provide  such  a 
medium  of  general  intercommunication  as  may  lead  totbeestab- 
Usbment,  by  tbuse  of  various  religioua  persuasionsi  of  schools  of  the 
best  quality  for  the  reformation  ofthechildi*en  of  parents  of  the  same 
persuasion*  it  is  of  great  importance  to  interoose  no  uaoecessary 
.  obstacle  in  the  way  of  having  persons  of  all  persuasions  on  tba 
committee.  1£  it  be  the  real  intention  of  thisadcUtioo,  which  I  hope 
it  is  not,  to  discourage  the  founding  of  any  Reformatories  except 
those  in  which  the  authorised  verbiou  is  read,  then  it  is  mischievous 
in  a  still  greater  degree ;  for  surely  it  is  better  that  young  criu»inals 
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shonld  he  reformed  on  Roman  Oatbolic  or  Unitarian  principles*  than 
that  they  should  remain  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

In  short,  it  ^>pear8  to  me  that  the  breadth  of  the  basis  on  whkfa 
the  National  Reformatory  Union  is  constituted,  so  far  irom  beiBg 
open  to  objection,  most  thoroughly  fulfils  the  idea  suggested  by  the 
title  National,  and  to  an  extent  hardly  otherwise  attainable  without 
sacrifice  of  principle  or  reference  to  Uieological  difFerences,  enahkc 
all  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  firm  and  nnited  firoot 
to  the  common  enemy. 

Tour  obedient  senrant, 
E.  GiRDLBSTONB,  Cauon  of  Bristol. 

Amongst  the  most  important  of  the  practical  papers  reid 
in  the  Sections,  are  Mr  Wheatley'son  Punishment  in  Sefor- 
matory  Schools,  Miss  Carpenter's  paper  on  the  Management  of 
Female  Beforma tones,  Mr.  Turners  on  the  Means  of  Providing 
for  the  Inmates  of  Reformatory  Schools  on  their  Discharge, 
and  Sir  S.  Northcote's  on  Previous  Imprisonment  for  Childrai 
Sentenced  to  Beformatories.  Captain  Crofton's  letter  was 
also  most  important,  but  we  referred  to  it  at  some  length  in 
our  September  number. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  one  of  the  most  clear  headed, 
earnest^  and  able  advocates  of  the  Beformatory  system,  and  has 
brought  experience,  a  high  position,  a  trained  mtellect,  and  a 
powerful  pen  to  back  the  National  Beformatoiy  Union. 
He  has^  both  in  his  paper^  Reformatory  SchooUy  printed  in 
The  Quarterly  Review,  and  in  this  paper  now  before  ua,  shown 
himself  fully  capable  of,  as  a  friend  of  his  says, ''tackling'' 
any  difficulties  surrounding  the  Movement. 

He  considers  that  prerioue  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
on  all  committed  to  a  Beformatory  who  can  be  shown  to 
have  understood  that  they  were  criminal  in  infringing  the  law. 
He  shows,  with  great  clearness,  that  although  the  French 
principle,  sane  dUcemement,  may  be  sometimes  well  founded, 
yet  that  in  practice  it  is  not  acquiesced  in  by  the  popular  mind 
uf  France.     He  writes  : — 

Those  who  have  had  experience  of  boy-nature  know  well  that  loi^ 
before  the  age  of  16,  the  faculties  and  the  moral  sense  of  ninetj^nine 
in  a  hnndred  are  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  the  lad  to  duscern 
clearly  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  to  estimate  the  probable 
consequences  of  his  own  actions.  It  may  indeed  be  true  that  a  bad 
education  and  the  evil  example  of  those  around  him  may  have  greallj 
blunted  his  conscience  and  his  intellect,  and  that  he  may  have  become 
on  object  deserving  far  more  of  pity  than  of  indignation  ;  but  the 
same  might  with  equal  truth  be  said  of  many  an  adult ;  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  frame  an  argument  which  should  lead  to  the  acquittal  of  a 
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Toutli  of  16,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  never  been  taught  anything 
but  evilv  and  should  allow  of  his  conviction  at  18,  after  having  gone 
throiiQ^h  two  years  more  of  education  in  depravity,  without  a  ray  of 
li^ht.  to  rouse  him  to  consciousness  of  his  state.  We  cannot  doubt 
ibat  before  an  Omniscient  tribunal,  the  advantages  which  each  man 
hjus  enjoyed  will  be  duly  taken  into  account  when  judgment  is  pro- 
nouQced  upon  him ;  but  such  discrimination  is  beyond  the  power  of 
aio  esurthljT  judge. 

Tbere  is,  howevert  an  argument  of  which  we  must  take  notice. 

^l.  De  Metz,  both  in  writing  and  in  conversation^  upholds  the  French 

system  of  acquittal,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  important,  both  for  the 

tone  of  the  reformatory  establishment  and  for  the  prospects  of  the 

inniAt^s  when  the  time  oomes  for  their  leaving  it,  that  they  should 

not  have  been  stigmatised  by  a  condemnation  (fletrit  par  la  condan- 

maHmi),    1  will  not  pretend  to  say  what  weight  this  argument  may 

deserre  with  reference  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  France,  but  as 

applicable  to  this  country  it  seems  to  me  a  ^erj  weak  one.    That  a 

boy  who  has  been  convicted  of  an  offence  before  a  court  of  justicfe 

loaes  somewhat  of  bia  self  respect,  and  is  under  a  disadvantage  in  the 

eyes  of  the  world,  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 

even  on  the  French  principle,  in  order  to  his  first  admission  into  a 

Reformatory  School,  it  is  necessarv  that  he  should  have  been  charged 

before  a  court  of  justice,  and  that  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged 

should  be  proved  to  have  been  committed  by  him,  and  that  his 

acquittal  is  no  broof  of  his  innocence,  hut  a  mere  formality  of  the 

law.    8o  far,  therefore,  as  his  character  is  cimcerned,  the  fact  of  his 

not  receiving  punishment  for  his  offence  does  not  prevent  the  stigma 

of  guilt  attaching  to  his  name.    The  shame  is  in  the  commission  of 

the  o&nee ;  punishment  atigmatises  by  marking  that  the  offence 

has  been  committed*  and  acquittal  is  honourable  as  showing  that  it 

has  not  been  committed ;  but  do  away  with  this  feature  of  an  acquittal, 

and  yon  turn  it,  so  far  as  the  impression  it  creates  as  to  the  bov's 

character,  into  a  conviction.    On  this  point  I  must  appeal  to  the 

testimony  of  M.  De  Metz  himself,  who  speaking  of  the  French 

system  before  the  establishment  of  Metray,  tells  us  that  there  was  a 

difficolty  in  placing  out  the  youns  diUnM$  (I  am  forced  to  use  the 

French  term  to  express  the  French  idea),  because  '<  they  inspired  the 

master  mani^acturer  who  knew  their  antecedents  with  a  certain 

distrust,  in  some  respects  legitimate,  since  the  latter  did  not  feel 

themselves  sufficiently  prepared  to  combat,  in  these  young  assistants 

whose  reformation  misht  be  matter  of  doubt,  the  vicious  tendendes 

and  evil  will  that  might  reappear."    These  children,  then,  though 

acquitted  as  having  acted  without  discernment,  were  by  M.  De  Metz's 

own  statement,  stigmatized  as  offenders. 

Sir  Stafford,  however,  would  not  allow  any  portion  of  the 
panishinent  to  be  inflicted  in  the  Beformatorv.  He  would 
have  no  sign  of  the  gaol  about  the  school,  and  he  considers, 
and  considers  wisely,  that  the  farmer  who  sees  the  inmates  of 
the  school  working  freely  and  cheerfully,  is  apt  to  forget  the 
prisoner  in  seeing  only  the  boy. 
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Having  stated  his  Qpiqioos  thus,  it  beoaoM  neoenanr  that 
he  should  point  out  the  species  of  punishment  to  be  adopiei, 
and  accordfingly  Sir  Stafford  considers  thai  the  best  previoos 
punishment  is  separate  confinement^  the  prisoner  being  cardbllr 
watched.  Ue  supports  this  opinion  by  the  anthority  of  Ijf. 
Demelz,  the  Bev.  S.  Turner,  Cobuel  Jebb»  and  the  Bew.  Mr. 
Burt.  Flogging  he  considers  unsuited  to  the  dasB  of  bop 
sent  to  Reformatories^  becanse  ''dragged  up^**  as  they  geoeraU/ 
are,  from  tlie  cradle  to  the  dock,  knowing  nothing  of  huA 
but  their  blows,  nothing  of  lips  but  their  onrses,  it  can  do 
nothing,  save  barm,  to  show  them  that,  within  the  gao/ss 
without  it,  the  rough  and  readj  oode  of  disdpiine  prevaila. 

He  thus  concludes  his  paper :— • 

I  will  ram  up,  then,  the  views  which  I  hare  Teatured  to  pvt  fonvwd 
bv  ezpresBlng  genendiy  my  conviction  that,  so  lone  m  Keformataj 
Sehool  MM  ooaiined  to  children  who  have  been  guilty  of  breMhii  «f 
the  law,  raoh  children  ought  to  vndei^  poniAaient  prwvioMtf  lo 
their  admistioa,  and  that  sach  panifthmentshoold  geoenlly  bia  a  abort 
term  of  imprisonment  on  the  separate  system.     I  am  owke  avare 
that  at  present  it  is  only  in  a  small  number  of  prisons  that  uiesepante 
.  system  of  confinement  ia  folly  carried  into  effect ;  and  I  am  ao  asaiiMii 
of  the  evils  of  associated  Imprisonment,  that  I  should  wiHiagly  sse 
a  discretion  given  to  committing  magistrates  as  to  imppfaoonigalsB, 
where  separation  cannot  be  seonred.    Bat  I  shoold  suppoee  thst  ia 
a  eonsiderable  number  of  gaols  where  the  system  b  not  adopted  in 
its  integrity,  the  means  of  separating  two  or  three  boys,  and  tberr 
would  seldom  be  more  at  one  time,  mmi  the  mass  of  hnrdeoed  fcUss 
•night  without  difficulty  be  fonadf  and  wbere  they  do  YH»t  eiirt  tkj 
oi»ht  to  be  provided. 

I  should  here  eoaclude,  were  it  not  that  I  feel  bound  to  addthst 
while  approving  of  the  previous  impnsoament  of  boys  contiets J  of 
breaches  of  the  law,  I  deeply  regret  tfiat  the  benefks  of  the  IMn 
malory  system  are  still  confined  to  that  class  alone.  We  hate  jet 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  mischief  of  which  we  are  now  eoafevt  to 
lop  the  branefaes.  I  trust  the  example  which  has  been  set  m  in 
Scotland,  and  many  procure  the  authority  to  eompel  the  thooHSids 
>  of  vagrant  children  who  now  swarm  throuffb  the  streets  and  slIeTS 
of  our  larae  towns^  to  come  into  schools  of  lodustey,  where  they  mj 
be  properly  brought  up  as  useful  members  of  the  oomnNmity.  la  si 
far  as  the  necessity  for  imprisoning  a  boy,  before  eendioK  hioi  toi 
Reformatory,  operates  to  the  exclusion  of  the  destitute  ana  periibisg 
vagrant,  against  whom  no  crime  is  proved,  in  so  far  the  advocate*  (» 
a  cnan^  in  the  law  ha?e  my  heartiest  concurrence*  But  for  (^ 
somethmg  more  than  the  mere  abrog»tion  of  imprLKmncat  is 
needed. 

The  provision  we  require  is  one  that  shall  open  schools  of  isditttrT 
distinct  from,  but  gifing  the  same  kind  of  education  as  the  IMr- 
watory  School,  to  all  the  children  of  the  poor  who  may  deare  lo 
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^^^*^  tlMiDsehet  of  «ach  advantnges.    Th«  parents  «IiouJ4  be  nuide 

to  contribttte  accordinif  to  their  means ;  the  state,  the  parish^  and 

pi^^vXe  benevolence,  might  divide  the  remainder  of  the  expense.     To 

these  schools  the  children  of  persons  receving  parochial  relief  might 

^>0  sent  at  the  cost  of  the  Union  ;  and  to  these  or  similar  schools 

'^^C^atnt  and  deserted  children  m^ht  be  committed  under  magisterial 

auHioxitj.     The  Beformatorjr  proner  would  be  confined  to  those  who 

Kad  JK^tiLillj  been  convicted  of  ana  duly  punished  for  crimen  and  the 

admlasion  into  it  would  be  no  boon  to  the  criminal  class*  but  onlj  an 

eKteiaaion  to  them  of  a  benefit  of  which  all  might  avail  themselves. 

suliject  to  modifications  which  would  be  suitable  to  the  peculiarities 

ojf  tikeir  ease.    In  the  adoption  of  some  such  sjstem  I  think  we  maj 

see  our  waj  to  the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems  wiUi  which  we 

sure  now  ei^aged^  indoding  that  of  Previous  Imprisonment. 

At  the  coDcloBion  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote^s  paper,  a  cBsi- 
cusaion  arose  in  which  the  Bev.  Mr.  Osborne,  Chaplain  of 
Hath  Prison,  Mr.  Pownall,  Chairman  of  Middleiex  Sessions, 
Ijord  Bobert  Cecil,  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  and  Lord  Stanley,  de- 
clared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  addition  of  nrevions.  imprison- 
ment; the  Bev.  S.Tnrner  was  mjavoro/pretnouiimfmonment, 
aud  Sir  John  PaLington  said  that  he  had  altered  his  opinion 
on  this  sobjeet.    Last  session  he  had  voted  for  the  proposed 
c^vae,  which  made  imprisonment  discretionary  with  the  com- 
mitting magistrate ;  bnt  he  was  now  convinced  that  it  was 
better  to^  nunish  in  every  case,  and  that  the  proper  place  for 
that  panisluuent  was  the  prison,  and  not  the  school. 

So  fiur  of  the  previons  imprisonment  point ;  we  now  tnm 
to  the  no  less  important  qnestion  of  punishment  within  the 
'Reformatory,  after  the  boy  shall  have  been  transmitted  from 
the  Prison,  To  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  Mr*  Wheatley 
hfts  brought  knowledge,  patient  researeh,  and  all  the  qualities 
whidi  render  him  worthy  our  deepest  and  most  earnest 
attention.  Having  s>(tudied,  and  thought  over^  and  lectured 
npon  Mettray,that  Mecca  of  the  Reformatory  School  advocate, 
he  is  able  to  measure  its  points  of  discipline  in  every  position, 
and  to  judge  bow  far  they  may  be  adopted,  and  how  many 
may  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  and  peculiarities  of  these 
kingdoms.     He  writes: — 

la  cases  of  serious  misoondnct  in  a  Beformatory,  the  power 
given  by  Mr.  Adderley's  Aet  to  remit  to  prison  for  a  period  not  ex* 
ceeding  three  months  may  sometimes  he  advantageously  ezereieed. 
I  believe,  too,  that  we  shall  find  it  desirable  to  seek  by  ferther  le* 
gislation  on  this  point  for  a  power  analogous  to  the  French  remi€'' 
graium — that  isy  the  capital  ponisfament  of  the  code  of  Mettray  and 
other  French  Reformatories.     When  a  member  of  the  commanity 
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proves  himself  so  corrupt  that  the  hope  of  benefit  to  bimaelf  doe? 
not  countervail  the  danger  to  the  rest,  he  is  returned  to  prisoo, 
never  to  return  to  the  colony.  The  effect  of  that  measure,  vbere 
it  has  been  judged  necessary  at  Mettray,  is  described  as  most  bene- 
ficial, not  only  to  the  general  body,  but  even  in  many  cases  to  tiie 
unhappy  member  thus  cut  off,  in  whom,  as  with  many  of  ns  in  tbe 
worla,  the  sense  of  opportunities  neglected,  of  kindness  desfMsed, 
comes  home  with  tenfold  force  when  forfeited  and  withdrawn.  BuA 
a  power  I  think  we  ous^ht  to  seek  by  further  legislation,  lest  ve  be 
forced  to  sacrifice  the  hopes  of  many  to  the  inveterate  corruption  of 
one. 

For  the  minor  faults  of  more  fVequent  occurrence,  it  is  desirdUc 
that  ^e  Reformatory  should  have  within  itself  a  few  cells.  Simple 
closets,  with  windows  large  enough  for  ventilation  but  not  for  escape, 
will  answer.  They  should  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  aooeas 
of  other  boys  and  from  each  other ;  for  if  not,  the  isolation,  wbieh 
is  the  beneficial  essence  of  the  punishment,  may  be  lost.     On  this 

Snnt,  that  the  cells  should  not  be  within  hearing  of  each  other,  IL 
e  Metz  dwelt  much  in  conversations  which  I  had  with  him  on  faa 
last  visit  to  England,  after  he  had  seen  some  of  our  Reformatories. 

He  also  insisted,  with  all  the  eneriinr  of  manner  which  those  who 
have  seen  him  well  know,  on  the  "indispensable  necessitv"  of  having 
what  he  called  a  caehot — a  dungeon.  **  A  common  cellar  will  do," 
he  said,  **  with  just  openings  enough  to  let  in  air.  You  should  have 
a.  few  boards  and  a  hi  t  of  straw  for  a  bed."  Before  those  of  sensitive 
nerves  shrink  from  the  greatest  probably  of  living  philanthropists 
as  a  savage  barbarian,  let  them  hear  his  meaning :  **  A  boy,**  be  says, 
**  will  sometimes,  when  put  into  the  cell,  in  the  first  moment  of  ex. 
citement,  hammer  and  kick  the  door,  and  shout  as  loud  as  he  gid 
bv  way  of  defiance.  If  the  cell  is  your  mliima  ratio,  he  mav  contiBne 
that  course  for  some  time,  receiving  no  benefit  himself,  and  breeding 
insubordination  in  others.  But  if  you  have  your  cellar,  you  can 
introduce  him  to  that.  The  straw  bed  is  put  there»  not  that  yoo 
intend  him  to  sleep  on  it,  but  for  him  to  see  that  provision  is  made 
for  his  doin^  so  in  case  he  continue  insuborduiate.  In  an  hour  at 
two  you  visit  him  again,  and  find  him  probably  cooled  down  monliy 
as  well  as  physically,  and  glad  to  exchange  the  cellar  for  the  otdbary 
cell  on  condition  of  quiet  submission.*' 

To  subdue  insubordination  there  must  always  be  a  possible  means 
beyond  that  actually  used.  The  offender  must  not  know  the  limit 
of  your  power,  otherwise  the  bov  of  strong  will  and  nerve  will  efteo 
screw  his  courage  up  to  endure  beyond  that  limit  In  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  triumph. 

While  the  cell  mty  thus  on  the  one  hand  be  made  of  means  to 
check  those  cases  of  insubordination,  which  will  be  the  rarer  the 
better  the  general  management,  and  rarer  still  if  provision  he  mads 
for  them,  it  may  also  be  made  a  means  by  which  punishment  can  be 
greatly  diminished,  if  not  altogether  avoided. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  again  the  words  of  the  direeton  of 
Mettray  on  this,  most  important  point  in  the  administration  of  ail 
punishment  {liapp.  1841,  p.  28). 
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'*  If  it  be  desired  that  chastisement  should  produce  a  salutary 
effect*  it  is  necessary  that  he  who  is  subjected  to  it  should  receive  it 
witli  resignation,  and  should  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  he  has 
des«;r<red  it.  To  obtain  this  conviction  in  the  culprit,  in  the  first 
pl&ce,  the  punishment  must  be  infiicted  with  calmness  and  temper  ; 
and  l>e  dictated  by  the  strictest  justice,  that  power  of  reason  which 
sbould.  convince  while  it  commands  ;  and  in  the  second,  he  who  in- 
flicts tlie  chastisement  and  he  who  receives  it  must  both  be  free  from 
excitement. 

*'  T*hese  conditions  cannot  co-exist  while  the  indignation  which  is 
produced  by  any  serious  offence  prevails. 

*^  1?hese  conditions  cannot  co-exist  while  the  indignation  which  is 
produced  bv  any  serious  offence  prevails. 

*«  for  this  reason  our  labour  masters  are  directed,  when  they  have 
any  complaint  against  a  boy,  to  send  him  to  an  apartment  which  is 
our  station  house  (Salle  ae  DepStJ  but  called  the  parloir,  because 
^re  seek  to  avoid  any  name  which  may  recall  the  prison  to  the  minds 
of  our  boys.  Notlung  is  prejudged  by  boys  being  sent  to  the  j^or^ir  ; 
they  even  go  there  of  their  own  accord.  As  soon  as  this  measure  has 
become  necessary  in  the  case  of  any  boy,  they  come  immediately  and 
apprize  us.  We  have  time  to  look  to  his  antecedents,  and  if  necessary 
to  make  enquiries. 

'*  During  this  interval  the  culprit  comes  to  himself;  the  master 
cools  ;  we  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  and  advisin?  with  one 
another ;  and  thus  when  we  give  our  decision  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  case  and  in  cool  blood,  we  have  security  that  true  fatherly 
justice  is  done. 

'<  If  hitherto  nothing  has  been  made  of  these  boys,  it  is  perhaps 
because  it  has  been  thought  possiple  as  regards  them  to  dispense  with 
that  patience,  that  douceur — the  French  word  to  which  I  confess  I 
do  not  know  any  English  equivalent — and  above  all  with  that  dis- 
cretion  which  their  age  requires,  especially  when  we  are  dealing 
with  a  collection  of  boys  among  whom  the  most  intelligent  communis 
cates  his  ideas  to  the  rest,  and  who  mutually  inform  and  stimulate 
each  other/' 

The  parloir  here  spoken  of  and  now  called  the  Salle  de  Reflexion, 
is  simply  one  of  the  cells  used  for  punishment.  The  inferior  officers 
can  send  a  boy  there,  but  he  is  considered  as  not  in  punishment,  but 
awvting  his  trial,  till  seen  by  the  directors.  I  believe  it  is  soareely 
possible  to  over  estimate  the  importance  of  this  arrangment.  Besides 
the  advantage  of  giving  time  for  cool  reflection  to  all  parties,  so  well 
pointed  out  in  the  extract  I  have  read,  it  serves  further  to  meet  a 
great  difficulty  in  the  practical  working  of  the  Reformatorv,  viz.,  as 
to  the  degree  of  authority  to  be  given  to  the  inferior  and  superior 
officers  respectively. 

At  Mettray  the  power  of  inflicting  any  punishment  except  the 
lightest  is  reserved  entirely  to  the  superior  ;  and  rightly,  for  if  the 
inferior  is  to  punish  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he  will  often  be  at 
once  compljunant,  judge,  jury*  and  executioner;  and  with  so  many 
functions  to  exercise,  is  not  likely  to  perform  any  very  well.  But 
by  remitting  the  culprit  to  the  cell  for  trial,  he  is  enabled  to  maintain 
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his  own  BUihority  and  check  the  spread  of  insnbordi]ifttto&,  and  &£ 
the  same  time  allow  of  cool  and  impartial  trial  before  actual  pcmiah' 
tnent  be  inflicted. 

This  caution^  coupled  with  the  principle  ofBeccaria before  qaotedL 
points  out  a  Scylla  and  Gharjrbdis,  one  of  manj  such  cases  ia  tki 
course  of  criminal  reformation  through  which  «e  have  to  steer. 

While  on  the  one  hand  sufficient  time  must  be  allowed  between  the 
offmce  and  its  punishment  to  ensure  calm  judgment  and  fafherij 
justice  ;  on  the  other^  the  punishment  must  not  be  so  loiu^  dalajed 
that  the  association  between  the  ideas  of  that  and  the  faoit  be  lost, 
lest  the  act  assume  in  the  sufferer's  eye  rather  the  aspect  of  cold- 
blooded cruelty  than  of  cool  justice  ;  and  seem  to  him  a  grataxtous 
infliction  of  suffering. 

A  few  words  as  to  corporal  punishment. »  I  am  one  who  iacBnes 
to  the  old-fashioned  idea,  that  in  the  cases  of  acute  moral  Sttue, 
the  outbreaks  of  uncontrolled  passion  and  wilful  disobe^enoe  to 
which  ordinary  children  are  so  liable^  a  counter  irritation  iudicioaslr 
applied  may  often  be  useful  to  draw  down^  as  the  old  herbalists  wonld 
say»  the  bad  humours  irom  the  nobler  parts.  But  I  belieTe  its  Qse> 
f olnees  is  limited  to  cases  to  which  the  ffeneral  tone  of  the  moral  eoosti- 
totion  is  healthy*  I  have  little  faitn  in  its  efficacy  in  the  chrocue 
diseases,  with  which  we  have  for  the  most  part  to  deal  in  oar  Refor- 
XDatcries. 

From  being  rather  an  advocate  of  corporal  pomshment  for  yooiir 
criminals*  I  was  lirst  led  to  the  opposite  view  by  obsenratioiM  derivM 
from  our  vast  prison  in  the  West  ttiding  of  Torkshirey  and  fIroDtke 
black  books  at  Quarter  Sessions,  in  which  it  is  remarkahle  how  ofteo, 
in  those  loajop  lists  of  previous  convictions  which  appear  agaost  s 
young  criminal*  a  whipping  has  been  one  of  the  earW  paniahmeoU; 
and  as  far  as  my  inquiries  mto  the  primary  causes  of  youtfafbl  cn'iM 
have  gone,  I  find  none  more  common  than  over  severitj  of  parents 
sten-pareiitSv  or  others. 

It  is  peculiarly  difficult,  in  the  administration  of  corporal  pmush- 
ment,  to  steer  clear  of  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  before-mentiODed 
If  it  follow  quickley  upon  the  offence,  it  asumes  the  character  of  a 
personal  conflict,  in  which  the  blood  of  both  parties  is  up,  and  the 
submission  of  the  sufferer  is  in  his  mind  merely  that  of  the  i^ysiesUj 
weaker  to  the  stronger.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  be  long  ddUyed,  it 
assumes  to  the  snfierer,  who  from  the  bluntness  of  morid  sense  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  criminal,  scarcely  realizes  the  moral  wroD^- 
ness  of  his  fault,  the  aspect  of  gratuitous  and  cold-blooded  cruelly. 

The  Ibmier  ia  generally  the  character  of  corporal  punishment  as 
administered  by  the  rough  hands  of  parents,  step-parents  and  aome- 
times  employers,  prompted  rather  by  revengefiu  passion  than  by 
reason  or  desire  for  the  child's  real  g^od. 

The  latter  is,  probably,  for  the  most  part,  the  aspect  which  corporal 
punisfament,  as  administered  by  the  officers  of  justice  for  criiae, 
assumes  to  the  culprit. 

Both  cases  involve  the  fault  so  gp*eat  yet  so  common,  that  of  canni^f 
from  want  of  attention  to  the  prmcij^Ies  of  human  natmre,  some  of 
those  priaoiples  to  act  againse  us  instead  of  on  our  side,  in  oor 
attempts  at  moral  improvement. 
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'^^vr  ^eMtmorniiBt,  Bishop  Butler*  has  shown  the  wise  ends  it>r 
which  there  is  implanted  in  our  nature  by  its  Divine  Author  a  prin-. 
ciple  or  rceentmirnt,  which  he  acutelj  d'istinguishes  into  two  kinds, 
hasty  aund  sudden,  or  settled  and  deliberate  resentment.  The  former 
is  th&t  Instinct  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  lower  animals, 
which  l^sids  us  in  aelf^fence  to  resist  sadden  force  and  violence 
w^tthout  regard  to  its  justice  or  injustice. 

The  latter  in  its  proper  use,  as  distinguished  from  the  manj  abuses 
to  whioh  it  is  liable,  is  that  sense  of  justice  which  leads  us  to  desire, 
that  if^nstice  and  wrong»  as  suofa,  whether  done  to  ourselves  or/ 
othera»  abould  be  punished, 

N^o'w,  the  first  of  these  feelings  isf  from  the  nature  of  the  case*) 
n««7c*assu-ilj  called  into  exercise  by  corporal  punishment. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  cell  as  a  means  of  correction  is,  that. 
it  awoida  the  calling  this  natural  feeling  Into  exercise.  The  solitude, 
and  separation  flrotai  exciting  causes  tend  to  allay  instead  of  stimula- 
ting sudden  rescotment* 

In  dealing  with  a  number  of  boys  whose  moral  sense  has  been 

blnntad  by  neglect^  who  hare  been  haJitttuated  to  call  evil  good  and 

good  evil,  the  first  great  difficulty  is  to  bring  their  deliberate  resents. 

me^^  their  sesse  of  justice  over  from  the  side  of  wrong  to  that  of 

right. 

^  This  is  peosKarly  diffioult  in  the  case  of  corporal  punishment.    The 

sights  or  even  the  knowledge  of  acute  sutFering  tends  by  the  natural 

lesliBg  of  eompession  to  produce  in  others  sympathy  with  the  sufferer. 

This  sympathy  will  be  the  stronger  as  their  'sense  of  his  fault  is 

weaker. 

Where  the  culprit  has  little  sense  of  his  own  moral  faultt  the  sym- 
pathy of  others  both  tends  further  to  deaden  that  aense»  and  giver 
Lun  atrenffth  to  endure. 

To  the  boy  accustomed  to  the  reckless  sxcitement,  the  altematiooa 
of  prodigal  sensuality  and  cold  want  of  a  criminal  life,  it  is  easy  to 
screw  his  courage  to  the  sticking  place  to  endure  the  sharp  but  short 
severity  of  corporal  punishment.  If  by  strong  nerve,  and  especially 
if  helped  by  the  sympathy  of  others,  he  endure  without  yielding,  he- 
gsiss  a  decided  triumph-^^^  thing  to  boast  of,  a  laurel  to  which  the. 
eye  of  depraved  ambition  can  look  beyond  the  suffering. 

€U>nsidered,  therefore,  merely  as  a  deterrent,  I  believe  that  corporal 
punishment  is  less  effective  than  the  cell,  because  its  limit  is  so  soon 
reached  and  so  plainly  visible.  The  cell  h  more  really^  formidable, 
becauseythough  lest  severe,  its  mild  disdpUne  can  be  continued  almost' 
indefinitely. 

Considered  as  a  correction,  it  can  be  at^usted  with  a  nicety  which 
corporal  punishment  does  not  admit  of,  to  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  and  under  proper  arrangement?  prolonged  from  simple  tem« 
porsry  preventive  detention  to  lona;  continuea  isolation  as  the  moral 
symptoms  of  the  patient,  developed  from  time  to  time,  may  seem  to 
require. 

In  both  points  of  view,  both  as  a  corrective  and  as  a  deterrent,  the 
plan  adopted  at  Mettray  is  most  important,  viz.,  that  the  period  of 
detention  in  the  cell  should  never  be  fixed  beforehand,  but  should 
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be  regulated  according  to  the  eifect  apparent  during  itt  contiDii- 
ance. 

For  these  reasons,  though  I  would  not  have  corporal  pnnishmat 
absolntelj  excluded  from  the  Reformatory,  because,  hi  the  tofiiuf? 
varietj  of  cases  and  characters,  it  may  occasionally  bensefiilaad 
even  necessary,  yet  I  do  strongly  believe  that  it  should  be  usedrardj 
and  with  the  utmost  caution.  At  Mettray  it  was  at  first  altogether 
excluded.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  introduced  there  in  the  shape 
of  a  good  cut  on  the  hand  with  a  ferule  for  alight  oikncei.  Thew 
were  formerly  punished  by  bread  and  water  diet ;  but  with  the  ¥07 
hard  work  required  there,  that  diet  was  found  to  operate  iojuriain}; 
on  the  health,  and  interfere,  as  the  cell  also  necessarily  does,  vrth 
labour.  It  is  administered  with  neat  caution,  not  in  the  presence 
of  the  boys  in  general,  but  only  of  other  culprits,  and  of  the  director 
or  his  lieutenant.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  minor  cBeoat 
are  better  dealt  with  negativelyy  by  loss  of  reward,  than  by  poatlre 
infliction  of  punishment ;  but  that  consideration  belooga  to  my  other 
proposed  subject — that  of  rewards. 

I  have  already  detained  you  too  long  on  the  subject  of  punishmevts ; 
but  I  must  just  add,  in  conclusion,  the  wise  counsel  of  Montesqoieo, 
which  is  no  less  valuable  to  the  schoolmaster  or  manager  in  da% 
with  boys,  than  to  the  statesman  with  men  :— 

«'  We  must  not  lead  men  by  extreme  measures ;  we  must  use  with 
economy  (etre  menager  de)  the  means  which  nature  ^ves  us  to  guide 
them  withal.  If  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  all  disorders  we  shafl 
see  that  they  are  owing,  not  to  the  mildness  of  ponishmenti^  hot  to 
the  fact  that  faults  escape  punishment  altogether.*' 

In  the  school  let  no  fault  be  unpunished,  but  never  use  one  morsd 
more  of  punishment  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  comctiim. 
To  do  so  is,  independently  of  any  consideration  of  justice  or  bcse- 
volence,  bad  economy-^  a  waste  of  motive  power. 

Considering  punishment  as  deterrent,  it  is  rather  oertain^  tiiis 
severity  that  we  want. 

Considering  it  as  a  Reformatory  agent,  we  need,  not  that  vhkb 
will  produce  a  sudden  and  violent  impression,  but  that  which  shill 
operate  surely,  continuously,  and  so  permanently — not  the  rash  of 


the  torrent,  but  the  drop  that  wears  the  stone. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  Mr.  Wbbatlby,  in  replj  tot 
question,  said  he  believed  that  a  proper  system  of  reward*  noight 
almost  supersede  punishments.  At  present,  however,  toe  revirds 
given  were  too  few.  There  should  be  rewards  for  the  attainneot 
of  particular  standards,  and  those  standards  should  be  ooen  to  all 
He  was  in  favour,  too,  of  the  principle  of  collective  rewards,  so  tiut 
a  boy  should  not  only  benefit  by  his  own  good  conduct,  but  bj  that 
of  others.     This  would  give  to  each  an  interest  in  all. 

Loan  Stamlkt  observed,  that  the  suggestion  that  the  period  of 
confinement  in  a  cell  should  be  indefinite  was  an  important  00c  ;uMi 
he  considered  it  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  for  a  medical  Jsas  to 

Eersevere  in  one  course  of  medicine  irrespective  of  its  eftct  upon 
is  patient,  as  for  them  to  fix  the  time  for  the  seclusion  of  the  joQO|^ 
offender  in  a  Reformatory,  regardless  of  its  effect  upon  htm.  H« 
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MieTed  rew«rdt  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  a  Reformatory,  but  was 
in  favour  of  competitive  rewards  rather  than  rewards  for  good 
cooducty  on  the  family  system,  as  adopted  at  Mettray. 

LoBj)  BoBBKT  Cecil  was  in  fa?our  of  corporsd  punishment,  not 
that  he  believed  it  tended  to  reform  the  individual  so  much  as  to 
deter  others ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  punishment. 
He  also  spoke  in  favour  of  the  system  of  rewards  as  adopted  at 
Mettray. 

Dr.  Waujs  thought  they  should  treat  criminals  as  they  treated 
Inimtics. 

Mr.  Stdnbt  Tubhbr  objected  to  rewards,  but  would  make  the 
children's  luxuries  dependant  on  their  own  earnings. 

Mr.  Jbunobb  Stmomb  considered  that  the  cell  punishment  ought 
to  be  administered  within  the  Reformatories. 

Mr.  Addbrlbt,  M.  P.,  cautioQed  the  advocates  of  the  system  not 
to  reduce  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  subject  to  a  mechanical  art. 
by  holding  oat  that,  by  a  certain  course  of  treatment,  a  bad  boy 
oould  be  reformed  into  a  good  boy.  He  feared  too  that  they  might 
diseourage  persons  if  they  let  it  ^o  abroad  that  the  system  of  the 
Bchools  was  attended  with  so  much  intricate  and  refined  philosophy. 

The  Craibman,  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  congratulated  the  section  on 
the  paper  and  discussion  they  had  heard  ;  and  with  reference  to  the 
great  question  of  whether  punishment  should  be  inflicted  within  the 
Reformatory,  or  be  delegated  to  the  gaol,  it  was  one  which  must  soon 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  which  might  therefore 
be  well  considered  out  of  doors.  He  had  had  much  consultation  with 
M.  De  Metz  on  the  subject,  and  he  considered  that  the  punishment 
should  be  within  the  institution,  as  he  was  then  enabled,  by  frequent 
visits,  to  ascertain  the  precise  moment  when  the  boy  might  be  released 
from  the  cell  and  let  go  free  amongst  the  others.  The  chairman  also 
offered  some  remarks  on  Mettray,  defending  it  against  some  remarks 
in  the  p*per,  and  contending  that  it  was  the  great  model  of  Refor- 
matory Sdiools. 

The  thanks  of  the  section  were  then  voted  to  Mr.  Wheatley  by 
acclamation. 

Having  thus  gone  over  the  questions  of  punishments  and 
rewards  as  ends  towards  reformation^  the  very  important  qaes- 
tioD  arises — What  are  we  to  do  with  our  tame  elephants  ?  and 
here  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner  offers  the  results  of  great,  and 
long  continued,  and  wide  spread  experience. 

Be  tells  us  of  four  openings  for  the  employment  of  the 
iomafes  of  the  Reformatories,  upon  their  discharge ;  and  aa 
his  observations  and  suggestions  are,  just  now,  of  vast  impor- 
tance both  to  England  and  Ireland,  we  insert  this  portion  of 
his  paper  at  length : — 

First,  they  may  be  apprenticed  and  placed  in  service  in  some  part 
of  England  remote  from  their  own  locality.    This  I  have  been  oc- 

43 
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caftionalljr  success/hi  in  cbin^,  b«t  it  Ss  <AUy  rarteljr  tbfti  fth«  oppOTio. 
nities  ocour,  Wa  kavt  at  present  no  machinery  bj  wbicii  we  on 
find  or  enlist  masters  in  distant  towns  or  coantry  districts.  To  ad. 
Tertise  is  generally  to  invite  ibose  who  want  the  prefaiuai*  rstfaer 
than  desire  to  assist  or  protect  the  boj ;  country  manters  also  in  oar 
ordinary  trades  ask  eitravagant  premiums;  and  I  hare  iovidit 
.very  difficult  to  enforce  the  i^;reeffient  or  indenture  when  aoy  dif- 
ference arise  hetween  the  master  and  the  boy. 

In  very  few  instances  have  I  been  able  to  kec»  the  boy  witii  his 
employer  for  any  long  period;  in  most  cases  he  has  left  afterajMr 
or  two,  and  returned  to  hisoriginal  neigfaboKrhood  andbisTriatioos, 
risking  and  ol^en  inourring  deterioration  and  retapse. 

Some  of  the  dilficulties  woold  be  removed,  or  at  lenat  Icwraedl  £7 
the  active  operation  of  local  Reformatory  CosuiiitteeaaoCiagoQS 

"     plaeedonL   Tbe 
^omersetsiiire  er 

^  Sorrej  or  SmisK. 

))ow  far  this  eould  bn  done  will  depend  on  the  good  or  evil  nport 
which  our  lads  and  the  school  they  ar^  in*  obtain.  I  am  net  na^ 
guioe  of  its  success— 

1st,  because  I  find  that  in  Frnnoe^  with  the  advaotago  •!  a  hr 
more  full  and  metbodiaed  system  of  paifonage  than  we  have  ho^ 
Demetz  is  disss  tbfied«  and  recommends  tliat  the  Colomut  thanid  bt 
](ept  and  trained  till  able  to  go  out  as  the  adult  workman^  eqgignf 
on  independent  terms  for  the  hire  of  hu  labonr. 

2nd^,  because  I  believe  that,  irhen  earried  to  ony  oooddBtUi 
extent,  jealousy  would  be  excite4»  and  tiie  Keformatery  be  1 


of  giving  the  criminal  better  emplojers  than  the  panver,  or,  si 
would  be  often  the  case,  of  intercepting  employsient  and  siftaatioBi 
from  the  boys  and  girls  of  tbe  vicinity  who  would  hare  tbe  int 
claim  to  them. 

It  will  be  observed  that  1  have  spoken  cbi€%  of  trade  maprmilAc$» 
ship  or  domestic  service.  As  regards  farm  work  in  £agnn4 1<** 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  to  find  work  with  fimaeitfar 
country  lads  discharged  from  country  schools,  if  the  committees am- 
aging  the  schools  use  reasonable  exertion.  But  I  fear  that  the 
London,  or  Manchester,  or  Birmingham  boy  will  not  be  vcrj  mi} 
transformed  with  aqy  chance  of  permanenoe  into  an  agriealtariit  is 
this  country.  Were  our  farm  labourers'  condition  better  it  miglit  be 
otherwise,  but  the  town  ladknowspretty  well  that  the  tailor  sribe 
shoemaker.  &c.,  get  their  Ids.  6r  20s.  per  week,  and  ibe  ftroils- 
bourer  his  10s.  or  ItB^ ;  that  onto  is  at  the  top  and  the  other  it^ 
bottom  <yf  the  tree  ;  and  thongli  he  m«y  for  awhile  ^  MumI  or 
C^rced^  to  take  up  farm  labour  as  training  or  discijdine,  he  wiiiMt 
give  himself  to  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

It  has  been  si^ested  that  Home  Colonies  might  be  formed  is 
Irehmd  and  even  in  England,  with  the  object  of reclaitniDg  and  is- 

{>roving  the  waste  and  common  lands,  and  xm  the  principle  ef  tbe 
abonrers  attaining  a  share  in  the  land,  and  that  boys  fromJSefer* 
ihatory  Schools  Would  be  induced  to  work  on  these  with  such  s  pres- 
pect  before  th^ni.  I  give  the  suggestion  as  It  was  given  to  w, 
certainly  thinking  that  the  general  idea  of  getting  the Vrys  appm- 


I 
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tioed  4Mid  emploTtd  »•  farm  J^bo«rer9  in  «ome  of  the  more  remote 
and  new1j*piurcbA5ed  ffstates  in  IretJ^d^  is  ojie  worth  inquiry  ^Mid 

It  If  rerj  •vident  thai  the  main  difficult/  in  the  way  of  all  schemeji 

for  the   emplpjmeiii  of  our  lads  in  England  is  the  absence  of  suffi- 

aeot  c^nArdianshipy  or  a?  the  French  term  it,  *' patronage/*    I  (s^ 

that^  our   felloir-<eountrjrmen  have  all  too  much  to  do  in  most  ca^ad 

to  gir9  «njr  hope  of  this  void  being  filled  up.     Our  clergj  and  tbf 

supporters  of  our  religious  societies  and  institutions  might  do  much^ 

but  uy^fortunAtelj  the/  are  as  yet  but  partially  interested  in  the  sub- 

jecty  »nd  hitherto  have  showo  more  sympathy  for  a  Polish  Jev»  o;r  4 

Gaffro   with  a  siz-syllable  name,  than  for  a  poor  plain  "  TxMn  ^H 

Itlon^**  H^Q  liondon  outcast.    A  healthier  feeling,  howey«r»  is  al- 

re^7  beii^^timBd  up  on  this  point.    The  Home  Miasipn  is  l^^in* 

vAog  $0  ib9^t  its  mroper  weight  and  greatness,  and  many  opportuj^i^ 

ties  m^j   in  time  ne  found  By  the  active  friends  of  the  cause  fojr 

enliatiQg  the  aid  and  sympfithy  of  our  religious  teachers,  as  well  a? 

^f  our  i^agist^rates  and  unemployed  ladies  and  gentlemen^  ii;i  thf 

good  wpr}^  of  watering  and  watching  over  the  seed  that  the  Befor<^ 

matorjr  School  has  planted. 

A  aecond  means  of  provision  in  Elngland  would  be  by  enlistment 
inthearmyy  This  is  the  great  French  Reformatory  outlet ;  oae*^ 
third  of  thfe  paUnuplacfii  ofMe^tray  are  enlisted.  I  hope  I  may  not 
offend  tHie  feelings  of  any  of  onr  friends  when  I  say  I  could  heartily 
wish  that  this  way  were  practically  open  to  us  |  ayci  and  that  a  con* 
siderablo  number  gS  qnfx  proUg'^  were  entered  on  it. 

Of  oourae  no  Christian  minister  can  abstractedly  admire  war  as  ^ 
mote»9ion>  9ut  the  discipline  of  the  regiment  provides  so  ezactlj 
tor  th^  wealuiess,  the  need  of  extern^Jl  regulation^  the  want  of  seuV 
controlf  and  moral  self-action  which  characterises  the  young  ofiender» 
and  it  aeems  so  right  that  those  who  have  injured  tl^eir  country  by 
th?ir  criminal  example  and  pursuits*  should  make  sacrifices  and  en* 
dnri»  toU  and  hardness  in  return,  in  the  defence  and  protection  of  its 
inter^ta,  that  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  place  many  of  our  Refoyr*^ 
niatory  sjchoLars  in  the  army.  I  believe  that,  in  effect,  the  plder 
inmate  of  our  .refuges  do  frequently  enlist.  I  find  that  about  a  do* 
sen  of  theiads  nt  oaltley  have.  I  believe  Mr.  Wright's  school  at 
Buxtcm  wnstnearly  emptied  by  the  impulse  which  the  war  gave  to  the 
military  .spirit  of  the  inmates.  I  have  myself  several  young  friends  and 
form^  pupils  ser;ring  tJ^ir  Queen  a9  soldiers,  and  their  conduct  and 
lr.^<i4fni^  make  me  proud  of  them. 
JPpt  ^he  difficuUief  in  ^be  wity  of  tr^uig  tlie  prf|in|ury  Beforma- 

a  pupil  for  the  lur^y  are  ^r^.  W^  l^o^ow,  indee4j  that  practi« 
.  rtiie  recruHii^^rgea^t  is  not  yerji  particuUr  as  to  the  ante« 
cewM  of  his  iT^cruij^  ^  ^ut  ^hese  recruits  must  b^  qf  |tge  to  act  for 
thenvic^ve^^  aud  their  pi^evious  position  fin)mow|i,  ^  at  Jbeast  not  a 
matter  of  notoriety,  as  it  would  be  if  thev  were  taken  directly  from 
a  Bf^fprmatory  Bcnopl^  And  hero  lies  the  hindr^Miee.  You  want 
t9  plaipe  thg  hoy  ^ut  at  fifl^een  ;  ^e  cannot  enUst  in  the  qrdinary  way 
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before  he  is  17.  and  must  be  of  a  certain  height.    The   mrmj  ii, 
therefore,  practically  closed  to  the  English  Reformatory. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  Military  Reform  School  mi^ht  be  set 
apart;  that  in  such  a  school  asRedhill  a  military  class  might  be  formed ; 
and  that  without  any  sort  of  discredit  or  stain  to  the  service  a  num- 
ber of  young  recruits  mi^ht  be  taken  to  be  in  the  first  instance  em- 
ployed for  service  in  India  or  the  Colonies — such  lads  having'  the 
privilege  of  transfer  to  the  regular  army  after  a  certain  period  of 
probation  and  good  conduct  in  this  initiative  division.  As  it  is, 
however,  the  army  is  an  exceptional  resource,  open  onlj  under  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  age,  and  physical  developement  and  indi- 
vidual inclination. 

The  same  remark  applies  equally  to  the  navy.    Hundreds  of  the 
boys  that  feed  our  Reformatories  would  both  be  fitted  for  the  sea 
and  be  most  anxious  to  embrace  it  as  their  calling,  and  would  be  the 
better  for  the  control  and  discipline  of  a  well-regulated  man  of  war. 
But  here,  again,  the  theoretical  objection  steps  in  and  bars  the  way. 
I   had  some  especially  likely  subjects  for  the  navy   examined  and 
approved  at  the  Rendezvous  itat  year ;  but  they  were  refused  at  the 
Admiralty,   on  the  ground  that  if  such  boys  were  admitted,  honest 
and   respectable   boys  would  be  less  likely  to  volunteer.     I  have  do 
faith  at  all  in  the  soundness  of  the  objection.     I  do  not  beliere  that 
the  average  of  lans'uage,  manners,  or  conduct  would  be  at  all  lower. 
I  believe  they  would  be  higher,  for  the  Reformatory  School   would 
give  a  higher   tone  and  better  preparation.     No  one   need  know 
where  the  boys  came  from  ;  and  while  the  numbers  so  entered  would 
be  sufficient  to  be  a  valuable  assistance  to  the  manning  of  our  nav}, 
it  would  not  be  large  enough  to  excite  any   remark,  or  arouse  any 
hostile  or  jealous  feeling  in  other  classes  of  the  community.     I  belier? 
the  difficulty  to  be  of  the  red  tape  order,  especially  as  I  know  that 
a  considerable  number  of   boys  of  the  vagrant  and  criminal  class 
are  taken  vearly  from  the  House  of  Occnpotion,  as  the  reports  of 
that  establishment  show.     But  at  present  the  obstacle  exists ;  and 
thus  again   an  important  outlet,  valuable  for  the  opening  it  would 
give  to  the  natural  excitability  and  love  of  adventure  which  distin- 
guishes boys  of  that  class,  and  for  the  discipline  and  regulation  it 
would  place  them  under  while  still  young,  is  closed  to  us. 

With  reference  to  the  merchant  service,  the  recent  alterations  in 
the  mercantile  marine  make  it  very  difficult  to  get  boys  an  engage- 
ment in  it.  Formerly,  the  law  required  a  certain  number  of  anpreo- 
tices  to  be  taken  ia  every  merchant  vessel.  This  is  now  no  loi^ 
compulsory ;  and  lads  who  have  not  been  to  sea,  and  have  had  no 
training,  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  get  themselves  engaged. 

Naval  Reformatories,  such  as  the  one  lately  established  at  Liver- 
poo],  will  be  the  most  effectual  to  give  the  ipflios  and  opportunity 
which  are  so  much  wanted  for  placing  Reformatory  schoolboys  at 
sea. 

But  they  must  not  be  confined  to  any  one  locality  ;  at  least  there 
must  be  several  of  them.  I  hope  we  may  ere  long  see  another 
supported  in  common  by  our  various  Reformatory  Schools  in  the 
Bnglish  or  the  Bristol  Channel.  There  will  be  plenty  of  candi- 
dates.    1  could  myself  send  15  or  20  from  Redhill  alone. 
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There  retn«n&  the  fourth^  and  to  us  at  Redhill  the  most  tmpor- 
taDt  of  all  means  of  disposal — emigration  to  the  Colonies  or  the 
United  States* 

To  me  this  seems  in  every  wav  the  best  of  all  outlets,  if  proper 
meana  of  training  be  adopted  and  proper  care  and  discrimination 
ejcercised  in  the  choice  of  those  who  are  allowed  the  vast  advantage 
it  gives. 

Thia  effectually  separates  our  young  offenders  from  all  former 
aasiMziations,  introducing  them  to  new  scenes  of  action,  where  they 
can  atart  afresh  on  the  work  of  life,  without  any  prejudice  against 
theiDx  or  any  bar  or  hindrance  to  their  progress ;  if  they  be  but 
honest  and  industrious,  they  must  get  on. 

To  the  emigrant  and  the  colony  the  past  is  comparatively  nothing, 

the  present  character  and  habits,  and  Uie  future  efforts  and  conduct 

are  everjtbin^.    Emigration  keeps  the  youth  or  girl  in  the  labour 

marketj  securing  society  a  return  from  their  work,  and  repaying  the 

coontry   they  have  left  and  benefiting  the   new  land  that  receives 

them.     £verv  fairly  successful  emigrant  not  only  makes  more  room 

for  others  at  home,  and  raises  the  value  of  their  labour*  but  becomes 

a  customer  to  them,  supporting  some  one  at  home  by  the  fresh 

dirmand  he  makes  for  manufactures,impleraents«  and  luxuries  abroad. 

This,  too,  calls  forth  all  that  is  vigorous,  active^  and  earnest,  in  the 

cliaracter  of  the  boys  or  girls  themselves.     To  turn  their  back  for 

life,  as  usually  must  be  the  case*  on  all  that  they  have  formerly  been 

used  to    and  connected  with — to  go  out  four,  five,  or  ten  thousand 

mileSy  with  the  aim  and  purpose  of  independent,  honest,  self  support 

is  the  act  of  the  firm,  earnest  and  right  minded.      I  have  seen  in 

scores  of  cases  the  marked  change  that  comes  over  the  boy  when 

once  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  **  go  abroad."    Ue  becomes  daily  more 

manly,  and  vigorous,  and  self-governing ;   the  oo  wardly  and^  the  idle 

shrink  from  it. 

Of  the  success  which  as  a  general  rule  attends  the  emigration  of 
the  boys,  I  can  speak  confidently.  We  have  sent  out  from  Red  ilili 
above  400  lads*  and  have  heard  of  or  from  above  four-fifths  of  them; 
out  of  these  many  have  fallen  away  and  disgraced  themselves  and  us  ; 
but  the  large  minority  have  done  us  credit,  and  become  useful  both 
to  the  colonies  and  themselves.* 

Bat  the  difiiculties  and  anxieties  that  accompany  this  work  of 
emigration  from  a  Lieformatorv  School  can  hardly  be  exaggerated  ; 
they  are  indeed  very  great.  They  have  been  greater  than  they  need 
have  been  at  Red  Hill,  and  the  amount  of  successful  disposal  in  the 
colonies  less  than  would  have  been  otherwise,  through  one  or  two 
peculiar  circumstances,  which  I  mention  not  in  the  way  of  complaint 
bat  of  explanation. 

You  are  aware  that  our  work  began  seven  years  ago  at  a  period 
when  Reformatory  Schools  were  still  at  a  discount,  and  Reforma- 
tory agency  a  matter  of  contempt  to  many  and  distrust  to  all. 
No  law  exbted  then  by  which  a  boy  could  be  detained   in  the 


*  Up  to  December  31,  1836,  out  of  372  sent  out,  25  had  relapsed  lats 
vagrancy  or  crime. 
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lefaooL  If  he  ootne,  be  cuie  in  one  of  iWd  ^r«dlcftiii«iili ;  he  had 
either  serred  the  fsU  tei*ifl  of  his  pwiiilliDeiit  and  tfttOM  to  «i  alto, 
gether  as  a  volunteer,  or  he  came  under  a  conditional  pAfden^  har- 
ing  a  portion  of  his  penalty  Of  imprisonititat  tmmtikd  on  Ihe 
condition  of  his  placing  himself  under  our  eare,  and  remalniiig  tiU 
ve  thought  it  right  to  discharge  him.  In  the  former  ease  the  bov  vn 
free  to  leave  when  he  thought  fit ;  and  to  keep  him  in  the  aehoei 
became  thd  more  difioull  in  proportion  as  yon  aueceeded  in  Uad- 
ling  in  him  ^e  desire  to  emigrate  afid  reform  in  eimest^  We  hsA 
therefore  to  help  him  out  in  many  case*  before  we  felt  quite  citftia 
of  his  steadfastness  or  industrial  4bilit/f  or  to  let  him  diecharg« 
himself  upon  the  world  at  home^  with  e^fetj  ehaaee  of  hit  relapsiif 
into  crime.  In  the  other  ease^  the  boys  wh4m  Ire  faiMl  A«fti  t(» 
Government  for  the  first  two  or  three  year*  df  diir  Aonaeetiott  vhh 
them  were  usually  lads  of  15  or  16  years  of  a§fe,  trbo  bad  beet 
many  years  in  the  criminal  professien^  who  bAd  jmtmA  tbf«urii  thi 
• Ireeefredthc 


minor  stages  of  short  imprisonment,  and  bad  reeetVed  their  i 
to  9»  12,  or  18  months' imprisonment,  as  ffraduating  higher  and  btflir 
in  the  criminal  class.  lA  these  we  bad  to  deal  with  lade  who  wiftlMthi 
longest  Reformatory  training,  and  who  were  at  th#  tame  tiiM  tbt 
least  willing  and  least  likely  to  submit  to  it,  and  who  ift  fboft  eaiM 
to  us  Very  much  upon  the  understanding  that  13  months*  good  eoa- 
dttct  would  earn  their  fresh  start  into  life.  1  wai  6bli{(ed  thercfert 
in  seoree  of  cases  to  trust  to  hope  rather  than  exfieneaetfi  and  to 
ftendthem  out,  not  because  by  long  tending  and  efRwtoidpiW  I 
had  full  reason  to  depend  on  them,  but  because  tiiey  were  of  tusbia 
agfe,  and  had  so  far  fulfilled  the  eonditions  of  their  admisaloli,  that  1 
could  not  well  detain  them^ 

That  many  of  the  Imls  so  sent  out  disappointed  me  I  eaimM  h$ 
surprised  |  I  think  it  is  a  great  evidence  of  the  iatrineic  ModnsH  sf 
motive  and  feeling  that  can  be  stirred  in  lads  of  thie  claas,  aad  of 
the  effects  of  the  industrial  and  religious  diseipliiie  they  ward  idi* 
jected  to  at  {tedhilU  that  so  large  a  portion  have  done  wett.  Bat  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  both  as  regards  the  coleay  and  the  bofi 
he  ought  not  to  be  sent  out  under  nearly  three  years*  trainiag^  f  W 
)!rant  to  uproot  and  supplant  bad  habits,  putting  good  onestatM 
^ace.  Tou  want  to  ingri^ft  a  steady  dontTol  of  temper  and  appHita 
leu  want  to  make  the  lad  really  industriopa  and  efident,  Y^  oMwt 
do  80  except  under  a  aufficientiy  loqg  period  of  probationary  itttna* 
tion. 

But  supposing  that  you  have  arranged  these  pfelininaHet  te  jMr 
satisfkction,  there  lire  difficultiee  still  behind*  Ton  depead  bms^ 
sarily  ot|  certain  friends  whom  you  invite  and  enlist  to  Mf  yWf 
Your  correspondents  are  willing  perhaps  to  receive  and  Mf  tbi 
lad,  but  they  escpect  him  to  prove  steAdy  and  us^All,  and  above  s}l  to 
stay  in  his  place  at  the  wages  they  ofifer,  wages  oeoeBsarilv  Mte 
lower  than  the  average  of  ^le  ^t^  in  the  cotouy*  TbebeysMB 
finds  out  thi^t  he  is  hired  at  a  lower  rate^  He  baA  eight  ortanoAn 
of  better  places  frov^  chance  employers  whom  he  meets  with  who 
would  take  no  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  who  have  no  reUtion  vitb 
you,  but  happen  to  want  a  hatid  for  k  few  weeks  mt  mdHtbf^  ^ 
willingly  engage  him,  to  c^t  hm  off  when  4one  Witb.    T**  b|f* 
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no  power  to  apprentiee  him.    He  has  stronff  instincts  of  restlessness 

and  chan^  from  his  prerious  life.     He  leaves  his  place.     Your 

fHend*   alter  a  few  trials  of  the  sort,  becomes  disgusted ;  he  has 

much    trotible»  and  rery  little  return,  and  you  may  expect   that 

after  aiding  a  few,  he  will  say  he  finds  his  engagements  too  pres9- 

ing  and   the  boys  too  changeable  to  allow  of  his  befriending  any 

more.     It  maybe  worse,  and  often  will  be  worse,  than  this.     Of  the 

boys  you   send  out  some  turn  out  very  badl;|r*     A  serious  case  of 

misconduct  occurs.     One  of  your  lads  commits  some  serious  misde- 

raeanor*   the  influeuce  of  his  bad  conduct  is  felt  at  once.     Oue  bad 

lellow  stops  the  passage  more  effectually  than  ten  good  ones  can 

open  it.     The  anti-convict  prejudice  is  at  once  stirred :  there  are 

plenty  of  people  in  the  colony  who  make  the  worst  of  the  case. 

Your  connection  with  a  whole  colony  is,  for  a  time  at  least,  wholly  ar- 

Tested  ;  worse  too»  the  delinquent  bor  remains  there  to  be  a  snare  and 

injury  to  those  who  are  sent  out  afterwards.    He  has  a  wonderful 

aptitude  IB  finding  out  the  boys  f^om  the  same  school,  and  seducing 

them  Into  idleness  and  crime.     Repeatedly*  also,  you  find  that  the 

boys  have  been  placed  in  situations  the  very  reverse  of  those  you 

#ish  fbr ^retained  in  towns,  made  clerks,  shopboys,  and  house  ser- 

vantSy  when  you  want  them  to  be  onlv  out-door  laborers  employed 
in  farms  or  in  stock  keeping ;  exposed  that  is  to  the  very  temptations 
and  dan^rs  which  you  have  sent  them  abroad  to  avoid. 

Many  of  these  difiSculties  will,  1  should  hope,  disappear,  or  be 
greatly  lessened,  as  the  Reformatory  system  is  more  ei^tablished,  its 
objects  more  understood  and  recognized,  and  the  experience  of  its 
agents  and  promoters  more  enlarged.  ^ 

I  have  laid  down  for  myself  stricter  rules  and  conditions  at  RedhiU; 
and  if  enabled,  as  gradually  I  expect  to  be,  to  detain  the  boys  much 
longer  and  so  train  them  tboroushly,  and  to  receive  them  on  the 
arerage  younger  and  less  hardened,  I  look  forward  very  confidently 
to  eoimproving  the  article  to  be  sent  out,  that  it  will  be  readily  re- 
4med  and  welcomed ;  and  I  think  that  everj  Reformatory  School 
should  make  it  a  fixed  law,  in  reference  to  emigration,  that  it  is  the 
reward  and  provision  for  the  deserving,  not  a  means  of  getting  rid 
of  the  troublesome. 

Further,  I  think  that  in  every  Reformatory  proj^sing  to  give  its 
inmates  the  advantage  of  emigration,  the  habits,  training,  &c.,  in  the 
school  should  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  sort  of  life,  prospects,  and 
employment,  that  the  colonies  present    Amidst  the  many  disappoint- 
ments  I  have  had  from  boys'  fickleness  or  dishonesty,  I  have  hardly 
ever  had  a  complaint  on  the  score  of  idleness ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  had  scores  of  acknowledgments  that  the  Farm  School  lads  un- 
derstand labour,  both  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  and  are  ready  and 
wiUing  to  work.     Their  usefulness  indeed  has  often  counteracted  the 
hindrances  and  prejudices  arising  from  their  changefulness  or  mls- 
cendpct,  the  neighlnwrs  of  their  employers  being  often  induced,  from 
whattbey  see  of  their  industrial  ability,  to  take  others  from  the  school. 
Their  v€Ty  fault  of  changefulness  has  indeed  ite  root  partly  m  the 
desire  they  have  to  get  on  and  better  themselves,  and  their  sense  of 
lJ»ir  own  efficiency;  thet  want  to  prosper  and  become  independent, 
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only  thejr  forget  that  if  a  man  wants  a  good  harFetty  he  mtaU  nst  not 
only  exertion  to  sowt  but  patience  to  let  it  grow  and  ripen. 

All  schools  proposing  to  send  their  boys  abroad  most  gvf  apro- 
minence  to  industrial  occupation.  The  working  hoars  sboukibe,for 
at  least  the  last  year  of  the  lad's  stay,  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day. 
They  must  carefully  encourage  and  stimulate  the  ability  and  the  vUl 
to  worky  by  connecting  the  boy*s  labour  with  his  self  interest,  hii 
pleasure,  his  ambition,  leading  him  to  like  it,  value  it,  and  be  prouii 
of  it.  They  must  make  their  dietary  such  as  will  promote  muacttUr 
efBoiency  and  endurance,  not  giving  soup  and  gruel  to  swell  and  ss* 
tisfy,  but  a  fair  proportion  of  meat,  say  twice  a  week,  and  eqwcisliy 
bread  to  strengthen  and  develop  growth.  The  rule  ahoald  be,  if  i 
man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,  on  the  one  hand,  and  if  bt 
will  work  he  shall  have  the  fruit  of  his  labour  on  the  other. 

They  must  give  the  boys  as  much  general  knowledge,  both  in  school 
and  in  work  as  possible.  1  would  have  every  boy  know  how  tOBMoi 
if  not  make  hia  own  clothes,  and  patch  his  own  shoes.  But  the  main 
thing  is  farm  and  garden  work,  including  the  use  of  the  aie  aiH< 
mattock;  the  handling  and  feeding  of  horses  and  stock,  and  Um 
milking  of  cows.  If  you  have  a  brickfield,  or  the  opportunities  for 
Rubbing  and  draining,  so  much  the  better.  The  outdoor  iahanrar 
IS  the  man  for  the  colony.  The  tailor  and  the  shoemaker  had  better 
stop  at  home. 

With  reference  to  moral  character  and  conduct,  no  boy  should  6e 
allowed  to  go  out  unless  he  has  maintained  a  thoroughly  good,  steady, 
and  trustworthy  character  for  many  months  previous  to  his  gmg, 
and  to  ensure  a  reasonable  dependence  on  him,  the  discipline  awl 
system  of  the  school  should  be  such  as  to  try  and  prove  him— sndi 
liberty  being  allowed,  such  an  amount  of  self-government  reqmred 
of  him  as  may  secure  you  against  mere  prison  submission  on  the  oos 
hand,  and  hypocrisy  on  the  other.     It  is  on  this  point  that  so  msay 
of  our  prison  philosophers  have  erred,  fixing  their  thoughts  chiefly  oa 
the  mere  temporary  interval  of  the  man's  punishment,  they  forget  or 
overlook  the  most  important  question,  what  he  is  to  do  when  that 
punishment  is  over.     On  the  one  hand  they  sequester  him  and  pamper 
him  into  an  artificial  state  of  body  and  mind,  unfitting  him  for  tbs 
rough  work  and  conflict  of  life ;  and  on  the  other,  they  ao  watch  and 
compress  and  subjugate  him,  that  he  loses  all  his  habit  and  eapanty. 
for  self-action  and  self-control,  and  becomes  helpless  and  dependent 

We  must  beware  of  these  mistakes  in  the  Reformatory  if  we  desra 
to  see  our  lads  successful  emigrants.  Everything  that  is  active^ 
open,  and  manly,  must  be  encouraged  ;  all  that  is  timid  and  servilf^ 
proscribed.  Better  that  the  lad  be  a  little  rough,  if  he  is  bat  mdf, 
resolute,  and  able,  than  that  he  should  be  a  model  of  order  and  eifi- 
lity,  and,  like  the  pet  prisoner,  supple  and  cunning,  indolent  and  ms* 
less,  a  humbug  or  a  drone-  Better  on  every  account  that  you  ea- 
counter,  as  best  you  may,  relapse  and  discouragement  at  hoibe,  tbasi 
by  sending  out  the  uncertain  and  half  improvedlads,  incur  hinderaiw 
and  opposition  abroad,  and  prejudice  the  prospects  of  the  trustwor- 
thy and  the  good,  who  would  else  be  welcomed. 

With  reference  to  the  reception  and  guardianship  of  the  jouBf 
•migrants  in  the  colunics,  we  ought  to  have  a  regular  Reformatory 
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Union  a^ntat  etfch  of  the  chief  colonies*  through  whom  the  boyi 
sent  tmt  could  be  engaged,  and  by  whom  they  should  be  superintend* 
ed  and  reported  on.    It  would  be  an  important  security  for  the  boys' 
well  doings  and  well  being,  if  committees  of  protection  could  be 
/ornied  at  the  chief  colonial  ports,  not  to  act,  so  to  speak,  in  a  coU 
JectiYO  capacity  as  an  united  body,  but  on  the  system  of  each  mem* 
ber  interesting  himself  in  the  care  and  disposal  of  the  boys  that  ar- 
rived, in  turn*    Each  man  would  have  his  circle  of  connections  and 
frtenda.  amonff  whom  he  could  place  a  few  lads  from  time  to  time* 
The  bojs  would  thus  be  scattered  and  distributed ;  and  that  gathering 
ef  them  in  one  neighbourhood  avoided,  which  is  always  objectionable 
as  tending*  to  make  them  marked,  and  give  them  a  class  aspect  and 
position,  and  which  in  case  of  the  fault  or  miscarriage  of  any  becomes 
to  dangerous  and  harmftil,  by  the  certainty  of  infection  which  it  en- 
tails.    This  I  think  the  managers  and  supporters  of  Reformatory 
Schools  should  aim  at ;  it  can  be  done  through  the  links  and  con* 
necttons  which  most  of  us  have  with  one  or  other  branch  of  our  co- 
lonial emf^ire ;  only  let  there  be  due  care  to  avoid  anything  like  trade 
or  traffic  in  the  young"  emigrant— let  there  be  no  bargaining  for  his 
or  her  services  and  labour  without  fair  wages,  in  return  for  a  free 
passage.     If  the  boy  or  girl  are  to  really  do  well  in  the  colony,  the^ 
must  land  there  as  free,  with  no  shadow  of  slavery  or  judicial  servi- 
tude upon  them. 

It  is  a  question  which  seems  open  to  discussion,  whether  any  form 
of  agreement,  or  indenture,  can  oe  devised  that  will  be  binding  in  the 
oolony  if  entered  into  here;  or  whether,  if  such  a  thing  were  leffal- 
ised  and  could  be  practically  enforced,  it  would  be  worth  the  while 
of  any  colonial  employer  to  use  the  power  so  given.  Those  whom  I 
have  consulted  have  generally  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  in  a  coun- 
try where  it  is  so  easy  to  leave  the  master  and  so  hard  to  follow  and 
trace  the  apprentice,  and  where  the  servant  has  so  many  opportuni- 
ties of  making  his  compulsory  service  so  useless  or  mischievous  to  the 
employer,  it  is  better  to  depend  on  voluntary  service,  and  on  the  or- 
dinary relations  between  labour  and  wages,  than  to  have  any  forced 
apprenticeship.  Yet  one  would  think  that  a  two  years*  engagement 
under  indenture  might  he  managed,  and  would  be  at  once  valuable 
for  settling  and  steadying  the  boy,  and  useful  and  available  as  secu- 
ring to  the  master  his  fair  amount  of  service. 

it  remains  to  speak  of  the  expenses  of  this  form  of  disposal,  and  of 
how  they  can  be  met.  I  do  not  believe  that  cheap  emigration  answers. 
If  the  boy  be  sent  out  in  an  ill-found  ship,  with  chances  of  fever  and 
disease  about  him,  and  with  insufficient  outfit  and  assistance  at  start- 
ing, it  usually  comes  bavk  upon  you  either  in  expense  or  hinderance, 
and  gives  you  cause  for  regret,  at  least  if  your  operations  are  conti« 
noous  and  considerable  ;  yet  how,  then,  provide  for  the  heavy  costs 
of  passage,  clothing,  and  landing — costs  which,  taking  one  colony 
with  another,  can  scarcely  be  brought  under  an  average  of  from  £18 
to  £20  per  head  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  most  appropriate 
field  for  individual  benevolence  to  occupy  in  the  Reformatory  enter- 
prise. The  prevention  and  diminution  of  crime  is  so  directly  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy  that  we  seem  to  have  a  right  to  demand  what  is 
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neoessary  for  the  maintenanctt  and  prooer  traiaitig  of  €hm 
pfkttdtT  from  public  resources ;   ibai  \tj  Oovernment    com 
tion  and  local  rating,  severally  or  iointly,  the  Beformaftory  ihayM 
be  supported  and  maintained  in  due  efficiencj.    But  tbe  m^^mg 
the  offender  to  another  country  on  his  discham  from  tli«  B«Av- 
matory»  though  clearly  the  best  thin^  that  can  be  done  for  li]iii»  s 
not  a  necessary  or  natural  item  in  his  Reformatory^  treatment  sb4 
can  hardly  be  paid  from  such  sources.    It  is  more  rightly,  I  tl»l<  a 
matter  of  charity  and  nrirate  aid  ;  and  I  would  have  ovr  donsitMBa 
and  subscriptions  specially  reserved  and  applied  to  msJco,  wliat^w 
may  call  a  patronage  or  disposal  frind,  from  which  the  diargci  cttlicr 
of  apprenticeship  or  emigration  may  be  defrayed.    I  have  little  dotiit 
but  that  if  the  truning  ra  the  school  be  reallt  good,  and  proper  dia- 
crimination  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  so  that  the  acAZXv 
rMPftOTED  and  will  mkanimo  boy,  and  he  alone,  be  sent  out,  wo 
shall  find  this  disposal  fund  assisted  by  contributions  from  ihm  CMo* 
nies  themseyles,  and  so  the  burden  on  the  resources  of  oar  aehooit 
essentially  lightened. 

Mr.  B.  Bakbr,  referring  to  the  obsenrations  of  Mr.  Tomer  on  A^ 
lowness  of  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers,  compared  with  dkoao 
of  tailors  and  carpenters,  and  that  class  of  workmen,  pointed  out  that 
the  expenses  of  the  former  in  regard  to  house  rent,  ftc,  waa  much 
smaller.  01  35  boys  he  had  put  out  of  his  establishmcnty^'oiily  if« 
had  been  recommitted,  but  not  more  than  one>half  were  doing  ex- 
actly as  he  could  desire. 

Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  agreed  that  the  subjects  for  BefbrmatorieSi  or 
those  who  had  been  in  them,  should  be  removed  as  far  as  poesiMt 
from  their  old  haunts,  and  for  this  purpose  he  would  have  com- 
mittees in  various  places  to  communicate  with  each  other,  so  that, 
fbr  instance,  a  person  in  Sussex  could  be  sent  to  Sommerset,  and  nbr 
tena.  He  spoke  highly  of  the  Ship  Beformatary  established  at 
Liverpool,  and  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  €tovemment  would 
place  at  the  disposal  of  managers  of  Beformatories,  vessels,  on  board 
of  which  boys  might  be  taught  the  duties  of  seamen,  no  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  in  obtaining  for  those  boys  engagements  in  the 
merchant  service. 

Mr.  Habtmob  wished  to  draw  attention  to  the  answers  sent  by 
certified  Beformatories  to  the  Patronage  Committee  of  the  Union. 
By  these  returns  it  clearly  iq>peared  that  no  difficulty  existed  at 
present  in  getting  rid  of  welUtrained  boys.  The  older  the  sehool 
was,  the  less  difficulty  there  seemed  to  be<--the  managers  of  theOla^ 
ffow  House  of  Befuge,  which  had  been  in  existence  for  22  years, 
bavine  stated  that  they  easily  obtained  situations  for  the  large  num* 
her  who  left  there  every  year.  There  were  difficulties  enough  fbr 
the  Beformatory  movement  to  overcome,  and  it  was  not  wise  to 
raise  up  imaginary  ooes. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Sii>ifKT  ToBwca,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Hastings^ 

Lord  Starlby  said  that  the  difference  was  one  more  in  words  than 
insubsUnce.  Mr.  Hastings  thought  there  was  no  ;wvieiif  difficulty,  and 
in  this  he  was  borne  Ovit  by  facts ;  what  might  come  hereafter  no  one 
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ccvtilff  *i  ^r«MUt  fWHee.  Bt  thought  it  Woflld  not  be  w^Il  t6  iB«k« 
it  a  r««o|^f ^«d  htdwr^  \n  thft  amj  of  uavy,  thtt  they  annuAlly  re* 
c^rr^A  a  «»rtdti  number  of  these  boys,  ^  it  wotild  be  throwing  dlf- 
fieulties  in  the  way  of  enlistment  among  other  classes  of  the  commit.' 
nity.  Also,  With  regard  to  emigration,  if  they  were  to  establish  a 
r^ttJar  or)paniaation  on  a  large  scale  of  sending  oat  to  a  particnlar 
emmy  \t»»e  tittmbefs  of  these  boys,  they  wonld  very  soon  find  in  that 
colMf  A  fiMliAd:  of  snsniciott  and  hostility  if  the  boys  tamed  ont 
badly.  tt#  iroaid  hare  them  so  distribated  artd  dispersed  as  to  become 
iMt  M  tlt»  cotflMOiiity ;  and  the  Union  shotdd  endeavour  to  establish 
an  ag«tit  in  each  of  the  principal  colonies,  to  gather  round  him  a 
cMttiBlttee  of  Oolotti«t«  int^rest^  in  these  matters,  and  each  should 
rond^r  hitnMlf  ohargMible  with  the  guardianship  of  one  or  more  ot 
the  boys. 

Mifls  Carpenter,  to  wb<uu  the  BeformAtory  Movement  owes 

9o  very  mnch,  in  addition  to  her  interesting  report  oa  the 

It^rtnatory  tnititutiom  in  and  n4ar  Brutol,  read  a  most 

valuable  paper,  reviewing  the  relation  of  Keformatories  to  the 

Staia>  oombinsd  with  some  admirable  observations  on  Female 

Befonnaioriee.    It  will  be  perceived  that  Miss  Carpenter  ia 

(tiUv  id  ftiv<yr  of  the  seperftte  cell,  as  a  mode  of  punishment, 

both  daring  the  previous  imprisonment,  and  during  the  period 

of  oommittal  to  the  Eeformatorji  whenever  punishment  may 

be  necessary  ("ii  is  also  evident  that  she  considers  the  power 

of  comikiittal  to  previoiu  imprisonment  should  be  optional  and 

shonld  be  ^  aiioliUel^  United  tofourUen  dan!* 

She  is  nrriting  of  the  Juvenile  Offender^  Actf  and  con* 
linuea ; — 

Many  difficulties  in  details  of  execution  will  of  course  occur  in  the 
working  of  this  Act,  which  will  be  remedied  as  experience  sugvests 
iniDrovenaents  in  its  machinery.  But  there  are  two  points  on  wnieh 
adoitional  kgislation  U  imperatively  called  for  :--i. 

^irst,  instead  of  merelv  giving  permissionio  magistrates  and  judges 
to  send  children  to  a  Reformatory,  '*  it  may  belawfuli"  not  etiforcing 
their  doing  so,  the  law  should  absolutely  direct  that  all  children  on  a 
second  conviction  should  be  sent,  and  all  on  a  first,  unless  security 
be  given  for  their  future  gOod  behaviour.  It  has  been  sufficiently 
detnonstrated  to  the  Government  and  to  the  public  how  inefficacious 
and  injurious  as  well  as  costly  ie  the  old  system  of  short  imprison* 
ments.  There  is  little  danger  of  our  Reformatories  beii^  over  filled, 
for  those  in  existence  are  not  yet  half  filled,  and  new  ones  are  ia 
process  of  establishment.  The  effect  of  the  system  in  diminishiug 
the  crime  of  the  country  has  not  a  fair  trial  until  the  schools  are 
absolutely  brought  to  bear  on  so  large  a  mass  of  juvenile  vice  as  the 
^tistics  laid  before  this  meeting,  prove  to  exist  m  one  city  only. 

Secondly,  the  law  for  adults  should  be  eniireiy  abrogated  in  the 
^^  of  children ;  and  (/"it  is  deemed  necessary  that  they  should  have 
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toiM  imprUonment,  the  len^h  of  it  should  be  abeolatelj  Hrniimi  U 
fourteen  days,  and  its  duration  should  be  shortened  aa  much  as  the 
discretion  of  the  judge  or  magistrate  may  suggest  in  the  partacnlar 
case. 

The  question  of  imprisonment  will  be  discussed  eLtewbere,  aad 
neither  that  nor  the  theoretic  principle  of  punishment  will  be  Iftere 
considered ;  but  it  may  be  right  to  state  that  the  experience  of  the 
last  four  years  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  a  loQgimpriMHi- 
ment  has  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  skirls  and  boys,  both  phYsicaJlj 
and  morally,  yet  a  short  period  of  seclution  in  a  separtUe  eeU  ante 
the  good  influences  now  happily  administered  to  such  prisoners^ 
prepares  those  wild  and  lawless  children  to  comprehend  the  neoeeaty 
of  yielding  to  discipline,  and  to  receive  in  a  more  grateful  «ad  svo- 
missive  spirit  the  advantages  and  the  control  of  the  school.  Sock 
preparatory  seclusion  could  not  with  advantage  be  mjuntained  in  a 
school,  which  the  child  should  enter  with  the  opportunity  of  begina^g 
with  a  new  character. 

It  has  been  feared  by  many  that  these  schools  would  hold  out  a 
premium  to  vice.  The  fallacy  of  such  a  supposition,  under  the 
existing  state  of  the  law  more  particularly,  has  been  so  frequently 
demonstrated,  that  ho  arguments  on  the  subject  will  be  here  repeated 
The  following  facts  may,  however,  be  valuable.  A  few  weeks  md, 
a  poor  little  girl,  nine  years  of  age,  was  received  into  the  Bed  Looge 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the  well  known  visitor  of 
prisons,  on  her  discharge  from  three  months*  imprisonment  for 
picking  pockets,  the  mother  being  a  notoriously  bad  character,  and 
the  eldest  sister  aUo  having  been  in  prison.  The  child  came  1^^ 
herself  from  Manchester.  On  Saturday  last  the  mother  came  with 
three  other  children  from  Liverpool  and  took  her  away«  though 
expressing  the  warmest  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  school 
and  the  kindness  shown  her  child.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Lodge,  in  October,  1854,  more  than  thirty  applications  for  adoiission 
have  been  made  without  the  child  being  received. .  About  ten  of 
these  were  inadmissible  on  account  of  age.  In  the  cases  of  five, 
when  all  arrangements  were  made,  the  parents  refused  to  let  the 
child  go ;  and  m  that  of  two  others,  the  girls  themselves  refuved. 
The  remainder  of  the  parents  evidently  applied  for  the  admission  of 
their  children  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  trouble  of  controlUoe 
them^  and  withdrew  when  they  found  that  payment  in  advance  would 
be  required.  About  six  of  the  girls  for  whom  application  was  made, 
appeared  from  the  representations  of  the  parents  to  be  so  thoroughly 
thievish  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  their  being  otherwise  UisB 
confirmed  criminals  if  left  at  large.  In  the  inability  of  the  parents 
to  pay,  the  law  was  expliuned  to  them ;  and  they  were  adrited  to 
hiive  the  girl  taken  up  and  chars^ed  before  the  magistrate  with  the 
offence,  the  next  time  she  committed  one,  in  order  that  she  may  be 
sent  under  sentence  to  Bed  Lodge  after  fourteen  days' imprisonment. 
In  no  one  case  has  this  'been  done !  The  law  does  not  then  allure  to 
crime,  and  confer  a  premium  on  vice. 

The  Reformatories  have  hitherto  been  spoken  of  only  in  connection 
with  the  legal  disposal  of  the  children  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  law.     The  Government  when  directing  them  to  be  placed  in 
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these  schools,  allovrs  a  sum  to  the  managers  to  defray  the  expense  of 
their  food  and  clothing,  htit  no  more.  Provision  for  education  and 
indvuitrial  training  is  left  entirely  to  private  effort,  and  is  not  made 
from  the  Treasury.  The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  haa 
long  watched  over  and  aided  the  efforts  made  for  the  education  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  this  country,  and  has  distributed  the  public 
money  intrusted  to  it  for  that  purpose,  according  to  various  regu- 
lations, roost  judiciously  framed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ordinary 
schools  for  this  part  of  the  community.  But  these  regulations  were 
by  their  very  nature  quite  inapplicable  to  Reformatory  and  Bagged 
Schools,  which  evidently  needed  more  than  any  others  both  the 
pecuniary  aid,  and  the  benefit  of  visits  from  experienced  inspectors. 
This  their  Lordships  have  perceived,  and  have  recently  framed  a 
series  of  minutes  expressly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  these  schools,  and 
calculated  to  give  efficient  assistance,  both  as  regards  rent,  salaries, 
industrial  apparatus,  and  the  training  of  masters,  for  their  very 
peculiar  work.  These  schools  are  now  therefore  placed  on  a  footing  ^ 
both  in  a  legal  and  educational  point  of  view,  in  which  it  only 
requires  devoted  and  persevering  effort  on  the  part  of  managers  to 
make  them  really  good. 

The  Reformatories  beinc^  all  under  voluntary  management,  there 
will  of  course  be  considerable  diversity  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  conducted.  It  is  well  that  this  should  be  the  case,  for  the 
subject  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  our  country  ;  and  a  servile  copy  of 
institutions,  which  under  different  circumstances  have  succeeded 
well  in  distant  countries,  would  be  most  unwise.  It  is  desirable, 
with  a  riew  to  the  future  success  of  these  institutions  and  the  even- 
tual adoption  of  the  best  plans,  that  experiments  should  be  tried  by 
those  who,  having  confidence  in  them,  will  give  them  a  fair  trial. 
All  managers  will,  however,  agree  in  believing  that  the  instilling  of 
moral  and  religious  principles  is  of  fundamental  importance ;  that 
the  Scriptures  should  be  made  the  basis  of  religious  instruction ;  and 
that  no  religious  teaching  will  be  Availing  unless  reli^on  is  made  a 
Hving  principle  in  the  hearts  both  of  teacher  and  children.  All  wilt 
consider  industrial  training  of  great  importance  in  these  schools, 
especially  such  kinds  of  it  as  will  best  develop  and  train  the  faculties 
of  the  children,  and  fit  them  for  future  life.  All  will  endeavour  to 
give  in  the  school  the  sound  elements  of  common  knowledge  ;  and 
will  make  such  arrangements  for  food,  clothing,  aud  sanitary  oper- 
ations, as,  while  offering  no  undue  attraction  or  indulgence  to  the 
child,  are  most  conducive  to  health  and  moral  training. 

A  school  for  boys  is  necessarilly  different  in  many  respects  from 
one  for  girh.  They  are  to  befitted  for  independent,  active  life ;  and 
when  the  tone  of  the  institution  is  once  established,  "  U  clef  des 
^mpi,"  as  De  Metz  calls  it,  should  be  the  only  one  employed.  But 
girls  are  to  be  fitted  for  the  home ;  and  while  the  same  preparation 
for  an  independent  life  is  not  required  for  them,  a  far  greater  degree 
of  neatness,  order,  and  propriety  of  demeanor  is  desirable. 

The  requirements  of  convicted  children  of  the  female  sex  have 
been  hitherto  overlooked ;  nor  would  it  appear  to  be  generally 
understood  how  many  of  these  exist,  and  how  dangerous  is  their 
jpoatioo  both  with  regard  to  themselves  and  the  community  ;  for  we 


iearn  from  tbe  accowpanyiDg  Tab1«  of  BetDURM*  of  jril  the  coonM 
girts  wbo  hAve  been  sent  to  Reformatories  ttooe  the  pasring  gf  tin 
Act,  that  the  who]e  oumber  does  not  exceed  those  who  bafe  btn 
sent  to  one  Boys*  School  alone ;  and  that  throughout  tb»  whole  «C 
England  and  Wales  onlytwo  Ur^e  townsy  Liverpool  and  Binnif^ham, 
and  only  two  counties,  Devonshire  and  Gloucestershijrey  hare  araikd 
t3iemsefves  to  anjr  considerable  extent  of  the  opportunities  prewptrf 
to  them  of  rescmng  Toung  girls  firom  a  life  of  crime. 

The  /ad  that  girls  of  the  crimmai  chn  are  far  more  degrsdsd, 
danfferotts  to  soc}et/»  and  difficult  to  contro)^  tb»a  hojJB^  is  weUlawtn 
to  tnose  whose  experience  has  enabled  them  to  pompiare  ths  tvo 
sexes.  The  proofs  a^d  causes  of  this  at^te  of  thii^  caooot  be  hcfs 
entered  on ;  the  fact  is  in  part  referable  to  the  gro^ter  astmil 
delicacy  and  susoeptibUity  of  the  iiature  of  girl«»  vbiiph  renders  then 
open  to  a  deeper  impress  both  of  good  SAd  eviL  The/  Imuts  sbo 
been  more  directly  exposed  to  the  eril  iafluences  of  bad  homely  sad 
&e  affections,  which  are  ^m  stro.ug  in  these  i^rls  are  tber«fi>r8  is 
«  elose  sympathy  with  yice.  Thslr  desire  for  «xcitemeat  of  ere^  }pgii 
is  strong,  as  also  for  the  gratifipatloo  of  the  seuses*  TWj  9n 
generaHy  devoid  of  any  good  principles  of  couduet^  partiynbrly 
addicted  to  deceit,  both  in  words  and  actions^  of  fine  but  nuMireeted 
powers,  of  violent  passions^  extrfim^y  jsewtive  to  imngin»d  ivyory^ 
and  equally  sensitive  to  kindness* 

In  the  work  of  eodeavourinig  to  restoro  the  young  girj  (0  tiif 
natural  condition  of  cliildhood,  and  to  preoM^ober  fur  futurs  J&ft»  tbs 
ez|»ei1ence  of  the  writer  durioig  the  lastiour  y^ars  with  this  clss^ 
leads  ber  to  consider  the  f<Hlowing  as.importaot  principles  of 
mauagement;,— 

Xst  The  physical  condUion  of  these  girls  will  genc;rally  be  hvoi 
very  uasatisiaotorvj  and  it  k  well  knowu  that  the  moral  state  ii 
mu£^  Influenced  by  the  phvsical.  All  sanltarjr  rcgoladooi  for 
ventilatloo^  Tegular  and  sufficient  p^sonal  abluUoas»  suitable  lieiis^ 
peratnre,  &c.>  fthoidd  be  jstrictly  ^tended  to.  XIms  advaottt*  of 
i^icultural  labour  not  being  nrooQcaUe,  regular  walks  beyoad  tl» 
premises^  as  well  as  outdoor  pla/j  should  be  r^guUrlv  taken  fry  tU 
girls,  and  as  much  bodil^r  exercise  as  possible  should  he  imM 
for  them  in  their  daily  industrial  work  as  an  exercise  of  their 
ptj^ical  enei:gies.  The  food  jbould  he  su^Spient,  sod  of  a  isoit 
nourishing  description  thau  is  allowed  in  most  pauper  jcMi. 
On  thisjpolnt  coniTiderabk  stress  iias  been  JUiui  bf  meoifial  isfii  1/ 
higfh  scientific  experience.  Those  childiaeA  have  .be^u  apcnstoisd 
to  a  stimulating  life,  X»  feasting  and  jbsting*  «a4  to  vmonKMix^tipg 
diments.  Tkless  the  sjrstem  is  properly  sui^ned  pmder  tbap)w^ 
it  arill  ^nk. 

I^a.  The  ^onng  girl  is  to  be  plaosd^  as  far  as  possiUe»  is  thsisw 
kind  .of  position  as  childreu  in  a  well  orderad  family  iuihs  vortiv 
cflasses.  She  has  been  accustomed  to  be  indepwdeut  0/  autb^p^E* 
and  to  do  only  what  is  right  inber  oteu  eyes.  She  omst  mf  M 
under  steadv,  rej^lar  restraint*  administered}  with  a  ^ria^  M94  ^ 
loving  hand.  Her  irr^lar  impulses  must  be«urbed>  jmms^ 
insensibly  but  steadily  be  made  to  feel  th*t  it  is  necessary  for  ^^' 
subnut  tp  the  will  of  atker^  anjilei^fMyiaUy  to  b^  obedient  i^Mh 
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The  rcgulmr  tnuBtng  of  the  Mhoolroom  will  greatly  contrilmte  to 
thia*  «nd  all  thoee  BameleBsarrattgemente  and  manoBuvree  to  preserve 
order  «nd  ffiidplAe,  which  are  found  bo  T^uable  id  ffood  British 
Mid  N«doDal  Sehooia. 

Srd.  Oliildreii  of  this  dasi  have  hitherto  felt  themselves  ia  a  stato 
of  aateganisiii  with  toctetj^  and  totally  uncoonected  with  the  virtu. 
CMS  portion  of  it.  The  matrons*  chaplains,  and  even  govieroors  of 
tbo  gaols  they  came  from*  have  usually  been  the  only  peisons  whom 
thoeo  chBdren  iiad  been  even  able  to  eall  tbeir  friends*  and  are  often 
moot  gratoMly  remembered  by  them.  They  mutt,  as  far  as  posedbls^ 
be  broiag^bt  to  feel  themsehres  a  part  of  society,  regarded  by  it  with  no 
unkind  feeltog»  but  rather^  having  been  outeests,  welcomed  into  it 
with  Chriecian  kyvo»  and  entering  into  it  as  &r  as  their  own  conduct 
renders  this  poesiblew  Nothing  m  their  dress  or  appearance  should 
mark  them  out  is  a  scpamto  caste ;  as  far  as  it  is  found  safe  and 
expedient*  they  sfaonla  be  enabled  to  aseooiato  with  others;  and# 
under  jadioious  restnctlMniSy  persons  of  virtuous  character  and  jov- 
ittg  spmt  should  be  eneomBaged  to  visit  the  aohool,  and  have  inter. 
course  with  them. 

4th.  The  aflbcfeions  nmst  be  cultivated  as  much  as  possible  in  a 
heallhy  direction.  The  lore  of  their  families  must  not  ne  re^presseflU- 
and  tb!e  natural  ties  must  be  cfaerishod  as  far  as  can  be  done  without 
evil  inAnenoe  being  •exerted  over  them*  The  school  must  he  UMtde 
a  home^  and  a  hepp^  one  $  but  the  children  mast  be  led  to  feel  that 
the  poeaihility  of  tin  depends  on  their  owa  fori)earance  and  kindnisw 
towards  euoh  other.  Mutual  dependence  must  be  cultivatedv  as  in 
actual  society,  they  must  be  made  to  feel  that  all  must  often  suffer 
tbrourh  the  misconduct  of  one,  while  the  good  conduct  of  ^erj 
individual  it  a  benefit  to  the  whole  number,  to  the  school  in  eeneraf. 
They  will  then  learn  to  feel  it  a  dutv  and  a  pileesure  to  help  eaeb 
other  in  diftenky,  and  to  be  wsteh&l  over  each  ether's  conduct 
from  no  eensorisios  fSoeling,  butirom  a  simple  regard  to  each  other's 
benefit,  and  to  do  what  ii  right 

dth.  The  activity  and  love  of  smnseBient  natoral  to  childhood 
ihodd  be  cultivated  in  an  innocent  and  healthy  manner.  These 
tnmot  be  repretwd  without  great  moral  injury ;  but  they  vuf  be 
tamed  to  ^goodnccmnlt,  end  made  the  medium  of  conveyii^  meet 
valuable  leteoaa  on  the  righu  of  othert  and  the  nature  pf  property* 
er  «veQ  of  imparting  tiBeAd  knowledf^e.  The  children  should  he 
dtowedto  fMMteas  little  toje  and  artades  treasueed  by  «hiklhoed. 
wfaitdi^ieytaagr  beperautted  to  pnrefasee  with  earaiefs  a»arded 
Ihemfcr'werh  dons.  The  valuable  ezbifaitiontaev  open  to  ordin- 
try  sohools  mav  be  sllowed  to  them  oocasionalb:,  etiNeialhr  as  a 
reward  fbr  good  conduct.  The  Dioramas. and  2&ologieal  Oardsna 
nay  open  dieff  minds, and  given  atimulns  to  the  adtanoenent  of 
bnewledge  more  than  any  ofkee  leaBona. 

6th.  All  rewards  and  punishments  should  be,  at  nmob  as  pattibl^ 
the  aataral  looatequenoes  «f  actBOsa.  Beesit  tir  dishonetty  will 
oeoa8ion«n'sinottat  of  distaatt  jand  vatchfulnett  which  a  juiuoumm 
teacher  may  render  a  very  severe  punishment  to  a  child  The 
enplojment  of  bad  language,  and  the  indulgence  of  a  quarrelsome 
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disposition,  will  require  wPf'***^?^^«»'"'*rt*^L''L^^ 
necJessary  consequence.  All  pumshments  should  ^.^™J^ 
with  the  greatest  caution  and  impartiahty,  and  should  he  endfloti^ 
promptecf  by  a  desire  to  do  grood  to  the  offender ;  ^»\?  ■Jfl^y^^ 
LscLol,ind  even  of  the^ulprit,  will  thus  bj.  ^nhsted  m^  the 
teacher.  There  should  be  no  bribery  to  do  right,  nor  detwring  by 
fear  only  from  doing  wrong ;  a  desire  of -improvement  and  low  ^ 
du^  should  be  cherished /or  *A*iiMe/i^*.  Hence.  «rn/iafl/ stimidaote 
to  Kood  conduct,  especially  such  as  excite  a  desire  to  excel  oiMen 
should  be  especially  avoided  in  these  schools;  they  foster  many 
bad  passions.  The  children  should  rather  be  stimulated  to  surpass 
them^vei;  this  will  be  greaUy  aided  by  a  regular  jnd  impartial 
record  of  conduct,  which  should  be  frequently  reviewed. 

7th.  As  much  freedom  should  be  given  as  is  compatible  with  the 
ffood  order  of  the  establishment.  Those  who  prove  themselves 
deserving  of  confidence  may  have  situations  of  trust  givwitbem. 
and  may  be  sent  on  errands  beyond  the  premises.  It  ««  <>«f  «  P^ 
portion  a$  there  is  Uherty,  that  ueurity  can  be  feU  tn  the  ckMe  rw* 

''"stib! *The  intellectual  powers  should  be  steadily  trmned,  though 
not  superficially  excited.  It  is  only  by  giving  the  mmd  wholesome 
nourishment,  that  it  can  be  prevented  firom  preying  on  garbag^ 
Many  are  chary  of  intellectual  instruction  m  these  schools,  as  if 
they  were  doing  a  wrong  to  the  working  classes  by  impartng 
knowledge  to  them.  We  are  conferring  a  boon  on  them,  by  reform- 
ing  in  the  best  way  we  can,  those  who,  if  neglected,  may  do  tliem 
an  irreparable  moral  injury.  ,      .    .    ^     ,, 

9th.  After  the  preceding  remarks,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  y 
that  every  effort  must  be  made  to  infuse  a  good  moral  tone  into  tte 
school.  It  will  cert«nly  exist  if  the  preceding  principles  are  weU 
carried  out.  When  a  new  comer  or  a  badly  disposed  child  finds 
the  feeling  of  the  school  in  harmony  with  obedience,  order,  and 
duty,  and  that  public  opinion,  which  m  strongest  when  it  proceeds 
from  equals,  is  in  opposition  to  everything  wrong,  the  work  of  the 
teacher  will  be  incalculably  lightened.  ,  .     , 

The  will  of  each  individual  child  must  be  enlisted  in  her  own 
reformation,  and  she  must  be  made  to  feel  that  without  this,  the 
efforts  of  her  teachers  will  be  useless.  Such  confidence  must  be 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  children  towards  their  teachers  as  to 
lead  them  wilHngfy  to  submit  to  all  the  regulations  for  order,  neat, 
ness,  and  regularity,  which  are  an  important  part  of  th^r  trainiqg, 
and  to  yield  themselves  implicitlv  to  their  guidance.  From  this  the 
child  must  be  taught  to  feel  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will  to  be  tke 
highest  happiness,  and  to  deeire  to  obey  that  Will. 

Did  time  permit  illustration  of  these  principles,  they  migbt  be 
made  clearer ;  they  are  the  result  of  close  observation,  and  have 
been  proved  to  be  true. 

May  many  labourers  be  raised  up  who  will  endeavour  to  rescM 

these  lost  ones to  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  thus  cover  a  multi- 

tade  of  sins. 
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We  have  now  placed  before  our  readers  the  chief  portion  of 
the  practical  papers  read  in  the  Sections  of  the  Bristol  iMeeting; 
but  there  are  in  the  number  of  The  Law  Amendment  Journal, 
in  which  these  papers  appear,  other  papers  of  equal  importance. 
Mr.  Frederic  Hill's  paper  on  Mettray  is  valuable,  as  any  paper 
from  his  pen  must  be,  but  this  paper  is  doubly  valuable  from 
the  strenuous  support  it  gives  to  the  employment  of  women  in 
Reformatories  antl  Prisons.  This  is  not  a  new  theory  of  Mr. 
Hill^s ;  he  urged  it  upon  the  country,  and  upon  the  legislature, 
many  years  ago  in  his  official  reports.^ 

Mr.  Alfred  Hill's  paper  is  a  most  able,  elaborate,  and  useful 
contribution,  bringing  briefly  and  clearly,  and  into  the  shortest 
space,  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  Industrial  School 
Question.  The  papers  on  Ship  Seformatories,  and  on  Intern  |)er* 
anceas  a  causeof  crime,  are  worthy  of  the  Union,  whilst  in  every 
point  Lord  Stanley  shewed  himself  fit  to  fill  the  high  position 
of  President  of  the  first  provincial  meeting  of  the  National 
Beformatory  Union. 

There  was  read  one  paper,  a  paper  from  "  the  old  man 
eloquent,''  a  paper  with  much  of  the  Henry  Brougham  of 
thirty  years  ago  about  it,  to  which  we  must  refer. 

This  paper  is  one  of  the  best  analyses  we  have  ever  read  of 
the  short  comings  and  imperfections  of  our  legislature  in  the 
philosophy  of  law  as  connected  with  criminal  jurisprudence. 
These  topics,  however,  belong  to  another  portion  of  our  work, 
and  must  be  treated  in  another  paper,  but  that  part  of 
Lord  Brougham*s  letter  referring  to  ihe  sources  of  crime  do 
belong  to  the  topics  of  our  present  paper.     He  writes  : — 

How  grievously  lawyers  and  magistrates  and  speculative  reaaoners 
bave  always  erred  in  bestowing  so  little  attention  upon  the  Reform- 
atory process,  needs  not  further  be  shown ;  the  fact  is  admitted, 
the  lesson  is  plain,  which  all  reasoning  might  have  taught  us  before 
all  experience,  that  each  convict  who  unreclaimed  leaves  the  gaol 
becomes  the  teacher,     by  his  precept  and  by  his  example,  of  the 
crimes  in  which  his  former  life  had   been  passed.     The  patient  who 
has  been  discharged  from  the  moral  hospital  uncured,  carries  about 
with  him  a  contagious  disease,  threatening  the  existence  of  society  ; 
and,  unhappily,  society   cannot  escape  from  him.     I  take  a  parallel 
case.  A  man  has  escaped  from  the  pest-house  with  the  fire  of  the  plaguo 
raging  through  his  veins,  the  contagious  matter  festering  on  his  limbs, 
or  rather  the  poison  distilled  in  his  lungs  and  dispersed  by  his  breath  ; 
bat  you  have  no  power  of  confining  him,  and  no  means  of  avoiding 
him ;  his  infection  will  reach  speedily  the  parts  of  the  social  system 

• ■!    . 

*  For  Mr.  UiU*s  opinions,  and  proofs  of  their  wisdom,   see  au(e, 
Art.  "  Woman's  Work."— Ed. 
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most  predisposed  to  receive  it,  and  none  of  the  conmunitj  mre  sife 
from  the  consequences  of  the  disease.  You  cannot  defend  jouneiret 
against  this  dreadful  malady.  What  then  is  the  course  which  comuMs 
prudence  requires  you  to  pursue  ?  You  must  run  the  risk  of  the 
mischief  he  will  do,  but  you  must  instantly  shut  up  all  whom  he  has 
infected,  and  take  especutl  care  never  again  to  let  another  be  discharged 
vncured.  What  are  we  nov^  about?  Not  one^  hut  T hoc saiiss, of 
uncured  patients  are  every  year  vomited  forth  from  our  moral  p^^ 
houses  ;  nay,  the  rules  of  these  establishments  absolutely  require 
that  all,  or  almost  all,  should  be  sent  forth  uncured. 

I  have  already  asked  the  question.  Why  confine  our  Reformatory 
treatment  to  young  offenders — asked  it  for  the  purpoae  of  breaUog 
down  that  groundless  distinction  which  would  prescribe  one  ooone 
for  dealing  with  one  class  of  criminals,  and  another  for  dealing  with 
all  others.  Let  me  now  ask  this  further  question,  suggested  by  the 
whole  subject  of  Reformatory  treatment.  Why  should  we  only  begin 
the  operation  after  men  have  become  convicts  ?  Why  confine  our 
attempts  at  counteracting  vicious  habits  to  the  process  of  core,  and 
neglect  that  of  prevention  ?  Why  be  satisfied  with  trying  to  eradicate 
bad  habits,  when  their  having  been  formed  renders  the  task  of 
exterminating  them  so  difficult  ?  Why  not  endeavour  to  prevent  tlioM 
habits  from  ever  being  contracted,  by  operating  upon  the  barosn 
being,  the  subject  of  our  treatment  in  both  cases,  before  he  has  become 
inured  to  vice,  and  while  yet  easily  moulded  to  virtue  ?  In  a  word, 
why  not  apply  our  whole  force  to  distributing  among  the  members  of 
tlie  community — most  in  want  of  it,  least  able  to  obtain  it —  the  ines- 
timable gift  of  a  sound  education. 

I  need  not  give  proofs  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  ignorance 
and  crimes.     I  need  not  repeat  the  statement  which  I  made  in  18S5. 
when  I  moved  my  resolutions  on  Education,  that  even  of  the  rioters 
and  incendiaries  tried  in  the  winter  of  1630-1,  not  by   any  meau  of 
the  lowest  ranks,  only  150  out  of  700  could   sign  their  names,  the 
rest  being  marksmen  ;  that  of  those  received  into  the  Refuge  of  the 
Destitute,  only  one  in  30,  or  even  S5,  have  received  any  instmctioo; 
that  a  worthy  magistrate  of  Essex  declared  nine-tenths  of  those  vbo 
were  brought  before  him  to  be   marksmen  ;  that  all  the  young  of. 
fenders  whose  oases  are  described  in  the  admirable  petition  from  Ibe 
Liverpool  magistrates  to  the  House  of  Lords,  almost  every  one  %u 
in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance ;  that  Mr.  Clay,    the  excellent  Preston 
gaol  chaplain,  found  above  half  of  those  he  examined  ignorant  of  the 
^Sovereign's  name,  and  of  the  names  of  the  months :  while  hardlj 
two  in  the  hundred  could  read  and  write ;  and  vetj  that  by  far  the 
j^reater  number  had  heard  read  to  them  books  of  the  most  fii^dow 
character,  offering  direct  incentives  to  a  life  of  idleness  and  plunder. 
Facts  such  as  these  are  not  wanted  to  show  the  necessary  cooofxion 
between  ignorance  and  vice ;  and  yet  I  am  arguing  for  more  than  the 
mere  blessing  of  elementary  education — the  reading,  writing,  ami 
eyphering,  usually  taught  to  poor  children  after  they   have  attained 
a  certain  age.     My  desire  is  to  see  the  preventive  process  begin  much 
earlier  ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  habits  are  formed  in  infane; 
rather  than  in  early  youth,  and  that  it  is  as  easy  to  train  a  ehild  of 
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four  or  five  yean  old  to  good  priQciples  and  kindly  feelings  and 
Hoaoat  conduct,  as  it  is  difficult  to  break  him  off  bad  habits,  acquired 
l>efor6  he  has  reached  the  age  of  eight  or  even  seven  years. 

Only  consider  in   what  portion  of  society  the  criminals,  whose 
aiQmbers  infect  every  community,  are  born  and  bred.     Not  in  tho 
tapper*  not  in  the  middle,  not  even  in  the  better  portion  of  the  lower 
olasses ;  but  these  crimioals  are  raised  from  the  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  our  people  who  are  in  abject  poverty,  and  with  difficulty 
can  earn  an  honest  subsistence,  often  being  without  the  means  of 
sustenance  at  all  except  from  charity  or  from  difihone«t  pursuits^ 
TkeUf  let  JnfoMt  Schools  be  established  in  all  our  towns,  especially 
oar  cities,  enough  to  train  the  infant  children  of  this  class,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  tenth  of  the  people  in  the  larger  towns,  and  not  more  than 
a  fifteenth  in  the  smaller  ones.     1/  this  provision  were  made,  the 
aource  of  crimes  would  he  cut  off  at  the  fountain  head.    Our  criminal 
jurisprudence,  our  criminal  police,  would  not  have  many  subjects 
whereon  to  work  ;  and  our  reformatory  treatment  would  be  easily 
applied  to  the  few  bad  cases  that  might  still  remain. 

I  am,  however,  well  aware  that  until  we  have  established  something 
that  may  deserve  the  name  of  a  national  education  we  have  little  right 
to  speak  of  its  last  refinement,  but  its  most  important  branch,  the 
general  establishment  of  infant  training.  And  how  long — how  much 
longer — are  we  to  wait  before  the  most  scandalous  disgrace  resting 
on  our  character  as  a  people  shall  be  removed  ?  before  the  bitterness 
of  sectarian  controversy  shall  so  far  be  allayed  by  the  Christian  feeling 
of  mutual  forbearance,  and  the  heats  of  polemical  conflict  be  so  far 
tempered  by  the  charities  of  brotherly  love,  as  to  let  us  reflect  that 
**  the  gfreatest  of  all  these  things  is  charity,'*  and  that  the  triumplia 
of  sect  over  sect  are  as  absolutely  nothing,  compared  with  the  mighty 
and  the  holy  conquests  of  sound  knowledge  over  ignorance?  How 
long  must  it  be  before  we  see  the  adversaries  in  such  miserable 
contests  prefer  that  victory  which  is  far  greater  than  his  who  conquers 
a  great  city,  the  victory  over  their  own  temper — leading  to  the 
storming  or  the  sapping  of  the  strong  but  not  impregnable  fortress 
of  ignorance,  immorality,  and  irreligion? 

It  is  our  highest  duty  to  rescue  the  people  from  ignorance  and 
vice,  by  giving  them  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  sound,  moral,  and 
religious  education ;  to  prevent  the  growth  of  crimes,  while  we 
provide  for  reclaiming  from  their  vicious  courses  those  who  have  been 
Ud  astray — a  cure  only  to  be  effected  by  making  the  punishment  of 
criminals  the  instrument  of  their  reformation. 

That  duty  we  have  not  discharged.  But  if  we  have  planted  no 
schools  where  the  habits  of  virtue  may  be  induced,  stretched  forth  no 
hand  to  extirpate  the  germs  of  vice,  we  have  kept  open  other  schools 
where  vice  is  taught  with  never-failing  success,  used  both  hands 
incessantly  to  stifle  the  seeds  of  virtue  ere  yet  they  had  time  to  sprout, 
laid  down  many  a  hotbed  where  the  growth  of  crime  in  all  its  rank 
luxuriance  is  assiduously  forced.  The  Infant  School  languishes, 
which  a  paternal  government  would  have  cherished  ;  but  Newgale 
flourishes — Newgate  with  her  thousand  cells  to  corrupt  their  youth- 
fui  inmates,  seducing  the  guiltless,   confirming  the  depraved,     Tiia 
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Infant  School  is  closrd,  which  a  paternal  Government  would  have 
opened  wide  to  all  its  children ;  but  the  Penitentiary  daj  and  ntjrht 
yawns  to  engulf  the  victims  of  our  stepmother  system — the  Peniten- 
tiary, where  repentance  and  penance  should  rather  be  performed  bj 
the  real  authors  of  their  fall.     The   Infant  School  receitrs  so 
INNOCENTS  whom  it  might  train  or  might  hold  fast  to  natural  Tirtue : 
but  the  utterly  execrable,  the  altogether  abominable    Hulk»  lies 
moored  in  the  face  of  the  day  which  it  darkens,   within  sight  of  the 
land  which  it  insults,  riding  on  the  waters  which  it  stains  with  ever; 
unnatural  excess  of  infernal  pollution,  triumphant  over  all  morals] 
And  shall  civilized,  shall  free,  shall  Christian  rulers  any  longer  pause, 
any  more    hesitate,  before  they  amend  their  ways,  and  attempt, 
though  late  yet  seriously,  to  discharge  the  first  of  their  duties  ?  Or 
shall  we,  calling  ourselves  the  friends  to  human  improvement,  baliace 
any  longer  upon  some  party  interest,  some  sectarian  panctilio,  or 
even  some  refined  scruple,  when  the  means  are  within  our  reach  to 
redeem  the  time  and  do  that  which  is  most  blessed  in  the  sight  of 
God,  most  beneficial  to  man  ?  Or  shall  it  be  said,  that  betweoi  the 
claims  of  contending  factions  in  Church  or  in  State,  the  Legislature 
stands  paralyzed,  and  puts  not  forth  its  hand  to  save  the  people 
placed  by  Providence  under  its  care,  lest  offence  be  given  to  some  of 
the  knots  of  theologians  who  bewilder    its  ears  with  their  noise,  as 
they  have  bewildered  their  own  brains  with  their  controversies?  Be 
well  assured,  that  the  contempt  lavished  for  centuries  upoa  the  cahab 
of  Constantinople,  where  the  Council  disputed  on  a  textj  while  the 
enemy,  the  derider  of  all  their  texts,  was  thundering  at  the  gate, 
will  be  as  a  token  of  respect  compared  with  the  loud  shout  of  univer* 
sal  scorn  which  all  mankind  in  all  ages  will  send  up  against  us  if  ve 
stand  still  and  suffer  a  far  deadlier  foe  than  the  Turcoman — suffer 
the  parent  of  all  evil,  all  falsehood,  all  hypocrisy,  all  discbarity,  all 
self-seeking — him  who  covers  over  with  pretexts  of  conscience  the 
pitfalls  that  he  digs  for  the  souh  on  which  he  preys — to  stalk  aboot 
the  fold  and  lay  waste  its  inmates — ^if  we  stand  still  and  make  no  head 
against  him,  upon  the  vain  pretext,  to  soothe  our  indolence,  that  our 
action  is  obstructed  by  religious  cabals — upon   the  far  more  guiltj 
speculation,  that  by  playing  a  party  game  we  can  turn  the  hatred  of 
conflicting  professors  to  our  selfish  purposes. 

Who  can  add  to  the  force,  and  eloquence,  and  wisdom  of 
these  words?  Who,  knowing  the  facts  as  Mr.  Clay,  aod  Mr. 
Field,  and  Mr.  Kingsmill  record  them,  can  question  the  con- 
clusions ?  We  may  reason  on  them ;  we  may  question  them ; 
we  may  take  individual  cases  in  which  great  ability  and  edu- 
cation were  combined  only  to  make  the  crirainnl  more  criminal; 
but,  unless  we  turn  away  from  realities,  and  attempting 

" by  obstruse  research  to  steal 

From  our  own  nature  all  the  natural  man," 
we  must  admit  that,  from  first  to  last,  everj  point  advanced  br 
Lord  Brougham  is  fully  and  completely  supported  by  facts,  b; 
figures^  and  by  hard,  bitter,  stem  realities. 
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ITie  Rev.  Mr.  Turner  states,  in  his  paper,*  that  Ireland 
otters  a  fair  field  for  the  establishment  of  colonies  for  juvenile 
ofTenders.      For  our  own  parts  we  sincerely  trust  that,  if  such 
colonies  are  to  be  formed,  our  horae-raade  juveniles  will  be 
considered y  and   first  provided  for.     En^^land  sends  us  back 
our  Irish  poor,  who  may  become  a  tax  on  English  rate- payers ; 
why  should  she  send  us  criminal  juveniles  whilst  no  effort  is 
made  by  Parliament  to  employ  our  own  juvenile  criminals  ia 
reclaiming  themselves  and  the  waste  lands  ?  A  Bill  for  Juvenile 
Kcronuation  is  introduced,  as  unsuited  to   this  country  as 
moral  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  the  Caffres.     It  is  resisted  by 
the  Catholic  Bishops,  it  is  opposed  by  the  Catholic  members 
of  Parliament,  and  then  is  permitted  to  fall  into  utter  forgec« 
fulness.      Why  should  there  not  be  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  next  session  to  enquire  into  the  whole 
management  of  Prisons  in  Ireland,  and  to  decide  upon  the 
proper   form  of  lleformatory  Schools'  Bill  adapted  to  this 
country  ?     Our  friends,  Captain  Crofton,  Mr.  Lentaigne,  and 
Mr.  Corry  Connellan,  are  fully  able  and,  we  doubt  not,  prepared 
and  willing  to  give  every  information  on  the  subject*     Two 
years  ago  a  Draft  Bill,  the  outline  of  one  suited  to  Ireland, 
was  carefully  considered,  printed,  and  placed  before  the  conntry 
and  the  Government ;  and  although  gentlemen  officially,  prac- 
tically, professionally,   and  theoretically  acquainted  with  the 
whole  bearing  of  the  subject,  in  every  phase,   approved  the 
measure,  and  were  closely  engaged  in  its  inception,  its  progress, 
and  it*  completion,  their  suggestions  were  eitlier  forgotten  or 
despised,  and  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the  English  Juvenile 
Offenders'  Act  to  Ireland ;  an  Act  exclusively  intended  for 
England,  and  designed  to  meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
that  country.      As  a  matter  of  course,  the  proposal  was  inet 
at  once,  by  every  man  knowing  Ireland,  as  a  proposal  which 
should  be  opposed  most  strenuously,  as  being  dangerous  to  the 
faith  of  our  people,  as  opening  a  new  field  for  proselytism  and 
souperism ;  and  an  attempt  having  been  made  to  meet  this 
difficulty,  the  matter  was  only  rendered  still  more  objection- 
able, whilst  all  other  imperfections  were  permitted  to  remain 
in  their  original  imperfection  and  unsuitableness ;  and  so  the 
bill  became  a  dead  bill. 

How  long  our  Irish  juvenile  criminals  are  to  remain  uncared 
for,  until  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,   we  know  not.     For 

*  See  ante 
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the  young  convict  an  admirable  institotion  is  being  erected  afc 
Lusk,  but  just  in  proportion  as  we  work  the  Beformatorj 
Principle  will  the  usefulness  or  necessity  of  this  Institotion 
be  diminished,  and  we  hope  we  shall  live  to  see  the  Losk 
Prison  for  Juvenile  Convicts  become  the  Lusk  Beformatory 
School. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  say,  borrowing  the  hopeful  words  with 
which  Mary  Carpenter  concludes  her  beautiful  paper  already 
quoted : — 

**  Mat  many  labohers  bb  raised  up  who  will  sndkavoi 
to  rebcub  these  lost  oxbs — ^to  save  a  soul  from  death 


REFOaMATORY   UNIONS. 

We  publish  the  following  letters  which  have  appeared  in 
Tie  Philanthroput : — 

BEFORMATORY  AMD  BEFDGB  VNIOB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Philanthropist, 
Sir— At  the  conference  on  Reformatories  which  was  held  at  Bnstol 
last  week,  there  were  some  expressions  used  relatiTe  to  the  particular 
views  entertained  by  the  "  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Unioo,"  which  were 
calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous  impression  of  that  society.  I  tnut, 
therefore,  you  will  permit  this  explanation  of  the  difference  of  the  two 
Unions  to  appear  in  your  columns.  The  Refbimatoiy  and  Refiigs 
friends  and  those  of  the  National  Reformatory  held  a  meetiDg  io 
February  last,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  amalgamate,  and  so  to  join  in  ooe 
society,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  grand  objects  of  the  **pre- 
yention  of  crime  and  the  reformation  of  criminals."  The  former  pai^ 
wished  to  base  such  an  association  upon  Christian  pilnciples,  and  to  nail 
their  colours  to  the  mast ;  the  latter  party  urged  that  such  a  cdutk 
would  exclude  many,  who,  though  wUling  to  join  in  the  caose^  might 
not  wish  to  subscribe  to  the  colours.  These  are  simply  the  faeti  of  the 
case,  which  it  would  be  well  to  make  known,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  as  we  could  not  agree  upon  the  basis  upon  which  the  proposed 
society  should  be  formed,  we  separated,  each  resolving  to  do  as  moch 
good  in  their  respective  spheres,  as  those  who  are  embarked  in  ods 
common  cause  can  possibly  effect. — I  am,  Sir»  your  obedient  servant^ 

ROBBRT  HaKBITBT,  JoB. 

3,  Sussex-square,  August  25,  1856. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Philanthropist. 

Sir — Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  letter  which  i^peared  in 
your  lost  number  from  Mr.  Robert  Hanbury,  jun.,  on  the  differenos 
between  the  views  of  the  National  Reformatory,  and  the  Reformstoiy 
and  Refuge,  Unions. 

Mr.  Hanbury  assures  your  readers  that  the  real  point  of  difference  is 
that  the  latter  party  '*  wished  to  base  their  association  upon  Chriitiso 
principles,  and  to  nail  their  colours  to  the  mast ;"  while  the  former  pany 
"  urged  that  such  a  courss  would  exclude  many  who,  though  willing  to 
join  in  the  cause,  might  not  wish  to  subscribe  to  the  colours." 
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VTe  ore  not  aware  ^hat  **  Christian  principles"  were  at  all  in  question. 
The  separation  turned  upon  the  wording  of  a  resolution  referring  to  the 
use  of  Scripture  ;  and  here  the  point  at  issue  was  not — Is  the  Bible  an 
essential  means  of  reCbrroatory  influence,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
the  great  instrument  of  the  reformatory  teacher?  On  such  a  point  no 
difference  did  or  could  exist  between  any  of  the  founders  of  either  Union. 
The  point  was  Mis,  "  Shall  it  be  a  fundamental  rule  of  our  Union  that 
no  school  shall  be  comprehended  in  it  in  which  the  Bible  is  not  used  and 
taught  from  ?"  Sliall,  that  is,  such  a  rule  be  adopted  as  will  ignore  all 
Koman  Catholic  echoois,  and  at  once  exclude  the  great  Continental 
labourers  in  the  cause^De  Metz,  Ducpeteaux,  Pol,  &c.,  from  the 
association  ? 

The  promoters  of  the  National  Reformatory  Union  formed  their  society 
not  to  gire  money,  or  to  disseminate  a  system,  but  as  a  general  medium 
for  gaining  and  imparting  knowledge,  and  for  communicating  and 
awakening  interest  on  the  subject  of  reformatory  discipline,  upon  as 
wide  a  scale  as  possible.  They  wished  to  inform  all  who  wanted  infor- 
mation— to  obtain  the  advantage  of  inquiry  and  experience  from  all  that 
could  afford  them.  It  was  their  desire  to  form  an  union  not  of  schools 
bat  of  indiyiduals,  as  a  sort  of  open  club,  in  which  all  the  labourers  in 
the  Reformatory  cause  might  find  and  give  mutual  society,  help  and 
comfort.  To  have  excluded  any  because  of  the  rules  adopted  in  the 
schools  they  were  connected  with,  would  have  changed  its  character, 
and  would  have  imposed  upon  its  members  a  responsibility  for  the  views 
and  proceedings  of  others,  which  many  might  have  felt  unwilling  to 
undertake — and  it  was  from  an  objection  to  adopt  any  exclusive  rule 
whatever— and  not  from  any  hesitation  as  to  the  particular  resolution 
proposed — that  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  differ  from  the  other 
association  as  to  the  ground  they  sliould  take  up— in  proof  of  which  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  several  of  them  are  members  also  of  the  Refuge 
and  Reformatory  Union,  and  gladly  subscribe  to  its  assertion  of  the 
paramount  importance  of  sound  Scriptural  teaching. 

What  their  feeling  and  their  practice  are  was  indeed  truly  and  forcibly 
expressed  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  at  the  Bristol  meeting— 

*'  Religion  must  be  the  teacher*s  motive,  in  reality  his  only  motive. 
Religion  is  the  moving  power  of  the  reformatory  school ;  without  it  the 
best  machinery  must  inevitably  fail ;  while  with  it  an  organization  and 
staff,  intellectually  inferior,  are  often  attended  with  gratifying  success.**.— 
We  are.  Sir,  your  very  faithful  servants, 

T.  B.  LL  Baker,  Hardwicke ;  Henry  I.  Barton,  Northampton- 
shire :  O.  H.  Bengough,  Kingswood  ;  1.  O.  Blencowe,  Sussex  ; 
C.  U.  Bracebridge,  Warwickshire  ;  Alwyne  Compton,  North* 
amptonshire ;  William  Cartwright,  Northamptoni^hire ;  C. 
Castleman,  Hampshire  ;  John  Field  (Chaplain),  lieading  Gaol ; 
William  G.  Garnett.  Lancashire ;  William  Gladstone,  Redhill ; 
Thomas  Hutton  (Chaplain),  Northampton  Gaol;  G.  W.  Latham, 
Cheshire ;  Lovaine  ;  George  Alan  Lowndes,  Essex ;  I.  C. 
Mansel,  Dorsetshire;  D.  Melville,  Worcestershire;  William 
Miles,  Kingswood:  I.  Bligh  Monck,  Berkshire;  H.  O. 
Nethercote ;  Stafford  H.  Northcote,  Devon ;  Charles  Ratcliff, 
Saltley;  W.  B.  Stopford;  Sydney  Turner,  Redhill;  I.  W. 
Perry  Watlington.  Essex ;  E.  B.  Wheatley,  Yorkshire  West 
Riding;  Thomas  E.  Winnington,  Worcestershire. 
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NATIONAL  aXFORM ATOBT  UmOW. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  PhilanthropUi, 
^  DiAR  SiR< — Will  yon  have  the  goodness  to  correct  aa  omiaaum  17 
publishing  the  following  names  in  your  next  PHZLAHTHmonsr. 

They  ought  to  hare  appeared  amongst  the  signatures  to  the  letter 
addressed  to  you  from  members  of  the  National  R^ormatory  Uni^a.  ia 
answer  to  Mr.  Robert  Hanbury's  letter  in  your  number  for  September 
last. 

Mary  Carpenter.  Caiy  C.  Elwes.  O.  W.  Hambrov^h. 

J.  C.  Mansel.  H.  O.  Netheicote. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Hbkbt  J.  Barto9. 


Art.  VI.— the  IRISH  CENSUS. 

Tie  Censua  of  Ireland  for  ike  Tear  \%hl—ParU  T.  and  YL 
General  Report  and  Tables  of  Deaiks*  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty.  Dob- 
lin :  Thom  and  Sons,  87  Abbey-street.     1856. 

"In  conclnsion,  we  feel  it  will  be  obatifyino  to  Toub 
Excellency,  to  find  that«  although  the  population  hu  been 
diminished  in  so  remarkable  a  manner^  by  faminb,  dibbass, 
and  Emigration,  and  has  been  since  decrbasing,  the  rendu 
of  the  Irish  Census  are,  on,tke  whole,  satisfactory"  1 1 1 

Did  the  respectable  and  respected  gentlemen  who  drew 
up  and  affixed  their  names  to  the  Beport  from  which  the 
foregoing  truly  astounding  sentence  is  taken, — (the  General 
Seport  just  published  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Irish 
Census  of  1851), — did  those  good  and  undoubtedly  most 
competent  Commissioners  fully  ponder  and  consider  its  words 
and  tenor  P  Could  they  have  done  so,  being  what  they  are  ? 
or  is  it  not  far  more  likely — does  not  our  preyious  knowledge 
of  them  make  it  much  more  probable— that,  overpressed  by 
their  great  and  exceedingly  creditable  labors,  they  were  not 
able,  when  at  length  approaching  the  termination  of  their 
heavy  task,  to  give  the  same  attention  and  thoughtful  care 
to  some  of  its  concluding  expressions,  which  they  have  mani- 
fested  in  the  preparation  of  the  deeply  interesting  and  useful 
statistics,  and  historic  and  other  details  contained  in  their 
valuable  Beport  ? 
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Assuredly  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  tliis 
Ifttter  supposition.  The  alternative  we  will  not^  indeed  we 
CGutd  not,  bring  ourselves  to  consider  for  one  moment !  It 
is  not  only  improbable,  judging  from  what  in  the  ungainly  but 
expressive  phrase  of  the  day,  may  be  called  their  '*  antecedents/* 

but  it  is  really  impossible,  that  they— or  any  one  with  a 

lieart  in  his  bosom,  or  a  conscience  to  guide  him — could  iave^ 
aforethought,  and  with  full  deliberation,  penned  *«cA  a  sen- 
±«iice — savouring  as  it  does  not  a  little  of  heartlessness  towards 
nan  and  even  of  profanity  towards  Heaven  I 

These  expressions  may  at  first  sight  appear  too  strong, 
but  a  little  reflection  will  shew  that  they  are  really  no  more 
than  what  the  case  demands.  Let  first  the  fact,  (unhappily 
too  well  attested),  be  taken,  that  more  than  a  million  of  the 
Irish  people  have  perished  by  famine  or  disease  !  Next,  that 
nearly  if  not  quite  another  million  have  been  driven  away 
in  a  despairing  Emigration,  losing  fully  one-half  their  number 
in  the  miseries  of  the  ocean-passage,  or  the  destitution  and 
pestilence  awaiting  them  on  the  American  shore.  Thirdly, 
that  the  amount  and  due  natural  increase  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  have  been  so  reduced  and  repressed  by  the  appaling 
agencies  just  mentioned,  that  her  people  were  j^^  in  1851 
than  they  were  twenty  years  before,  and  can  any  one  say  that 
all  this  shonld  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with  congratu- 
lations and  satisfactions ! 

Benewing  again  and  asain  our  earnest  and  explicit  protes- 
tations against  being  held  to  charge  these  Commissioners 
with  wilfulness  and  deliberateness  of  intent  in  the  sentence 
we  are  dealing  with-,  we  must  be  permitted  in  continuation 
to  remark,  that  if  that  sentence  could  have  a  deliberate 
meaning,  it  would  plainly  be  that  the  number  and  increase 
of  our  fellow  creatures  in  any  country  are  matters  to  be 
judged  of  and  regulated  by  views  of  human  policy  in  correc- 
tion sometimes,  and  at  other  times  in  equally  presumptuous 
approval  and  adaptation  of  the  designs  and  dispensations  of 
Providence ;  and  that  the  desolating  of  a  people's  homesteads, 
and  the  waste  and  wide-spread  destruction  of  human  life, 
are  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  economic  considera- 
tions and  the  theories  of  the  day  !  ! 

Happily,  however,  without  any  paltering  wifi  the  truth, 
or  over-anxiety  to  conceal  or  excuse  wrong-doing,  the  suppo- 
sition can  unhesitatingly  be  accepted  as  valid  that  the  real 
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force  and  true  meaniug  of  the  expres^ons  on  which  we  ut 
commenting,  so  far  from  being  intended,  were  not  so  much  as 
dreamed  of,  by  the  gentlemen  who  wrote  them. 

While  thus  willingly  and  repeatedly  declaring  this  lo  be 
our  belief  in  so  far  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  Irish  Censos 
are  concerned^  and  attributing  the  very  unfortunate  words 
they  made  use  of  in  the  passage  quoted  at  the  conuuencemeiit 
of  this  paper^  simply  to  the  natural  inadvertence  ot  mea 
hastening  to  conclude  a  labor  which  had  we  cannot  say  over- 
tasked^ but  doubtless  wearied  and  exhausted  them,  we  certainly 
neither  ignore,  nor  wish  to  appear  desirous  of  ignoring,  tiie 
sad  and  shoclung  fact,  that  there  were,  and  are,  in  En^and, 
and  we  fear  in  Ireland  too,  in  a  few  scattered  instances  at 
least,  public  writers  and  public  men  who  deliberately  stow 
the  opinion,  that  the  loss  of  so  manv  of  her  people  was  § 
benefit  to  Ireland.  With  them  we  shall  hold  no  argument; 
for  the  opinion  is  too  monstrous  and  revolting  to  aidrait  of 
argument,  and  calmness  would  be  imposssible  in  dealing  with 
it. 

Neither  do  we  at  all  want  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  what  the  Census  Commissioners  designate  as  an  "  advance- 
ment of  the  country/'  The  full  nature,  extent  and  valne  of 
this  '^advancement^'  we  must  afterwards  more  particularlj 
consider.  But  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  genendcxa- 
rectness  of  the  statement,  so  far  as  the  ^'  increased  extent  of 
arable  land  since  1S41,''  the  •*  progress  of  education  among 
the  people,"  and  some  other  points.  Coming  now  to  a  close 
consideration  of  this  Beport;  we  must  in  the  first  instance 
express  a  regret  that  it  was  not  found  possible  to  comprise 
the  results  of  the  Census-Commissioners  enquiries  into  less 
than  the  ten  lai^e  blue  books,  of  which  the  two  last  are  vqw 
before  us.  ^  Blue  books,"  according  to  a  parliamentary  pru- 
.verb,  ''  are  never  read ;"  and  without  going  quite  so  far  in 
our  assertion,  we  will  say  that  certainly  those  readers  who  make 
themselves  at  all  extensively  acquainted  with  the  contents,  are 
rather  an  insignificant  minority  of  the  general  public.  By  the 
statist,  by  the  future  historian,  by  the  philosophical  and 
.  physiological  enquirer,  the  '*  blue  books''  will  be  and  are 
perused  with  attention  and  valuable  fruit ;  for  that  class  of 
readers  have  full  and  unlimited  leisure  for  the  purpose ;  mi 
can  examine  closely,  and  carefully,  and  thoroughly  sift,  ar- 
range, and  methodize,  the  somewltat  "  rudis,  indigestaqtie 
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TOolis'*  of  information  which  is  the  general  characteristic  of 
ttese  overgrown  productions,  owing  more  to  the  inisfortuue 
than  to  the  fault  of  their  compilers.  The  zeal  and  industry  of 
the  latter  are  nndalj  taxed  by  the  amount  of  work  they  have 
to  do  within  a  necessarily  very  limited  imd  inadequate  period. 
facts  have  to  be  hunted  out,  gathered  up,  snatched  as  it  were^ 
almost  at  random,  with  little  or  no  opportunity  for  selection 
or  digestion, — 'impressions  and  assertions  to  be  accepted  and 
adopted  without  time  for  due  examination,  and  views  and 
opinions  to  be  enunciated  and  supported  without  leisure 
sufficiently  to  consider  and  mature  them.  Greater  latitude  as 
to  the  time  within  which  their  Report  was  to  be  presented^ 
and  we  are  quite  willing  to  believe  greater  natural  capacity 
tlian  commouy  have  enabled  the  Irish  Census  Commissioners 
to  avoid  many  of  these  shoals :  but  this  has  been  to  some 
degree  counteracted  by  the  length  to  which  their  own  scrupu- 
loos  exactitude  and  self^unspariug  laboriousne^s  have  extended 
their  Aeport.  He  should,  however,  be  captious  indeed  who 
en  that  score  would  find  serious  fault  with  so  valuable  and 
cveditable  a  work. 

Entering  as  we  are  about  to  do  into  the  details  :of  this 
Report,  we  confess  to  no  little  difficulty  in  deciding  at  what 
point  to  begin.  The  difficulty  is  in  fact  double : — One  phase 
of  it  arising  from  the  extremely  wide  scope  taken  by  the  Com- 
ttiissioners'  enquiries  and  the  enormous  mass  of  matter  accu- 
ttinlated  by  them ;  while  the  other  phase  is  simply  attributable 
to  the  sad  and  sickening  feeling  inevitably  excited  by  a  close 
perusal  of  the  mournful  and  frightful  details.  Having  taken 
Bp  the  task^  however^  we  must  go  on  with  it  through  all 
obstacles  or  discouragements^  and  do  not  at  the  moment  see 
any  more  convenient  mode  of  so  doing  than  to  continue  upon 
the  kind  of  text  furnished  by  the  quoted  paragraph  with 
whidi  this  paper  commences.  Before  Uunching  out  at  large 
into  our  commentary,  we  shall  complete  that  text  by  as  plainly 
and  briefly  as  possible^  setting  out  the  leading  statistics  that 
tend  to  illustrate  it. 

On  the  one  hand  then,  or  one  side  of  the  account,  namely, 
that  of  the  loss  to  Ireland,  are  to  be  set  down  these  facts,  vis,, 
had  the  popuhition  of  Ireland  increased  up  to  1851  in  the 
same  proportion  as  that  of  England  and  Wales,  the  official  cal- 
culators say  that  she  should  in  that  year  have  numbered 
9,018y799.      They  report  that  she  actually  numbered  only 
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6,552,885  souls  *  a  deficit  therefore  of  two  millions  and  a  \uit\ 
Bat  the  Commissioners  have  told  qs  in  the  quotation  so  oflea 
alluded  to,  that  our  population  has  continued  since  185  L  to 
decrease,  and  thej  give  at  page  57  of  their  Report  a  taUe  wfaich 
estimates  the  diminution  since  1851  to  the  present  year  as 
nearly  500,000  more,  over  and  above  all  possible  aet-offis  for 
births  and  immigration,  whether  of  British  and  foreignera,ar  of 
returned  Irish  Emigrants.  To  this  is  t^  be  added  an  estimate 
for  the  loss  by  the  non-occurrence  of  the  usnal  average 
of  births ;  an  estimate  for  which  the  Commissioners  aopplj 
data  based  upon  the  rate  of  increase  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  on  this  item  the  additional  deficit  would  be  for  the  last  fife 
years  about  60,000,  making  on  the  whole,  up  to  the  pmeol 
time,  a  defficiency  of  more  than  three  millions  in  our  popola- 
tion  I 

The  recorded  deaths  during  the  Decennial  Period,  1H41- 
1861,  are  stated  to  have  been  1,860,000;  but  in  more  than 
one  place  the  Commissioners  allude  to  the  fact  that  many  un- 
recorded deaths  must  have  taken  place  during  the  famine,  es- 
pecially in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country.    There  is  iherdbre 
reason  to  believe  that  the  total  defficiency  of  three  miliioss  of 
human  beings  before  mentioned  should  be  rated  at  perhapt 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  more ;   and  that  as  we  have  ex- 
tended it  over  the  five  years  since  1850,  which  period  of  five 
years  is  not  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  1,360,000 
deaths  above  stated,  the  real  total  of  deaths  for  the  whole  period 
1841-51,  was  at  the  least  a  million  and  a  half  and  probably 
more.      This,  it  is  also  to  be  remembered,  represents  oolj 
the  deaths  in  Ireland ;  leaving  the  loss  of  life  among  our  emi- 
grants through  the  accidents  and  miseries  of  their  ocean-pas- 
sage and  in  the  destitution  that  they  found  themselves  in  when 
landed  in  America,  entirely  out  of  the  statement.     That  loss 
has  been  by  several  trustworthy  writers,  thought  to  have  been 
in  the  high  proportion  of  from  25  to  SO  per  cent  I 

So  much  then  for  one  side  of  the  account — that  of  Ireland's 
loss.  Now  for  her  gain.  As  we  shall  have  presently  to  go  into 
details  on  this  subject,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  deal  at  any 
length  with  it  here.  The  points  of  improvement  specially 
mentioned  by  the  Census  Commissioners  are  four  in  number: 
viz.,  lat,  the  *'  increased  extent  of  arable  land  and  of  value  of 
farm-stock'^ — 2nd,  the  replacement  of  'Hbe  worst  class  of 
bouses  by  a  better'* — drd,  the  *^  smaller  proportion  of  famito 
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dependent  on  their  own  manual  labor,"  and  4th,  the  **  favo- 
rable progress  of  the  education  of  the  people."  The  increase 
of  arable  land  between  1841  and  1851  was  from  13,464,300 
acres  in  the  former  year,  to  14,802,581  acres  in  the  latter,  or 
an  increase  of  1,338,281  acres.  That  of  the  value  of  farm- 
stock  was  nearly  one-third.  In  respect  of  house  accommodation, 
in  reference  to  which  the  Commissioners  remark  page  xxii  of 
General  Beport),  "  that  the  houses  of  a'country  are  an  index 
to  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,**  the  following  is  the  state 
of  things  ascertained  by  them  : — 

1st  class,  or  houses  above  the  rank  of  farmhouses,  and  build- 
ings in  towns  corresponding  to  them  in  description  and  ac- 
commodation.   Increase  from  1841  to  1851         .    10,084$ 

2nd  dass,  good  farm  houses,  and  corresponding  houses  in 
towns,  increase 54,574 

Srd  class,  mud  cottages  of  from  two  to  four  rooms  and  windows, 
increase .         8,415 

4th  class,  mud  cabins,  deckeasb  .        .        .     855,689 

On  the  third  point,  the  Report  tells  us  that  "  three  of  the 
Provinces  of  Ireland  shew  a  decrease  in  the  proportionate  num- 
ber of  persons  dependent  on  their  own  manual  labor  for  sup* 
port,  viz.,  29  per  cent,  decrease  in  Connauffit,  127  per  cent  in 
Ulster,  and  7'8  per  cent  in  Mtinster''^  On  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  ''Agriculture,"  decreased 
from  66  per  cent. in  1841,  to  58  per  cent,  in  1851 — the  number 
engaged  in  '*  manufactures,  trade,  &c."  remained  stationary 
at  2'4  per  cent,  and  that  of  persons  engaged  in  "  other  pur- 
soits"  increased  from  10  to  23  per  cent. — this  last  class  inclu- 
ding independent,  and  professional  persons. 

0\\  the  fourth  and  last  point — that  of  the  ''favorable  pro- 
gress of  tbe  education  of  the  people,  the  Commissioners  refer 
us  for  details  to  Part  IV.  of  their  series  of  '*  Blue  Books." 
Bat  they  give  as  a  general  statement  and  summary  of  statistics 
on  it,  and  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  points  with  which  we  have  just 
dealt,  a  "  Table"  (numbered  xxi.  at  page  xxxvii.  of  their 
"  General  Eeport"),  from  which  we  extract  the  following.  We 
must  premise  that  the  object  they  proposed  to  themselves  in 
drawing  up  this  table  was  (to  use  their  own  words  at  page. 
xxxvi.  of  the  Report)  to  show  that  as  ignorance  diminishes  the 
condition  of  the  people  improves. 
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1841. 

1851. 

Provinces 
arranged  In 
the  order  of 
their  educa- 
tion. 

Perions 
»  rears  old 
A  upwards 
who  could 

neither 
read  nor 

write. 

Pkreent 
49 
48 
64 
78 

FamlUea.        1 

ProTlnees. 

arranged  in 

the  order  of 

their  educa. 

Uon. 

Persona 
ftresraold 
A  upwards 
who  ooold 
neither 
read  nor 
wftta. 

Fantflti.      : 

house  ao- 
commo- 
dalton. 

Depen- 
dent on 
their  own 
manual 
labour. 

Percent 
641 
68-9 
68*8 
79D 

lasonlf    Dcpca.'. 
4thdasi   tata! 

commo-    Dsaol, 

-^  1 

Ulrter 
Letaiiter    . 

Mnntter    . 
Connaught 

Percent 
8fi8 
88*8 
68*9 
63-6 

Ulster 
Leinster    . 
MuDster    . 

Percent.  Perecst 

87  191 
48              91-S 

88  tS-O 
67              969 

ftrcfsl' 
4M 

Total  . 

66 

48*6 

679 

Total   . 

80 

- 

•1 

Beviewing  now  the  account  tlms  sammarilj  stated  as  giveo 
by  the  Commissioners  themselves,  we  find  the  loss  and  gain  to 
Ireland,  on  the  whole,  to  stand  as  follows — 


GAIN   TO   IBELAMD. 

1,300,000  acres  increase  ofcii]- 
tivation,  10,000,  houses  of  su- 
perior class  more  in  1851  tbsnio 
1841,  and  54,000  more  of  farm 
houses,  and  decent  boosts  io 
towns. 

Increase  from  10  to  28  per  cent 
of  persons  of  independeot  meui 
and  professional  ptnont—vii 
lastl}',  increase  of  the  numW  of 
those  who  can  read  and  write. 


LOSS   TO  IRELAND. 

Upwards  of  Three  Millions  of 
human  beings,  of  whom  about 
1,500,000  died  at  home,  and 
about  two-fifths  of  the  remainder 
died  on  passage,  or  from  want 
and  disease,  in  America. 

Thirteen  per  cent,  decretue  in 
the  number  of  persons  emplojred 
in  agriculture,  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  those 
employed  in  manufactures  and 
trade. 

•  Upon  all  this  it  is  at  present  unnecessary  further  to  remark, 
that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  "ffaiji*^  to  Ireland,  such 
as  it  if,  should  not  have  occurred  and  in  greater  degree, 
although  her  population  had  not  been  so  fearfully  diminished. 
The  addition  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  thousand  9Nes 
to  the  '*  arable  land'^  of  the  country,  and  the  small  increase  of 
better  houses,  are  no  such  extraordinarj  advances  as  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  so  many  human  beings,  or  for  the 
miserable  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people.  If  to  secure  tlie« 
advantages  and  sucii  others  as  the  fieport  details  to  us,  it  vaJ 
necessary  that  depopulation  and  death  should  come  into  plaj, 
must  there  not  have  been  something  monstrously  rotten  aid 
wrong  in  the  state  of  Ireland  previously ;  and  if  so  why  are 
we  not  shewn  the  guarantees  and  securities^  if  any  such  eM 
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Against  the  breaking  ont  again  of  the  old  evik  and  mischiefs  ? 
Xf  largeness  of  population  were  at  the  bottom  of  it,  who  is  to 
eitsnre  that  now,  when  tha  potato-rot  has  ail  but  ceased,  and 
the  cycle  of  jears  of  plenty  may  be  fairly  expected,  population 
will  not  increase  again,  and  perhaps  in  that  accelerated  ratio 
of  whtofa  history  affords  so  many  instances  in  the  cases  of 
nations  whose  numbers  have  been  wasted  by  sudden  and 
extraordinary  causes. 

The  increase  of  "  persons  of  independent  means''  and  that 
of  '*  professional  persons  "  are  not  separately  stated,  doubtless 
from  the  want  of  data.     We  are,  therefore,  left  to  ourselves 
to  guess  at  the  proportion,  and  from  what  is  known  by  every  one 
of   the  general  condition  of  Ireland,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
"  professional  persons''  form  a  very  large  item,  if  not  by  much 
the  larger  of  the  two.     Unfortunately,  it  is  also  generally 
known  that  the  **  professions"  in  Ireland  arc  badly  paid  and 
overstocked  at  present — in  particular  the  legal  profession  in 
both  its  branches.     We  cannot  therefore  accept  these  items  of 
increase  as  very  strong  proofs  of  growing  prosperity.     Neither 
can  we  accept  as  a  proof  of  great  improvement  the  increased 
per  centage  of  persons  who  can  read  and  write.     It  is  not 
large  in  itself,  and  the  Commissioners  expressly  guard  them- 
selves from  affirming,  "that  these  satisfactory  changes,"  (name~ 
ly,  the  one  we  are  just  speaking  of,  combined  with  the  decrease 
of  cabins,  and  of  the  number  of  persons  dependent  on  their 
own  manual  labor,)  "  are  altogether  owing  to  the  decrease  in 
the  proportions  of  those  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  as 
no  doubt  the  diminution  of  the  people  had  also  its  effect"  I 

We  are  sure  that  they  would  be  equally  cautious  of  commit- 
ting themselves  to  the  opinion  that  these  changes  might  not 
have  occurred,  had  the  natural  increase  of  our  -population 
gone  on  instead  of  the  check  and  fearful  diminution  that  they 
have  had  to  record. 

Meantime,  while  the  ^'  gain"  is  thus  so  doubtful,  the  "  loss" 
of  population  and  the  sufferings,  miseries,  and  cruel  and  num- 
berless deaths  that  caused  that  lo$.<,  are  facts  which  nothing 
can  mitigate  nor  explain  away. 

There  is,  therefore,  we  are  grieved  and  pained  to  say,  but 
scant  reason  for  "congratulations"  and  satisfaction,  in  the 
review  of  Ireland's  present  condition,  even  taking  it  on  the 
Census  Commissioners'  own  shewing. 

Turning  gladly  from  the  extremely  unpleasant  duty  of  fault 
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finding  with  any  part  of  their  moat  meritorioas  labon,  ve 
hasten  to  note  aome  of  the  many  pointa  in  which  those  g«i. 
tlemen  have  amply  earned  the  respect  and  warm  approbatkm 
of  their  countrymen. 

The  tribute  they  are  careful  to  pay  to  the  conduct  of  our 
poor  people  daring  the  fearful  trials  of  the  last  ten  yesn, 
although  simply  what  it  was  due  and  right  to  pay,  reflects 
credit  upon  themselves,  and  would  prove,  were  proof  wanting, 
that  they  have  deeply  sympathised  with  the  sufferings  the  de. 
stractive  ©ijeration,  and  results  of  which  it  was  their  Usk  to 
note  down.  In  the  extract  we  are  about  to  give,  it  vill  be 
be  seen  that  the  Commissioners  have  prefaced  their  remarb 
upon  the  admirable  behaviour  of  the  Irish  people  under  those 
sufferings,  with  what  must  enhance  in  the  eyes  of  everj  one 
the  merit  of  that  behaviour,  namely,  a  description  of  the  al- 
most brutalising  effects  of  extreme  privations,  upon  the  hu- 
man  subject.  More  than  three  millions  of  the  Irish  people 
had  to  make  fearful  experience  of  those  effects,  and  the  Com- 
missioners unll  tell  us  bow  they  bore  themselves  under  the 
tremendous  infliction. 

It  is  scarcelj  possible  to  exaggerate  in  imagination  wbat  people  tHI 
do,  and  are  forced  to  do,  before  they  die  from  absolute  want  of  food,  Ibr 
not  onl J  does  the  body  become  blackened  and  wasted  by  chronic  itim- 
tion,  but  the  mind  likewise  becomes  darkened,  the  fcelifigf  csUov^ 
blunted,  and  apathetic ;  and  a  peculiar  fever  is  generated,  which  became 
but  too  well  known  to  the  medical  profession  in  Ireland  at  that  time, 
and  to  all  those  engaged  in  administering  rehef. 

In  this  state,  of  what  may  almost  be  called  mania,  before  the  iu! 
collapse  takes  place,  when  the  yictim  sinks  into  utter  prostration  from 
inanition,  some  instances  may  have  occurred  at  which  humao  iMun 
in  its  ordinary  healthy  condition,  revolts.  Thus,  a  Btipeodiaiy  mgis- 
irate  stated,  in  the  court-house  ot  Gal  way,  in  extenuation  of  the  crime 
of  a  poor  prisoner,  brought  up  for  stealing  food,  that  to  his  ovd  kooir. 
ledge,  before  he  was  driven  to  the  .theft,  he  and  his  family  lisd  actuU; 
consumed  part  of  a  human  body  lying  dead  in  the  cabin  with  Aem. 
See  p.  310. 

Generally  speaking,  the  actually  starring  people  lived  npoa  tbc 
carcases  of  diseased  cattle,  upon  dogs,  and  dead  horses,  but  priBcipillj 
on  the  herbs  of  the  field,  nettle  tops,  wild  mustard,  andwateitivs$ei,iA/ 
even  in  some  places  dead  bodies  were  found  with  grass  in  tlieir  mostbi. 
The  shamrock,  or  wood-sorrcl  (ozalis  aceiosella)  mentioned  by  Speoser 
fls  forming  part  of  the  food  of  the  famished  people  in  his  time,  does  not 
now,  owing  to  the  extirpation  of  weeds,  exist  in  sufficient  qasndty  to 
afford  any  nutriment ;  but  along  the  coast  erery  description  of  sei-veed 
was  greedily  devoured,  often  with  fatal  consequences;  even  the dWir, 
or  **  salt-leaf,"  though  a  safe  occasional  condiment,  became  the  csiueaf 
disease  when  used  as  the  sole  support  of  life. 

JSome  approximation  to  the  amount  of  the  immense  Taort$:^tf  tbti 
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prerailed  may  be  gleaned  from  the  published  tables  which  show  that 
within  that  calamitous  period  between  the  end  of  1845  and  the  conclii- 
aion  of  the  first  quarter  of  1851,  as  many  as  61,260  persons  died  in  the 
hospitals  and  sanitary  institutions,  exclusive  of  those  who  died  in  the 
workhouses  and  auxiliary  workhouses.  Taking  the  recorded  deaths 
from  fever  alone,  between  the  beginning  of  1846  and  the  end  of  1849,  and 
assuming  the  mortality  at  1  in  10,  which  is  the  very  lowest  calculation, 
and  far  below  what  we  believe  really  did  occur,  above  a  million  and  a* 
half,  or  1,595,040  persons,  being  1  in  4*11  of  the  population  in  1851, 
must  have  suffered  from  fever  during  that  period.  But  no  pen  has  re- 
corded the  numbers  of  the  forlorn  and  starving  who  periehed  by  tlie 
wayside  or  in  the  ditches,  or  of  the  mournful  groups,  sometimes  of 
whole  families,  who  lay  down  and  died,  one  after  another,  upon  the 
floor  of  their  miserable  cabin,  and  so  remained  unooffined  and  unburied, 
till  chance  unveiled  the  appalling  scene.  No  such  amount  of  suffering 
and  misery  has  been  chronicled  in  1  rish  history  since  the  days  of  Edward 
Bruce ;  and  yet,  through  all,  the  forbearance  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
and  the  calm  submission  with  which  they  bore  the  deadliest  ills  that  can 
fall  on  man,  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  any  people. 
Numbers,  indeed,  were  sent  to  prison  for  petty  crimes,  often  committed 
to  save  themselves  or  children  from  starvation,  and  there  met  their  death 
iVom  pestilential  diseases  arising  from  the  overcrowding  and  contagion  in 
those  institutions ;  yet  the  slight  amount  of  crime  of  a  serious  nature 
which  prevailed  throughout  Ireland  during  the  years  of  extreme  destitu- 
tion was  remarkable ;  and  instances  occured  in  which  the  judges,  feel- 
ing that  want  alone  drove  the  prisoners  to  its  commission,  directed 
their  discharge  without  further  punishment. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Census  Commissioners  for  1841,  the 
annual  average  emigrations  between  1831  and  1841  was  40,346,  and 
from  the  SOth  June  in  the  latter  year  to  the  end  of  1845  it  averaged 
61,242  per  a|knum.  Such,  however,  was  the  effect  of  the  potato  blight 
and  the  warning  voice  of  the  pestilence,  that  the  number  rose  to  105.955 
in  18M,  after  which  the  emigration  seemed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
an  epidemic,  and  in  1847  the  numbers  who  left  the  country  more  than 
doubled  those  who  departed  in  the  previous  year.  Owing  to  a  slight  miti* 
gation  of  the  potato  blight,  and  a  consequent  improvement  in  the  har- 
vest of  1847>  there  was  an  arrest  of  the  exodus  in  the  beginning  of  1648, 
when  the  numbers  who  emigrated  only  amounted  to  178,159  ;  but  in  the 
following  year  they  again  rose  to  214,425.  In  1850  the  amount  of  enii- 
lotion  was  209,054.  The  emigration  reached  its  highest  point  in  1851, 
when  the  numbers  amounted  to  249,721,  after  which  they  gradually  de- 
creased to  150,222  in  1854  ;  yet,  even  in  1855,  long  after  the  extreme 
poor,  the  panic-stricken,  and  the  destitute,  had  passed  to  other  countries, 
or  had  found  a  refuge  in  the  workhouses,  or  a  rest  in  the  grave,  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  whole  families — usually  well-dressed,  intelligent 
looking  people—of  all  ages  and  sexes,  the  mere  infant  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tremely aged — might  be  observed  passing  through  the  metropolis  un 
their  way  to  the  emigrant  vessel.  Not  the  least  peculiar  feature  in  the 
extensive  emigration  of  this  period  was  the  amount  of  money  transmitted 
to  tlieir  friends  in  Ireland  by  those  who  had  already  gone  away ;  remit- 
tances which  rose  from  the  sum  of  £460,000  in  1848,  to  £7,404,000  in 
1852,  and  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Emigration  Commisuoners, 
amounted  in  contributions,  either  in  the  form  of  prepaid  passage,  or  of 
money  sent  home  by  the  Irish  emigrants,  from  1848  to  1854,  both  inclusive, 
to  as  much  as  £7,520,000;  remittances  **  which  afford  so  honourable  a 
testimony  of  the  self-denial  and  affectionate  disposition  of  the  Irish." 
45 
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The  Belief  ComroittioDera  bear  the  foUoiring  tostinipDj  to  ibe  singular 
and  marked  forbearance  of  the  Iriah  people  at  this  time  of  trial :— "  The 
orderly  and  good  conduct  of  the  peasantry  is  highly  to  be  commended ; 
all  admit  that  the  resignation  and  forbearance  of  the  labouring  daues 
was  astonishing,  when  it  is  remembered  with  what  rapidity  the  famine 
encompassed  them . "   It  is  true  that  agrarian  outrages  spread  over  partldi. 
lar  districts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  several  counties  to  be  prodaiiD. 
ed  ;  and  thus,  homicides  rose  to  388  in  1847*  and  executions  to  the  very 
unusual  number   of   thirty-two  in  the    year  following.    Tliese  out- 
rages, however,  arose  more  fVom  feelings  which  have  so  long  existed  as 
to  be  almost  hereditary  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  Irish— a  dinging  to 
the  soil  of  which  they  happened  to  be  in  posseasicm  with  superstitkNu 
tenacity — bitter  revenge  towards  those  who  evicted  them — and  stroo; 
prejudices  against  entering   the  workhouses,  where  they  might  bare 
been  saved  fh>m  starving.    Alluding   to   the  number  oi  deaths  inn 
starvation  as  decided  by  coroners*  juries,  the  Poor  Law  Coromiasioiiera 
state,  that  *<  in  many  of  these  and  other  cases  which  came  to  their  know- 
ledge  without  any  inquest  having  been  held,  the  death  was  attributable  to 
the  determination  of  the  heads  of  fiumlies  not  to  resign  the  oocunatioQ  of 
land,  which  exposed  their  families  to  intenseprivation,  and  not  umrequeot- 
ly  to  fatal  consequences.* '  Some  of  these  families  were  at  the  time  aetusllj 
endeavouring  to  exist  on  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land! 
The  middle  and  even  the  upper  classes  of  society  suffered  many  prira. 
tions ;  and  In   some  casea  respectable  lamilies  wanted  not  ooerely  the 
ordinary  comforts  but    even  the  necessaries  oi  life.     Tlw  previoiuly 
incumbered  state  of  many  properties,  and  the  immense  kicai  taxation, 
produced  a  state  of  things  which  forced  upon  the  landed  proprietor— 
themselves  otten  deeply  embarrassed — ^the  strong  and  sudden  neoessity  of 
evicting  (perhaps  too  hastily  and  extensively)  an  insolvent  tenantqr— 
while  the  unfortunate  people,  thus  deprived  of  what  seemed  to  them 
their  only  chance  for  subsist^ioe,  had  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  Poor  Law  relief,  nor  to  avail  themselves  of  tiie  means  of  emi- 
gration, in  many  oases  provided  for  them.    On  this  subject  an  acute  sod 
enlightened  writer  luu  mado  the  following  observations  : — "  The  sooroe 
of  1^  mischief  in  Ireland,  the  real  origin  of  every  diaturbAnoe,  and  of 
almost  every  crime,  is  the  want  of  employment ;  and  as  the  occupatioo 
of  land  is  nearly  the  only  means  of  employmenW  aod,  therefwe,  of 
subsistence,  it  follows  that  the  obtaining  and  retaining  possession  of  it  are 
objects  which  enlist  the  strongest  of  human  motives — ^tbe  struggle  for 
existence.    It  is  existence  with  a  patch  of  land  ;  it  is  starvatioa  witboot 
it." 

To  alleviate  the  misery  consequent  upon  this  awful  famine— the  asd 
details  of  which  soon  awakened  the  sympathies  of  even  distant  eouii- 
trics-^the  most  strenuous  e£forte  which  human  sagacity,  ingenuity  sod 
foresight  could  at  the  time  devise  were  put  into  requisitaon.  ftJeTenl 
acts  of  parliament  were  passed  in  rapid  succession  to  meet  Uie  emeigeD- 
cy  of  the  time — under  which  a  large  and  wide-spread  commissariat  was 
organised,  most  extensive  employment  afforded,  food  supplied,  sod 
medical  relief  distributed  over  the  country.  The  British  GovemuKBt 
granted  millions  either  as  loans  or  gifts.  Private  benevolence  through- 
out the  British  Islands  supplied  hundreds  of  tliousands  of  pounds;  the 
country,  through  the  Poor  Law  unions,  taxed  itself  to  the  utmost  of  its 
capabilities ;  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  poured  in  their  oontribatioiis; 
and  ewery  civilised  country  of  the  world  sent  its  offering  of  food  or 
money  to  diminish  the  amount  of  human  misery  then  p^i»tiny  jQ  Ire> 
land.    Some  idea  of  that  destitution  may  be  formed  from  the  £icts  that 
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on  one  day-4he  Srd  of  July  1847— out  of  a  population  of  about  8,000.000, 
nearfy  tkree  wutaotu  of  people  received  food  gratuitously  {torn  the  hands 
of  the  relieTing  offlcera :  and  in  addition,  as  many  as  99.920  rations 
were  sold  at  a  moderate  cost  to  those  who  were  unable  to  procure 
food  otherwise;  that  the  Fnblic  Works  afforded,  in  March  1847,  em- 
plojment  to  734,000  people;  that  there  existed  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
one  workhouses,  with  their  auxiliaries  and  hospitals,  giving,  within  the 
•pace  of  two  years,  shelter,  food  and  raiment  to  1,027,602  persons,  and  at 
oiiepenod800,000  were  relieved  daily  at  the  charge  of  the  poor  rates  ;  that, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  eleemosynary  institutions  of  the  country,  two 
hundred  and  seren  temporary  fever  hospitals,  through  which  passed, 
dvring  the  years  1847  and  1848,  as  many  as  279,723  persons,  were 
erected ;  and  that  an  emigration  amounting  to  very  nearly  a  million 
occurred  in  six  years.  These  details  will  affonl  some  notion  of  the  extent 
of  destitution  and  disease  which  devastated  Ireland,  leaving  extensive 
districts  of  it  uncoHlvated,  imd  presenting  a  most  desolate  appearance. 

It  viU  be  remarked  in  the  foregoing  extract  that  the  Com- 
mittinners,  not  content  with  bearing  their  own  testimony  to 
the  endarance,  patience  and  resignation  of  their  and  oar 
poorer  fellov-coantrymen,  under  the  scourges  with  which  it 
pkased  IMvine  ProvidencCi  for  its  own  wise  and  inscrutable 
cnds^  to  afflict  them  since  the  year  1846  nearly  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  have  carefully  quoted  also  the  testimony  of  others. 

We  now  come  to  what  should  in  all  formal  regularity  have 
engaged  our  attention  at  the  very  commencement  of  this  pa- 
per,  i[y  like  unto  poets^reviewers  were  not  permitted  to  plunge 
at  once  and  without  preface  *'  in  medias  re^P  when  they  con- 
sidered they  could  better  treat  their  subject  by  so  doing.  We 
allude  to  what  is  iu  fact  the  commencement  of  the  ''  General 
Report"  itself ; — the  Census  Commissioners'  exposition  of  the 
plan  upon  which  they  based  and  conducted  their  enquiries. 

The  Act  under  which  they  were  appointed  enabled  them  to 
command  the  services  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police^  the 
Coast-Guard,  and  the  County  Constabulary,  ^'  together  with 
such  other  competent  persons  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should 
appoint^'  in  the  capacity  of  Enumerators ;  and  the  same  Act 
directed  those  ^'  Enumerators''  to  ''  take  an  account  in  writing 
of  the  number  of  persons  dwelling  in  Lreland,  and  of  the  sex, 
age  and  occupation  of  all  such  persons,  distinguishing  the 
persons  born  in  the  place,  or  parish,  or  county,  where  then 
living,  and  also  an  account  of  the  number  of  inhabited  and 
uninhabited  houses,  and  of  houses  then  building: — distin- 
guishing those  places  and  parishes,  and  parts  of  either,  within 
the  limits  of  any  city,  or  borough,  returning  members  to  serve 
in  Parliament ; — and  also  of  all  such  further  particulars  as  by 
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their  instructions  the  Enumerators  shall  be  directed  to  enquire 
into — such  particulars  and  instructions  having  no  reference 
to  the  religion  of  any  person  or  i>ersons." 

The  latter  special  reservation  puts  us  a  little  in  mind  of  the 
old  Roman  objection  to  the  numbering  of  the  slaves:  *'ne 
no8  enumerari  capissent.^^  But  on  the  whole  it  was  wise  to 
exclude  religious  classification,  as  the  main  objects  of  the 
enquiry  would  certainly  have  been  impeded,  if  the  unfortu- 
nately too  ready  religious  susceptibilities  and  jealousies  of  the 
various  religious  denominations  in  Ireland  had  once  been 
awakened. 

The  Government  of  Ireland,  using  the  latitude  given  i* 
under  the  section  just  quoted  from  the  Irish  Census  Act,  added 
the  following  particulars  to  the  Enquiry;  viz.,  the  names; 
relation  to  the  head  of  the  family  in  each  instance ;  condition 
as  to  marriage  and  year  of  marriage ;  state  of  education ;  if 
a  child,  whether  attending  school ;  whether  the  parties  coaJd 
speak  Irish;  the  names,  age,  sex,  relationship  and  residence 
of  all  persons  absent  from  their  homes  at  the  time  of  the 
Census ;  also,  names,  age,  sex,  relationship,  and  occupation 
of  the  members  of  each  family  who  had  died  since  the  CenKUs 
taken  on  the  6th  June,  1841,  together  with  the  disease  which 
caused  death,  and  the  season  and  year  in  which  it  occurred. 

All  these  required  particulars  were  included  in  "  Form  A," 
or,  as  it  was  called,  the  "  Family  Return/* 

Form  B,  the  "  House  and  Building  Return/'  was  to  de- 
scribe the  houses,  in  respect  of  their  sizes,  materials,  and 
accommodation,  and  to  state  the  number  of  distinct  families 
living  in  each  house.  Curiously  enough  under  this  head  of 
"  Houses  and  Buildings,^'  the  number  of  siei  persons  in  eadb 
family  on  the  nightofthe  30thof  March,1851,was  to  beinclnded. 

Form  C,  the  proper  "  Sick-Return,"  was  to  give  names, 
ages,  relationship,  &c.  &c«,  of  all  persons  sick  on  the  night 
before  named.  Forms  D,  B,  F,  I,  and  P,  were  to  give  ac- 
counts  ot  the.  number  of  Lunatics  and  Idiots  thronghoflt 
Ireland  on  the  same  night.  Also  an  account  of  the  namber 
of  sick  in  the  various  public  institutions,  and  of  the  death* 
and  coroners'  inquests  from  1841  to  1851.  Forms  G,  H,  K, 
and  L,  were  to  enumerate  the  persons  resident  respectively  in 
colleges  and  schools — military  in  barracks — prisoners,  and 
pupils  attending  schools.  And  "  Form  O"  was  to  give  the 
number  of  emigrants  from  the  1st  of  May,  1851,  to  the  U^ 
of  December,  1855. 
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Having  taken  all  measures  that  seemed  requisite,  and  sent 
out  all  the  forms — the  copies  of  which  amounted, to  more  than 
a  Million  and  a  halfy  the  Commissioners  found  themselves 
enabled  within  little  more  than  four  months  after  the  30th  of 
March,  1S51,  the  day  on  which  their  Enumerators  commenced 
operations,  to  more  than  satisfy  section  9  of  the  Census  Act, 
which  required  vnihiniviAs^tnonthBZXL  *'  Abstract  of  the  Census 
of  Ireland  to  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament," 

After  this  their  remaining  publications  proceeded  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  viz., :  First,  the  exhibition  of  the  fiesults  of  the 
Census  by  Townlands.  The  first  county  taken,  viz.,  County 
Carlow,  was  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  15th  of 
March,  185S,  and  the  last,  the  County  Tyrone,  on  the  30th 
November  in  the  same  year.  In  these  papers,  the  area,  po- 
pulation, houses,  inhabited,  uninhabited  and  building,  toge- 
ther with  the  poor  law  valuation  as  far  back  as  it  existed,  is 
given  for  every  one  of  the  66,700  townlands  of  Ireland,  the 
townlands  being  arranged  by  parishes  and  baronies ;  and  similar 
information  was  given  for  electoral  divisions  and  Poor  Law 
Unions.     All  this  constituted  Part  I.  of  the  Census. 

Part  II.  embraced  (by  direction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant) 
the  Agricultural  Statistics  of  Ireland  for  1851  and  1852; — 
in  continuation  of  the  very  admirable  compilations  of  the 
same  nature  for  the  four  preceding  years,  drawn  up  by  Colonel 
Larcom.  They  shew,  by  Baronies  and  Poor  Law  Unions,  the 
number  of  holdings  in  nine  classes,  according  to  the  area  of 
the  farms,  the  acreage  under  crops,  and  the  quantity  of  live 
stock  in  each  class : — also  the  estimated  value  of  the  stock, 
average  produce  of  the  holdings,  &c.  &c. 

Part  IIL  published  30th  of  March,  1854,  gave  the  "  Status 
of  Disease"  in  Ireland,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  March,  1851, 
together  with  a  nosological  chart  of  diseases  "  with  their  sy- 
nonymes,  popular  and  local  names  and  Irish  terms," 

Part  IV.,  "Report  on  Ages  and  Education,"  gave,  by  Pro- 
vinces, Counties,  Baronies,  and  Towns,  the  number  and  ages 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  per-centage  of  them  who  could  read 
and  write,  read  only,  and  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
in  18:11  and  1851 :  also  the  number  of  schools  and  pupils 
attending;  and  the  number  of  the  Irish-speaking  population. 

Part  V.  (volumes  L  and  Il.J  now  presented,  gives  all  sta- 
tistics as  to  the  "  Deaths"  of  the  People,  and  also  contains  "  a 
Table  of  Cosmical  Phenomena,  Epizootics,  Famines,  and  Pes- 
tilences  in  Ireland"  throughout  her  history.     And 
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Part  VL  and  last — ^now  presented  also—"  has  reference  to 
the  Area,  Population,  Habitations,  House  AccommodatioD, 
Tamilies  (and  their  Pursuits,  Occupations,  and  D^rees  of 
Education),  Inmates  of  Public  Institutions,  &c*  &c.  of  I^^ 
land."  This  part,  the  reader  is  aware,  contains  also  the 
"  General  Beport/' 

The  fearful  interest  that  attaches  to  the  circumstance  of  tiie 

extraordinary  diminution  of  our  population,  brings  ns  back 

to  it  again  now ;  and  we  proceed  to  extract  the  cbiei  portions 

of  the  Commissioners*  general  remarks  and  expositions  ood- 

ceming  its  main  causes. 

Sappoeing  the  immigntion  and  emigration  to  hare  been  eqwd,  nd 
t^at  the  increase  of  population  by  an  excess  of  births  orer  deaths,  wm 
in  a  similar  ratio  to  that  which  had  taken  place  in  England  and  Wslei 
during  the  last  sixteen  years,  yIz.,  1  0036  per  cent,  per  annum,  the 
number  of  people  in  Ireland  would  have  been  9,018»7W  on  the  aoth  of 
March.  1651.  But  as  the  last  Census  Returns  have  only  aflbided  s 
population  of  6,552,385,  it  is  important  to  account  (as  far  as  is  posnUe 
in  the  unfortunate  absence  of  any  general  registration  of  birtiis  sod 
deaths)  for  the  deficiency  in  the  population  of  nearly  two  and  a-hstf 
millions,  independent  of  the  emigration  alluded  to.  Ineritalile  detkaca- 
cies  must  result  from  any  retrospective  inquiiy  derived  fh>m  the  rem- 
nant of  a  population  upon  a  certain  day  subsequent  to  the  eveoti  to 
which  it  has  reference.  It  is  manifest  that  the  greater  the  amount  of 
destitution  and  mortality,  and  the  greater  the  disruption  of  the  soeU 
condition  of  the  population  in  any  walk  of  life,  so  much  the  more  liifBcoh 
will  be  the  attempt  to  acquire  subseqent  information,  and,  oonseqnentlj, 
the  less  wiU  be  the  amount  of  Recorded  deaths  derived  through  sny 
household  form ;  for  not  only  were  whole  families  swept  aw^y  ^ 
disease,  and  large  districts  depopulated  by  emigration,  or  the  inhahitsnti 
driven  to  seek  refuge  in  the  workhouse,  but  whole  villages  were  eflsoed 
from  off  the  land.  Tet,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  in  the  ws/ 
of  a  complete  enumeration  of  death,  and  with  a  great  decrease  of  popu- 
lation from  non-births,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  marriagest  as  shm 
in  our  Report  upon  Ages  and  Education,  and  other  causes  which,  dtuipg 
some  portion  of  this  period,  sensibly  affected  the  question — the  recorded 
mortality  for  the  five  last  years  of  the  decennial  period  upon  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  report  was  as  great  as  965,366,  or  very  nearly  one  milljoo. 

Concurrent  with  the  foregoing  state  of  famine  and  the  disniptioD  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  people,  pestilence  came  upon  the  nation  io 
the  following  order :— Fever,  Scurvy,  Diarrhoa,  and  Dysenteryy  Gbolen, 
Influenza,  and  Ophthalmia. 

The  total  deaths  from  fever  during  the  period  between  1841  and  I85lt 
amountedto  the  vast  number  of  222,020,  in  the  proportion  of  113^3J 
males  to  a  hundred  females.  Of  these  deaths,  about  one-half  oocomd 
in  the  rural  districts ;  22,464  in  the  civic  districts  ;  50,408  m  tiie 
permanent  and  temporary  hospitals,  and  84,644  in  workhoueei  sod 
auxiliary  workhouses. 

Under  the  head  of  Purpura  and  Scurvy  were  registered  167  daitb, 
the  males  much  exceeding  the  females ;  and  of  these  tiie  gpreat  bulk  vai 
returned  from  hospitals  and  workhouses,  upon  mescal  aaUiorityi  dsriDg 
the  years  Arom  1846  to  1850  inclusive.    These  deaths  fbrm,  howerer, 
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but  a  small  proporUon  of  those  which  absolutely  occurred  throughout 
the  country,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  the  consequence  of  Scurvy  i 
and  we  hare  introduced  the  subject  here,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
fatality  of  the  disease,  as  on  account  of  its  forming  so  remarkable  an 
illustration  of  the  peculiar  pestilential  pexiod  from  which  the  country 
suffered. 

The  first  manifest  decrease  of  Dysentery  occurred  in  1846 ;  it  then  rose 
rapidly  to  its  climax  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  numbers  being  5,492  in 
the  former,  and  25,757  in  the  latter.  In  1848,  the  deaths  from  dy- 
sentfry  amounted  to  18,430,  and  from  diarrhoea  to  7.264 ;  in  1849,  both 
these  diseases  occurring  in  about  the  same  proportions,  produced  death  in 
^,446  instances ;  and  in  1850,  the  mortality  from  both  these  causes 
was  19,224.  Even  during  the  three  months  of  the  year  1851,  prior  to 
the  taking  of  the  Census,  upwards  of  5,000  persons  were  carried  off  by 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 

The  influence  of  the  seasons  was  very  strongly  marked  in  these  diseases, 
aa  well  as  in  fever.  As  in  the  latter  affection,  so  with  this,  spring  was 
the  time  of  greatest  trial,  53,100  persons  having  died  during  that 
quarter ;  36,398  perished  in  the  summer  season ;  and  only  15,458  in  the 
autumn,  contrary  to  the  usual  opinion  held  respecting  the  prevalence 
and  fatality  of  bowel  affections  during  that  season.  In  the  winter  quar- 
ter the  deaths  were  29,599. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  from  dysentery  to  all  other  diseases  was  1  in 
15,  being  the  next  most  fatal  after  fever  of  the  total  class  of  zymotic  or 
epidemic  diseases,  and  the  fourth  most  fatal  from  all  causes — the  scale 
belng-^fever,  1  in6'l  ;  consumption,  1  in  8*8 ;  '*  infirmity,  debility,  and 
old  age,"  1  in  10 ;  dysentery,  1  in  15 ;  marasmus  and  the  diseases  classed 
under  that  head,  1  in  20 ;  convulsions  (the  frequent  cause  of  death 
among  infants  and  children),  1  in  32 ;  diarrhoea,  1  in  33 ;  small  pox, 
1  in  36;  and  starvation,  1  in  63.  in  comparison  with  the  total  deaths 
from  all  specified  causes,  dysentery  prevailed  most  in  the  counties  of  An- 
trim, Kerry,  Cork,  Mayo,  Galway  county  and  town,  I/Citrim  and  Sligo — 
in  fact,  wjth  the  exception  of'  Antrim,  in  the  whole  of  that  district 
which  has  been  so  frequently  adverted  to  in  the  foregoing  table  as  the 
location  of  blight,  famine,  and  disease  in  former  years,  and  which  may 
be  defined  by  a  line  drawn  fVom  Donegal  Bay  in  the  north  to  Cork  Har- 
bour in  the  south. 

When  the  famine  was  most  severely  felt,  and  when  fever  and  dysentery 
niged  with  the  greatest  violence,  Asiatic  Cholera  again  invaded  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  advancing  with  rapid  and  fatally  marked  steps, 
•con  approached  the  devoted  island  in  the  West,  and  reached  our  shores 
at  the  end  of  I84a  For  some  wise  and  inscrutable  reason,  upon  which 
man  can  only  speculate,  it  seemed  good  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  events 
to  mitigate  considerably  its  fatality,  compared  with  that  of  its  first  in- 
▼aaloQ.  sixteen  years  before;  for  the  returns  only  give  as  many  as 
35^969  deaths,  in  which  the  sexes  were  in  the  proportion  of  98*57  males 
to  100  females,  showing  very  nearly  an  equality  of  sexes.  The  period 
over  which  it  extended  was  about  eighteen  months ;  and  the  number  of 
cases  recorded  by  the  Board  of  Health,  45,698 ;  of  which  19,325  died, 
being  1  death  in  every  2*36ciises.  However,  as  we  mentioned  at  page  38, 
the  records  of  that  body  are  inapplicable  to  statistical  calculations  of  this 
dcacription.  The  disease  was  in  all  probability  mitigated  by  the  large 
amomit  of  hospital  accommodation,  both  permanent  and  temporary,  in 
Ireland  at  the  time  of  its  outbreak,  and  by  the  wide-spread  and  eflective 
organisation  of  medical  relief  then  existing  under  the  Central  Board  of 
Heslth.  The  remaining  16,664  deaths  were  returned  to  us  upon  the 
different  forms  issued  from  our  office. 
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The  disease  broke  out  in  December,  1848:  rote  to  a  coii«derrfjle 
height  in  March,  1849,  wlien  the  cases  reported  to  the  Board  of  Herith 
were  3,292 ;  and  continued  through  the  month  of  April,  whoi  they 
nearly  trebled  that  number,  up  to  May,  when  they  amounted  to  11,129. 
The  disease  rapidly  declined  the  following  month,  and  had  nmiij 
expended  its  violence  by  the  end  of  the  year— only  179  cases  being 
reported  in  December.  The  deaths  from  Cholera  daring  the  year  1819, 
were  30,156 :  and  although  the  disease  spread  into  the  following  yesr 
the  morUlity  was  but  1 ,768.  With  the  total  deaths,  however,  from  thi« 
disease,  are  included  those  from  the  affection  in  its  endemic  form,  wbkAk 
occur  from  year  to  year.  The  most  marked  differeooe  cxisited  with 
respect  to  the  influence  of  the  seasons  in  the  cholera  return — ^thus  ia 
winter  the  deaths  were  but  1,861  ;  in  autumn,  6,208 ;  in  spring,  10,487 ; 
and  in  summer,  17,433.  This  yisitation  of  cholera  waa  characterised  by 
the  large  number  of  children  attacked,  and  by  the  number  of  eases 
in  which  premonitory  diarrhoea  did  not  exist.  Cholera  preTaUed  noit 
in  the  civic  and  least  in  the  rural  districts.  Compsied  with  thdr 
populationp,  the  towns  of  Drogheda,  Galway  and  Belfast^  and  the  dlki 
of  Limerick,  Waterford,  Kilkenny  and  Cork  suffered  rooet. 

Although  Small-pox  has  decreased  in  Ireland,  both  in  Tirulencc  sad 
extent,  since  the  publication  of  the  Census  Report  in  1841,  there  wss 
some  increase  of  that  disease  during  the  pestilential  period  c^  1847,  '4^ 
and  *49 :  yet  the  deaths  returned  to  us  (amounting  to  S8»275  in  ten  years), 
are  not,  considering  the  present  state  of  vaccination  in  this  country,  of 
sufficient  amount  to  warrant  the  aasertion  that  small-pox  influenced  the 
great  mortality  of  whidi  this  introduction  is  the  analy«8»  althoiigh 
during  a  portion  of  the  period  it  prevailed  epidemically,  and  was  sis? 
very  fatal  in  England.  Dropsies  likewise  prevailed  as  the  sequel  of 
famine,  fever  and  dysentery,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  p^tileotUl 
period. 

An  epidemic  of  Influenza  pervaded  Great  Britain  in  1847  An<i  1^» 
where,  although  of  brief  duration,  it  was  of  unusual  fatality.  Its  advent 
was  marked  in  London  by  very  peculiar  atmospheric  phenomena,  whidi 
have  been  graphically  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Begistrar-Genoal 
for  that  year.  It  existed  nearly  contemporaneously  in  Dublin  during 
the  December  of  1847  and  the  January  of  1848.  The  number  of  deatlii 
attributed  to  this  disease,  as  returned  to  us  in  March,  1851,  does  not 
exhibit,  however,  any  very  manifest  annual  difference  for  the  fire 
years  preceding  that  date.  The  total  deaths  registered  from  infloeosi 
were  10,753,  in  the  proportion  of  85.5  females  to  100  males.  The  first 
and  second  moieties  of  the  imperfect  decade  extending  from  June*  1841, 
to  March,  1851,  exhibit  a  very  marked  difference  ;  the  first  ending  ^i^ 
the  conclusion  of  1845,  numbering  only  3,353  deaths,  and  the  seooad 
from  the  beginning  of  1846,  to  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1851,  afford- 
ing as  many  as  7»400  deaths  from  this  cause.  1,610  persons  died  from 
influenza  in  the  workhouses.  The  disease  prevailed  most  in  the  cities 
and  large  towns.  In  the  winter  and  spring  seasons  the  deaths  were  7,21i 
and  in  summer  and  autumn  but  3,539. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  fatal  epidemic  disease  influeoced 
public  health  and  mortality,  beyond  those  specified  during  the  years  of 
famine  and  pestilence. 

The  diseases  of  the  organs  of  sense — of  sight  and  hearing  in  particobr 
— although  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  largely  influencing  thewd- 
fare  and  happiness  of  mankind,  do  not,  except  when  of  a  maligoant  cbs* 
racter,  prove  fatal.  Diseases  of  the  organ  of  sight,  however,  occssknaliy 
become  epidemic,  especially  in  armies  and  schools,  in  gaols  and  work- 
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houses,  and  wherever  masBes  of  the  community  are  congregated  to- 
gether ;  they  likewise  spread  even  among  rural  populations  through- 
out the  open  country.    As  the  secmel  to  the  great  pestilential  period 
described  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Epidemic  Opthalmia  burst  forth, 
&nd.  from  the  years  1849  to  1852,  both  inclusive,  as  many  as  118,835 
cases  occurred  in  the  union  workhouses  of  Ireland  alone,  besides 
vast  numbers  in  the  rural  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  different  cities 
and  towns.    The  disease  prevailed  most  during  the  warm  weather  of 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.      It  first  attracted  attention  in 
January,    1849,  during  which  year   18,812  cases  occurred  in  the 
vrorkhouses.      In  the  following  year  the  numbers  reported  were 
27»20O ;  and  in  1851  they  had  risen  to  the  height  of  45,947— in  the 
June  of  which  year  as  many  as  5,244  cases  occurred.      The  disease 
prevailed  most  in  the  unions  throughout  the  counties  of  Tipperary, 
v7orlc«  Limerick,  and  Glare,  as  also  at  Athlone  and  Loughrea,  and 
principally  attacked  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  who,  for 
several  years,  published  statistical  accounts  of  the  results  of  this  dis- 
ease— eight  was  partially  injured  in  1,925  cases;  in  1,270  one  eye 
was  lost;  and  in  517  both  eyes  were  destroyed.  These  facts  will 
serve  to  account  for  the  statement  contained  in  our  Report  on  the 
Status  of  Disease,  that  with  the  exception  of  Norway,  Ireland  pre- 
sented, when  the  Census  was  taken  in  1851,  the  largest  proportion  of 
blind,  compared  with  its  population,  of  any  country  in  Europe  of 
which  the  statistics  were  known.  We  there  took  the  opportunity  of 
suggesting  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  for  this  unhappy 
class  of  persons,  beyond  the  asylum  afforded  by  the  workhouse. 

The  foregoing  array  of  epidemic  diseases  has  not  exhausted  the 
catalogue  of  calamities  affecting  human  life  or  happiness,  which  oc- 
curred in  Ireland  during  the  years  of  famine  and  pestilence.      In 
every  country,  even  in  Sngland,  with  all  its  wealth — with  its  work- 
houses and  its  long  established  public  institutions — deaths  from  star- 
ration  are  annually  recorded.     The  deaths  registered  in  England 
from  privation  of  food  were,  for  many  years,  above  100  annually  ; 
and  even  in  the  year  1853,  as  many  as  seventy-eight  persons  perished 
there  from  want.     In  the  Irish  returns  made  in  1841,  only  117 
deaths  were  registered  from  starvation  for  the  ten  years  prior  to  that 
period ;    but  rrom  thence,  according  to  the  registration  made  in 
1851,  deaths  from  this  cause  began  notably  to  increase,  from  187  in 
the  year  1842,  to  516  in  1845.      After  that  period  deaths  attributed 
to  starvation  increased  rapidly,  so  as  to  amount  to  2,041  for  the  year 
1846;    in   1847  they  reached  the    great  height    of    6,058,    and 
in  the  two  following  years,   1848  and  1849,  taken  together,  they 
amounted  to  9,395.     In  1850  they  were  even  more  than  in  1846: 
and  during  the  first  quarter  of  1851  as  many  as  652  deaths  attributed 
to  starvation  were  recorded.     The  total  deaths  returned  to  us  under 
the  head  of  Starvation  amounted  to  21,770,  the  sexes  being  in  the 
proportion  of  706  females  to  100  males.      As  many  as  333  of  these 
occurred  in  workhouses,  being  persons  received  in  a  dying  state« 
from  the  results  of  previous  privation.       Large,  therefore,  as  the 
total  deaths  from  this  cause  returned  to  us  on  the  Census  Forms 
may  at  first  sight  appear^  a  review  of  the  past  circumstances  of  the 
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kingdom  will,  we  think,  strengthen  the  belief,  that  niapj  more  mut 
have  perished  from  disease  remotely  induced  by  privation  during  the 
years  of  famine  and  pestilence. 

As  coming  into  somewhat  the  same  categprr  with  the  fbrej^'iDg 
might  be,  no  doubt,  enumerated  a  portion  of  the  133,923^  deaths 
registered  under  the  more  diffuse  title  of  "  infirmity,  debilitj,  and 
old  ac^e,*'  had  we  the  means  of  distinguishing  accurately  the  imme. 
diate  or  precise  cause  of  death.  These  latter  causes  exhibited,  h'b 
all  others  incidental  to  the  years  of  famine  and  pestilence,  rmsrksble 
annual  changes,  consequent,  no  doubt,  upon  scarcity  of  proyi«oiie,aDd 
all  the  calamitous  results  thereof,  rising  from  10,609  in  1845  to 
23,285  in  1847,  and  a^n  falling  to  15,676  in  1850. 

Mental  disease  bore  its  part  in  the  list  of  calamities,  upon  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  report ;  the  receptions  into  Lunatic  Asylums  bsre 
greatly  increased,  and  the  deaths  from  insanity  becoming  gresur 
from  1847  to  1850.  Suicide  alone  rose  from  83,  in  1846  to  123  io 
1848.  Upon  all  these  latter  circumstances,  we  have  reported  ra  detail 
in  the  respective  sections  belonging  thereto,  and  we  have  introdnced 
them  here  only  as  forming  items  in  the  sum  of  that  great  cslamftj 
which  befel  this  countrv  during  the  years  of  famine  and  pestileQce. 

We  already  stated  that  with  the  exception  of  the  partial  sgrariiB 
disturbances  in  1847,  and  the  politick  disafBaction  in  1848,  the 
country  remained,  considering  its  circumstances,  remarkabl/  free 
from  increase  of  crime  of  a  serious  nature  during  the  famine  period. 
From  our  report  upon  the  mortality  in  goals,  it  will  be  seen  thst  the 
committals  did  not  much  increase  from  the  year  1842  until  1847,  hat 
during  that  and  the  three  following  vears  they  were  fi^eatly  oolti- 
plied  ;  and  as  a  consequence  thereof  the  gaols  and  prisons  booming 
crowded  to  excess,  pestilential  diseases  broke  out  in  these  tnstitntioitt, 
and  increased  the  receptions  into  the  hospitals  thereof  from  3,903 ; 
and  the  deaths  from  72,  in  l845^to  the  receptions  amountiDg  to 
17,451,  and  the  deaths  to  1,406,  in  1849. 

In  the  year  1849  the  Court  for  the  Sale  of  Irish  Incmnbered 
Estates  commenced  its  operations,  and  from  the  October  of  that 
year,  during  the  six  following  years,  about  2,500,000  acres  of  Iao4 
producing  the  sum  of  £15,706,324,  were  disposed  oL  This  we 
allude  to  in  enumerating  the  events  of  the  great  transition  period 
which,  together  with  the  foregoing,  has  so  largely  assisted  in  that 
social  revolntion  brought  about  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop. 

In  addition  to  the  other  social  calamities  of  the  period,  and  par- 
tially contingent  upon  them,  was  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  saving  turf  during  some  of  the  wet  seasons  ;  and  as  jeart 
of  misery  came  to  be  numbered,  the  clothing  of  the  people  either 
altogether  failed  in  many  districts,  or  remained  in  pledge  unredeemed 
from  previous  ^ears.  This  latter  source  of  suffering  was,  wheo  it 
became  known,  ma  great  measure  relieved  by  the  benevolence  of  the 
ladies  of  England. 

There  is  one  matter  incidentally  recorded  in  llie  foregoing  ex- 
tracts, which,  although  not  immediately  germaiu  to  our  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  help  taking  note  of  in  passing.     We  allade  to 
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what  is  said  about  deaths  from  '^  starvation/'  In  the  para- 
graph an  that  subject  we  find  these  remarkable  statements. 
"  Sven  in  England  with  all  its  wealth — with  its  workhouses 
and  its  long  estabUshed  public  institutions — deaths  from  star- 
▼ation  are  annually  recorded.  The  deaths  registered  in  England 
from  starvation  were  for  many  years  above  100  annually. 
In  the  Irish  returns  of  1841  only  117  deaths  froita  starvation 
vere  registered  roa  thb  tsn  years  paECBOiNO  I 

'*  J/ler  that  period  (namely,  when  Poor  Laws  came  to  be 
established),  deaths  from  starvation  inorbasicd  rapidly  f  In 
1842  they  were  187  ;  in  1846  they  were  516  1 1" 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers  how 
strong  and  confident  were  the  prophecies  of  those  who  aided 
in  forcing  poor  laws  upon  us  in  Ireland^  that  after  their  es* 
tabhshment  there  would  be  no  more  deaths  from  stiwvation^ 
such  as  were  said  to  occur  under  the  previously  existing  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  charity.      Yet  there  was  the  experience  of 
England  to  the  contrary,  her  deaths  of  the  class  in  question 
amounting  as  we  have  seen,  to  one  hundred  annually.      And 
our  own  sad  experience  now  shows  us,  and  the  fact  is  pro- 
claimed and  established  by  the  Census  Commissioners  of  1851, 
that  in  the  first  year  of  the  working  of  Poor  Laws  in  this 
country,  the  year  1842,  the  deaths  from  starvation  had  in- 
creased from  the  average  of  little  more  than  eleven  annually ^ 
to  187 /or  that  year  alone,  2iXiA\n\Mh,v^%o  for  that  year 
alone,(ayear/?rei7kM«^  the  preat didtress), to  noless  than 516!!  I 
It  should  be  repeated  again  and  again,  an  annual  average  of 
eleven  deaths  be/ore  Poor  Law9  in  Ireland — an  annual  amount 
increasing  in  a  ratio  that  defies  all  average  calculation  after- 
wards—rl87  tiitfirU  year  qfter  eetabliehment  of  Poor  Laws, 
516  i\ifb  fourth  year  ^ter  1 1 1 

Truly  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  those  who  with  him 
warned  the  country  against  Poor  Laws,  have  had  a  melancholy 
justification  for  their  unpopular  counsellings. 

Wc  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  miscellaneous  facts  and  sta- 
*  tistics  of  interest,  collected  here  and  there  from  the  Report, 
before  approaching  the  most  interesting  and  important 
consideration  of  idl,  namely,  that  of  the  causes,  so  far  as  trace- 
able, of  the  terrible  famine  of  1846  and  subsequent  years, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  are  our  chances  of  escaping  a 
recurrence  of  such  a  calamity. 
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The  decrease  of  the  rural  population  of  Leiuster,  between 
1841  and  1851,  was  in  the  proportion  of  45  to  the  square 
inile  of  her  entire  area,  and  of  58  to  the  square  mile  of  arable 
land.  Ulster  decreased  48  in  the  first  proportion,  and  126 
in  the  second;  Munster  57  and  114;  and  Connaught 
60  and  145.  The  decrease  therefore  of  the  rural  population  of 
Ireland  was  52  on  the  square  mile  of  the  entire  area,  and  110 
on  that  of  the  arable  land  of  the  country,  with  a  small  frKticm 
in  either  case. 

The  decrease  of  the  combined  rural  and  civic  popolaticHi 
was  for  Leinster  39  persons  per  square  mile  of  theentireaiea, 
Ulster  44,  Munster  57,  and  Ck)nnaught  60 — giving  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  a  proportion  of  about  50  to  the  square  inile 
of  the  entire  area. 

The  next  table  we  give  is  compiled  partly  firoro  the  Irish 
Census  Report  and  partly  from  that  for  Great  Britain,  and 
shows  a  comparison  of  mournful  interest. 

Population  and  Number  of  Houses  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  retpee- 
tivehf  in  the  Census  of  1841  and  that  o/  1861. 


C«D8IU  of 

Popalatton.      gouaM. 

Unlnha* 
bLted. 

[  Population. 

Inhabited  \uniabMr' 
Honaea.     (  tfML 

1841 
1851 

18,658,872 
31,131,967 

8,465,987 
;s,670,193 

198,141 
166.785 

8,175,134 
6,553,385 

1,838,839  (  «HOS^ 
1.04«,«33    \   «$,»> 

Increase 
3,468,596 

Increase 
304,305 

1 

Decrease 

83,406    ; 

Decrease 
1,632,789 

Decrease  laacne! 
383,106        1I,0U 

We  have  seen  that  the  Census  Commissioners  calculate  that 
had  our  population  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  Biitisb, 
we  should  have  had  9,018,799  in  1851,  instead  of  6,552,585. 
The  real  deficiency  of  our  population  therefore  in  the  latter 
Census,  was  2,466,414,  nearly  exactly  the  same  araount  as 
that  of  the  increase  of  the  British  !  I 

The  *'  Emigration  from  Ireland,"  is  quoted  from  the  Emi- 
gration Commissioners'  Annual  Reports ;  in  which,  while 
every  effort  at  accuracy  has  been  made,  it  is  at  the  same  timt 
confessed  that  there  can  be  "  little  douht'  that  their  esti- 
mates are  below  the  truth.  One  simple  cause  for  this  is,  thai 
there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  many  Irish  went  from 
any  British  port,  save  only  Liverpool.     The  following  laUc 
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gives,  (with  this  reservation),  the  iiiiraber  of  Irish  Emigrants 
m  the  ten  years  to  December,  1851,  with  a  continuation  down 
to  Slst  December,  1855,  and  their  respective  destinations : — 


Tean. 

United 
States. 

British 

America. 

Australia. 

Another 
Places 

Total 

Part  of  1841 

11,584 

1.755 

3,078 

19 

16,876 

1843 

48.300 

39,443 

987 

7 

89,686 

1843 

33,430 

13,678 

509 

8 

87,509 

1844 

87,369 

16,484 

580 

16 

54,389 

1846 

50,306 

24,713 

H 

50 

74,969 

1846 

68,033 

37,888 

39 

5 

105,965 

1847 

116,863 

97,393 

1,118 

1 

315,444 

1848 

153,589 

33,734 

1,840 

6 

178,159 

1849 

176,643 

30,735 

7,041 

6 

314,435 

1860 

180.543 

34,465 

4,045 

3 

309.054 

Smontlisof  1851 

43,091 

1.033 

747 

«t 

44,871 

Totals 

910,470  or 

310,309  or 

19,944  or 

114 

1,340,787 

73^4  per  cent 

26'0  per  cent 

1*6  per  cent 

304.850 

0  months  of  1851 

178*519 

38,379 

4,050 

8 

1868 

193,585 

31,617 

6.266 

10 

330,438 

1853 

156,970 

33,408 

13,746 

503 

193.620 

1854 

111.095 

38,9» 

16,302 

8 

150,333 

1855 

57,164 

6.351 

15,600 

84 

78.999 

Total  firom  Ist  April. 

690,383  or 

101,471  or 

54,764  or 

601  or 

847,119 

1851,  to  3l8tI)oc.  1855 

31-4  per  cent 

13  per  cent 

6*5  per  cent 

0*1  per  cent 

<3nnd  Total  from 

1,600,753  or 

411,680  or 

74,708  or 

715 

3,087,856 

June,  1841,  to  dlflt 

76-7  per  cent 

19-7  per  cent 

3*6  per  cent 

December,  1855 

The  proportions />«•  cent,  at  eaeA  age,  were  as  follows  ; — 

Under  one  year.^ ...    M4  ^  cent,  i  SO  yean  &  under  40,  11*18  ^  cent- 

1  year  &  under  10,  1 1  '76  „  ]  40  years  &  under  50»  6-09  „ 
10  years  &  under  2U,  25*97  „  ,  50  years  &  under  60,  277  „ 
20  yean  &  under  30,  39-75      „       i  00  years  &  upwards,      0*74      „ 

We  doubt  not  that  several  of  our  readers  will,  on  perusal  of 
the  foregoing  table,  be  struck  with  the  disproportion  between 
the  numbers  of  those  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and 
to  British  North  America  respectively.  We  see  that  in  the 
ten  years  ending  1851,  upwards  of  seventy -three  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  Emigration  went  to  the  United  States,  while  only 
twenty-five  per  cent,  went  to  British  North  America,  or,  taking 
the  Australian  Colonies  into  account,  not  more  than  26"6  per 
cent,  altogether  to  British  possessions.  But  the  disproportion 
appears  still  greater  in  the  short  period  from  the  1st  April, 
1851,  to  the  Slst  of  December,  1855,  when  the  per-centage 
to  the  United  States  rose  to  81'4  per  cent.,  while  that  to  Bri- 
tish North  America  fell  to  12  per  cent. ;  or,  taking  in  as  he- 
fore  the  amount  that  went  to  Australia,  only  18*5  per  cent. 
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altogeiheTy  to  British  poss^ons.  In  itmnd  namben^  oat  o( 
a  total  aaeeriained  emigration  from  Ireland  during  the  peiiod 
1851.1855,  of  2,000,000,  fully  1,600,000  went  to  a  foreign 
country  and  only  the  remainder  to  our  own  colonies. 

Thereby  hangs  a  tale  and  «re  fear  a  significant  one^^-dgisi* 
ficant  of  the  past — significant     in   the    present,    and   not 
without    some   degree  of    dangerous    significance  /or  iht 
future.    We  announce  no  new  fact  and   have  to  maioUfn 
no  contested  position,  in  saying  that  the  vast  niajority  of  this 
emigration  went  away  with  bitter   feelings  towards  EnghuxL 
The  foundation  for  these  feelings  is  one  thing — the  fact  of 
their  existence  and  operation  is  quite  another.     The  former 
is  debateable,  and  has  been  debated  in  every  spirit  and  eren 
point  of  view ;  the  latter  is  frankly  or  reluctantly,  but  univa. 
sally  admitted,  and  even  without  an  attempt  at  qoalification. 
Those  who  have  tasked  themselves  to  analyse  the  caofles  o{ 
this  state  of  things  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  in£tim 
of  wrong  and  misgovemment,  unhappily  rifie  aonong  our  people, 
and  embittered  by  personal  sufferings  under  the  general  impo* 
verishment  of  the  country,  the  distracted  state  of  the  relations 
between  Landlord  and  Tenant,  and  the  stinging  sense  of  Par- 
liamentary and  newspaper  insnlts  to  Irish  popular  opinK)ntnd 
convictions,  political  and  religious— (all  three  of  which  evils 
have  oome  to  be  considered  inevitable  incidents  of  Bof^iA 
ra]€)*<4iave  had  the  climax  of  bitterness  capped  by  the  stm 
comnulsion  of  exile  in  a  famine-driven  emigration,  and  tiat  the 
result  of  the  whole  is  a  deadly  aversion  and  hostiUtv  to  Eng- 
land and  all  belonging  to  her  I  To  go  to  Canada,  or  other  Biit^ 
possessions,  was  to   go  under  the  hated  British  doniDatioD 
once  more :  whereas  to  go  to  the  United  States  was  to  become 
citizens  of  an  independent  country — the  growing  and  alieadj 
formidable  commercial  rival  of  England  in  time  of  peaoe^ 
her  intrepid,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  successful  tnU- 
gonist  in  war— ^nd  in  then*  imaginations  likely  to  be  one  of 
tiie  chosen  agents  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  final  cbasti5^ 
ment  they  believe  to  be  in  reserve  for  the  country  on  vbich 
thqr  <^arge  all  their  woes ! 

The  proper  and  regular  course  doubtless  for  this  paper  nov 
to  take  would  be,  to  proceed  to  set  out  with  Poor-Law-Co^ 
mimaner-like  precision,  table  after  table  of  statistics  and  spe- 
cial detail  after  special  detail  in  due  succession,  bearing  opoQ 
the  various  points  of  the  Census  Seport*    But  we  csinuotbiai 
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ourselves  to  any  other  order  than  that  suj^ested  to  us  by  our 
own  estimate  of  the  comparative  importance  of  the  various  to- 
pies  touched  upon  in  its  text^  or  in  the  appendices.  Accord- 
in;^  J,  we  for  the  present  pass  by  everything  else  to  come  to 
the  hope  far  ikefiUnre  which  is  therein  held  out  to  us. 

Tliis  is  chiefly  done  in  Part  V.  vol.  1,  of  the  "  Beport  on 
Tables  of  De8tbs^**wherein  at  page  256  we  find  the  following : — 

Improvemeot  in  the  habits  of  the  lower  orders,  and  a  higher 

edxacation  axnonjB^st  the  agricnltnral  classes,  are  chiefly  requisite  to 

e  Sect  8  change  in  the  condition  of  the  people.     By  this  they  would 

ultimately  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  br  learning  to 

Mtiiize  all  the  sourcei  of  subsistence  which  nature  has  so  lavishly  piaeed 

ttnthin  their  reach,  the  fatal  consequences  would  be  averted  which 

must  ensue  to  a  people  who  trust  for  life  only  to  one  species  of  food, 

aii«l  when  that  hila  are  liable  to  perish  from  famine.    But  to  effect 

any  sudden  alteration  in  the  dietary  of  a  people  is  a  matter  of  greater 

difficulty  than  to  efiect  a  change  m  either  their  religious  or  their 

political  institutions — the  former  under  excitement  may  become  as 

contagious  as  an  epidemie ;  and  the  latter  be  enforced  by  the  strong 

arm  of  power ;  while  a  revolution  in  diet,  especially  in  Ireland  where 

xhe  accustomed  food  was  easily  raised  and  comparatively  palatable, 

said  moreover  had  become  the  basis  of  habits  so    firmly  fixed  as  to 

influence  the  entire  social  condition  of  a  people,  required  even  more 

then  the  stem  necessity  of  want,  before  it  could  be  accomplbhed,  or 

the  inhabitants  be  brought  to  relish  any  other  description  of  food. 

We  have,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  a  taste  for  the  substitutes 
offered  has  been  gradually  generated.  Upon  this  subject  the  Com- 
missioners of  Health  published  the  following  remarks  in  their  report 
upon  the  year  1651 :  **  It  has  often  been  desired  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  could  be  induced  to  turn  from  the  potato  to  grain  as  their 
food,  as  tending  to  produce  improvement  in  their  habits,  and  as 
rendering  them  Tess  liable  to  suffer  from  periodic  famines.  Ail 
attempts  to  effect  this  have  hitherto  failed:  however,  the  knowledge  that 
they  nave  now  acquired  of  the  very  superior  nutritious  qualities  of 
oalmeal,  and  its  price  continuing  to  bear  such  a  relation  to  the  cost 
of  potatoes  as  to  reader  its  consumption  often  more  economical  than 
thnt  of  the  potato,  will,  it  would  seem  to  us,  eventually  and  certainly 
lead  to  the  desired  end.** — This  is  confirmed  by  the  more  general  use 
among  the  people  of  Indian  meal,  and  their  improved  knowledge  of 
its  mode  of  preparation,  together  with  the  fact  of  the  greater  con- 
aanaptioB  of  bread  stuffs  in  Ireland  within  the  last  few  years,  as  com. 

pared  with  those  before  the  famine. 

•  •«•  •  •«  •• 

Notwithstanding  the  fearful  ordeal  throueh  which  Ireland  has 
passed,  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  tcketchecU-an  ordeal  to  which 
modern  history  can  produce  no  parallel — we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  country  has  improved  in  health,  increased  in  wealth, 
and  progressed  in  energy,  since  the  recent  calamity  that  seemed  to 
threaten  its  very  existence ;  the  various  social  changes  forced  into  action 
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ci  ihai  period  heUurthe  means  most  fitted  ultimately  to  ameHonti  tie 
social  conditioiu  The  great  surplus  mass  of  the  populatioa — surpias 
not  in  proportion  to  the  superficies  of  the  country  but  from^  its  us. 
equal  distribution,  has  been  reduced.  The  system  of  minuU  dSviwutf 
landy  the  acknowledged  source  o/peremual  distress  and  penodiefamim, 
has  been  happily  got  rid  of,  for  though  it  extended  cultivatioD  is 
some  degree,  yet  it  increased  at  the  same  time  the  class  of  panper 
holding^,  now  rapidly  giving  place  to  the  larffe  sized  er&zing  fanm, 
which  from  time  immemorial  have  produced  the  cattle  exports,  tb< 

freat  source  of  wealth  to  this  country  ;  and  finally,  the  facilities  of  tiie 
ncumbered  Estates  Act  have  relieved  the  country  from  expensTe 
and  almost  endless  litigation,  and  placed  land  within  the  power  ofk 
comparatively  solvent  proprietary,  though  it  may  have  produced  some 
temporary  and  individual  hardship. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say,  in  the  language  of  Sir  Charles  Trer. 
elyan  (in  his  Irish  Crisis),  that «  unless  we  are  much  deceived fpostetitj 
will  trace  up  to  that  famine  the  commencement  of  a  salutary  rerdii- 
tion  in  the  habits  of  a  Nation  long  singularly  unfortunate ;  and  vill 
acknowledge  in  this,  as  in  many  other  occasions,  supreme  wisdom  ha 
produced  permanent  good  out  of  transient  eviL** 

The  often-qnoted  saying  of  Talleyrand  tells  os  that  words 
leere  invented  to  conceal  our  thoughts.  We  are  anxious  to 
express  oars  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  extract  jast  given 
from  the  Census  Keport ;  and  therefore  we  shall  use  as  fev 
-words  as  possible  in  so  doing — reserving  till  later  any  extended 
comment  that  there  may  be  reason  for  making. 

Passing  the  general  and  unexplained  proposition  at  the 
commencement  of  the  extract,  we  come  to  the  second  in  onleti 
namely^  that  our  people  would  ''  by  learning  to  utilize  all  the 
sources  of  subsistence  lavishly  placed  by  nature  withiu  their 
reach^  be  enabled  to  avert  the  fetal  consequences  of  trustiogfor 
life  to  one  species  of  food,"  and  that  a  species  so  liable  to 
failure. 

Nature  has  abundantly  supplied  Ireland  with  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  fields  of  grain,  and  thus  (so  far  as  Nature's  opera- 
tion goes),  has  *'  lavishly  placed  those  sources  of  subsistence 
within  the  people's  reach."  How  are  they  to  "  utilize  those 
sources  P'' 

Next  arise  the  questions : — Why  had  the  Potato  ''  become 
the  basis  of  habits  so  firmly  fixed  as  to  influence  the  entire  so- 
cial  condition*'  of  our  people  ?  How  is  it  shown  that  they 
'*  could  not  be  brought  to  relish^*  any  other  description  of  food  ? 
And  where  and  how  can  it  be  shown  that ''  all  attempts  at  turn- 
ing the  people  from  the  potato  to  grain  as  their  food,  have 
hitherto  failed  ?" 
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Perhaps  we  should  differently  phrase  the  last  question^  and 
ask  to  be  told  what,  and  how  many  aUempts  have  been  made 
towards  this  desirable  object  ?  There  may  doubtless  have  been 
in  some  few  private  cases  something  of  the  kind  attempted,  but 
assnredly  nowhere  on  a  large  scale. 

The  potato  became  the  ''  baais^^  as  it  were  of  our  peoples* 
social  condition,  simply  because  it  was  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
reared  food.  The  peasant  planted  it  without  cost,  and  in  ordi- 
nary years  the  produce,  which  is  well  known  to  be  nearly  three 
times  as  great  to  the  acre  as  that  of  any  other  vegetable  of 
common  use,  not  only  supplied  him  and  his  family  with  food, 
bat  ordinarily  left  him  a  small  surplus  to  sell,  and  thereby  to 

Erocnre  the  means  of  buying  clothes  or  other  necessaries  for 
18  family.  Meantime  the  skins  and  other  refuse  of  the  po- 
tato fed  the  pig,  who  "paid  the  renf — i.  e.,  the  sale  of  which 
in  proper  season,  was  the  peasant's  chief  means  of  meeting  his 
landlord's  demands. 

All  other  descriptions  of  food  are  more  costly  to  rear  and 
not  so  prolific  in  the  ^ield  by  two-thirds.  The  Irish  peasant,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  instances  had  a  heavy  rent  upon  him  which, 
required  his  utmost  efforts  and  utmost  economy  of  resources 
to  meet ;  and  unhappily  the  instances  were  very  many  in  which 
OD  the  least  apparent  improvement  of  his  condition,  another 
tarn  was  given  to  the  rent-screw,  and  the  whole  value  of  tlie 
improvement  taken  from  him.  Thus,  and  thus  alone^  did  it 
come  about  that  he  had  to  incur  the  danger  of  '*  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  trusting  for  life  to  one  description  of  food." 
Thas  was  he  empelled  to  incur  that  danger.  Thus,  when  the 
potato  failed,  did  those  ''  fatal  consequences''  come  upon  him 
and  his  fellows.    Hdc  /onie,  derivata  clades  1 

The  Irish  peasant  will  **  relUh"  good  food  as  well  as  his 
betters,  when  he  can  get  it  to  eat.  He  has  no  sentimental  at- 
tachment to  the  potato,  and  when  at  all  able  will  even  go  to 
the  extravagance  of  buying  a  herring^  to  give  it  a  '*  relUh" 

It  was  one  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  pompous  plausibilities  about 
Ireland,  to  talk  of  "  teaching  the  Irish  people  to  eat  better 
food."  When  he  used  to  utter  this  in  the  House  of  Commons 
ore  rotunda^  and  with  elaborate  gesture  and  attitude,  and  to 
look  around  solemnly  to  receive  the  applause  with  which  solemn 
humbug  is  so  often  received  in  that  House,  especially  where  its 
tendency  is  to  excuse  the  legislator's  own  neglect  or  contra- 
vention of  duty,  it  was  hard  to  say  which  feeling  most  pre-* 
46 
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dominated   in  the  minds  of  Irishmen  worthy  of  the  name— 
whether  the  feeling  of  indignation  or  of  contempt. 

''  Why  don*t  the  people  eat  bread  and  batter  rather  than 
starve  ?^'  asked  the  little  princess  when  told  of  a  wasting  fainine. 
*'  Why  do  not  the  Irish  people  eat  beef  and  matton  and  hseoe 
and  bread  instead  of  bad  potatoes  ?**  expresses  the  exact  pa- 
rallel of  the  little  Princess's  political  eeonomy^aDd  the  eiact  and 
real  meaning  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  plausibility. 

We  can  go  but  a  very  little  way  with  the  Censos  Commis- 
sioners in  their  congratulations  on  the  "  improvement  in  health, 
increase  in  wealth,  and  progress  in  enei^y,"  of  the  eoontoj 
'^  since  the  recent  calamity."  Energy  was  not  really  wanting 
in  IreUnd,  but  was  kept  down  and  discouraged  amongst  oor 
agricultural  classes  by  the  unrestrained  powers  of  exaction  in 
the  bands  of  unscrupulous  agents  and  landlords-^we  advisedlj 

Eut  them  in  this  order,  as  of  all  classes  from  whom  Ireland 
as  suffered,  the  ''Land-agents,"  with  of  course  some,  or  seveni, 
ttoble  exceptions,  were  far  the  worst.  Energy  was  represied 
amongst  the  trading  and  commercial  classes  by  the  genen)  im- 
poverishment of  the  country,  the  want  of  a  good  home-market, 
the  impossibility  of  rivalling  in  foreign  or  in  English  markets 
the  powerful  and  long  established  capitalists  of  En^and,  and 
the  natural  reaction  upon  those  classes  of  the  poverty  of  their 
rack-rented  countrymen  on  the  land. 

*^  EeaUA'*'  has  certainly  improved,  because  famine  and  pesti- 
lence have  for  the  time  ceased.  So  much  for  health  jMi/«Mf/; 
^odial  health  is  not  much  improved,  nor  can  it  become  so  tiU 
the  disturbing  causes^the  distracted  state  of  tlra  rdation  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  the  anomaly  of  the  Church  estab- 
lishment, and  the  glaring  defects  and  evil  of  the  poor  law,  are 
removed  by  remedial  legislation. 

"  WealiA  "  has  increased  in  a  small  ratio,  but  very  little 
beyond  what  the  watwpricea  for  our  agricultural  produce  hare 
occasioned.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  at  bottom  as  poor  is 
ever. 

We  must  also  differ  with  the  Census  Commissioners  as  to 
'^  He  meansMQ^fii6td  ulHmalelj  to  amiliaruie  tie  $odial  co^ 
Htm  (ffiAe people"  We  cannot  oonsider  as  sach  " most  fit'' 
means,  the  violent  reduction  of  our  population  and  the  increase 
of  large  grating  farms  in  the  place  of  their  homesteads.  The 
"  meanf  "  in  onr  minds  '^  most  fitted  to  ameliorate'^  their  socU 
condition  would  be  those  indicated  in  the  last  paragraph  to 
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one — that  which  traita  of  *'  social  health."  If  we  add  to  the^e 
the  more  frequent  and  longer  reaidences  in  Ireland  of  the 
owners  of  the  aoil  and,  thereby  the  spending  in  Ireland  of  a 
larger  proportion  than  at  present  of  the  monies  raiaedyr^w 
Ireland,  we  hare  atated  our  ''  meant/'  and  confidently  leave 
them  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

The  quotation  from  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan — that  *'  admirable 
•dmiiii8trator"(l)  in  whose  department  occurred  some  of  the 
moat  grievous  blunders  of  the  late  war — brings  not  a  little  to 
ttiiid  Pope'a  description  of  the  care  for  the  poor  manifested  by 
Ugh  dignitariea  in  hia  time, — 

'*  Lo  1  the  good  Bishop,  with  a  pious  idr 
Admiti  .and4eaee9  them^^FroYideaot^s  care  t" 

HfiTing  now  with  as  much  brevity  as  the  subject  admitted  of 
glanced  through  the  points  suggested  by  the  Census  Commission- 
ers for  eongratttlation  as  to  the  present  and  hope  for  the  future, 
we  shall  for  a  few  moments  put  their  report  aside,  in  order  to 
be  the  ksa  embarrassed  in  expressing  our  own  views. 

Parliamentary  and  newspaper  plausibilities  and  platitudesi 
no  matter  by  what  high  authority,  or  with  what  amount  of. 
solemn  and  oracular  pomposity  given  to  the  world — no  mat- 
ter bow  taken  up  ana  propagated — should  not  blind  the  man 
of  sense  and  heart  to  the  real  question  at  issue,  and  its  only 
real  sidution.  They  should  not,  and  on  calm  and  full  and  ma- 
tufo  ddibenition  they  surely  eannot,  blind  him  to  the  fact,  that 
^  prosperity'  ia  not  compatible  with  the  export  of  food  of 
whieh  the  napleaa  producers  cannot  retain  their  needful  share ; 
thai  s  system  fraught  with  such  anomalies  as  those  in  1822, 
lM7»aud  other  of  our  famine-years,  when  vessels  bearing  the 
QAtmeal  charitably  subscribed  in  England  for  the  starving  Iriah, 
were  crossed  upon  their  passage  by  vessels  bearing  away  large 
Irsights  of  com  and  live-stock ,/9yms  Ireland  j — that  a  state  of 
thinga  which,  in  the  endeavor  to  reduce  to  practice  the  pet 
theofT  or  nostrum  of  the  day,  of  turning  Ireland  into  the  grazing 
sad  cmrf^tgrm  of  England,  must  ever  come  in  collision  with 
physiolpgieal  laws— ever  be  in  antagonism  to  the  natural  in- 
crease of  ppnlation,  and  have  its  best  and  only  prospect  of  even 
temporary  success,  in  the  hideous  chances  of  a  famine-driven 
emigration, — that  such  a  system  and  such  a  state  of  things  caa- 
not  be  held  to  furnish  any  sound  or  just  grounds  for  congratu- 
lations and  hope ;  but  rather  must  appear  to  involve  a  mou- 
itrona  contravention  of  the  beneficent  designa  of  the  Creator ! 
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There  is  no  question  about  the  momentary  ease  of  tbc 
present  time.  The  war-prices  and  var-eipenditure  in  a  coon- 
try  where  low  prices  and  every-day-diminishing  expenditare  and 
increasing  money-drains  had  previously  been  the  rule — the 
much  reduced  land  and  labor-competition — (reduced  by  the 
removal  of  more  than  two  millions  of  the  laboring  dass,  by 
death  or  emigration) — these  circumstances,  coupled  with  the 
plentiful  harvest,  have  combined  to  give,  as  we  say,  a  momeu- 
tary  ease.  Transitory  themselves,  their  effects  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  transitory  also.  And  even  while  in  fall  vigor  of 
operation,  there  is  a  sad  amount  of  destitution  and  misery  in 
many  parts  of  the  land  ! 

We  have  no  intention  nor  desire  of  evading  the  subject  of 
the  Encumbered  Estates'  Act,  and  its  actual  and  prospective 
operation  upon  the  fortunes  of  Ireland.  The  monetary  state- 
tics  belonging  to  this  subject,  as  given  in  a  recently  published 
return  from  the  "  Slatisties-offic^'  of  the  Encumbered  Estates' 
Court,  may  be  summed  up  pretty  much  as  follows,  in  roond 
numbers,  viz : — 

Total  amount  of  funds  distributed  up  to  )  «-.  ^  ^qq  qq^ 
the  present  time  ...  »..         f  '      ' 

Funds  in  hands  of  the  court  1,400,000 

Provisional  Credits,  fee,  not  yet  paid  in    ...  300,000 

Total     £18,200,000 


A  small  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  internal  ciredatkm 
of  the  country,  by  this  redistributing  process,  though  not  by 
any  means  to  the  extent  represented  by  those  figures,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  inconsiderable  deduction  for  monies  paid  to 
mortgagees  out  of  Ireland.  But  the  chief  effect  is,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  of  the  country — not  a  large  portion  as  yet,  but 
one  that  is  increasing  and  will  increase-^is  being  set  free  bom 
the  trammels  of  old  encumbrances  which  tied  up  the  hands  of 
owners,  even  where  the  latter  had  the  greatest  desire  to  improve. 

Four  chief  benefits  were  predicated  of  the  working  of  the 
Encumbered  Estates'  Act,  by  the  more  satiguine  of  its  advocates 
in  this  country.  It  was,  according  to  them,  to  have  for  one  of 
its  directest  consequences,  the  creation  of  a  class  of  small  landed 
proprieiors  in  Ireland.  Secondly,  it  was  at  least  in  so  far 
to  diminish  absenteeism,  and  to  cause  rents  not  only  to  be  speot 
at  home>  but  to  be  spent  in  improving  the  land.    Thirdf?,  it 
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was,  by  substiinting  generally  a  solvent  for  an  insolvent  pro- 
prietary, to  do  away  with  one  of  the  great  cauBes  for  rack-renting 
and  laudiord-exaciiou,  and  thus  to  give  the  tenantry  of  Ireland 
a  chance  of  being  allowed  to  hold  at  a  profit  rent,  and  an  encoa« 
ragemeiit  to  lay  out^  instead  of  hoarding  in  savings*  banks,  &c., 
what*  little  money-capital  they  might  have.  Fourthly,  it  was 
(by  the  operation  of  the  three  foregoing  postulates,  and  by  that 
of  the  general  improvement  of  Irehmd  resulting  therefrom)  to 
increase  the  employment  and  the  remuneration  of  labor. 

The  first  of  these  benefits  has  not  taken  place  to  any  per- 
ceptible extent,  and  if  it  should  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  what  has  been  and  is  every  day  happening  in 
England,  namely,  the  gradual  absorption  of  small  properties  by 
purchase  and  sale,  compelled  or  voluntary, into  the  larger  estates 
of  their  rich  neighbours.  The  second  has  been  to  a  small,  and 
very  small,  extent  achieved  in  one  of  its  branches,  that  of  a 
redaction  (infinitesimal^  of  the  amount  of  rental  in  the  hands 
of  absentees.  In  the  other  branch  the  progress  made  is  also 
very  small — ^inasmuch  as  with  the  very  oest  intentions  in  the 
world  a  man  cannot,  unless  a  large  capitalist,  lay  out  money 
on  land  immediately  after  the  heavy  outlay  for  its  purchase. 

The  owners  of  the  properties  in  reference  to  which  the  fi« 
nancial  operations  already  quoted  of  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Commissioners  have  taken  place,  were  of  course  to  that  extent 
relieved  of  embarrassments,  or  have  had  more  solvent  parties 
substituted  for  them.  But  whatever  the  reason  may  be  the 
**  improvements"  so  confidently  anticipated  have  proved  but 
very  partial  indeed,  save  in  the  direction  least  favorable  to  the 
tenantry,  namely,  in  that  of  an  increase  oi pasturage  instead  of 
an  increase  of  cultivation ;  and  there  being  of  course  nothing  in 
the  Encumbered  Estates'  Act  (nor  in  any  other)  to  restrict  the 
power  of  ejection  of  tenantry,  or  in  any  way  to  compel  a  mo- 
deration of  rack  rents,  the  one  has  continued  to  occur  and  the 
other  continued  to  be  wanting  though  nearly  as  sorely  required 
as  ever. 

There  is  a  fact  of  no  little  discouraging  significance  which 
is  beginning  to  be  generally  known,  and  therefore  may  with  the 
less  reluctance  be  mentioned  here.  Lands  that  had  been  freed 
wholly  or  partially  from  incumbrances  are  beginning  to  be 
charged  again^  and  the  instances  oii]\\%2kT^  rapidly  multiplying. 
We  trust  some  Irish  member  of  Parhament  will  in  the  approach* 
ing  session,  move  for  a  return  on  this  subject,  and  cause  the 
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truth  to  be  made  known  free  of  exnggeratioiify  or  eoncwJincnU. 
It  must  be  evident  that  if  this  prooeea.  goes  on  to  anj  bugc 
extent— and  consideriog  the  whole  social  and  eooBomic  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  we  aee  nothing  even  to  impede  each  a  midt— 
the  so-called  *'  land  revolution**  will  fdl  tadly  short  indeed  of 
what  was  predicted  of  it. 

We  have  not  apaoe  here  to  extend  our  brief  review  of  its  opsn- 
tion  further  than  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  farmer  dasf,  that  so 
security  being  provided  by  the  act,  or  as  we  have  said  by  aaj 
other,  for  the  enjoyment  by  the  farmers  of  the  fruits  of  their 
industry  and  enterprize^  they  naturally  abstain  from  risking  tU 
loss  of  their  little  capital  by  investing  it  in  '^m{ffovements*'  which 
they  may  not  call  their  own ;  and  the  additiotial  employmeat 
that  the  making,  entertaining,  &c.  of  those  improvements  woiU 
give  to  the  labouring  population,  is  thus  necessarily  vitk 
held. 

Thus  not  as  regards  any  one  of  the  four  pdnts  stated  <m 
which  the  Encumbered  Estates'  Act  has  been  l^d  up  asaffud- 
ing  good  promise  for  the  future,  can  we  see  reason  to  ooacar 
with  its  more  sanguine  applauders, — neither  as  rq^ards  the  in- 
crease of  small  proprietors  in  fee-— the  sensible  £minatioDo( 
absenteeism,and  increase  of  iom^  expenditure, — the  sobstitOtMs 
upon  a  large  and  permanent  umie  of  solvent  forinsdnsl 
proprietors,  with  the  collateral  advantage  of  a  lenfwUfnmm 
on  the  tenantry  in  consequence  of  the  more  independent  dresa- 
stances  of  their  new  or  enfiranehiied  landloros, — ^nor  fini^i 
as  regards  a  substantial  increase  in  the  employment  aad  pqr 
of  laoor.  A  temporary  and  transitory  improvement  is  all  (hat 
We  can  allow,  or  that  can  with  any  amount  of  ingenuity  be  shown 
to  exist.  In  short,  there  is  a  ^'  momentary  ease'*  as  we  have 
before  said,  but  not  to  a  desree  to  warrant  any  great  smooat 
of  congratulation,  and  indeed  not  such  as  to  give  solid  groosdi 
for  better  hope  in  the  future.  To  us  that  future  appeals  ofe^ 
clouded,  and  for  the  considerations  that  follow* 

Taking  the  simple  fact  of  the  inevitable  increase  of  popaktioiv 
we  cannot  see  how  their  renewed  pressure  upon  the  land  ia  to 
be  obviated.  If  the  available  land  of  the  country  has  bees 
inc^ased  by  reclamation,  it  has  been  so  far  as  the  people  aie 
concerned  more  than  proportionably  diminished  by  the  qaantitf 
thrown  into  **  grazing  farms/'  There  is  no  symptom  of  (heiii* 
crease  and  spreading  of  mannfacttires  to  give  employae&tto 
the  surpius  agriculturists.    There  is  no  suggestion  bow  ti" 
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means  are  to  be  snnplied  to  or  aoqnired  by  the  people,  for  the 
purchase  of  that  "oetter  description  of  food/  which  they  are 
exhorted  and  lectured  to  eat.  There  has  been  no  such  influx 
of  English  capital  or  liberation  of  Irish  as  to  provide  funds  for 
the  larger  and  more  general  employment  and  remuneration  of 
labor,  and  no  encouragement  nor  even  common  security  held 
out  to  the  farmer  classes  to  spend  money  in  making  improve- 
ments, lu  fact,  as  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  now  stands, 
it  would  be  insanity  for  them  so  to  act.  Finally,  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
extreme  subdivision  of  the  soil,  whenever  and  wherever  the  gaps 
in  population  are  filled  up.  For  more  than  a  century  there 
has  been  an  active  and  most  stringent  legislation  directed 
against ''  sub-letting/'  but  it  has  sons  on  notwithstanding,  as  in 
the  absence  of  other  sources  of  subsistence  the ''  surplus^'  popu- 
lation, as  it  has  been  called,  had  to  have  recourse  to  the  parcel- 
ling out  of  the  land. 

We  now  turn  awhile  from  considerations  of  the  present  and 
speculations  on  the  future  to  some  views  of  the  past,  brought 
under  attention  by  the  Census  Commissioners,  chiefly  in  their 
**  report  on  deaths."  Before  quoting,  as  we  intend  to  do,  from 
the  text  of  the  interesting  and  valuable  '*  first  volume  "  of  this 
Report  (Part  V.  of  the  Commissioners'  blue  books)  we  think 
it  miglit  be  the  directest  way  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
labors  and  research  of  those  gentlemen,  if  we  lay  before  the 
reader  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  elaborated  contents  of 
that  volume : — 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  (PART  V.  VOL.  L) 

SECTION    1, 

BarJy  Becordi  of  Pestilence. 
The  Pre-christian  Period, 
The  Historic  Period. 
The  Scientific  Do. 
Origin  of  Written  Irish  History. 
Heroic  or  Bardic  Period. 
Chro&oWy  of  the  Irish  Annals 
Annals  ofTighernach,  Ulster. 
Clonmacnoise,  InnisfaJlen, 
Chronicon  Acotoram. 

Annals  of  Kilronan,  Connaught,  Bo^le,  and  of  the  Pour  Masters. 
The  Book  of  Conguests. 
Irish  Version  of  Nenuius. 
Annals  of  Multifernan,  Glynn  and  Camden. 
(Then  follow  six  or  eijht  others,  besides  "  Chronicles"  and  "  Acta.") 
Richard  Stanihurst^  Writings,  Holinshed. 
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Countj  Histories  and  Annals. 
Irish  Phrsicians  and  Hospitals.  &c. 
Dublin  Bills  of  Mortality. 
Meteorological  Records. 
Tables  of  •«  Oosmieal  Phenowena." 

Pestilences  and  Famines,  twenty-six  here  enumerated,  inelodiBg 
the  modern  Influenssa*  Cholera,  and  Potato  Rot. 
The  last  General  Potato  Fulure. 
Famine  and  Pestilence,  1846-50. 
(Twenty -one  items  under  this  bead) 

SECTION  n. 

Analysis  of  the  Table  of**  Cosmical  Phenomena.** 
••  Meteorology,  Weather  and  Seasons." 
(BloTen  items  under  this  head.) 

SECTION  III. 

Reports  on  Deaths  in  Hospitals,  Infirmaries,  and  Asylums. 
(EleTen  Tables  under  this  head 

SECTIONS  IT.    T.    YI. 

Deaths  in  Prisons,  &c. 

SECTION    VII. 

Analysis  of  Tables  of  Pestilence  and  Deaths,  (65  pages) 

SECTION   Till. 

Forty  Pages  of  Special  Sanitary  Report  on  Dnblio. 

The  foregoing  list  of  topics,  with  a  not  very  long  appendii 
and  index,  occupy  560  pages  of  a  blue  book,  much  of  which 
is  in  small  print. 

The  kind  of  "  History  of  the  PoUto"  which  is  given  at  page 
237  (et  seqj  has  interest  in  itself,  but  more  in  the  Ught 
it  throws  upon  the  condition  of  our  people  at  varioos  times. 

History  dates  the  introduction  of  the  potato  into  the  Britiah 
Isles  at  about  1586— and  Toughal  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  the  res- 
denceofits  introducer.  Sir  waiter  Raleigh,  is  named  as  the  spot 
whereon  it  was  first  cultiTated  about,  or  prior  to  the  year  1609L  Bsi 
as  the  estates  of  Raleigh  passed  to  the  Boyle  family  m  that  yesTi  the 
potato  must  have  been  planted  before  that  period.  CluaiiBitfae 
botanist  of  Leyden,  says  uiq  potato  was  cultiTated  in  Italy  prior  to 
that  date,  and  Ouvier  denied  that  Europe  derived  the  potato  from 
Virginia.  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
stated  at  one  of  its  meetinffs  in  1693,  that  potatoes  had  been  introdoeetf 
into  Ireland  by  his  grand-father,  who  first  had  them  from  Sir  Wslter 
Raleigh.  From  Toughal  the  potato  subsequently  spread  orer  the 
country.  But  at  what  time  the  potato  became  a  staple  article  fiXHf 
food  of  the  Irish  people  is  a  question  upon  which  historic  evideiioeii 
not  so  clear.     The  subject  of  the  early  history  of  the  potato  enga^ 
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tbephilosopbical  mind  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  half  a  oenturv  un«e  ;*  yet 
notwithstanding  the  j;reat  learning  and  research  which  he  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  subject,  it  is  still  surrounded  with  so  much  difBonlty 
iks  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  speculation. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  introduction  of  the  potato,  com,  peas, 
auad  beanst  and,  possibly,  parsnips,  still  formed  part  of  the  food  of 
the  people  ;  and  from  the  researches  which  we  have  made  it  is  eyident 
that  its  cultivation  was  very  irregular  throughout  the  country,  some 
localities,  especially  in  Ulster,  having  only  adopted  it  generidly  with. 
in  the  memory  of  the  past  generation.  It  was  grcvm  in  rardens  as 
a  rarity,  used  at  table  as  a  deUcaey,  and  described  by  herbalists  as  an 
introduced  exotic ;  hut  we  do  not  find  any  warrant  for  betiewng  that 
it  was  at  aH  evUhated  by  the  people  as  a  general  article  offo<jd  until 

from  the-  end  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  asserted^ **  that  notatoes  were  ordinary  food  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  before  the  time  of  tne  Oommonwealth,"  because  they  were 
introduced  at  a  supper -table  ^  f  but  in  1663  Mr.  Boyle  exhibited  some 
specimens  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  and  read  before^that  body 
a  letter  from  his  gardener  at  i  oughal  (the  cradle  of  the  potato),  in 
which  he  describes  this  esculent  as  **  very  good  to  pickle  for  winter 
salads,  and  also  to  preserve.    They  are  to  be  gathered  in  September, 

'  before  the  frost  doth  take  them  ;"  and,  after  describinp^  the  best  mode 
of  culture,  he  contiuues— ''  I  could  speak  in  the  praise  of  the  root, 
what  a  good  and  profitable  thing  it  18,  and  might  be  to  a  common- 
wealth, could  it  generally  be  experienced,  as  the  inhabitants  of  your 
town  can  manifest  the  truth  of  it.''^  It  would  appear  from  this  passage 
that  the  potato  had  not  then  become  an  article  of  common  food 
amongst  the  Irish,  even  around  the  locality  where  it  was  first  culti«> 
vated  ;  we  are,  therefore,  the  more'  surprised  at  finding  Sir  William 
Petty,  in  his  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland  (a  work  believed  to  have 
been  written  in  1672,  although  not  published  until  1691),  enumerating 
among  the  articles  of  food,  *'  potatoes  from  August  till  May  ;  muscles, 
cockles,  and  oysters  near  the  sea ;  eggs,  and  butter  made  very  raucid 


*  Transactions  of  the  Hortksultural  Society,  Vol.  I.,  for  1812;  read 
May  7th,  1805. 

t  See  "  An  Account  of  an  Irish  Quarter,"  printed  in  1654,  and  quoted 
by  T.  Croflon  Croker,  in  his  "  Popular  Songs  of  Ireland,  with  Introduo- 
iiont  and  Notes,"  where  several  authorities  relating  to  this  subject  are 
quoted.  Gterrard,  the  English  herbalist  of  1597>  is  one  of  the  first  authors 
who  alludes  to  the  potato,  and  after  him  Richard  Bradley,  f.r.8.,  in  his 
**  Planting  and  Giudeniog,"  published  in  1634.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  March,  1662,  a  letter  was  read,  containing  a  proposal 
for  "preventing  famine,  by  dispersing  potatoes  throughout  all  parts  of 
England  ;**— this  subject  is  alluded  to  in  Evelyn's  Sylva.  Threlkeld,  the 
Iri&  Botanist,  described  the  plant  in  1726,  and  says  we  had  it  through 
Thomas  Herriott.  See  also,  upon  the  subject  of  the  potato,  in  article  on 
'*  The  Food  of  the  Irish,'*  in  the  DublinUnirersity  Magazine  fbrFebruary, 
1654,  and  Mr.  M*  Adams'  learned  paper  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture  for  1834-5. 

X  See  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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bjr  Jceepiag  in  bogs."*    The  present  great liuKnriao  of  SngUnd  weeld 
lead  UB  to  believe  tbat  the  potato  vaa  cultivated  is  Ireland  to  lacb  in 
extent  as  to  iDflaence  the  character  and  feelings  of  the  people,  w 
early  as  1669  ;  and  he  certainly  has  authority  for  the  statement  ;t  for 
.in  Tom  Durfey's  '<  Irish  Hudibras,"  published  in  the  May  of  that  year, 
the  esculent  is  frequently  referred  to ;  and  after  the  arrival  of  WiuiaB 
III.,  the  natives  are  said  to  have  been  prevented  enjoyipg  tbsir 
"  Banni-clabber  [thick  milk]  pottados."  Jolin  Dunton,  likewise,  in  lib 
"  Conversation  in  Ireland,"  published  in  16d9,  desCTibes  the  InA 
cabin  in  his  day  as  having  benind  it  "  the  garden,  a  piece  of  grooid 
sometimes  of  half  an  acre  or  an  acre,  and  in  this  ia  the  tun-stsd, 
their  com,  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  sheaves  of  oata,  and  as  nodi 
peas,  the  rest  of  the  ground  is  full  of  their  dearh^beloved  potstoei, 
and  a  few  cabbages.'*    Again,  describing  the  habits  of  the  people 
generally  from  Galway  to  Kilkenny,  he  says,  <<  Boonj-Clabber  and 
Mulahaan,  alias  sowre  milk  and  ohoak-cheese,  with  a  £sh  of  potstoei 
boiled,  is  their  general  entertainment ;"  and  in  the  **  keens"  of  tbst 
day,  silusion  is  made  to  the  '^pigs  and  potato  garden.**    Moreorer, 
John  Hau|^ton,  who  published  bib  **  Husbandry  and  Trade-in  1689, 
when  describing  the  fi;rowth  of  the  potato  in  Ireland,  s^s,  it  bsi 
"  thrived  very  well  and  to  good  purpose,  for  in  thw  succeedmg  wta, 
when  all  the  corn  above  ground  was  destroyed,  this  ac4>portedthas; 
for  the  soldiers,  unless  they  had  dug  up  all  the  groiuMi  where  tbej 
grew,  and  almost  sifted  it,  could  not  extirpate  them."    And  tlwfl  k 
adds,  *'  now  they  begin  to  spread  all  the  kinirdom  over.**    The  potsto 
was  not  adopted  equally  early  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  lodii- 
tricts  of  Ulster,  not  more  than  two  generations  backt  potatoes  were 
seldom  used  after  harvest.^    The  potato  was  introduced  from  Irelsod 
into  Lancashire  about  1633,  and  that  was  the  first  district  of  £i|^- 
land  in  which  it  was  *<  extensively  cultivated.    It  was  there  the  du- 
ease  styled  the  curl  first  made  its  appearance  in  1778 ;  before  wlueh 
period  it  was  altogether  unknown.*'§  "  Without,  however,  eztendiiii^ 
this  notice  of  the  potato  to  too  ffreat  a  length,  hj  quoting  the  variwi 
authorities  bearing  upon  the  subject,  or  critically  analyzing  the  in- 
genious speculations  of  writers,  we  may  remark  that, — as  all  modan- 
experience  has  proved  the  potato  to  be  one  of  the  most  fickle  lo  its 
growth  of  any  Tegetable  cultivated  to  the  same  ezteDt,  the  sost 
ukely  to  suffer  from  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  and.the  most  fiaUs  to 

*  The  suhjeeiof  this  *«bQg  butter,*  alluded  to  b/  Pet^,siidabo 
mentioned  in  the  Irish  Hudibras,  has  been  as  yet  but  partially  iaverti- 
gated,  although  large  quantities  of  it  have  been  found,  and  nany  speo* 
mens  preserved  in  museums.  ¥rom  what  we  have  been  able  toeifiect 
respectiaff  it,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  aeseftioos  of  PieCty  aad 
DuH^,  that  this  butter  was  buried  at  the  end  of  the  seTenteenthocstsiy. 
8ee  a  curious  account  of  the  TaUom  diket  in  Lucas  iaoobsoo  Detail 
«*  Description  of  the  Ishmds  and  iBhaUtBnts  of  Foeioe."ie7fi.  Keribr. 
ther  information  on  this  subject,  see  also  Mr.  Wilde's  psner  is  tbc 
Prooeedingsof  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  for  1366. 

t  llacauiaj'to  History  ofEngiand,  VoL  JU.,  p.  IM,  aadYeL  IV.if  "<^' 

±  M^fiJdmtn's  "Hislorfof  CarrickfiBsgus." 

§  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia. 
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diaeaie— -had  it  been  cultlTfttad  in  Ireland  to  rach  an  azlent  as  to 
eonatitute  tha  most  material  portion  of  the  food  of  the  people,  its 
failures  would  have  been  noticed  in  faistorj,  eontemporaneousiy  with 
those  other  losses  of  food  which  have  been  so  frequently  recorded 
aiiiee  the  middle  of  the  soTenteenth  oentnrj.  As  already  stated*  the 
potato  was  introduced  into  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  we  have  no  proof  that  it  was  so  extensively  planted  as  to 
becM>me  a  staple  article  of  human  food»  and  to  displace  com  to  any 
eirtent,  until  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centwrj.  The  fir^t 
gr«at  destruction  of  the  potato  crop  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1739 
^-40,  and  was  attributed  to  the  early,  very  severe,  and  long-continued 
froat  of  that  period.  There  had  been  a  very  wet  summer  and  autumn 
in  1 789 ;  and  although  the  frost,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  its  destruction,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  potato  failures 
in  1739,  '40,  and  1741,  were  not  altogether  attributable  to  the  severity 
of  the  winters*  A  century  ago,  improvidence  and  bad  agriculture 
were  more  marked  than  in  the  present  day ;  and  thus,  when  the  great 
froat  broke  out  in  the  November  of  1739,  and  which  increased  in 
intensity  during  the  following  month,  it  found  all  the  potato  crop  not 
already  used,  m  the  ground,  either  undng,  or  in  pita  with  such  a 
loose  covering  of  earth  as  was  penetrable  to  the  froat;  and  thus  it 
was  said  that  the  potato  crop  was  destroyed  in  one  nfght.  Three 
hundred  thousand  people  are  stated  to  have  perished  of  famine  re- 
aulting  from  this  failure.  Even  in  1741  the  neople  were  cautioned 
against  eating  potatoes,  which  were  believed  to  be  diseased,  and  likely 
to  produce  disease  in  man. 

It  appears  then  that  whatever  may  be  the  supposed 
depraved  taste  of  our  population  in  our  own  times,  the  Irish 
people  of  former  days  required  no  lecturing,  nor  8Courgin|[  hj 
famine  and  pestilence,  to  induce  them  to  eat  other  food  oesides 
the  potato*  "  For  a  long  time  after  the  introduction  of  the 
potato,^'  sajs  the  extract  we  have  just  given,  *^  eorn^  peas,  and 
aeoMS,  and,  possiblj,  parsnips,  itiU  formed  jmH  of  the  food  of 
the  people.  It  appeurs  too  that  whereas  theorists  of  the 
present  day  are  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  potato — (we  have 
headrd  and  believe  that  at  a  meeting  some  years  ago  of  a  certain 
society  in  Ireland,  much  in  favor  with  rich  agriculturists,  a 
potato  phint  was  exhibited  labelled  "The  Upas-iree  of 
Ireland  "  1) — there  were  writers  equally  forward  to  recommend 
it  formerly,  as  in  the  letters  alluded  to  in  the  notes  to  the 
foregoing  extract — letters  written  in  1662  and  166S  to  the 
£oyal  Society  of  London. 

The  eighteenth  century  brought  the  potato  into  general  use, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  impoverishment  of  the  people 
and  of  the  country  diminished  their  consumption  of  other  food« 
For  a  long  time  Irish  industry,  aided  by  the  goodness  of  her 
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soil  and  climate,  maintained  a  stout  fight  against  the  ravaging 
effects  of  civil  war  and  legalized  plunder;  resisting  even  the 
effects  of  Strafford^s  misgovernmeut  in  the  early  part  of  tk 
seventeenth  century,  of  the  wasting  civil  wars  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and  the  ungenerous  and  cruel  legislation  against  her 
commerce  in  Chanes  IPs  reign. 

^*  I  have  discouraged,"  wrote  Strafford  to  his  master,  Charles 
I.  in  July,  1686,  'Hhe  clothing  trade  of  Ireland,  and  will 
discourage  it,  in  regard  it  would  trench  not  only  on  the 
clothing  trade  of  England  so  as  if  the  Irish  shoald  manafactore 
their  own  wool,  which  grows  in  very  great  quantities,  we  (the 
English)  shoald  not  only  lose  the  profit  we  made  now  bj 
in-draping  their  goods,  but  his  Majc^sty  lose  extremelj  bj  htt 
customs.  And  in  conclusion,  it  might  be  feared  they  might 
beat  us  out  of  the  trade  itself  by  underselling  us,  which  thej 
were  able  to  do." 

In  Charles  the  Second's  reign  passed  the  12  Cbas.  II.,  chi|i 
4,  prohibiting  our  export  of  wool  to  England  ;  next  the  15 
Chas.  IL,  chap.  7,  prohibiting  our  cattle  export  thither,  and 
all  valuable  export  trade  to  the  Colonic;; ;  then  the  2£  and 
28  Charles  II.,  forbiding  all  valuable  import  trade  ^»  the 
Colonies  to  us.  The  destructive  agency  of  civil  war  was  again 
called  into  action  in  the  period  1688-91 ;  and  the  moment  it 
was  over,  legislation,  not  less  injurious  to  the  commetcial 
interests  of  the  country,  began  again,  with  the  1st  William 
and  Mary,  chapter  32,  the  7  and  8  William  III.  chapter  ^t, 
and  finally  the  10  William  III.  chap.  3.  The  result  is  thos 
described  by  the  historian  Barlow  : — 

''Irelana  had  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  improvement 
to  the  admiration  and  envy  of  her  neighbours,  till  it  was  again 
laid  waste  by  the  revolutionary  wars  under  William  III.,  and 
even  from  this  calamity  it  was  recovering  with  astonishii^ 
quickness.  But  the  effects  were  permanent  of  the  restridti^ 
laws  then  passed — insurmountable  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  inhabitants,  the.  navigable  rivers  vai 
multitude  of  harbours  of  Ireland.'* — Barlow,  Vol.  /,  p.  290. 

Here  then  we  have  the  cause  only  too  lamentabl;  patent 
and  unmistakeable,  why  the  better  articles  of  food  b^  to 
t]isappear  out  of  the  dietary  of  the  Irish  peasant,  aud  the 
potato  to  "displace  com  from  the  end  of  the  sevcnleeulh 
century." 

The  Laws  punishing  the  profession  and   practice  ol  Ik 
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Catholic  Beligion  as  a  crime,  and  plundering  and  persecuting 
its  votaries — the  "  Penal  Laws/'   as  they  are  generally  called, 
added  their  mischievous  operation  to  that  of  the  evil  legis- 
lation already  spoken  of.  Catholics  were  thereby  prevented 
from  acquiring  property  in  laud,  or  even  retaining  what  they 
bad,  save  in  small  portions  and  as  tenants  at  will ; — from 
parsning  trade  or  any  business  in  corporate  towns ;  from  all, 
even  the  humblest,  situations  of  emolument,  and  were  mulcted 
on  every  pretence  and  all  possible  occasions.    As  they  formed 
the  great  bulk  of  the  nation,  the  economic  derangement  re- 
suiting  from  these  repressions,  and  restrictions  upon  their 
industry  and  enterprise  was  of  course  very  great,  and  affected 
the  whole  body  politic.      The  difference  of  religion  too  be- 
tween the  recognissed,  that  is,  the  ProUitant  proprietors  of 
land    and    their   Catholic    tenantry,    embittered    the    rela* 
tions  between  them,  and  aggravated  the  consequences  of  the 
(x>ntinnally  increasing  pressure  of  population  upon  their  sole 
means  of  employment  and  subsistence,  that  supplied  by  the 
holding  of  small  parcels  of  land.    Back-renting,  with  all  its 
train  c^  misery  and  wretchedness^  became  the  rule,  and  de» 
terioration  of  agriculture  and  a  further  diminution  of  national 
wealth  necessarily  followed.     Under  all  these  circumstances 
there  can  be  no  just  ground  for  wonder,  that  the  people 
ceased  to  live  and  feed  as  well  as  fonnerly  ;  and  until  the  yet 
remaining  results  of  those  evils,  and  the  continued  operation 
of  such  among  them  as  still  subsist,  shall  be  obviated  or 
counteracted,  it  is  in  reality  little  other  than  a  mockery  of 
the  people^s  sufferings  to  talk  about  "  persuading  them  to  eat 
better  food  I'' 

We  find  ourselves  under  an  exceedingly  great  temptation 
here  to  quote  from  successive  writers  and  commentators  on 
the  state  of  Ireland  during  the  last  150  years,  in  further  il- 
lustration of  the  evils  which  bad  legislation  and  misgoveru- 
ment  have  inflicted  during  that  period  upon  Ireland ;  but  to 
do  so  at  any  length  would  be  in  fact  to  write  a  history  of 
that  period,  and  would  swell  the  present  paper  far  beyond 
any  reasonable  dimensions.  Not  to  go  back  so  far  as  Sir 
Wm.  Petty,  (founder  of  the  fortunes  of  the  present  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  though  not  his  direct  ancestor,)  and  to  other 
writers  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  17th  century,  we  have 
Swift,  Thomas  Prior,  Primate  Boulter,  &c.,  in  the  earUer  part 
of  the  succeeding  century,  bearing  their  witness  to  the  evils 
at  work  and  the  evils  they  were  producing.     Swift  speaks  of 
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The  iatolemble  htrdsliipA  we  He  under  in  tyerr  braadi  of  omr 
trade,  by  which  we  we  beeome  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawm  of 
water  to  our  vigorous  neighbours.  The  idleness  of  manj ;  but  ^ 
is  an  effbct  of  the  former,  created  by  Englidb  misrule.  A  great 
cause  is  that  E^ptian  bondage  of  cruel»  oppreesing  and  oofctooi 
landlords,  by  which  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  broken  and  autde  for 
ala?er^,  the  Ikrmers  and  cottagers  throughout  the  kingdon  bd^ 
to  all  intents  and  purposM  as  real  beggars  as  tlKMe  to  when  we 
cire  our  charity  in  the  streets,  and  those  cruel  landlords  are  eroy 
lay  unpeopling  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  very  melancholy  reflection 
that  such  a  country  as  ours,  which  is  capable  of  prodaciog  ail  tUo^ 


neeessanr  and  meet  thin^  convenient  for  li#e,  sufficient  for  four  tinet 

tiie  ouober  of  its  inhabitants,  should  yet  be  under  the  heAviast  load  of 

miaery  and  want,    Sw/t't  Workii  VoL  d^lO,  4ro»,  4c. 

•  «  •>  •  •  «'•• 

We  are  at  no  loss  to  point  out  the  sources  of  our  misfortooes-. 
no  country  labours  under  so  wasteful  a  drain  of  its  treasure  u 
Ireland,  without  the  least  value  returned.  There  ia  not  in  hkt^fj 
an  instance  of  any  one  country  paying  so  large  a  yearly  triboti  t* 
another.   (Prior,  1729.J 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe  which  produces  and  exports  m 
great  a  ouantity  of  beef,  butter,  tallow,  hides  and  wooI«  as  Irelasd 
does,  ana  yet  our  common  people  are  very  p<M>rly  clothed,  iro  barefost 
half  the  year,  and  very  rarel?  taste  of  that  flesh  meat  win  w&ick  ve 
so  much  abound.**    fjuif  of  Ab$ent€eif  1 789.^ 

•  •#•••• 

"  While  neither  money  nor  ^oods  go  out  of  England  for  Irish  ex- 
ports to  England,  nor  for  Irish  exports  on  En^ieh  accoant  eke* 
where,  they  «re  find  bp  th§  espettdUurg  of  irisA  BtioUi  m  Ei^lai 
The  drafta  from  Ireland  by  those  who  spend  the  rents  of  Umt 
Irish  Estates,  &c.,  in  England,  the  monopoly  of  wool  and  profits  od 
other  trades  on  which  we  restrict  the  Iruh,  amount  to  milUoas. 
(BrUa\n's  Commercial  Interest,  M^^.J 

If  one  reflect  on  the  great  advantages  Ireland  has  from  its  nto* 
ation  for  trade,  the  number  and  ezoellencv  of  its  ports,  the  cle- 
mency and  healthfulness  of  its  climate,  the  fertilitv  of  its  soil,  the 
convenience  of  its  rivers,  &c.,  kc,  we  should  conclude  it  one  of  the 
happiest  kingdoms  on  earth.  But  reflect  what  little  use  Orai 
Britain  has  made  of  these  advantaffes.  She  has  wretchedly  m- 
managed  our  trader  so  as  to  impoverish  ua  and  our  tiUsgei  lossto 
starve  ua.-^e  has  sent  &w»y  our  wealth  and  goods,  made  oor  no- 
bility and  gentry  absentees,  and  instead  of  a  gainful  trade,  htDdj" 
craft  arts,  &c.,  ke.,  we  have  been  made  UtUe  better  than  eos- 
temptible  drovers  and  butchers  for  others.  *  *        * 

(Maddai's  Befleetiom  amd  MUMtdwAnu,  1736»  ^  9.") 

*•  The  Popery  Laws  were  equally  repugnant  to  humanity  and  good 
policy.  The  first  great  principle  of  government  ought  to  b«i  ^ 
make  every  subject  of  the  State  as  usenil  to  it  as  possible;  it  is  va* 
possible  for  Papists  to  become  such  under  their  present  ciroomitsactf/ 
(1773.) 


XIm  Ptoifli  incur  penalties  for  foreign  education,  yet  are  sot 
allowed  education  at  home — they  cannot  be  pbjsiciand,  lawyere^ 
aoldiera — If  they  become  traders  and  mechanics,  they  scarcely 
enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens.  If  farmers*  they  shall  not  improTe, 
^^ht^  duetmraged  hy  short  timitatiim  o/tenure,aaiA  yet  there  is  complaint 
of  the  dnlluett  and  laziness  of  a  people,  whou  ipirii  is  rntrained 
yhtnm  ^xerHon,  and  ipAos^  industry  has  no  reward  to  excite  U,  (Seare* 
tary  HiUckuuan*$  Account  of  Ireland,  1773.J 

Sestrained  at  every  step  by  the  recollection  of  oar  limits  we 
bave  not  only  had  to  abbreviate  considerably  the  few  passages 
we  have  given,  but  to  omit  many,  from  other  writers  and  au- 
thorities all  tending  the  same  way.  And  under  similar  pros'* 
sure  we  pass  over  more  than  60  years  from  the  last  ilate  quoted 
to  come  to  modem  expressions  of  opinion. 

We  prefeee  them  with  saying,  that,  although  a  better  nnder- 

atanding  of  the  real  and  {)ermBnent  interest  of  all|  has  pat  aif 

end,  in  so  lar  as  these  coantries  are  concerned^  to  riolations  of 

free  trade  and  nataral  right  in  matters  of  commerce  and  matual 

ezohange,  the  ^eeia  of  the  old  injurious  laws  have  not  passed 

away,  nor  above  all  h$s  the  wasting  money-drain  from  Ireland 

ceased.       Absenteeism  is  greater  than  ever ;  Irish  taxes  have 

been  largely  increased,  while  Pubtie  E^endiiure  in  Ireland  has 

largely  diminishedy  as  her  comparatively  small  amount  of  manu* 

factures  has  only  locally  and  partially  increased  (in  the  North 

of  Ireland)  the  drain  of  money  for  articles  imported  from  Eng-. 

land,  which  in  a  better  state  of  things  we  might  produce  und 

sell  cheaper  at  home,  has  of  course  not  been  reduced. 

The  *'  IMvon  Beportr  p.  1  £  of  the  ''  Digest,''  publiAed  in 
1847,  says : — 

'^Tfae  deep  evil  in  wl)ich  all  others  appear  to  have  their 
source  is,  the  disproportion  in  the  various  districts  of  Ireland 
between  the  demand  and  the  supply  of  labor.  And  the  re- 
medy must  be  the  Removal  of  thin  Disproportion.'' 

On  the  heels  of  this  declaration  came  the  Famine  and  its 
direful  altendaats  and  followers ;  and  now  in  the  ninth  year 
since  tihe  above  was  written,  we  see  and  acknowledge  that  the 
famine  &c.,  have^  to  a  certain  extent,  "  removed  this  dispropor- 
tion.'* But,^r  how  long?  And,  what  other  and  better 
agencies  did  the  Devon  Commissioners  propose,  or  have  any 
other  Commtssioneis  since  put  forward  P 

The  Devon  Report  fnrtlrer  specified  as  points  to  be  attended 
to,  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  ills  of  Ireland — 

**  The  importance  and  absolute  necessity  of  iecuring  to  the 
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occupier  some  distinct  mode  of  Femaneration  for  permaneot 
improvements.  The  want  of  this  was  confessedi  and  it  is 
eqaally  wanting  at  the  present  day.  Parliament  has  neglected 
to  apply  a  remedy  in  this  case,  and  manifests  no  dispos&o 
to  approach  the  task.  The  Beport  states,  and  truly,  tlat  "the 
master-evil,  poverty,  proceeds  from  the  fact  of  occapiers  vith- 
holding  the  investment  of  capital  and  labor  from  the  ample 
and  profitable  field  for  it  that  lies  within  their  reach,— tbb 
withholding  being  attributable  to  a  reasonable  disindinatioo  to 
invest  labor  or  capital  on  the  property  of  otiieis  without  ae- 
curity  for  remuneration  for  the  investment." — -pp.  155— &,&€. 

There  are  very  many  similar  passages  in  various  other  puts 
of  the  Devon  Beport,  but  what  we  have  quoted  is  enougli  (o 
shew  that  the  want  of  security  or  protection  to  the  tenant  was 
as  great  an  evil  when  Lord  Devon  drew  up  hisreport^  as  in  \k 
days  of  Swift,  of  lAr,  Secretary  Hutchinson,  or  other  wiiten  of 
the  last  century  from  whom  we  have  quoted  before. 

And  what  says  Mr.  Shannan  Crawford,  of  the  present  time. 
We  find  the  following  in  a  letter  of  his  just  published,  addn»- 
ed  to  the  Dublin  Freeman* $  Journal,  on  the  subject  of  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  qaesttOD. 
It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  premise  that  the  opinioQ 
of  such  a  man — one  who  has  so  deeply,  intimately  and  for 

i^ears  studied  the  question,  has  a  thoroughly  practical  koor. 
edge  of  it,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  tenant  class  generallr, 
and  by  his  admirable  conduct  in  his  capacity  as  a  large  laodfil 
proprietor,  has  so  undeniably  proved  the  rectitude  and  nneerity 
of  his  intentions,  is  entitled  to  every  respect,  although  wenuj 
not  go  with  him  in  all  the  details  of  the  remedial  measores  he 
has  from  time  to  time  proposed,  and  (bat  he  may  well  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  unimpeachable  witness  upon  the  state  of  tk 
country. 

There  was  never  a  period  when  it  was  of  more  importiiMe  to 
urge  forward  a  settlement  of  the  land  question,  if  there  be  ti»t 
great  progressive  movement  in  agricultural  improvemtnt  vbicfa  is 
represented  to  be  in  action,  then,  in  order  to  sUmulate  its  operttioD, 
tenant  security  becomes  infinitely  more  necessary  for  its  farther  ad- 
vancement— and  now  more  especially  requires  the  exertioni  ohhe 
friends  of  that  questions  because  its  enemies  avail  themselres  off  i- 
aggerated  statements  of  the  improvements  of  Ireland  to  argue  Hut 
any  such  measure  is  not  required^that  Ireland  is  prosperii^  vfr^ 
out  it.  I  believe  that  there  are  several  districts  in  which  ^ncultur- 
al  improvement   has  progressed  under  fostering  landlords,  andl 
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^3so  admit  the  evidence  of  general  improvement,  iu  ao  far  as  that 
%%ere  are  fewer  paupers  on  the  poor's  rates  and  better  wages  for  the 
l«U>ourers  on  tke  land  where  labour  U  required*  But  I  never  can  feel 
^assured  of  national  improvement  tiU  I  see  it  accompanied  with  tome  evi- 


€ience.ofa  revival  oflreland^s  exhausted  population.  I  should  like  to 
^nd  the  working  man  replaced  upon  the  soil;  not»  as  before,  a  mi^er- 
mble  cottier,  renting  conacre  from  a  grinding  middleman,  but  holding 
liis  piece  of  land  under  the  head  landlord,  so  circumstanced  by  ten- 
ure or  otherwise  as  to  give  him  full  security  for  the  value  of  his  labour 
expended  on  it,  and  drawing  from  it  an  independent  support  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

In  place  of  this  I  fear  that  the  exterminating  and  consolidating  sys" 
tern  is  largely  operating.  It  is  the  fashionable  doctrine  to  call  this,  im- 
provement; but  the  extermination  of  human  beings,  and  the  substitution  of 
brute  animals  for  the  human  race  on  the  soil  of  Ireland,  is  not  an  iiH' 
provement  gratefiil  to  my  mind*  I  fear  that  some  of  the  facts  disclosed 
•B  the  last  agricultural  statistical  return  give  evidence  that  this  system 
is  progressing.  We  find  stock  of  all  kinds  increasing,  while  cereal  crops 
are  deereasing-^ut  more  especially  with  regard  to  sheep  a  vast  increase 
in  their  number  ampears  since  1852.  This  is  the  great  stock  ofthegra- 
aner;  whUe  theptg,  the  cottager's  stocky  declines  in  its  number,  I  con* 
Jeee  I  have  an  apprehension  of  the  undue  extension  of  the  grazing  f^s* 
tern,  wMck  in  Ireland  can  onlu  coexist  with  a  reduced  or  exterminated 
pepulationf  thus  impairing  the  national  resources  for  every  purpose 
vmek  requires  the  application  of  human  power.  I  wish,  therefore,  to 
see  the  real  agricultural  farmer,  whether  large  or  small,  stimulated 
to  improve  the  soil  by  some  law  or  system  of  letting  which  will  se- 
cure him  in  the  fair  profits  of  the  labour  and  capital  he  expends, 
and  thusy  by  increasing  production  and  increasing  the  demand 
for  Imboor,  to  supply  the  means  of  sustaining  and  employing  a  reno- 
vated population. — *'  Freeman* s  Journal^*  Oct.  15/A,  1856. 

If  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  had  never  said  or  written  anything 
save  the  foregoing,  he  would  jet  have  deserved  well  of  his 
coQutry.  There  is  more  pith,  and  matter,  and  trutli^  and  va* 
lue  ill  those  two  paragraphs,  making  together  but  a  short  page, 
than  in  all  the  long  speeches  and  disquisitions  about  Ireland 
that  have  been  spoken  and  made  by  ministers,  or  opposition, 
since  the  famine  of  1846 — 5 1  forced  the  more  frequent  and 
particular  consideration  of  Ireland  upon  Parliament,  or,  we 
fear  we  may  add,  at  any  time  previous.  We  have  italicised  two  or 
three  pas:»ages  which  deserve  special  attention  —a  degree  of 
attention,  it  is  perhaps  vain  to  expect  from  an  English  govern- 
ment of  any  party,  while  there  are  so  many  underlings  of 
office  to  interpose  with  plausibilities,  and  specious  statements, 
that  act  as  opiates  to  the  political  conscience. 

Limited  as  was  the  space  we  could  give  to  the  endeavor^ 
and  hurried  and  compressed  as  our  remarks  necessarily  have 
been,  we  cannot  but  think  we  have  succeeded  better  than  the 
47 
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Census  Commiesioners,  in  assigning  causes  for  the  deplorable 
fact  that  the  people  of  Ireland  have  "  Pmsfed  to  one  tpe- 
cies  of  food  atone !^  and  that  a  species  so  disastrously  and 
fatally  precarious. 

The  whole  matter  treated  of  in  the  ''  Census  Ecport"— at 
least  with  very  minute  exception  indeed — ^is  of  a  deejJy  pain- 
ful  nature;  and  therefore  we  have  no  right  or  pr^t  to 
shrink,  merely  on  account  of  its  giving  us  pain,  from  touch- 
ing upon  any  particular  part  or  parts  of  it  that  come  fairly 
within  the  scope  of  out  review.  Amongst  these,  the  question 
of  the  sufficiency^  or  otherwise,  ofeffoH  made  to  miiigaU  the 
calamities  of  the  famine,  appear  to  have  a  prominent  place. 
In  reference  to  this,  the  Commissioners  say : — 

To  alleviate  the  misery  consequent  upon  tbia  awfhl  famine,  ik 
moii  strenuous  efforts  which  haman  sagacity,  ingenmUy,  and/arwgit, 
could  deviae  were  put  in  requisition.  The  British  Government 
granted  millions  in  loans  and  gifts.  Private  benevolence  tikrodsit. 
out  the  British  Isles  supplied  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pouids ; 
the  country,  (Ireland)  through  the  Poor  Law  Unions,  tucd 
itself  to  the  utmost  of  its  capabilities;  the  colonies  of  Omt 
Britain  poured  in  their  contributions  ;  and  every  civiKzed  eooatn 
of  the  world  sent  its  oifbring  of  food  or  money  to  dimimsb  the 
amount  of  human  misery  then  existing  in  Ireland. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  all  the  latter  pari  of 
this  statement.    Private  benevolence  throughout  the  three 
countries  nobly  did  its  work — the  Colonies  most  charitabiT 
and  generously  assisted,  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  sercni/ 
European  nations,  including  even  the  Turh.     America  was 
not  behind  hand  either,  in  her  contribution.    It  is  also  imef 
and  pre-eminently  true,  that  Ireland  ''  taxed  herself  through 
her  Poor  Law  Unions  to  the  utmost  of  her  capabilities.''    The 
British  Parliament  took  good  care  she  should  do  that.    Bat 
the  British  Parliament  did  not  itself  maie  "  most  strennom  tf- 
forts*'  to  alleviate  the  "  misery"  of  the  time.     So  early  as  the 
autumn  of  ]  846,  the  loss  of  food — of  the  food  of  the  peopk  of 
Ireland — was    calculated    to    amount    in    money-value  to 
£16,000,000,  and  the  British   Parliament  expended  a  sum 
amounting  to  little  more  than  a  million  and-a-haif,  to  alleviate 
the  sudden  and  dreadful  destitution.     In  1847,  the  amount  of 
loss  was  nearly  trebled,  and  the  British  Parliament  voted  (ami 
with  great  difficulty  was  induced  to  vote) — a  niggard  sura  of 
eight  millions.    Some  eight  or  nine  years  before,  it  had^  with  a 
generosity  which  was  honorable  to  itself,  but  totally  undeserved 
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by  tiM  Kcipients^  given  freely  no  leas  than  twenty  millions  of 

money  to  the  slaveholders  of  the  British  West  Indies  who  had 

iK>  claim  in  morality  or  jostice  to  compensation  for  the  loss  of 

their  slaves  by  Emancipation^  but  rather  were  criminal  for 

having  ever  held  human  beings  as  property.    For  the  starving 

and  perishing  Irish  there  was  far  less  consideration — the  eight 

or  ten  millions,  (in  the  two  years,  1846-7),  was  the  total  som 

Parliament  gave  to  them  :  and  so  long  as  there  seemed  a  pos* 

sibility  of  getting  any   portion  of  it  repaid  the  screw  was 

vigorously  applied,  and  all  propositions  of  farther  advances  were 

indignantly  and  insultingly  scouted.    We  do  not  allode  to  the 

iUuaoiy  proposition  of  Lord  Qeorge  Bentinck  made  for  a  party 

purpose.    The  *^  Sixteen  millions ''  scheme  which  he  proposed 

vonld  really  have  eSiected  less  than  what  was  otherwise  done. 

Ai  the  veiy  utmost  noi  more  than  four  millions  a-year  were  to 

be  expended,  whereas  the  sum  actually  voted,  was  made  avail- 

able  ai  onoe  to  the  fullest  extent  the  immediate  emergency  re^ 

quired,  and  the  delays  were  avoided  which  a  change  and  re- 

dection  of  ministers,  and  an  organization  of  the  Bentinck-Hud- 

sotn  railway  scheme,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  got  to  work,  woald 

inevitably  have  occasioned.     But  we  do  allude  to  the  scornful 

rejection  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  and  really  practical  and 

ianeil  suggestions  of  the  popular  Irish  members. 

We  do  not  want  to  give  more  credit  to  the  latter  than  they 

really  deserve,  nor  to  cast  more  blame  upon  others  than  is 

rightly  to  be  charged.    There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  on 

the  first  sudden  announcement  of  the  impending  calamity — 

announcediust  at  the  end  of  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1846, 

EagKsh,  oootcbj  and  Irish  members  alike-^and  men  of  all 

parties  and  persuasions  who  had  the  means   or  opportunity  of 

expressing  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  were  totally  at  fault  as  to 

what  was  to  be  done.     A  reference  to  Hansard's  volume  for 

the  latter  part  of  that  session  will  shew  how  completely  puzzled, 

in  short,  our  legislators  were,   and   how  crude,  vague,  and 

hesitating  their  suggestions  of  measures  of  remedy.    Under 

these  circumstances  the  efforts  of  the  Oovernment  really  did 

them  credit,  and  confessedly  were  of  service,  so  far  as  they 

went.    At  any  rate  there  was  scant  fairness  in  criticizing 

them,  after  the  sudden  emergency  which  they  at  least  partially 

met,  was  over  for  the  time,  and  especially  the  criticism  is 

unfair  on  the  part  of  those  who  really  liad  nothing  better  or 

other  to  propose.     Nor  is  the  inadequacy  of  after  measures— 
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those  adopted  in  tbesucceedingjearsi  aground  forexdasiTeblame 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  day ;  for  without  dreaming  of  exonenitii^ 
them  from  a  portion  of  the  censorei  and  a  heavy  portion  of  it, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind^  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
got  with  great  reluctance  to  go  even  so  far  as  the  ministerial  pbn 
proposed,  and  that  any  attempt  to  go  farther  would  eertadtf 
have  been  indignantly  rejectedi  as  was  proved  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  subsequent  suggestions  and  enlarging  amend* 
ments  we  have  before  mentioned  that  proceeded  from  popular 
Irish  members,  were  treated  by  the  House. 

When  speaking  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government  we  should 
not  omit  to  mention  the  great  stimulus  they  received  from  the 
earnest  humanity  of  the  then  Ijord  Lieutenant,  the  lamented 
Lord  Besborough,  and  his  Chief  Secretary,  the  iUght  Hon.  Mr. 
Labouchere.  If  it  had  lain  within  their  power,  far  moif  ex- 
tended measures  of  relief  would  have  been  carried  oot  in 
Ireland,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  would  have  been 
saved. 

We  cannot  omit  the  following  general  description  by  ih 
Census  Commissioners  of  the  state  of  things  that  had  to  be 
dealt  with  : — 

Some  idea  of  the  destitution  may  be  formed  from  the  facts  that  od 
one  day,  the  3rd  of  July  1847— out  of  a  population  of  about  eight 
millions,  neariy  three  miliums  received  food  gratuUinuJy  from  tiie 
relieving  officers,  and  in  addition^  as  many  as  99,920  raikmt  were 
sold  at  a  moderate  cost  to  those  who  were  unable  to  procure  food 
otherwise: — that  the  Public  Works  afforded  In  March  1847,  emploj. 
ment  to  734,000  people;  and  that  there  existed  131  Workhoiues, 
with  their  Auxiliaries  and  Hospitals,  giving,  within  the  space  of  two 
years,  shelter,  food,  and  raiment,  to  1,027,602  persona,  and  at  one 
period  800,000  were  relieved  daily f  at  the  charge  of  the  poor-rates:— 
that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  eleemosynary  institutions,  207  tern* 
porary  fever  hospitals,  through  which  passed,  during  1847  and  '848, 
as  many  as  279,723  persons,  were  erected ; — and  that  an  emigration 
amounting  to  very  nearly  a  million,  occurred  in  six  years.  .  .  ^itii 
all  efforts  to  relieve  famine  and  avert  disease,  hundreds  died  from 
actual  starvation  ;  thousands  wasted  away  in  the  poor-hooses,  aod 
thousands  also  perished  from  disease  induced  by  despondeocy  of 
mind  and  prostration  of  physical  strength !  .  .  These  detaib  will 
afford  some  notion  of  the  extent  of  destitution  and  disease  whieb 
devastated  Ireland,  leaving  extensive  districts  of  It  uncultivated,  sod 
presenting  the  most  desolate  appearance. 

It  is  but  fair,  after  the  remarks  we  have  made  on  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  measures  of  relief,  to  give  the  statement  of  ihem, 
which  the  Commissioners  have  erobtdied   in  Part  Y.  of  their 
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^R«port.     And  it  is  a  more  pleasing  act  of  justice  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  stating  what  was  done  by  private  benevolence. 

''Advances  nearly  amountin^i^  to  £10,000^000  were  made  by  Par- 
liament ;   Local  and  Central  Belief  Associations  distributed  suras 
-which  could  not  have  fallen  very  far  short  of  a  million  and  a-half  as 
estimated  by  the  "Friends  or  Quakers-Committee."  Sir  C.Trevelyan 
thus  estimated  it:— 

Advances  under  9  Vic,  c.  7, — 9  and  10  Vic,  cap.  107. 
"  Labour  Bate  Act";  and  10  Vic,  c  7.  ("  Tempo, 
rary  Belief  Act,")  ...  ...  jC6,967,420 

Loans  for  Building  Workhouses,       ...  ...  1,420,780 

Debts  6f  Distressed  Unions,  ...  ...  300,000 

GranU  by  Parliament,  1845-9.  ...  ...  844,521 


Total,     JE9,532,72l 
Arterial  Drainage  and  Land  Improvement,    1846-8, 

under  Board  of  Works,  ...  ...  1,191,187 

X  10.700,000 

Of  these  advances,  &c.,  the  following,   however,  have  been 
partially  and  are  to  be  fully  repaid,  viz  : — 

Workhouses,      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £1,420,780 

Drainage  and  Land  Improvement  ...  ...     1,191,187 

Certain  Votes  under  Board  of  Works  ...  ...         300,000 

Bepayments  under  Labour  Bate  Act  ...  ...         250,000 


£3,161,967 


The  actual  amount,  therefore,  of  bond  fide  grants  given  to 
Ireland  in  her  dire  necessity,  was  less  than  eight  millions  I  This 
was  the  full  extent  of  the  "  liberality  and  generosity"  of  the 
British  Parliament.  Not  one  half  of  the  estimated  amount  of 
Ireland's  loss  in  the  very  beginning  of  her  visitation,  the  au- 
tumn of  1846.  And  we  confidently  say,  that  if  there  be  an 
error  in  our  calculation,  it  is  on  the  side  of  exaggeration  of 
those  "  gifts/*  and  not  on  that  of  diminution. 

Now  iot private  exertions  : — 

When  the  potato  failure  of  autumn,  1846,  became  known,  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  London  opened  a  subscription  ;  and  the  Bri- 
tish Association  for  the  relief  of  extreme  distress  in  Ireland  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  was  formed  on  the  6th  of  January,  1847.  A 
**  queen's  letter"  was  issued  with  the  same  object ;  and  the  24th  of 
March  was  appointed  by  proclamation  for  religious  obserfances  *'  in 
behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  brethren,  who  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  kingdom  are  suffering  extreme  famine  and  sicKness.'*  .  .  . 
The  remotest  stations  in   India — the  most  recent  settlements  in 
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Canada,  contributed,  and,  £6*25  was  satttcribed  by  Britisb  rtsi. 
dents  in  Mexico.  The  sum  collected  under  the  qiMen'a  iettor  v» 
£171,533 ;  by  the  British  Associations  £263,251.  Five-siitbs  of 
these  sums  were  sent  to  Ireland,  the  other  one-sixth  to  the  High. 
lands  of  Scotland.  The  National  Club  in  London  collected  £17,S^. 
The  C«nerai  Relief  Committee  for  all  Ireland  collected  (in  Ir^M), 
upwards  of  £50,000,  independent  of  £10,000  in  cash«  and  an  equl 
value  in  food,  sent  them  from  the  sum  raised  by  the  qaeen*!s  letter. 
British  North  America  sent         ...  ...  ...        £12,463 

United  States     .,.  .,.  ...  5.852 

British  India      ...         ...  ...  ...  ...  5,674 

Cape  of  Good  Hope      ,.»  ...  ...  ..  %M 

Australia  ...  ...  ...  %SB3 

Ireland  herself  (independent  of  local  std)scriptton8)  9,888 

Detached  subscriptions  in  England  ...  ...  8,885 

The  Society  of  Friends  collected  and  were  sent,       ...         166^000 
of  which  £108,651  were  spent  on  food,  and  £5,000  to 
£10,000  was  the  value  of  clothes  sent  from  America  vid 
England.    The  ''  Ladies  Belief  Association  for  Ireland*' 
raised  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         £11,465 

South  America  •.  ...  ...  ...  772 

The  Military       ..  ...  ...  386 

Scotland,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Gibraltar, 

The  Channel,  West  Indian,  and  Ionian  Islands     .-  1^168 

Irish  Relief  Association,  including  £17,782  from  England, 
£151  from  Ireland,  France  £1,390;  luly  £2,708;  Bri. 
tish  America  £2,821  ;  United  States  £847  ;  India 
£5,947;  West  Indies  ;^  1,043  ;  Australia  £2,314;  and 
£508  from  Military,  Pensioners,  and  Constabulary.  4^800 

(;).p.  286—288,  vol.  v. 

The  statement  of  the  foregoing  account,  as  we  copy  it  from 
the  "  Census  JReport"  appears  to  want  some  clue  to  explain 
whether  the  double  entries,  if  we  may  so  tall  them,  for  ▼»- 
rious  parts  of  the  world  represent  repeated  contribationa^  or 
are  simply  different  modes  of  classing  the  same  items. 

We  observe  that  Turkey  has  been  omitted  in  the  piieoediag 
enumeration  of  our  foreign  sympathisers.  The  Sultan  U 
Turkey  contributed  the  splendid  donation  of  one  thoosaiKi 
pounds  sterling ! — besides  which  there  were  a  few  minor  soms 
from  private  parties  in  Constantinople. 

A  thoasand  other  details  of  interest  and  great  valae  can  be 
extracted  from  the  "  Census  Beport/'  and  its  pains-taking  and 
copious  Appendices*  It  has  not  been  iu  our  pwer  to  do  more 
than  (if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  expression)  iummatiie  the 
leading  and  principal  of  them.  But  the  results  of  the  Com- 
missioners* most  intelligent  and  indefatigable  labors  ate  not 
such  as  can  be  discussed  and  dismissed  at  one  renew  of  the2D| 
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and  would  require  and  r^ay  many  and  many  a  aeareiiug 
before  anything  approaching  to  justice  could  be  done,  or  those 
labors  be  adequately  appreciated.  Indeed  there  is  haurdly  one, 
if  there  be  one,  subject  connected  with  Ireland,  from  the  moat 
interesting  archeeologieal  and  philob^eal  matter  supplied  to 
the  Commissioners  by  those  whom  they  no  more  than  rightly 
designate  ^  the  eminent  Irish  scholars/'  Dr.  O'Donovan  and 
Mr.  Eugene  Gurry,  M.E.I.A,  down  to  the  latest  statistics  of 
a  village  national  school,  that  is  left  untouched,  or  respecting 
which  information  is  not  given. 

On  one  point,  and  one  point  alone,  do  they  seem  to  be 
seriously  at  fault ;  and  on  that  point  tliey  only  share  the  fate 
of  a  multiiude  of  other  writers  and  public  men  of  the  present 
and  preceding  times.  We  allude  to  their  prognostieation  of 
the  coming,  fortnnes  of  Ireland. 

We  make  no  pretence  to  keener  foresight  or  better  success 
ourselves.  All  that  we  pretend  to  is,  to  see  more  reason  for 
donbting  the  efficacy  of  the  measures  and  agencies  to  which 
they  look  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  Ireland. 

We  admit  of  course  that  the  Encumbered  Estates*  Aet  was 
one  of  absolute  necessity  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  has  operated  beneficially ;  but  not  that  it  has 
raised  up  %  class  of  midXX  proprietors,  nor  that  it  has  anything 
in  it  to  check  the  tendency  of  projierty  in  these  countries  to 
agglomerate  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  rich  men« 
Neither  has  it  checked,  save  in  a  very  small  degree,  the  evils 
of  absenteeism ;  nor  has  it  caused  upon  the  property  of  ab* 
sentces,  or  of  residents,  any  large  increase  of  expenditure  for 
permanent  improvements. 

We  admit  the  increase  of  ^*  grazing  farms  ;*'  but  we  also 

deplore  it     With  Mr.  Sharman   Crawford   and  others    we 

cannot  bring  ourselves  to  rejoice  that  animals  are  supplanting 

men.' 

We  admit  an  improvement  of  agrioolture,  but  not  in  pro- 

Eortion  to  Great  Britain.  The  area  nnder  wheat  in  England 
as  increased  S6  per  eent.,  in  Scotland  35,  or  nearly  so  3  while 
in  Ireland  it  has  increased  bat  18  i  per  cent.  And  we  have 
before  quoted  from  page  xxxiii  of  the  Census  Beport,  that  the 
number  of  families  engaged  in  agriculture  has  deereased  from 
66  per  cent,  in  1841  to  53  per  cent,  in  1851. 

yfe  admit  a  diminution  of  small  holdings,  but  deny  tliat 
that  is  necessarily  a  benefit.     On  the  Continent  the  countries 
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that  are  most  prosperons  internally  are  those  in  which  the  laad 
is  in  a  great  nomDer  of  hands.  In  our  own  coanfry,  the 
counties  of  Armagh  and  Down  have  been  often  boasted  of  and 
held  up  as  examples  of  industry,  thrift,  and  prosperity ;  while 
the  county  Tipperary,  which  they  together  equal  in  extent, 
has  long  been  notorious  for  the  poverty  and  bad  condition  of 
its  people.  Yet  Armagh  and  Down  had  between  them  no 
less  than  25,885  farms  und^  5  aeres  in  area;  and  onl? 
2,174  farms  over  SO  acres;  while  Tipperary  had  but  13»000 
small  farms  and  SOOO  of  the  lai^r ;  and  this  before  the  Cunine 
and  the  great  emigration. 

We  admit  present  high  prices  and  of  course  we  admit  that 
there  has  been  a  good  harvest.  Both  those  eurcamatances 
being  necessarily  transitory,  cannot  be  of  much  value  to  tie 
'^  prosperity^'  argument.  And  we  r^et  to  say,  that  while  ve 
write  accounts  are  multiplying  of  the  fatal  spread  of  the  potato 
disease  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 

We  admit  of  course  the  fact  that  population  in  Ireland  is 
at  present  in  a  better  proportion  to  the  means  of  aubsistoiee^ 
than  before  the  terrible  ravages  of  famine  and  pestilence ;  bat 
we  see  no  sort  of  provision  made  nor  policy  inaugurated  where- 
by, when  population  increases  again,  as  increase  it  will  aod 
must,  a  corresponding  increase  shall  take  place  in  the  meam  of 
subsistence.  And  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  written,  and 
avowed  and  declared  of  the  expediency  and  desirabl^ess  of 
settling  the  distracted  relations  between  landlord  and  tenani, 
nothing  at  all  has  been  done  towards  that  end,  and  towards 
giving  the  farmers  of  Ireland  that  reasonable  security  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  results  of  their  own  industry  and  expenditure 
of  capital  without  which  they  would  be  little  he^t  than  in- 
sane if  they  expended  their  labor  and  their  money  on  the 
soil. 

The  breathing  time  which,  at  the  expence  of  so  much 
misery  and  suffering,  has  been  obtained  by  the  statesmen  vho 
control  our  fortunes,  is  fast  passing  away ;  the  old  evils  war 
eradicated  are  threatening  to  grow  up  anew,  ere  hug,  ranker  and 
more  obstinate  than  ever,  and  no  provision  is  being  made  to 
meet  them.  The  best  service  that  could  be  done  the  present 
or  any  other  set  of  men  holding  the  reins  of  power  alnd  res- 
ponsible for  the  destinies  of  this  country,  would  sorely  be,  not 
to  assist  in  lulling  them  to  sleep  with  sadly  unfounded  con- 
gratulations, but  to  waken  them  sharply  up  to  the  real  preca^ 
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riousoess  of  the  present  calm  in  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  to 
the  very  evident  symptoms  of  the  social  distractions  which 
may  be  slowly,  but  still  are  most  assuredly,  growing  and  threat- 
ening again.  * 


Note  on  page  850  of  the  foregoing  paper. 

Venr  many  aathorities  supporting  the  opinions  stated  or 
quoted  iu  this  portion  of  the  foregoing,  will  be  found  in  the 
papers  entitled  ''  The  Survey  of  Ireland/'  Irish  Quarterly 
Review,  Vol.  II.,  No.  6,  p.  217 ;  "  Bev.  Samuel  Madden," 
Vol.  UL,  No.  11,  p.  693 :  Ibid;  " Maguire  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Irish  Industry,"  p.  736.  Also  in  Tke  lUpeal  Prize 
Eaays :  Dublin :  Duffy,  1845 ;  in  the  Reports  of  the  Par^ 
liameniary  Committee  of  the  Loyal  NationalBq>ealAM80ciation  of 
Ireland,  3  vols.  Dublin  :  Browne,  1845 ;  and  also  in  one  of 
the  most  valuable  books  which  the  student  of  our  political 
history,  in  its  rise  and  fall,  can  read.  An  Argument  for  Ireland, 
By  John  CyCJonnell,  Esq.,  M.P.  Dublin:  Browne,  1847; 
Second  edition. — ^Ed.  I.  Q.  B. 


Art.  VII.— MR.  MIALL  AND  HIS  IRISH  POLICY. 

The  Liberator :  a  Monthly  Journal  of  the  Society  for  the  Likr- 
ation  of  Religion  from  State  Patronage  and  Control.  Xoi. 
l.ioXTLU.    London. 

The  Non-Oon/brmist,  THor.  12,  1S58. 

The  English  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Beligioa  from 
State  Patronage,  has  reached  that  period  of  existence,  wh^  the 
observer  in  politics  is  obliged  to  make  account  of  its  presesee 
and  action,  although,  perhaps,  he  may  not,  as  yet,  he  abk  to 
forecast  the  nieasure  of  its  success.  Nor  is  that  meeess 
altogether  matter  of  conjecture,  calculation,  or  experimeot. 
The  fruits  of  the  movement  have  been  early  but  not  tmripe; 
although  small  tliey  are  sappy  and  fall-favoured.  Engfamd, 
late  our  pupil,  is  now  our  mistress  in  political  agitatioD. 
When  a  trade,  a  manufacture,  an  adventure^  no  matter  where 
it  may  have  originated,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  geoius 
of  a  people,  its  development  will  be  thoroughly  national. 
The  system  of  agitation  invented  by  O'Connell  had  wondeifdl, 
though  often  secret,  affinities  with  the  English  character. 
Its  organization  was  practical  from  the  outset,  but  iu  Englaod 
herself  it  became  so  emphatically  English  aa  to  preserve 
hardly  a  trace  of  relationship  with  the  Irish  original.  Agitation 
in  Ireland  required  to  be  stimulated  by  eloquence,  to  be  amused 
by  wit ;  it  was  wayward,  pettish,  and  subject  to  intervals  of 
languor.  As  it  was  the  creation  of  genius,  it  never  coQd^ 
scended  to  work  for  mediocrity.  Like  the  bow  of  Ulysses  no 
humouring  could  supple,  as  no  strength  could  force  it,  until  it 
recognised  its  master's  touch ;  and  great  indeed  was  the  master 
who  could  collect  the  waste  and  straggling  energies  of  a  people 
like  the  Irish,  give  aim  to  their  irregular  impetuosity,  reani- 
mate it  when  spent,  and  check  it  when  violent,  reconciling  and 
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matcbing  its  opposing  dements  till  he  made  them  obedient  by 
habit  and  united  through  obedience.     But  the  organization, 
working  ander  this  influence,  although  as  perfect  as  the  m»- 
terials  would  admit  of,  was  necessarily  each  as  to  obey  no 
other  ieflasiice.    Before  CyConneU's  day  we  were  the  Basfai- 
fiazooks  of  polities ;  he  made  the  most  of  us,  but  we  are  Bashi- 
Baaooks  to*day,  uureclaimed,  though,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not 
irreidaimabfe.    We  start  upon  our  campaign  in  latfaer  imposii^ 
force ;  brandishing  the  aiost  dissimilar  bni  formidable  looking 
weapons;  bestriding  hoUiies,  wild,  and  often  freshly  caught; 
uttering  the  bravest  words,  pledging  the  most  indistfoluble 
umoii,  plighting  the  most  sacred  troth.     For  a  time  we  put 
our  gipsy  tendoacies  under  a  restraint  that  woald  be  heroic 
if  it  lasted.  We  have  not  of  course  forgotten  outBd[Tes  to  stone 
that  we  should  see  a  friend's  house  without  indistinct  sogges- 
tions  of  free  quarters  and  forced  eontributions ;  true  it  is,  at 
the  siglii  of  a  well  dressed  tiuTeller,  or  even  of  a  brotiserBadii 
in  a  lonesonae  place^  instinct  will  sp^,  and  we  feel  mechanically 
for  our  knives ;  but  in  the  end  we  do  contiol  ourselves  severely, 
and  are  virtuous  though  with  a  sigh.      Nature,  however,  soon 
has  her  way  for  she  is  stronger  in  our  leaders  than  in  ontr 
very   selves,     and    the     liistorian    of   the   war   has   early 
to  chronide  oor  doings  on  out  friends  and  on  each  other. 
No  one  is  unfiuniiiar  with  the  exploits  of  the  well  known  chief 
called  TaUei  iu  die  course  of  the  last  year.     He  came  to 
the  service  from  another  eoantry,  exactly  as  a  oounttyman 
of  bis  undertodiL  to  make  a  Macedonian  phalanx  out  of  the 
original  Bashis.     Agreeably  to  cnstom,  and  jost  as  Odoufil 
Glotterbnck  might  become  Sefid  Fasha,  he  took  the  name  of 
Tableij  onoe  bdbngiug  to  a  deceased  ioider  whose  armoury  he 
inherited,  but  who  living  overtopped  hitn  by  the  head  and 
shoukiers,  and  whose  palm  was  so  broad  that  the  lance  he  be- 
queathed was  too  big  for  both  the  hands  of  his  successor. 
Tailel  II.  came  to  his  command  with  uuexceptionabie  teBti<- 
monials ;  lie  had  letters  of  introduction  to  idl  the  authorities, 
but  nnfortunalely  he  soon  proved  a  more  decided  Bashi  than 
any  of  the  rank  and  file  he  came  to  drill.     His  first  attack  was 
upon  a  general  of^r  of  the  ?arliameatary  force,  Moore  by 
name,  with  whom,  in  the  language  of  that  corps,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in*  the  habit  of  acting.     The  polish  aad  temper  of 
that  officer's  weapon  are  generally  known,  but  the  place  was 
ugly,  the  road  slippeiy,  and  the  occasion  altogether  too  sedno- 
tive  for  the  weakness  of  a  Bashi.    liidM  U.  ventured  a  Uow 
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with  the  spear  of  Tablet  I.,  yea  and  got  pinked  with  tlie  edge 
as  well  as  beaten  with  the  flat  of  the  general's  sabre  Bat  kc 
was  neither  intimidated^  nor  reformed.  Thos  there  is,  in  tliese 
regions,  a  house  known  as  the  Catholic  University,  a  vaoim 
structore,  sheltered,  however,  by  venerable  names  vhik 
awaiting  the  growth  of  a  young  and  small,  but  floaiisfaiog 
plantation  by  which  it  is  surronnded.  Tablet  professes  an 
intense  concern  for  its  prosperity,  bat  the  Baahi-Baiook  is 
great  and  will  prevail  within  him.  He  has  freqnratly  to  pw 
the  phioe  in  the  course  of  his  expeditions,  and  never  does  lo 
without  attempting  to  break  a  window  or  chip  an  omameat^  if 
he  cannot  force  a  door,  or  scale  a  wall,  for  with  the  entire  forces 
mischief  is  only  less  a  passion  than  plunder.  We  migiit 
instance  another  celebrated  partisan  called  **  Naium^  vA 
promoted  equally  with  Tablet  to  the  place  and  name  of  a  pie. 
ceding  leader;  for  Natumis,  perhaps,  even  more  predaioiy 
and  irregular  in  his  habits  than  Tablet.  His  appeanoee  csa- 
not  fail  to  strike  the  least  observant  spectator,  sinoe  k 
carries,  in  the  most  conspicuous  place,  the  spoils  of  maoy  frieodi 
and  enemies.  He  has  a  German  silver  puzzle  from  Gurljfle,  % 
tatter  of  fustian  from  Meagher,  a  vinegar  cruet  from  Yietor 
Hugo,  and  a  metaphor  from  Castlereagh.  He  has  waylaid  aod 
attacked  his  brother  officer,  FreenuM,  and  has  totally  lostsigkt 
of  the  enemy  in  fencing  with  his  friends  generally. 

The  entire  list  would  carry  us  too  far,  but  no  one  can  say 
that  this  is  an  over-coloured  or  distorted  picture  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  Irish  politics,  or  that  upon  the  overthrow  of  tk 
O^Connell  influence,  political  society  did  not  drop  asttoder. 
It  would  be  desirable,  no  doubtj  and  profitable,  to  in?estigite 
the  more  immediate  causes  of  this  weakness,  this  paialjsis, 
this  decomposition  of  political  life.  They  are  to  be  iovrnd 
course,  to  some  extent,  in  the  national  character  itself  ^ 
principally  in  the  depravation  of  that  character  by  past  nzis- 
government,  and  by  the  actual  misconduct  of  those  vhox 
natural  duty  it  is  to  guide,  moderate  and  reform  the  temper 
of  the  Irish  mind.  At  all  events,  effective  agitatioa  in 
Ireland  has  died  out  because  the  success  of  our  moYemeDts 
is  far  too  intimately  connected  with  the  personal  qaalities  of 
our  leaders.  In  England  as  every  one  knows  it  is  far  other- 
wise. The  anti-com-law  league  was  modelled  to  a  grei^ 
extent  upon  the  various  Irish  associations  which  had  gone 
before  it,  but  neither  oratory  nor  wit,  nor  enthusiasm;  bad  a 
share  in  its  management.     The  league  altogether  resembled 
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the    Society  at  present  working  for   the   disendowment   of 
religion.    That  Society  is  governed  and  set  in  motion  by  a 
cool  and  resolute  purpose  to  compass  its  end  by    any    fair 
and  avaihble  means.     It  grows  out  of  the  ?olantary  consent 
of  earnest  men  to  work  together  for  a  common  object.     It  is 
not  swaddled  in  pledges  or  engagements;  it  is  not  tied  up  to 
the  letter  of  a  programme ;  it  extorts  no  sacrifices  from  its 
memben ;  it  appeals  to  their  interest  rather  than  to  their  virtue ; 
it  relies  upon  facts  more  than  upon  principles ;  and  is  willing 
to  fetch   a  circuit,  where  the   straight  road  is  beset.       A 
representative  character  it  must  have  to  some  extent,  as  it  has 
been  poshed  to  the  surface  by  public  opinion,  but  it  does  not 
assume  any  species  of  deputed  authority,  as  that  might  in-* 
volve  the  responsibility  of  making  bargains  or  agreeing  to 
compromises,  a  delicate,  dangerous,  and  ungrateful  duty.     Its 
great  strength  is  in  the  simplicity  and    distinctness  of  its 
object  and  its  office.     Its  obiect  is  one,  the  disendowment  of 
religion,  and  therefore  its  office  is  one,  the  promotion  of  that 
object.    It  does  not  regard  itself  as  a  contracting  party  enabled 
to  make  terms  ^ith  a  reh'gious  establishment,  for  the  society 
has  no  business  in  life  but  the  destruction  of  the  Establiith* 
ment.     The  operations   of   the    Society  are  just  the  dis- 
semination of  its  opinions  at  all  seasons,  and  their  appli« 
cation  wherever  that  is  possible ;  no  matter  how  trifling  the 
occasion,  or  how  apparently  unimportant  the  success.    The 
circuktion  of  tracts,  the  registration  of  opinion,   the  support 
of  a  journfd  exclusively  their  own,  the  supply  of  practical 
instruction  in  the  working  of  the  movement,  the  collection  and 
tabulation  of  all  desirable  statistics,the  promotion  and  publication 
of  lectures  upon  the  objects  of  the  body,  a  regular  scrutiny  of 
the   parliamentary  divisions,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of 
religious  equality — such  are  the  principal  modes   of   action 
adopted  by  the  Society,  whose  leading  publication,  the  *'  Libe« 
rator,''  has  completed  its  first  year  and  first  eighteen  numbers, 
representing  eighteen  months  of  existence.    The  operations  of 
the  Society  as  recorded  in  this  volume  are  nothing  wonderful ;  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  ambition  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  infant  prodigy.     It  no  way  courts  a  reputation  like  that 
of  baby  pianists  who  at  four  years  of  age  execute  brilliant  fan* 
tasias  and  derange  your  entire  nervous  system  with  variations  of 
the   ''  Camaval  de  Yenise,''  but  lose  all  attraction  when  the 
nature  triumphs  over  brandy,  and  the  infant  reaches  four  feet 
eight.    The  dimensions  of  the  Society  are  not  out  of  proper- 
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tion  with  its  years.  Sonewbai  qMure,  Iml  oompact^  sineirv, 
and  active,  it  is  graduaUy  filling  in.  The  qnesttona  at  pfCK&t 
diatarbing  the  Ghordi  E^bliabment  in  England,  and  ealiif 
into  the  compromiae,  by  which  alone  it  ezista,  are  dailj 
detaching  membera  from  its  oommunion,  and  whether  these 
taka  the  direction  of  Borne  or  Gene?a,  the  hands  of  the  aociety 
are  strengthened.  From  whatever  cause,  the  comnoanieantfl 
of  the  EstaUbhment  are  thinning  in  number.  A  Tnc- 
tarian  curate  insnts  upon  a  traveatie  of  Catholic  symbdisD), 
an4  a  tabk,  a  candleatid^,  a  hood,  a  flower-pot,  a  nathing, 
costs  him  half  hia  congregation.  The  odiona  emblem,  and 
pertiapa  the  offending-  minister,  is  removed,  but  the  congrega- 
tion will  not  return,  and  the  Society  for  the  diffendowment 
of  religion  has  zealous  adherents  in  the  new  diasenteia.  Sop- 
pose  on  the  otiier  hand,  a  peer,  an  influential  commoner,  sa 
eminent  lawyer,  a  great  lady,  an  archdeacon,  a  vicar,  a  feUov 
of  college,  paasea  over  toriia  BomanChurcbi  the  Establiabmeot 
has  perhaps  no  active  hostility  to  dread  from  liim,  but  its 
aupporters  are  diminished,  its  numbers  are  thinned,  altboogh 
in  a  degree  scarcely  perceptible;  and  above  all  that  esaspentMm 
is  increased,  which  will  eventually  lead  to  new  defeet«>ns,  aod 
give  additional  strength  and  prommenoe  to  the  leaders  of  vitat 
is  Called  the  voluntary  movement. 

The  society  is  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the  EstabtisfaaieDt, 
because  it  never  stumbles  from  impetuosity,  and  is  never  dis- 
appointed  from  being  over  aangttine.  It  makes  uptnactiritr 
what  it  wants  in  weighty  and  husbands  its  strength  for  the  oppor- 
tunity which  its  vig^mce  detectaor  itnagacity  provides.  Henceif 
ita  eScMfta  be  modest  they  are  at  least  succe^ful,  and  its  blows 
always  tell,  for  they  are  are  aimed  not  at  the  most  vital  bat  the 
most  exposed  parts'  of  the  Estabtishment ;  and  provided  it  inflict 
a  real  injuiy  it  finds  abundant  matter  for  gmtificttion 
althougli  the  injury  itself  be  small.  The  agitation  it  hat  for 
some  yeara  been  leading  against  church  ratea  is  an  instance  of 
this.  The  question  of  church  rates  by  no  means  involves 
the  principle  contended  for,  as  a  man  may  be  a  faithftil  son  of 
the  Estdiliahment  and  yet  vote  against  a  rate«  fiat  the  merit 
of  the  society  lies  in  having  appropriated  the  question^  »ik1 
cbthed  it  with  a  character  which  perhaps  did  not  originally  be- 
long to  it.  The  object  of  the  voluntaries  is  plainly  to  habiuufe 
bodies  of  the  people  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  EstaUishtnent, 
to  regard  this  opposition  as  a  normal  and  necessary  state  o! 
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thiogSy  and  to  acquire  a  oonvietion  thai  the' Establu^ment  is 
▼ulnerable.  Aoedfdirtgly  every  defeat  of  a  rate,  and  every  narrow 
eocape  from  defeat,  in  carefally  regiatered ;  the  progress  or  decay 
of  opporitkm  in  eveij  parish  is  noted  for  the  instoiction  of  the 
ptiblio ;  the  state  of  opinion  and  action  in  the  colonies  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  object  of  the  Society  are  all  collected  into  a  body  of 
date,  enabling  the  directors  of  the  movement  to  keep  it  well  in 
hand,  and  tnm  events  to  account  at  the  desirable  moment.  This 
is  clone  without  ang^,  agitation,  or  apparent  effort.  The 
Aft^toeiation  goes  to  its  daily  work  with  the  same  regnlarity,  and 
with  the  like  absence  of  excitementor  emotion  that  belongs  to  the 
man  of  business,  who  never  invokes  hisgods  or  appeals  to  his  own 
or  other  people^s  passions,  or  even  thinks  it  necessary  to  waste 
an  argument  when  he  presses  for  the  winding  up  of  a  dishonest 
and  decrepit  concern.  The  association  and  the  man  of  business 
have  their  wwk  to  do^^  and  they  both  do  it  without  question  or 
hesitation,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  matter  of  duty,  a  matter  of 
necessity,  their  part  in  life,  their  stock  in  trade,  their  reason  of 
exislence;  and  it  is  not  difficoltor  hazardous  to  predict  success 
for  an  association  of  this  kind  when  its  aim  is  just  and 
its  means  honorable* 

The  question  is  one  in  which  the  Irish  have  of  course  a 
more  immediate  and  a  more  than  common  interest.  They 
require  no  enlightenment  as  to  the  theory  or  working  of  the 
voluntary  system.  They  take  some  thirty  thousand  pounds  a 
year  for  the  edacation  of  their  clergy  as  a  matter  of  con-, 
venience,  but  as  a  matter  of  principle,  they  support  that  clergy 
at  a  cost  of  certainly  not  less  than  £400,000  per  annum,  and. 
anre,  we  believe,  a  thousand  times  more  averse  to.  Govern- 
ment handling  than  any  Protestant  in  the  Empire.  They  feel 
the  existence  of  the  Establishment  in  Ireland  to  be  a  blot  upon 
their  honour,  a  drain  upon  their  substance,  a  monument  of  con- 
quest, a  brand  of  inequahty.  Its  abolition  is  a  long  foregone, 
conclosiouj  and  as  soon  as  the  ability  of  the  Irish  will  come  ta 
match  their  strength,  there  is  at  once,  without  waste  of  breath. 
or  expenditure  of  ink,  an  end  of  the  Establishment.  It  will 
fall  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  truth  of  things,  because  it  has 
no  proper  place  in  nature,  no  function  in  the  economy  of  the. 
State — because  it  is  a  mere  nuisance,  a  naked  deformity.  It 
will  disapi)ear  because  it  has  no  life  from  the  blood  of  the 
country,  not  even  from  a  vice  in  the  blood ;  it  will  fall  because 
it  cannot  pretend  even  to  the  odious  but  undoubted  relation- 
ship of  an  excrescence ;  it  will  fall  because  it  is  altogether 
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foreign  to  us  and  to  onr  system ;  it  will  fall  because  it  is 
not  a  part  of  the  nation,  but  a  cap-and-bells  or  convipt's  jacket, 
the  emblem  of  our  folly  and  the  garb  of  our  servitude.  This, 
whether  expressed  or  suppressed,  has  been  the  feeling  of  the 
country  for  many  a  bitter  year,  and  will  continue  to  be  iu 
feeling  during  the  duration  of  the  Establishment  (ki 
friencw  the  English  voluntaries  will  therefore  undetstand  that 
what  is  a  principle  with  them  is  an  instinct  with  us.  As  toon 
as  it  shall  be  in  our  power  the  Establishment  most  filL 
Compromise  is  impossible ;  the  same  island,  according  to  the 
remark  of  an  authority  we  shall  quote  presently,  cannot  eootaia 
a  Catholic  people  free  to  work  its  will,  and  a  Protestant  estab- 
lishment  existing  in  defiance  of  that  will*  So  long  bs  tbe 
English  form  of  Protestantism  is  maintained  in  Ireland  as  sa 
established  religion,  so  long  will  the  members  of  that  conuDanioo 
be  looked  upon  as  a  garrisouj  and  its  ministers  as  gamson 
chaplains  and  no  more.  As  an  establishment  it  purports  to 
be  something  national ;  but  if  it  be  odious  as  a  reality,  it  is  ten- 
fold odious  as  a  fiction.  To  an  English  voluntary,  Chmtli 
establishments  are  suggestive  of  simple  injustice,  but  vitii  us 
the  idea  is  more  oompfex :  involving  literal  mnrder ;  robber;  as 
undoubted  as  ever  earned  a  baiter  upon  land  or  short  sJitifi 
upon  sea;  persecution  longer,  more  immoral,  and  mon 
ingenious  than  ever  a£Bicted  manor  outraged  heaven;  tim 
past,  the  memory  of  which  is  in  malediction  ;.  time  present 
that  overflows  with  insult ;  hands  lately  upon  our  throats ;  hdk 
still  in  our  pockets;  hands  filled  with  plunder ;  hands  filled  irith 
bribes ;  unappeasable  hatred  and  unquenchable  greed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  guard  against  being  supposed 
to  say  one  word  in  disparagement  of  the  established  form  of  Pro- 
testan  tism,  or  of  any  religious  confession.  With  its  doctrines  or 
morality  we  have  no  concern,  although  we  neither  ask  sor 
expect  a  similar  forbearance  from  its  adherents.  Onr  leimta 
would  apply  indifferently  to  any  religious  communion,  holding 
the  same  relation  to  any  other  country  that  the  English 
Establishment  does  to  cur's.  Happily  for  the  world  there  b 
nothing  remotely  like  it  any  where.  To  us  the  thirty-nine 
articles  are  objects  of  aversion,  only  in  so  far  as  they  outdo 
the  forty  thieves.  Any  man  is  free  to  set  faith  above  works,  vIk) 
has  the  negative  grace  '^  to  keep  his  hands  from  pickiog  sad 
stealing."  He  may  abjure  purgatory,  but  he  shan't  repudiate 
his  liabilties ;  he  may  teachi  for  aught  we  care,  the  tniiisaij- 
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Sration  of  his  soul,  but  we  shall  insist  upon  the  transfer  of 
our    property.      Nay,  more,  not  only  do   we   abstain   from 
saying  anything  disrespectful  of  any  form  of  religion,   but 
since  the  truth  must  be  told,  and  since  it  is  right  Mr.  Miall 
and   the  English  voluntaries  should  know  us  exactly  as    we 
are,  wc  feql  bound  to  say  that  our  preference  inclines  to  what  in 
England  is  called  the  Chorcbraan,  rather  than  to  the  Dissenter. 
There  is  more  con8anguinity,more  family  likeness  however  faint^ 
between  Catholic  and  Anglican  than  between  Catholic  and  Dis- 
senter.   The  very  pretensions  of  Churchmen  though  we  ridicule 
them;  their,  usurpation  of  our  name  and  orders,  extravagant 
a»  it  is ;  their  efforts  to  graft  themselves  upon  our  stock  ;  their 
clumsy  affectation  of  our  air  and  carnage ;    these  things 
alone  have  a  spice  of  incense  in  them,  not  displeasing  to  out 
pride.    But  it,  in  addition  to  this,  it  be  taken  into  account 
that  the  whole  circle  of  Catholic  doctrine  is  to  .  be  found   in 
the   works  of  English  divines;   that   the  EstabUshment    in 
England  is  for  us  a  nursery  of  clergy  more  accomplished  than 
anj  we  can  afford  to  educate  at  home ;  that  while  Oxford  is 
spared  we  can  laugh  at  the  disendowment  of  Maynooth ;  that 
the  Prayer-book  flows  from  the   Missal,  and  that  many  of  its 
students  act  upon  theaphorism  of  Lord  Coke,'*  Melius  esse  petere 
fontes  quam  sectari  rivulos :  "  if  all  this  be  taken  into  account 
it  will  easily  be  seen  that  our  hostility  is  not  to  the  Anglican 
religion,  nor  even  to  the  Anglican  Establishment  in  England ; 
bat  soldy  to  that  same  Establishment  in  Ireland.    Although 
agreeing  with    Mr.   Miall  as  to  the  superior  merit  of  the 
voiantary   system,    especially  in  an  Empire  such    as   ours^ 
we  are  not  such  abstracts  of  virtue  as  to  anticipate  with  any^ 
d^ree  of  pleasure  the  fall  of  the  Establishment  in  England ; 
and  if  it  be  a  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  Irish  iniquity^  we 
shall  rather  regret  it,  notwithstanding  our.  determination  that 
the  latter  must  fall  at  any  risk  and  at  any  cost.    On  the  con- 
trary, we  rather  hope  that  the  extinction  of  the  Establishment 
in  Ireland  will  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Establishment 
in  England,  by  the  removal  of  a  scandal  which  connects  her 
name  with  an  institution  more  incurably  vicious  than  any  which 
is  known  to  civilization.  Assuredly  we  have  no  particular  hosti- 
lity to  Anglican  Protestants.  In  England  all  that  we  consider  hope- 
lessly gangrened  is  sloughing  off  into  the  Salt  Lake,  the  Agape- 
mone  and  the  Surrey  Gardens;  while  we  have  on  the  other  hand 
positive  evidence  that  the  Bomeward  movement  called  Puseyism 
4» 
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is  not  on  the  decline.  We  do  not  like  the  Anglican  Estobfish* 
ment  the  less,  that  it  is  plainly  dying,  that  its  only  sisns  of 
life  are  symptoms  of  dissolution,  and  that  if  it  be  bnt  allowed 
to  die  naturally,  our  interest  in  the  succession  will  greatly  in- 
crease. 

We  have  been  perfectly  candid  with  Mr.  Miall.    We  are 
satisfied  to  work  with  him  for  tlie  extinction  of  the  Eslab- 
lishment  in  Ireland,  not  because  it  may  inroire  that  of  the 
same  institution  in  England,  but  even  with  some  regret  thai 
it  should.     We  admit  that  we  are  altogether  selfish,  ccmd- 
pletely  Irish,  downright  provincial  in  our  views*     A  natioti 
never  can  be    disinterested.      The  interests  of  the  EngBsh 
voluntaries  and  ours  are  identical,  hot  onr  motives  of  aetioD 
very  different.    Mr«  Miall  and  those  who  work  with  him  ad 
in  tlie  furtlieranoe  of  a  principle— they  are  propagandisfoi 
apostles;  we  are.  nothing  more  than  people  eudeavooring to 
get  rid  of  a  tyranny,  and  purge  ourselves  of  a  shame.  Onn 
is  an  instinct,  a  purpose,  a  determination  which  we  hive 
inherited,  not  acquired ;  which  we  hold  from  iotuitioB,  not 
instruction;  from   oonception,  not  inooolation;    which  ife 
have  neither    invented,  nor   learned,  nor  even  studied,  bat 
have  pressed  forth,  caught  up  and  drunk  in,  from  the  bnasCs 
of  nature  and    of    right     Under   this    Heeling    we  accept 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Miall,  the  more  readily  of  course  thai  W9 
have  faith  in  his  principle,  although  we  are   aol  satisfied 
with  his  plan  of  operations.  We  cannot  approve  his  general  pv 
licy  in  every  particular,  and  we  have  no  respect  for  an  allianoe 
with  Mr.  Spooner,  in  the  movement  against  Maynooth,  ontk 
mere  ground  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  would  infliWDce 
the  public  mind  in  Ireland  against  tiie  Established  Cbufch  to 
that  degree,  that  its  existence  could  not  be  prolonged^  We  con- 
sider it  immoral  for  any  man  of  liberal  opinions  to  co-epente 
with  Mr.  Spooner ;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  injudidons,  beesase 
if  tlie  grant  be  withdrawn  from  Maynooth,  it  will  not  be  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sound  opinions  diffused  by  Mr.  Miall,  bot  ofthe 
bad  passions  inflamed  by  Mr.  Spooner.  We  cannot  advocate  the 
policy  that  would  say,    '^  If  I  cannot  subvert  the  Estib- 
lisliment  b;^  strictly  legitimate  meansi    I  will  consider  anj 
means  legitimate ;  if  I  cannot  secure  tiie  triumph  of  my  princi- 
ple by  its  virtue  or  my  own,  I  will  recruit  amongk  tk 
worst  passions  that  can  unsettle  the  judgment  or  corrapt  tbe 
hearts  of  men.  I  will  commit  an  injustice  that  I  may  have  (be 
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sa&iafaotton  of  repairing  it»  and  perpetuate  confusion  through 
the  lo?e  of  order/'  But  this  is  merely  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
qaestioD,  and  we  think  there  is  a  logical  appUcation  of  our 
views  that  will  not  fail  to  recommend  itself  to  Sir.  Miall 

If  Hajnooth  be  suppressed,  Mr.  Miall  wellknows^  in  the  first 
place,  tlut  for  the  time  being  at  least,  it  will  be  the  triumph  of 
fknaticism,  andean  only  be  compassed  through  the  intervention  of 
that  fiiry«    flis  priaciide  will  never  be  able  to  effect  it,  and  wiH 
moat  positirely  not  be  allowed  to  profit  by  the  event.  It  is  not  by 
fftmiiuating  English  hatred  that  you  willsucceed  inabc4ishing  the 
Irish  Establiahraent.    The  people  of  England  will  not'  discrimi* 
nate  between  the  various  opponents  of  Maynooth,  for  the  £ng« 
lish  as  a  body  are  not  sufficiently  educated  in  politics  to  care  for 
Mr.  MiaU*s  principle  riithoughtbey  are  coming  to  understand  it; 
but  they  can  be  influeneed  oy  fanaticism  to  do  any  wrong  at 
any  ridL  if  refigion  be  the  pretext  and  Ireland  the  victim*  On  the 
other  handy  Ireland  is  not  what  she  was;  theslouchis  wearingout 
of  the  gait  of  Irish  Catholics,  and  along  with  the  slouch  thev  are 
beginnmg  to  forget  the  swagger  in  which  they  sometimes  indnlg- 
ed,  and  not  harmlessly.    They  have  fur  years  been  in  the  enjoy- 
laent  of  rights  that  cannot  be  kept  back;  tliey  have  been  increas- 
ing in  wealth,  intetligeoce  and  power.  Their  ambition  will  never 
slacken  while  the  State  withholds  from  them  one  privilege  enjoy* 
ed  by  any  chss  of  their  countrymen.  The  dimity  of  citizenship 
has  had  its  effect  in  sobering  and  giving  stabihty  to  their  charac* 
tec    Tbej  threaten  less,  but  tliey  are  mfiuitively  more  reliant. 
Their  eapaeJty  fer  pnblic  duty  and  their  iategrity  in  public  trust 
are  no  longer  matters  of  speculation.  They  begin  to  take  promo- 
tion as  of  course,  and  if  tney  have  an  accurate  remembrance  of 
their  wrongs  they  have  a  still  more  distinct  apprehension  of  their 
rights.  Should  May  aooth  besuppresaed  the  body  of  the  people  will 
not  vapour — some  foolish  oratory  will  naturally  have  vent,  a  gi- 
ven but  moderate  number  of  defiances  will  be  hnried,  and 
strong  rraolutions  will  be  carried  by  acclamation,  but  the  mis* 
chief  will  not  lie  there ;  national  animosity  will  be  envenomed  to 
a  deme  of  wfaiek  Mr.  Miall  has  a  faint  conception.   Seminaries 
will  be  estaUished  fax  Nanles,  in  France,  in  Tienna,  in  fine, 
wherever  hatred  of  the  lin^ish  name  and  institutions  can  be 
propagated  or  imbibed — the  work  of  the  last  fifty  years  will  be 
undone ;  the  web  so  toilsomely  and  so  tediously  woven  will  be 
ravelled  in  a  night,  and  England  will  find  the  drivelling  of  Spooner 
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a  draught  more  bitter  than  any  from  the  sixth  phial,  ami 
Irish  disaffection  a  more  formidable  weapon  than  the  little  horn. 
We  would  press  it  upon  Mr.  Miall  and  the  English  voluntaries 
not  to  touch  what  has  been  offered  to  idols,  to  refrain  their  hands 
from  meats  that  have  been  dragged  through  the  claws,  and  foul- 
ed by  the  obscenities  of  Irish  Orangeism ;  we  should  entreat  tbcm 
not  to  have  the  appearance  of  waiting  n])on ''  Protestant  Asm- 
dations,'*  as  Russian  serfs  are  said  to  get  drunk  upon  the  voided 
swill  of  their  master^s  debauch;  we  should  ask  them  not  to  work 
with  their  enemies  against  their  friends ;  ve  would  finally  recom- 
mend them  to  weigh  the  advice  of  one  to  whom  they  will 
naturally  listen  with  more  deference  than  they  can  to  us. 

**  I  will  pass  to  other  matters'*  (says  Mr.  Boeback  in  the  tpeecfa 
lately  made  to  his  constituents  in  Sheffield,)  '*  in  which  myself  and  my 
honourable  colleague  differ,  and  in  which,  as  you  may  supfiose,  he  is 
in  error.  He  says  he  is  an  enemy  to  state  endowments  of  religion.  So 
am  I.      We  are  agreed  jjpon  that,  but  we  are  not  agreed  open  the 
next  application  of  the  principle.    Iiet  us  direct  our   minda  at  tUs 
moment  to  Ireland, — There  are  three  sorts  of  sects — There  is  that 
well   endowed  body  which  my  friend   Mr.  Grote,  the  Historian  of 
Greece,  calls   the   greatest  ecclesiastical  enormity  in  the  world,  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland.  Then  there  come  the  many   raillioiis 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  the  small  number  of  Dissenters.  Thej  are 
all  three  endowed ;  but  how  ?    Why  the  verv  small  body  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Ireland  is  about  the  richest  Church   in  Europe 
for  its  numbers :  the  many  millions  of  Catholics  have  something  like 
j£30,000  a  year.  The  Dissenters  haye  the  Regium  Dowunu  I  don't  know 
what  that  is,  but  it  is  a  very  small  sum  (£40,000.)  Carrying  out  the 
view  of  my  Hon.  colleaffoe,  he,  if  Mr  Spooner  mdkes  a  motion,  as  he 
annually  does,  against  uie  Maynooth  grant,  goes  into  the  same  lobby 
with  Mr.  Spooner,  but  let  my  honourable  cofleague  make  a  motioo 
each  day  against  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  then  we  shall  see 
how  holy  is  the  alliance.  I  would  go  into  same  lobby  with  him,  because 
I  begin  with  the  strong.     I  always  like  to  meet  my  strong  fbe»  and 
not  to  wreak  my  vengeance  on  the  weak.     I  should  be  in  the  same 
lobby  with   my  honourable  colleague  on  that  question,  but  where 
would  Mr.  Snooner  be  ?  (cheers)  So  by  this  unholy  alliance  between 
my  honourable  colleague  and  Mr.  Spooner  you  put  down  the  support 
of  £30,000  a  year,  that  goes  to  the  ttoman  Catholics,  but  yon  do  not 
put  down  the  immense  ecclesiastical  enormity,  I  mean  the  EstaMisbed 
Church.      ♦        •        •        •    Therefore  if^  we  cannot  put  down  the 
Irish  Church,  I  am  not  for  putting  down  Maynooth.'* 

We  commend  the  wisdom  of  this  speech  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Miall.  The  destruction  of  the  Church 
Establishment  involves  the  suppression  of  Maynooth,  but  tlw 
converse  of  the  proposition  would  be  far  from  truei  for  tlie 
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reasons  we  have  already  assigned.  As  for  Maynooth,  Mr.  Miall 
maj  be  well  assured  that  if  Irisli  Catholics  could  be  made  to 
believe  tliat  its  suppression  would  lead  to  the  results  claimed 
for  it,  none  would  be  more  forward  in  the  work  of  destruction 
than  themselves.    But  they  have  no  sucli  hope,  or  rather  their 
conviction   is  the  other  way.     They  cannot  believe  that  after 
three  or  four  years  of  savage  controversy,  in  which  they  should 
bave  to  act  purely  on  the  defensive,duriug  which  they  sliould  be 
ye^rlj  branded  with  the  mark  of  the  beast,  paraded  as  Guy s, 
baited  by  the  most  brutal  portion  of  theEnglislipeople,and  final- 
ly distarmed  and  defeated^  any  one  would  dream  of  doing  an  act 
of  justice,  even  of  admitted  justice,  to  ikem.    As  well  send 
Miss  Nightingale  to  a  wounded  rattlesnake,  or  give  Pocock's 
cough  lozenges  to  an  asthmatic  hyena — the  hope  is  preposterous; 
it  is  entertained  by  Mr.  Miall  in  perfect  good  faith,  but  argues 
a  simplicity  not  uncommon  in  men  of  the  acutest  minds.     We 
at  all  events  cannot  give  it  a  thought ;  we  are  ready  to  abandon 
Maynooth,  on   terms  certainly,   but  not   witliout  asking  an 
equivalent.     We  invite   the  Society  to  regard  the  grant  as  a 
mere  pledge  retained  in  our  hands,  as  a  recognizance  from  the 
Society  itself  to  prosecute  the  Church  Establishment,    not  to 
conviction^  for  that  has  been  done  already,  but  to  judgment ; 
and  we  gladly  undertake  to  hand  back  the  recoguizanee  the 
moment  the  sentence  of  opinion  shall  have  been  ratified  and 
consummated  by  the  action  of  the  law. 

And  meanwhile  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  state  here,  the 
rdations  in  which  this  Journal  is  desirous  of  standing  towards 
the  great  liberal  party  in  England.     It  cannot  pretend  an  au- 
thority to  speak  in  the  name  of  any  but  its  own  writers.     Ic 
wishes,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  an  organ  of  liberal  opinion, 
and  as  such  in  Ireland^  it  is  of  necessity  Catholic.    We  ask  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Miall,  and  of  the  liberal  party  in  England  to 
this  undeniable  fact,  that  for  all  practical  purposes  there  is  no  li- 
beral party  in  Ireland,  not  Catholic,  and  no  liberal  opinion  to 
speak  of,  outside  the  Catholic  body.  Tlie  race  of  liberal  Protes- 
tants, never  numerous  or  prolific  in  Ireland,  appears  to  havedied 
out  completely.  There  are  not  at  the  Irish  bar  ^le^o  liberal  Protes- 
tants qualified  for  high  judicial  station.  Men  of  the  same  cLiss  as 
Brady,  Moore,   and  Perrin  are  quite  extinct,  and  the  Irish 
goveniment,  laudably  anxious  as  it  is  to   distribute  its  pa- 
tronage with   fairness,  is  perfectly  unable  to  find  a  Protestant 
Whig  or  Protestant  Liberal  of  any  shade  for    promotion. 
The  liberal  Protestant  members  from  Ireland  rej)roscnt  constitu- 
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enciesexclu8iveljCatho}ic;theentireIibend press,  villi  one  or  two 
exceptions,  is  Catholic,  and  the  entire  press  in  the  intnest  of  the 
establishment,  is  without  anj  exception  what  is  called  Con- 
servative. There  is  not  one  measure  of  liberal  or  beneficial  teo- 
dency  which  has  not  united  against  it  the  whole  force  of  the 
Protestant  interest  in  Ireland ;  which  has  not  bad  the  undivided 
and  what  is  better  the  effectual  and  crowning  support  of  the 
Catholic  population.      Municipal  and  ccurponite  raform  were 
opposed  by  the  entire  body  of  the  fistablishmenty  and  as 
unanimously  supported  by  Catholics.      The  National  syaleB 
of  education,  the  only  English  institution  that  ever  floonslied 
in  Ireland,  still  encounters  the  most  determined  oppoaitioB 
from  the  Establishment ;  it  received  at   firsts  a  deeidiodt  and 
subsequently  an  unauimous    support  Crom  Catholics.     The 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was  resisted  by  the  whole  stieogtb  cf 
the  Church  Protestants,  and  achieved  by  the  oo-o^eration  of  the 
entire  Catholic  people^    These  are  the  facts  which  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  this  Journal  to  keep  before  the  eyes  of  Eof^ish  li- 
berals, in  the  endeavour  to  teach  them  not  to  forget  soreadily,ss 
they  are  disposed  to  do,  the  services  and  the  deaerts  of  the 
Irish  Catholic,  the  sole  representative  of  liberal  doctrines  in 
one  member  of  the  British  confederacy*  We  shall  aim  at  per* 
Buading  them,  that  it  is  not  only  bad  policy  but  bad  faith,  to 
make  Irish  Catholics  answerable  for  the  vagaries  or  the  neoes- 
sities  of  foreign  States  belonging  to  their  communion.      1ft 
shall  study  to  show  that  an  alliance  with  Gavazzi  or  Kossuth,  is 
less  natural  and  less  profitable,  than  the  friendship  of  those 
whose  co-o[)eration  was  never  wanting  to  them,  in  ths  advance- 
ment of  their  common  principles.      It  will  not  be  difficult  we 
think,  for  us  to  prove  that  our  strength  and  weakness  will 
produce  corresponding  results  on  their  own  body,  and  that  pat- 
ting aside  all  causes  of  estrangement,  they  should  condescend  as 
the  easy  price  of  our  support,  to  take  and  act  upon  our  ova 
opinion,  in  our  own  concerns.    True  to  our  profession  in  policfi 
as  well  as  in  religion,  we  shall  have  no  setting  of  fiaith  above 
works.     We  shall  not  require  of  our  Protestant  brethren  in 
reform,  to  believe  any  thing  of  us,  upon  our  word,  that  we 
cannot  confirm  by  proof;  but  looking  at  Ireland  as  it  was,  and 
as  it  is  since  Irish  Catholics  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of 
such  rights  as  they  do  enjoy ;    we  call  upon  them  to  affinn 
and  to  act  upon  these  two  propositions,  first,  that  Irish  Catho^i 
lies  are  almost  universally  liberals,  and  secondly,  that  they  are 
the  only  liberals  in  IreUud. 
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We  fear  the  Presbyterian  body  cannot  foranypractioal  purpose 
be  reckoned  as  liberals.     They  include  a  large  number  of  specu- 
lative,  and  some  working  liberals,  but  public  spirit  as  a  oom- 
Riamiy,th«^bafe  noneoratleastshew  none.     It  may  be  rights  for 
Mr.  Miall  to  know  that  when  a  Belfast  Presbyterian,  foricstauce, 
has  made  his  fortune,  he  almost  invariably  passes  over  to  the 
Establishment    and  that  he  lias,  consequently,  a  species  of 
reversionary  interest  in  that  institution,  which  considerably 
weakens  his  enmity  to  State  endowments.  This  is  a  well-known 
faoty  and  brings  us  to  what  we  are  disposed  to  look  upi)n  as 
tliereal  strength  of  the  Establishment  in  Ireland,  and  indeed  in 
Bugland  ;  namely,  the  interest  which  every  individual  of  the 
establisbment^  lay  or  clerical,  has  in  that  institution,  as  a  state 
provision  for  some  member  of  his  family«    There  liesthe  secret 
oC  the  attachment  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  the  Establish* 
ment.      The   bare  fact  of  its  being  an  institution  and  an 
Establishment,  gives  it  strength  by  thecreatioii  of  vested  abuses. 
StsTery  is  defended  in  Amerioa  with  a  fervour  of  the  purest 
patriotistB,  and  Thuggee  would  have  been  upheld  in  British 
India  with  the  soundest  reasoiis,  had  reason  been  its  assailant 
Ws  should  have  heard  of  the  right  divine  to  strangle,  we  should 
have  been  told  with  alarm  that  the  nurses  of  travellers  now 
soaght  to  be  retained  for  the  use  of  tne  owners,  had  become 
il\e  subject  of  family  settlement,  and  that  hundreds  of  merito* 
rioos  Thnggs  had  vested  interests  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  passer 
by.  It  would  be  urged  by  eloquent  advocates  that  compression 
of  the  strang8r*8  wind-pipe  was  an  incident  inseparable  from 
•the  'Hittgg  tenure ;  that  it  was  in  fact  nothing  more  or  less 
-than  their  peculiar  livery  of  seisin  ;  and  that  as  a  solemnity 
indicating  the  transmission   of   property,  it  had  the  merit 
nQt  always  attaching   to  similar  forms,  of    effectually   pre* 
venting  controversy  and   litigation.       We  should  probably 
have  been  reminded  that  an  important  branch  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, rope-making  to  wit,  would  suffer  to  its  tenderest  fibre ; 
thattheenormous  amount  of  capitalinvestedinthatmanufacture 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  the  progress  of  education 
arrested  by  the  closing  of  every  strangling  gymnasium  in  the 
laud.    NaVjStranglingasa  condition  precedent  to  plunder,  would 
bedefendedon  principles  of  mercy  and  humanity,  forthepassenger 
(it  would  be  argued)  was  in  this  way  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
pain  or  suffering,  previous  to  being  stripped,  and  not  thrown,  as 
in  England  or   Arabia,   naked,    shivering,  and  in   despair^ 
to  the  w^orld,  and  the  north-east  wind.    It  would  be   sup- 
ported   on    principles    of    political   economy    as  imposing 
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a  gentle  and  wholesome  restraiut  upon  our  populalion,  while  Uie 
civilizing  influences  of  a  number  of  educated  geatleinen,  (for  the 
Tbuggs  were  kept  in  thorough  training)^  and  religious  too  (Cur 
they  acted  in  the  discharge  of  a  solemn  duty,)  would  have 
been  feelingly  dwelt  upon ;  influences  the  more  valuable  as 
they  were  not  stationary  or  moving  in  confined  orbits^  like  iboee 
of  resident  gentry ;  but  from  the  locomotive  habits  of  the  Thugg 
visiting  and  vivifying  every  comer  of  the  country. 

Again,  as  this  comparison  might  lead  to  misapprdieDSoa, 
we  must  protest  against  being  supposed     to   say  one  word 
in  praise  or  disparagement  of  any  religious  Commanion  what- 
ever, and  we  authorise  every  Churchman,  high  or  low»  to  read 
Papist  for  Anghcan  in  every  paragraph^  if  he  can  find  a  Catholie 
institation  representing  even  faintly  the  enormitv  of  tliisestab> 
lishment.  But  returning  to  our  inquiry  as  to  what  oonatitotes 
the  real  strength  of  the  Establishment,  let  us  take^  for  instanee, 
the  family  of  Trench,  or  Knox,  or  Beresford — Eirst  then  compare 
the  amount  of  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  clerical  members  of  eadi 
family  directly,  as  members  or  dignitaries  of  the  Eatablidied 
Church;  secondly,  calculate  the  provision  they  are  enabled  to 
make  forevery  member  of  their  families,  male  and  female,  [»eaeat- 
ing  Charles  to  this  living  and  marrying  Charlotte  to  that ;  and 
tliirdly,  endeavour  to  estimate  the  amount  of  influence  growiag 
out  of  these  circumstances,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  dispen- 
sers of  Church  patronage  are  also  the  lords  of  the  soil,  mrnt- 
standing  the  application  of  every  form  of  pressure  to  the  refrac- 
tory or  of  seduction  to  the  reluctant,  and  we  shall  have  some  idea 
of  the  task  which  has  to  be  accomplished  in  the  suppression  of 
this  establishment.    The  religious  question  is  the  least  trouble- 
some ingredient  in  the  difficulty.  The  Church  is  a  profession  like 
any  other,  but  the  practice  is  secured  to  the  Anglicans  by  pa- 
tent, and  we  should  not  be  altogether  averse  to  buying  up  the 
patent— a  peerage  would  silence  many  an  opponent,  and  if  we 
gave  money  compensation  to  West^Indian  Shareholders,  why 
not  to  the  Irish  Patrons  ?  The  tiling  has  to  be  done,  and  it  is  our 
part  to  consider  the  safest,  the  most  quiet,  and  most  expeditioua 
way  of  doing  it.  We  should  be  most  anxious  to  live  in  peace  with 
all  our  fellow  subjects,  and  provided  our  object  can  be  attained, 
we  are  not  much  concerned  in  the  means,  if  honorable,  or  the 
expense,  however  great. 

There  has  been  a  general  lull  in  politics  for  some  years  as  eveiy 
one  knows,  produccnJ,  in  a  great  measure  we  believe,  by  the  con- 
fusion of  party  relations,  consequent  on  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Luws,  and  to  some  extent  also  by  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
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late  war.  Hence  the  absence  of  excitement  or  agitation  from  Ire- 
land is  not  the  eventful  phenomenon  that  was  supposed ;    and  a 
narrow  observer  will  see  thatatno  period  has  there  been  anything 
like  an  acquiescence  in  thepresentecclesiasticalarrangement^aud 
that  the  oonvicti(m  of  its  instability  has  grown  upon  those  most  ad« 
verse  to  agitation^  at  the  precise  time  when  there  seemed  least 
prospect  of  a  movement,  in  that  or  in  any  other  direction.  This 
feeling  foand  expression  in  a  publication  remarkable  for  the 
calmness  of  its  temper,  and  the  moderation  of  its  views— a  pub- 
lication rarely  venturing  into  politics,  and  handling  the  most 
exciting  topics  with  a  sobriety  and  measure  that  find  few  imi- 
tators at  the  press.  Taken  therefore  as  the  representative  of 
Catholic  feeling  in  those  whose  habits  and  associations  are  all 
friendly  to  repose,  and  whose  moderation  is  in  our  opinion  by  no 
means  the  most  servicable  of  their  many  good   qualities,  the 
**  Dublin  Beview,"  when  it  deals  in  language  of  unusual  warmth 
and  recommends  measures  of  unusual  strength,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  speak  under  influences  more  searching,  and  more  con- 
trolling than  would  be  necessary  to  move  the  depths  of  a  less 
composed  and  even  temper.    The  passage  we  are  about  to 
transcribe  would  probably  not  be  regarded  as  too  quiet,  even 
for  our  own  pages,  but  with  reference  to  the  source  from  which 
it  is  taken,  and  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  we  claim 
for  it  a  distinct  and  very  emphatic  significance,  as  shewing 
that  the  determination  to  do  away  with  the  Establishment  is 
not  confined  to  one  class  of  men,  to  one  tribe  of  writers,    to 
periods  of  fever,  or  the  reign  of  the  dog-star,  but  that  it  is 
the  settled  determination  of  quiet  men,  whose  heads  are  cool, 
ahd  whose  pulse  keeps  time,  to  work  for  the  uprooting  of  the 
Euglish  Establishment  in  Ireland.     Alluding  to  the  ineffectual 
protest  of  Sir  Theobald  Butler,  at  the  bar  of  tlie  Irish  House 
of  Commons  against  the  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  as 
described   by  Sheil  whose  life  was  under  notice,  the  writer  in 
the  *•  Dublin  Eeview'*  goes  on  to  say  ; — 

It  is  with  the  solemnity  of  a  deep  conviction,  verging  on  the 
melancholy  of  as  deep  a  foreboding,  that  we  say  there  are  millions  of 
OUT  fellow  subjects  as  pitiless,  as  remorseless,  as  inaccessible  to  reason* 
as  obdurate  to  prayer  as  the  parliament  that  heard  those  words  and 
passed  that  law.  In  the  obscurest  walks  of  our  ownprofcssional  toil 
{for  like  the  subject  of  our  Memoir,  the  duties  of  Theobald  Butler 
nave  been  committed  to  us,  though  unworthy)  we  see  that  righteous 
Nemesis,  the  Incumbered  Estates  Oommis5ion,drive  its  ploughshare 
through  the  boundaries  of  ill-gotten  estates,  turning  up  at  every  step 
memorials  of  that  impious  statute,  against  which  Butler  invoked  the 
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name  of  God«  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  tbe  boweU  of  hnwHilj  ia 
vaio ;  as  in  vain  perhaps  he  would  iDvoke  the  same  to.^^  before  i 
similar  assembly  m  another  place.     Assuredly,  it  is  not  wise  for  Mr. 
Napier,  when  he  sanctions  meetings  where  they  tell  ns  our  rduiot 
was  fabricated  in  hell»  to  pot  us  upon  brivgiBgr  to  mtad  the  intmao- 
tion  of  hia  own.    He  must  be  asbanaed  of  it  hiiMalt    The  eUU  of 
irr^ular  love  is  made  to  blush  when  his  parents  are  hot  Banedtsod 
the  right-minded  Protestant  in  Ireland  must  blush  at  the  origin  of 
bis  establishment.    In  Scotland,  the  Belbnnation  as  a  moTcnKot 
was    hearty^  popularf  and  almoet  universaL    in  Engltnd»  if  vt 
acmpU  to  allow  the  Protestant  Ssfedilishme&i  Ae  title  of  a  Nationl 
Cburchj  we  cannot  deny  it  the  proportioBS)  and  nMgnificeat  oae!, 
too,  of  a  national  Apostacy.    It  has  be^  tried*  if  not  pvifitd  by 
adversity  and  perbecution  ;  and  what  is  most  important,  poHticiii; 
speaking,  it  has  Its  reason  of  existence  in  belomiv  to  an  enttrt 
peenle.    But  here,  the  oiling  of  violence,  It  atul  nvee  by  reaiiie; 
tbe  Dymn  of  its  nativity  was  pealed  in  every  sound  ef  beman  vsi ; 
its  progress  mig^t  be  traced,  not  in  the  blood  of  the  evangelisfWbhrt 
of  the  evangelized ;  its  gospel  devoted  our  heads  to  destmctiaas  aad 
if  tiie  destruction  has  beep  stayed,  to  Qod  alone  he  the  glory,  for  ov 
^poetles  did  their  worsts     Ask  individual  Protestants  how  tber 
.aneeatotf  ^aaae  to  proiets  the  informed  religion^  and  you  msy  Ion 
from  one  how  his  lather  took  tbe  sacrament  in  tbe  oolicge  chufl 
and  a  scholarship  in  the  colle^  theatre  at  short  intervals.    AboHkt 
will  tell  you,  his  progenitor,  in  the  undoubted  exercise  of  jnirtte 
judgment,  interpreted  Hterallv  the  text  of  Scripture  that  esborti 
yon  to  hate  your  father  for  Qk>d's  sake,  and  by  recanting  his  mm 
antidated  his  sueceBsion— a  large  class  would  infom  yon  that  the 
Protestant  founders  of  their  houses  belonged  to  no  iluniiy  ia  paitr- 
cular,  and  were  converted  to  the  nure  reformed  faith  whatevff  thtt 
be,  in  the  foundling  hospital :  while  tbe  ancestors  of  aD  not  iadM 
.in  these  categories  established  themselves  in  a  way  less  di^grsocM 
but  not  more  evaogelicaL    They  were  sincere  Protestanttwbeovel 
their  land  to  their  convictions  and  not  their  oenvietiaDi  ts  Mr 
land,  they  dispossessed  the  oriffinal  owners  less  by  proceM  «f  kv 
than  process  of  arms,  and  availed  themselves  largely,  as  their  dsh 
cendants  would  to-day,  of  the  missionary  laboors  of  dragoons  tad 
hmgmen.    These  in  tiieir  turn  have  given  way  to  imflsieDtn  sf  s 
different  stamp*  to  men  who  eatablSh  comer  houses  of  ipiritnl 
infamy  ;  who  ue  in  wait  to  crimp  unwary  souls,  and  to  sw  ^ 
virtue  of  the  hungry  with  bread  ;  who  always  begin  coaverM  bj 
corruption,  season  manna  with  onions,  and  think  they  have  seeored  a 
valuable  auxiliary  when  they  take  the  devil  into  thepsj  of  tbe 
Almighty.     It  certainly  is  not  our  fault  if  these  things  are  pst 
forward  thus  broadly  for  the  first  time  after  a  lapse  of  more  tkas  i 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  even  now  if  a  word  has  escaped  oi  oAosTe 
to  any  variety  of  Protestants,  (u  a  reiigious  body,  we  can  oalj  sa;  it 
was  perfectlv  unintentional.     If  Mr.  Spooner  and  Mr.  Chaiobers  <» 
tbe  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  Mr.  Napier  with  Mr.  Wbitcsi« 
on  this,  have  determined  to  precipitate  a  crisis,  the  blame  beontlMff 
heads.      Before  Emancipation  and   anoe,  we  have  had  Ctit^ 
meetings  of  all  complexions  and  dimensions^  from  the  knotoHdlm 
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ID  Jk  diapel  yard  to  the  nillion  at  Tariu    Some  have    been  pro- 
fessedly   C«tholie»    others  political  id  purpose    but    CathoUe    in 
eonstitation  ;  and  we  think  it  can  he  said  on  the  part  of  the  country, 
that,  neither  in  nlacard  nor  in  speech,  though  both  mM  have  been 
inflammatory  andill«advised,  was  there  place4  deUberateljr,  or  perhaps 
at  M^  4k  ain^ie  insulting  phrase,  a  solitary  denunoiatioBi  or  a  random 
sneer^  agaiiwrt  the  confessional  peculiarities  of  Protestants*    On  the 
other  band^  we  could  no  more  calculate  the  amount  of  filth  thai  baa 
been  ahowered  upon  us  dailj,  that  is  to  saj  upon  our  fsith  and 
doctrine,  even  as  apart  from  oursolvest  than  we  could  investigate 
off-hand  may  of  thoseproblemasointsreetiag  to  newspaper  statioas^ 
aueh  aa  the  area  ndncn  the  national  debt  would  cover  in  penn^^ieeesw 
Not  oonteDt  vidi  the  iinury  and  dishonour  which  attacli  to  the  bare 
pesenoe   of  the  Establishment  amongst  us,  the  patrons  of  that 
imtitution  assail  our  most  sacred  mysteries  in  language  thatj  to  sej 
the  least  of  it»  can  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  exasperatkw. 
As  to  the  Rotunda  oratovv,  we  shall  only  say  that  it  is  almoet  too 
rank  for  tbe  digestion  of  Exeter  Hall.    The  placards  that  flare  anon 
the  walla,  the  hand-bills  that  are  fluttered  in  our  faoes>  the  advertise- 
ments that  figure  between  the  muracles  of  ilolloway  and  the  poetry 
of  Uyam,  eznausting  the  varieties  of  indecency  to  create  new  varies 
ties  cf  inautt,  csAaot  but  have  aome  effiact*    It  will  dot  be  to  no 
purpose  that  Mr.  Justice  Oramptoa  thinks  it  becoming  to  patronise 
Qavaasi,  Mr.  Napier  to  associate  with  Floury,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  te 
acknowledge  Gregg.      Whatever  may  come  of  the  intolerant  tem]|ier 
of  England  we  ought  not  to  regret  the  attitude  assumed  by  Irish 
Protestantism  on  the  question  of  Maynooth  and  everv  other ;  it  should 
not  give  ua  pain  to  bear  the  treble  pipe  of  Irish  malignity  above  the 
snrly  roar  of  English  bigotry.    The  thing  is  not  without  its  signifi- 
cancy  and  its  use,  for  on  the  one  hand  it  bespeaks  the  dotage  and 
foreiokena  the  downfall  of  a  tyranny  the  most  crooked  and  decrepit 
that  exiats,  while  on  the  other,  it  shews  us  that  the  only  way  to  re» 
dress  the  mendacious  grievances  of  the  Establishment  in  Ireland  is 
to  finish  with  its  audacious  existence.    X&b  proceedings  are  strongly 
suggestive  of  the  throwing  down  the  coat,  that  form  ofchallenge  now 
hupily  obaoletCk  but  once  not  unfamiliar  to  the  citizens  of  every 
InsD  town.    The  coat  in  question  has  alreadv  suflSered  in  the  service 
and  it  woiald  have  been  no  superfluous  tenderness  to  spare  it  the 
treatment  such  a  defiance  is  likely  to  provoke,  for  we  are  greatly 
mistaken  and  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  the  Irish  nation  do  not 
accept  tbe  challenge  and  trample  down  the  coat  till  they  stain  it  with 
the  variation  of  every  soil  on  every  highway  on  the  Island. 

Aeain,  upon  the  evidence  quotedf  may  we  not  appeal  to  England 
and  Irelanc^  to  angels  and  to  men*  whether  the  Church  establiahment 
ia  to  be  endured  amongst  us  longer  ?  Anti-national,  it  is  a  loathing 
to  the  people  whose  name  it  usurps ;  anti^social,  it  alone  is  ever^  day 
killing  amongst  us  the  charities  of  life  $  anti-christian,  it  effaces  in  us 
all  tbe  distinctive  marks  set  by  the  Redeemer  on  His  followers,  that 
of  loving  one  another.  It  is  not  eos^  to  speak  with  temper  upon 
such  a  subject*  but  the  contempt  in  which  every  Irishman  must  hold 
himself  for  haying  endured  so  long  the  presence  of  the  Establishment 
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-ought  to  forbid  any  feeling  of  his  to  reach  the  dignitj  of  lo^gBatioo. 
There  it  stands,  mocking  at  us  from  behind  the  skirts  of  the  Qneeii, 
whose  name  it  dishonours^  trusting  forth  its  immident  forehead  tod 
•lolling  out  its  obscene  tongue  before  the  insulted  country.  It  is 
not  less  insatiable  or  thankless  in  its  greed  or  more  full  for  feastiog 
now,  than  it  was  three-hundred  years  ago.  Our  substauce  is  drawi 
off  for  its  luxury  not  for  its  nourishmenty  the  blood  it  oircolated  vai 
always  tainted,  and  meat  serves  only  to  pamper  its  diatenpen. 
Certainly^  a  tendertiess  less  resolute  tlum  that  or  its  nvrriog  bthcn 
would  have  abandoned  the  infirm  nursling  long  ago,  bat  they  appear 
to  have  acted  on  the  excellent  advice  of  Horace^  to  regard  the  natanJ 
defects  or  moral  vices  of  one's  fHend  as  amiable  weakueeses^  and 
qualify  them  with  terms  of  endearment.  They  looked  upon  tbt 
rickets  of  their  infant  Church  as  pretty  helplessnese,  and  for  then 
she  snuffled  with  a  grace  peculiarly  her  own ;  when  ^le  cried  for  tk 
moon  she  was  appeased  with  substantial  acres  of  the  earth ;  whca 
her  cravings  were  too  irregular,  ingenuity  was  tortnrod  to  amase 
their  extravagance ;  she  clamoured  for  a  peculiar  nmtilatton  ef  oar 
priests,  and  a  penal  law  scarce  lees  stimulating  with  difficulty  Ibaad 
acceptance;  if  she  swallow  Maynooth  she  has  stomach  for  Bmaneips- 
tion. 

It  is  well  for  us  who  can  afford  to  be  merry  upon  such  a  subject, 
but,  merry  or  »ad,  we  must  put  the  question  to  ourselves,  are  «e  to 
remain  for  centuries  longer  in  presence  with  a  corporation,  the  ia- 
heritrix  of  such  traditions,  and  tne  child  of  such  a  nurture  ?  Can  the 
same  island  contain  the  Catholic  nation  and  the  Protestant  BetaUis&- 
ment,  or  have  we  strength  enough  to  say  to  that  institution  as  Philip 
of  Macedon  said  to  the  Olynthians,  either  you  or  we  must  quit  ?   If 
we  say  this,  €cnd  mean  iif  the  worst  part  of  the  alternative  will  sot 
fall  to  the  nation.     We  must  first  set  it  before  ourselves,  and  then  it 
will  be  apparent  to  others  that  we  will  not  allow  the  present  state  of 
things  to  last ;  lallow  must  be  the  word,] — that  our  FrotestiDt 
countrymen  have  as  good  a  right  to  their  country  and  to  room  for 
their  Church  in  it  as  we,  but  3iat  the  clerical  inmmv  known  as  the 
Establishment  we  will  no  loneer  tolerate.      It  is  ignoble  to  staad  on 
the   defensive,  but  it  is  baa  strategy  besides.      Nothing  is  more 
wearisome,  more  trying  to  the  enernes,  or  more  exhausting  to  the 
spirits,  than  constant  resistance.     If  we  are  satisfied  with  sodi  • 
system — HUe  assiegee  viUe  /»rwtf— Maynooth  will  fall  first,  as  the 
most  exposed  outwork— our  liberties  will  be  taken  in  detail— lotf 
a  very  few  years  will  see  us  utterly  vanquished  by  the  aheer  tediua 
of  resistance,  and  the  conquests  of  O'Oonnell  and  Sheil  a  meoaor? 
and  a  myth.     To  illustrate  the  fatuity  of  such  a  course  we  hare  a 
comparison  at  hand  that  ought  to  come  home  to  the  Enriish  raiod, 
as  being  at  once  classical  and  national.     *'The  policy  of  dose,**  un 
Demosthenes,  <<who  do  not  take  proper  measures  for  attack  diffen 
in  nothing  from  a  barbarian's  style  of  pugriligm.     The  barbsriao, 
instead  of  meeting  his  antagonist  with  a  careful  fence  and  plsntiif 
vigorous  touches  of  offence  when  occasion  offers,  no  sooner  Ms  s 
blow  than  he  claps  his  hand  on  the  bruise  until  he  is  roowdby 
another  application  of  the  glove  to  repeat  the  manoeuvre  in  aoottaer 
place."— Surely  we  cannot  afford  to  do  this — if  we  hold  back  or 
stumble  now  we  are  lost. 
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A  few  years  ngo,  the  Establishment  fleshed  its  fastinr  tooth,  in. 
the  titles  of  Irish  bishops,  though  no  one  alleged  they  had  offended 
in  the  matter,  and  now,  like  an  animal  of  savage  nature^  having  once 
tasted  blood  it  becomes  irreclaimable. — Its  jealousy  was  then*  arous-. 
ed  by  a  papal  rescript  — at  present  Maynooth  is  the  national  sin,.^ 
next  day,  by  the  sequence  of  an  inevitable  loffic^  the  national  guilt 
will  be  transferred  to  our  mumming  ceremonies— ^ut  them  down, - 
and  the  impietv  of  our  Mariolatry  will  draw  judgment  upon  the 
land— but  bow  horrible  the  prevarication  to  permit  the  public  ezer. 
cise  of  a  worship  which  the  sovereign  solemnly  swears  to  be  damnable 
and  idolatrous.  This  is  what  the  establishment  will  effect  if  we  give 
it  the  advantage  by  our  8upineness,but  if  we  grapple  with  it  the  danger. 
is  infinitely  diminished,  it  has  no  real  strength,  because  its  power  ic 
from  without,  whereas  *'all  the  glory  of  the  king's  daughter  is  from 
within."*  Whether  scoffing  like  Satan  in  his  pride,  or  hissing  like 
Satan  in  his  humiliation,  whether  it  strut  a  swaggering  Briareus  with 
a  hundred  hands,  or  crawl  an  angry  insect  upon  a  hundred  legs-^t 
is  weak  withal,  for  the  giant  is  stuned  and  you  may  set  your  foot  up- 
on  the  insect.— No  doubt  endurance  is  sometimes  less  grievous  than 
resistance,  and  to  suffer  more  profitable  than  to  strive — but  here  wer 
are  quiescent  at  our  peril — ^the  object  of  the  enemy  is  at  least  avowed 
— ^tb^re  is  to  be  no  peace  with  Rome  until  devotion  to  Mary  is  forgot* 
ten  like  the  worship  of  Astarte,  and  a  Catholic  as  unusual  a  phenom*: 
enon  as  a  Gheber,— they  strike  the  shepherds  that  the  sheep  may  be 
disper8ed,and  they  will  not  forbear  till  the  country  is  thorounily  puri*. 
fied  from  that  kind  of  animal  •Vnr;  j  X''^'*  ^^  r^twvw  ^mt  nm$m^ 
yintr^  ts  ir«c^«s'«v.  And  we  eat  and  drink  and  are  glad,  and  .we 
marry  and  give  in  marriage,  while  this  is  being  carried  out  around 
us,  amongst  us,and  by  us,  for  inaction  when  action  may  avail  is  eqniv- 
adentto  co-operation.  Resignation  to  other  grievances  is  often  ad-- 
visable  and  occasionally  virtuous,  but  this  one  of  the  Establishment 
beinff  even  more  a  dishonour  than  a  wrong,  to  endure  it  patiently  is 
not  longanimity  but  cretinism,  and  when  we  take  into  account  the 
active  and  effective  hostility  of  the  Establishment  to  our  dearest 
interests,  spiritual  and  civil,  the  stupidity  of  our  own  endurance  is 
the  most  startling  anomaly  where  everything  is  anomalous. 

All  this  U  known  to  the  fanatics  in  England,  and  they  can  hardly 
be  wrong  in  supposing  that  a  nation  which  is  passive  under  such  a 
wront;  will  submit  to  any  other.  They  know  as  well  as  we  that  in 
the  diocese  of  London  alone  there  are  more  Protestants  of  the  Estab- 
lished confession  than  in  all  Ireland.  They  know,  furthermore,  that 
in  the  lately  created  diocese  of  Manchester,  the  Anglicans  are  within- 
50,000  of  our  entire  Protestant  population.  They  know,  too,  that 
the  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  as  numerous,  and  that  of 
Pans  twice  as  numerous  as  the  communicants  of  the  Establishment 
in  Ireland,  and  yet  they  see  us  allow  that  sprinkling,  the  mintstration^ 
of  twelve  bishops,  thirty-three  deans,  twenty. six  precentors,  twenty- 
two  chancel lers,  twenty- one  treasurers  thirty  four  archdeacons,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  prebends,  nine  canons,  and  workiiig  cler-* 
gy  in  proportion,  as  far  as  any  of  them  can  be  said  to  work.  Not  to 
speak  of  London  at  all,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  does  the  entire  work- 
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ef  tteiriali  staff  for  so  teall  a  confiidtfntion  at  ^£4^00,  witbootitiO 
aati^ing  people  tbat  tbi^  have  value  for  their  moiiej*    Let  the  Eof. 
lieh  Eatabiiehmeirt  be  regulated  on  the  Irish  scale,  and  it  will  require 
forty  arcUuBhopB  and  two  hundred  bishops;  for  taking  the  JBigiidi 
»  Protestants  to  be  twenty  tiniee  as  imsBeroiis  as  the  IrtSi,  thej  oogbt 
to  have  twenty  times  as  iBany  bishope,  that  ia  to  say,  two  handrsdand 
forty)  of  whom  fortf  owtropolitaos*  making  in  all  nine  times  sod  a 
fraction  their  actoal  aimoant  of  bishops.    The  inferior  clsrgrbeiBg 
proporttonably  imreased^  the  ehoreh  revenues  should  rise  to  ne  fl»- 
dest  figure  of  thirty^wo  oaiUioBs  sterlings  or  ratiier  better  tbsa  nin 
tioMB  the  preKut  amount*  whicfa*  aooordiag  to  the  lowest  estimtte, 
that  of  Mr*  Johnston,  in  his ''  England  m  it  is/*  reaches  £3,500,(IOa 
Or  suppose  we  invert  the  proportions,  as  was  done  by  the  Edmbugk 
Beview  in  iSS^^  the  Irish  ought  to  have,  not  as  that  periodieal  pro- 
posed»  one  arehhishop  and  three  hbhops,  but  one  hiahop  and  a  deei. 
maL  To  what  mirpose,  however,  is  it  that  men  knov  «U  this  if  ve  sot 
ftr  them  to  believe  it  gives  us  no  eoneern  ?    Ithaa  already  besn  ssidy 
and  with  creat  show  of  jreason*  that  we  are  satisfied  becaose  we  do 
not  oompmin,  nor  is  it  Sor  os  to  complain  now,  but  to  show  o«rd»> 
terminatioe  to  right  ali  oar  wrongs*  am  this  one  first  of  all  as  fore- 
most in  our  abhorrence*  as  most  ii^arious  and  moat  degrading.   If 
wearereaohite,  the  path  is  amoother  than  men  snppoaed  for  the  ^jsit. 
mentof  our  diflhrcnees.     What  was  pleasantly  osUsd  the  Irish  Cnnk 
is  «ekaowledged  upon  all  iiands  to  nave  no  ezislencee,  hut  tiiers  is  tslk 
of  a  certain  Snshhraneh  of  s  certain  united  Church  of  Eiiglaadsod 
Iielaad,  iporamnt  to  the  atatute  in  that  case  made  and  pronded. 
This  being  ao>  it  can  be  no  ground  of  complaint  that  we  reoonpe&d 
or  even  enforce,  aatricter  union  between  the  branch  and  the  tadt. 
Railways  and  -steam-packets  exist  for  the  Establishment  as  wel}  ss  far 
etatjUmBg  else^  and  even  should  the  tubular  bridge  not  facilitate  so 
much  as  as  was  CKpected  the  flight  of  the  viceroyutv,  we  hope  to  see 
the  4m^  when  the  £«stabUshment  «t  least  will  vaniu  along  its  galleries, 
and  bear  away  with  it  the  evil  passions^  thesanguinary  reconectiooMsd 
aortdid  interests  upon  which  it  lived.     There  can  bo  nothing  to  pre- 
vent J>r*  Sumner^  the  Patriarch  of  the  British  Island,  as  we  remea- 
ber  to  have  heard  him  called  by  the  University,  from  withdrawisg  lus 
Irish  vicars  «s  soon  as  we  insist  u^n  it.    Let  him  share  the  Mdtro- 
poUtica]  jurisdiction  with  York  if  he  think  fit,  and  give  the  ndf- 
raoaa  to  whom  he  likes  in  England.     This  would  he  to  cement  the 
union  in  very  deed.    The  Irish  branch  would  then  be  something;  sot 
aaioklv  alip  starving  under  an  indement  sky,  and  struggling  to  nreik 
an  ob«luFate  soil*  hut  grafted  on  a  ma^stic  trunk,  refreshed  with  Tig- 
orous  aap,  and  clothed  with  flowers  and  fruit  in  season. 

These  are  the  convictions  that  force  themselves  upon  our  misdif 
and  this  is  the  lesson  we  ahould  wish  to  see  conveyed  by  the  boob 
under  review,  which  give  a  full  and  faithfulpicture  not  only  of  Sheifs 
own  labours  and  triumphs,  hut  of  the  passions,  the  struggles,  and  the 
characters  amoi^^  which  he  lived.  Had  the  Establishment  beeo  m- 
tisfied  to  accept  with  more  or  less  of  an  ill  grace  the  changes  bronght 
to  pMB  by  O'Conaell  and  Shell,  some  of  them  unfortmistelj  too 
favourable  for  itself,  had  it  even  confined  itself  to  moderate  »m  ie* 
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tfitlmate  bo8liliV«  our  course  might  have  been  different^  but  when  it 
determination  u  shewn  to  strip  us  of  rights,  the  prize  of  weary  labours^ 
Jtt«4  iMacrifiees  betond  reckoning ;  when  we  are  driren  to  tiiat  point 
thMt  we  Mttft  adranee  or  fall,  we  oawnot  ohoose  but  adranoe — Surmun 
earda^  therefore.    The  Catholaca  of  Ireland  have  only  to  remember* 
that  thej  are  the  nation,  and  the/  will  be  sure  to  act  in  this  matter 
writli  the  dig^nitYj  the  gravity,  and  the  decision  of  a  nation.     They  are 
appealed  to  in  the  name  of  every  motive  that  can  sanctify  a  strugp^Ie, 
that  can  make  resentment  tirtnous,  and  quietude  a  crime.    As  they 
cherish  tbe  memory  of  the  dead,  at  they  priae  the  triumphs  of  the  liviogv 
as  thif^y  tender  the  hopes  of  those  that  are  to  come,  they  are  a4Jtt>^d  to 
remember  the  wrongs  of  their  fathers,  to  hold  fast  the  rights  that  have 
been  won,  to  bequeath  to  their  children  the  remembrance  of  the  one 
and  the  possession  of  the  other.  We  have  pointed  to  their  confiscated 
lands,  to  their  invaded  temples,  to  their  massacred  priests,  to  broken 
treaties^  andparrioidal  laws»  not  to  inflame  animositr  or  stimulate  re* 
taliation^  but  Mi  an  admonition  that  the  Church,  which  has  survived 
all  this,  must  not  be  suffered  to  lie  at  the  teet  of  petty  persecutors  ; 
that  she  who  has  not  suffered  the  lion  to  destroy  her,  must  not  stand 
to  be  devoured  by  the  wolf.    Victorious  over  Gromwellj  it  cannot  be 
her  fate  to  yield  to  Spooaer*    If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ooatent  our* 
selves  with  a  timi<^  apologetic,  unoonneotedj  fretful  resistance  to  at* 
tacks  that  are  deadly,  because  they  are  linked  and  sjrstematic,  the 
world  will  despise  us,  but  not  so  much  as  we  shall  despise  ourselves  ; 
posterity  wDl  execrate  us,  but  not  so  bitterly  as  we  shall  curse  our- 
selves* and  in  presc«oe  of  a  nation  degraded,  divided,  and  oppress 
sad ;  a  Church  mutiiated  manacled,  and  usdessi,  or  worse;    with 
e^erj  chain  new-riveted,  everv  wron?  become  immortal,  every  vice 
ingrained;  we  shall  be  afflicted  by  the  damning  consciousness  that  all 
has  been  the  work  not  more  of  hostile  fanaticism  than  of  domestic 
eorruplioii. 

To  us,  indcied,  it  appeare  an'^buae  of  language  to  speak  of 
th«  Irish  in6lilutio&  as  a  Church  Establishment.  It  is  an  ec* 
tablished  fiRtion,  an  estabtkhed  tax,  an  established  scandal,  an 
established  pfroirocatioii,  establislied  discord,  conquest  in  per- 
msnence,  pnifinetidisni  in  peipetuum,  but  not  an  Established 
Ghnrcfa.  It  is  an  abstniGlion  of  llie  law ;  it  pushes  us  (pom 
oar  seats  libe  the  plaintiff  **  Tlirust-ooV'  iu  the  old  action  of 
oectment.  It  is  supposed  to  be  present  in  the  island  as  *'  the 
Queen  hcTBell  in  person^  is  supposed  to  reside  perpetually  in 
her  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  with  this  difierenee,  that  j«istice 
is  dispeneed  iu  the  isMginary  presence  of  the  Qoeen,  and 
plunder  committed  in  the  imaginary  presence  of  the  Church. 
Take  the  whole  diing  idleged  to  constitute  the  Church  estab- 
lished— stone,  day,  stubble,  men,  moneV)  and  bayonets — it 
does  not  bear  the  same  relation  to  a  real  Church  tliat  the  uni- 
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corn  and  the  lion  on  the  judgment-seat  do  the  Qaeen  hefsd 
in  person.    The  latter  are  the  acknowledged  emblem  of  a  real 
authority,  the  former  the   rejected   badge  of  an  odiona  iwnr- 
pation.    Before  an  institution  can  be  called  the  Sstablished 
Church  of  a  conntryi  it  must  be,  in  some  sense,  the  Chordi  of 
the  people  of  that  country,  or  of  a  considerable    majoritj. 
However,  when  liord  Palmerston  insinuates  into   discossioaa 
upon  this  subject  the  abstract  qnestion  of  established  cliorches, 
he  raises  a  distinct  and  irrelevant  issue.    The  Establniied 
Church  of  a  country  stands  to  that  country  in  the  two-fbU 
relation,  first,  of  a  Church,  and,  secondly,  of  an  EstablishfDenL 
It  must,  in  practice,  perform  the  duties  of  a  Church  more  or 
less  well,  or  more  or  less  ill,  to  the  country  generally,  not  to  a 
city,  or  province,  or  race,  or  regiment,  or  garrison,  but  to  the 
country ;  and  then,  being  so  related  to  the  country,  it  must  also 
contract  those  relations  with  the  state  which  arc   popaiariy 
considered  to  constitute  it  an  establishment.     It  may  be  a  qiies> 
tion  whether  what  is  already  the  Church  of  a  country  should 
also  exist  as  an  Establishment,  and  that  is  the  real  meaning  o 
the  issue  tendered  by  Lord  Palmerston  when  be  says,  "are  we 
to  have  an  Established  Church  or  not  ?"  an  issue,  too,  whictithe 
members  of  Mr.  Miall's  association  may  readily  accept  as  br 
as  England  is  concerned.     Bat  that  is  not  the  question  to  be 
dealt  with  as  relates  to  Ireland.      It   is  our    case    that 
it  is  impossible  to  have  an  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
that  if  the  attempt  to  establish  any  form  of  religion  in  that 
country  were  now  to  be  made  for  the  first  time,  no  man  would 
undertake  the  task.    We  do  not  say  to  Parliament,  abolish 
the  Established  Church-*— we  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  theie 
is  no  Established  Cimrch,  and  can  be  none  in  Ireland.    We  odl 
upon  it  to  abolish  the  pretence  of  an  Established  Church  whieh 
can  neither  confer  the  same  benefits,  nor  be  subject  to  the  i 


infirmities,  as  an  Established  Church,  properly  undeislood ; 

def 


and,  consequently,  cannot  be  assailed  or  defendeid  by  the 
arguments.  To  us  it  is  a  phantom,  and  no  more,  but  a  pliao* 
torn  which  must  be  conquered ;  a  phantom  more  tyraimoasaiid 
noxious  than  the  substance  of  any  Established  Church,  fiomao, 
Russian,  Lutheran,  Mormon,  or  Mussulman.  Enghind,  indeed, 
has  lately  been  styled  by  the  Times  "  the  first  Mussulman 
power  in  the  world.''  We  never  suspected  it»  and  the  news 
is  many  degrees  too  good  to  be  true.  Had  it  been  so,  o«ir 
position  should  have  been  very  different.     St.  Patrick's  and 
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Olirist*^  Church  would  have  Been  converted  into  mosques,  but 
«vcry  one  knows  their  actual  appropriation  is  quite  as  offensive 
to  the  right  owners ;  and  it  is  certain  our  worship  never  should 
have  been  made  a  felony,  or  a  Catholic  congregation  have 
fallen  through  the  loft  of  an  old  hoase,  and  been  crushed  into 
paste b^ the  ruins,  while  serving  God  against  the  peace  of  Our' 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  statutes  (gracious  Heaven  I  what  statutes  !)  in  that  case 
made  and  provided.     Most  positively,  the  muftis  never  would 
liave  dairoed  to  be  the  rightful  successors  of  our  priests,  and 
to  hold  our  church  property  by  any  other  than  the  distinct  and 
'well  understood  law  of  conquest.     Nay  more,  so  far  from  a 
price   being  set  upon   the   heads   or  mutilation   voted   for 
a    different    extremity    of    our   bishops    and   priests,    their 
position    would    have  been    recognised    and   protected    by 
Ottoman  England.    Justice  in  a  technical  sense  would  have 
been  administered  much  as  it  has  been,  under  either  system  ; 
but|  from  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  Ottoman  government, 
and  its  deficiency  in  the  refinement  of  wickedness  that  marked 
t  be  penal  laws,  we  should  have  gradually  monopolized  the  indus- 
try and  wealth  of  the  empire,  gradually  become  its  bankers  and 
its  pay-masters,  gradually  have  bound  its  kings  in  bonds  under 
seal,    and  its  nobles  in  fetters  of  piastres.    There  should 
have  been  no   law  to  set  aside  the  fourth   Commandment 
and   to    foster    parricide  by    bounties.    Instead    of  being 
first  tempted  to  enlist,  and  then  whipped  to  go  to  Mosque,  we 
should  have  been  exempted  from  military  service  altogether. 
Finally,  it  would  have  been  our  destiny  to  attract  the  interest 
and  protectionofsomeimperial co-religionist^  whoseambassador, 
after  a  brief  visit  to  Windsor,  in  jack- boots,  and  smacking  his 
horsewhip  in  the  face  of  the  Sultan, — there  could  be  no  lady  in 
theca!«e  as  at  present, — would  take  an  outlying  county  of  Scot- 
land by  way  of  material  guarantee  for  the  security  of  our  pri- 
viletre?.       A    great    Greek  and   a   great    Protestant  power 
would,  of  course,  grow  jealous  of  our  protector,  and  Catholic, 
Greek,  Protestant  and  Turk  rush  madly  into  war  about  us, 
blessed  and  interesting  Rayahs.    Meanwhile,  our  comparatively 
gentle  tyrant,  impoverished,  demoralized,  and  brought  into  con- 
tempt by  himself,  the  enemy,  and  the  allies,  would  finally  have 
consented  to  bestow   all  imaginable  benefits  upon  the  Rayahs, 
from  his  own  spontaneous  and  inexhaustible  benignity.  Ail  the 
belligerents  would  have  shaken  hands.  Palmerston  Pasha  would 
have  drafted  a  hatti-sherifi^  of  the  balmiest  description, — the 
Sultan  would  have  signed  it  with  the  most  paternal  eagerness, 
and  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  himself  have  proclaimed  it  in  the  greut 
49 
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mosque  of  Canterbury^  though  not  without  scruples  of  eonaei. 
ence,  and^  most  likely^  under  protest.  En^and  is  not  the  fir?t 
Mussulman  power,  but,  in  this  vile  Irish  busiues-s  sooiething 
unimaginably  worse. 

It  is  not  in  the  way  of  argument  that  we  think  it  right  to 
notice  the  line  of  defence  usually  taken  by  the  snpportefs  of 
the  Establishment.     We  believe  that  the  parties  prtiieipdiT 
concerned  have  reached  a  convenient  and  intelligible  under- 
standing  that  enables  them  to  dispense  with  anydunghkt 
argument  or  its  abuse.  The  Establishment  is  determined  to  hold 
its  ground,  and  we  are  equally  determined  to  get  rid  of  iiwher. 
we  can.     The  arguments  of  many  a  former  debate  upon  thi> 
subject  have  been  embalmed^  mummy«clothed  and  oonaigiied 
to  Hansard  *  duplicate   arguments    will    undergo    a   similar 
process;  triplicates  will  appear  and  disappear   in   course  oi 
time ;  but  although  disclaiming  the  intention  of  dealing  vith 
these  specimens   as  arguments   of  any  kind,  and   althoogl] 
there  is  a   tacit  agreement  upon  all   hands   to  treat  than 
as  purely  conventional,  we  think  it  will  not  be  found  use- 
less to  examine  one  or  two, -not  as  tilings  to  be  refuted, 
but  merely  as  features  of  the  Establishment,  as  things  pariakiog 
of  its  truth,  its  virtue,  its  reality.  The  present  church  proprrty, 
it  is  said,  belongs  of  right  to  the  Establishment  becauae  the  Iii^ 
were  originally  sound  Protestants  a  thousand  years  before  the 
confession  of  Augsburgh,  because  the  endowments  created  in 
that  recent  period  were,  it  is  well  ascertained,  Protestant  en- 
dowments ;  and  because  they  have  simply  reverted  to  the  real 
owners.      For  about  four  hundred  years  of  this  period  the 
Irish   people,  lay  and  clerical,   are   admitted  on  all  hands 
to  have  been  steadfast  and  zealous  Romanists,  when  at  lei^ 
the  bishops,  under  considerable  pressure  to  be  sure,  suddeolj 
fell  back  upon  Protestantism ;    boldmg  fast  however  by  the 
endowments,  and  persecuting  their  flocks  who  objected  to  the 
change,  with  fire,  rack,  pincers,  sword,  screw-boot?,  thumb- 
press,  scavenger's  daughter,  little  ease,  fines,  confiscations,  and 
a  variety  of  Apostolic  agencies  unknown  to  primitive  rude- 
ness. Under  these  circumstances  the  Protestant  clergy,  the 
legitimate  successors  of  the  Catholics,  are  clearly  entitled  in  pos- 
session to  any  amount  of  endowments  without  the  core  of  aooL^. 
A  good  deal  of  the  historical  part  of  the  argument  will  of 
course  be  denied,  but  we  are  willing  for  peace  sake  to  make 
any  supposition  that  will  be  required  of  us.     We  have  not  the 
slightest  objection,  for  instance,  to  admit  that  St.  Patrick  wss  a 
gentleman,  in  that  strict  sense  of  the  word  which  implies  geotle 
descent.    Sinking  our  private  opinion  as  to  his  parentage  and 
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place  of  birth,  we  grant  at  once  and  without  reference  to 
the  herald's  office,  that   liis  paternal  ancestors  are  to  be  found 
in  the  noble  family  of  Lismore,  and   his  roaternal  in  that  of 
OUT  excellent  Lord  Chancellor.  His  birth  place  we  freely  allow 
to  have  been  the  loyal  town  of  Enniskillen,  and  accept,  less 
readily     perhaps,      the     tradition     which     connects      the 
name  of  one  of  his  parents  with  the  retail  spirit  trade  ;£onsoled 
as  we  are  by  the  reflection  that  a  less  reputable  bar  than  that  of  a 
Shebeen  house  is  not  uncommon  in  heraldry.     Furthermore 
we  are  prepared  to  grant  that  he  was  an  uncompromising  Pro- 
testant, and  converted  the  whole  island  to  the  Protestant  faith  or 
faiths  unknown  sometime  about  the  year  five  hundred.     We 
shall  pass  over  the  evidence  of  communion  between  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  Roman  Church  of  those 
periods,  supplied  by  the  writers  of  the  time,  who,  we  shall 
suppose  were  all  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  known  truth, 
and  against  posterity  as  reuresented  by  Messrs.  Napier  and  Ham- 
ilton.  It  will  tlien  stand  tnus.    A  wild  and  independent  nation 
split  up  into  petty  sovereignties,  and  in  no  respect  wilder  or 
more  independent  of  all  law  or  restraint,  than  in  its  religion,  is 
invaded  by  a  foreign  power.  That  power  does  not  complete  its 
conquest,  for  more  than  four  hundred  years.     During  that 
interval,  the  most  implacable  hatred,  and  the  most  barbarous 
hostiUties,  characterize  the  intercourse  of  the  two  nations,  and 
yet  we  are  required  to  admit,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paper  are  ready  to  admit,  that  although  the  invaded  resisted 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  invaders,  during  four  centuries, 
th^  accepted  in  less  than  four  months  without  struggle  or 
remonstrance    a    new    and    foreign  religion  at    the    hands 
of  those  same  invaders,  whose  very  commission  to  invade 
them  was  from  the  head  of  that  new   and  strange  religion. 
Not  one  of  the  native  bishops  or  clergy  who   thus  came, 
per  ialtum  from   Protestantism   to  Romanism    spoke     one 
word  of  English  or  French ;  and  although  in  the  course  of  time 
the  invaders  appointed  bishops  who  could  not  speak  Irish,  yet 
as  kite  as  the  Reformation,  not  a  dozen  of  the  second  order  of 
the  clergy  converted  in  this  mysterious  way  could  speak  the  in« 
vader's  language.  It  is  not  suggested  by  what  supernal  or  infer- 
nal agency  the  revolution  was  effected.  There  is  nothing  like  it 
iu  history  or  romance.  We  may  with  leas  improbability  suppose 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  land  an  army  in  England,  under  a 
commission  from  Pius  IX,  [that  u?ould  be  a  papal  aggression,] 
defeat  the  Queen's  troops  in  a  pitched  battle,  establish  him- 
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self  in  one  or  two  counties,  and  convert  the  entire  island,  Bisliops, 
Ministers  and  Laity  to  Catholicism,    witlioat  disarming  tbc 
hostility  of  the  country  to    Iiimself  or    his  nation   in  the 
slightest  degree.     Nevertheless  we  admit  that  Ueury  II.  did 
all  this  and  more.     What  then?     There  certainly   never  vxs 
agreement  more  spontaneous,  unanimous  or  cordial,  than  that 
between  the  native  clergy  and  people  for  this  acceptance  of  the 
Boman  religion.     It  was  ratified  by  a  perpetual  accord  fur 
four  hundred  years,  when  at  the  end  of  that  period,  tlie  foreign 
King  thought  proper  to  decree  a  change  of  religion,  and  the  Bi- 
shops, some  of  them  at  all  events,  thought  proper  to  obey  him— 
say  they  all  did  so.  Grant  that  every  man  of  the  clergy,  which  is 
more  than  is  asked  of  us,  conformed  to  Henryism  or  Edward- 
ism,  or  Elizabethism, — will  it  therefore  api)ear,  that  while  the  en- 
tire laity  resisted  and  protested,  the  clergy  could  be  justified  ia 
retaining  the  property  committed  to  them  upon  trusts,  sUU  in- 
sisted upon  by  those  for  and  by  whom  the  trusts  had  been  created? 
We  do  not  attempt  an  answer  to  this  question,  but  we  put 
a  similar  case,  and  suppose  for  one  moment  that  the  Jesuit 
who  fills  the  see  of  Oxford   should  by  some  meaus  known  and 
available  to  the  order  alone,  procure  an  appointment  as  tutor  to 
the  Prince  of  Whales,  and  succeed  in  tainting  the  mind  of  tk 
heir-apparent  first  with  Puseyism  and  next  with  fiomanism.  It 
only  carries  us  a  step  further  to  imagine  that  the  heir-appaieiit 
having  at  length  come  to  the  throne  and  being  in  due  time  affili* 
ated  to  the  same  order  as  his  teacher,  undertakes  to  subvert  the 
Protestant  religion  as  by  law  established.  He  is  a  better  tacliciaa 
than  James ;  he  continues  a  professing  Protestant,  and  gra- 
dually fills  every  vacant  benefice  in   the  gift  of  the  Crown, 
including  of  course  all  the  Bishoprics,  with   Jesuits  in  dis- 
guise, promoting  perhaps  Mr.  Miall  to  the  See  of  Ganterbiuy. 
Meanwhile  he  uses  court  influence  to  advance  open  conver- 
sion amongbt  the  gentry,  although  perhaps  afiecting  to  di^coor- 
age    it,     and  finally  procures  a  vote  of   both   Houses,  re- 
pealing so  much  of  the  act  of  settlement  as  is  oppressive  tu 
the  royal  conscience.      To   provide   against    all    coutingeo- 
cies,   he  quietly  negociates  a   considerable  loan  wilh  some  of 
the  Catholic  powers  to  make  him  independent  of  Parliameut 
for  a  few  years  to  come,  and  at  length,  without  the  slightest 
appearance  of  illegality,  restores  to  Convocation   enthe  lib- 
erty   of   action,  knowing  before-hand  that  the  first  vole  of 
that  body  will  be  a  return  to  the  Roman  faith.     His  Maje^l/ 
receives  the  vote  most  graciously ;  assents  to  it ;   hear^  Masit 
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liiuiself  ill  his  private  chapel ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  re- 
o^tabhshes  the  Roman  worship  in  every  Church  in  the  kingdom; 
and  procures  a  ratification  of  the  whole  procedure  by  a  reso- 
lution  of  tlie  Houses  of  Parliament.     Meanwhile  the  people  are 
more  thoroughly  Protestant  than  ever.   Westminster  Abbey  on 
S^undays  is  given  up  to  half-a-dozen  of  papists,  who  really  go  to 
>*'or3hip,  and  half-a-dozen  of  idlers  who  go  to  hear  the  music, 
the  Protestants  being  obliged  to  build  churches  at  enormous 
expense,  not  half  so  spacious  or  convenient  as  those  of  which 
t  liey   have   been   dispossessed.     The  Protestant  charities  ad- 
ministered by  the  clergy  while  Protestant,  are    held  by  the 
clergy  become  Romanist,  and  the  people  are  still  obliged  to  keep 
lip    that  apostate  clergy,  as  well  as  to  support  the  Protestant 
clergy  that  came  to  supply  their  place ;  to  maintain  the  confis- 
cated charities,  and   to  establish  new  charities ;  to  build  new 
schools,  alms  houses,  orphan  houses,  and  liospitals  in  the  stead 
of  those  retained  by  the  perverts;  and  all  this  simply  because  the 
property  in  question  was  the  property  of  the  Church,  that  is  to 
:«ay,  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  because  the  people  had  nothing  to 
say  to  it.  How  long  would  English  Protestants  submit  to  this 
logic?  Would  they  deal  with  it  by  argument?    Would  they  be 
baffled  by  technicalities?  Would  they  listen  to  little  lawyers,  lit- 
tle rhetoricians  or  little  statesmen  ?  Again,  we  offer  no  answer — 
the  case  is  an  imaginary,  an  im[)0ssible  one  perhaps,  but  neither 
so  fanciful  in  its  conception  nor  so  impossible  in  execution  as  the 
supposed  conversion  of  the  Irish  to  Catholicism,  by  Henry  II. 
in  the  course  of  a  day ;  nor  would  the  right  of  the  new  Catholics 
of  England  to  the  present  church  pro|)erty  be  one  atom  less  sub- 
stantial than  that  of  the  Anglican  Establishment  in  Ireland,  to 
the  Church  property  claimed  and  enjoyed  by  it  at  the  present 
time.  Need  we  say  that  St.  Patrick's,  and  Christ's  Church,  in 
Dublin,  St.  Canice*s  in  Kilkenny,  St.  Nicholas'  in  Galway,  and 
dozens   of  Churches  that  we  could  name  in  the  centre  of  ex- 
clusively CathoHc  districts,  are  nor  caricatured  by  the  picture  we 
have  drawn  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  our  imaginary  case?  Need 
we  say  it  is  a  scandal  that  the  public  money  should  be  expended 
in  building  and  repairing  those  cosey  boxes  with  their  rakish 
little  steeples  and  smug  stove-chimneys  that  we  see  scattered 
over  the  country  for  the  accommodation  of  about  twenty  peo- 
ple, upon  a  liberal  average,  in  parishes  of  twenty  thousand 
souls,  that   are  obliged  to  build  their  own  churches   and  sup- 
port their  own  clergy,  not  out  of  their  abundance,  but  out  of 
their  misery  ? 
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Again,  we  forbear  to  suggest  an  answer^  submitting  it  merelj 
to  our  English  friends^  whether  the  people  who  relj  upon  such 
arguments  really  expect  or  deserve  any  answer,  other  than 
being  pushed  aside  the  moment  we  have  strength  enough  for 
the  task. 

In  our  last  article  we  touched  upon  the  question  of  the  oath 
taken  by  Catholics,   with  respect  to  the  Established  Omidi, 
an  oath  on  which  its  supporters  appear  to  rely  so  strongly,  and 
with  the    violation    of    which   Catholics   who   forrad  the 
present  or  any  similar  movement  are  sure  to  be  taxed.     We 
feel  somewhat  penitent  for  having  dealt  so  seriously  vitb  the 
amiable  people  who  speak  so  reverently  of  their  own  oaths  lod 
so  charitably  of  ours.    We  should  be  sorry  to  charge  any  one 
with  a  wilnil  violation  of  his  oath,  but  were  we  in  the  sa&e 
temperof  mind,  that  we  observe  in  others,  and  guided  by  theasBic 
rules  of  morality  that  govern  the  conduct  of  many,  we  shouldiothe- 
sitate  to  venture  a  free  opinion  of  the  man  who  affirms  opoo  o^t 
that  the  Pope  ias  no  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  authority  vitbin 
the  realm ;  knowingas  he  does  all  the  whileand  often  eompiainis^io 
good  set  terms,  that  the  Pope  does  exercise  a  real,  substantial, 
visible,  and  tangible  authority  in  every  comer  of  the  kii^doa 
What  can  be  thought  of  the  man  who,  after  taking  this  oitb, 
indignantly  proclaims  that  the  Pope  reigns  over  the  conseieoees 
of  millions  of  British  subjects;  that  he  withdraws  them  from 
their  natural   allegience ;  that  he  says  to  one,  come  heie,  ani 
he  cometh,  and  to  another,  do  this,  and  he  doth  it;  that  he 
gives  license  to  sin    according  to  a  sliding  scale,  and  his 
a    tariff   of  iniquity  in   his    spiritual    custom-houses;  that 
upon  payment  of  the  proper  fee  you  can  have  a  dispensation 
for  anything,   from  blowing  up     an  opponent  in  metaphor 
to    blowing    up     the    Houses     of   Parliament    in  IW; 
and   that    so   far   from    the    Pope    having     no    temponl 
power    in    the    Kingdom,    he  issues   his  writs  from  aoder 
the  fishermen's  ring  for  the  election  of  members  of  theHonse 
of  Commons  ?  One  nobleman  in  the  entire  Empire,  a  Proteto^ 
of  no  doubtful  hue,  but  honest  and  of  tender  conscience,  was 
sensible  for  a  time,  of  the  absurdity  and  impiety  of  thisoath.  Bis 
scruples,  however,  have  been  calmed,  by  what  processitis  impossi- 
ble to  say,andLordClancarty  takes  the  oaths  and  hisseat  vithii 
little  remorse  as  LordCampbellorany  other  Scot  that  knowswhoi 
he  is  well  off.     We  are  far  indeed  from  insinuating  that  his 
doubts  have  not  been  set  at  rest,  or  that  his  couscienoe  is  aneasr, 
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l>ut  surely  it  would  not  become  him,  for  instance^  to  complain 
that  another  man  had  adopted  a  construction  of  an  oath.  For 
our  own  part,  it  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things,  no  excuse 
Aie  can  ourselves  frame,  no  explanation  we  have  heard  suggest- 
ed by  otherj^,  but  charity  merely  that  keeps  us  from  imputing 
iporal  guilt  to  those  who  take  the  oath  in  question.  The  more 
exaggerated  the  Protestantism  of  the  party,  the  greater  is  the 
s^eeniing  delinquency.  We  have  an  intimate  conviction  that  the 
large  majority  of  Protestants  who  take  this  oath  are  as  free 
from  perjury  as  we  hope  we  are  ourselves,  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  all^e  beyond  that  naked  conviction  ,*  it  is  the  faith 
that  is  within  us,  and  no  more — Upon  external  evidence  there 
is  no  distinction,  or  perhaps  a  very  unfortunate  one,  between 
the  man  who  takes  this  oath  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  the 
man  who  swears  an  alibi  for  a  shilling  or  a  pint. 

But  we  have  to  deal  with   another  aspect  of    the  oath, 
under    which  we  are    bound  not  to  use  our  privil^es  for 
the    subversion  or   destruction  of  the   Established  Church. 
Those   who    maintain  that  by  voting  for  its  disendowment 
the   Catholic  violates   his   oath,  assert  by  a  necessary  impli- 
cation that  the  disendowment  of  their  religion  is  equivalent  to 
its  destruction,  that  rent-charge  and  Church  are  convertible 
terms,  that  religion  without  glebe  is  shadow  without  substance, 
that  minister  without  minister's  money  is  an  abstraction  and  a 
myth,  that  parson  and  tithe-pig  are  one  and  indivisible.   "  Two 
scholars  were  fellow  travellers  from  PennnRel  toSalamanca,''says 
Lesage.  "Knding  themselves  tired  and  thirsty,  they  halted  near 
a  fountain  on  the  road  side.  While  resting  for  a  few  moments,  af- 
ter having  quenched  their  thirst,  they  ciianced  to  notice  upon  a 
stone  level  with  the  earth  some  words,  already  a  little  effaced  by 
time  and  by  the  feet  of  t\ie  flocks  which  came  to  water  at  the  spring. 
Having  washed  thestone,  they  read  the  following  Spanish  inscrip* 
tion  : — A  qui  esla  enoerrada  el  Alma  del  licenciado  Pedro  Oar* 
cia9 — here  lieth  buried  the  soul  of  the  licentiate  Pedro  Gkr- 
eias.    The  younger  of  the  scholars  being  abrupt  and  thought- 
less,   no   sooner  read  the  inscription  then  he  laughed  out- 
right— '  What  a  quiz  I*  he  said,  '  here  lieth  buried  the  soul — I 
should  like  to  see  the  genius  that  wrote  this  comical  epitaph  :' 
and  with  that  he  went    his    way.       His    more  thoughtful 
companion,  however,  said  to  himself,  ^  there  must  be  some 
mystery  here,  I  shall  remain  to  clear  it  up/      Accordingly  he 
allowed  his  companion  to  go,  and  then  without  loss  of  time  set 
to  work  with  his  knife  all  round  the  stone,  until  he  succeeded 
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in  removing  it.  He  found  undernealh  a  leathern  purse  which  he 
opened.  It  contained  one  hundred  ducats  *****  and  Ihe 
scholar,  delighted  at  his  discovery,  replaced  the  stone,  and  took 
to  the  Salamanca  road  again  with  the  soul  of  the  licentiate." 

No  Irisli  member  of  the  Establishment,  we  think,  will  apply 
the  moral  to  his  own  Church,  or  say  that  its  temporalities  are  its 
soul,  that  without  them  it  has  no  principle  of  life,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  live  apart  from  tliem.  Ue  will  not  admit  that 
his  Church  is  bound  to  the  soil  like  the  Tyrian  Hercules  by  a 
golden  chain,  and  that  she  cannot  choose  but  fly  if  it  be  seveml. 
He  will  not  liken  her  to  the  Yenus  in  Brocade  and  Diamonds 
wliom  the  artist  painted  rich  because  he  could  not  make  her 
beautiful.  He  cotild  do  nothingof  nil  this:  and  if  so,  what  becomes 
of  the  Catholic  Oath  ?  Where  are  the  perjury  and  subornation  of 
perjury  ?  Does  he  really  believe  the  uncommon  nonsense  be  has 
been  writing,  talking,  and  flinging  into  the  face  of  histoir, 
daily  experience  and  common  sense?  Does  he  deserve  to  be 
answered  ?  Is  he  to  be  dignified  with  refutation  ?  is  he  worth 
rebuke  ?  Is  he  penetrable  to  conviction  ?  Is  he  of  account  at  all  ? 

We  do  not  pretend  to  notice  all  the  questions  raised  by  Mr. 
Miall's  agitation,  and  still  less  to  count  up  all  the  disadvantages 
which  though  properly  considered  accidents  of  the  position  of  the 
Establishment  in  Ireland,  are  not  the  less  real  or  serious  on  that 
account.  We  have  preferred  dealing  in  the  present  instance  with 
its  essential  enormity,  with  its  necessary  immorality,  and  with  its 
abstract  injustice.  These  are  suflicient  to  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  the  voluntary  principle,  and  to  attract  the  operations  of  the  so- 
ciety which  has  taken  upon  itsi^lf  to  teach  and  to  enforce  the 
application  of  that  principle.  The  interest  of  the  Empire  in  the 
settlement  of  this  Irish  question  is  scarcely  less  considerable  than 
that  of  Ireland  whose  individual  concern  it  is.  The  Establish- 
ment is  the  one  remaining  cause  of  estrangement  between  the 
countries,  it  is  the  one  worst  and  most  exasperating  wrong  da- 
ring the  continuance  of  which  no  past  injustice  of  England  can 
be  expiated,and  upon  whose  c^essation  Ireland,that  is,a//Ireland 
will  feel  for  the  first  time  that  she  is  a  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  even  a  favoured  Colony.  Let  people  say  what  they 
please,  it  cannot  be  sound  policy  to  perpetuate  a  wrong,  redress 
of  which  from  any  quarter  must  inevitably  by  welcome  to  the 
people  at  large.  Judges  in  esse,  or  in  posse;  placemen,  great  and 
small,  actual  or  expectant;  the  landed  and  mercantile  interests; 
those  who  judge  for  themselves^  and  those  who  understand  tb« 
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miseries  of  war,  will  not  look  out  with  longing  for  what  has 
been  called  Ireland's  opportunity  :  but  when  the  opportunity 
comes  none  will  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  who  can  tell 
how  near  it  may  be  at  hand  ?  Our  relations  with  France  are  ami- 
cable but  precarious;  our  good  understanding  with  America 
depends  upon  circumstances  which  no  forbearance  and  perhaps 
no  meanness  upon  our  part  can  shape  to  our  wishes.  The  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  will  ever  be  the  paramount  care  of  an  Ameri- 
can statesman,  as  the  preservation  of  internal  tranquillity  must  be 
that  of  a  French  ruler.  Much  of  what  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
})ersonal  ambition  of  Napoleon  I.  may  be  traced  to  the  necessity 
under  which  he  found  himself  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  for  the  repression  of  disorder  at  home,  by  having  at 
his  disposal  an  army  not  the  mere  creature  of  discipline  but  the 
darling  of  victory.  The  same  necessity  may  soon  exist  again  in 
both  countries,  a  necessity  completely  overriding  every  interest  of 
commerce,  every  danger  to  general  prosperity,  and  every  inchna- 
tiou  of  the  ruling  powers  to  remain  at  peace  with  England.  To 
prevent  the  disruption  of  the  American  Union,  the  Executive 
will  one  day  require  an  army  such  as  we  have  described,  an 
army  fully  under  the  control  of  the  executive  power,  an  army 
practised  in  a  great  war,  and  of  imposing  strength.  Such  an 
army  never  could  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  civil  war  or  under 
pretence  of  fihbustering  in  Cuba  or  Mexico. 

The  war  that  would  place  such  an  army  at  the  command  of  the 
Executive  in  America,  should  be  not  merely  a  popular  but  a  great 
war;  in  other  words  a  war  with  England.  Into  such  a  war  the 
most  temperate  American  statesman,  the  most  sensitive  of  cotton 
patriots,  the  largest  ship-owner  or  corn-merchant  in  the  States, 
would  find  himself  irresistibly  drawn.  We  cannot  therefore  be 
persuaded  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  remove  th6  one 
political  wrong  that  estranges  Ireland  from  England,  and  to 
remove  it  now,  not  under  hostile  pressure  as  heretofore,  but  by 
negociation  and  arrangement,  antedating  by  some  years,  grace* 
fully  and,  beneficially,  what  must  be  done  at  a  later  period,  and 
looking  forward  to  a  war  with  America,  nut  as  a  contingency  but 
as  a  certainty  more  or  less  remote — or  at  least  as  a  probability, 
that  should  never  be  omitted  from  our  calculations.  One  of  two 
events  would  seem  to  be  inevitable  in  America,  and  either  of 
them  to  be  fatal  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Either  the  insti- 
tution of  Slavery  will  propagate  its  boundaries,  until  they 
include  the  entire  territory  of  the  Republic,  but  without  threat- 
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ening  a  severaiice  of  the  Union ;  or  elae,  as  is  more  probable^ 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  will  be  endangered  by  the  contest 
between  Morth  and  South.  In  the  former  case  no  dependeucf 
of  an  European  power,  and  no  independent  state  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  will  be  secure  from  the  kwlessuess  of  Americui 
invasion ;  in  the  latter,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  anj 
American  statesman  will  look  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  through  a  war  with  England.  We  shall  not  enter  into 
all  the  circumstances  that  would  give  to  sodi  a  conflict  the 
character  of  civil  war  ;  we  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  reblioBs 
in  which  Ireland  would  stand  to  both  the  comtMitants ;  we  shall 
not  say  how  many  natural  bom  subjects  of  the  Britieh  Giowd 
would  find  themselves  as  American  citisens  in  arms  against  tbeii 
brethren,  and  how  hard  it  would  be  for  the  Irish  mechanic  or 
peasant  to  look  upon  them  as  hostile  or  ill-intentioned ;  it  is 
not  our  desire  to  exaggerate  any  danger  or  probability  of  dao- 
ger  ;  we  are  far  from  saying  that  the  utmost  power  of  Aaieiia 
could  enable  her  to  land  a  thousand  men  upon  the  idand ;  bul 
we  think,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  unsound  policy  to  maintain 
in  the  country  an  institntfon  to  which  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  any  alternative  would  be  preferable,  and 
to  keep  open  a  sore  which  cannot  fester  for  ever,  vbich  cannot 
eat  upwards  and  downwards  and  all  round  without  one  daj 
coming  to  a  vital  part. 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  nothing  bat 
the  discreet  and  vigorous  application  of  political  power  from 
Ireland  can  effect  the  removal  of  the  Church  Establishment 
Reason  will  be  yawned  at,  enthusiasm  will  be  laughed  at> 
vehemence  will  be  stared  at,  oratory  will  be  pexhaps  applaoded, 
anger  will  be  called  to  order,  supplication  will  be  despised,  but 
power,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  Ireland  yet,  will  be 
respected  and  obeyed.  That  power  resides  in  every  one  of  os^ 
and  if  each  one  in  the  measure  of  his  opportunities  were  to 
labour  for  the  subversion  of  the  Establishment,  the  sum  of  our 
eflForts  individually  trifling  would  be  very  great.  "  If  every  one/' 
somewhere  says  Demosthenes,  ^*  had  stood  his  ground  in  the 
battle,  the  victory  would  have  been  ours."  To  us  it  is  a  marvel  that 
any  one  of  the  five  Catholic  journals  in  DubliD,  or  anj 
one  of  the  liberal  papers  in  the  country,  should  um 
a  single  number  without  some  attempt  upon  the  Esiai- 
lishment.  If  the  man  of  studious  leisure  were  to  write 
its  history  for  the  enlightenment  of  opinion  at  home  uii 
abroad — if  those  who  have  the  gift  of  speech  were  to  lecture, 
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not  to  barangae  upon  its  wickedness— if  the  press,  as  we  have 
said,  were  to  make  it  the  subject  of  daily  and  weekly  repro- 
Wtion — ^if  the  clei^nian,  not  as  a  part  of  bis  professional  duty, 
nor  in  the  holy  place,  bnt  merely  as  an  influential  member  of 
society,  if  fathers  of  families  in  their  houses,   and  workmen 
amongst  their  comrades,  were  bardy  to  discuss   the  subject 
as  a  matter  of  speculative  interest,  this  harmonious  diver- 
sity of  eflbrts,  this  large  aggregate  of  individual  operations, 
all  tending  towards  the  same  direction,  although  without  plim 
or  concert,  ooold  not  ful  to  bring  thoui  a  state  of  opinion 
in  which  the  Establishment  could  find  it  impossible  to  live. 
We  do  not  of  course  mean  an  opinion  hostile  to  the  estab- 
lishment— that  exists  already  to  a  degree  quite  sufficient  for  our 
pnrpose,butah(^nioncallingso firmly  and  sodistinctly  foraction 
as  to  make  action  inevitable.       At  present  we  fear  that  no  other 
coorse  of  proceedingthan  that  suggested  is  open  to  us  in  Ireland, 
and  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  concert  or  organization  is  likely 
to  be  useful.  Would  it  wereotherwise^  but  we  cannot  divest  oot« 
selves  of  the  fear  that  an  Irish  society  for  any  political  purpose 
would  takeuptheanticsof  its  predecessors.  We  have  no  doubt  it 
soon  would  resort  to  the  favourite  amusementsofdrawingswords, 
flinging  away  scabbards,  nailing  colours  to  the  mast,  proposing 
idtimatums,  tying  itself  hand  and  foot  by  pledges,  and  making 
itself  useless  in  everv  imaginable  way.  These  things,  of  course  the 
lastexcepted,  would  not  be  inappropriate  in  a  people  of  dogged 
resolution,  like  the  English;  or  in  Ireland,  ifthere  were  another 
CyCounell,to  exercise  the  salutary  despotism  we  have  mentioned 
overtheSociety;  butforthepresent,weholdthethingtobesimply 
impossible,  and  consequently  far  better  not  attempted.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  indepen- 
dent action  of  counties,  corporations,  parishes,  or  liberal  dubs. 
The  one    thing  necessary  is  that  the  attention  of  the  country 
should  once  more  be  riveted   upon   this   vital   question,   and 
that  a  determination  of  the  very  quietest  description  should  grow 
up  in  us,  to  get  rid  of  the  Establishment  the  earliest  moment  we 
can,  but  without  fixing  the  date ;  and  to  exert  ourselves  in  an 
earnest  business-like  way  for  the  attainment  of  our  object, 
without  any  waste  of  strength  or  sweat  until  they  are  likely 
to  be  of  some  avail. 

The  final  question  comes — how  are  we  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Miali  and  his  society  ?  He  offers  himself  as  an  able  and  zeal- 
ous ally,      lie  represents  a  society  which  we  think  we  have 
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accurately  described.  He  represents  a  principle  which  is  be- 
ing rapidly  diffused  and  taking  deep  root ;  if  is  in  his  power 
to  do  us  most  important  service,  and  his  inchnation  seems  to 
correspond  with  his  power.  The  party  at  the  head  of  which 
he  stands  in  the  agitation  of  the  question,  is  at  once  the  most 
energetic  and  the  most  cool-headed  in  Parliament.  AH  these 
advantages  he  brings  with  him  to  the  Irish  Alliance,  and  it  is 
a  serious  duty  for  those  to  whom  they  are  offered  to  take 
every  precaution  to  estimate  them  duly.  As  might  be  expect- 
ed tnere  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  not  only 
believe  that  we  should  co-operate  with  Mr.  Miall,  but  recom- 
mend that  we  should  enter  completely  into  the  spirit  of  his 
agitation,  adopting  all  his  principles  and  following  his  policy 
implicitly.  Itis  through  hnglish  opinion  alone,  they  say,  that 
we  can  hope  to  reach  the  Establishment.  It  must  fall  by 
English  hands ;  help  will  visit  us  from  beyond  the  sea,  and 
the  liberation  we  have  so  unprofitably  struggled  for  at  home 
will  come  to  us.  "  Graid  minime  quod  remur  ab  urbeJ*  Others 
again  having  confidence  hke  ourselves  in  the  good  intentions, 
and  generally  correct  views  of  Mr.  Miall,  and  being  anxious  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  good  offices,  are  unwilling  nevertheless  to 
pass  over  into  his  camp  and  lose  their  independence  of  action 
and  their  identity,  in  his  party.  Some,  it  must  be  admitted,  bat 
we  believe  they  are  not  numerous,  have  no  confidence  what" 
ever  in  Mr.  Miall  and  the  Non-Conformists,  and  very  many 
while  accepting  the  voluntary  principle,  as  good  in  the  ab- 
stract and  suitable  to  themselves  in  particular,  are  not  only  in- 
different to  its  extension  in  England,  but  believe  that  its  en- 
forcement in  Ireland  is  obtainable  by  the  Irish  themselves 
and  by  them  alone.  There  may  of  course  be  other  shades  of 
opinion  which  we  are  unable  to  catch,  and  it  is  equally  of 
course  that  some  men  have  such  varying  complexions  of  opi- 
nion that  their  changes  cannot  easily  oe  r^stered,  but  on 
the  whole  we  think  our  division  sufficiently  exhaustive,  or  in 
other  words  that  it  includes  every  section  of  politicians  proper 
to  be  taken  into  account,  those  only  excepted  with  whom 
Mr.  Miall  and  we  have  nothing  in  common. 

Neither  those  who  adopt  Mr.  Miall's  views  exclusively,  nor 
these  who  refuse  him  any  contidence  whatever,  are,  as  far  as 
we  can  discover,  influential  from  numbers  or  energy,  but  with 
reference  to  the  other  sections  whose  opinions  we  share,  al- 
though we  have  no  commission  to  speak  for  them,  we  believe 
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vire  are  right  in  saying  that  if  Mr.  Miall  set  any  value  on  tbeir 
support,  or  have  any  hope  of  inducing  them  to  come  to  a  definite 
understanding  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Anglican  Es- 
tablishment in  Ireland,  he  will  abandon  his  present  line  of  action 
u  |)on  the  Maynooth  question^  and  also  as  regards  the  Begium 
X)oDum«  We  have  already  stated  and  will  now  for  clearness 
briefly  repeat  our  own  objection  to  the  alliance  between  Mr. 
IVfiall  and  Mr.  Spooner.  The  former  knows  and  will  admit 
lie  knows,or  we  are  mistaken  in  ourideasbothof  his  ability  and 
of  his  honesty^  that  if  the  withdrawal  of  the  Maynooth  grant  be 
accomplished,  it  will  be  owing  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the 
respectable  principle  he  advocates  and  in  which  we  all  concur, 
but  to  the  detestable  bigotrv  lying  so  profusely  under  the  beauti- 
ful surface  of  the  English  character,  as  Milton  describes  the  ma- 
terials of  Satan^s  artillery  to  have  lain  beneath  the  soil  of  Heaven. 
This  is  sought  out  and  torn  up  by  black  and  grimy  fanatics ;  it  is 
compounded  by  demoniacs  of  a  lower  order  stilly  by  bishop-burn- 
ing mobs,  profane  parodists  of  the  catechsim,  intensely  contro- 
versial pickpockets,  night-walkers  of  burning  Protestantism.  It 
is  retailed  for  the  profit  of  more  exalted  sinners  by  obscure  and 
disowned  agents,  by  W.  B.and  others  of  the  trade  who  in  thisway 
at  least  have  emerged  from  their  obscurity  and  been  damned  to 
everlasting  fame ;  it  is  exploded  by  men  whose,  more  especial 
duty  is  supposed  to  be  the  diffusion  of  charity  and  peace;  it  is,  we 
repeat,  the  sole  moving  power  in  the  anti- Maynooth  cam- 
paign; to  it  alone  the  victory  must  be  due ;  and  if  Mr.  Miall  con- 
tinue to  defile  himself  by  contact  with  the  men  who  are  engaged  in 
this  abominable  traffic,  he  cannot  fail  to  create  disgust  amongst 
those  to  whom  he  is  looking  for  support.  The  Irish  Catholic 
cares  less  for  the  Maynooth  endowment  than  Mr.  Miall  can  at 
all  imagine;  but  rightly  interpreting  the  anti-Maynooth 
agitation  as  an  outrage,  a  defiance,  a  declaration  of  war, 
an  actual  war,  as  in  fact  all  that  it  is  intended  to  be;  he  not  only 
resists  it  as  he  is  bound  to  do  in  honour  and  in  conscience,  but  he 
must  identifv  with  its  authors  all  those  who  persevere  in  co-op- 
erating with  them :  and  if  he  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  purity  of  their  motives,  he  cannot  but  question  the 
soundness  of  their  understanding.  As  to  the  Irish  Presbyterians, 
we  shall  suffer  them  to  speak  for  themselves  by  their  clever  organ 
the  "Northern  Whig."  They  give  expression  to  some  opinions 
upon  this  subject,  our  dissent  from  which  we  shall  take  occasion 
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fo  explain  pre^entlji  but  Mr.  Miall  will  tee  thai  his  oouxse 
does  not  meet  their  approval,  and  is  not  considered  as  entitlii^ 
him  to  their  as&istance  in  the  way  he  could  wish. 

It  18  quite  clear  that  the  Anglican  Church  ought  not  to  be  estih- 
lithed  in  Ireland.  Bat  who  can  show  us  the  way  to  get  rid  of  it. 
There  it  is  on  the  surface— a  nuisaQce  and  a  stupidity  ;  but  no  one 
can  disco?er  the  art  of  annihilating  it.  It  is  the  modem  Booad 
Tower  It  is  a  conundrum.  It  is  a  freak.  No  one  can  understsod 
its  purpose.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  curiosity-  But  there  it  is.  Toa 
may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Pyramids  were  pyres  for  Cheops 
and  you  mav  guess  that  the  Sphinx  is  a  superb  practical  joke — a  sts- 
toe  put  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  desert,  to  erin  at  the  traveller  who 
ventures  that  far.  But  you  can  make  nothing  of  the  "  Chorch  of 
Ireland."  It  is  the  Casper  Hauser  of  Institutions.  It  is  withoot 
oriipn  and  without  purpose.  Everyone  is  weary  of  it.  The  Torio 
of  Intensest  insanity  forego  the  hope  that  it  will  convert  the  Bomaa 
Catholics.  Archbishop  MThately  jokes  at  it;  and  every  Minister 
under  it  would  prefer  compensation  to  the  absurdity  of  ministeriog 
to  a  myth.  All  the  great  Statesmen  of  the  day  admit  the  effeteo«> 
and  faoetiousness  of  the  thing;  but  a  few,  like  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  say,  as  a  housemaid  does  of  her  wart,  it  is  inevitable, 
there  it  is  a[nd  we  can't  get  rid  of  it,  ju&t  as  every  Chancellor  of  the 
Eachequerf  from  time  immemorial,  has  said  so  of  every  Padia  of 
Egypt*-'*  VYe  are  much  obliged  for  that  Cleopatra's  Obelisk  wUeh 
lies,  a  nresent  to  us,  in  the  mud  of  the  port  of  Alexandria,  but  we 
really  ao  not  see  how  we  are  to  fetch  it  away."  The  Church  of  Ire> 
land  is  the  taunt  of  England,  all  over  the  world.  It  b  the  anomalr 
of  the  nineteenth  oentury.  Most  Bishops  know  that  they  are  failoree, 
as  compared  with  the  Apostolic  standard ;  but  an  Anglican  Biihop, 
in  Ireland,  sometimes  blushes,  thinking  of  the  impudence  of  the  tbi^g 
—winking,  so  to  speak,  at  the  Ministers  of  other  religions.  Tb« 
Church  of  Ireland,  m  short,  is  a  joke.  It  is  an  Ecclesiastical  amul- 
acrnm,  or  parody,  or  burlesque.  The  point  is — ^that  we  have  to  par 
for  it. 

The  London  Nonconformists,  undaunted  by  the  failure  of  the 
Enelish  Whigs,  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  British  desire  of  fair  pUj 
andcomroon  sense,  are  going  to  try  their  hands  at  an  attempt  to  get 
rtd  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland'.  Mr.  Miall  is  the  chief 
in  the  agitation,  and  the  discovery  he  has  made  is— that  we  are  to 
get  rid  of  the  Anglican  Church  by  getting  rid  of  all  other  state  endow- 
ments in  Ireland  at  the  same  time.  He  does  not,  as  to  be  consistent  be 
ought  to  say,  that  we  are  to  get  rid  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  or  of  tbe 
National  Schools,  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  salary,  and  so  on.  But  be 
goes  against  all  the  endowments  of  religion.  It  Is  a  difficult  thing 
to  destroy  the  Church  Establishment  It  is  a  difficult  tUn^  to  deprtte 
Maynooth  of  the  government  grant.  It  is  a  difficult  dung  to  get  s 
majority  against  the  Regium  Durtum.  But  attack  all  at  once,  adnses 
Mr.  Miall,  and  you  will  succeed.  Well,  we  have,  in  thu  joarnsl, 
recommended  that  conjoint  assault,  and  we  ought  to  support 
Mr.   Miall  and  his  Nonconformist  friends.      The  Roman  Cstho- 
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Ikss  are  aick  of  the  miserably  small  Maynooth  Qra&t»  which 
tiftey  are^  becoming  rich  enough  to  dispense  with.  There  is  in 
tlio  E^inm  Donum  nothing  of  the  eleemosynary;  it  was  a  fair 
Iw'gain  with  the  State  for  what  the  Presbyterian  clergymen  sa- 
crificed; bat  the  Presbyterian  body,  free  as  they  are  from  State 
eontroly  do  not  entoy  State  patronage ;  while  it  is  certain,  the  Minis- 
ters would  be  fkr  bolder  Liberals  once  enfranchised  from  the  receipt 
of  salaries  paid  by  strangers.  Both  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyte- 
rians  would  like  to  see  the  artificial  Anglican  Church  swept  away. 
Mr.  Miall,  proposing  this  sweeping  abohtion  to  parliament,  secures 
^he  rotes  of  all  the  English  Dissenters  and  Radicals,  and  of  the  Irish 
RomMi  Catholic  Members,  with  the  stray  Whigs  who  have  not  for- 
grotten  the  day  of  the  Appropriation  Clause.  StUl,  however,  simple  as 
is  Mr.  Miall's  plan,  it  aoes  not  succeed.  He  was  beaten  last  session, 
and  he  will  be  oeaten  next  session. 

There  is  yet  a  simpler  plan,  Mr.  Miall  will  be  astonished  to  learn. 
It  is  to  leare  the  matter  in  Irish  hands.  Mr.  Miall  agitates  from  the 
seotsrian  point  of  view.  Now  the  Irish  jpoint  of  view  is  better. 
ICr.  Miall  desires  to  destroy  the  English  Church  in  England ;  and, 
clever  gpeneral,  wishes  to  turn  the  position  in  Ireland.  The  House 
of  Commons  understands  these  small  tactics,  and  puts  Mr.  Miall  in 
a  ludicrously  small  lobby.  We  in  Ireland,  comprehend  the  motive, 
aod  withhold  our  confidenoe.  We  decline  to  be  made  subsidiary  to 
Knglish  Dissenters'  politics.  We  have  no  Dissenters  among  us. 
There  is  the  South  IComan  Catholic  and  the  North  Presbyterian ; 
two  emphatic  churches — two  distinct  races :  and  we  both  agree  to 
stand  on  an  equality,  with  reference  to  religious  endowments.  We 
attsdc  the  Church  of  England  as  an  impudent  intrusion  on  both,  as 
an  alien  to  both,  as  an  insult  to  both.  When  we  can  organise  com< 
mon  action  against  this  factitious  establishment,  that  is  as  little  likely 
to  advance  amoufi^  us  as  the  Cockney  accent  is  likely  to  influence  our 
speech,  Mr.  MialT  may  rely  upon  it  that  we  shall,  on  each  side,  make 
sacrifices— one  sacrificing   Maynooth  and  the  other   the    Hegium 

We  cannot  say  that  we  entirely  concur  in  this  expression  of 
opinion,  or  thatihe  Dissenting  body  in  England  is  not  too  lightly 
perhaps  too  slightingly,  spoken  of.  We  for  our  own  part  have 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  Irisli  Presbyterians,  and  we  admire  the 
justifiable  pride  with  which  they  disclaim  for  themselves  the  cha- 
racter of  Dissenters,  but  at  the  same  time  we  feel  bound  to  say 
that  the  English  Non-Conformists  are  entitled  to  treat  with  Irish 
Catholics  as  high  contracting  parties,  seeing  that  we  both  of  us 
are  political  powers  which  unfortunately  the  Irish  Presbyterians 
are  not.  The  English  Non-Conformistsdonotpossessin  England 
half  the  relative  importance  which  the  Irish  Presbyterians  might 
command  in  Ireland  if  they  had  the  public  spirit  of  the  English 
Dissenters.  The  Irish  Presbyterians,  an  emphatic  Church  as  they 
very  properly  callthemselves,n  match  innumberfor  thepeople  of 
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theEatablisbmentjSomewbaiiiiferiorin  cultivation  bot  quiteeqml 
to  them  iu  iDtelligence,  almost  as  wealthy^  and  far  more  ent^niri- 
siiig,  are  represcuted  by  just  one  member  of  Parliament.  Taai 
dealing  with  Catholics  in  election   matters  iu  Down,    Belfiet 
and  Monaghan,  has  not  it  is  said  been  marked  by  the  candour 
and  liberality  that  might  have   been  expected  from  th^o,  and 
certainly  they  are  not  regarded  with  confidence  either  by  Angli- 
can or  Catholic.    We  do  not  ourselves  preteud  to  say  how  this 
comes  to  pass»   but  this   wc  do  say,  that  if  the    Presbyte- 
rians of  Ireland  were  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  English 
Non-Conformists,  instead  of  one  member  of  Parliament  they 
could  have  a  dozen,  and  then  indeed  the  Presbyterians  woohl 
have  help  to  offer  us,  and  a  right  not  only  to  tender  advice,  but 
to  make  terms.  They  have  as  yet  rendered  the  liberal  caase  no 
service  whatever;  and  if  it  depended  upon  them  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Actswould  still  be  unrepealed;  Emancipation  would 
have  been  still  an  open  question  never  to  be  closed;  the  Reform- 
bill  never  should  have  been  passed;  Free  trade  never  have  bem 
won :  yet  in  all  these  things  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  the  En^ish 
Non-Conformists  have  borne  their  part.  We  do  not  intend  this  as 
a  reproach  to  the  Presbyterians  ;  doubtless  they  have  reasons  to 
offer,  and  we  sincerely  pray  those  reasons  may  soon  have  ceased 
to  exist,  but  meanwhile,  should  the  Presbyterian  body  induce 
us  to  decline  the  proffered  assistance  of  the  Non-Conformists 
what  equivalent  will  it  give  us,  or  is  any  thing  to  be  expected 
from  the  Irish  Presbyterians  but  good  wishes  and  bad  votes? 
Assuredly  the  serious  cooperation  of  the  Presbyterians  our  coun- 
trymen, would  be  more  valuable  in  our  eyes,  and  Mr.  Miali  will 
pardon  us  for  saying  so,  than  all  tlie  countenance  and  aid  we 
could  receive  from  English  associations,  but  we  cannot  count 
upon  a  political  alliance  where  there  is  no  political  power 
and  apparently  no  great  anxiety  to  acquire  it. 
The  English  dissenters,  on  the  contrary,  have  political  power 
and  love  it,  and  cherish  it^  and  increase  it  by  every  means  within 
their  reach.  Their  assistance  is  worth  having  if  they  tender  it  in  a 
fair  and  generous  spirit,  and  in  the  present  instance,  n  has  been 
our  wish  to  meet  their  offer  in  the  best  way  that  occurred  to  us, 
namely,  with  perfect  unreserve,  with  entire  freedom  oftiiuuglit 
and  absolute  freedom  of  speech,  exhibiting  our  likings  aiuldis- 
likings,and  placing  in  the  fore-ground  our  national  interests,  to 
which  we  avowedly  postpone  the  imperial  projects  of  the  society. 
We  have  not  hesitated  to  mark  what  we  considered  blaaie-uoitlij 
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in  Mr.  Miairs  piaus,  and  it  will  be  for  him  and  his  society  to  say 
if  there  beanythingworth  having  or  adopting  inour  observations. 
One  ihinghowever  bemay  takefor certain  upon  the  joint  autliorily 
of  ourselvesandof  the  Presbyterian  journal,  that  both  we  and  the 
TVesbyterians  are  quite  ready,  the  one  to  give  up  Maynooth, 
and  the  other  to  sacrifice  the  Regium  Donum^   the  moment 
it    becomes  possible  to  do  away  with  the  Church  Establish- 
ment.     But  not  meaning  any  disrespect^  we  say  of  Mr.  Miairs 
policy,  with  reference  to  the  Maynooth  question,  what  Cliief 
Justice  Bushe  said   of  Paiue's  Bights  of  Man: — ''It  is  a 
system   of  false  metaphysics  and  bad   politics ;  any   attempt 
to  carry  it  into  effect  must  be  destructive  of  peace,  and  there 
ia  nothing  pracUcaiin  it  but  its  mischief.  It  holds  out  induce- 
ments to  disturbance  on  the  promise  of  improvement,  and 
softens  the  prospect  of  immediate  disorder  in  the   cant  of  the 
empiric,  you  must  be  *  worse  before  you  can  be  better/  "    Hold- 
ing, therefore,  these  views  in  common  with  our  Presbyterian 
brethren,  views  in  which  it  is  possible  we  may  both  be  in  the 
wrong,    Mr.  Miall  cannot  be  taken  by    surprise,  if  we  say 
Uiat  his  present  course  provokes  suspicion,  ana  will  soon  begeti 
disgost.    This  mav  be  very   unreasonable,  very  injudicious, 
very   unfortunate,  but  it  is  not  the  less  natural,  not  the  less 
inevitable,  or  the  less  to  be  taken  into  account  by  a  practical 
man  who  wishes  to  effect  his  object,  and  is  obliged  to  calculate  his 
resoaices.   The  Irish  people,  whether  Catholic  or  Presbyterian, 
cannot  see  Mr.Miall  in  league  with  their  enemies  and  believe 
liim  their  friend — they  will  not  put  their  trust  in  a  man  that 
serves  two  masters — they  will  hold  by  their  old  fashioned,  dis-< 
tinction  between  God  and  Baal ;  they  will  continue  to  detest 
monstrous  friendships  and  kissiug  extremes.     Let  them  have 
an  unroistakeable  bnll,  a  thoroughbred  horse,  or  a  downright 
man ;  but  they  loathe  your  Minotaurs  as  pagan  indecencies,  and 
they  will  prove  Lapithse  to  your  Centaurs.    Mr.  Miall  may  plead 
the  privilege  of  alt  boat-men  to  look  one  way  and  row  another, 
but  be  will  be  answered  that  what  is  good  in  aquatics,  may 
be  bad  in  morality,  and  that  at  all  events,  people  are  against 
it,   and   will  have  nothing  to  do    with   it.      It  is  a  painful 
thing  that  it  should  be   in   the  power   of  a   man  like  Mr. 
Spooner  to  revive  and  envenom  hatred,  to  perpetuate  disunion, 
and  to  poison  conciliation  in  a  conn  try  such  as  ours,  butitis  more 

Eainful  still  that  honourable  men  should  be  found  toaid  him  in  so 
ad  an  enterprise ;  and  we  further  say  it  is  painful  that  Mr.  Miall 
should  not  have  already  seen,  thata  consummation  which  cannot 
be  the  triumph  of  virtuous  means,  cannot  be  virtuous  or  profitable 
in  itself. 

50 
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In  speaking  thas  of  Mr.  Miail,  we  have  assaaied  a  |nv 
vilege  irliich  belongs  to  real  friendship^  sincere  esieem,  aad 
oorammiity  of  object.    Thnt  privikge  is  candour.    Perlia^ 
indeed  we  are  wrong  in  styiing  that  a  privilege,  wbioh  is  more 
properly  a  duty  on  the  one  side,  and  a  ngbi  upon  ibe  otbrr. 
We  are  not  of  those  wbo  andervaiue  the  assistauos  of  Mr. 
Miall  and  bis  party,  but  we  cannot  be  grateful  for  ft   in  its 
present  shape.    Eor  his  sake  nnd  for  onr  own  we  liope  it  maj  be 
tendered  in  a  more  aoceptabk  form,  but  we  must  confess,  iiiat 
let  assistance  come  from  whatqnailer  it  may,  in  the  BstaUieh- 
ment  itself  are  fbnnd  our  most  efieedve  helps.     From  the 
time  of  the  Papal  Aggression,  downwards,  its    attitude   has 
given  us  unmingled  satisfaction,  and  allayed  the  dismaj  writh 
which  we  witnessed  the  adjastment  of  theTiihe  question  by  Lord 
Stanley.     Our  fears  never  overcame  our  reason  to  the  extest 
of  making  os  believe  that  any  real  vitairty  was  impartrd  to  a 
thing   so   vicioos,  so  hollow,  and  so  unsound  as   the  Es- 
tablishment ;  but  we  foresaw   a  tedious  prolongation   of  kt 
odious  life.  Many  a  man  of  feeble  constitution,  secures  a  kmg 
life  by  abst^aniuusnees  and  care,  while  the  vigorous  and  to* 
bust  are  spendthriftsof  their  healtlK  and  we  feared  lest  the  fistab- 
lishment,  rescued  from  death  by  the  Stanley  operation,  bmt  tat 
beyond  the  danger  of  relapse,  migbtafter  all,  by  avoidins  expo- 
sure, by  screening  out  the  air,  by  keeping  at  home,  by  ohh 
deratii^  its  appetite,  and  eqiecially  by  abstaining  from  liotons 
and  heated  assemUies,  secure  to  itself  a  long,  even  if  aat  a 
prosperous  old  age.    But  we  saw  with  pleasure  that  it  wodd 
not  submit  to  nnrsing,  confinement,  and  regimen.    Its  early, 
persistent,  and  delighlluHy  stupid  resistanoe  to  the  system  of 
National  Education,  gave  a  shock  to*  its  enleeUed  system  that 
we  saw  and  registered  with  happiness.    We  could  have  em* 
braced  its  Greggs,its  Tliompsons  and  its  Fleurys,  for  poi* 
soning  the  atmosphere  all  roiuid  their  tender  parent.    It  coo- 
soled  us  to  thinkthat  miniaters'moneyAtleast  had  not  been  changed 
into  a  rent-charge,  and  thi^  the  infiammation  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  though  small,  was  spiteful,  and  beautifully  gangrenous ; 
but  what  gave  us  the  most  unmixed  pleasure,  was  the  attitnde 
of  the  Establishmentduringthe  Papal-Aggression  fever.  Before 
the  excitement  had  spread  to  Ireland,  it  was  a  matter  of  anxious 
speculation  whether  the  constitutional  ardour  of  the  Irish  char- 
acter would  overbear  all  considenitions  of  pradeuce  in  tlie  Bsta- 
biisliment.     It  was  perfectly  natnral  for  the  English  EstaUisiH 
meut  to  cry  out  against  the  wolf,  for  it  had  flocks,  but  no  oee 
could  or  did  allege  so  amnaiag  a  pretextfor  the  ahurmof  the  Insh 
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Anglicans,  or  antieipate  it  on  an^  supposilioii  iniplyiDg  the cotrs- 
est. good  senseor  most  ordinary  jadgmentin  the  men.  The  mea- 
sttreofaur  joy  was  therefore  krgewhen  we  heard  the  **  treble  pipe 
of  Irish  malignity/*  like  thesqueak  of  kite  Homeric  ghosts,  abo\re 
the   surging  roar  of  English  fanaticism.     Our  hearts  failed 
US   when  the  £ngttsh  Bisho|)9  appeared  to  set  the  proper 
value  and  no  more,  apon  the  sympathy  of  their  Irish  brethren, 
and  met  their  brotherly  advances  with  decent  reserve,  intima- 
ting with   sufficient  distinctness,  that  tlie  Papal  Aggression 
VFas  no  affair  of  theirs ;  bat  we  were  speedily  comforted  and  re- 
assured by  the  extension  of  the  notorious  Titles  Bill  to  Ireland, 
the   most   fatal   present  ever   made    to  the   Establishment. 
The  last  new  Reformation  with  its  thrice  conjured  ghosts  of 
oMimposinres,  was  another  blessed  symptom  of  inourableness, 
showing  that  no  matter  what  others  might  do  for  the  Estab- 
Itsbment,  she  was  most  effectually  doing  for  herself.     When 
the  Cltnrehea  rang  with  defamation,  ribaldry,  and  what  Oatho- 
Ires  deem  blasphemy ;   when  handbills  of  the  most  disgusting 
description  were  thrust  into  oar  hands;  when  we  were  specially 
and  affectionately  invited  to  hear  ourselves  blaguaraed  in 
places  supposed  to  be  re^erveil  for  the  incalcation  of  morality 
and  peace;  when  we  found  Bishopand  Parson  gambling  with  our 
money  in  Church  Mistsions,  Priests-Protection-Societies,  and 
controversial  classes ;  we  loved  to  think  that  the  people  should 
see  the  Establishment  supported  at  their  cost,  not  to  minister  to 
tliespiritual  wantsof  Protestants,  agrievance intolerable  enough, 
but  to  overran  them  the  Catholics  with  an  army  of  trained  tor- 
mentors, who  should  ambnsh  in  their  path,  set  traps  for  their 
children,  put  contention  between  them  and  their  landlords, 
estrange  them  from  their  Protestant  equals,  and  who  having 
the  venom  of  asps  upon  their  tongues,  should  shed  it  nrast 
profusely  on  the  day  of  rest  and  peaoe.  Our  satisfaction  was 
naturally  extreme  when  the  Protestant  Association  that  meets 
somewhere  in  Dublin,  and  of  course  opens  its  meetings  with 

Srayer,  declared  tlie  present  Commission  of  Inq^uiry  into  En- 
owed  Sehoola  to  be  composed  of  "  luke-warm  Protestants, 
Papists  and  Socinian  Infidels,  like  every  previous  board  of 
the  descriptiDn,'^-— but  our  joy  overflowed  when  we  learned  that 
the  same  Assoeiation,after  intoning  a  dox.ology,proQoaTiced  the 
murder  of  the  late  Mr.  Little^  a  cousequeiice  of  the  protec- 
tion extended  to  Popery. 

We  should  fill  more  pages  than  we  have  incHnatioa  or  leisure 
to  fiH,  were  we  to  enumerate  the  freaks  of  the  Establishment  or 
its  patrons.      Within  the  last  week  wo  have  a  gentleaian  of 
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property  establishinga  school  at Innwkeen  in  tbeCoaniy  of  Monag- 
ban,  where  the  consciences  of  children  are  to  be  vexed  and  de- 
praved by  the  enforced  acceptanceof  instruction  which  they  r^ard 
as  deadly  sin.     That  they  may  attend  this  school  their  parenU 
are  commanded  to  withdraw  them  from  the  excelleot  national 
school  of  the  village,  which^  strange  to  say,  enjoys  the  shelter 
of  the  same  roof  with  a  school  exclusively  Protestant.     Coloael 
Lewis  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  reply  to  the  remonstrance  of  the 
tenantry,  that  he  will  not  allow  *' priest  or  parson  or  devil  to  visit 
his  school/'  a  form  of  expression  indicating  sufficiently  the  scrip> 
tural  character  of  the  patron,  if  not  of  the  school     Already  the 
landlord  and  the  tenantry  are  at  war  in  virtue  of  (he  Gospel  of 
peace,  and  a  state  of  things  has  been  brought  about  of  which 
])eople  in  England  have  no  conception.    Should  this  geotlemaa 
succeed  in  forcing  the  consciences  of  those  about  him,  and  in 
winning  what  he  considers  a  triumph  over  the  priest;  he  will  only 
have  done  something  to  perpetuate  and  ingrain  thepecoliar  Ticet 
which  this  species  of  religious  oppression  and  social  tyranny  has 
rendered  for  the  present  habitual,  if  not  positively   national 
amongst  us.  Sycophancy  and  dissimulation  are  those  Yices,  the 
more  to  be  dreaded  that  in  the  Irish  character  they  cover  so 
ordinary  depth  and  energy  of  hatred.  Everyone  knows  they  have 
been  bred  out  of  the  perverse  relations  which  the  EstabUshmeot 
has  created  between  the  peasant  and  his  superior;  and  surely  Mr. 
Lewis  ought  to  know  that  bisown  temporal  interest  is  concerned 
in  their  eradication.  There  will  be  small  hope  of  improvement  for 
the  Irish  peasant  if  in  thisattempt  to  cut  down  his  sacraments  to 
two,  the  articles  of  his  religion  be  reduced  to  the  well  known  two 
which  are  found  in  the.Gospel  not  of  Christ  but  of  Gataline — 
Simulare  et  Disaimularen 

According  as  the  uuderworkings  of  the  system  of  which 
Mr.  Lewis  is  a  part,  come  to  be  known,  we  get  at  practical 
results,  which  enable  us  to  calculate  what  might  be  the 
effect  of  the  system,  if  per  impossibile  it  could  prevail.  HTe 
see  children  sent  to  unlearn  at  school,  the  faith  they  are 
taught  to  hold  at  home ;  we  see  them  brought  up  in  contempt 
of  their  own  pastors  without  learning  respect  for  any  other; 
we  see  men  trampling  upon  the  Cross  under  protest^  and 
blaspheming  God  with  a  mental  reservation ;  we  find  the 
Irish  taught  self-reliance  by  living  at  the  cost  of  a  conformity, 
which  their  conscience  abhors  or  their  indifference  makes  light 
of;  in  fine,  we  see  the  man  conscious  of  having  denied  Chiisti 
argue  in  favour  of  selling  his  soul  as  dearly  as  he  can;  and  deny 
himself  none  of  the  luxuries  of  sin,  after  having  tasted  all  iU 
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bitterness.  Will  any  one  say  that  this  is  the  work  of  any 
church  either  established  or  missionary  ?  Will  any  one  say  that 
it  is  not  a  defiance  to  mankind,  that  it  invites  anything  bat 
repression  and  extinction  P  Will  any  one  assert  after  this  that  it 
is  possible  to  honour  or  to  dishonour  snch  an  institution,  to 
conceal  its  shame  or  heighten  its  deformity,  to  make  it  bet- 
ter liked,  or  more  detestable,  to  do  anything  with  it,  in  fine, 
but   to  abolish,  and  if  in  our  power,  to  forget  it  ? 

We  care  little  what  is  done  with  the  reversion  of  what  is 
called  the  Church  property.  The  right  owners  will  place  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  any  legitimate  application  of  the  land  or 
money.   The  consolidated  fund  wiU  have  no  objection  to  be 
relieved  by  the  rent  charge,  and  the  glebe   lands.    We  say 
with   all  deference  that  the  support  of  the  national  schools 
woold  be  a  more  fitting  and  more  economical  application  of 
the  fond,  than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Miall,  and  we  cannot  see 
whj  the  remainder  of  the  rent  charge  might  not  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  respective  grand  juries,  for  county  purposes,  an 
allocation  equally  beneficial  to  landlord  and  to  tenant.   Various 
it   is  said,  are  the  uses  of  adversity,  but  still  more  various  are 
the  uses  of  money,  and  more  various  still  the  unsupplied,  and 
ever  clamouring  wants  of  a  nation.  We  may  rely  upon  it  excel- 
lent usewillbefoundfortheproperty  fallingtotheGountiy,but  no 
use  and  no  abuse  could  be  so  pernicious  as  the  present.     We  do 
not  maintain  that  the  church  property  drops  into  the  treasury  as 
of  rights  we  do  not  recognise  the  measure  as  one  of  confiscation, 
legitimate  or  otherwise.  We  consider  the  present  occupants  as 
overholding  by  violence,  and  that  it  is  in  virtueof  therelinquish- 
ment  to  which  Catholics  consent,  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  lay 
hands  upon  the  fund.    That,  however,  is  matter  of  opinion,  and 
to  us  it  is  indifferent  under  what  pretence  the  State  aoes  itsduty 
and   our  will,  provided  only  it  be  done.    We  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  notice  the  trash  that  is  written,  and  spoken 
about  the  coronation  oath;  as  if  the  oath  in  question  meant 
anything  more  than  that  the  prince  is  obliged  to  uphold  what- 
ever  legal  arrangement  may  exist  at  any  time.     It  was  also  ren- 
dered unnecessary  for  us  to  discuss  objections  raised  from  the 
terms  of  the  Act  of  Union,  as  they  had  been  disposed  of  quite 
as  efiectually  as  was  needful  in  the  last  number  of  this  Jour- 
nal ;  and  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  mentioning  that 
the  Irish  Establishment  must  be  abolished,  any  thingin  any  oath, 
declaration,  affirmation,  article,  agreement,  statute,  custom, 
privilege  or  prerogative  in  any    wise  to  the  contrary   not- 
withstanding* 
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It  cannot  iiis  true  be  denkd,  that  even  were  onrpower  mm  cflec- 
tiveaiidaTailtble  as  it  is  snbstantiallj  gieaiyWesiioidd  be  ckHgti 
notvrithatanding  to  go  tiirough  tae  weaiy  lepetitiois  of  MTgth 
menta  which  evevj  one  of  oiur  opponentsiit  his  own  beaat  knew 
to  be  inresistibk  twenty  yean  ago.  The  slave  trade  sob- 
aisted  fot  thirty  years  after  evecj  polpit  in  (he  Kspit 
had  oontiooed  to  thanden^nat  it,  andatatesmen,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Wyndbam  differing  in  ereir  thbig  dot,  bad 
grown  unanimous  in  its  oondemnatioi*  It  Ml  wbeo  it  oonU 
ndd  ont  no  longer,  bat  the  old  acgamewts  were  in  at  the  deatb 
and  marehed  in  procession  at  the  trinnipb.  Within  the  leal  km 
days  an  old  argument  was  very  fannbly  pwt  fmn  an  wuujmI 
quarter  by  the  Lord  Jostice  Clerk  inSoiotland.  Certain  fnendsef 
civil  and  rdigious  liberty,  behind  the  aemes  as  w»  JntiBsatcMt  faf 
the  learned  Judge,  thonght  proper  to  esuike  other  friends  whoK 
seal  was  not  acooEdinfic  to  prudenoa  and  still  leas   aooo 


lacooEding  to  nrudei 
to  knowledge,  to  fire  and  <Aeatroy  the  Boman  Oathcdic  Chanei 
at  Kdso,  the  property  of  Mr.  HopeSoott.  In  vindicataon  of  tidi 
beautiful  principle  sowellunderstoodandsoaccorately  applied  ia 
Scotland,  the  ksa  educated  rioters  obeyed  the  instroelions  of 
their  prompters;  they  burned  down  the  chapel,  were  apprehendHi, 
imprisoneo^  tried^andaentenoediudne  coarse  of  law.  Thekarmd 
Judge  in  passingaentence;,  took  ooeaaion  to  throw  oot  an  extn* 
judicial  intimation  to  Mr.  Scott,  that  it  might  be  woKh  bis  whik 
to  reflect,  whether  there  was  any  need  of  a  chapd  in  a  tova 
where  the  prieat  did  not  reside,  and  which  eonaequeoUy  brisI 
have  been  built  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prosslytisai.  As  a  matter 
of  private  opinion,  we  may  say,  the  remark  would  seem  to  have 
been  rather  ont  of  place,  and  perhaps  rather  aoggestiTe  to  ftmA 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  like  those  in  the  doi^  but  the  vahic 
of  the  moral  it  contains  is  so  great  as  to  redeem  its  impretxielj. 
If  a  distinguished  judge  in  So^tland  constdersa  Galholie  ChafA 
unuecesaary  in  a  town  containing  three  hundered  Irish  Oathohci^ 
who  without  a  chapel  will  be  three  hundred  Iriah  nuisancei^ 
which  chapel  has  been  built  and  maintained  at  the  expenae  of 
the  congregation  merely;  what  is  to  be  said  of  Protestant  places 
of  worslnp  built  at  the  expenae  of  a  CathoUc  peo{de,  and  what 
of  Protestant  clergymen  and  their  wives  and  familiea,  «id  paiiili 
derks,  and  sextons,  and  beadles  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  same  Catholic  people  in  parishes  not  containing  adoaeo  d 
Protestants^and  these,  rich,  educated  and  generous^  atde  tobotU 
their  owu  chapel  and  support  their  own  minister,  but  preferring 
to  cast  the  burthen  upon  their  CathoUc  neighboura  ?  The  aaswar 
is   complete,   the  remedy  obvious,  and  it  will  hsTS  to  heap 
pUed. 
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Oiber  pnetiad  iU«alaralioffitof  the  vorkiag  of  the  EsiaUisii- 
eni  art  in  DonaCmit  sa^y.  li  is  well  to  aote  them  when  they 
occur  and  to  liave  them  at  band.  We  have  parposely  forborne 
tiie  auggeslion  of  any  particular  mode  of  carrying  ontour  viewa, 
or  even  of  co-operatiog  with  Mr.  MiaH  if  it  ahould  be  found 
exf>edient  to  ^  «o.     We  ha^  rent  ured  however  to  state  what 
weconsideted  inpractioabky  and  that  is,  we  r^ret  to  say^  any 
lai^  or  oofflspcehenaive  organKation.    Entire  freedon,  abVolate 
uiireatcainty  orenligliiened  despotism  in  the  guidance  of  any 
pofMilBT  mof  ame»t»  are  in  our  opinion  the  alternatives  presented 
to  the  Irish  people.   Could  the  deapot  be  found  to  rule  the  popu- 
lar oQoyeiiienl>  we  believe  its  action  would  be  prompter  and  more 
effective  for  that  ooutrol ;  hut  in  the  absence  of  such  we  believe 
we«honld  do  wrong  to  ftittar  ourselves,  and  ire  do  not  think  we 
should  aerve  tfaeoouotry  by  endeavouring  to  nurse  the  belief  that 
ill  ifae  condnciafagreflit  political  society,  vecould  look  homewards 
for  anyihingdistarifiy  resembling  thegood  faith,  patience,  mutual 
forbearance,  practical  method8andi»ell'govemmentof  the  English 
saGiBfcieB.Wefaopewenuybewrong;  weknowwemaygiveoffence; 
buiweleditaduty  lx>ezipres8thisconvicti(Hi,  unfounded  perhaps, 
but  not  in  eoDBidered.   We  have  really  no  tub  to  mount,  we 
haire  no  elixir  to  chum,  and  cousequently  cannot  proclaim  its 
wottdeiluland  inatantaneoiisdficacy.    If  we  did,  wedoubtnot  it 
would  be  to  an  unbelieving  generation.  Nota  singleapecifichave 
we  secured  by  patent;  and  should  perchance  a  suggestion 
modoately  useful  have  escaped  us,  we  shall  be  only  too  happy  if 
any  one  can  act  upon  and  improve  it,  nor  shall  we  ever  be  heard 
to  murmur  at  the  unt£ades*man-like  practice  of  saying,  '^  this  is 
the  aawe  thing  or  something  like  it.'*    We  shall  in  this  Journal 
atleastendeavouctoobtain  what  we  want  as  we  edkn,Saivo  HatM^re, 
and  as  occasions  offer;  meeting  with  readiness  and  warn^h  emery 
kindly  advance,  butxdyiag  more  upon  the  power  of  interest  or 
necessity  than  «pon  that  o£  justice  or  friendship.     We  bdieve 
that  seu^-i«speat  is  not  incompatible  with  a  knowledge  of  our 
fanbs,  and  that  in  oirder  to  reach  tliis  knowledge  we  must  have 
tlie    courage  to  hear  tfaem  told.       Our  enemies    will  do 
it  for  us  in  their  own  way«       It  is  the  peouliar  sin  of  tyrants 
and  slave  owners,  says  Lord  Brougham  with    great  truth, 
to  reproach  their  vaotims    with   the    infirmities   and  vices 
which   Uieythe  tyrants  aakl   slave-owners  have  engendered. 
Our  enemies  may  say  hard  things  of  us,   but  the  vices  they 
censure  will  notbe  ours  the  lessbeoanseour  enemies  have  planted 
and  cherished  them.    We  must  endeavour  to  oeahze  our  proper 
streiigth  and  natuiad  virtus  b^re  we  can  know  irhat  we  have 
to  rely  upon  or  what  we  have  to  respect.    We  must  be  iu  from 
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thinking  meanlyofihecoantiTOr  of  oai^fes^bottheopinion  that 
we  are  the  first  or  finest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  &be  n 
fact  and  dangerous  in  pTBctice.  We  have  been  and  are  t 
much  suffering  much  slandered,  great]?  tempted  people ;  ve 
have  preserved  many  fine  qualities,  we  have  actually  acquired 
some  others  ;  but  we  have  retained  many  defects  and  contracted 
from  oppression  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our  failings.  Many 
of  the  latter  are  wearing  out  with  time,  and  unless  in  nre 
instances  can  be  removed  by  time  alone,  but  we  can  purify  our- 
selves of  many,  and  our  success  in  dealing  with  the  Establislj- 
ment  will  depend  much  on  our  success  in  dealing  with  ouradvf?. 
We  $haU  require  an  unexaggerated  idea  of  our  rights  as  weli 
as  of  ^ur  strength,  the  measure  of  one  being  often  the  measure 
of  both.  We  shall  need  in  certain  conjunctures  to  temper  the 
warmth  of  our  feelings  and  to  sober  the  extravagance  of  our 
imaginations  by  an  admixture  of  English  forbearance,  good 
sense,  and  self  possession;  but  above  aU  things  it  wonld  seem  to 
the  erring  judgment  of  ourselves,  that  the  most  pressing  want 
of  the  present  time  is  not  so  much  acute  feeling  as  cold  deter- 
mination, not  quickness  of  perception  but  quiet  reflection,  not 
readiness  to  act  but  patience  to  deUberate.  The  Establish- 
ment must  yield  in  any  event,  but  those  who  wish  to  help  iU 
fall  will  have  to  quslify  themselves  in  the  way  we  have  men- 
tioned, unless  some  happy  event  should  interpose  to  bring  it  to 
the  ground  without  their  aid. 

We  have  thought  it  no  more  than  our  doty  to  ail  partifs, 
and  especially  to  Mr.  Miall  and  the  Society  for  the  Diaendoir. 
ment  of  Aeligion,  to  be  thus  unreserved.  According  to  our 
view  it  could  serve  no  good  purpose,  that  people,  having  a 
wish  to  work  together,  should  be  ignorant  of  the  character 
of  their  intended  work-mates.  Admitting  the  possibility  of 
much  incorrectness  in  our  impressions  as  to  Mr.  lliall  and  his 
general  policy,  we  know  that  we  have  been  tolerably  acdmie 
in  the  enumeration  of  our  own  failings  and  weaknesses,  nor 
do  we  think  we  have  exa^erated  any  merit  or  any  capability 
for  which  we  have  taken  credit.  Many  will  be  found  io 
say,  we  have  under-estimated  the  political  power  of  Ireland, 
and  judged  quite  too  unfavorably  of  our  own  fitness  for  orgn- 
nized  agitation.  It  will  doubtless  be  maintained  titat  we  arc 
susceptible  of  the  highest  degree  of  discipline ;  and  men,  to 
whose  opinion  the  utmost  deference  is  due,  will  hold  to  the 
belief  that  without  organization  and  direction,  without  the  old 
machinery  of  Councils  and  Committees,  no  great  pditical 
change  can  be  effected.  Looking  upon  this  organization  is 
impossible,  or  extremely  difiicult  and  precarious  at  the  present 
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time,  we  are  happy  in  the  belief  that  it  is  not  as  necessary  as 
it  is  desirable.   Men^  we  hope,  will  always  be  found  to  devote 
iheBiselves  independently  and  constantly  to  the  service  of  the 
coontryi  not  from  any  transcendental  patriotism,  but  from 
motives  as  onselBsh  H^^^  infirmity  of  our  nature  will  allow* 
Bat  these  are  not  aufi^ent  of  themselves  to  constitute  an  or* 
ganisation,  or  even  to  guide  one,  unless  their  endowments 
happen  (o  be  of  the  peculiar  order  of  those  which^  to  some 
extent,  were  shared  with  (yConnell  by  tlie  founders  of  the 
Catholic  Association.    Should  the  formation  of  any  such  So^^ 
ciety  be  nnsucoessfully  attempted,  or  should  its   success  be 
only  partial,  it  would  be  matter  of  grave  concern,  and  to  our 
mind  foil  of  disaster,  or,  at  best,  of  delay.     It  would  falsely 
be  taken  to  represent  the  entire  strength  of  the  country,  and 
its  defeat  acoepted  by  many  as  a  settlement  of  the  question. 
If  it  continued  to  live  a  spoon-fed  life  in  Dublin,  a  weakly 
tfifant  snbject  to  occasional  coiivntsions,it  would  die  the  deathof 
ridiciile  afterbavingcommunicated  that  most  dangerous  of  all  in« 
feelionstothe  cause  it  had  been  born  to  rapport.  Men,  disposed 
to  act  nnder  other  circumstances,  would  be  deterred  from 
action,  if  any  step  of  theirs  could  be  thought  to  connect  them 
'frith  the  abortive  Society  or  its  proceedings.     Moreover,  a 
politieal  Society  requires  a  certain  state  of  the  political  atmo* 
aphere  in  which  to  live  and  thrive,  even  though  we  admit  the 
exitdence  of  every  other  condition  favorable  to  its  growth. 
Raise  the  temperature,  not,  however,  by  the  explosive  agencies 
of  j^poonerism,  drain  the  swamps,  clear  the  woods,  work  upon 
the  climate,  and  the  plant  will  appear    of  its  own  accord. 
The  labour  is  sometimes,  though  not  always,  hard,  obscure,  and 
unpaid,  bot  it  is,  in  most  instances,  the  necessary  condition  of 
altimata  success.    Although  ready  to  acknowledge  tlie  supe* 
riority^as  who  does  not— of  combined  atid  sustained  action ; 
we  think  it  wrong   to  despise  action  of  any  kind,    however 
irregular  and  intennittent,  if  every  act  represent  the  determi- 
nation of  an  individual,  and  particularlyif  the  individuals  be  na« 
meroas.     We  should  be  glad  to  make  sure  of  one  blow  at  the 
Establishment  from  every  passer  by,  even  though  we  had  no 
hope  of  its  being  repeated.    For  the  present  we  care  not  where 
a  man's  road  may  lie,  provided  only  the  Establishment  cross 
it,  and  he  may  have  need  to  break  a  fence  or  force  a  gate. 
Better  of  eourse  that  he  should  sit  down  with  us,  work  the 
guns,  or  delve  in  the  mines,  but  we  shall  not  be  unthankful 
if  he  only  lend  a  hand  and  pass  upon  bis  way.— One  swing  with 
the  sledge,  one  push  with  the  crow-bar^  one  stone  loosened, 
51 
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one  defence  turned,  one  advantage  pointed  out,  will  entilk 
the  man  to  gratitude  though  we  never  see  his  face  again. 
Let  this  feeling  of  oars  come  to  be  recognised,  for  it  exisU 
already  without  acknowledgment,  and  the  wishecUfor  anitj 
will  speedily  ensue.  The  will  and  inclination  of  men  will 
become  more  pliant  when  it  is  not  songht  to  be  fc^rced  and 
twisted  and  tied  down ;  public  opinion  will  make  heraelf  heard 
when  her  identity  ceases  to  be  questioned,  and  the  ooospiring 
wishes  and  purposes  of  the  entire  Catholic  oommoiiity  will 
either  beget  organization  or  triumph  without  it. 

One  duty  now  remains  for  us,  and  it  is  one  we  appcoacii 
with  pleasure.     In  dealing  with  the  subject  upon  which  we 
have  been  engaged,  we  have  written  as  we  felt,  with  consider- 
able, but  not  unnecessary  severity.     Aware  of  the  natonl 
and  excusable  error  which  might  lead  some  of  our  readers  to 
think  we  had  included  religions  or  individuals  in  the  oessmt 
applied  to  the  Establishment,  we  took  anearly  opportunityto  de- 
claim any  such  intention.  We  now  desire  to  renew  that  dndaim- 
er  with  the  view  of  placing  it  in  a  more  emphatic  form,  if  neces- 
sary, before  the  public.  With  regard  to  the  earlier  protestatimis 
to  which  we  allude,  there  might  have  lurked  an  apparent  bitter- 
ness in  the  commentary,  of  a  natore  to  injure  the  ^ect  of  tlie 
text;,  but  having  now  said  of  the  EstabUshment  all  that  we 
thought  right,  and  no  particle  of  which  we  are  disposed  to 
hear  questioned  or  to  modify,  we  do  not  think  we  can  dose 
this  paper  more  appropriately  than  by  denying  with  the  utmoat 
sincerity  any  intention  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  doctnna 
or  morality  of  what  is  called  the  Established  Church.  Withoot 
pretending  to  be  at  all  more  liberal  than  others  in  matters  of 
religion;  free,  we  trust,  from  any  suspicion  of  indifferaioe; 
having,  on  the  contrary,  opinions  as  hard  and  as  angular  m 
may  be ;  we  have,  nevertheless,  at  all  times  admired  and  adopt- 
ed the  beautiful  doctrine  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  ''that  the  differait 
roads  men  take  upon  the  way  to  Heaven,  need  never  pretent 
them  from  following  the  same  road  upon  earth.''    This  was 
not  the  cant  of  conciliation ;  this  was  not  the  liberality  of  a 
discontented  Papist,  languishing  to  tread  the  same  road,  to  coll 
the  same  flowers,  and  to  reach  the  same  heights  to  which  the 
Protestant  had  once  exclusive  access.     It  is  the  expression  of  a 
Protestant  bishop,  one  of  the  few  of  his  order  in  Ireland  thai 
could  almost  dignify  the  bad  eminence  of  his  place ;  and  it  is 
trebly  valuable  for  having  been  conceived  and  written  at  a  penod 
when  liberaUty  and  toleration  were  unknown  outside  the  author's 
own  breast.  Acting,  therefore,  upon  these  sentiments  which  we 
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a<»sepi  and  embrace,  and  enliertain,  and  hope  never  to  part  with, 
we  declare  that  when  the  Anglican  Church  shall  have  under* 
gone  the  process  we  are  preparing  for  her,  when  we  shall  have 
made  her  independent  of  outdoor  relief,  and  she  shall  appear  in 
Ireland  in  her  proper  and  legitimate  character  as  a  Voluntary 
Charchlike  thatof  the  Scottish  Episcopalians,  we  shall  be  willing 
to  forget  the  past  and  bid  her  freely  welcome.    It  would  be 
affectation  in  us  to  say  that  we  do  not  regard  the  presence  of 
any  other  religion  than  our  own  as  an  evil.    The  Anglican, 
the  Presbvterian,  and  every  sincere  mao  of  whatever  religion, 
divides  this  feeling  with  us ;  but  in  a  country  like  Ireland  the 
evil  admitted  upon  all  hands  is  also  allowed  to  have  an  ad- 
mixture of  good.    To  a  certain  extent  the  jealousy  and  vigi- 
lance of  rival  religions,  kept  within  proper  bounds,  does,  we 
believe,  exercise  a  purifying  influence  over  all  the  rivals.    To 
this  extent,  therefore,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  welcome  the 
Anglican  Church  as  soon  as  its  existence  shall  have  been  made 
at  all  compatible  with  charity  and  sisterhood.    The  English 
Church,  says  Lord  Brougham,  somewhere,  is  a  mild  mistress 
and  an  unobtrusive  neighbour.  How  she  rules  her  family  we  do 
not  care  to  know,  but  we  desire  iiothing  more  earnestly  than 
good  neighbourhood  and  are  labouring  our  utmost  to  pro- 
mote it.     We  have  already  said,  and  with  all  respect  for  Mr. 
Miall,  we  say  again,  that,  caterU  paribus^  man  for  man,  vo- 
luntary for  voluntary,   religion   for  religion,    we  prefer  the 
Anglican  to  the  Presbyterian ;  we  have  already  assigned  reasons 
for  the  preference,  which  we  have^  no  doubt,  Mr.  Miall  will 
find  excellent.     We  find  the  **  Churchman^'  in  general  more 
genial,  better  educated  and  more  natural,  in  a  word  more  to 
oar  taste  than  the  Dissenter ;  a  reason,  perhaps,  as  unanswer- 
able as  any  other  we  have  given,     fiut  in  this  we  are  by  no 
means  singular.     Our  great  Bishop  of  Kildare,  Dr.  Doyle, 
had  the  same  tastes  and  opinions  as  ourselves ;  looking  upon 
the  Anglican  body  as  approaching  more  closely  to  the  Catholic 
standard  of  doctrine  and  practice  than  any  other  of  the  Sepa- 
rated communities.      If,  therefore,  we  have  spoken  strongly 
of  the  Establishment  as  distinguished  from  the  Aeligion,  it  is 
a  distinction  which  the  friends  of  the  Establishment  themselves 
should  be  able  to  understand  and  prepared  to  accept,  unless  they 
wish  to  make  the  Church  identical  with  the  Establishment.  We 
have  hardly  used  a  stronger  expression  than  may  be  found  in 
Peter  Flymley,  and  what  we  have  said,  would  that  we  had  said 
as  well.     May  heaven  avert  a  Sydney  Smith  from  Ireland. 
He  would  be  worth  a  hundred  years  of  life  to  the  Establish^ 
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ment  without  reforming  it  in  tlie  least.    Dr.  Griffin,  Dr.  Uig> 
gins,  and  Dr.  Knox  are  exceedingly  inoonrenieut  to  us  as  it  is. 
Tbeir  charity,  setiae,  and  tact  are  as  a  mantle  to  the  nakedaeas 
of  the  Establishment.    It  is,  however,  reassuring  to  reflect 
that  they  are  rather  more  detested  by  their  brethren  than  Dr. 
Mac  Hale,  or  the  Delegate  Apostolic.    Dr.  Whatelj  was  ooce 
a  little  in  our  wny,  bat  now  we  cordially  wish  him  to  reouifi. 
Let  us  have  more  Fleuiys,  an  additionsd  Whiteside,  an  esta 
OR^rg, Thompsons  ad  nauseam.  Scripture  readers  ad  infiiiitan. 
A  military  chaplaincy  for  Gavaszi^  a  cure  of  souls  and  bodies 
forAchilli,  the  professorship  of  Italian  for  a  conforming  ^'fi- 
gnrisiita,"  ''signori  di  ambo  i  sessi'*  ocntribntors  to  the  Chinch 
Missions— this  or  the  half  of  this,  and  our  work  is  smooth 
and  light.     Make  the  placards  more  inflammatory,  the  hand- 
bills more  poisouous,  the  *'  special  invitations  to  fioman  Gitiio- 
lics"  more  tender.    Let  religion  turn  herself  into  fairings  for 
the  girls,  tobacoo  for  the  old  men,  and  tea  for  the  cdd  woDes. 
Let  conversion  come  like  Jupiter  to  the  lap  of  I4orali  in  a 
shower  of  half-pence,  or  lurk  in  a  bale  of  coiduroys  and  flas- 
nel  petticoats.     In  mercy's  name  let  ns  have  more  Scriptare 
riots,  additional  constabulary  and  additional  rates*    Let  as 
have,  if  possible,  two  Aprils  every  year,  for  we  most  appme 
our  £tiglish  readers,  if  they  will  allow  us  a  native  figure  of 
speech,  that  Irish  May  meetings  are  held  in  April.     A  doohle 
allowance  of  bad  breath,  bad  passions,  aud  bad  oratory.  Whst 
more  P    More  ministers  and  more  bishops.     From  our  soob 
we  regret  tliat  the  number  ever  was  diminished.     But  we  ku 
we  shall  be  thought  unreasonable,  seeing  how  activrlv  the 
Establishment  is  working  for  us  without  our  asking.    Weoa 
our  side,  aud  Mr.  Miallon  his,  are  engaged  in  a  work  of  menf 
for  the  English  Church  in  Ireland.     We  in  particular,  shoold 
have  studied  the  reformatory  movement  to  little  purpose,  if 
we  shut  out  from  our  care  the  most  unreformed,  theugb,  by 
no  means,  the  most  youthful  offender  in  the  empire.    Abet 
having  lived  under  our  mild  but  vigorous  diacipliue,  the  eoa* 
vict  will  be  restored  to  society ;    not  so  much  punished  ss 
reclaimed ;  deprived  of  her  unUwful  store,  but  trained  to  ho- 
nest industry ;  stripped  of  her  purple  and  fine  Knen,  bat  so* 
berl)  and  decently  attired  ;  an  object  neither  of  dread,  nor  pity, 
nor  aversion,   but  free,  self-balancing  and  independent ;  wik 
rights  in  full,  without  a  solitary  privilege ;  a  dtizej),  not  a 
free- hooter ;  a  fieligion,  not  an  Establishment. 


Airr.  VIII.-METTRAY;  ITS   ElSE  AND  PBOGRESS. 

JSapporU  Annuels  des  Direcleurs  de  la  Colonie  Jgricole  et 
Fenikutiare  de  ileiiray.  1840^1856  inclusive.  Tours  \ 
Imprimerie  Ladeveze, 

IJ^iiiDeroas  notices  of  the  Beformatory  Institution  at  Mettraj 
in  f  ranee,  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  published  iu 
this  kingdom,  and  several  of  these  have  even  been  reproduced 
in  our  own  pages  -^  thus  some  explanation  may  be  deemed 
necessary  of  our  reasons  for  again  bringing  the  subject  un- 
der the  attention  of  our  readers. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  accounts  which  have  yet 
reached  us  of  Mettray  have  been  written  by  strangers,  who, 
attracted  to  it  by  rumors  of  its  marvellous  success,  have 
gone  thither  to  examine  it  for  themselves,  sometimes,  perhaps, 
fearing  that  a  close  inspection  would  reveal  defects  and  shorts 
comings  which  distance  had  rendered  invisible. 

Such  a  consequence,  however,  has  never  resulted  from  a 
visit  to  the  Institution,  and  the  desire  wliich  has  been  felt 
after  seeing  it  to  diffuse  the  valuable  information  gained 
there, has  led  to  the  publication  of  the  various  pamphlets,  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  But  these  convey  to  us  the  impres- 
sion which  the  Colony  has  produced  on  individuals  who  have 
each  viewed  it  under  one  phase  only  of  its  existence,  and,  so 
to  speak,  from  without.  They  have  photographed  for  our 
contemplation,  the  admirable  results  which  have  been  ob- 
tained. For  the  amateur  philanthropist  this  may  suffice,  but 
the  earnest  student  of  reformatory  science  seeks  much  moro 
instruction  than  the  finished  picture  can  convey.  lie  must  learn 
how  such  a  work  has  been  accomplished,  in  what  manner  it 
was  begun,  what  difficulties  impeded  its  progress,  and  how 
they  were  surmounted — knowledge  which  can  be  gained  only 
by  a  patient  study  of  its  gradual  development.  No  history 
of  Mettray  such  as  can  supply  this  need  has  yet  been  written, 
but  the  annual  reports  afford  much  of  the  desired  information^ 
and  the  whole  series  (the  earlier  numbers  of  which  are  be- 
come very  scarce,)  having  been  placed  in  our  hands,  we  have 
thought  to  render  some  service  to  the  cause  of  criminal  re* 
formation  by  laying  before  our  readers  extracts  from  them 

•  AmoDg  them  we  may  mention  Mr.  Hall's  two  invaluable  Lectures, 
another  by  Mr.  Wheatley,and  a  Charge  by  the  Recorder  of  Birming- 
ham. 
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as  copious  as  our  limits  will  permit—- occasionallj   abridging 
the  narrative  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

The  Reports  are  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  SodeU 
Patemetl^,  a  small  association  originated  by  M.  Dem^z  as  the 
first  step  towards  founding  Mettray.  It  consists  of  the  chitf 
promoters  of  the  enterprise,  having  for  its  President  the 
Count  de  Oasparin,  for  Yice  President  M.  Demetz,  and  for 
Seoretary-Oenend  the  Count  de  Flavigny ;  but  it  has  never 
interfered  in  the  management  of  the  institution,  which  has 
always  rested  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors.  It  is  am- 
sequently  to  their  genius  and  self-devotion,  that  the  mfeeai 
and  the  success  of  Mettray  are  alike  owin^^  and  strongly  im* 
pressed  as  we  had  before  been  with  their  merits,  we  must 
confess  it  was  not  until  after  sn  attentive  perusal  <^  the  seven- 
teen annual  reports  which  have  now  appeued,  that  we  beouie 
fblly  aware  of  the  exalted  benevolence  and  the  profound  nlii- 
losophy^  which  through  M.  M.  Demetz  and  de  Conrteilles,  have 
wrought  such  benefit  to  mankind-«Hi  benevol^ioe,  which 
neither  the  most  arduous  labors,  nor  the  closest  personal  in** 
tercourse  with  the  miserable  beings  it  sought  to  redaioii 
could  weary  or  di^st-^  philosophy,  which  while  snooessiuUy 
solving  the  most  difficult  of  social  {problems,  did  not  disdain 
to  occupy  itself  with  the  minutest  details  of  domestic  eoonomy. 

To  the  second  and  succeeding  reports,  up  to  the  period  ci 
M.  de  Courteilles*  death,  the  names  of  both  Directors  are  ap 
pended,  but  the  first  which  was  read  to  the  SodM  PaientMif 
at  their  first  annual  meeting  on  the  7th  of  June,  1840,  is  aig- 
ned  by  M.  Demeta  alone.  Seferring  to  it  in  his  openii^ 
address,  the  President,  M.  de  Ghisparin,  says  :•— 

The  modesty  of  its  author  will  not  succeed  in  concealing  from 
vou  the  sacriflces  and  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  M.  Demrti  and 
M.  de  Bretig^dres  de  Courteilles,  by  which  alone  we  oonld  havs 
reached  the  position  we  already  occUpT*  Abandoning  the  csareer  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  the  habits  of  a  whole  life-time,  they 
gave  themselves  up  with  pious  zeal  to  the  cause  of  criminal  refer* 
mation.  Personal  and  pecuniary  sacrifices  they  estimated  as  nothrag; 
their  philanthropy  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  they  find  their 
reward  in  the  approbation  of  their  own  oonscienoes,  and  of  all  good 
men. 

It  is  known  to  our  readers  that  by  the  66th  article  of  the 
Code  Napolfen  children  in  France,  under  16  years  of  age, 
who  are  found  guilty  of  an  offence,  may  be  acquitted  as  bariog 
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aetocl  wm  dkcememeni,  in  which  case  they  are  liable  to  deten- 
tion  in  prison  for  a  certain  namber  of  years,  according  to  the 
sentence  of  the  magistrate  before  whom  they  are  tried*  He 
has,  howeyer^  the  option  of  treating  them  as  adult  offenders, 
in  which  case  they  undergo  conviction.  This,  however,  hap- 
pens comparatively  rarely,  bat  until  the  establishment  of 
Keforroatory  Schools,  the  child  derived  little  or  no  benefit  from 
his  privilege  of  acquittal.  He  was  still  exposed,  for  a  period 
often  of  many  years,  to  the  injurious  influences  of  a  prison 
where  he  was  frequently  associated  with  hardened  felons.  It 
was  to  give  life  and  action  then  to  this  dead  letter  that  M. 
Demetz  resolved  to  establish  the  agricultural  colony  uf  Met- 
traj. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  first  Beport,  only  premising  with 
referonoe  to  our  translation,  that  for  convenience  sake  we  have 
retained  the  terms  colony,  colon,  chef  de  families  sous  ehefy 
and  eontre-maitre,  as  our  language  possesses  no  words  pre- 
cisely eauivalent  to  them.  The  two  nrst  are  self-explaining ; 
the  cig  d^famUU  is  the  officer  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
family,  to  which  he  discharges  the  duties  of  a  father,  concerning 
faimadf  more  particularly  with  the  moral  supervision  and 
bodily  health  of  his  wards.  He  has  invariably  been  trained 
ia  the  ^oU  JPrt^raioirc^  as  has  also  the  sous  chef,  a  youth  who 
acts  under  the  the  chtf  de  famille,  and  in  time  rises  to  a 
similar  post.  Contre^maitre  may  be  translated  *^  industrial 
master,''  and  daring  the  early  existence  of  the  Colony  it  was 
not  indispensable  that  he  should  have  been  educated  in  the 
lipoid  Freparatoire,  though  it  is  so  now*  If  formerly,  however, 
he  had  been  so  educated  he  was  permitted  to  take  a  share  in 
tbs  mofal  training  of  the  colons,  by  filling  the  office  of  sous 


In  JmiA,  i689i  the  SocieU  PatenuiU,  isBued  its  prospeetus,  and 
selected  the  village  of  Mettray  as  the  site  of  the  Colony  it  had  re« 
solved  to  found.  M.  Bretigncres  de  OourteUled  had  onered  a  tract 
Qflaod  there,  peculiarly  suited  to  the  purpose;  and  from  that 
moment,  we  became  associated  in  the  enterprise  to  which  henceforth 
our  lives  are  devoted-  We  now  appealed  to  public  charity  in  favor 
of  an  institution  eminently  calculated  to  benefit  society,  and  we  met 
with  a  warm  response. 

Five  hundred  subscribers  gave  in  their  names  within  the 
first  year,  including  the  king  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family, 
his  ministers^  many  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  of 
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Deputies,  judicial  and  educational  bodies  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  more  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  Colony  was  established. 

Our  aim  was  to  rescue  young  offenders  from  the  influence  of  a 
prison  life,  and  to  replace  the  walls  with  which  they  had  been  snr- 
roundedy  by  liberty  and  labor  in  the  open  air. 

We  proposed  by  persuasive  influence^  by  justice  and  kindness 
accompanied  by  strict  discipline,  to  reclaim  lads,  who,  from  tbeir 
infancy  upwards  bad  never  received  any  moral  training,  and  had  been 
subjected  to  no  other  restraint  than  that  of  brute  force  ;  we  pro- 
posed, in  short,  to  turn  ignorant  and  dangerous  vagrant  lads,  into 
good,  industrious,  and  useful  members  of  society.  Such  a  problen 
could  not  be  solved  by  ordinary  means. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  detaining  our  first  colons  among  oa^  and 
in  attaching  them  to  our  institution,  we  began  by  foimding  a  school 
for  teachers,  which  should  supply  us  with  devoted  and  efficient 
officers,  and  we  strove  to  embue  them  with  the  spirit  by  which  we 
were  animated,  that  they  might  in  their  turn  commanicate  it  to  the 
rest,  and  afford  them  a  good  example. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  show  to 
those  who  were  apprehensive  of  evil  effects  resulting  to  themselves 
from  the  assemblage  of  so  many  criminal  lads  in  their  vicinity,  that 
even  such  a  band  might  be  well  disciplined  and  harmless,  and  we 
have  succeeded  in  dissipating  all  alarm  and  ill  will,  and  ia  gaining  t^ 
confidence  of  our  neighbours. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1839,  we  opened  our  Ecole  Preparatoire  with 
23  pupils,*  from  among  whom  we  have  already  selected  several  tndt. 
Tiduals  now  actively  employed  as  officers  in  our  institution. 

While  occupied  in  establishing  this  school,  we  were  also  engaged 
in  erecting  not  far  from  it,  the  dwellings  destined  to  receive  our 
colons,  the  plan  of  which  we  will  explain. 

The  houses  are  all  detached  ;  each  is  12  metres  [39  feet]  long, 
by  6  metres,  66  centimetres  [21  feet]  wide,  and  consists  of  a  groimd 

•  It  wiU  be  noticed  that  wherever  the  word  pnpU  (Sieve)  ig  nted.  it  is 
applied  to  the  students  in  this  school,  never  to  the  colons.  AdmiaiM 
to  the  Ecttle  Preparatoire,  is  gratuitous  ;  thus  the  Directors  have  the 
power  of  selecting  as  pupils,  those  individuals  who  appear  most  likdy 
to  suit  their  purpose. 

1  hey  are  invariably  chosen  from  respectable  families,  but  often  from 
such  as  have  met  with  reyetses  in  fortune,  and  to  whom,  conaequentiy, 
the  ednca  tion  and  maintaiuance  thus  obtained  is  a  great  boon.  If  a  papii 
is  found  to  be  unfitted  for  the  vocation  of  teacher,  he  is  dismissed, 
ndeavours,  however,  being  made  if  his  conduct  is  not  in  fault  to  pro- 
vide for  him  elsewhere.  Some  leave  of  their  own  accord,  and  no  at- 
tempt is  ever  made  to  detain  either  pupil  or  officer,  aflcr  they  hare 
expressed  a  wish  to  depart.  As  the  Colony  can  afford  to  a  few  officers 
only  salaries  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  do  leave  after  a  few  years  service ;  but  owing  to  the  excellent 
education  they  have  received,  and  the  high  character  they  bear,  ibty 
seldom  fall  to  obtain  good  situations  elsewhere. 
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floor,  and  OFerthst  a  first  and  second  floor.  The  ground  floor, 
where  the  colons  are  employed  when  not  occupied  out  of  doors,  is 
divided  into  four  workshops  by  a  partition,  sufficiently  low  to  enable 
the  8uperintendant,  placed  in  the  middle,  to  overlook  every  compart- 
ment, witlfiout,  however,  it  being  possible  for  the  boys  in  one  to  com- 
municate with  those  in  another,  or  indeed  to  see  each  other  when 
seated  ;  while  the  upper  part  of  the  room  being  left  free,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  remains  the  same,  however  unequal  in  num- 
ber may  be  the  lads  at  work  in  the  different  divisions. 

On  the  first  floor  is  a  dormitory  for  twenty  children  ;  the  ham- 
mocks in  which  they  sleep  are  so  arranged  that  surveillance  at  night 
is  easy,  while  in  the  day  time  they  are  hung  up  against  the  wall, 
and  the  room  is  available  for  other  purposes.  They  are  suspended 
at  night  parallel  with  each  other  but  so  that  the  heads  and  feet  of 
the  occupants  shall  come  alternately  side  by  side,  by  which  means 
conversation,  even  in  a  whisper,  is  prevented,  and  it  is  made  possible 
to  place  them  very  near  together  without  any  evil  consequence. 

Planks  flxed  on  to  posts  by  means  of  hinges,  and  which  can  be 
lowered  at  pleasure,  rorm  a  table  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
room,  which  may  thus  be  used  as  a  refectory,  and  when  the  tables  are 
raised  parallel  with  the  posts,  and  the  hammocks  are  hung  up  against 
the  wall,  a  large  clear  space  is  obtained  where  in  rainy  weather  the 
boys  can  be  employed  in  various  occupations  and  at  the  same  time  be 
continually  overlooked.  A  little  room  is  partitioned  off  from  the 
larger  apartment,  and  having  the  side  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
latter  furnished  with  Venetian  blinds,  the  occupant  can  see  without 
being  seen ;  in  this  post  of  observation,  the  Chef  de  famille  has  his 
bed,  and  as  no  one  knows  whether  he  is  asleep  or  not,  there  is  not  a 
moment  when  the  boys  can  feel  sure  his  eye  is  not  upon  them. 

The  second  floor  is  arranged  on  the  same  plan,  and  is  also  adapted 
to  receive  twenty  colons. 

Two  con tre«mai tree  keep  watch  at  night  in  each  dormitory,  taking 
the  duty  alternately  till  morning. 

Each  house  thus  accomodates  40  children,  divided  into  two  sections 
forming  one  familv  presided  over  by  a  chef  de  famille  aided  bv  two 
contre-maitres.  In  addition  to  these  a  colon  is  chosen  monthly  in 
each  section,  who  with  the  title  of  Elder  Brother  assists  the  superin- 
tendents in  the  management  of  the  household. 

Each  of  these  houses  containing  43  persons,  cost,  internal  fittings  in- 
cluded, 8300  francs  [£332]  that  is  193  francs  [£7.  14]  for  each 
inmate  or  9  francs  65  centimes  annually. 

Four  houses  are  already  finished,  they  stand  10  metres  [33  feet] 
apart,  sheds  filling  up  the  intervening  space. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  first  house  is  occupied  by  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, coopers,  and  plaiters  of  straw,  and  there  is  a  rope  walk  in 
the  adjoining  shed.  In  the  second  house  is  a  carpenter's  shop,  the 
wood  required  being  stored  in  the  shed  next  beyond.  In  the  third 
bouse  we  are  this  year  cultivating  silkworms,  from  which  seven 
ounces  of  silk  were  obtained,  and  the  third  shed  forms  a  covered  court. 

The  fourth  house  contained  six  cells,  (the  punishment  quar- 
ter not  being  yet  erected),  and  various  apartments  for  the 
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Tiee  of  the  officers.  A  forge  «nd  blacksmith's  shop  oeeapied  the 
fourth  shed ;  the  fifth  house  which  ^as  to  be  the  chaplaiii'B 
residence,  was  nearly  finished.  M.de  Coarteilles  lived  at  hk 
mansion  at  a  short  distance  from  the  institatioD>  but  M« 
Demets,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the  officers  inhabited 
adjacent  buildings,  which  included  also  the  chapel,  infirmaiy, 
baths,  and  several  other  departments  of  the  estaUishoiei^ 
among  which  were  the  general  kitchen,  and  Tafioas  doniertic 
offices. 

The  first  house  intended  for  the  colons  brin^  ready  by  Jan- 
uary,  1840,  on  the  22nd  of  that  month  both  the  Direetors 
repaired  to  the  prison  of  Jf  ontevrault^  where  their  selected  nioe 
youths,  with  whose  antecedents  they,  had  made  Uiemaelvas  tho- 
roughly acquainted,  to  return  with  them  to  Mftttiray.  A  rttj 
interesting  account  of  this  journey  is  quoted  by  M.  Paiu 
Huof*^  from  the  narrative  of  one  of  the  young  officers  who  ac- 
companied M.M.  Demetz  and  de  CoortSles,  which  we 
regret  we  have  not  space  to  give. 

All  these  nine  colons  behaved  perfectly  well  from  the  time 
they  reached  Mettray,  the  change  in  their  treatment  appearing 
to  produce  an  almost  marvellous  alteration  in  their  conaaoL 

Towards  the  end  of  Pebruary  M .  de  Gourteilles  bcougkt 
four  colons  from  Normandy,  and  early  in  March  M.  Detnetz 
added  six  more  who  accompsnied  him  from  Paris,  and 
their  numbers  were  gradually  increased  from  month  to  month 
by  children  coming  from  all  parts  of  France ;  indeed  in  tend- 
ing them 

th6  departments  farthest  away  considered  the  distance  which  sefwrtt^ 
edthetti  from  us  as  a  decided  advantage;  they  knew  that  the  hcgr  woidd 
Itdopt  -with  greater  readiness  the  new  course  we  pointed  out  if  entire- 
ly cut  off  from  old  companions  and  associations  so  as  to  feel  al« 
most  as  if  he  were  transported  into  a  new  world  ;  and  farther  imporU 
ant  advantages  mnst  accrue  fi*om  thus  associating  together  children 
differing  as  widely  in  the  place  of  their  birth  as  in  their  national 
characteristics,  and  who  will  in  course  of  time  carryback  with  them 
to  their  homes  the  f^iut  of  practical  training  and  moral  and  religioos 
culture. 

XTpon  this  latter  point,  the  most  important  of  all,  we  may  Sar  that 
M*  Brault,  our  excellent  and  venerable  chaplain,  is  thorougUy  sa- 
tisfied with  the  attention  ottr  lads  give  to  hiS  inStructiea,  and  with 
the  zealous  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  religious  duties. 

In  the  course  of  ten  months  then,  we  have  provided  hoaseroom  for 
llW  children,  of  whom  84  with  the  proportionate  number  of  officers 

♦  Trois  Jours  a  Mettray,  par  Paul  Huot.       Paris;  1848, 
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mre  alreadj  settled  among  us.  We  have  exerted  oar  utmost  efforts 
to  win  th«  confidence  and  affection  of  these  lads,  and  hitherto  they 
have  yielded  to  the  influences  we  have  brought  to  bear,  in  a  manner 
to  afford  us  the  liveliest  hope  for  their  future  welfare/' 

The  lads  were  at  first  chiefly  employed  in  waking  a  carriage 
road  to  the  colony,  in  laying  out  gardens,  in  levelling  the  open 
conrts,  and  in  building  more  houses.  The  prejudice  at  first 
felt  against  them  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  already  over- 
come oy  their  good  behaviour,  and  some  vinedressers  had  even 
asked  permission  to  hire  thera,  which  had  been  granted,  when 
the  applicants  were  respectable  men,  and  lived  sufficieihtly  near 
the  colony  to  render  strict  supervision  of  the  young  laborers, 
bj  their  own  masters,  practicable. 

Most  of  the  lads  having  been  employed  while  in  prison  in 
weaving,  their  health  originally  defective  had  been  much  in- 
jured by  bending  over  the  looms,  and  consequently  many  of 
them  reached  Mettray  in  a  deplorable  state  of  weakness  and 
disease.  The  open  air  life  there,  however,  produced  a  rapid 
improvement,  and  was  so  beneficial  that  it  became  a  rule  to 
select  sickW  lads  from  the  prisons  in  the  hope  that  their 
health  would  be  restored  by  the  change,  a  fact  jirhich  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  the  delicate  appearance  of  many  of  the 
boya,  and  for  tlie  deaths  amounting  to  two  per  cent,  of  their 
number. 

The  colons  spend  only  two  hours  and  a  half  per  day  in  the  school- 
room«  a  period  which  is  as  necessary  for  bodily  rest  as  for  mental 
iDStructioo.  They  are  taught  reading  writing  and  arithmetic,  the 
authoriEod  system  of  weights  and  measures^  linear  drawing,  and 
singing,  which  latter  is  very  efficacious  in  nromoting  discipline  and 
moral  improvement,  and  whose  favorable  innuence  on  very  degraded 
natures  we  have  already  had  opportunities  for  observing. 

Tha  events  of  each  day  will  be  found  recorded  almost  hour  by 
boor,  in  the  journal  kept  by  the  upper  centre -maitre  in  each  family. 
Evervthin^  which  occurs  is  entered  with  the  utmost  exactness  and 
detail  in  this  register  of  which  we  send  a  copy  once  in  three  months 
to  your  Committee.  It  contains  the  whole  history  of  the  colony. 

The  punishments  inflicted  and  rewards  given,  are  summed  up  at 
the  end  of  each  month ;  the  number  and  the  nature  of  the  offences 
committed  and  the  names  of  the  culprits,  as  also  those  of  the  lads 
who  havo  not  incurred  blame,  are  ail  recorded,  so  that  the  conduct 
of  each  lad  during  any  one  month  may  be  compared  with  his  be- 
haviour at  a  former  similar  period,  and  nis  progress  thus  ascertained. 

♦  ••#••••• 

Our  regulations  are  severe  and  strictly  observed.    In  food,  clothing 
and  beddingy  our  lads  have  only  what  is   absolutely  necessary ;  obe- 
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dience  and  punctuality  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  are  rigidfy 
enforced,  and  the  smallest  offence  is  punished.  With  all  this,  v« 
have  no  walls,  and  jet  not  one  of  our  hoys  has  ever  thoiM^ht  of  esea^ 
ping,  not  even  on  coming  out  of  the  cell,  where  many  of  than  havv 
undergone  confinement  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  on  bread  and  water 
diet.  *  *  *  It  is  bv  convincing  them  that  we  are  guided  in 
all  things  by  a  sense  of  justice,  that  we  acquire  so  powerful  a  hold 
upon  our  lads. 

To  afiTord  them  a  proof  of  this  and  to  furnish  ourselves  with  an  ad- 
ditional safeguard,  we  cause  all  lesser  offenders  to  be  tried  belbre  a 
tribunal,  consisting  of  colons  selected  by  us  from  among  those  whose 
names  are  upon  the  Tablet  of  Honor— reserving  to  ouraelTes 
only  the  right  of  mitigating  such  sentences  as  we  consider  too  serere. 

At  the  second  annaal  meeting  of  the  Society  Patemelle  the 
Count  de  Gasparin  thus  addressed  them — : 

The  agricultural  colony  of  Mettray  is  no  longer  a  project,  it  has 
become  a  reality,  its  success  is  no  longer  disputed,  it  is  acknowledged 
by  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  attested  by  the  crowds  of  visitors 
who  come  to  see  the  institution  ;  and  many  of  yon  whom  I  addren 
have  had  the  opportunitv  of  convincing  yourselves  with  your  own 
eyes,  that  your  undertakmg  is  firmly  estahlished,  and  that  it  fnliOs 
the  promises  it  held  forth. 

Yes,  Oentlemen,  we  have  seen  our  lads,  who  came  to  us  firoa 
prison  overcome  with  bodily  ailments,  recover  their  health  under 
the  influence  of  the  laborious  and  hardy  system  to  which  thej  are 
subjected  at  Mettray ;   we  have  seen  their  hypocritica]  cjyreasiM 
of  countenance     change    to  one  of  modest    self-possession    whieh 
testified  to  their  moral  regeneration,  tranquil  conscience,  and  their 
resolution  to  keep  henceforth  in  the  right  path ;  we  hare  seen  dis- 
simulation give  place  to  candor,  hatred  of  their  fellow  creatures  to 
kindness,  the  schemes  of  a  criminal  course,  to  the  hope  of  regainiog 
a  respectable  position  in  society.     Those  who  have  once  rejoiced  in 
such  a  spectacle  can  never  forget  it,  and  it  becomes  their  duty  to 
make  their  experience  widely  known,  that  such  results  may  not  be 
confined  to  one  spot  in  France,  but  may  be  multiplied  on  an  extended 
scale.      [This  indeed  had  already  to  some  extent  taken  place.3    '^^ 
institution  has  already  borne  fruit.         •••••• 

It  has  been  imitated  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  pioos  and 
benevolent  men ;  an  improved  system  is  rapidly  extending,  and  must 
ere  lon^  become  general,  for  the  contrast  between  the  lot  of  children 
who  enjoT  its  advantages,  and  that  of  those  who  are  excluded  from 
them,  will  be  too  painful  to  be  long  endured. 

You  will  learn,  gentlemen,  from  the  report  about  to  be  read  to  yon 
the  progress  of  the  institution  during  the  past  year  and  that  which 
may  oe  hoped  for  in  the  next.  We  could  not  have  obtained  such 
results  even  with  the  aid  afforded  us  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior, 
of  Agriculture,  and' of  Public  Instruction,  but  for  the  generous 
offering  of  a  man  whose  help  every  benevolent  enterprise  is  sure  to 
receive.  The  Count  d'Ourches  in  bestowing  upon  us  the  sum  of 
140,000  francs  (jE5,600)  has  anticipated  by  many  years  the  time  At 
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'wljich  Mettrav  would  have  arrived  at  its  full  development.  With 
liis  assistance  'we  are  now  able  to  finish  the  buildings  whose  com- 
pletion we  had  been  obliged  to  defer,  and  shall  thus  have  it  in  our 
f>ower  to  receive  the  full  number  of  youths  to  which  for  the  present 
^ive  have  felt  obliged  to  limit  ourselves. 

The  class  of  children  admitted  to  the  Institutioh  at  Mettray 
ajre  thus  described  in  the  annual  report  for  1841 : — 

We  learn  from  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  procure,  and 
firoin  the  answers  of  the  children  themselves  to  the  questions  we  ad- 
dress to  them  on  their  entrance,  that  a  large  proportion  have  been 
Accustomed  to  live  bj  begging ;  that  they  have  been  badly  clothed, 
ill  fed,  and  have  received  no  care  from  their  parents,  who  made  a 
profit  out  of  the  wretched  appearance  of  their  children,  and  often 
einployed  them  as  instruments  of  theft. 

Thouffh  declaring  that  those  childrenphave  acted  sans  discernement, 
the  law  has  nevertheless  treated  them  with  great  severity,  for  it  may 
jiutly  be  said  that  they  acted  compulsorily,  since  they  did  but  yield 
to  the  imperious  commands  of  hunger. 

We  must  admit,  however  that  uiere  are  among  them  some  who 
aure  most  precociously  wicked,  and  who  if  not  dealt  with  in  time  would 
infaUibly  become  deeply  criminal. 

Our  first  care  on  the  arrival  of  each  is  to  study  his  character,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  treatment  most  suitable  to*  him. 

If  we  would  operate  successfully  on  the  individual  we  must  con- 
vince him  that  he  has  been  sent  to  the  colony  not  only  for  his  present 
good,  but  for  his  future  welfare.  He  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  if  the  work  to  which  he  is  set  here  is  more  laborious  than  that 
in  which  he  was  employed  in  prison,  its  purpose  is  to  develope  his 
physical  powers  while  promoting  his  moral  improvement.  Finally,  it 
18  necessary  to  awaken  in  his  heart  those  principles  of  religion  and 
virtue  without  which  no  reformation  is  possible. 

The  wretched  state  of  health  in  which  most  of  the  children 
came  to  the  colony,  together  with  the  laborions  life  there  im- 
posed upon  them  rendered  a  larger  quantity  of  animal  food  ne- 
cessary than  they  had  received  in  prison. 

It  has  been  said  that  experience,  which  teaches  us  the  importance 
of  good  conduct,  teaches  us  also  the  importance  of  good  nealth— 
certain  it  is,  that  the  one  exercises  a  great  influence  over  the  other, 
and  we  therefore  neglect  no  means  which  can  help  to  strengthen  the 
constitutions  of  our  lads.  Thus,  throughout  the  winter,  excepting  a 
very  few  days  when  the  cold  was  unusually  intense,  they  have  work- 
ed in  a  quarry  near  the  colony,  clothed  m  coarse  cloth,  and  their 
feet  having  no  other  covering  than  their  sabots. 

The  uniform  they  wear  is  extremely  simple,  and  so  made  as  to 
leave  their  limbs  the  greatest  freedom  of  action,  and  thus  promote 
their  healthful  developement.  Without  being  very  remarkable  it  is 
sufficiently  peculiar  to  attract  attention  to  the  lads  m  case  they  should 
run  away,  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  they   enjoy  perfect 
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Itburty ;  we  desired  in  avoiding  every  precaatioa  which  iD%lit  recai 
the  prison  to  their  minds,  to  impress  deeplj  upon  them  the  cooTicSeB 
that  At  the  colony  they  hegin  a  new  life,  where  force  is  repljiced  hy 
persuasion. 


Field  labor*  besides  its  importance  in  a  peeuniary  pCHot  of  i 

affords  healthful  exercise  to  the  body,  while  it  sufficiently  occi^ies 

the  mind  to  banish  the  evil  thoughts  which  idleness  is  sure  to  indoee ; 

it  affords  another  advantage  in  making  rest  Bbeolntriy  neetseary  to 

the  peasant  at  the  very  hour  that  hn  hreUiren  who  aweQ  in  towns 

are  entering  into  those  amusements  and  dissipations  wlndi  tend  to 

enervate  and  demoraliae  the  partaker* 
•  •  •  ••  •  •  ■  • 

To  effect  a  complete  reformation  it  was  req[uSred  to  restore  to 
this  neglected  class  the  habits  and  affbctions  of  tbefiumlv  cirde,  to 
dear  to  man,  and  which  8U[^]y  the  firmest  bands  by  widen  aocietT  is 
held  together:  This  has  l:^ri  acccfmplished  by  did^nn  the  coHmj 
into  sections  of  forty  boys,  in  each  of  which  superintendents,  eaOed 
respectively  the  Chef  de  famille  and  the  Elder  Brother,  exercise  sa 
authority  muntained  by  kindness  and  good  counsel. 

By  placing  the  members  of  each  of  these  sections  or  ftnilies  in  a 
position  to  provide  for  all  their  wants  themselves,  to  build  xMurtlT  with 
their  own  hands  their  common  dwellinfi^,  and  to  cultivate  the  field  and 
the  garden  belonging  to  it,  we  created  for  them  the  aseoeiations  ef 
home,  and  a  love  for  their  own  fireside,  and  familiarised  tlsein  wiA  the 
feelings  and  the  duties  which  arise  there. 

It  was  we  believe  impossible  to  discover  a  better  meaan  fat  raiaeg 
these  unhappy  beings—the  ofispring  of  vice—in  the  eves  of  Hie  wwriC 
and  In  their  own,  and  of  converting  them  into  usefiu  members  ef  so- 
ciety. 

Thanks  to  the  spot  we  have  chosen,  we  mav  hope  that  th«  Colony 
will  eventually  produce  everything  it  requires  ror  its  own  consunptiefr. 

Vegetables  bei^g  the  chief  article  of  the  boys*  diet»  and  bavng  to 
be  provided  in  proportion  to  their  increasing  numbers,  twenty 
hectares  (about  50  acres)  of  land  round  ^out  the  houses,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  water,  will  be  planted  with  vegetables  of  all  des- 
criptions ;    the  land  at  a  distance  will  be  sown  with  cereal  crops.* 

An  agricultural  master  superintends  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
besides  givine  a  course  of  lessons  on  this  subject  suited  to  the  opa- 
city of  the  lads.  Each  agricultural  division  consists  of  twelve  oolons 
and  a  sub  agricultural  master,  who  is  either  a  good  gardener,  vine- 
dresser, field  laborer,  or  hedger  and  Etcher,  snd  who  teaches  Hm 
lads  under  his  care  the  best  methods  of  performing  their  worik,  and 
handling  their  tools.     When  the  weather  is  bad  the  colons  plait  straw 

*  It  lias  been  said  that  the  lads  have  a  sicl^y  appearance, 
and  that  their  food  is  insufficient,  consisting,  as  it  does,  lusefy  Of  bresd 
and  vegetables.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  diis  is  the  ordinaiy 
&re  of  the  French  peasantry,  who  rarely  taste  meat,  and  that  the  dviy 
of  not  placing  IndiTOTtals  who  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  law  in 
a  position  of  greater  material  comfort  than  their  honest  aeighhoan^  m 
never  forgotten  at  Mcttray. 
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Tor  vMkittg  th«ir  bate ;  and  in  Aitore,  whdn  our  8b«dB  ar^finuhed,  the 

>Joy«  will  under  their  shelter  break  stones  for  the  roads,  our  intention 

b«m^  to  make  road^menders  and  eren  stone  masons  of  some  of  them. 

A.    great  number    are   employed  during   the    season  in  picking 

molberry'leaves  for  the  support  of  silkworms  ;     we  are  rapidly 

increasing  this  branch  of  industry,    to  which  our    circumstances 

promiae  high  sucoess^    M*  de  Ohavannos,  Inspector  of  silkworm 

estoLblkihments,  hating  been  sent  by  Ootternment  into  the  Department 

of  Indre^t-Loire>bas  been  kind  enough  to  give  a  weekly  publie 

le<s«^ttre  ou  the  oulture  of  the  mulberry,  and  the  management  of  silk« 

^worms.    Last  year  we  gained  a  gold  medal  at  the  jBzhibition  for 

aillc>  the  product  of  oar  colone'  lMK>r. 

•  •  %  *  • 

It  is  a  B(mr«^  of  constant  oongratulation  to  ourselves  that  the 
Colony  was  established  on  land  unencumbered  by  buildings^  and  thai 
Hius  we  hare  been  spared  the  necessity  of  modifying  our  system  to  suit 
pre-edsting  circumstances.  It  has  been  often  sud  witK  unhappily 
too  much  truth,  in  reference  to  our  old  prisons  whose  unsnitabla 
construction  eieroises  so  injurious  an  influence,  that  stones  made 
tb«ir  law. 

W«  hat^now  (May  184!)  six  houses  completed,  and  the  new 
btiitdings  under  construction  are  the  echooUroom,  the  place  of  punish- 
ni«tit,  and  the  chapel.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  former  would 
also  serve  for  tne  chapel,  and  that  it  might  be  used  alternately  for 
divine  service,  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  school.  We  consulted  several 
persons  whose  opinion  deserved  to  have  ereat  weight  with  us,  and 
many  instances  of  schools  in  which  this  plan  »  pursued  were  mentioned. 
But  what  may  be  very  suitable  for  children  who  have  early  been 
trained  to  religions  habits,  cannot  be  applied  in  the  case  of  individuab 
utterly  different  from  them» 

There  is  no  task  so  delicate  and  so  difBcult  as  that  of  leading  back 
into  the  right  path  those  whose  early  education  has  been  completely 
neglected,  and  it  is  necessary  everything  should  tend,  even  m  tho 
smallest  details,  to  promote  the  object  we  would  attain.  The  words 
of  the  Chaplain,  the  associations  of  the  place,  the  solemmty  of  the 
service,  the  harmony  of  the  chantin?,  should  all  operate  together  on 
the  child's  heart,  reaching  it  through  his  ears  and  eyes. 

The  munificence  of  Count  d'Ourches,  by  enabling  ua  to  build  both 
a  school -room  and  a  chapeU  has  put  an  end  to  our  difficulty.  Count 
Leon  d'Ourches,  after  having  on  a  fbrmer  occasion  ^yen  us  10,000 
francs  (^400)  has  recently  presented  us  with  a  donation  of  130,000 
francs  (£5,'200}. 

We  know  not  how  adequately  to  thank  our  generous  benefactor, 
and  are  glad  thus  publicly  to  pay  him  the  just  tribute  of  our 
gratitude. 

We  hare  already  succeeded  in  destroying,  or  at  least  in  weakening 
to  a  mat  degree,  the  spirit  of  combination  which  our  colons  bad 
acquired  in  prison.  Now  any  one  who  does  wrong  is  blamed  by  his 
coupamoiia,  and  incurs  their  displeasure.  We  feel  assured  that  we 
have  reached  the  point  when  the  good  operate  on  the  bad,  and  tba( 
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our  lads  are  the  first  to  repress  the  wrong  acts  committed  ^ 

them.  Lately  they  obliged  a  comrade  who  had  behaved  ill  to  retim 
a  book  which  he  had  received  as  a  reward.  On  a  former  oceama 
they  demanded  the  expulsion  of  one  of  their  number,  saying  that  they 
did  not  like  to  retain  among  them  an  individual  who  disgraced  ihem 
all. 

Another  time  one  of  them  told  us  of  some  misconduct  which  had 
occurred  in  the  infirmary  ;  it  was  endeavored  in  vain  to  ascertain  who 
had  informed  us,  when  the  lad  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  his  cos- 
panions,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  *'  It  was  I,  and  I  am  not  afraid 
to  own  it."  •  •  ♦ 

At  the  last  election  of  Elder  Brothers  they  at  once  selected  aeoloa, 
who,  having  vainly  urged  one  of  his  companions  who  had  been  goiltr 
of  some  fault  to  own  it,  came  openly,  and  informed  us  of  it  himselT. 
Sometimes  the  culprits  themselves  tell  us  of  their  offence,  but,  it 
must  be  confessed,  such  an  event  is  very  rare. 

Six  months  ago  the  abbe  Fissiaux,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Agricultural  Colony  at  Marseilles,  having  come  to  visit  us,  asked  the 
lads  to  point  out  to  him  the  three  best  boys  amongst  them.  Ther 
eyes  turned  instantly  towards  three  colons,  whose  irreproaditUs 
conduct  placed  them  far  above  the  rest.  He  then  applied  a  men 
delicate  test,  and  one  which  rather  alarmed  us,  not  knowing  vbat 
might  be  the  result.  He  asked  which  was  the  worst  boy.  We  ex- 
pected that  a  certain  lad  would  be  pointed  out  by  his  companioos, 
for  there  was  no  doubt  on  whom  the  choice  should  fall.  All,  Imw. 
ever,  remained  motionless,  until,  at  length,  one  came  forward  vidi 
a  pitiful  air,  and  said,  in  a  very  low  tone,  "  It  is  roe."  The  wortbr 
abb^  embraced  him  affectionately,  and  said,  *'  What  jou  have  just 
done  convinces  me  that  you  are  mistaken,  and  I  do  not  believe  yoa 
on  your  word."  From  that  time  the  child  has  behaved  tolertUj 
well,  which  is  a  great  improvement  on  his  former  conduct.* 

Another  fact  proving  the  good  spirit  which  exists  among  our  boys, 
and  the  happy  influence  exercised  over  them  at  the  Colony,  is  that 
when  a  serious  offence  has  been  committed  by  any  of  them,  that  very 
instant  their  games  stop,  they  become  silent  on  the  play-ground,  and 
for  many  days  afterwards  not  the  slightest  fault  calb  for  ponishmeat. 
•  «  *  #  • 

We  endeavor  to  foster  a  spirit  of  charity  in  our  lads,  for  ao^  one 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  practically  comparing  the  angoith  of 
mind  consequent  upon  a  bad  action,  with  the  sweet  and  holj  pleasure 
which  a  good  one  leaves  behind,  can  scarcely  relapse  into  evil  ways. 

We  read  to  our  colons  an  account  of  the  disasters  caused  by  the 
inundation  of  the  Rhone,  and  several  of  them  who  had  relatives  at 
Lyons  proposed,  in  order  to  send  some  help  to  those  who  had  suffered 
from  the  floods,  to  give  a  portion  of  the  savings  they  had  brou^t 
with  them  from  prison.  The  others  wished  to  follow  their  example, 
and  only  regretted  our  attempt  to  moderate  their  eageruess^-4hey 
wanted  to  give  away  all  they  possessed.     Besides  the  sum  we  per- 

*  We  learn,  from  Mr.  Hall's  Lecture  on  Mottray ,  that  lie  is  now  ' '  60s 
miHtaire" 
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snitted  them  to  bestow,  we  proposed  to  them  to  go  without  a  por- 
^on  of  their  food  one  day,  and  to  add  the  money  thus  saved  to  the 
amount  already  ^subscribed — to  perform,  namely,  by  enduring  this 
fast,  an  act  of  what  has  been  rightly  called  corporal  charity.     This 
suggestion  was  received  with  delight  by  all  but  one,  who  murmured 
at  the  plan  :  his  companions  punished  him  for  his  conduct  by  con* 
demning  him  to  eat  his  full  share  seated  alone  at  table,  and  he  was- 
80  severely  reproached  for  his  selfishness  that  wethink  he  is  thoroughly 
cored  of  it.    Perhaps  this  incident  may  induce  the  belief  that  the 
l&ds  were  carried  away  by  general  feeling,  or  that  they  yielded  to 
ex  ternal  impulse.     The  following  fact  will  prove  the  contrary.     Very 
lately  one  of  them,  having  adopted  the  evil  counsel  of  a  workman 
^'bo  happened  to  have  been  employed  at  the  Colony,  was  put  into 
the  cell ;  on  coming  out  he  was  told  that  the  workman,  who  had  a* 
family  to  support,  had  been  sent  away,  and  that,  perhaps,  he  and  his 
children  were  without  bread  to  eat,  when  the  boy,  deeply  moved, 
exclaimed,  '*  Let  them  give  him  everything  I  have." 

Oar  colons  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  where  the  trees  are  cover- 
ed with  fruit,  without  ever  touching  it.     This  is  a  fact  which  visitors 
hare  had  opportunities  of  verifying,  and  which  has  caused  them  much 
surprise.     We  have,  however,  been  able   to  teach  our  lads  that 
their  antecedents  make  that  a  serious  offence  in  them  which  if  com- 
mitted by  others  would  be  but  a  trifling  fault. 

In  general  they  are  humane  and  compassionate    •     •    *    a  melan-. 
choly  incident  which  we  must  not  pass  over  in  silence,  will  convince 
yoa  of  their  sensibility.    For  the  first  time  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Colony  into  which  a  hundred  and  forty  three  children  have  been 
admitted  we  have  a  death  to  record.    *    •    •    This  loss  was  a  very 
deep  affliction  to  us,  rendered  the  more  severe  by  the  gentleness  and 
pious  resignation  of  the  poor  child  who  died.     Seized  before  he  de- 
parted from  Claurvaux  (ttie  prison  from  which  he  came)  with  a  fatal 
disorder^  he  never  left  the  Infirmary  during  the  fortnight  he  remained 
with  Qs.    A  few  minutes  before  his  death,  he  said,  "It  is  sad  indeed 
to  leave  the  Colony  so  soon."    His  stren^h  no  longer  permitting  him 
to  raise  himself  in  bed,  he  begged  the  chef  of  the  family  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  who  had  watched  all  night  beside  him,  to  bend  down, 
and  kissing  him,  thanked  him  for  all  his  kindness.     His  last  words  ex« 
pressed  repentance  and  gratitude.     •    •    •     «    His  companions  at- 
tended his  funeral  and  we  made  the  ceremony  deeply  impressive. 
The  words  pronounced  at  the  edge  of  the  grave  produced  a  great  ef- 
fect on  our  lads  ;  all  wept,  and  no  doubt  they  will  retain  a  solemn 
remembrance  of  a  scene  witnessed  by  them  for  the  first  time.  ^  Tou 
well  know,  gentlemen,  how  these  thing  are  managed  in  our  prisons. 
We  have  obtained  land  for  our  little  cemetery  near  at  hand,  and  its 
situation  is  calculated  to  affect  the  mind  deeply.     The  Elder  Brother 
of  the  family  to  which  the  poor  boy  who  died  belonged  has  it  in  charge 
to  take  care  of  the  turf  on  his  grave.     ••••••••• 

We  have  found  means  of  employing  a  part  of  Sunday,  a  day  so 
difficult  to  get  through  in  penitentiaries  and  pnsons,  in  such  a  manner 
that,  while  resting  from  labor,  our  lads  are  saved  from  idleness. 
Two  hours  of  the  day  are  spent  in  gymnastic  exercises.    Children 
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I  «a  ezubertnce  of  animal  spirito  wbioh  tbej  most  luiTe  tike 
means  of  getting  rid  of  no  matter  how,  and  often  this  ntcetmtj  bat 
more  to  do  with  the  blows  they  give  each  other  than  any  malicioiis 
leeling.  Everr  thing  whi<^  tends  to  fatigue  them  helps  to  keo 
awaj  OTil  thougntay  and  we  take  eare  therefore  that  their  maw  shall 
neoessitate  violent  exereiae  that  they  may  be  tired  by  their  play  ai 
well  as  by  their  work ;  thus  at  night  they  fall  asleep  the  iiiosicnt  my 
lie  down*  and  their  slumber  is  unbroken  till  it  is  time  to  rise.  * 

As  attempts  to  escape  might  destroy  the  usefdlnesa  of  oar 
Institution,  we  hare  classed  them  among  the  offences  which  are  pan* 
ished  by  relegation  to  prison,  but  meanwlule  we  hare  soaght,  aad  it 
would  appear  sucoeasfully,  to  make  our  lads  feel  that  haviiiff  been  set 
at  liberty  as  it  were  on  parole,  it  would  be  dishonorable  on  »eir  part 
to  ran  away  from  the  asylum  which  has  received  them* 

The  words  ^'  God  sees  you  *'  are  vnritten  on  almost  every  wall,  that 
our  colons  may  be  ooostantly  reminded  that  if  they  can  escape  the 
vigilance  of  man,  there  Is  no  hiding  place  from  the  eye  of  God. 

Among  our  lads  there  is  one  about  fifteen  years  of  age  who  has  a 
most  peculiar  and  troublesome  idfosyncracy,  he  has  a  passion  for  ap- 
propriating everything  he  can  lay  hands  upon,  for  which  it  is  imposa. 
bb  to  account.  It  is  an  instinct  with  him,  as  it  is  with  some  of  the 
lower  animals ;  thua  though  he  does  not  know  how  to  read  he  steals 
every  book  he  can  reach ;  be  has  not  made  his  first  communion  and  hii 
religions  sense  has  scarcely  dawned»  nevertheless  he  posstases  himself 
of  the  varions  ol^ects  used  In  religious  worship,  hiding  all  these  thingi 
hi  his  hammock,  or  in  some  hole.  His  faculties,  it  is  trne,  are  very 
hnperfeetlv  developed,  but  he  is  by  no  means  an  idiot. 

He  has  been  oooslgned  to  the  oell  eleven  times,  and  as  soon  as  be 
oomes  out  he  begins  his  thievish  practices  over  a^ain,  and  even  in  the 
eell  ha  finds  means  to  gratiiy  this  unfortunate  passion ;  he  hides  withtq 
his  wooden  shoes  the  straw  that  has  been  given  him  to  plait,  and  he 
haa  been  found  with  strips  torn  from  his  counterpane  twisted  roood 
his  body  imder  his  olothes. 

What  will  be  the  future  lot  of  such  a  beii^  ?    It  is  painful  indeed 
to  contemplate  his  probable  fate.    (Still  we  will  not  ^ve  up  the  hope 
that  our  mode  of  treatment  may  be  successful  with  hun  as  it  has  been 
with  so  maoy  of  his  companions,  thoiwhit  mvst  be  owned  none  of 
them  ever  ezhilMted  such  unaccountable  perversity* 
Tlie  pttsifihments  inftieted  in  our  institution  are 
Erasure  from  the  Tablet  of  Honor, 
Detention  within  doors. 
Compulsory  labor. 
Bread  and  water  diet. 
Imprisonment  in  a  light  cell. 
Imprisonment  in  a  dark  cell 
Before  inflicting  any  of  these  punishments  we  have  invariably  re- 
course to  a  preliminary  measure  of  which  the  advantage  is  so  grest 
that  we  cannot  pass  it  unmentloned. 

If  poittshment  is  to  produce  a  salutary  effect  it  is  imperative  that 
its  object  ahottld  submit  himself  to  it  unresistingly,  ana  indeed  thai 
he  should  be  the  first  to  feel  that  he  has  deserved  it.    To  impress 

*  The  boys  rise  at  five,  a.m.,  the  whole  year  round* 
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tlftM  eoDTietlon  on  the  oiilprit*i  mind  it  is  in  the  first  place  nfoessAry 
'tbAt  the  peomltj  should  be  inflicted  in  a  calm  and  gentle  spirit^  and 
diotatod  bj  the  strictest  justice — ^that  power  of  reason  which  convinces 
^irUle  it  oommands,  as  one  of  our  excellent  magistrates  has  so  well 
a«i<l ;  secondly,  that  both  he  who  inflicts  and  he  who  receives  cbas* 
tisement  should  be  perfectly  cooL 

Ilia  impossible  tnat  these  conditions  should  exist  at  the  moment 
^rhen  a  serious  offence  naturallv  exciting  indiffnation,  has  been  com- 
snitted ;  and  therefore  our  masters  are  desired  when  they  have  a 
eov^laint  to  make  agfainst  any  boy  to  send  him  to  the  waiting  room, 
CpoAnr),  This  is  in  fact  our  saiie  de  dep6t,  but  we  avoid  the  use  of 
every  term  which  would  recall  the  prison  to  the  minds  of  our  lads* 
B«ing  sent  to  the  waiting  room  never  prejudices  the  boy's  case,  and 
consequently  he  goes  there  willingly.  Directlv  this  step  has  been 
takken  we  are  informed  of  it,  and  we  have  then  plenty  of  time  to  refer 
to  bis  antecedents,  and  institute  an  inquiry  if  we  'deem  it  necessary. 

During  this  delay  the  culprit  begins  to  reflect  on  what  he  has  done, 
tbe  master  becomes  cool,  we  have  time  to  consider  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  to  consult  together,  and  when  at  length  we  decide  the 
matter^  in  perfect  calmness  «nd  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
whole  aibitt  we  are  sure  that  justice  is  administered  in  a  paternal 
spirit. 

•  •#•••  • 

Of  all  the  punishments  which  unhappily  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  inflicting,  we  must  confess  that  the  cell  alone  exercises  a 
moral  mfiuence  ;  all  the  rest,  such  as  dry  bread,  being  kept  in  on 
Sunday,  &c.,  have  a  useAil  effect  only  on  children  under  nine  years 
of  age,  and  always  irritate  older  lads.  Our  officers  have  been 
struck  with  the  change  that  seclusion  in  the  cell  has  produced 
in  the  most  obstinate  dispositions.  Indeed,  our  colons  them- 
selves have  expressed  their  opinion  of  it  in  very  plain  terms,  and  their 
authority  in  such  a  case  is  not  to  be  despised.  "As  for  us,**  they  say, 
'*  we  would  rather  have  a  whipping,  but  the  cell  does  us  more 
good.** 

Some  persons  have  thought  that  separate  confinement,  as  it  has 
been  well  defined  by  one  of  our  most  distinfl^uished  writers,  and 
which  has  hitherto  been  very  absurdly  confounded  with  sotitary  con- 
finement,  should  be  thrown  aside  now  that  such  success  has  been  at« 
tained  at  Mettray,  where  the  lads  are  associated  together.  But  this 
ti  a  very  serious  error  which  it  is  our  duty  to  correct. 

Separate  confinement,  instead  of  being  opposed  to  our  system  is 
ill  perfect  harmony  with  it,  and  is,  in  our  opinion,  its  indispensable 
complement.  *  *  *  In  the  United  States  children,  before  being 
received  into  institutions  analogous  to  ours,  are  subjected  to  a 
shorter  or  longer  term  of  separate  confinement ;  thev  lay  aside 
in  the  eell  the  turbulent  spirit  tbey  displayed  outside,  and  silence  and 
reflection  prepare  them  for  moral  and  religions  instruction,  and  for 
the  adoption  of  a  new  course  of  life. 

Independently,  however,  of  this  wholesome  influence,  separate 
confinement  is  necessary  also  as  a  means  of  restraint.  The  course 
ef  treatment  pursued  at  an  agricultural  colony  does  not  admit  of 
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•afficient  severity  to  intimidate  undisciplined  dispoaitioDa,  some  of 
inrhich  retain  tbeir  Yicioiu  propensities*  unless  the  fear  of  beings  sent 
back  to  prison  can  be  made  to  exercise  a  wholesome  infloenoe  otct 
them.  And  again,  the  deprivation  of  libertj»  which  is  part  of  the 
punitive  power  of  imprisonment*  caniiot  exist  with  the  kind  of  em- 
plojment  pursued  at  a  reformatory  school. 

If,  then,  it  is  desired  that  the  operation  of  the  law  should  not  be 
illosory,  and  that  those  likely  to  fall  within  her  grasp  should  not 
hope  to  escape  with  impunity  ;  if,  above  all,  our  threat  of  relegation 
to  prison  is  not  to  be  an  empty  one,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  colons 
before  they  come  to  us,  should  have  experienced  confinement  there 
in  all  its  harshness  and  severity. 

Many  of  the  boys  who  have  come  to  us  direct  from  ordinary  gaols, 
where  there  is  no  regular  labor,  and  where  the  prisoners,  espraallj 
if  children,  do  almost  what  they  please,  ask  to  be  sent  back.  I& 
very  cold  weather  some  of  them  have  even  rearetted  the  House  of 
Correction,  where,  instead  of  working  out  of  doors,  expoeed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  they  were  placed  in  well  warmed  work- 
shops with  just  a  shuttle  in  their  hands. 

It  must  be  evident  how  embarrassing  such  reouests  are  to  us  wbo 
wish  admission  to  Mettray  to  be  considered  as  a  ravor  and  a  reward ; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  fail  to  remove  the  appre^ 
hensions  of  those  individuals  who  fear  that  our  system  is  not  suffici- 
ently severe. 

But  to  return.  We  never  should  attain  our  end  unless  the  treat- 
ment in  prison  were  harsh  enough  to  create  a  dread  of  being  sent 
back  there,  or,  in  one  word,  if  separate  confinement  were  not  inviri- 
ably  the  probation  through  which  every  colon  must  pass  before 
coming  to  us. 

For  the  rest,  as  regards  this  system,  the  effect  produced  by  a  less 
or  greater  period  of  detention  is  the  only  point  about  which  there 
remains  any  difference  of  opinion ;  and  the  establishment  of  reforma- 
tory farm  schools  affords  the  means  of  conciliating  all  parties,  bj 
rendering  it  easy  to  abridge  that  period  as  much  as  tnay  be  thought 
desirable,  without  incurring  the  evils  which  would  otherwise  arise 
from  too  speedy  liberation. 

The  value  of  the  above  remarks  cannot  be  over  estimated, 
especially  when  we  know  that  fifteen  years'  additional  experi- 
ence has  not  altered  the  opinion  of  the  surviving  Director  of 
Mettray  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  subjecting  the  lad  sent 
to  a  Reformatory  School*  to  such  previous  treatment  as  shall 
make  him  feel  the  change  to  be  a  boon^  and  upon  the  expedi- 
ency of  this  the  first  stage  in  reformatory  discipline*  consisting 
of  separate  confinement  in  a  well  ordered  prison  or  analogoos 
institution.  The  warm  discussion  which  arose  on  the  qaesdon 
of  imprisonment  prior  to  admission  to  the  reformatory  school, 
at  the  conference  of  the  National  Reformatory  Union  held  at 
Bristol  iu  August  last,  evinced  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
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and  thegreatdifferenceof opinion whichyet prevails  rfgardingit.* 
We  therefore  have  been  desirous,  though  at  the  expense  of  some 
space,  to  make  known  the  sentiments  of  those  to  wliom  the 
practical  knowledge  of  many  years  has  given  great  authority. 

The  report  dated  1842,  was  read  at  a  much  earlier  period 
of  the  year  than  usual,  namely  in  January,  and  consequently 
narrates  the  history  of  the  colony  during  only  eight  months, 
ilie  previous  one  having  been  read  in  May  1841.  We  are  in- 
formed that, 

Not  a  single  colon  failed  at  the  musters  during  the  year  1841. 
Tbeir  conduct  has  been  good,  better  even  than  could  have  been  hoped. 
In  the  course  of  January  half  our  lads  incurred  no  punishment;  in 
February,  March,  April,  and  May,  two-thirds  ;  in  June,  July,  August 
September,  and  October,  three  quarters ;  and  in  November  and  De- 
cember, four-fifths,  were  exempt  from  its  infliction. 

These  statements  are  not  only  highly  favorable^  but  very 
remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  least  infraction  of 
the  rules  of  the  Institution  is  visited  with  a  penalty.  Extreme 
severity  of  discipline  is,  however,  accompanied  by  great 
personal  kindness,  and  many  gentle  influences  beside  the 
affectionate  demeanor  of  the  officers,  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  colons. 

ESvery  child,  and  every  man  too,  has  a  good  side  to  his  character 
by  which  he  may  be  approached,  and  through  which  his  feelings  may 
be  touched  and  softened  ;  and  if  only  this  be  carefully  studied,  and 
means  earnestly  sought  by  which  the  master  may  gain  an  influence 
over  him,  assuredly  they  will  be  found  if  the  appeal  be  made 
from  heart  to  heart. 

However  depraved  and  neglected  may  have  been  the  early  life  of 
our  lads,  there  is  always  some  recollection  and  association  connected 
with  the  village  they  came  from,  with  its  church  spire  (their  land- 
mark), or  some  attachment  to  their  native  place  which  may  be 
profitablv  awakened. 

Very  few  mothers  are  wholly  bad.  In  the  course  of  a  miserable 
and  disorderly  life  some  brighter  days  have  occurred  when  the  father 
or  the  mother  has  bestowed  a  caress  and  given  some  good  advice  to 
their  child.  In  cases  where  sickness  or  poverty  has  been  the  first 
cause  of  wrong  doing,  often  before  yielding  to  its  pressure,  before 
entering  the  path  of  crime,  the  child  has  hesitated,  sometimes  resisted 
the  temptation,  and  many  times,  even  while  giving  way  to  sin,  he  has 
not  stifled  the  voice  of  conscience. 

In  the  course  of  1841,  an  important  change  was  made  in 
the  method  of  conveying  mental  instruction. 

*  Authorized  Report  of  the  first  Provincial   Meeting  of  the  National 
Reformatory  Unioa.  Arrowsmith,  Clare-street,  Bristol  1856.  Price  Tw© 
SbiUings.    See  also  ante,  p.p.  782  to  791 — Ed. 
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Originally  all  the  lessons  were  given  by  the  schoolmaHer 
himself  with  the  assistance  of  monitors.  It  was  found  how- 
ever to  be  impossible,  with  sncli  large  numbers,  for  him  <o 
address  himself  individnaTly  to  his  pnpils,  tlie  monitors  were 
in  feet  the  teachers,  and  the  master  did  little  more  titan  keep 
order.  By  the  new  arrangement  the  chefs  and  sous-cbefs 
give  the  lessons  to  the  members  of  their  own  family  while  the 
schoolmaster  passing  from  class  to  class  animates,  directs,  and 
superintends  the  whole.  The  chefs,  themselves  weH  educated 
men,  make  excellent  teachers,  and  their  presence  prevenlmg 
the  infraction  of  rules,  which  otherwise  so  large  an  assem- 
blage of  boys  would  have  opportunities  of  committing^  the 
number  of  ofTences  has  been  reduced  to  a  startling  extent. 
"While  there  had  bewi  twenty-four  instances  of  puni^ibinent 
during  six  months*  under  the  old  arrangement^  a  similftr  pe- 
riod after  this  change,  afforded  only  two» 

Nine  colons  had  completed  tlieir  sentences  since  tbe  foun* 
dation  of  the  colony,  and  bad  been  placed  out.  All  were  be- 
having well,  though  some  had  been  among  the  most  trouble- 
some at  Mettray. 

This  circumstance  is  so  remarkable  and  so  gratifying,  that  we  shall 
be  excused  for  giving  you  the  particulars  of  the  conduct  of  two  in 

whom  we  had  the  least  confidence.     M  J.  a  Jew  born  at  Park 

in  ]826,  was  at  ten  years  of  age  apprehended  there  for  a  theft  con»- 
mitted  in  company  with  otner  young  vagabonds.  The  Vie  de 
Cartouche  (an  immoral  book)  was  found  in  his  pocket. 

Acquitted,  but  sentenced  to  be  detained  five  years  in  a  House  of 
Correction,  he  passed  three  and  a  half  at  la  Boquette  and  twenty 
months  at  Mettray.     His  father  is   dead,  his  mother  in  prison  ait 
Clermont,  his  brother  has  been  several  times  convicted,  and  his  sister 
is  a  most  abandoned  character.      Obliged  to  live  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  *' my  companions  were  bad,**  he  told  us, ''and  I  lived  like 
them,  that  is  to  say  by  theft  and  by  begging."     Gifted  with  remu-k. 
able  intelligence,  and  acquiring  with  wonderful  facility  whatever  it 
was  attempted  to  teach  him,  he  nevertheless  exhibited  the  most  per- 
verse  disposition  ;  insolent,  violent,  and  vindictive,  he  resisted  everj 
order  of  his  masters,  and  poured  forth  abuse  and  threats  of  ven- 
geance against  any  of  his  companions  who  he  thought  had  used  htm 
ill,  mistakenly  declaring  that  his  law  authorised  him  in  demanding 
an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 

He  was  consigned  to  the  cell  seven  times  during  his  stay  at  the 
Colony,  his  seclusion  amounting  in  all  to  a  period  of  five  months. 
Shortly  before  his  liberation  he  seemed  to  delight  in  anooying 
the  contre-maitres,  and  at  last,  just  as  he  was  about  to  leave, 
infringed  the  rules,  thereby  incurring  ponisbnent  which  he  refused 
to  submit  to,  saying  he  was  going  to  be  set  at  liberty.  We  replied^ 
that  no  one  was  at  liberty  to  do  wrong,  and  that  we  should  send 
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him  to  the  cell  on  bread  and  water  diet,  and  keep  him  there  until  he 
was  reformed.  For  two  months  we  kept  this  lad  thus  undur  our 
care,  seeing  him  every  day  and  striving  to  convince  him  that  his 
true  interest  made  it  imperative  on  him  to  amend  his  conduct,  and  to 
perfect  himself  in  his  trade  as  a  Shoemaker,  that  we  might  be  able 
tQ  apprentice  him  when  he  was  fit  to  be  at  liberty. 

This  short  but  severe  struggle  resulted  in  our  gaining  the  victory. 
M  *8  intelligence  enabled  him  to  perceive  that  eiTorts  so  per- 
severing must  be  disinterested;  overcome  by  us,  he  begged  as  a 
favor  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  cell  until  he 
should  80  far  have  learnt  his  trade,  as  to  have  such  a  pair  of  shoes 
of  bis  own  making  to  shew  to  the  shoemakers  of  Tours,  as  would 
secure  him  a  good  master. 

We  granted  his  request  on  condition  that  he  would  not  leave  the 
cell,  and  would  work  there  industriously  at  his  trade,  telling  him  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  free,  and  that  his  own  wish  alone  detained 

trinr.     The  key  of  the  cell  was  given  to  M ,  he  passed    three 

weeks  there,  faithful  to  his  word,  working  so  diligently  and  with 
sticb  right  feeling,  that  we  had  at  length  the  pleasure  of  placing  him 
with  one  of  the  best  shoemakers  in  Tours,  where  for  six  months  his 
condact  has  been  irreproachable.  His  neighbours  rejoice  to  see  him 
in  the  shop  of  the  excellent  man  who  has  received  him  into  his  house, 
.  he  comes  to  pass  almost  every  Sunday  he  can  be  spared  at  the 
Colony,  and  is  improving  rapidly  in  his  calling,  indeed  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  his  reformation  is  permanent. 

T  de  risere,  twenty  years  of  age  who  came  to  us  from  the 

Penitentiary  at  Lyons  in  May  1840,  and  left  in  October  1841,  gave 
us  great  trouble.  A  Brazier  by  trade,  he  excelled  in  his  calling ; 
beside  being  unusually  intelligent,  he  was  active  and  industrious,  and 
had  brought  with  him  from  Lyons  savings,  amounting  to  600  Francs 
(^24).  lie  exercised  considerable  innnence  over  his  companions. 
VioWnt  in  temper,  but  professing  great  attachment  to  us,  he  appeared 
to  restrain  himself  in  order  to  prove  his  devotion  to  us.  We  hoped 
tttuch  from  him>  and  secured  him  an  excellent  place  with  one  of 
the  best  Braziers  in  Tours,  who  was  to  give  him,  as  soon  as  he  left 
the  Colony,  board,  lodging,  and  a  Franc  and  a  half  a  day.  A  fortnight 
before  his  time  was  up,  several  pieces  of  money  were  stolen  from  the 
dormitory  occupied  by  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Preparatoire,  by  one  of 
the  colons  who  cleaned  the  room,  B.  ■  by  name,  the  worst  boy  in 
the  Colony,  and  whom  we  immediately  sent  back  to  the  Penitentiary 
at  Lyons  *  *  •  *  The  wretched  lad  had  no  sooner 
committed  the  theft  than  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  money, 
nor  where  to  hide  it,  he  gave  it  to  T.  who  was  weak  enough  to  take 
care  of,  or  rather  to  conceal  it,  for  several  days.   From  that  moment 

T *s  whole  appearance  changed,  his  conscience  allowed  him  no 

rest ;  always  uneasy,  he  constantly  hovered  about  the  place  where  he 
had  hidden  the  purse  containing  the  stolen  money.  For  two  days, 
as  he  afterwards  told  us,  he  was  continually  on  the  point  of  giving  it 
up  to  us,  but  the  delay  was  fatal ;  he  feared,  after  having  postponed 
it  so  long,  that  his  repentance  would  appear  tardy  and  insincere  ;  ho 
remained  silent,  but  his  uneasiness  had  not  escaped  our  notice^  and 
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we  were  inquiring  the  cause  of  it,  when  an  Elder  Brother  informed  ui 

of  the  theft  which  R.  had  committed*  and  of  T ^"s  complicitj. 

We  took  the  latter  to  the  spot  where  he  had  hidden  the  bootj,  tad 
made  him  give  it  up,  then  having  had  him  hrought  into  the  prct^acf 
of  his  assembled  comrades,  we  tore  in  pieces  his  indentarc&, 
and  made  him  confess  his  fault  to  the  master  who  was  about 
to  have  received  him. 

Thus  all  his  companions  saw  every  chance  destroyed  of  hia  entering 
that  path  which,  but  for  his  offence,  promised  to  lead  him  to  prosper- 
ity. 

We  ordered  him  to  the  cell,  and  kept  him  there  until  we  were  con- 
vinced  of  his  sincere  repentance,  when  one  of  those  excellent  meo  who 
never  despairof  reclaiming  a  fellow  creature,  took  him  under  his  care, 
although  we  concealed  nothing  from  him  of  what  had  occurred  ;  aod 
now  T —  fills  a  confidential  situation  and  is  unexceptionable  in  his  ood. 
duct.  Excuse  these  details,  gentlemen — ^you  will  appreciate  their  im- 
portance as  we  do ;  our  officers  were  constantly  saying,  "If  the  Direc- 
tors reform  M —  and  T —  they  cannot  but  reform  all  the  rest.** 

The  time  during  which  these  two  lads  were  under  oar  care  was 
much  less  than  it  should  have  been,  for  they  were  little  more  tbu  a 
year  with  us,  and  nevertheless  we  feel  we  may  reckon  on  their  future 
good  conduct." 

This  Report  records  that  M.  Giraud,  (whom  we  learn  from 
another  pamphlet,*  having  come  to  Mettray  for  one  diy, 
never  left  it  till  his  death,  performing  meanwhile  grataitousiy 
the  duties  of  accountant  to  the  institution,)  had  resolved  to 
build,  out  of  the  savings  of  a  life  of  honourable  industty, 
a  honse  for  the  reception  of  a  family  of  colons,  which  the  Di- 
rectors intended  to  call  by  liis  name.  Another  house  too  vas 
about  to  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  Madame  Hebert,  0/ 
Kouen,  in  memory  of  a  beloved  daughter  whom  she  had  last. 

We  learn  from  the  next  fieport,  dated  March  184d,  thst 
241  boys  had  been  received  at  the  colony  by  the  end  of  1842, 
of  whou)  45  had  been  placed  out,  and,  under  watchful  patron- 
age ibe  excellent  effects  of  which  are  constantly  brought  before 
us,  all,  excepting  three,  were  conducting  themselves  vdl. 
One  of  them — 

"D — ,  naturally  of  a  violent  ungovernable  disposition,  whoallading 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  said,  '*!  have  no  name  now,  but  on- 
ly give  me  a  sword,  and  I  shall  know  how  to  earn  myself  one,"  \as 
been  admitted  as  a  volunteer  into  the  8th  regiment  of  Hussars  quar- 
tered at  Tours.  He  has  already  won  the  esteem  of  hia  superior  of. 
ficers  and  of  his  comrades,  and  indeed  belongs  to  the  best  set  in  his  re- 
g^'ment ;  he  has  not  been  punished  once  fhough  it  is  a  year  since  be 
joined  the  army,  and  we  are   expecting  that  he  will  soon  be  msde  a 

•  Notice  Sur  Mettray,  par  A.  Cochin.     Tours- 
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brigadier    M — ,  the  Jew  whose  history  we  quoted  from  the  preceding 
Report,  is  fulfilling  our  roost  favourable  expectations. 

Another  lad,  T — ,gave  up  hre  place  iti  order  to  join  his  mother  who 
was  in  the  greatest  destitutioni  and  whom  he  wished  to  support  by  his 
labor.  On  leaving  the  Colony  to  return  to  his  relatives  he  found  on 
the  road  to  le  Mans,  between  six  and  seven  miles  from  Tours,  a  parcel 
containing  property  to  the  amount  of  75  francs,  which  beloueed  to  the 
Vice-president  of  the  Tribunal  Civil  at  Tours.  T —  retraced  his  steps 
and  faithfully  delivered  into  our  keeping  the  bundle  he  had  picked  up, 
and  then  resumed  his  journey  homewards,  where  he  well  Knew  no- 
thing but  poverty  awaited  him. 

Unhappily  his  virtue  was  not  strongenough  to  resist  the  temp- 
latious  of  the  position,  in  which  with  the  best  motives,  he  had 
placed  himself,  and  he  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  police. 

One  of  the  tliree  who  relapsed  robbed  ills  master  of  two 
francs  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  to  the  great  indignation  of  his 
former  companions  at  the  colony. 

Our  lads  always  feel  the  ill -con  duct  of  one  who  has  been  among 
them  as  a  disgrace  to  themselves,  and  do  not  fail  to  express  their 
disapproval  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs.  We  take  care  to  keep 
them  informed  of  the  behaviour  of  their  comrades  who  have  gone  to 
service.  For  this  purpose  a  table  elaborately  drawn  up  is  hung 
against  the  wall  in  the  schoolroom.  It  contains  the  names  of  the 
colons  who  have  been  apprenticed,  together  with  those  of  their  names 
patrons,  their  place  of  abode,  and  the  information  which  is  sent  us 
every  three  months^  respecting  their  industry  and  moral  conduct. 
These  tables  are  read  to  the  assembled  Colony  whenever  any  new 
facts  have  been  entered.  The  fear  and  the  hope  of  having  their  names 
thus  quoted  with  evil  or  with  good  tidings,  exercises  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  youths,  and  this  publicity  produces  an  equally  good 
effect  on  straneers.  Patrons  who  couie  to  the  Colony  see  the  infor* 
mation  which  they  have  themselves  transmitted  respecting  their  wards 
copied  word  for  word  on  the  wall  of  the  schoolroom,  and  thus  they 
can  convince  themselves  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  mode  of  proceeding. 

Experience  continued  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  abolish- 
ing all  physical  means  of  detention  at  the  colony,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  make  the  lads  feel  they  are  on  their  honor  not  to 
attempt  to  escape. 

This  is  so  true  that  a  chef  hap|)ening  one  day  to  ask  one  of  them 
ivho  had  tried  twice  over  at  the  risk  of  his  life  to  escape  from  prison, 
why  he  never  thought  of  running  away  from  the  Colony  where  he 
had  to  work  much  harder,  he  answered,  ''  it  is  because  there  are  no 
walls  at  Mettray." 

The  Due  Decazes  paid  a  visit  to  the  Institution  this  year,  and  in 
speaking  to  the  coldns  of  the  advantage  and  happiness  which  should 
flow  from  domestic  life,  quoted  as  an  example  of  what  this  should  be, 
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the  royal  family,  who  had  recently  sustained  a  loss  in  which  tU 
whole  nation  shares.* 

His  remarks  produced  such  an  impression  that  when  he  had  kft. 
our  lads  asked  to  subscrihe  the  proceeds  of  a  day's  labor  to  the  no- 
nument  that  France  and  the  army  are  raising  to  the  memory  of » 
Prince  so  deservedly  esteemed  and  regretted,  and  whose  name  wa^ 
one  of  the  first  inscribed  in  the  list  of  our  founders. 

The  tablet  of  honor  at  this  time  presented  a  very  favoraUt 
aspect.  Out  of  172  colons^  the  names  of  89  or  more  tkn 
lialf,  were  inscribed  there. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  Tablet  is  very  apparent,  and  we  bate 
also  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  emplovment  of  Elder 
Brothers,  elected,  as  they  are,  every  month  by  their  companion. 
The  individuals  cho&en  are  generally  well  fitted  for  the  post.  Ov 
chefs  acknowledge  that  their  co-operation  is  most  useful  in  tk 
management  of  the  families,  and  upon  the  lads  themselves  the  office 
has  a  powerful  effect  for  good. 

Every  one  who  exercises  authority  over  others  f€«t8  it  to  beaeoes- 
sary  to  make  his  example  conform  to  his  precept,  and  thus  we  bare 
seen  lads  who  had  acquired  this  distinction  correct  faults  in  wldcfa 
they  had  before  indulged.  Through  them,  too,  we  know  every  thing 
that  occurs  in  play  time,  and  indeed  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  tb^ 
Elder  Brothers  being  on  the  same  level  with  their  compsDioos; 
moreover,  we  acquire  this  knowledge  without  recourse  to  thatsyitos 
of  espionage  which  degrades  alike  those  who  execute  and  thofl«  vbo 
employ  it.  The  Elder  Brother,  wearing  a  badge  upon  his  tm, 
feels  that  he  is  invested  with  authority,  but  thoi^h  it  is  his  datj  to 
prevent  causes  of  punishment,  he  has  not  the  power  to  inffict  it ;  be 
reports  all  infractions  of  the  rules,  and  as  in  so  doing  he  is  oolj 
fui611ing  the  duties  of  an  office  in  which  his  bretliren  have  pbc«i 
him,  they  submit  without  a  murmur  to  the  consequences. 

The  choice  which  the  lads  make  in  their  elections  indicates  the 
spirit  and  tone  of  the  family ;  beoause  if  an  insubordinate  fee% 
prevailed,  or  if  any  hostility  were  entertained  towards  the  dieft  of 
the  family,  the  boys  would  select  to  fill  the  office  of  Elder  Brother 
one  who  would  be  likely  to  aid  their  evil  designs. 

Of  the  28  lads  who,  up  to  this  date,  had  gained  the  booor- 
able  distinction  of  being  elected  Elder  brother,  13  had  come 
from  one  prison,  that  of  Fontevrault,  and  indeed  aimortalltk 
colons  received  thence  at  Mettray  were  remarkable  for  their 
excellent  behaviour.  This  circumstance  is  explained  b;  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Governor  who  then  presided  over  th*l 
establishment.  lie  held  out  the  hope  of  removal  to  Meiinj, 
as  an  inducement  to  beliave  well,  and  felt  himself  recompensed 
for  the  loss  of  his  best  boys,  by  the  strong  motive  to  good 
conduct  with  which  he  was  thus  able  to  inspire  all  under  lii^ 

*  The  death  of  tlic  Duke  of  Orleans  is  here  aUudcd  to. 
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eare.  Ilis  successor  in  office  being  unwilling  to  spare  the 
l^ds  who  do  him  most  credit^  prefers  to  retain  them  in  his  own 
insiifntion;  the  bojs  now  sent  from  that  pris^on  are  no  longer 
distinguished  among  their  companions  at  Mettray  for  good 
eoiiduct)  while  Foutevrault  suQers  from  the  absence  in  the  lads 
of  that  potent  incentive  to  right  behaviour,  the  hope  of  thereby 
bettering  their  condition. 

The  labor  of  the  colons  had  yet  brought  but  little  profit,  but 
tike  Dii^ctors  having  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  great 
object  of  their  undertaking,  namely,  the  reformation  of  tlieir 
iprards,  was  being  realized,  they  could  wait  patiently  till  time 
and  experience  should  make  it  successful  also  as  a  commercial 
oiitcrprize.  This  would  have  been  more  rapidly  achieved  had 
tliey  been  wiUing  to  exchange  agricultural  for  mechanical  oc- 
cupation, but  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  former  to  the 
moral  and  physical  regeneration  of  their  boys,  they  regarded 
every  otlier  consideration  as  secondary. 

The  Udaw«re  delighted  with  harvest  work,  and  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ed getting  it  in.  "  Ju8t  look  liere/*  exclaimed  one  of  them,  one  day 
when  he  was  raising  a  huge  sheaf  of  corn  on  his  shoulders,  having 
never  before  doubtless  gathered  more  than  a  few  scattered  ears, 
•«  Ohl  if  my  mother  had  this  i"  •  •  • 

Children  should  be  employed  on  fertile  soil  where  they  can  soon  be- 
hold the  effect  of  their  labor.  Their  interest  in  their  occupation 
can  only  be  awakened  by  speedy  results,  for  even  the  morrow  seems 
to  their  minds,  afar  off.  They  witness  with  delight  the  young  corn 
«»prout  from  the  seed  they  have  themselves  sown,  and  the  vegetables 
which  they  have  planted  growing  higher  from  day  to  day,  while  the 
spectacle  of  an  abundant  harvest  attaches  them  to  the  soil  they  culti- 
vate. 
•         «»•»«•««««*« 

Some  of  them  are  placed  in  the  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  where, 
besides  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  they  are  taught  how 
to  bud  and  graft  fruit-trees,  an  art  which  is  practised  near  our  large 
towns  and  in  the  gardens  of  wealthy  individuals,  but  generally  much 

neglected  in  the  country. 

•         •«•♦«•••         •         •» 

To  stimulate  the  enterprising  and  active  spirits  of  our  youns;  la- 
borers, we  allow  them  to  compete  in  each  class,  among  themselves, 
the  trial,  however,  being  made  on  the  soil  instead  of  on  paper.  E  very 
month  the  boys  assign  their  respective  places  to  each,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  their  master,  and  once  in  three  months  these  places 
are  announced  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  colony,  when  three  rewards 
are  granted  to  the  three  best  workers  in  each  class— namely,  one 
franc,  (9J</)  75  centimes,  (J^d)  and  50  centimes,  (45^). 

With  regard  to  instruction  in  music. 

We  find  that  very  great  advantages  are  attached  to  this  pursuit. 
The  singing  of  our  boys  promotes  good  order,  prevents  conversation 
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among  them  while  moving  from  place  to  place,  fiifes  good  thoa^ts 
and  good  words  in  their  memory,  and  attaches  them  to  the  institatioQ 
where  they  have  first  felt  these  happy  influences.  «  «  • 
A  knowledge  of  instrumental  music,  ensures  them  good  pay^  and  the 
prospect  of  advancement  in  the  army  ;  and  practice  in  chantang  girci 
them  opportunities  of  heing  useful  in  whatever  district  we  may  find 
them  employment,  and  brings  them  into  advantageous  eoiiimiuiieiti«B 
with  the  clergy  and  other  respectable  inhabit aots  of  the  pariah ;  of 
this  we  have  lUready  had  satisfactory  proof. 

Every  individual  who  has  acquired  the  power  of  doing  any  one  use- 
ful thing  thoroughly  well,  will  find  opportunities  for  toming  it  to 
account.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  case  of  one  of  our  lads 
whom  we  had  placed  in  service  at  a  little  town  in  this  departmest. 
He  was  amusing  himself  one  Sunday  by  performing  gymnastic  feats 
in  the  market-hall>  where  he  was  seen  by  some  respectable  boys  be* 
longing  to  the  town,  who  begged  him  to  teach  them  the  exerciaes. 
Thus  he  became  their  instructor,  and  they,  out  of  gratitude,  stmek 
up  a  friendship  with  him  which  helped  to  keep  him  in  the  path  0/ 
virtue. 

Success  of  some  kind,  and  the  sympathy  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
are  necessary  to  all  of  us.  How  many  alas !  unable  to  win  the  appro- 
bation of  the  good,  have  been  driven  to  seek  the  applause  of  the  wicked. 
We  cannot  make  too  great  an  effort  to  supply  useful  and  noble 
objects  of  ambition. 

Proofs  of  the  increasing  desire  for  instruction  in  the  provinces, 
which  we  lately  alluded  to,  have  reached  us  in  an  interesting  fact  res- 
pecting  the  last  colon  who  left  us,  and  who  is  in  service  with  a 
farmer  of  la  Sologne. 

This  youth, D ,  remained  only  a  short  time  at  the  Colony,  aad 

departed  before  he  had  received  more  than  a  very  moderate  amoont 
of  instruction.  Nevertheless,  he  wrote  to  us  lately  to  ask  for  some 
elementary  books,  for  he  said,  among  the  rustic  population  in  wfaieJi 
he  was  placed,  some  respectable  laborers  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  had  begged  him  to  teach  them  all  he  knew,  promising  to  pa; 
him  a  franc  and  a  half  a  month ;  and  he  has  now  seven  pupils. 

His  letter  being  read  to  our  lads  gave  them  substantial  proof  of 
the  advantages  of  knowledge,  and  his  excellent  conduct  will  ensure  us 
situations  for  thirty  of  his  comrades  in  this  department. 

The  Chapel,  for  the  building  of  which  the  liberality  of  CoQBt 
d'Ourches  had  provided  the  funds,  was  now,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  internal  fittings^  completed. 

The  Chapel  in  the  midst  of  our  little  settlement,  and  its  steeple, 
*  are  familiar  objects  to  which  our  lads  become  strongly  attached.  It 
gives  Mettray  a  home-like  aspect  to  their  eyes,  and  it  is  with  paio 
that  they  part  from  it.  When  those  who  are  in  service  come  to  see 
us,  they  express  in  the  warmest  manner  the  delight  with  which  tbej 
recognise  the  Church  .«»pire  of  the  Colony.* 

*  We  asked  one  of  them  if  he  enjoyed  coming  back  among  us;  he  replied 
with  a  most  nuive  expression  of  pleasure,  **Monsieur  I^mctz  (for  our 
lads  rarely  use  the  title  of  Director),  when  I  catch  sight  of  the  steeple  of 
the  Colony,  I  can*t  walk  any  longer ;  I  am  forced  to  run."*  Letter  from 
K.  Demctz  to  the  Journal  des  Economistet,    January  4,  185& 
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A.\\  the  outward  signs  of  reliflrioos  worship  affect  the  childish  ima- 
griDtttion,  and  nothing  should  be  omitted  which  can  deepen  its  im* 
pr«sdoD  on  their  hearts.  We  generally  find  them  well  disposed  in 
this  respect.  The  Bretons  especially,  all  retain  something  of 
tlie  religious  customs  of  their  country,  and  of  the  creed  of  their 
p&rents. 

VThen  in  summer  they  practise  the  art  of  swimming,  which  is  alike 
useful  in  doTeioping  their  physical  powers,  and  affording  them  the 
means  of  aiding  their  fellow  creatures,  our  Breton  lads  never  plunge 
into  the  water  without  first  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  they 
always  wear  an  image  oflhe  Blessed  Virgin  round  their  necks.  Their 
companions  never  ridicule  these  outward  signs  of  a  devotional  spirit^ 
larhich  secures  respect  because  it  is  sincere*  and  besides  we  have  so 
effectively  brought  everv  purifying  influence  to  bear,  that  any  such  un- 
'worthy  expression  would  find  no  echo  among  our  lads. 

The  founders  of  Mettray  did  not  escape  the  censare  which 
lias  been  lavished  upon  the  promoters  of  similar  undertakiogs 
in  our  own  country,  by  those  who  imagine  they  detect  injustice 
to  the  innocent  in  the  attempt  to  reclaim  the  guilty.    Is  then 
their  reformation  a  boon  copferred  on  the  guilty  alone  ?    Is  it 
no  benefit  to  the  innocent  raan^  be  he  rich  or  poor,  but  more 
especially  the  latter,  since  it  is  his  class  which  suffers   most 
from  the  deeds,  whether  of  violence  or  dishonesty,  of  our  crimi- 
nal population,  to  be  relieved  from  at  least  some  portion  of  the 
risk  to  which  he  is  exposed  from  their  brutal  and  thievish  pro- 
pensities ?     May  we  not  esteem  as  a  very  real  benefit  to  all 
who  share  it,  the  consciousness  that  some  effort  is  being  made 
to  rescue  our  fellow  creatures,  sunk,  often  by  no  fault  of  theirs, 
in  misery  and  crime,  and  by  teaching  them  to  use  to  the  ad- 
vantage instead  of  the  injury  of  mankind,  the  powers  with 
which  they  have  been  gifted  by  our  common  Father,  to  make 
them  useful  members  of  the  great  human  family  ?     Again,  is 
it  no  blessing  to  the  honest  and  meritorious  parents  of  the 
humbler  classes  who  cannot  watch  over  their  onspring  as  the 
more  wealthy  are  able  to  do,    to  have  their  children    saved 
from  the  contamination  of  evil  companions  by  the  removal  of 
these  from  among  them  ?  That  it  is  so  regarded  by  them  we 
happen  to  have  convincing  proof  in  the  fact  related  by  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Banchory,  that  an  Industrial  School  at  Aberdeen, 
established  for  the  reception  of  the  most  degraded  children  in 
the  town  ,was  warmly  supported  by  the  working  classes,  who, 
during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  while  the  wealthier  inha- 
bitants contributed  £150,  subscribed  themselves  £250  towards 
its  funds,  assigning  as  a  reason  for  this  liberality,  that  their 
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ciiildreii  had  been  greatij  benefited  by  the  clearauce  from  the 
streets  of  the  young  vagrants  who  formerly  infested  them, 
corrupting  whoever  they  came  in  contact  with.* 

We  maintain  that  great  as  is  the  boon  conferred  upon  efery 
individual  reclaimed  from  a  life  of  crime,  the  advantage  to  so- 
ciety  is  of  no  lees  maguttode;  and  when  soeh  refonoatioa 
is  effected  by  a  system  like  that  in  operation  at  Metlray^  and 
at  many  other  institutions  at  home  and  abroad,  where  the  ma- 
terial condition  of  the  inmates  is  so  regulated  as  to  afford  do 
temptation  to  the  criminal,  or  cause  of  envy  to  the  bouest  poor, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  it  is  attended  with  no  more 
incidental  evil  than  is  inseparable  from  every  thing  human. 
To  dispute  in  which  of  the  great  works  for  the  improvement  of 
mankind,  we  ought  to  engage^  is  a  melancholy  waste  of  tlut 
energy  for  all  of  which  ample  employment  may  be  found.  Let 
us  earnestly  apply  ourselves  to  tlie  task  lying  nearest  cor 
hands,  and  rest  assured  that  so  we  are  best  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  our  fellow  creatures;  but  on  this  point  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  the  Directors  of  Mettray. 

It  has  often  been  said,  ''before  you  improve  thelot  of  criminak,  and 
try  to  reclaim  them  fW>m  their  sins,  you  should  ameliorate  the  coo<li> 
tion  of  the  poor,  and  reform  the  vices  of  society.  **  This  is  telling  as  to 
relinquish  our  endeavour  to  remove  the  causes  and  repair  the  effects 
of  the  evil  round  about  us,  in  order  to  soatch  hastily  at  the  good  which 
all  desire  to  attain.  Undoubtedly  the  sores  which  cover  the  social  bodj, 
are  numerous,  and  we  ought  to  study  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  seek 
to  dry  up  its  source  ;  but  while  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
work  13  yet  unfulfilled,  and  while  the  beat  means  to  attain  it  are  being 
developed,  let  each  apply  himself  to  one  sore,  and  heal  it  ifhecao; 
he  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  around  him,  and  meanwhile  each 
separate  cure  will  hasten  the  restoration  of  the  whole  body  to  perfect 
health. 

The  Report  for  1844  was  read  on  the  12th  of  May,  of  that 
year,  M,  Duchatel,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  presiding  on  the 
occasion.     In  the  course  of  his  address  he  said  : — 

Since  the  foundation  of  Mettray,  not  only  the  duties  of  my  officii 
but  my  deep  and  personal  sympathy  in  the  undertaking,  have  M  me 
to  watch  its  progress  closely.  During  a  recent  visit  I  have  been  able 
to  observe  with  my  own  eyes  how  fully,  under  the  guidance  of  the  ca- 
pable and  excellent  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  this  noble  vori, 
the  results  obtained  respond  to  the  hopes  of  the  founders  and  friends 
of  the  Colony.     It  is  a  grand  and  touching  spectacle  to  behold  those 

*  Social  Evils,  their  Causes  and  their  Cure.  Nisbctt  and  Co.»  London. 
1852. 
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la*>«is  trained  to  ord<$r  and  to  laltor,  strengthened  and  purified  hy  the 
o^mlture  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  spiritual  care  they  receive,  and  yet  re- 
strained by  a  discipline  strict  though  beneficeot,  in  accordance  with 
tJi«  origin  and  the  aim  of  the  institution. 

Morally  lost  while  yet  in  childhood,  through  the  neglect  of  their 
parents  and  the  contaminating  «xample  of  vice,  our  prisons  in  the 
old  state  of  things  would  have  left  the  greater  part  of  them  sunk  in 
crime  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  But  yon  convert  them  into  honest 
amd  industrious  laborers,  and  through  your  exertions  society  no  longer 
regards  them  as  enemies  to  be  pursued  and  punished,  but  as  instrn- 
TMents  useful  to  the  welfare  of  all.  When  I  examined  the  colony  in 
Its  minutest  details,  and  made  myself  acquainted  with  its  daily  course 
of  events,  I  felt  what  a  rich  reward  for  their  devotion  and  their  labor, 
m  uat  the  results  attained  and  the  hopes  eneendered,  afford  day  by 
dav  to  its  two  Directors  M.  M.  Demetz  and  de  Bretign^res  de  Cour- 
teilles,  whose  very  names  I  love  to  pronounce. 

In  this  Beport  we  find  the  following  passage  : — 

Deeply  convinced  of  the  importance  of  first  impressions,  we  make 
it  a  point  to  fetch  our  lads  ourselves  from  prison.  The  intima- 
cy which  a  journey  produces,  and  the  confidence  resulting  thence 
will  be  at  once  understood*  Three  days  of  travelling  will  make  you 
better  a4)quainted  with  the  character  of  your  companion,  than  a  whole 
Tear  of  the  intercourse  of  ordinary  life,  and  we  cannot  too  soon  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  our  lads,  so  as  to  know  what  methods 
we  can  most  successrully  employ  for  their  reformation  ;  possibly  it  is 
for  want  of  studpring  the  moral  constitution  of  man  as  carefully  as  the 
physical,  that  hitherto  so  little  comparatively  has  been  accomplished 
by  education. 

During  the  joumev  we  converse  with  the  lads,  and  more  especiallv 
we  allow  them  to  talk  among  themselves  in  our  presence,  by  which 
we  discover  much  of  the  tendency  of  their  minds,  and  of  the  secret 
motives  which  guide  them ;  thus,  too,  from  the  very  first,  we  have 
opportunities  of  observing  whether  they  are  soberly  or  intemperately 
inclined,  whether  neat  or  slovenly,  livelv  or  dull,  all  which  charac- 
teristics inevitably  reveal  themselves  in  tlie  familiarity  which  travel- 
ling permits. 

When  engagements  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  going  ourselves 
to  fetch  our  new  colons,  and  of  witnessing  the  first  hope  of  liberty 
kindle  in  their  hearts,  we  depute  benevolent  individuals  whom  we 
can  entirely  trust  to  supply  our  place. 

On  reaching  the  Colony  our  first  care  is  to  distribute  these  new 
recruits  among  our  families  that,  being  widely  dispersed,  any  unfa- 
vorable influence  they  might  exercise  shall  be  concentrated  as  little 
as  possible,  and  so  also  that  the  old  colons  may,  by  their  example 

and  advice,  predispose  the  new  ones  to  obey  our  wishes. 
»*•*  •  •  •  • 

Inscribed  on  the  front  of  one  of  our  houses  are  the  words,  "  Let 

us  love  one  another  ;  for  charity  comes  from  God."    This  precept, 

which  has  penetrated   deep  Into  the  hearts  of  our  lads,  exercises  a 

potent  influence  on  their  habitis. 
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W«  can  affirm,  strange  and  almost  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
that  among  our  boys^  who  have  hitherto  lived  among  oompanioas 
indulging  the  grossest  propensities,  and  who  have  had  none  bat  the 
most  brutal  examples  before  them,  nothing  is  more  rare  than  a  rude 
or  coarse  action^  and  that,  on  the  contrarv,  there  never  occurs  u 
opportunity  of  helping  and  comfortincr  each  other  of  which  thej  do 
not  eagerly  avail  themselves.  Thns,  if  one  of  their  comrades  is  das- 
gerously  ill,  the  struirgle  is  for  permission  to  watch  at  his  bed-side ; 
and  their  eagerness  in  this  respect  is  carried  to  sach  an  eitent  tbat 
we  find  it  necessary  to  treat  tne  privilege  to  discharge  this  irkaooe 
duty  as  a  reward. 

The  organ  in  our  chapel  is  played  by  a  blind  youth,  whose  iniir. 
roity  has  excited  the  compassion  of  all  our  boys ;  one  of  them  said, 
<<  I  would  gladly  give  two  of  my  fingers  tog^t  him  back  his  two  eyss.*** 

Some  persons,  though  approving  in  many  respects  the  system 
pursued  at  Mettray,  have  not  concealed  from  us  their  opinion  that 
we  employ  too  large  a  staff  of  officers. 

Douotless  they  would  be  right  if  ours  were  simply  an  indnstriai 
institution,  and  our  object  were  solely  to  instruct  each  lad  in  some 
trade. 

In  a  factory  a  single  superintendant  may  overlook  fifty  pupils  in  a 
workshop.  But  morality  cannot  be  taught  like  a  trade,  and  very 
different  care  and  treatment  are  required  to  reform  the  chararter 
of  a  child  from  what  will  suffice  to  triun  his  fingers. 

Without  referring  to  the  difficulty  of  superin  ten  dance  in  the  case 
of  field  work  and  farming  operations,  where  the  laborers  are  necessar. 
ily  much  dispersed,  to  replace  evil  by  good  aspirations  is  a  task  which 
can  never  be  accomplished  but  by  often  repeated  efforts,  and  the 
employment  of,  we  might  almost  say,  a  superintendant  to  each  indi- 
vidual child  we  have  to  watch  over. 

Although  in  our  choice  of  occupation  for  them  we  always  consider 
the  natural  tastes  of  our  young  laborers,  we  do  not  thereby  escape 
requests  for  permission  to  change  from  one  to  another  ;  but  this  arises 
from  the  natural  tendency  which  exists  in  the  child^  and  in  the  mao 
too,  to  imagine  that  the  worst  of  all  positions  is  the  one  he  happens  to 
occupy. 

We  have,  therefore,  made  it  a  rule  that^  before  such  permissioD 
can  be  granted,  the  applicant  must  have  risen  to  be  one  of  the  three 
highest  lads  in  the  workshop  where  he  was  first  placed,  and  that  his 

*  News  that  a  fire  had  burst  forth  in  a  factory  near  us  arrived  one 
day,  and  in  seven  minutes  and  a  half  our  lads  had  started  at  foil  speed 
for  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  with  tlieir  (ire  engine  and  all  the  neoesnry 
apparatus. 

We  were  already  half  way  there  when  we  were  informed  tliat  the  fire 
had  been  got  under.  Though  rejoiced  that  the  evil  had  been  put  an  end 
to,  the  boys  were  sadly  disappointed  in  losing  this  opportunity  fur  at- 
testing tlieir  courage,  and  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  mortification 
and  regret  evinced  by  those  of  our  colons  who  were  under  punishment  at 
the  time,  and  who,in  accordance  with  our  rules,  were  not  permitted  the 
gratification  of  risking  their  lives  iu  the  endeavor  to  serve  their  feilov 
creatures. 
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nAme  shall  be  found  on  the  tablet  of  honor.  Thus,  not  being  dis- 
couraged by  a  decided  refusal,  and  feeling  that  compliance  with  his 
wish  is  only  delayed,  he  returns  to  work  with  redoubled  energy,  and 
soon  attains  the  rank  which  had  been  made  the  condition  of  change. 
But  having  by  this  time  overcome  the  more  important  difficulties  of 
hia  trade,  and  pleased  with  his  success,  gratified*  too,  by  the  little 
reward  granted  in  such  cases,  and  with  the  praise  he  receives,  he 
becomes  the  most  desirous  of  all  concerned  to  uersevere  in  the  calling 
from  which  he  has  already  reaped  so  many  aavantages. 

Xhus  we  overcome  in  our  lads  that  love  of  change  which  induces 
men  to  take  up  one  vocation  after  another,  and  often  renders  them 
inconipetent  to  succeed  in  any  one  ;  and  it  is  the  more  important  to 
do  this,  because  our  boys  seldom  stay  more  than  three  years  with  us, 
a  period  absolutely  necessary  for  acquiring  any  trade. 

The  Tablet  of  Honor  continued  to  present  very  encourag- 
ing results. 

Out  of  more  than  three  hundred  colons,  several  of  whom 
had  arrived  so  recently  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  have 
yet  attained  the  distinction,  the  names  of  183  were  there  in- 
scribed, and  it  is  further  mentioned  that  during  the  last  three 
mooths  of  184S»  only  nine  names  were  erased  out  of  104 — 
erasure,  be  it  remembered,  following  immediately  on  any  breach 
of  rules. 

Four  colons  died  in  1843. 

Among  the  lads  we  have  lost  by  death,  there  was  one  whose  last 
moments  were  deeply  touching,  and  produced  a  great  impression  on 
his  companions.  This  was  Bassiere,  aged  16,  whose  conduct  had 
been  irreproachable  ever  since  he  came  among  us.  Elected  an  Elder 
Brother  by  his  family  circle,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  zeal,  firmness,  and  entire  self-devotion.  There  never  was  a 
calmer  death-bed  than  his ;  his  countenance  wore  a  smile,  and  as 
his  end  aoproached  the  expression  of  his  features  was  that  of  the 
most  perfect  serenity  ;  he  spoke  of  a  future  life  with  earnest  piety, 
and  telling  them  of  Heaven  he  besought  his  brother  colons  to  be 
obedient  and  grateful  to  their  masters,  who  endeavored  so  sincerely 
to  make  them  happ?.  He  asked  to  die  in  the  arms  of  M.  de  Cour- 
teiiles,  whom  he  called  his  father. 

Of  the  90  lads  who  had  already  quitted  the  colony,  79  were 
irreproachable  in  conduct,  and  four  only  had  fallen  again  into 
the  bands  of  the   police ;  one  of  them  being  the  poor  lad 

T ,  of  whom  we  heard  in  a  former  Report,  whose  desire 

to  help  his  mother,  induced  him  to  give  up  a  good  situation 
at  Tours,  and  return  to  his  native  place  where  the  difficulties 
and  temptations  he  encountered  caused  his  ruin. 

Of  the  79  one  who  had  entered  a  Zouave  regiment  with  two 
other  colons,  was  their  guide  and  support,  and  by  his  good 
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adrice  preseired  them  from  going  astray.  Another*  named 
Blay,  had  been  placed  as  contre-maitre  at  a  small  Reformaton' 
School  in  Bretagne,  whence  the  manager  wrote  that  he  vas 
exceedingly  pleased  with  him,  and  was  unable  to  thank  the 
Directors  of  Mettray  anffioiently  for  having  sent  him  so  eicel- 
lent  an  oflScer. 

Another  named  Boscher  had  been  placed  in  a  situation  in 
la  Sologne  where  he  soon  acquired  his  employer's  confidenci'} 
and  became  his  farm  bailiff. 

Sent  to  Paris  to  fetch  a  sum  of  4,000  francs  (£400),  Boscher  dis 
charged  his  commission  not  only  faithfully  but  prudently,  for  hamg 
heard  of  the  temptations  which  a  stay  there  would  afford,  he  resisted 
the  wish  to  see  something  of  the  metropolis,  and  remaining  only  Um^ 
enough  to  fulfill  his  errand,  he  brought  the  money  safely  to  hi^ 
master.  Being  afterwards  trusted  to  sell  some  cattle,  he  made  as 
excellent  bargain,  and  received  SOO  francs  as  their  price.  Bat 
Bo8cher*s  prudence  failed  him  this  time ;  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
tempted  into  a  tavern  by  one  of  the  purchasers,  and  very  link 
accustomed  to  wine  he  soon  became  completely  intoxicated.  MesD- 
time  the  village  clock  had  struck  ten,  and  Boscher  was  not  retuned ; 
he  was  anxiously  watched  for ;  towards  eleven  the  rambling  of  i 
cart  was  heard ;  Boscher  was  come  home,  but  he  was  dead  drank. 

He  was  searched  but  no  money  appeared,  and  it  was  in  vain  th€j 
asked  him  what  had  become  of  it.  The  next  day  his  master,  irbo 
was  resolved  to  discharge  him,  questioned  him  again,  but  he  could 
recollect  nothing  of  what  had  happened.  Another  servant,  howerer, 
who  had  been  desired  to  use  the  cart  which  Boscher  had  taken  Ae 
day  before,  found  some  pieces  of  money  among  the  straw,  where  on 
carefully  searching  farther,  and  by  an  extraordinary  and  most  happy 
chance,  the  whole  sum  was  discovered,  not  a  single  coin  being  missfi^. 
Great  was  the  delight  of  the  poor  lad,  to  whom,  however,  bis  master 
thought  ft  right  to  speak  very  severely.  His  fault  was  a  soorcc  of 
deep  regret  to  him,  and  he  redoubled  his  efforts  to  atone  for  it. 
We  have  since  heard  that  for  some  time  past  he  has  again  enjojed 
his  master's  entire  confidence,  and  has  never  since  done  anything  to 
forfeit  it. 

Surprise  may  be  felt  tliat  the  namea  of  those  who  have  becu 
at  the  eolony  and  have  afterwards  done  well  should  be  so  free- 
ly mentioned^  and  many  persons  may  imagine  that  the  less 
said  of  such  antecedents  the  better,  if  the  ex-colou  is  to  suc- 
ceed in  life.  Far»  however,  from  the  circumstance  of  bis  having 
been  at  Mettray  militating  against  him,  it  is  absolutely  mi  ad- 
vantage to  him  to  have  it  known.    Thus, 

The  Comte  d*Ornano,  Commandant  of  the  9th  military  di?»ipfl, 
being  present  when  our  lads  were  passing  under  review,  and  observing 
in  the  ranks  a  former  colon,  who  then  wore  the  uniform  of  an  hu5$ar, 
he  kindly  said  to  him,  <'  the  time  you  have  been  at  Mettray  shsl/  be 
reckoned  in  your  favor." 
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Xt  has  already  been  determined  among  the  colons  that,  the 
first  who  should  be  able  to  set  uj)  a  shop  should  put  over  his 
door  as  his  sign  [which  arc  still  much  used  in  Prance]  "The 
Colon  from  Mettray,"  and  it  was  expected,  when  the  Report 
for   1844  was  puUisbed,  that  Hermerel^  a  very  steady  lad^  who 
^^ti»  establishing  a  small  trade  as  a  tailor,  would  gain  this  en- 
vied distinction.     When  he  had  completed  his  apprenticeship 
the  curate  of  a  village  near  Mettray^  having  heard  him  chant 
in  the  cbapel  there,  wished  hifn  to  settle  in  his  parish,  promis- 
inf^  to  become  his  patron.     So  good  an  offer  was  not  to  be  re- 
jected, and  as  there  was  no  tailor  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
coiisequeutly  Hcrmerel  could  not  obtain  work  as  a  journeyman, 
the  Directors  of  the  colony  hired  a  little  room  for  him,  and 
advanced  a  small  sum  with  which  to  purchase  what  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  enable  him  to  take  in  work  on  his  own  ac- 
count.   The  youth  used  to  bring  his  viUage  friends  on  Sundays 
to  Mettray,  and  show  them  all  over  the  colony,  explaining  lis 
details  with  expressions  of  the  most  intense  pleasure  and  gra- 
titude. 

The  colony  was  deprived  this  year  by  death  of  its  muni6cent 
benefactor  Count  Leon  d'Ourches,  and  the  Soci^t^  Paternelle 
caused  his  bust  in  bronze  to  be  placed  in  the  Institution  in  a 
position  where  tlie  lads  could  see  it. 

In  the  next  fieport  (dated  Jane,  1 845),  we  find  the  first 
mention  of  a  former  colon  receiving  a  ring  in  virtue  of  which 
lie  becomes  one  of  a  little  Society,  formed  in  J  842,  of  which 
all  the  officers  of  the  Institution  from  the  Directors  downwards 
are  members.  The  ring  (we  have  seen  one),  is  of  silver,  and  is 
inscribed  with  appropriate  emblems  and  mottoes.  It  is  pre- 
sented  lo  every  youth  who  desires  to  receive  it,  two  years  after 
bis  departure  from  the  colony^  provided  his  conduct  has  been 
irreproachable,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  member- 
ship, which  the  owner  often  has  framed  and  glazed  and  hung 
up  as  the  chief  ornament  of  his  little  dwelling.  Tlie  object 
and  effect  of  the  society  is  to  unite  in  a  friendly  bond  those 
formerly  colons  who  are  living  in  respectability,  and  to  cement 
the  tie  which  yet  connects  them  with  tlie  colony. 
The  colons  who  have  settled  at  a  distance  from  Mettray 

gladly  correspond  with  us  and  with  their  former  companions,  to 
iirhom  they  frequently  send  excellent  advice.  This  brotherly  counsel 
coming  from  those  already  gone  out  into  the  world,  verifies  And  adds 
force   to  our  warnings  to  those  who  remain  behmd.     "  Listen  to 
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what  the  Directors  say,"  wrote  one  of  them,  '*yon  hear  the  troth  a 
the  Colony ;  but  you  only  understand  what  you  have  lost,  when  j« 
have  left,  and  then  you  find  how  hard  it  Is  to  gam  your  living.- 

We  punctually  answer  all  the  letters  we  receive  from  our  fomer 
colons,  so  that  every  addition  to  our  numher,  imposes  on  osadcrabte 
task.     In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  suhdue  and  reclaim  them  wbes 
newiy  arrived,  and  secondly,  to  maintain  a  constant  intercoune  vitb 
them  after  they  have  departed.  This  latter  duty  continually  increases, 
for  it  is  not  simple  supervision  that  we  exercise,  hut  rather  the  uo. 
ceasing  watchfulness  of  a  parent  over  his  adopted  child.  FortanstdT 
all  our  colons  do  not  go  to  a  distance ;  the  greater  number  reoiVD  in 
our  vicinity,  and  live  as  we  may  say  under  our  eye,  and  within  tight 
of  the  steeple  of  the  little  settlement,  which  has  become  a  home  to 
them.    •     •     It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  us  to  meet  on  every  road  romd 
about  Mettray,   carts  driven  by  lads  who  have  been  with  us,  whose 
ffood  conduct  affords  a  powerful  stimulus  to  their  former  comradn. 
Many  habitually  spend  their  Sundays  at  the  colony^  where  they  mix 
with  their  school,  fellows,  join  them  in  their  occupations,  eatattJie 
same  table  and  kneel  before  the  same  altar,  the  only  difference  between 
them  is  in  their  dress.     *     •    Every  meeting  tends  to  mutual  encour- 
agement, and  the  good  example  which  each  affords  to  the  otha, 
s^ms  to  impose  by  tacit  consent  an  obli^tion  to  conduct  themselTes 
well.  Some  of  our  lads  are  already  earning  200  francs  (£8)  a-year,  ai 
farm  servants  [in  addition  of    course  to  board  and  lodging,]  and  the 
advantages  which  these  eigoy  create  a  little  useful  emulation  amon; 
thfi  rest. 

Mettray,  containing  as  it  does  lads  from  fifty-two  departments,  offen 
many  points  of  interest  to  the  psychologist.  Durmgfive  yean  of 
experience  and  observation  we  have  become  convinced  of  the  strain 
influence  which  his  birthplace  exercises  on  man,  and  how  complete); 
he  is  a  type  of  its  characteristics.  The  Breton  is  obstinate,  perse- 
▼ering,  religious  and  devout ;  he  is  best  suited  for  field  labor.  The 
Norman  and  Alsacian  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  take  care  of  aniiMls. 
We  have  received  eighty-four  Parisians  at  the  Colony,  in  whom  va 
have  observed  an  absence  of  premeditated  wron^-doing,  and  ao 
abundance  of  intelligence  and  vivacity,  accompanied,  however,  bj  a 
want  of  discipline  and  an  amount  of  levity,  which  yielded  only  to  the 
firmest  rule  and  severest  means  of  correction ;  by  addressing  ourselTes, 
however,  to  their  understanding,  we  have*  never  failed  to  produce  ui 
impression,  and  liave  in  the  end  subdued  them,  by  attaching  tbeo  to 
us.  One  of  them  said  to  his  chef  de  famille,  *•  I  could  very  well  get 
away  from  the  Colony,  nothing  would  be  easier,  and  I  have  often 
wished  to  try,  but  thmking  of  the  confidence  our  Directors  pat  ia 
us  I  could  never  find  it  in  my  heart  to  do  it." 

It  was  found  necessary  this  year  to  sow  a  much  gnaier 
breadth  of  land  than  before  with  corn,  and  it  was  accordingly 
determined  to  rent  an  additional  tract  At  the  same  time  U. 
Augustin  was  engaged  as  Agricultural  Superintendaut,  of 
whose  skilful  management  and  its  important  results  we  shall 
hear  shortly. 
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Sliedd,  store-rooms,  granary,  carthouses,  a  building  for  stor- 
ini5  agriciiltnral  implenients  and  one  for  flour,  stables,  a  dairy, 
a  kitchen  for  the  use  of  the  carters^  and  for  cooking  food  for 
t  he  live  stock,  had  been  added  to  tlie  Colony  during  the  past 
year,  while  in  the  coarse  of  the  next  it  was  hoped  that  various 
other  farm  buildings,  including  sheep- pens  and  cow-houses, 
i^ould  be  completed. 

As  had  happened  on  former  occasions,  a  member  of  the  go- 
vernroent  honored  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Societe  Pater- 
nelle  (held  in  May,  1846)  with  his  presence. 

It  was  M.  deSalvandy,  Minister  ofPublic  Instruction,  who  pre- 
sided this  year.  He  delivered  an  eloquent  address  in  which,  after 
describing  the  position  and  duties  of  an  ordinary  teacher,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  Mettray; 

You,  Gentlemen,  have  set  yourselves  a  more  diflScult  and  even  a 
nobler  task ;  you  take  under  your  care  the  corrupted  child,  who 
has  plunged  into  vice,  and  from  vice  into  crime,  whose  mental  and 
moral  being  alike  must  be  reformed ;  whose  misled  and  depraved 
soul  would  become  more  and  more  deejjly  steeped  in  iniquity  if  vou 
djd  not  intervene  to  save  him  from  himself,  and  to  save  society 
from  his  precocious  wickedness. 

This  task  you  have  undertaken — and  more  than  undertaken,  you 
have  succeeded  in  it  You  have  proved  that  virtue  is  inherent  in  the 
human  breast ;  that  the  good  seed  planted  there  by  the  hand  of  God, 
may  always  be  found  by  man  if  only  he  truly  endeavor  to  seek 
and  to  foster  it;  that  there  is  no  insurmountable  barrier  in  the 
path  from  crime  to  virtue  ;  that  the  fallen  being  whose  evil  course 
sadden:)  the  beholder,  and  terrifies  society,  is  our  fellow  creature  still, 
that  we  may  yet  discover  in  him  the  man  whom  God  has  made,  and 
who  is  capable  of  loving  and  serving  Him. 

Thus  Mettray  has  a  character  of  its  own,  distinct  among  all  the  un. 
dertakings  of  public  benevolence,  among  all  the  valuable  institutions 
which  are  one  of  the  glories  of  our  age  ;  for,  Gentlemen,  this  age 
though  we  sometimes  greatly  depreciate  it,  is  not  only  rendered 

?:reat  by  all  its  creations  of  art,  by  all  its  marvels  of  industry,  which 
brce  back  the  limits  put  to  man's  powers,  which  in  every  sense 
enlarge  our  universe,  and  double  the  time  that  hitherto  Providence 
had  allotted  us  ;  it  will  be  priaed  in  time  to  come,  for  the  spirit  of 
devotion  in  man  to  man,  for  the  endeavor  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of 
those  who  are  themselves  unequal  to  the  task,  by  them  whom  Pro- 
vitience  has  placed  in  happier  circumstances ;  finally,  for  all  these 
insUtutions  both  beneficent  and  useful  which  meet  our  eyes  on  every 

Unconsciously,  Gentlemen,  I  have  related  your  own  history,  1  have 
traced  out  the  course  taken  by  the  SocicU  /*flf^mcZZe,  indicating  the 
good  it  has  eifected,  and  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  admirable 
ihstitution  at  Mettray.  ,        ,         .-    j  j  u    ^u 

What  spectacle  could  be  more  striking  than  that  afforded  by  the 
distinguished  men  who  surround  me  laboring  together  in  this 
54 
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good  work^uen  who  have  grown  old  in  the  great  afikirs  of  Franee, 
and  who  now  devote  the  experience  gained  at  the  head  of  the  State 
to  an  agricultura)  penitentiary  which  seeks  unobtrusively  to  reform 
criminals. 

Bnt,  in  deeeetiding  to  undertake  that  charge,  thejr  are  far  from 
lowering  themselves ;  on  the  contrary,  thev  are  raiaed  in  the  cstinuir 
tion  of  others^  and  in  their  own,  for  they  have  undertaken  a  Uak  at 
once  the  noblest  and  the  most  difficult — to  restore  children  to  soctetr, 
citizens  to  the  State,   souls  to  God. 

By  whom  was  Mettray  fbunded  ?  By  that  magiatrate  who,  after 
having  from  the  seat  of  justice  visited  the  culprit  with  chastiseiiicot, 
sought  him  and  never  quitted  him  till  purified  by  repentance.  B; 
whom  besides?  By  that  distinguished  man,  by  that  soldier,  ilia.* 
trious  as  are  all  who  bear  his  name,  who  having  b^  choice  spent  lib 
life  in  profound  seclusion,  has  now  surrounded  it,  involuntarilT,  and 
without  seeking  to  do  so,  with  a  brilliant  halo ;  in  perfonnhigagood 
and  holy  work  he  sought,  by  a  path  which  be  believed  to  be  iuii«fl 
and  unknown^  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  conscience,  but  he  fovad 
glorv,  the  purest  of  all  glory,  that  which  crowns  the  benefactor  of 
mankind. 

Let  me  indulge  a  personal  reminiscence.  The  fbunder  of  Mettraj 
and  I  were  schoolfellows.  We  met  again  beneath  our  country's  dang. 
Since  then  thirty  years  have  passed  away — what  vears  they  hsTe 
been  you  well  know.  During  these  thirty  years  we  have  never  met; 
our  paths  in  life  have  been  different  in  all  respects,  and  we  remained 
wholly  unknown  to  each  otb^r ;  his  course  was  voluntarily  a  hiddra 
one,  mine  was  involuntarilv  patent  and  stirring ;  and  here  bv  chaDce 
to-day,  if  such  things  can  be  said  to  happen  bv  chance,  we  nave  un- 
expectedly met  to  promote  the  interests  of  Mettray  which  we  shil 
each  have  aided,  he  by  the  devotion  of  his  life,  I  simply  bv  appearing 
amongst  you  for  a  moment.  For  even  thus  I  do  aid  it,  out  became 
it  is  not  I  merely  who  am  here — it  is  the  State,  it  is  popular  Mver, 
it  is  royal  authority,  which,  alike  beneficent  and  watchful,  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  before  vou,  and  in  whose  name  I  express 
sympathy  and  respect  towards  the  good  work  in  which  yoa  are  en- 
gaged. 

Just  before  leaving  the  meethig  he  again  addressed  it  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

I  am  astonished  to  find  t^t  the  Minister  of  Pablic  Instmction. 
who  must  be  deeply  interested  in  the  moral  results  obtained  at 
Mettray,  should  contribute  less  than  an^  other  department  of  Qo- 
vernment  to  this  undertaking.  I  now  raise  the  aid  afforded  aannailj 
by  the  office  of  Public  Xnstmotaon  to  the  amount  granted  by  the  Min- 
isters of  Agriculture  and  of  Commerce,  namely,  12,000  fnncs 
(£400),  or  7,000  francs  more,  yearly,  to  spend  on  your  noble  enter- 
prize. 

I  beg  pardon  for  thus  disarranging  the  accounts  of  joar  able 
financier,  M.  Oouin,  who,  after  being  Chancellor  of  the  Uxcheqaer 
for  France,  has  undertaken  the  same  honorable  post  at  Mettrar, 
devoting  himself  to  it  with  unwearied  zeal. 
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The  more  extciitled  agricultural  operations  entered  into  the 
preceding  year  arc  described  by  M.  de  Qasparin  in  a  speech 
wljicli,as  relating  to  adevelopmeat  of  onebranch  of  theeconoray 
of  ihc  [nstitution  so  im])ortant  in  its  resalts  tliat  it  may  claiai 
to  be  regarded  as  the  comtnencetnent  of  a  new  era  in  the 
li4story  of  the  Colony,  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  quoting  ^ 
length. 

Inoallaiigthe  Institution  which  it  had  founded  at  Mettray  an 
agrifculturol  coloQy>  the  SociSte  Patemelle  incurred  a  very  serious 
oMigatioa  towards  liie  public.  It  found  it  no  easy  task  to  organize 
a  large  school  of  agriculture  from  the  elements  there  collected. 
What  was  its  staif  ?  Some  very  voung,  feeble,  and  sickly  children* 
wbo  had  been  entrusted  to  it  for  far  too  short  a  time.  What  was 
its  field  of  operations  ?  It  had  only  12  hectares  [30  acres]  of  land, 
includiog  that  upon  which  the  buildings  stood-  What  was  its  agri- 
«filtiiral  capital  ?  Its  resources  were  barely  sufficient  for  its  wants, 
nnd  all  extraordinary  receipts  had  been  already  employed,  or  were 
<5ed  up  for  years  to  come,  in  order  to  erect  the  buildings  necessary 
to  the  undertaking.  It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  the  Society, 
fi^lin^  how  much  its  future  welfare  depended  on  the  fulfillment  of 
its  obligations,  and  hov  important  it  was  to  hasten  the  full  perfor- 
mance of  its  promises,  undertook  to  bestow  upon  the  country  a  real 
farm  school. 

Thus  was  realized  the  title  it  had  assumed — thus  will  the  children 
committed  to  its  care  be  put  in  a  respectable  position  in  life,  one 
fiiToraUe  to  their  health  and  to  their  morals,  one  which  will  withdraw 
them  fnm  the  temptations  of  our  large  towns,  which  will  save  them 
from  relapsting  into  cr$me,  and  will  ensure  them  constant  employment* 

To  put  this  plan  in  execution  the  Society  took  upon  a  long  lease 
a  tract  of  about  203  hectares  [500  acres]  of  tolerably  good  land  at  a 
rent  of  11,560  francs  ££466 :  81.  This  land  bordered  the  colony  on 
one  side,  and  there  were  standing  upon  it  two  farm  buildings,  in 
which  two  families  of  colons  were  placed,  who  are  thus  located  at  the 
extreme  end  of  our  territory. 

This  step  happily  accomplished,  there  remained  another  and  far 
more  difficult  one  to  be  taken,»that  of  finding  a  skilful  agricultural 
superintendent  who  should  save  us  from  those  mistakes  which  inex- 
perience ean  never  avoid,  whatever  be  the  enterprise  embailced  in. 

We  fixed  upon  M.  Au^ostin,  who  was  already  known  h^  his  success 
iu  other  similar  under ta^ngs,  and  who  has  justified  our  most  sanguine 
expectations,  fie  has  evinced  in  the  •course  of  this  year  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  the  power  of  seeing  at  a  glance  what  ia 
ri^ht  to  T>e  done,  and  an  amount  of  resolution  without  which  all 
other  qualities  are  useless. 

The  shoal  upon  which  agricultural  undertakings  are  most  often 
wrecked  is  the  insufficieacy  of  capital  expended  in  cultivation  ;  much 
more  is  thought  of  acquiring  a  vast  extent  of  land  than  of  retaining 
tlie  fiiods  wbiob  will  be  oeoeasary  to  make  it  fruitful.  We  took  c&vb 
not  to  fall  into  this  error,  and  knew  well  the  large  sum  which  we  musi 
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have  at  our  command  if  we  would  not  drag  on  for  inany  years  in  ao 
.  inferior  position,  which  would  have  compromised  the  inetitution,  and 
thrown  aiscredit  upon  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  eyes  of  our  lads  and 
of  our  neighbours  who  were  very  attentively  watching  for  the  resalt  of 
our  scheme  with  no  lack  of  unfavorable  predictions  respecting  tU 

Our  calculations,  founded  on  circumstances  analogous  to  cor  own, 
proved  that  we  should  need  an  amount  of  capital,  in  cattle,  reTeniie, 
or  else  in  labor,  equivdent  to  180  francs  (£7  4s.  0)  per  hectare  or 
about  36,000  francs,(£1440)  and  the  same  value  in  labor  and  manure, 
besides  implements  with  which  fortunately  we  were  already  tolerably 
well  supplied.  A  sum,  however,  of  60,000  francs  (£2,400)  we  needed 
to  have  at  our  disposal  immediately  in  order  to  begin  our  agricuUnral 
operations. 

This  amount  we  obtained,  thanks  to  the  credit  granted  us  bj  our 
excellent  colleague,  M.  Gouin.  One  half  is  secured  upon  our  live 
stock  the  value  of  which  has  increased  and  continues  to  increase  daily ; 
the  other,  namely,  the  cost  of  cultivation,  is  provided  for  by  the 
harvest  we  have  eathered.  The  appearance  of  the  crops  in  the  month 
of  April,  when  M.  Augustin  entered  upon  his  duties,  was  far  from 
promising  any  such  result  ;  on  the  contrary,  indeed  it  seemed  then  as 
though  it  would  scarcely  repay  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 

His  knowledge  and  resolution,  however,  soon  altered  this  state  of 
things.  Perceiving  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  seed  corn  he 
forthwith  purchased  some  stable  manure  in  Tours  with  which  he  co- 
vered it,  proceeding  at  the  same  time  to  sow  clover  upon  the  wheat. 
Its  condition  changed  rapidly,  and  it  yielded  a  magnificent  harvest 
amounting  in  value  to  more  than  40,000  francs  (£1,600).  Meanwhile 
all  the  fallow  ground  had  been  prepared  and  sown  with  various  crops, 
potatoes,  beet  root,  carrots  and  rutabagas,  which  enabled  us  to  feed 
78  cows  from  this  land  which  hitherto  had  been  unproductive.  Id 
the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  with  a  less  skilful  superintendent,  this 
improvement  would  have  been  delaved  a  year  at  least. 

We  might  ^ve  you  details  of  tne  agricultural  results  ob tuned 
at  Mettray  this  year,  but  we  have  thought  it  better  to  reserve  them 
till  next  season,  when  our  position  disembarrassed  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  incident  to  the  first  year  of  such  an  enterprise,  mav  be 
clearly  and  simply  set  forth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  highest 
expectations  from  the  ability  of  our  overseer,  and  the  zealous  care 
of  those  in  authority.  But  the  result  already  gained  is  somewhat 
remarkable.  To  have  got  such  crops  from  the  very  first  year,  after 
paying  rent,repjuring  the  mistakes  of  the  former  tenant,  and  bringing 
the  land  into  excellent  condition, — to  close  our  accounts  with  a 
clear  profit,  and  from  badly  sown  impoverished  land,  coining  into  it 
^ihen  the  young  corn  was  in  a  deplorable  state,  to  have  obtained  a 
harvest  worth,  at  a  rough  calculation,  67*000  francs,  from  land  (>aying 
1 1«5G0  francs  rent,  is,  I  venture  to  say,  a  feat  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anotbar  example. 

An  early  passage  in  the  Ecport  for  1849  demonstrates 
the  firm  root  the  Institution  had  taken.  It  was  no  longer 
an  experiment — ^it  was  a  success. 
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At  our  early  meetings,  when  the  colony  was  still  in  its  cradle,  and 
vras  yet  scarcely  understood,  when  its  object  was  hardly  compre- 
Iiended  by  the  public,  and  the  expediency  of  our  course  might  appear 
<ioubtfu],  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  enter  into  full  details, 
and  to  answer  objections  raised  by  persons  of  weight  and  reflection ; 
it  was  their  duty  to  overcome  the  mjurious  prejudice  of  those  who 
recognized  our  lads  only  as  culprits  condemned  by  the  law,  whose 
reformation  appeared  chimerical ;  thank  God  success  has  crowned 
our  efforts,  your  labour  is  appreciated,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that 
youths  at  Mettray  come  there  to  receive  moral  training,  and  not  to 
undergo  punishment. 

Your  example  has  not  been  barren ;  generous  hearts  have  been 
filled  with  a  noble  emulation,  and  numerous  colonies  the  offspring  of 
yoars,  have  been  founded  in  several  departments;  we  may  unhesi- 
tatingly affirm  that  your  cause  is  now  established,  and  that  agri- 
cultural colenies  have  taken  their  place  among  the  chiiritable  institu- 
tioQa  of  our  country. 

It  is  with  lively  satisfaction  that  we  as.sure  you  of  the  continued 
and  increasing  prosperity  of  Mettray. 

We  began  with  ten  boys,  our  roof  now  shelters  four  hundred  and 
twelve ;  notwithstanding  this  important  increase  in  the  number  of 
our  colons,  order  and  regularity  have  been  maintxuned,  and  the  dis- 
cipline is  unrelaxed.  To  obtain  such  results  we  have  had  to  re- 
doable  our  care  and  vigilance  ;  but  we  have  been  admirably  seconded 
by  our  officers,  to  whose  worth  we  rejoice  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  bearing  public  testimony. 

Our  system  of  discipline  is  maintained  by  severe  penalties  and  by 
rewards  which  we  endeavour  to  render  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  our 
lads. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  we  have  had  recourse  to  a 
mode  of  correction  which  we  trust  will  be  approved  by  you.  Cer- 
tain cases  have  arisen  in  which  it  appeared  to  us  domestic  correction 
would  be  insufficient ;  we  desired  that  our  wards  should  become  ear- 
ly aware  of  the  severity  they  might  encounter  in  that  world  which 
they  must  enter  on  leaving  us,  and  thus  imbibe  a  salutary  dread  of 
its  just  punishments.  Thus,  a  theft  having  been  committed  by  one 
of  the  colons,  we  thought  it  best  upon  the  above  considerations,  not 
to  employ  our  ordinary  means  of  correction;  we  informed  a  magistrate 
of  the  circumstance,  and  a  policeman  was  sent  who  arrested  the  cul- 
prit in  the  midst  of  his  comrades,  just  as  would  have  been  the  case 
with  »  dishonest  laborer  at  work  on  a  farm.  The  accused  was  forth- 
with tried  in  the  Court  of  Justice  at  Tours,  and  his  sentence  was  read 
aloud  to  his  assembled  companions. 

This  display  of  public  autboritv,  and  the  natural  operation  of  the  law 
produced  a  deep  impression,  ana  by  means  of  intimidation  has  had  an 
excellent  effect.  But  we  are  desirous  to  add  that  side  by  side  with 
this  inexorable  severity,  without  which  obedience  could  not  be  en- 
forced among  a  youthful  and  restless  population  such  as  ours,  we 
neglect  no  opportunity  for  encouraging  those  who  respond  to  our 
efforts  to  benefit  them,  never  forgettmg  that  to  punish  effectively  we 
must  also  reward  at  the  right  time. 
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After  analyzing  the  coDduct  of  the  yontbs  who  had  already 
left  the  colony,  of  whom  the  number  of  relapses  was  in  1846 
only  between  sii  and  seven  per  cent,  the  Beport  conimoea ; — 

This  proportion  certainlj  need  not  disoonriige  as,  alid  yet  we  can 
confidently  affirm  that  it  would  be  far  less  if  the  lads  remained  kaper 
at  Mettray ;  often  the  period  of  liberation  arrives  after  a  staj  of  aalj 
two  or  three  years,  and  sometimes  we  have  been  oblised  to  diachaq^e 
children  of  scared v  twelve  years  of  age.  In  this  tiiere  is  a  doaUt 
evil  which  we  would  point  out  to  the  attention  of  ms^trates ;  taae 
has  not  been  allowed  to  complete  our  course  of  trainings  and  tlM  lads 
are  too  young  to  resist  the  bad  examples  and  pemicioiis  infltianoas  to 
which  they  are  about  to  be  exposed,  often  even  in  the  boaom  of  their 
own  families. 

On  Christmas  Dav,  as  our  lads  were  coming  away  fran  craoiag 
service,  a  man  out  of  breath  rushed  amonff  us  cryingi  **  They  kave  teC 
fire  to  Oaudidres"  I  (one  of  the  outlying  nirms  of  onr  inatitatfon.)  Is 
seven  minutes  the  engines  and  our  lads  were  ready  to  start » and  aU 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  misfortone  under  the  gvidaooa  ef 
M.  Hubert,  a  gentleman  who  gave  up  ao  appointment  in  tha  FSre 
Brigade  at  Paris  in  order  to  come  to  Mettray.  Thttilca  to  Ids  ad* 
mirable  direction  the  efforts  of  the  young  firemen  and  of  aD  who  had 
assembled  to  give  their  help,  were  crowned  with  speedy  sacccaa  ;  ia 
two  hours  the  fire  was  extinguished  without  eaasing  aaoaw  iaftfy 
than  the  loss  of  three  thousand  trussen  of  straw ;  the  ndldiiigt  and 
their  contenta  being  moreover  insured. 

We  have  a  pleasant  dutv  to  discharge  in  recording  the  prdaevortiiy 
conduct  of  M.  Hubert,  wno  had  already  on  another  occaaion  attved  at 
the  peril  of  his  own  life  those  of  two  workmen  who  had  fallen  dava 
insensible  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  which  we  were  having  elaaaad. 
Such  actions  do  not  seek  the  reward  of  praise,  but  we  deemed  that  ia 
telling  vou  of  our  lads,  we  ought  also  to  say  a  few  words  respaeCw 
the  right-hearted  and  devoted  men  who  second  ua  so  well  in  tbe^U 
cult  task  we  have  undertaken,  and  who  understand  haw  thaa  to  ea- 
force  their  lessons  with  the  irresistible  power  of  examplai 

The  fire  of  the  25th  December  appears  not  to  be  attribatabit  to 
ill-will.  From  the  evidence  elicited  by  the  judicial  in^aaat  it  aisus 
that  it  was  kindled  by  a  little  girl  whom  epilepey  had  redo^Kd  tp  a 
state  of  idiotcy.  She  has  been  arrested^  and  it  is  for  tho  ja^ga  to 
decide  whether  she  acted  knowingly  faveo  dtiterwrnmii,) 

This  occurrence  has  obliged  us  to  take  increased  maaaa  of  pm* 
caution. 

Until  it  happened,  one  person  only  remained  daring  the  dgfcl  ia 
charge  of  the  outlving  farms,  the  boys  ^ing  thither  in  the  taanim 
and  returning  in  the  evening ;  we  have  since  decided  that  bauodbra 
forty  boys  snail  remain  there  always,  living  and  alemng  at  the 
separate  farms.  This,  which  is  now  simply  a  prudaotial  iiiDaiaiii. 
may  eventually  lead  to  the  happiest  consequences  as  regards  the 
multiplication  of  agricultural  coloniea  in  France. 
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In  the  outlying  fkrmB  which  are  members  of  Mettrayi  our  system 
it»  "iseen  on  a  limited  scale,  which  easily  admits  of  imitation,  and  visilors 
may  be  convinced  by  their  own  eyes  that  an  Agricultural  Colony  can 
exist  with  a  very  small  number  of  colons,  and  yet  confer  immense 
benefit  upon  agrloultnre. 

Xhe  time  devoted  to  iotellectual  instruction  had  been  les- 
sened to  ten  hours  per  week^  and  was  afterwards  further  re- 
duced to  eight. 

Side  by  side  with  religious  teaching  and  elementary  instruction  we 
place  industrial  education.  We  desire  that  on  leaving  Mettray  our 
lads  should  be  able>  without  undergoing  the  laborious  life  of  an  ap- 
prentice, under  often  a  very  harsh  roaster,  to  support  themselves,  and 
to  earn  what  are  usually  considered  good  wages.  Two  thirds  of 
the  colons  are  employed  in  agriculture,  the  rest  are  oeoupiedin  our 
workshops,  in  trades  connected  with  agriculture,  or  which  are  re* 
quired  to  supply  the  Oolony. 

M.  Augustin,  the  director  of  our  a^icuUural  department,  gives 
lectures  on  agriculture,  and  then  settmg  his  class  to  work  on  the 
land,  he  is  able  to  simplify  the  difficulties  of  theory  by  reducing  them 
to  practice.  M.  Jules  Petelard,  formerly  head  Veterinary  Surgeon  in 
the  6th  Regiment  of  Hussars,  and  Member  of  the  Indre-et'Loire 
Agriculturid  Society,  gives  another  course  of  lectures  on  the  consti- 
tutions and  treatment  of  domestic  animals ;  these  important  les« 
80DS  are  listened  to  by  our  children  with  a  fixed  attention  very  unusual 
at  their  age,  proving  how  true  it  is  that  if  they  are  to  love  their 
labor,  it  must  interest  their  undcrtandings. 
Our  lads  are  occupied  as  follows  :  — 

Agricultural  laborers            276 

Gardeners       31 

Wheelwrights 18 

Blacksmiths 12 

Farriers          10 

Makers  of  Wooden  Shoes     14 

Carpenters      12 

Tailors            18 

Shoemakers     12 

Masons            ..          •••         •••         6 

Sailmakers      •        3 

Perhaps  we  should  offer  some  explanation  regarding  the  above 
table.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  have  sailmakers  in  an  Agricultural 
Institution?  We  offer  one  word,  on  this  point.  All  our  colons 
sleep  in  hammocks,  and  we  require  workpeople  among  us,  who  can 
provide  and  repair  this  sort  of  bedding.  Further,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  wc  have  at  Mettray  a  large  number  of  lads  from  the 
coast  of  Bretagne,  who  have  already  made  coasting  voyages,  and  are 
irresistibly  attracted  by  a  sea-faring  life.     One  of  our  Masters,  who 
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was  formerly  the  mate  of  a  vessel,  teaehea  them  the  mancBiiTres  of  z 
^hip*  and  gives  them  useful  instruction  in  a  bailor's  vocation,  vhicli 
seems  to  be  by  nature  theirs. 

The  Dumber  of  lads  who  bad  now  been  placed  oat  in  the 
vorld  amounted  to  197,  of  whom  twelve  only  had  relapsed 
into  crime.  Of  tbe  remainder  the  conduct  of  173  was  irre- 
proacbable;  perhaps  the  following  particulars  respecting 
some  of  them  may  not  be  found  uninteresting : — 

Among  those  who  have  profited  by  our  efforts  in  Uwir 
behalf,  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  mentioning  O— .,  who 
after  being  one  of  our  best  colons,  is  now  serving  in  the 
8th  Regiment  of  Hussars.  He  is  a  good  soldier,  and  has  woo  th< 
approbation  of  hib  superior  officers.  His  comrades,  far  from  reproach. 
ing  him  with  having  been  at  our  Institution,  call  him  anioi^  then- 
selves,  and  as  a  term  of  endearment,  **  Little  Afeitray," 

Thus,  in  the  army  the  name  of  the  Colony,  has  in  some  degre« 
become  his ;  let  us  hope  that  Mettray  will  have  brought  happinesito 
him,  and  that  he  will  ao  honor  to  Mettray. 

We  will  also  recall  M — ,  to  your  kindly  remembranoe.  M. 
Marion,  Vice-President  of  the  tribunal  at  Nantes,  who  has  nnder- 
taken  the  patronage  of  this  lad,  writes  us  that  M —  makea  the  best 
use  of  his  wares,  and  devotes  a  portion  to  the  relief  of  hia  father, 
although  the  latter  has  not  always  recognized  the  duties  which  thi» 
relationship  imposed.  '*  This  feeling  of  filial  piety,  (adds  M.  Marun,) 
which  shows  itself,  notwithstanding  the  faults  of  the  parent,  is  too 
generous,  and  too  rare  among  us,  to  pass  unnoticed." 

You  will  not  learn  without  interest  that  six  of  the  colons  from  Met- 
tray have  married.  One  of  these  young  heads  of  a  family  called  B — » 
now  a  farmer  near  Loudun,  came  with  his  wife  to  see  us,  and  their 
visit  produced  a  very  marked  and  touching  effect  upon  his  former 
companions.  C — is  married  at  Nantes  ;  he  lives  near  his  mother 
and  is  her  comfort  and  support.  M.Marion  wrote  again  to  na  lately, 
and  speaking  of  0 — says,  <*this  little  household  is  admirably  conduct. 
ed/» 

This  year,as  in  former  ones,  the  ConseiU  Generaux,  the  Court  Rofties, 
and  various  corporate  bodies.  Indeed  all  who  had  before  given  aid  to 
Mettray,  have  continued  their  support. 

We  desire  particularly  to  acknowledge  the  generous  assistance  ac- 
corded to  us  bv  M.  Delalleau,  Rector  of  the  Academy  at  Poitiers 
This  distinguished  man  is  well  aware  of  the  touching  and  purifying 
nature  of  assistance  rendered  by  the  young  whom  fate  has  gifted  with 
wealth  and  happiness,  to  the  wretched  of  their  own  age  ;  he  belieres 
that  to  inculcate  charity  among  the  vouth  in  our  schools  is  a  holy  and 


*  In  the  principal  court  of  Mettray  are  fixed  the  bulwarks,  masts, 
tackle,  &c.,  of  a  large  ship,  the  gift  of  the  Minister  df  Marine,  opoo 
-which  the  boys,  wlio  arc  likely  to  become  sailors,  arc  exercised  in  nau- 
tical duties. 
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&alutary  lebson — not  that  charity  whose  efforts  are  limited  to  allevi. 
atiiig  individual  sufferin^y  but  rather  that  enlightened  and  foreseeing 
charity  which,  like  Providence,  considers  the  future  as  well  as  the  pre- 
sent, and  which  turns  every  opportunity  of  diminishing  misery  into  a 
xneaos  both  of  relieving  those  immediately  afflicted  and  of  securing 
-the  well-bemg  of  society  in  time  to  come.  M.  Delalleau  did  not  over- 
estimate the  kindly  feeling  of  the  different  masters  in  the  college 
vrhen  he  besought  their  zealous  co-operation,  and  the  pupils,  respond- 
ing to  the  appeal  of  their  Preceptors,  sent  to  Mettray  tne  money  which 
bad  been  given  them  to  spend  as  they  pleased.  A  similar  example 
ha.d  been  already  afforded  by  the  schools  of  Medicine  and  of  Law  at 
Poitiers,  the  Colleges  at  Amiens,  Liinofires,  Orleans,  Poitiers,  Pont- 
ic evoy,  and  Tours ;  by  the  Ecole  Neop^aique  at  Paris,  conducted  by 
M.  Louis  Leclerc,  and  by  the  Loubens  Institute.  Besides  these 
the  municipal  college  of  &ollin  has  lately  enrolled  itself  among  our 
founders,  The  Director  of  the  latter  college  considered  it  his  duty 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Mettray  in  the  course  of  his  vacation.  His  approbation 
of  our  system  of  instruction,  and  his  expression  of  sympathy,  when 
fully  acquainted  with  our  labors,  are  deeply  gratifying,  and  we  glad- 
ly take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  him  of  our  live^  sense  of  his 
kindness. 

The  above  information  gives  valuable  proof  of  the  increasing 
interest  in  Mettray  which,  as  we  have  gathered  from  former 
Beports,  was  gradually  spreading  among  all  classes  of  society 
in  France^ 

'* Gentlemen,"  said  M.  Hebert,  Minister  of  Justice  and  of  Worship, 
in  the  course  of  a  most  eloquent  address  delivered  at  the  eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  SocietePatemelle,'*yovi  have  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
same  labor  which  renders  the  earth  fruitful,  purifies  and  strengthens 
the  human  heart.  Our  country's  soil  inspires  a  love  for  it  in  those  who 
cultivate  as  much  as  in  those  who  defend  it;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
fertile  plains  of  Touraine,  in  that  model  farm  which  has  arisen  and 
now  prospers  under  the  hands  of  the  reclaimed  outcast,  your  young 
laborers  do  not  learn  only  how  to  drive  the  plough,  they  learn  how  in 
becoming  more  useful  to  become  also  more  worthy  members  of 
society." 

The  sympathy  and  approbation  of  one  high  in  power  could 
never  have  been  more  acceptable,  judging  by  the  opening  pas- 
sage of  the  Eeport  by  the  Directors  : — 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Colony,  we  have  never  yet  passed  so 
difficult  a  year  as  that  which  has  just  elapsed,  and  never  have  we 
had  greater  need  of  your  counsel,  your  confidence,  and  your  sup- 
port. 

Our  internal  management  has  encountered  many  difficulties,  our 
financial  estimates  have  been  unavoidably  exceeded,  our  Institution 
has  been  threatened  from  without;  nevertheless,  we  have  passed 
through  this  anxious  period    better  than  could  have  been  hoped,  and 
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that  Mettray  should  have  remained  unshaken  is  proof  that  H  is  based 
on  solid  foundations. 

The  department  of  Indre-et-I^oire,  has,  as  joa  are  aware,  heea 
the  scene  of  disturbances,  and  the  Oolonjp  ran  some  risk  owing  to  the 
excitement  which  had  seiaed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tillages 
round  about  Tours,  from  whieh  we  are  not  fhr  distant.  HmiMr,  eaoaed 
by  the  dearness  of  bread,  and  evil  passions  ronsed  witti  siidater 
desij^,  incited  men,  who  are  ordinarily  amon^  the  moat  peaceln],  to 
riot  and  pillage.  The  agitatore  had  cast  their  eyes  on  tba  Ooloar, 
and  had  Jaid  a  plan  to  entrap  our  ofBcers,  whose  uniform  they  would 
have  rejoiced  to  see  among  them ;  numerous  and  threatening  moba^ 
came  to  our  very  door,  but  they  never  crossed  our  threshold. 

We  will  not  detain  you  longer  by  detailing  events  which  happily 
are  now  past ;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  inform  you  thai  in  the  mnfat 
of  the  excitement  which  encompassed  us,and  of  the  sounds  and  threats 
which  reached  our  ears,  our  youths  justified  our  good  opinion  and 
deserved  our  confidence,by  the  calm  attitude  thc^  preserved,  by  redoo* 
bled  order  and  diligence,  and  by  proofs  of  devotion  and  snborainatioo 
which  contrasted  forciblv  with  the  disorder  withunt,  and  demon- 
strated, in  the  most  strikmg  manner,  the  inestimable  ralue  of  judici- 
ous training  and  firm  discipline. 

We  have  yet  IVirther  evidence  to  offer  to  yotk  Fire,  which  dor- 
ing  the  last  two  years  has  done  great  damage  in  this  district,  at  last 
attacked  the  Church  of  the  village  of  Mettray  ;  as  it  was,  it  sof. 
fered  to  the  amount  of  10,000  nrancs,  (<£400,)  not  a  stone  how. 
ever  would  have  been  left,  but  for  the  two  fire  engines  from  the 
Colony,  and  the  united  aid  of  our  colons  and  the  neighbour. 

Our  young  firemen,  under  the  direction  of  their  chief  M.  Hubert, 
gave  on  this  occasion  ample  proof  of  their  zeal  and  coorage. 

The  Directors  record  that  many  distingnished  fellow-coatH 
trvmen  came  in  the  course  of  this  year  to  inspect  the  Gology, 
which  was  aboattraciing  much  attention  abroad ;  Mr.  Gladstone 
visited  it  at  that  period,  and  gave  conviucinff  proof  on  his 
return  to  England  of  his  high  appreciation  of  its  excelleoee, 
by  aiding  witn  his  time  and  fortune  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Philanthropic  Farm  School  at  Bed-hill^  which  more  nearly 
resembles  Mettray  than  any  other  reformatory  institution  in 
England.    The  Beport  also  states  that 

Lord  Brougham  has  discussed  this  year  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  all  his  extraordinary  eloquence*  the  juvenile  delmqoent  qnes- 
tion»  which  he  regards  as  one  of  the  gravest  his  cbnstry  has  to  desl 
with. 

"  To  show  the  effects  of  these  experiments  [in  reformatory  treat- 
ment] he  would  take  the  French  institution  at  Mettray  aa  affn^iog 
more  details.  •  •  •  Besides  this  one  there  had  been  twelve  others 
of  a  similar  character  established  in  France,  which  were  founded 
in  consequence  of  the  ffreat  success  that  attended  the  origioi^ 
institution.     He  avowed  that,    if  he  were  animated  with  feelings  of 
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rivalry  towards  France,  if  he  were  animated  by  those  national  feel- 
ings of  riTalrj  which  perraded  the  bosoms  of  Bnglishmen^-those 
national  feeling  would  lead  him  mere  to  envy  the  French  pec^le 
for  the  erection  and  usefulness  of  such  institutions  than  for 
any  glory  they  might  have  derived  Arom  their  Algerian  colonies^  from 
their  Spanish  marriages^  or  even  for  all  that  redounded  to  the  glory 
of  Napoleon,  He  envied  them  for  what  they  had»  and  which  this 
Goontry  wanted— those  noble  and  useful  institntionSw  * 

•  •  •  •  •  « 

Ijet  iim  rather  rival  their  nob4e  and  generous  nature  by  imitating 
them  in  the  erection  of  twelve  establisbments  similar  to  Mettray, 
and  tfaas  taking  the  first  step  towards  the  amendment  of  oiir  criminal 
law,  whiGh  would  be  the  first  real  attempt  that  had  ever  been  made 
since  wa  had  a  criminal  law/'* 

Heferriug  to  the  evils  of  short  imprisoDments  the  Beport 
eonlisu6»-*' 

In  a  word,  every  youthful  offender  who  is  thus  thrown  prema* 
turely  u|^on  the  worlo^  finds  himself  under  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions which  caused  his  fall,  and  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  plunge 
him  again  into  begsary  and  crime.  We  have  omitted  no  opportunity 
during  the  past  ei^t  years  of  pointing  out  this  miserable  and  inju- 
rious operation  of  the  penal  code,  and  of  urging  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  the  memoers  of  both  Chambers,  to  introduce  an 
amendment  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  article ;  it 
should  be  framed  to  provide  for  the  education  in  an  appropriate 
institution  until  they  have  attained  their  twentieth  year»  of  all 
children  committed  under  the  age  of  16,  and  detained  by  virtue  of 
article  66. 

Another  subject  which  we  find  dwelt  on  again  and  again^ 
and  to  which,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  see^  the 
Directors  attribute  a  large  share  of  the  success  they  have  at- 
tained^ is  the  elaborate*  and  effioient  system  of  patronage  by 
which  they  exercise  a  kindly  surveillance  over  ail  the  youths 
who  leate  the  Colony.    As  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Directors  of  Mettray  to  perform  this  duty  personallyi  they 
obtain  the  assistance* of  benevoleutly'^disposed  ladiTidaals  (of 
whom  an  abundance  are  always  to  be  found),  residing  in  the 
various  neighbourhoods  where  the  colons  are  placed  in  service. 
These  persons  are  denominated  patrons,  and  as  the  duties  of  . 
their  offiee  are  ftt  present  but  imperfeotiy  understood  ia  iMs 
kingdom,  and  as  we  are  convinced  that  a  system  similar  to 

\*  From  LoM  Brougham*8  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
18th  Feb.,  1847i  en  presentingr  a  petition  from  the  magistratea  of  Livero 
pool  for  the  amendment  of  tiie  Criminal  lMw,^Haju4rdt  Vol  80,  pj}. 
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that  which  is  so  efficient  in  France,  is  equally  easontial  here  to 
the  successful  operation  of  reformatory  schools,  we  shall  Ten- 
wire  to  give  a  passage,  though  of  considerable  length,  which 
tull  explain  the  course  pursued  by  our  neighbours: — 

We  have  already  placed  out  286  yonths  (89  during  tlM  year  184<^ 
each  under  the  care  of  a  good  patron,  provided  with  a  small  sum  of 
monev  the  fruit  of  his  industry,  with  a  suitable  wardrobe,  and  having 
a  trade  in  hb  hands  in  which  we  aid  him  to  find  emplojment ;  thm 
a  lad  when  he  leaves  Mettrav  bM^s  a  new  life ;  be  oas  beeii»  aved 
from  himself,  to  use  the  words  of  M.  Ag^nor  de  Oasparin. 

He  is  as  much  sought  after  by  the  farmers  and  the  Tariooi 
employers  of  labor  round  about  us,  as  the  convict  coming  ifirect 
from  prison  is  avoided  and  driven  away  from  every  workshop  where 
he  may  offer  himself. 

The  reformation  of  the  neglected  child  and  his  good  eondoct  after 
he  has  left  us,  being  the  object  which  the  founders  of  Mettray  had 
in  view,  permit  us,  Gentlemen,  to  give  you  some  det^ls  on  thoee 
points,  by  reading  extracts  from  our  correspondence  with  the 
patrons  of  our  lads. 

M.  Lefebvre,  commissioner  of  police  at  Beaumont-Sor-Oise, 
writes  us: — 

'*I  am  exceedinj^Iy  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  time  passed  by 
G— -**-,  at  the  Colony  at  Mettray  has  been  most  beneficial  to  him, 
and  I  consider  him  now  as  a  pattern  to  lads  of  his  age ;  I  shall  do 
my  utmost  to  keep  him  in  the  situation  where  you  placed  him.** 

The  Mayor  of  Beurlay  writes,  "my  surprise  at  the  change  I  foond 
in  Augusts  D— •  has  been  very  great  ;  he  has  become  civil, 
attentive,  and  modest ;  indeed  I  did  not  recognize  him  until  his  name 
was  mentioned." 

M,  Marion,  Vice-President  of  the  JVibttnal  Civil  at  Nantes,  who  for 
a  long  time  past  has  kindly  undertaken  the  patronage  of  all  our  lads 
thercy  says,  «'I  can  speak  only  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  Mettrav  hul» 
who  since  their  liberation  have  resided  in  this  town ;  not  one  of  them 
has  relapsed  into  crune. 

''I  was  a  little  uneasy  about  the  two  T s,  in  consequence  of 

the  masons  here  having  struck,  but  they  had  no  inclination  to  join 
their  riotous  meetings. 

''I  beg  to  draw  your  kind  attention  to  C  ,  and  bis  family ;  his 
conduct  deserves  your  sympathy.  Under  the  above  mentioned 
circumstances  he  has  displayed  honesty  of  purpose,  right  feeling,  and 
courage  which  are  above  praise.  He  would  be  glaa  to  have  a  view 
of  Mettray  &c.,  &c." 

I  should  gladly  quote  the  whole  of  M.  Marion's  letter  which  is 
full  of  touching  details,  but  it  is  too  long  for  the  limits  of  oar  report. 

M.  Doguin,  Secretary  General  to  the  Prefecture  of  the  Jora, 
informs  us  that  B— ^,  by  working  hard,  is  able  to  wholly  support 
his  aged  grandmother,  and  that  his  conduct  is  excellent. 

To  conclude  our  quotations,  and  satisfy  you  of  the  trust  worthiness 
of  the  information  wo  lay  before  you  respecting  the  youths  whom  vt 
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bave  placed  out,  permit  ns  to  read  to  you  at  length  the  form  which 
our  kind  correftpondenta  are  good  enough  to  fill  up.  They  are  the 
chief  ma^strates  and  different  authorities,  and  persons  occupying  the 
most  respectable  positions  in  the  various  localities,  who  generously 
take  upon  themseWes  this  charge.  This  form  was  filled  up  by  M. 
de  la  Pierre,  a  manufacturer,  who  wrote  to  us  from  Clamecy  on 
February  1st,  1847. 

**  Sir, — ^Being  always  desirous  of  complying  with  your  wishes,  I 

\iasten  to  forward  to  you  the  statement  of  the  conduct  of  J.  Y , 

one  of  the  numerous  individuals  rescued  by  your  institution  which 
takes  them  from  our  prison,  and  returns  them  to  society  corrected 
of  aAl  their  faults. 

**  I  am  glad  to  have  nothing  but  what  is  favorable  to  tell  you  of 
this  youD^  man.  He  fulfills  every  religious  and  social  duty  ;  he 
always  regrets  living  so  far  from  the  Colony,  and  being  thus  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  benefactors  there. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c." 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  the  following  form  : — 


AGBIOULTUBAL  COLONY  AT  METTRAY. 


Chrxstiam  and  Sobnamb  of 

THB  Colon. 

J.   V. 


THE 


Nahb  and  Besidencb  of 

Patron. 
M.  de  la  Pierre,  manufacturer  at 
Clamecy. 


QOXSTXONS  TO  THE  PaTRON. 

Does  he   perform  his  religious 

duties  ? 
Does  he  repeat  his  prayers  morn- 

\ng  and  evening  ? 
Does  he  go  to  church  ? 
Is  he  diligent  ? 
Does  he  show  intelligence  ? 
Is  he  obedient  ? 

Is  he  civil  ? 

Is  he  careful    of  his    personal 

appearance  ? 
Is  he  economical  ? 
What  different  occupations  has 

he  been  employed  in  ? 


Answers  by  the  Patron. 

Invariably. 

Regularly. 

Regularly. 

Yes. 

Rathergoodwill  than  intelligence. 

Nothing  to    find  fault  with   on 

this  head. 
Always. 

No. 
Yes. 

Until  now  he  has  been  employed 
only  in  field  labor  ;  but  his 
father,  notwithstanding  ill 
health,  being  obliged  to  work 
at  his  trade  as  a  carpenter  in 
order  to  support  his  five  child- 
ren,  now  employs  him  to  work 
with  him,  he  being  himself 
very  weak. 
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Doe3  he  oecupjr  himself jU)metimet 

10  reading  and  writing  7  Yea. 

What  boohs  does  he  rea4  ?  Beh'gioBs^  voral^aod  ioatntfti»r 

works. 
Does  he  atteod  an  aduU  school  ?    He  has  neither  time  nor  of  pot- 

tunity. 
What  are  his  leading  tastes  ?  None  that  are  evil. 

What  are  his  most  striking  char- 
ftctertstkia?  Goodness  of  hoart«   «h«£eD«. 

gvtttlencety  and  cIrilitT. 
Does  he  faenr  ieom  his  hanlf  ?        Ha  is  now  living  with  tbefB. 
How  does  he  spewl  finndays  and 

fete  days  ?  At  chnrch*  in  walking,  or  witfi 

lus  father. 
Has  he  any  Irionds  tsr  eonaexion^    fiTooe. 
Whit  character  do  the  pmons 
bear  with  whom  he  asaooiates  ?    He  aasocialesottly  with  Us  ihth«r, 

who  is  poor,  but  honest. 
What  are    his  wishes    for  the 
future?  To  learn  to  work  so  as  to  h*lp 

hi«  fiither. 
Does  he  think  of  the  Colony  ?         Constsntl/. 
Does  he  acknowledge  the  benefit 
he  received  there  ?  Yes. 

In  what  manner  does  he  speak  of 
it  ?  With  the  warmest  gratitude. 

Has  he  been  ill  ?  No. 

What  is  the  behaviour  nod  ehftr« 
acter  of  the  people  for  whom 

he  works  ?  Before  working  with  hb  (aAet 

he    was    with   vary  ezcclfefli 
people   wh< 
field  iabor. 


people   who  empioyed  hiaia 


Do  tbey  per/om  (heif  r«Ug*ons 
duties  ?  Yes. 

Particalart  of  his  coaduct  wither  good  or  bad. 
In  consequence  of  a  long  aad  painful  illiiess,  his  father  had  Cdki 
into  extreme  destitution,  which  stUl  eootiaoe&  Accaatomed  to  tk 
tue  of  tobacc<v  he  had  been  obliged  to  forego  it,  bis  ataiOAt  taem 
bmnt  needed  to  obtain  food  for  his  family,  when  on  the  1st  Janoan 
tiiis  ud  having  roceived  a  few  sous  as  a  new  year's  gift,  bastent^ 
with  them  to  bis  father,  who,  however,  refused  to  accept  them. 
Your  ibrmer  pupil  vent  then  himself  to  exchange  his  sous  for  schik 
tobaccOv  which  lie  brought  to  his  father.  The  latter  wept  while 
relaliag»  only  yesterday^  this  kind  act  of  his  son. 

Tlw  minuie  infoniMtion  thus  obtained  respecting  eveiy  oolon 
(not  one  of  the  2f)6  whg  were  now  placed  out  had  been  lost 
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sigfat  of),  enables  ns  to  sccepi  with  perfect  confidence  the  sta- 
tistics relating  to  the  numbers  reformed^  as  it  also  goes  far  to 
aoooimt  for  those  ouubera  being  so  large.  With  respect, 
however,  to  the  rekpses,  it  must  be  reooliected  that  they  do 
not,  of  course,  include  the  boys  who  are  sent  back  to  prison. 
Oftbese  we  hear  as  follows : — 

In  1846>  the  number  of  lads  sent  back  to  prison  from  the  Colony 
since  its  foundatkm,  amounted  to  34,  including  fiye  during  that  year. 

While  BcknowkdgiBg  our  failive  in  dealing  with  the  deeply  rooted 
depraTity  of  those  youtha»  and.  moreover,  the  necessity  we  were  un- 
der of  in^ting  upon  them  a  punishment  which  should  deter  their 
companions  from  following  their  eyil  example, we  have  never  lost  si^t 
of,  or  eompasnon  for,  those  unhappy  individuals;  16  of  them  are  deady— 
the  first  actually  died  of  remorse*  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family  in 
Bretagne,  whom  porerly  had  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
with  their  own  hands  their  few  remaining  acres.  '<  Remember/' 
wrote  one  of  his  relatives  to  him,  "  your  aged  fother  sank  his  bead 
upon  his  breast  the  day  you  brought  disgrace  upon  us  by  appearing 
as  a  MoA  at  the  bar,  and  has  never  raised  it  mce."  A  monomania  for 
theft  was  tide  lad's  rdn^  and  pursued  him  at  Mettray,  where  he  found 
means  of  stealing  even  m  his  celL 

As  regamis  the  others  we  have  been  gratiAed  to  learn,  and  often  by 
correspondence  with  themselvesy  that  their  conduct  in  prison  was 
generaHy  better  than  that  of  their  companions ;  many  of  them  write 
to  us  expressing  their  ooutritfion,  and  come  to  see  us  on  their  libera- 
tion. 8oaae  grains  of  the  good  seed  took  root  even  by  the  wayside, 
and  bore  fruit  though  tardily  Many  of  those  lads  have  behaved  well 
since  thmr  discharge  from  prison. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  Colony  sustained  two  sad 
losses  from  its  staff  of  assistants,  the  first  that  had  occurred 
since  its  foundation,  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  estimable 
sisterB  of  (Parity,  and  of  a  sous  chef — a  youth  of  great  pro- 
mise. 

Almost  all  the  farm  buildings,  which  we  heard  of  in  the 
preceding  Beport  as  in  progress  or  contemplated,  were  now 
completed,  and  a  mill  had  been  erected  and  was  already  at 
work. 

Between  the  publication  of  the  Beports  for  1847  and  1 848, 
the  political  aspectof  France  had  entirely  changed.  The  Or- 
leans fEunily,  which  had  always  shown  favor  to  Mettray,  and 
mosC  of  whose  members  are  inscribed  as  founders  of  the  In- 
stitution, had  utterly  vanished  from  the  country,  and  it  re- 
mained to  be  seen  how  far  their  successors  in  power  would  be 
willing  and  able  to  aid  the  good  work. 

Mefmwhile,  despite  the  shock  which  made  itself  felt  from 
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one  end  of  France  to  the  other^  we  learn  that  the  posilianof 
the  Colony  was  tranquil  and  secure. 

White  keeping  our  wards,  as  it  was  oar  dutj  to  do,  free  of  all  poll. 
tical  inflaence,  it  is  nerertheles  tight  yoa  should  know  thej  have  oot 
remained  in  ignorance  of  the  important  changes  which  have  occorred, 
and  that  thej  are  deeply  interested  hj  them.  The  eager  enriositj  of 
such  restless  and  intelligent  lads  has  never  failed  to  follow  doseh 
the  coarse  of  events*  when  indeed  it  has  not  heen  in  advance  of  them 

We  had  no  other  means  of  preserving  order  among  oar  colons 
than  by  informing  them  calmly,  but  unreservedly,  of  what  was  takii^ 
place  in  Paris.  Besides,  many  of  theni  would  certainly  have  learnt  h 
irom  their  relatives.  The  interest  with  which  they  received  oor  com- 
munications proves,  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  how  fully  we  ba>e 
succeeded  in  kindling  in  their  breasts  a  feeling  of  honor,  togethrr 
with  a  genuine  love  of  their  country,  and  of  home.  The  Colony  has 
become  a  home  to  them ;  they  have  attached  themselves  to  us,  as  s 
son  is  attached  to  his  father,  and  confidence  in  us  and  a  sense  of 
duty  have  kept  them  around  us. 

After  relating  to  them  the  news,  we  always  concluded  by  an  appeil 
to  their  sense  of  gratitude,  and  by  assuring  them  that  under  arepobli. 
can  Government,  the  performance  of  our  duties,  readineas  to  work, 
and  obedience  to  the  law,  should  be  the  rule  for  all ;  that  it  was  espe. 
cially  under  such  a  government  that  each  could  and  ought  to  stud 
alone,  supported  by  his  own  ability  and  his  own  merit ;  t&A  we  shoold 
be  the  first  to  set  this  example  to  all,  we  who  in  founding  our  Insti- 
tution had  taken  for  our  motto,  "  Let  good  workmen  trust  in  the 
future",  (oiix  bans  trawtUleurs^  FavenirJ  l  "U  order,  and  respect  for 
all  that  deserves  respect,  be  banished  from  the  rest  of  France,**  weuid 
to  them  **  let  it  be  on  this  spot  of  ground  in  an  obscure  village,  that  a 
wholesome  example  of  them  shall  be  afforded  by  a  Colony  of  lads,  of 
whom  all  the  world  despaired."  We  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  these 
worda  were  heard  and  appreciated  ;  we  are  convinced  of  this  by  the 
fact  that  not  only  has  the  strict  and  systematic  order  of  our  costom- 
arv  discipline  not  been  disturbed,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  number  of 
infractions  has  sensibly  decreased  since  the  Revolution  of  Febroarj. 

This  was  indeed  remarkable  at  a  time  when  almost  eYeir 
public  school,  and  even  some  private  ones,  were  in  revolt, 
and  proving  their  national  origin  by  throwing  up  barricade*. 

But  though  so  far  as  it  depended  on  the  officers  and  the 
colons,  the  prosperity  of  Meltray  was  uudisturbed  by  external 
agitation,  it  could  not  wholly  escape  being  affecled  bj  the  con- 
vulsion  of  February. 

The  distribution  of  our  young  laborers  among  the  different  work- 
shops has  undergone,  since  February,  a  most  untoward  change. 

In  consequence  of  a  decree  by  the  Provisional  Government  sup- 
pressing labor  in  prisons  and  in  charitable  institutions,  we  have  been 
obliged  almost  entirely  to  close  the  workshops  of  our  smiths,  wheel* 
Wrights,  sabot  makers,  joiner8,and  rope  maker«,in  other  words  those 
which  were  most  profitable. 
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We  still  inanafactare  the  articles  we  require  for  our  own  ii«e,  but 
external  sale  is  strictly  forbidden.  This  measure  has  had  three  inju- 
rious results. 

1 .  It  has  obliged  us  to  discoRtiniie  employing  as  apprentices  lads  who 
had  worked  in  that  positions  considerable  time»  au  obligation  equal- 
ly -disadvantageous  to  them  and  to  us>  for  their  labor  had  begun  to  be 
profitable  to  us,  and  on  their  side  would  have  insured  them  good  places 
when  liberated. 

The  change  too  of  occupation*  and  the  being  obliged  to  give  up  so 
suddenly  and  with  so  little  reason  s  trade  they  were  fond  of,  inspired 
as  may  easily  be  supposed>  discontent  among  even  our  best  lads,  and 
tnade  them  all  the  more  indisposed  to  field  labor. 

2.  Our  workshops  had  been  much  enlarged  and  we  had  fitted  them 
up  on  s  liberal  scale  ;  we  had  engaged  excellent  teachers  whom  we 
were  obliged  suddenly  to  dismiss  %  we  had  received  large  orders,  in 
fact  the  ruinous  prohibition  against  work  has  deprived  us  this  year 
of  25,000  francs  (£1,000)  clear  profit. 

3.  These  losses  are  the  more  unfortunate  for  us  that  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  replace  them  or  provide  better  for  the  future. 

At  the  time  when  every  evil  passion  of  the  working  classes  was  in- 
flaiaed*  and  they  were  led  astray  by  those  who  excited  in  them  hatred 
and  even  vengeance  towards  any  who  seemed  to  be  competitors,  all  our 
neighbours  looked  with  fear  upon  us.  Local  ill- will  however  had  no 
just  foundation,  for  we  had  never  sold  our  goods  at  less  than  the 
current  price,  on  the  contrary  we  had  from  the  first,  invited  the  neigh  - 
bouring  tradesmen  to  share  the  advantage  of  our  manufactures  by 
offering  to  consign  to  them  wholesale,  every  description  of  article 
that  they  could  sell  retail,  by  which  they  would  have  gained  twice 
as  much  profit  as  by  their  own  goods,  which  not  being  so  well  made 
nor  so  cheap,  were  not  so  much  liked  as  ours. 

Their  mistaken  opinions  made  our  neighbours  forget  the  ^ood  con-i 
ferred  upon  the  country  for  the  last  ten  years  by  an  mstitution  which 
has  spent  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  francs  on  the  soil. 

•  •  •  #  • 

The  government  has  recognized  the  difficulty  of  our  position,  and 
has  granted  its  benevolent  aid  to  the  colony — We  continue  to  receive 
the  same  daily  allowance,and  the  subventions  accorded  by  former  ad- 
ministrations. 

Among  the  combatants  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  which  in- 
eluded  persons  of  all  ranks  and  all  opinions,  Mettray  was 
i»ot  unrepresented,  but  it  was  on  the  side  of  order  that  her 
chiWren  fought. 

Permit  us  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  conduct  of  those  of  our 
lads  who  are  now  members  of  the  Oarde  nationale  mobile.  They 
performed  a  gallant  part  in  the  lamentable  days  of  June,  but  we 
should  in  particular  mention  Louis  Franyois  Eichard,  who  was  born 
at  Paris.  He  came  to  Mettray  in  1843,  and  left  the  Colony  in  1845. 
His  conduct  while  there  was  invariably  good,  and  his  name  appears 
55 
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on  the  tablet  of  honor.  After  hi»  liberation  he  maihttfiied  hnnaelf 
honestly  by  his  labor. 

Having  enlisted  in  the  8th  Battalion  of  the  Oarde  mobile  wbee  It 
was  first  organised,  he  distingohhed  hifliself  eren  in  that  gallant 
band,  lie  took  part  io  the  enooonters  of  the  Faaboaiig  St.  Antobe. 
Allter  several  barricades  had  been  carried  he  rushed  to  the  attack 
upon  the  last  three  which  still  blocked  np  the  ftittbourg.  Here  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  planted  on  tkisy  thctr 
last  remaisinr  stronffhold,  the  flag  of  the  8tfa  l^ioo  of  the  NaitieQal 
Gnardy  whion  they  had  carried  off  from  the  coaoeil>hoiue  of  the 
atrondiMenieni,  Richard  freed  himself  fhom  their  hands  bj  aa  im* 
noense  effort,  and  then«  with  Irresistible  courage,  threw  hioMelf  oe 
this  barricade  ra  the  midst  of  a  murderous  fire ;  there  he  receptared 
the  flag,  and  had  the  signal  honor  of  reetoring  it  to  the  hands  of 
the  National  Guard  who  were  strugvltng  to  regain  it.  Condvcfed 
by  them  in  triumph  to  the  National  Assembly,  the  MBmiiemr  aa- 
nounces  that  he  there  received  Arom  President  SSnait,  bis  deeo- 
ration  as  Repreiemtmn^  with  the  promise  of  that  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

All  our  lads  who  have  become  soldiers  have  behaved  remarkably 
well.  Priat,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  to  you  several  timea  already, 
has  obtained  the  rank  of  Sergeant  in  the  Zouaves  regiment ;  three 
other  colons  are  corporals  in  regfimeats  of  the  line. 

frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  the  passages  we  have 
quoted  to  the  Ecole  Preparatoire ;  and  some  parttcnlars  of 
that  invaluable  branch  of  the  Institution,  whidi  we  find  iu 
the  Report  for  184H»  give  too  much  useful  inforination  to  be 
omitted. 

The  results  already  obtained  by  our  j^cole  Preparatoire  deserve 
your  attention. 

Of  155  pupils  admitted^ 
37  are  still  at  Mettray^  where  they  fill  the  various  offices  of  secretary, 
accountant,  treasurer,  schoolmaster,  steward,  laboy-master^  d^fi 
and  sous^hefi  of  families  ; 
9  have  left  Mettray  to  become  teachers  ; 
15  have  taken  various  situations  (in  railway,  insurance,  and  commer- 

cial  companies,  &c.,  &c.)  ; 
10  have  entered  the  army ; 
5  have  become  agricultural  superintendents ; 
2d  follow  industrial  occupations  ; 
49  have  left  the  Colony  from  want  of  capacity ; 
1  is  dead. 

There  are  at  present  about  eleven  pupils  in  the  School ;  severs! 
are  trying  to  obtain  a  schoolmasters*  certiAoate ;  others  devote 
themselves  more  particularly  to  agriculture,  both  theoretical  and 
practical. 

All  help  as  monitors  in  giving  instruction  to  the  colons,  and  thm 
commence  their  apprenticeship  in  the  difficult  art  of  guiding  aad 
reforming  their  erring  fellow  creatures. 
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At  a  time  when  the  subject  of  agricultural  colonies  engag^es  uni- 
veraal  attention^  our  £eole  Preparatoire  canoot  but  acquire  fresh 
'paportance,  and  demand  increased  care. 

We  cannot  forget  that  it  is  to  this  establishment  that  the  success 
of*  Mettray  is  in  great  part  owmg*.  We  can  rely  with  confidence  upon 
tbe  success  of  agricultural  colonies,  only  when  they  are  conducted 
by  practical  and  experienced  men.  The  school,  then,  in  which 
CSoyemment  can  meet  with. such  individuals  deserves  to  be  considered 
emioently  useful.  Such,  gentlemen^  we  trust,  will  be  the  case  with 
otir  Eeote  PreparaiiAre ;  such  is  the  object  we  proposed  to  ourselves ' 
in  establishing  it,  and  to  attain  which  our  efforts  *have  been  uncea.s- 
in^ly  directed. 

1849  found  the  finances  of  Ihc  colony  seriously  depressed  by 
the  prohibition  to  manufacture  goods  for  sale.  Meanwhile 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  offers  of  pecuniaiy  aid  came  from 
Holland  and  from  England^  and  the  colony  received  a  visit 
from  Louis  INTapoleon^  then  President  of  the  Eepublic^  ac- 
companied by  several  of  his  ministers.  They  fully  recng. 
nized  the  importance  of  the  Institution,  but  nevertheless  the 
Directors  had  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  subventions  which 
each  successive  Government  since  that  of  Louis  Philippe 
had  continued  to  grant,  might  now  be  withdrawn.  To  avert 
this  threatened  ruin,  they  asked  for  a  Committee  to  be  appointed 
by  the  chamber  of  Bepresentatives  to  visit  Mettray  and  report 
apon  it  to  Government. 

Happily  their  investigations  resulted  in  the  subventions 
binn^  continued,  but  the  loss  of  profit  from  the  workshops  re- 
mainmg  closed,  necessitated  a  reduction  in  the  staff  of  officers. 
The  Directors  dismissed  twenty  of  their  assistants,  parting  from 
them  with  deep  personal  regret,  and  grieved  for  the  decreased  ef- 
ficiency of  the  institution  which  must  result  from  their  departure. 

There  are  very  few  events  recorded  in  the  report  for 
this  jear,  bat  we  find  instead  very  elaborate  and  import- 
ant statistical  details  on  the  number  of  youths  received  and 
of  those  placed  onf,  of  their  parentage,  of  the  proportion 
whose  names  were  inscribed  on  the  tablet  of  honor,  of  the 
degree  of  instruction  they  possessed  on  entering  the  colony, 
usually  very  small,  and  of  the  time  devoted  to  its  acquisition 
while  there.  This  had  latterly  been  increased  and  amounted 
now  to  fourteen  hours  per  week,  which  was  found  amply  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  elementary  knowledge — 
reading  writing  and  arithmetic  and, in  some  cases,  linear  drawing 
and  music — which  it   was  considered  desirable  to  teach.     A 
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certain  portion  of  the  above  mentioned  time  was  moreover  oceu- 
pied  in  religious  instruction,  but  to  youths  who  were  preparing 
for  their  first  communion  the  chaplain  devoted  an  additional  hour 
daily.    From  the  Eeport  for  1850,  we  learn  : — 

Sixty  five  of  our  wards  have  made  their  first  Communion,  and 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner ;  and  a  large  number  have  renewed 
it 

We  have  no  fixed  time  for  the  performance  of  this  solema  duty ;  it 
is  determined  chiefly  by  the  amount  of  religious  knowledge,  and  the 
fervor  of  the  aspirant. 

•  •  •«»•  •  •• 

At  Mettray  a  large  number  of  our  children  are  foundlings ;  it  is 
impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  neglected  state  of  these  poor 
creatures,  whose  birth  is  their  only  offence. 

Many  of  them  have  done  nothing  from  quite  infancy,  but  watch 
cattle,  and  their  brutalised  condition  is  often  on  a  level  with  that  of 
the  animals  among  whom  they  have  lived  ;  indeed  we  have  had  hoys 
who  seemed  to  have  acquired  their  most  degraded  attributes.  Thus, 
if  they  quarrelled  with  a  companion,  they  would  after  regarding 
him  sideways,  rush  against  him,  and  overturn  him  by  butting  at  his 
chest  with  their  heads,  all  done  with  such  incredible  rapidity  that 
their  adversary  had  no  time  tu  save  himself  from  the  blow. 

The  health  of  the  colony  continued  to  be  exceedingly 
satisfactory. 

We  cannot  but  call  upon  you  to  rejoice  with  us  that  Mettray  has 
been  preserved  from  the  scourge  of  disease  which  has  found  victims 
even  at  our  very  door.  The  Penitentiary  at  Tours  lost  two-thirds 
of  its  inmates  in  three  days.  It  may  be  answered,  that  Mettray  is 
situated  on  a  high  table  land,  free  from  stagnant  water  and  tojurious 
exhalations.  But  the  houses  in  our  close  vicinity  are  in  a  similar 
position,  and  nevertheless  in  one  of  them  a  whole  family  was  car- 
ried off. 
»  •  «  •  •  •  • 

It  is  shown  by  examining  our  register  (hat  the  number  of  boys 
admitted  into  the  Infirmary  diminishes  in  proportion  with  the  length 
of  their  stay  at  the  colony,  which  proves  how  much  their  constitutions 
must  be  strengthened  by  their  healthful  mode  of  life. 

We  never  allow  ladls  who  have  been  placed  out  at  neighboring 
farms  to  go  to  the  hospital ;  if  they  fall  sick  they  return  to  th« 
colony.  We  claim  the  right  to  relieve  them  in  suffering  and  in 
sorrow,  as  a  father  does  his  children. 

The  time  spent  in  curing  their  physical  lulment,  we  make  addition- 
ally  profitable  by  reawakening  in  their  hearts  the  good  principles, 
which  during  their  residence  at  the  colony  we  endeavorea  to 
implant.  Our  excellent  sisters  of  charity,  seconded  by  the  chaplain, 
lose  no  opportunity  for  exhortation,  and*  their  counsel  is  alwajs  re- 
ceived with  gratitude. 
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Thcu  our  lads  return  into  the  world  strengthened  both  in  body  and 
vnind ;  and  our  gratuitous  hospitality  has  the  happiest  influence  on 
their  characters,  for  by  such  evidence  they  are  convinced  of  tho 
disinterestedness  of  our  advice  and  feel  all  the  more  willing  to 
TolJow  it. 

An  increased  expense  is  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  this  ru1e» 
as  we  receive  nothing  from  government,  for  youths  who  have  left  the 
Oolony;  but  you  will  agree  with  us,  that  there  are  sacrifices  by 
which  we  gain. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  inform  you,  in  preceding  re* 
ports,  and  our  financial  position  obliges  us  to  recur  to  it  now,  how 
seriously  we  have  sufferd  from  the  decree  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment which  obliged  us  to  close  many  of  our  workshops,  and  employ 
our  supernumerary  laborers  in  the  fields.  You  will  understand  the 
difficulty  we  had  to  find  useful  occupation  for  so  many  hands  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  imperative  that  the  boys  should  not  remain 
idle;  We  employed  them  therefore  in  making  drains,  which  will  not 
for  a  long  time  repay  the  cost  of  hand  labour ;  it  is  indeed  an  agrieuU 
tttral  advance  that  we  have  paid  beforehand.  The  Oolony  will  reap  the 
benefit  of  it  hereafter,  but  at  present  it  appears  to  be  so  much  loss.  It 
was,  however,  far  better  to  employ  our  lads  thus,  than  *  in  grinding 
the  air,'  as  the  English  say,  when  speaking  of  their  tread-mill. 

Beferriiig  to  the  family  system  the  Directors  remark  : — 

In  our  endeavour  to  replace  the  home  which  has  failed  in  its  dnty, 
we  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  imitation  can  never  equal 
the  reality,  and  consequently,  whenever  our  wards  come  from  respec- 
table families  we  lose  no  opportunity  for  enabling  them  to  meet,  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  bonds  of  natural  affection. 

Our  Colons  often  beg  permission  to  send  some  help,  out  of  the  lit- 
tle fund  which  accrues  from  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  to  a  father 
or  mother  suffering  from  poverty,and  we  always  incline  a  favorable  ear 
to  such  requests,  being  only  too  glad  to  foster  every  generous  sen- 
timent in  their  young  hearts.  If  the  amount  of  their  savings  is  too 
small  to  meet  the  want,  we  add  enough  to  make  it  sufiicient,  and 
nothing  is  so  potent  in  exciting  their  feelings  of  gratitude  towards 
ns.  We  generally  appreciate  kindness  rendered  to  those  dear  to  us 
more  highly  than  if  we  were  its  immediate  object. 

When  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  parents  are  good,  we  allow 
them  to  see  their  children,  and  often  their  fathers,  more  often  their 
mothers,  come  from  a  great  distance,  frequently  on  foot,  even  in  the 
worst  weather. 

Our  lads  are  not  in  a  position  in  which  strong  passions  are  brought 
into  play,  and  we  may  rejoice  that  it  is  so  ;  but  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, when  speaking  of  what  concerns  them,  the  incidents  we  have 
to  relate  are  necessarily  very  simple.  Love  of  labor,  obedience  to 
their  ofllcers,  religious  feeling,  such  are  the  virtues  which  we  usualW 
have  occasion  to  mention.  Some  of  our  Colons  have  fortunately 
however  had  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  rendering 
a  service  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  even  in  savinj^  human  life. 

One  day  a  bull  on  the  farm  became  infuriated  and  rushed  at  the 
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woman  who  has  the  superinUudence  of  the  dairr,  wheo  the  lad  B«iir. 
din,  seeing  the  danger  which  threatened  her,  instantl/  threw  hiinaeU' 
iust  in  the  animal's  path,  and  with  a  stick  struek  it  a  tremeDdoas 
hlow  between  the  horns,  which  enabled  the  terrified  woman  to  e^et^ 
The  boy  was  not  deceived  as  to  the  risk  he  ran,  and  said  to  ns  aAer- 
wards  with  much  simplicity,  *'  I  made  sure  it  was  all  ap  with  me." 

Another  Colon,  also  quite  recent]/,  named  Roch,  bavii^  sees 
the  wife  of  a  laborer  fall  into  a  piece  of  water,  which  waa  more  than 
three  metres  f  10  feet]  deep,  jumped  in  to  rescue  her,  and  waa  fortu- 
nate enough  to  drag  her  to  the  edge. 

Some  high  oflicers  of  the  State,  who  happened  to  be  with  ns  when 
we  congratulated  these  two  boys,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Colo- 
ny, were  so  touched  by  the  recital*  that  they  suggested  we  ahonld 
request  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  reward  their  self-devotion  by 
a  medal  of  honor.  We  did  not,  however,  think  It  right  to  yield  to 
their  proposal,  for  we  wish  that  our  lads  should  regard  themselves 
as  fortunate  rather  than  meritorious  in  profiling  by  aa  opportunity 

to  render  a  fellow-creature  a  kindness. 

•  «  «  • 

The  lads  who  belong  to  the  Department  of  the  Sehie  are  those 
who  give  us  most  trouble,  for  all  our  efforts  do  not  always  avail  to 
prevent  their  returning  to  the  Capital,  which  has  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion for  them,  and  whither,  moreover,  their  families  usually  urge  them 
to  come ;  and  you  are  aware  that  under  no  circumstances  is  our 
active  and  watchful  care  more  constantly  needed,  than  for  those  poor 
lads  who  are  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  a  great  city. 

Detained  as  we  necessarily  are  at  Mettra^  by  the  duties  of  our  po* 
sition  there,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ezercue  a  due  superintendeoos 
over  our  lads  in  Paris.  It  is  M.  Verdier,  (barrister .at-law\  the 
agent  of  your  society,  who,  notwithstanding 'the  duties  alreauy  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  office  he  so  disinterestedly  discharges,  does 
not  hesitate  tu  take  upon  himself  this  additional  responsibility,  and 
there  is  no  trouble  he  will  not  undergo  to  obtain  placet  for  oor 
boys." 

The  following  passage  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  positioD 
^vliicb  the  colony  had  attained  in  the  course  of  ten  years  of 
active  existence.  ]i  will  appear  that  the  apprehended  with* 
drawal  of  the  subvention  from  Government  bad  to  a  certain 
extent  taken  place. 

If  Mettray  even  at  the  present  time  has  not  yet  assumed  its  ruk 
among  first-rate  agricultural  establishments,  we  can  assure  you  U  isaet 
for  want  of  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  in  that  direction.  But  the 
task  is  a  difficult  one.  Many  and  very  different  objects  are  there  soo^t 
to  be  obtained.  Intellectual  instruction^  moral  training,  thereqoire- 
ments  of  strict  discipline,  fixed  hours  which  eaanot  be  changed*  the  en- 
nloyment  of  youthful  and  inexperienced  hands,  of  which  moreover  «e 
have  oflten  more  than  we  know  how  to  occupy,  render  the  task  of  culti- 
vating the  land  well  and  economically,  andof  prodnoing  good  igricul* 
turists,  a  very  hsurd  one, 

•  »  n  m  • 
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Now,  however,  that  our  efforts  have  eflfeeted  in  a  moral  point  of  view 
a.11  we  dared  to  hope  for,  and  even  more  than  that  when  we  recollect 
'tHe  perilous  trials  we  have  paseed  through  and  the  class  we  have  had  to 
«leal  with,  w«  intend  to  devote  our  utmost  effbrts  to  repair  the 
loMea  which  the  agricultural  portion  of  our  enterprise  has  incurred, 
And  aleo  to  plaoe  agricultural  training  on  the  footing  which  it  ought 
lft«re  to  occupy. 

You  have  not  forgotten,  gentlemen,  the  critical  poidtion  in  which 
^be  colony  was  placed  by  certain  acts  of  the  government  affecting 

A  ministerial  order  reduced  by  10  centimes  (Id)  the  daily  allowance 
ibr  each  child,  which  has  diminished  our  annual  income  by  18f250 
francs  (£730).  The  allowance  for  clothes  has  also  been  lessened  10 
francs  (Ss)  a  head,  by  which  we  lose  annually  1000  francs  (X40). 
Finally,  the  suppression  of  certain  of  our  workshops,  those  njimaly 
for  the  manufacture  of  waggons,  carts,  wooden  shoes,  and  agricultural 
implements,  have  deprived  us  of  an  annual  profit  of  from  10  to  15 
thousand  francs  (£400  to  £600)  The  total  annual  sum  we  lose  then  is 
M,250  francs  f£l,370). 

The  extension  which  our  factory  of  agricultural  im]^enents  had 
undergone  led  ua  to  hope  for  still  larger  gains.  We  deplore  the  cir- 
cumstances  in  which  we  have  been  jplaced,  all  the  more  that  the 
time  seemed  near  at  hand  when  our  institution  should  become  self- 
supporting  independently  of  governmental  aid. 

On  the  first  of  Januarv,  1^8  our  receipts  fell  short  of  our  expenses 
by  onlv  30,000  francs  (£1,200).  The  amount  of  work  done  in  our 
workshops  Ino'eased  so  rapidl  v  in  1847  that  we  felt  sure  that  by  en- 
larging taem  still  further,  and  considering  the  lar^e  orders  we  had 
received,  we  should,  in  succeeding  years,  nave  realised  very  greatly 

increased  profits. 

•  •  ■  • 

After  ten  years  of  strenuous  exertion  we  have  the  right  to  say — 
"  Either  Mettray  is  an  exceptional  and  ephemeral  institution,  and 
ought  to  receive  neither  the  help  which  might  retain  a  benevolent 
but  useless  experiment  in  existenee,  nor  praises  which  would  afford 
it  ftitile  enoouragementy— or  Mettray  is  the  first  stone  laid  of  a 
complete  system  of  correctional  education  founded  in  no  rash  love 
of  novelty,  but  on  the  eternal  nrinciples  on  which  society  itself  is 
based,  and  susceptible  of  infinitely  varied  application.*' 

In  the  latter  case  it  ought  to  be  unreservedly  adopted,  that  so 
difficult  an  enterprize  may  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  this  or  that 
favorable  disposition  which  may  fail  us  at  any  time,  nor  dependent 
4M1  our  individual  efforts  to  obtain  aid,  which,  whether  more  or  lees 
successful*  entail  always  considerable  loss  of  time,  seriously  interfer- 
ing with  the  good  management  of  the  institution. 

It  devolves  upon  you,  gentlemen,  the  founders  of  Mettray,  to 
ensure  the  permanency  of  your  work. 

We  gave  ourselves  ten  years  for  accomplishing  this  great  exper- 
iroent;   that  period  is  completed  to-day,  and  we  may   safely  say, 

MSTTaAT    IS    ESTABLISHED. 

Praise  has  succeeded  detraction,  approval  has  taken  the  place  of 
objections,  and  the  mo.^t  convincing  testimony  authorizes  us  in 
adding,  Mettray  it  understood. 
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Both  at  home  and  abroad  our  plan  has  been  eafferljr  adopted*  aad 
aimilar  institutions  projected  or  already  established  elMwhere,  enable 
us  to  exclaim,  still  more  rejiMcingly,  Metirof  w  miiaUtL 

Finally,  if  our  anticipations  and  our  wuhes  do  not  deocitt  h, 
the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  your  system  being  applied  to  all 
those  children  who  before  that  period  had  been  a  burden  or  a  souree 
of  alarm  to  the  state,  they  will,  by  promotiiig  its  procperity^  beoone 
to  it  a  mine  of  wealth. 

The  report  for  1851  contains  no  new  facts  of  ioipoiianoe,  bat 
it  again  insists  on  the  rainons  consequence  of  sending  lads 
to  Mettray  for  so  short  a  period  as  two  or  three  yean,  and 
npon  the  advantages  resulting  from  effective  pi^ronage.  U 
mentions  also  that  tlie  cultivation  of  the  colza  plant  had  been 
introduced,  and  promised  to  be  highly  remunerative. 

In  1852  a  most  elaborate  reportwas  issued  by  M  .de  Oasparin 
on  the  state  of  the  agricultural  department,  which  it  appean 
was  then  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  directors  were  awaj  from  tin 
colony  for  a  considerable  time^  owing  to  ill  health. 

OfBcers  and  colons  whilst  we  were  absent  from  the  Colony  re- 
doubled their  zeal,  in  order  to  prove  their  attachment  to  xis,  and  to 
our  esteemed  representative  M.  Blanchard,  whom  they  alike  lore 
and  respect,  and  whose  task  they  sought  to  lighten.  This  /kct  aifords 
a  most  convincing  answer  to  the  objection  we  have  often  beard 
raised,  that  the  existence  of  Mettray  depends  on  two  men.  Mettnj, 
we  affirm,  rests  on  an  educational  system  based  on  established  prin- 
ciples, and  will  bear  fruit  long,  very  long  after  those  who  originated 
it  sbsdl  be  no  more. 

Little  did  he  who  spoke  or  those  who  heard  these  wonb 
imagine  in  how  a  short  a  time  the  prophecy  they  contained 
was  in  part  to  be  fulfilled ;  on  the  10th  of  September  of  the  same 
year,M.  de  Courteilles died,  "He  was  attending  the  sick  bed 
of  a  youth  who  had  to  all  appearance  become  thoroughly 
hardened,  when  the  latter,  for  the  first  time  since  his  ad- 
mission into  the  colony,  exhibited  some  sign  of  contntioa 
The  joy  which  M.  de  (Jourteilles  experienced  on  the  oocasioa 
reminded  him  of  an  extract  from  a  sermon  of  the  Abb^  Lacor- 
daire,  which  he  had  inserted  in  his  work  on  prisons.  *  * 
*  *  He  went  for  the  volume,  and  was  reading  the  pasMge 

to  the  friends  that  were  around  him  when  the  book  dropped 
from  his  hand  :  he  was  dead/^^ 


*  Mettray,  a  Lecture,  by  Robert  Hall,  M.  A. 
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"  Thus/'  writes  M.  Demetz, 

the  Colony  lost  its  firmest  staj.  and  I  the  tenderest  and  most 
faithful  friend,  the  companion  of  my  early  years,  the  adopted  brother 
^▼en  me  by  God. 

It  mav  seem  rash  in  me,  to  those  who  knew  the  force  of  his  char- 
acter—tne  power  of  his  genius,  to  have  consented  henceforth  to  take 
upon  myself  alone  the  responsibility  of  this  great  enterprise.  But 
it  is  to  those  very  qualities,  which  circumstances  enable  me  better 
thiin  any  one  else  justly  to  estimate,  that  my  resolution  must  be 
attributed.  M.  de  Oourteilles  has  placed  the  administration  of  the 
Colony  on  so  sofind  a  basis,  that  I  nave  only  to  eiecute  what  he  has 
already  organized.  Uis  zeal  and  devotion  were  never  more  evident 
than  in  the  year  which  has  just  elapsed  ;  the  narrative  of  its  events 
demonstrates  the  greatness  of  his  creative  genius.  He  regarded  the 
position  attuned  by  the  Colony,  both  in  a  moral  point  of  view  and  in 
respect  to  discipline,  as  most  satisfactory,  an  opinion  which  has  very 
recently  received  ministerial  confirmation,*  but  he  deplored  the 
irregularities  still  apparent  in  our  domestic  economy,  and  which 
resulted  from  the  want  of  sufficient  means  to  conduct  it  methodically ; 
and  it  was  to  this  department  of  our  institution  more  particularly 
that  he  devoted  the  last  days  of  his  life. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  inmates  at  Mettray  had 
rendered  the  existing  storehouses  altogether  inadequate  to  its 
requirements ;  it  had  consequently  become  necessary  to  purchase 
articles  of  consumption  almost  from  day  to  day,  which  caused 
inevitably  some  waste  in  their  use,  and  made  it  impossible  to 
take  advantage  of  a  cheap  season  to  lay  in  a  large  stock.  To 
meet  this  evil  M.  de  Oourteilles  commenced  building  extensive 
magazines  which, when  finished,  not  only  enabled  the  managers 
to  purchase  largely  when  prices  were  low,  but  to  keep  a  much 
more  exact  account  of  their  expenditure  in  this  department 
than  had  before  been  practicable.  By  these  means  together 
with  the  great  saving  effected  by  the  improved  method  of 
purchase, 

We  are  now  able  to  state  the  average  daily  expenditure  for  food 
for  each  boy  since  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  at  30  centimes 
{2^^d.),  while  for  the  officers  it  has  not  exceeded  70  centimes 
(61  }f/.).  For  clothing  each  colon  has  cost  per  day  14  centimes 
(l^d.),  for  fuel  and  light  2  centimes  (^yrf).  We  cannot  hope  to  at- 
tain greater  economy  in  the  two  latter  items.  Washing  has  cost  us  4 
centimes  per  head,  but  we  expect  to  reduce  this  amount  considerably 
by  means  of  a  new  system  we  have  adopted,  and  which  we  will  ex- 
plain ;  and  as  regards  our  outlay  for  clothing,  we  trust  that  that  also 

*  See  the  letter  of  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  dated 
AprU  18th,  1853. 
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will  be  lessened  in  consequence  of  a  rult  we  baye  just  maAt,  tod 
which  will,  we  hope,  operate  as  favorably  in  a  moral  as  in  a  financial 
point  of  view.  We  intend  to  award  a  price  to  tboM  of  our  colons 
who,  by  the  eare  they  take  of  their  clothee»  make  them  last  loager  th&n 
the  regulation  period.  We  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  do  ovr  vtmoit  to 
teach  our  lads  orderly  and  economical  habits*  whicii»  if  aeqair^ 
«ar]yy  will  remain  with  them,  and  bare  the  happiest  nifliMfMt  apen 
their  after  life.  By  limiting  their  wants,  and  aeenatomnig  thev  to 
lire  upon  a  small  maim,  we  teke  from  them  the  motire  to  stek  ricbes 
by  dishonest  means. 

After  further  minute  etatistieal  informatioi^  rolatiBg  chicjj 
to  the  health  of  the  lads,  among  vhom  the  rate  of  moitaiit; 
for  the  fourteen  years  of  the  coloif/s  existence  amoanted 
to  onl;  one  and  a  ualf  per  cent^  the  report  continues  :— 

Perhaps,  gentlemen*  you  will  think  we  have  ent^vd  at  too  great 
length  into  these  dry  details^  but  they  are  so  important  to  emr  fue. 
cess  that  we  trust  you  will  pardon  us  for  presenting  them  to  joo.  It 
must  nerer  be  forgotten  that  to  do  good  on  a  lar^  scale  we  wn^ 
effect  It  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Words  which  deserve  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold. 

In  addition  to  the  large  store  l\ouses  that  M.  de  Courteilles 
had  begun,  he  urged  forward  the  works  by  which  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  water  was  secured  to  the  colony. 

Every  day  he  was  occupied  in  overlooking  the  workmen,  so  nmcli 
so  that  his  health  suffered  visibiy  from  these  exoeasire  demsaii 
upon  his  strength ;  but  when  we  beiought  him  to  moderate  bis  seal, 
he  would  reply  in  the  beautiful  words  of  Scripture*  "  Soloqga^ 
the  flesh  is  aole,  the  spirit  should  be  willing." 

You  know  how  forgetful  youth  is  by  nature,  bat  it  is  not  so  with  our 
children.  Exposed  to  sunerings  of  every  sort,  aad  baring  scfcr 
received  one  mark  of  kindness  from  their  infancy  upwards,  oetil 
Providence  through  you  took  pity  on  their  misery,  they  are  amaasd 
to  find  that  any  one  cares  for  tnem,  and  the  smallest  reward,  the 
slightest  proof  of  interest,  affects  them  deeply.  Jud^,  then,  geotk- 
men,  what  they  must  have  felt  when  deprived  of  bim  who  had  de- 
voted, even  sacrificed,  his  life  to  them. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the  state  of  the  Colony  dsrisg 
that  mournful  season,  but  the  grief  expressed  by  youths  who  hsre 
long  left  us  will  enable  you  to  understand  what  theirs  most  hsve 
been  who,  to  the  very  moment  of  M.  de  Courteilles*  death,  were  the 
objects  of  his  tender  care. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  Hermerel,  now  established  at  Osen : 

"  Caen,  September  ^tK  IMSL 

•'  Monsieur  Demetz — I  awaited  with  the  intensest  anxietj  tbe  co- 
flrmation  of  this  news.  My  master  came  to  my  house  on  the  12th  of 
this  month  to  bring  me  some  wfltk,  when  seeing  th«  portrsit  of  id; 
revered  M.  de  Courteilles  banging  against  the  widl,  together  withlb« 
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^n^TAviog  of  Mettraj^  he  exclaimed  all  at  once, '  Why  that's  Mettraj 
*HeT€i  *o«  here's  one  of  the  founders  ;   it  is  the  very  one  who  dSed 
y«^tcrday  afternoon  of  apoplexy/     I  could  not  speak  a  word,  and 
in^anwhile  he  went  away.     As  soon  as  I  came  to  mYself,  I  ran  after 
tiivn  to  ask  him  where  he  heard  the  news ;  he  said  he  saw  it  in  a 
newspaper,  and  I  ran  to  every  place  where  newspapers  are    taken 
ixi^  but  I  could  not  find  out  if  it  was  true.     But  I  could  scarcely 
flivoid  believing  it,  for  why  should  a  man  who  knew  nothing  of  Mettray 
invent  such  a  thing.     I  was  in  the  most  dreadftil  suspense  till  I  re. 
«^Ted  your  letter,  and  ever  since  then  I  have  been  in  the  most  dread- 
Ad  grief.     I  cannot  tell  you.  Monsieur   Demetz,  what  I  feel ;  I  will 
only  say  that  I  seek  in  spirit  the  tomb  which   covers  the  dear  remains 
of   M.  de  CourteiUeSj  and  there  my  heart  pours  ft>rth  its  bitter 
•orrow. 

^  What  a  terrible  blow  Providence  has  inflicted  on  you  too ;  but  I 
Icnow^  Monsieur  Demets*  you  are  bearing  it  with  the  resignation  von 
Always  show.  Qod  alone  is  our  Master,  and  we  must  ever  yiela  to 
fiis  will.  After  such  fearful  proof  of  His  power  all  we  can  do  is  to 
liBznble  ourselves  before  Him. 

**  Children  at  Mettray,  with  grief  I  learn  the  loss  we  have  all  sus- 
tained. It  is  a  dreadful  lose,  and  one  we  can  never  replace.  M.  de 
Oourteilles  is  no  more.  He  was  one  of  the  colony's  supports,  and 
this  support  it  has  lost.  He  still  watches  over  us  from  above,  but 
we  can  see  him  no  longer  He  is  no  more  amongst  u$.  He  will  never 
ag^n  console  the  sick,  nor  the  prisoner,  nor  ever  praise  good  conduct 
more,  nor  be  seen  at  any  of  your  meetings.  Ah!  my  dear  lads^he  i» 
^ne  from  us  for  ever  I  But  every  step  we  took  at  Mettray  be  guided^ 
we  were  the  objects  of  all  his  tbouKuts,  of  all  his  solicitude ;  he  watched 
over  us  while  we  slept,  he  worked  for  us  while  we  rested.      What 

?roof  of  our  regret  can  we  give  worthy  of  such  care  and  such  saorifiotts ! 
Jo,  dear  schoolfellows,  we  can  give  none — for  it  was  his  earthly  life 
he  spent  to  save  our  souls.  But,  dear  colons  of  Mettray,  kt  us  try 
to  prove  our  respect  for  his  memory,  let  every  action  show  how  truly 
we  inonm  him.  Let  your  games,  your  laugoter,  be  less  boisterous. 
Break  not  his  rest...ne  lies  beside  you,  and  his  spirit  is  ever  with 
you  ;*  as  for  me,  I  share  your  sorrow,  your  ^ief  is  mine  also,  for  I 
owe  him  more  than  any  one.  A  servant  deprived  by  death  of  a  good 
master  mourns  him  for  a  time  at  least ;  a  son  never  ceases  to  regret 
the  loss  of  a  good  father,  but  we  have  lost*  far  more  than  a  good 
master,  or  even  father — we  have  lost  a  saviour. 

Have  we  not  then  greater  cause  than  they,  to  make  our  mourning 
life^loDg ;  and  that  every  one  who  in  future  visits  Mettray  may  know 
bow  great  a  loss  the  colons  have  sustained,  1  beg  ,M«  Demetz  to  be  »o 
good  as  to  allow  them  to  wear  black  collars  to  tneir  coats  instead  of 
red,  and  to  let  the  banner  of  each  family  be  covered  with  crape  for  ax 
least  a 'year.     But  this  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  the  colony 

*  By  his  own  direction  M.  de  Courteiiles  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  Colony  :  thus  even  in  death  he  is  not  separated  from  those  to  whom 
Ills  life  was  devoted.  His  epitaph  is  in  these  words,  '*  J'ai  voulu  vivre 
mourir  et  resusdter  avec  eux  s"  they  are  an  extract  from  his  wilL-^Ks. 
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owes  him. — I  have  do  need,  my  dear  boys,  to  ask  70a  to  praj  for  liiiBv 
for  that  is  your  first  duty.  As  for  me.  I  trust,  M.  Denoetz,  mod  the 
officers  under  you,  you  will  not  think  me  wrong  in  putting  on  nwurB- 
ing  for  him  ;  my  heart  will  mourn  too,  and  like  my  schooWfeUows  I 
shall  never  forget  him  who  was  everything  to  me.  M.  Deooetz  is  left 
alone  over  you.  my  dear  friends ;  his  charge  is  greater  than  ewer,  and 
besides  he  too  has  lost  his  friend.  Try  to  lighten  the  task  whieh  thii 
dreadful  event  has  rendered  double  to  him.  Let  offences  be  leas  fre- 
quent, let  the  elder  ones  guide  the  little  ones  aright,  let  those  who  have 
learnt  something  teach  those  who  know  nothing,  and  let  all,  anfmatfj 
with  one  spirit,  endeavor  to  make  the  grief  of  your  masters  less  bitter, 
and  their  life  among  you  more  happy. 

'^Farewell,  my  dearly  beloved  school-fellows.  May  Heaven  receive  the 
prayers  we  all  offer  up  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  our 
revered  M.  de  Courteilles,who  loved  us  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  may 
it  be  pleased  to  grant,  many,  many   years  more  to  him,  who  is  yet' 
spared  to  us.        (signed,)  Hbbxebei..'* 

You  will  not  wrong  us,  by  imagining  we  have  permitted  a  word 
of  this  letter  to  be  altered. 

Another  letter  equally  expressive  of  the  love  and  veneratiou 
inspired  by  M.  de  Courteilles,  is  given  in  the  report,  but  oor 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  transcribe  it.  M.  Demetz  received. 

Numbers  of  letters,  which,  though  less  well  expressed,  are  equally 
touching.  We  have  preserved  them  all,  and  snail  keep  them,  as 
affording  the  most  striking  testimony  to  the  worth  our  friend.  It  b 
not  given  to  every  one  to  inspire  such  regret. 

If  in  the  hearts  of  children  young,  some  of  them  very  yo'ung,  and  an. 
trained,  our  grief  fuund  such  an  ecno,  judge  what  we  met  with  in  oor 
officers,  educated  almost  entirely  under  our  own  eyes,  and  who  had 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  nim  whom  it  was  impossible  to  behold 
without  being  attracted  to  him  by  an  irresistible  power.  These  ex- 
cellent  young  men  have  felt  that  the  best  way  to  honor  the  memorj 
of  their  benefactor  is  to  follow  his  exhortations,  and  it  is  simply  sa 
act  of  justice  on  ray  part  to  assure  you  that  the  management  of  the 
Colony  has  never  be^n  more  easy.  Bight  feeling  is  apparent 
throughout,  and  each  performs  his  duty  without  my  having  even  to 
remind  him  of  it. 

All  give  me  their  best  assistance,  but  I  ought  especially  to  mentioa 
M.  M.  Blanchard  and  Mahoudeau,*  who  each  in  his  own  department 


o  ^  ^ ^ worthy  they  i 

of  that  confidence  which  I  accord  to  them  with  heartfelt  pleasure. 

This  was  a  mournful  year  for  the  colony,  which  during  its 
course  lost  many  friends  besides  M.  de  Courteilles.      One  of 

*  These  gentlemen  bear  respectively  the  titles  of  Inspecteor  dels 

Colonic,  and  Chef  dc  la  ComptabUtt^ Ed, 
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tbeae^  M.  Blonet,  was  the  arcluteci  to  whose  happy  adaptation 
to  the  requirements  of  Mettray  of  what  he  in  company  with 
M.  Demetz  had  seen  in  similar  institutions  abroad^  much  of 
its  success  is  owing.  Madame  H^bert^  the  foundress,  as  it 
will  be  recollected,  of  one  of  the  bouses  inhabited  by  the 
colons,  died  in  1853^  and  also  M;  Bezancon,  a  munificent 
benefactor  to  the  colony  from  the  time  of  its  foundation. 

Tlie  report  is  preceened  by  a  portrait  of  M.  de  Courteilles-^ 
it  represents  a  man  of  distinguished  appearance,  and  most 
benevolent  countenance — but  the  record  of  the  past  year's 
events  no  longer  bears  his  signature.  May  that  which  yet 
remains  long  be  spared  I 

In  1854  we  find  reference  to  the  assemblage  of  the  colons 
in  the  great  hall  which  takes  place  every  Sunday* 

On  Sunday  an  account  is  ^ven  before  the  assembled  colony  of  the 
conduct  of  each  family  and  the  work  it  has  accomplished  during  the 
past  week»  and  particulars  respecting  its  individual  members  are  rela« 
ted.  Every  boy  who  has  deserved  well  receives  encouragement ; 
eyery  family  whose  conduct  has  been  satisfactory  receives  a  reward. 
Thifl  emulation  among  the  different  families  has  always  had  a  good  ef- 
fect. It  was  not  however  sufficient,  and  we  thought  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  excite  this  spirit  of  rivalry  in  good  conduct  to  still  further  re- 
snltSyby  fosterine  it  not  only  in  individuals  but  in  the  various  families, 
so  that  it  should  animate  the  whole  colony. 

With  this  view  we  have  established  a  kind  of  "  prize  of  honor"  fprix 
4r  hofimeur  )  to  be  granted  to  the  family  which  has  incurred  no  punish- 
ment during  the  past  week  ;  it  consists  in  the  privilege  of  carrying  the 
national  flag  upon  which  this  simple  legend  has  been  inscribed,  '^Hon- 

newr  iL  la  Fanulle "• 

During  their  military  exercises,  the  family  which  has  earned  this  dis* 
tinction  marches  at  the  head  of  the  colony  whose  standard-bearer  it 
has  become.  The  important  aid  we  receive  from  this  struggle  as  to  who 
shall  behave  best,  will  be  proved  better  by  figures  than  by  the  most 
eloquent  words. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the-flag  the  number  of  boys  inscribed  on 
the  tablet  of  honor  amounted  to  66  per  cent ;  it  is  now  74^,  and  we 
should  add  that  37  lads  now  at  the  colony  have  come  to  us  within  the 
last  three  monthsy  and  consequently  are  not  yet  privileged  to  have  their 
names  placed  upon  the  tablet.  Under  the  same  influence  the  number 
of  colons  consigned  to  the  eell, which  was  formerly  2  per  cent  per  day, 
is  now  reduced  to  one  and  a  quarter. 

Every  week,  as  has  been  already  stated,  we  give  to  those  families 
whose  conduct  has  been  particularly  good,  a  little  reward.  This 
is  generally  an  engraving  representing  either  some  courageous 
action,  or  else  a  religious  subject ;  sometimes  it  is  a  print  of  one  of 

•  The  name  of  the  successful  family  is  written  on  a  small  scutcheon, 
fastened  to  the  staff  of  the  flag. 
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dm  grokt  bftttios,  or  of  ai  naval  encoanter.  The  raUime  ictM  of 
tiie  death  of  tha  Archbiabop  of  Paris*  and  the  deed  of  aelf  dero^ 
bj  the  sister  of  charitv  who  in  the  midxt  of  a  fierce  street  sldrmiik 
^saved  the  life  of  an  officer  at  the  risk  of  her  own^  are  thus  broogirt 
under  the  notice  of  oirr  lads,  and  these  engraTingrs,  convejtogat 
they  do  an  m^raluable  lesson,  decorate  the  walb  of  the  bojs'  nxmu, 
and  form  a  little  gaUery  iUtistratiire  of  moral  greatness,  pietj,  nA 
heroism* 

The  Report  gives  most  encouraging  particuUis  respecting  3 
large  number  of  the  vouths  who  had  left  the  Institutioo,  cod- 
tained  parUy  in  letteia  from  patrons,  and  in  one  signed  "A 
former  colon/'     The  writer,  who  had  settled  at  Liraa»  afui 


*  The  erent  aUnded  to  in  the  Beport  occnrred,  as  doubtless  oar  resden 
wiU  recollect,  dotiag  the  terribie  Three  Dajs  of  Jane  164S.  We  wm  k 
Paris  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  of  course  saw  all  the  places  rendered 
memorable  during  the  precedingr  ibtr  months.  It  maj  be  svpfuted  ▼( 
did  not  fid!  to  visit  the  spot  whicih  the  death  ef  the  noble-hearted  pRfeit 
has  made  halloired  gfoundi  and  there  the  psDrttcalsn  were  namted  to  u 
oftfaatliBarfiilsoene* 

Hoping  to  stay  the  dteadliil  eamage,  and  to  act  as  nsedktor  beivea 
the  QoTecDOMiit  and  the  rebelB,  the  ArehbUhc^  departed  firam  hispsJia 
on  Sunday  evening,  the  25th  oC  June^  for  the  Plaoe  de  la  Bastille  wkn 
the  fighting  was  then  hottest.  Passing  along  the  Rue  St.  Antoiae  tk 
ezcit&l  populace,  aware  of  his  inCeation«  implored  him  to  pece- 
tere,  overwhelming  him  witi  prayers  and  blessings.  Some  few 
warned  him  of  the  peril  he  was  incurring,  but  to  these  he  rei^. 
thsA  dut^  forbade  him  to  regard  his  own  safety ;  and  he  was  beard 
often  to  repeat  to  himself  the  words,  "  BoRitt  euiem  paM»  tftf 
vkam  iuam  pro  etihut  nis.**  Thily  be  proved  himsalf  *o  hir^! 
fie  atdpped  tnm  time  to  time  beside  tiie  ambulances,  blessing  sod  ab- 
solving the  wounded.  On  reacliing  Uie  Place  de  la  BastiUe  whele  t  ha- 
rioade  bad  been  thrown  up  across  the  emboochnre  of  two  streets  vliidi 
form  an  acute  aagle»  he  ptevaifed  vpon  the  oiBcer  commanding  tk 
Government  treopa  to  stop  firing  that  be  might  pariey  with  the  iarar* 
gents.  The  latter  eeased  also,  when  accompanied  bj  his  two  grendt 
vicairea,  and  preceded  by  a  rtian  bearing  a  bough  for  a  flag  of  tmc^  ie 
advanced  towards  the  barricade,  llie  rebels  descended  from  it  to  BK€t 
him,  and  there  appeared  reason  to  hope  that  his  mission  of  peace  would 
prove  successful,  when  the  report  of  a  gun,  possibly  a  random  shoi,  v» 
foUowed  by  a  cry  of  ••  Treason  r  and  insfiantly  thet'usHtade  was  nssBial 
more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  prelate  and  his  no  kss  eoangtou  attssd. 
antewem  tbns  H»  the  nridst  of  acroesfire.  He  still  advaaeed,  rbb^ 
the  barrioMie  and  elimbed  to  the  summit  where  he  was  visible  to  tie 
combatants  on  both  sides.  Tlie  balls  whisthid  sound  his  head  ss  be  ad- 
dreaasd  the  mnfetitade,  but  be  remained  unharmed,  though  one  ctf  hii 
Vitiars  had  his  bat  pieroed  in  tliree  placea  While  descending  from  the 
barricade  the  Archbishop  was  struck  by  a  bullet  in  his  side.  The  Uov 
was  mortal.  A  faithful  servant  who  had  followed  him  unperedred, 
caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  he  was  carried  from  the  spot  He  •nrrirai 
only  a  few  hours  during  which  his  sufferings  were  intense,  but  bvoe 
with  the  calnmess  and  resignation  which  belongs  to  true  heroism.— £9. 
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expressing  tiie  warmest  gratifucie  and  affection  towards  tfc« 
Oifector  and  the  officers  of  the  colony,  begs  that  his  name 
may  be  inscribed  on  its  list  of  founders,  stating  that  he  has 
transmitted  the  sum  of  one  hundred  francs  iu  aid  of  its  funds, 
a  donation  by  which  be  would  become  entitled  to  the  coveted : 
distinction. 

We  find  also  the  following  passage  referring  to  a  visit  paid 
to  the  colony  by  Lord  Brougham. 

It  would  be  imposnble  to  describe  the  impreftsion  produced  by  the 
noble  Lord's  stay  at  Mettray,  where  the  kindness  shown  us  by  this 
distinguished  individual  in  coming  so  far  out  of  his  waj>  was  fully 
appreciated.  Lord  Brougham  entered  into  the  colony's  minutest 
deUiils,  and  even,  at  his  own  request,  dined  at  the  same  table  with 
oar  offieersi  coaversiaff  with  them  on  the  nature  of  their  different 
emptoymente.  We  shall  not  forget  his  emotion  on  hearing  our 
bandjnerform  **  God  save  the  Queen,"  and  on  beholding  the  English 
fla^  nying  on  the  mast  of  our  ship,  side  by  side  with  the  French 
staodwL 

He  did  not  depart  from  the  institution  without  leaving  there  a 
proof  of  hie  generous  sympathy,  and  we  look  forward  to  having 
ere  long  funds  sufficient  to  bnild  a  house  on  which  will  be  inscribed 
(as  in  the  oaae  of  those  constructed  at  the  expense  of  different 
departments)  the  words  **  Founded  by  England." 

We  are  informed  by  the  Eeport  for  1855  of  a  change  in  the 
time  allotted  to  the  iustruction  of  the  youuger  boys,  whose 
numbers  had  recently  much  increased.  It  was  now  found  best 
to  allow  them  to  spend  a  larger  portion  of  the  day  in  the 
sebool->room  than  their  elder  companions,  their  labor  being 
of  comparatively  little  value,  while  their  aptitude  for  acquiring 
elementary  knowledge  is  much  greater  than  at  a  later  period. 
The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  was  on  the  wluxle  highly 
satisfactory.  Out  of  the  649  colons  in  the  institution  396 
could  read,  and  268  could  write  well,  while  the  most  unin- 
stracted  had  made  some  progress  in  these  arts,  and  the 
arithmetic  class  was  very  promising. 

Great  praise  Is  due  to  our  schoolmaster  for  the  perseverance 
which  has  been  rewarded  with  so  large  a  measure  of  success,  the 
more  remarkable  as  we  have  during  the  present  year  received  a 
large  number  of  new  boys.  But  we  must  award  a  due  portion  of 
praise  also  to  the  pupils  m  our  Ecole  Preparatoire,  who  have  aided 
greatly  to  promote  the  improvement  we  have  indicated. 

We  rejoice  to  be  able  aeain  to  brinff  under  your  notice  the 
advantages  resulting  from  this  school  whose  usefulness  we  have 
never  ceased  to  feel,  and  regarding  which  even  foreigners  who  have 
kindly  visited  Mettray  have  taken  opportunities  of  expressing  their 
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high  opinion.  We  have  evidence  of  this  on  yerj  high  authority  in  a 
letter  recentljr  published  by  Mr.  Hill«  Queen*8  Counsel,  addressed  to 
Lord  Brougbam.*  This  able  writer  in  enumerating  the  c<mditioDi 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  an  agricultural  colony,  unhe^tatinglj 
declares  that  the  most  important  of  all  is  the  establishmoit,  as  s 
preparatory  step,  of  a  school  for  teachers,  similar  to  our  own. 

Orfrasifere,  an  off-shoot  from  Mettray,  of  which  we  shall  bear 
more  in  the  next  Report,  was  founded  this  year. 

The  inundations  of  June,  1856,  which  overwhelmed  the 
valleys  of  some  of  the  largest  rivers  in  France,  caased  great 
damage  to  the  city  of  Tours.  It  was  indeed  threatened 
almost  with  submersion,  its  safety  depending  on  the  resisting 
power  of  a  levee  which  at  one  time  appeared  likely  to  give 
way.  The  Mettray  youths  had  on  the  occasion  of  a  forma 
flood  rendered  great  assistance,  and  their  help  was  again 
thankfully  accepted. 

During  the  disasters  which  ravaged  our  fertile  districts,  our  lad» 
-^whoni  a  journey  in  England  prevented  me  from  myself  leading  to 
the  scene  of  action — were  in  the  foremost  ranks  to  oppose  the  evil 
M.  Blanchard  was  at  their  head,  admirably  seconded  by  the  rest  of 
our  officers,  whose  names  I  wish  I  could  here  enumerate. 

The  zeal  and  devotion  with  which  each  one  performed  his  dat? 
on  this  occasion,  called  forth  the  following  letter  from  the  Muuicipsl 
Council  of  Tours  after  those  terrible  days  of  trial : — 
••  To  the  Director  of  Mettray. 

**  Sir, — At  the  time  when  our  city  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger, 
you  generously  thought  of  offering  us  the  help  of  vour  young  09/<im; 
we  gratefully  accepted  it,  and  a  few  hours  only  elapsed  before  these 
brave  youths,  furnished  with  tools  which  were  familiar  to  them, 
came  to  assist  our  terrified  inhabitants  in  opposing  the  violence  of 
the  flood. 

**  For  two  days  and  a  night  they  worked  incessantly,  with  un- 
heard-of energy  and  ardor,  without  letting  order  and  discipline 
be  relaxed  for  an  instant  in  their  ranks. 

**  They  remained  with  us  to  the  last,  when  every  means  of  safety 
had  been  tried.  After  all  the  fatigue  they  had  undergone  for  us, 
the  colons  of  Mettray  still  wished  to  lighten  the  misfortune  which 
their  courage  was  not  able  to  avert,  and  these  poor  lads  devoted 
their  savings  to  the  relief  of  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  floods. 

<*  This  devotion  and  generosity  have  excited  the  warmest  admir. 
ation  of  our  citizens,  which  it  is  our  gratifying  duty  to  express. 

"  All  honor,  then,  to  those  poor  boys  who  have  so  nobly  sained 
for  themselves  a  place  in  societv  whence  the  misfortunes  of  their 
youth,  often  undeservedi  seemed  to  exclude  them  !  All  honor  to 
the  institution  which  has  inspired  such  generous  feelings ! 

•  •*  Practical  Suggestions  to  the  Founders  of  Reformatory  Schools  ;" 
by  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham. 
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*'  The  MuDicipal  Council  of  Toura  has  decided  that  a  commemora- 
tive medal  shall  oe  offered  to  the  Colony  of  Mettray,  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  the  brotherly  help  it  so  freely  gave  to  our  city. 
I  shall  shortly  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  it  to  you,  sir ;  but  the 
Council  was  unwilling  to  delay  any  longer  expressing  to  you  their 
deep  ^atitude,  and  I  rejoice  to  be  their  channel  of  communication 
on  this  occasion. 

**  With  sincere  respect, 

'*  Allow  me  to  subscribe  myself,  &c.,  &c. 

"E.  Mame,  Mayor." 

The  medal,  which  I  have  received  from  the  Mayor  (always  as 
ready  to  reward  good  deeds  as  he  is  the  first  to  perform  them)  bears 
the  following  inscription : — "  A  la  Colonic  de  Mettray,  la  Ville  de 
Tours,  reconnaisantew — Inondation,  1866." 

The  Cardinal  Arclibishop  of  Tours  added  his  testimony  to 
the  heroic  conduct  alike  of  officers  and  colons  from  Mettray. 

Speaking  of  the  increasing  development  of  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  implements,  and  the  industry  of  the  young 
workmen^  the  Beport  continues — 

To  assiduity  they  often  unite  considerable  skilU  and  give  proof 
of  no  mean  capacity.  One  of  them  has  invented  a  root-cutter, 
Ccoupe-radneJ,  which  accomplishes  twice  as  much  work  as  an  ordinary 
root-cutter.  We  sent  this  implement  to  the  Exposition  Universelle, 
and  it  having  eained  a  second  prize,  we  resolved  to  take  out  a  patent 
for  it.  We  decided  upon  this  step  in  order,  firstly,  to  secure  our 
property  in  a  useful  invention,  but  more  particularly  with  the  view 
of  encouraging  the  efforts  of  our  young  colons,  and  sustuning  their 
zeal. 

Many  specimens  of  their  handiwork  have  gained  prizes  at 
agricultural  shows  both  at  Paris  and  in  the  provinces. 

An  additional  department,  entitled  "  ArU  el  Metiers^'  has 
this  year  been  added  to  the  Ecole  Preparatoire,  which  will 
provide  for  the  education  of  industrial  teachers,  serious  evils 
having  occasionally  arisen  from  employing  as  trades-masters 
individuals  who  had  not  been  brought  up  in  that  institution  ; 
it  is  intended  henceforth  to  employ  no  officer  who  has  not 
been  trained  there. 

The  vast  proportions  of  Mettray  have  deterred  many  in- 
dividuals from  attempting  to  found  an  agricultural  colony 
on  the  same  plan.  They  feared  lest  the  system  when 
limited  in  its  operation  to  comparatively  few  individuals, 
might  not  work  successfully,  and  they  nevertheless  were 
unable  for  want  of  funds  to  attempt  one  on  a  large  scale.  To 
56 
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prove  that  their  fears  were  groundless  the  little  colony  of 
Orfrasiere  was  established  at  about  twelve  miles  distance 
from  Metiray  where  there  are  only  sixty  lads. 

By  reason  of  its  distance  f)rom  Mettray,  soperririan  is  diAesU  at 
Orfttaibre,  and  the  more  so  owing  to  the  small  number  of  oflcert 
there ;  these  consist,  indeed,  of  only  a  chefdefamiUa  and  a  sow  dWf. 
Nevertheless,  not  an  attempt  at  escape  has  been  made  daring  neiriy 
two  years. 

There  has  been  but  one  attempt^  which  has  proved  snooess- 
ful,  to  escape  from  the  parent  colony  since  its  foundation.  It 
mustj  however,  be  borne  in  roind  that  the  difficulty  of  moving 
about  from  place  to  place  without  incurring  the  notice  o{  the 
police,  which  still  exists  to  a  considerable  d^ree  in  Pitnee, 
renders  detection  more  likely  there  than  in  this  kingdom.  Un- 
successful endeavors  to  get  away  are  from  time  to  time  made, 
though  we  believe  invariably  by  lads  who  have  not  been  long 
at  the  colony;  even  then  we  imagine  they  are  very  few  as 
compared  vtith  the  attempts  to  escape  from  similar  institntioDs 
in  England.  We  recollect  hearing  of  an  instance,  though 
we  do  not  vouch  fbr  the  truth  of  it,  iu  which  it  happened  to  tbe 
masters  to  find  themselves,  one  day,  the  sole  representatirefi  of 
their  school,  all  the  boys  having  taken  their  departure.  Ot 
course  such  an  event  could  occur  in  only  a  very  small  estab- 
lishment, and  as  knowledge  and  experience  in  reforma- 
tory treatment  increase,  we  may  hope  Uiis  serious  dfficuitj 
will  be  overcome.    But  to  return  to  Orfrasi&re. 

Not  a  complaint  has  been  addressed  to  us  by  the  neighbouring  land- 
ownerSf  and  not  only  have  our  lads  avoided  exciting  distrustf  but 
their  conduct  has  been  so  exemplary  that  the  clergyman  of  the  pi- 
rish,  in  full  congregation,  was  pleased  to  express  his  approbation 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  religious  daties»  and  his 
high  opinion  of  their  excellent  principlet*. 

But  u  hilst  thus  occupied  in  extending  further  and  further  the  in- 
fluence of  Mettray,  we  should  be  guilty  of  negligence  did  we  not  pro- 
vide for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  colony  itselN—thatprosperity  which, 
owing  to  the  precarious  oircumstances  in  which  Mettray  is  now  plaeed, 
may  be  seriously  endangered  at  every  renewal  of  a  lease,  we  being 
limited  to  the  disagreeable  alternative  of  accepting  onerous  conditions 
which  would  destroy  all  hope  of  obtaining  a  pront  from  the  land,  or 
of  abandoning  extensive  erections,  to  go  and  establish  ourselves  st  a 
distance. 

The  Mt^rtUr  estate  adjoins  oor  buildings,  and  we  cannot  step  out- 
side the  court  without  setting  foot  upon  it.  Your  Council  express- 
ed a  wish  last  year  to  buy  it.  The  period  during  which  we  can  claim 
the  right  to  do  so  expires  almost  immediately ;  the  estate  is  worth 
109,000  francs  (£4,860),  and  is  let  for  4,000  francs  (£160)  a  year. 
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\V<  propose,  in  order  to  raise  the  sum  required  for  this  purchase, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  method  adopted  bj  the  Asile  Fgn61oQ....The 
mode  of  proceeding  is  to  issue  bonds  for  500  francs  (£20)  each,  having 
the  security  of  a  first  mortgu^,  at  four  per  cent.interest,*to  be  drawn 
by  lot  for  repayment,  as  the  funds  which  the  Colony  may  have  at  its 
disposal  will  permit.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  we 
are  sure  of  disposing  of  a  larjo^  number  of  these  bonds  in  France>  and 
aUo  in  Bogland,  where  during  our  last  journey  in  that  oouatrjr  we 
received  the  kindest  offers  from  friends. 

The  {dan  here  proposed  has  been  adopted,  and  we  liave 
ounelves  seen  a  prospecias  entering  into  minute  details  which 
has  been  prepared  for  circulation  in  Englanck  Doubtless 
this  opportonitj  will  not  be  lost  by  those  whooi  cirourostance5i 
hare,  enabled  to  appreciate  the  benefit  Mcttray  has,  by  its 
examine,  conferred  upon  the  reformatory  movement  in  this 
coantrj,  for  proving  their  sense  of  it  at  this  crisis. 

The  salubrity  of  Mettray  is  one  among  numerous  strong 
reasons  for  not  removing  the  colony  to  another  spot. 

The  raie  of  mortality  since  the  institution  was  established  has  not 
€;xoeeded  two  per  cent.  We  cannot  but  rejoice  at  these  results,  jes- 
pecially  when  we  reflect  upon  the  neglected  and  destitute  condition  in 
which  most  of  our  pupils  passed  their  early  life. 

The  eholera^  during  three  different  visitations,  ravaged  the  sur- 
roundlag  popnlation  without  attacking  us.  Unhappily  this  year  the 
Colony  has  paid  its  tribute ;  typhoid  fever  raged  among  us  for  four 
inontlis  ;  152  of  our  youths  were  attacked,  14  only  died.f 

Who  can  imagine  the  terror  which  such  a  scourge  would  have 
excited  among  our  officers,  if  they  had  not  been  men  whose  devotion 
was  above  all  proof?  At  first  we  thought  of  having  nurses  from 
<»tber  places,  out  our  noble  assistants  claimed  as  a  right  the  care  of 
our  lads.  It  was  truly  a  touching  sight  to  see  these  young  men,  full 
of  life  and  hope,  voluntarily  make  our  inBrmary  their  abode. 

The  Beports  for  1855  and  1856  notice  at  considerable 
length  that  branch  of  the  institution  which  is  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  boys  from  the  upper  ranks  of  society  sent 
there  under  the  law  of  correction  paiernelle.  The  results 
hitherto  have  been  highly  successful,  but  during  tlie  visitation 

*  8ince  the  publication  of  tliis  Beport  the  Soci^U  Paterneile  have  de- 
termined to  raise  the  interest  payable  upon  the  Bonds  fW>m  four  to  five 
per  cent.— Ed. 
t  In  comparing  the  number  of  boys  attacked,  who  were  for  the  most 
'  part  of  weakly  constitutions,  with  those  who  died,  we  must  express  our 
high  opinion  of  the  skiU  and  devotion  of  our  medical  attendants,  Vr. 
iVUain-Dupr^  and  Dr.  Anglada.  The  latter  feU  a  victim  to  his  excessive 
zeaL  We  may  truly  say  that  his  death  was  the  complement  of  a  life 
wholly  devoted  to  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  in  which  he 
labored  with  a  disinterestedness  tliat  knew  no  bounds.  We  fed  it  to 
be  a  duty  to  pay  this  just  tribute  of  praise  to  his  memory. 
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of  the  fever  it  was  deemed  best  not  to  receive  lads  of  this  des- 
cription. 

The  yearly  cash  account  is  not  published  with  the  Beport?. 
It  forms  a  separate  document  which  M.  Gouin  prepares  and 
presents  annually  to  the  SociA^  Paternelle. 

We  may  gather,  however,  from  incidental  references  to  toe 
colony's  expenditure  that  this  is  governed  by  the  most  rigid  eot>. 
nomy.  The  average  daily  cost  of  food,  clothing,  light,  fuel  and 
washing  for  the  colons,  and  of  food  for  the  officers,  we  ba?e  al- 
ready seen.  We  have  now  before  us  a  statement  setting  forth  the 
provisions  consumed  on  one  particular  day  (June  12th  1855) 
together  with  their  price  and  the  number  of  consumers.  Tk 
latter  amounted  to  698,  and  their  food,  incioding  fad  for 
cooking  it,  cost  on  that  day  266  francs  (£10  :  12  :  9i).  Fi- 
nancial  statistics  are  not  given  in  the  Beports  by  which  wean 
ascertain  the  entire  cost  of  each  lad  ;  we  were,  however,  tot 
recently,  informed  by  M.  Demetz,  that  including  bis  quota  of 
expense  for  officers,  rent,  instruction,  food,  clothing,  and  patro- 
nage after  leaving  the  colony,  in  short  dividing  tlie  expenditure 
of  the  whole  institution  among  the  colons,  three-quarters  of  a 
franc  per  day,  or  a  trifle  less  than  £11  per  year,  is  the  cost  of 
each  after  deducting  the  average  value  of  his  labor. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  further  into  the  statistics 
of  Mettray,  which  have  already  been  analysed  in  a  masterfj 
manner  in  several  of  the  valuable  notices  of  this  institotion 
which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared — and  indeed  ve  mo^t 
now  hasten  to  take  leave  of  our  subject  altogether.  Importact 
as  we  feel  it  to  be  that  information  of  the  kind  we  have  en- 
deavored to  supply  should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  reformatory  movement,  we 
should  heartily  rejoice  to  see  the  subject  pursued  further  hj 
other  pens  than  ours.  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  other  European  countries,  as  also  the  United  States,  hare 
possessed  Beforinatory  schools  for  many  years,  and  invaluable 
knowledge  might  be  gained  from  the  careful  study  of  their  pro- 
gress. France  too  has  many  schools  beside  Mettray  deserving  our 
attention,  while  at  home,  the  House  of  Befuge  in  Glasgov,aiid 
Ked  Hill,  together  with  some  others,  have  been  in  existence  long 
enough  for  their  experience  to  teach  a  most  important  lesson.  In 
addition  to  these  a  host  of  smaller  institutions  have  sprung  ff|/ 
aroundus  whose  course,  though  as  yet  short,  cannot  be  unii^truc- 
tive.  The  history  even  of  such  as  have  attained  but  a  partial  sue- 
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cess,  or  have  actually  succumbed  under  the  difficulties  which  in- 
evitablj  beset  the  early  existence  of  such  establishments,  will, 
if  attentively  perused,  not  only  amply  reward  the  student,  but 
will  impose  upon  him  as  deep  an  obligation  for  the  instruction 
aflfgrded  as  Mettray  itself  can  do,  since,  to  speak  once  more  in 
the  words  of  the  Founder  of  that  great  Exemplar,  ''we  owe  no 
less  to  him  who  points  out  the  shoals,  than  to  him  who  shows  us 
the  right  course/' 


Art.  IX.— theatres  AND  ACTORS,  SINGERS  AND 
MUSICIANS. 

1.  Report  fiom  the  Select  Committee,  on  Dramatic  Literature, 
With  Minutes  of  Evidences.  Ordered  by  The  House  of 
Commons    to  be  Printed,  Second  of  August,  1832. 

2.  Some  Account  of  The  English  Stage,  From  the  Restoration 
in  1660  to  1830.    In  Ten  Volumes.    Bath  :  1832. 

So  far  back  as  the  jear  1832,  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  composed  of  men,  many  of  them  emi- 
nent in  the  literary  world,  agreed  to  a  report,  which  commences 
with  the  following  passage  : — 

^^  In  examining  the  state  of  the  Laws  affecting  the  interest 
and  exhibition  of  the  Drama,  your  Committee  find  that  a 
considerable  decline  both  in  the  Literature  of  the  Stage,  and 
the  taste  of  the  Public  for  Theatrical  performances  is  generally 
conceded," 

In  this  year  of  grace,  1856,  this  decline  appears  to  be 
equally  held  as  an  adniitted  fact,  though  if  the  Drama  has 
indeed  been  continuing  to  decline  since  1832,  it  is  not  easy 
to  explain  how  it  has  continued  to  exist  at  all  at  this  time. 
The  truth,  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  is,  that  the  taste  for 
Dramatic  representation  has  not  so  much  declined  as  changed 
its  character.  The  fashion  of  late  dining ;  the  introduction  of 
cheap  literature ;  and  the  now  very  general  plan  of  country 
residences,  have  no  doubt  all  of  them  contributed  to  lessen  the 
number  of  regular  frequenters  of  the  Theatre.  Nevertheless, 
burlesques,  extravaganzas,  and  farces,  still  attract  numerous 
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audiences^  and  what  is  called  the  opera,  with  us  in  Dablin,  is 
a  faYoritey  becavse  supposed  to  be  a  fashionable,  resort 

It  is  not  easy  to  gire  any  rational  solation  of  this  Opera 
rage,  as  it  blazes  in  its  full  fary  in  the  great  world  of  TiOndoo. 
It  certainly  had  not  its  origin  in  a  pare  mnsical  taste,  tod 
love  of  music,  for  such  are  ny  no  means  charactenstiGs  ottbe 
English  people.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  beiief 
that  more  than  three- fourths  of  the  title,  weaHby,  and  aris- 
tocratic audiences,  that  assemble  nightly  in  the  London  open* 
houses,  are  wholly  destitute  of  the  smallest  musical  enthosiaain; 
and  take  their  places  in  their  stalls  and  boxes  solely  from  a 
feeling  of  devotion  to  the  goddess  of  fashion. 

Young  England,  indeed,  seems  to  regard  the  opera  meid} 
as  a  fashionable  lounge,  which  he  frequents^  because  *'  eren- 
l^^dy  ^'  goes  there;  and  where  he  passes  such  portions  of  the 
evening  as  are  not  occupied  in  drawling  out  the  vapid  notliiif 
which  constitute  his  idea  of  conversation^  in  eriticiaiig  with 
the  aid  of  a  "lorgnette,''  the  ettractionv  of  the  feniak  part 
of  the  audience,  or  in  staring  superciliously  at  liiai  hutthkr 
neighbours,  whose  object  in  coming  to  such  a  place^  forms 
as  large  a  subject  for  Wonder  and  meditation  as  his  littk 
brain  can  conveniently  accommodate.  But  itis  when  the  mna- 
cal  part  ofthe  entertainment  to  his  great  relief  is  ot^,  and  theekv 
rioE  of  the  ballet  burst  on  his  vision^  that  we  see  awakened  witma 
him  all  the  animation  of  which  heiscapableor  thinl:s  it  properto 
display.  Then  an  exliibition  which  is  destitute  alike  of^nee, 
delicacy,  and  intellect,  and  which  would  hiurdly  be  tolerated 
in  a  barbarous  country,  is  applauded  to  the  ecbo ;  and  die 
bounding  and  curvetting  of  a  bespangled  nymph,  win  warn 
greetings  from  an  audience  before  whom  the  finrnteiutsof 
a  Garrick  or  a  Kemble,  would  be  displayed  in  vain. 

It  will  not  do  to  urge  as  it  is  daily  utged,  that  the  Duma  is 
unsupported,  because  there  exist  no  great  expcmenta  of  its 
beauties.  True  indeed  it  is  that  the  days  of  the  KeaAles, 
Mid  of  Siddon8,of  Kean  and  of  Toung,  are  passed  away,  afld  iiat 
with  Macready's  retirement  has  gone  out  the  last  gMtand 
shining  light;  but  still  are  left  many  lesser  stars, i^Mdnji 
now  struggling  through  the  obscurity  of  public  indiff»eMe, 
need  but  a  vigorous  breath  of  public  favor,  to  assert  their  ftdl 
and  native  brilliancy,  and  to  illuminate  once  mote  the  pge 
and  spirit  of  the  Bradia. 

Who  that  belield  the  earnest,  e^ger,  yet  attentive  crowds 
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tlimt  thronged  night  after  nigiit,  in  fair  and  foul  weather, 
iix  '<  summer^B  beat,  and  winter's  saow,"  into  the  Theatres 
in.  which  Kemble,  Kean,  and  Cooke,  were  **  cleaviug  the 
general  ear,"  could  have  supposed  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
address  prophetic  when  he  wrote — 

But  who  the  coiniiag  changes  ean  presage, 
And  nark  the  fatare  periods  of  the  stage  ? 
Perhaps  if  skill  shottld  distant  times  explore. 
New  Behns,  new  D'nrfeys,  yet  remain  in  store ; 
Perhaps  where  Lear  has  raved,  and  Hamlet  died. 
On  flying  cars  new  sorcereTs  may  ride  ; 
Perhaps,  (for  who  can  gness  th'  efiects  of  chance  ?) 
Here  Hunt  *  may  box,  or  Mahomet  f  may  dance. 

We  have  witnessed  in  these  days  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
converted  into  an  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  and  that  exhibition 
graced  by  the  presence  of  Royalty,  and  ceiling-walkers,  and  rope- 
dancers,  have  more  than  once  formed  the  chief  attraction  within 
tliose  walls  which  once  echoed  to  the  noblest  utterance  of  the 
noblest  sentiments  that  ever  were  expressed  by  man.  It 
cannot  however  be  denied  that,  however  pure  and  strong  the 
public  appetite fbrDramaticrepresentationsmayatany  timehave 
been,  it  could  not  long  continue  keen  if  there  existed  no  good 
actors ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  any  deficiency  in  this  respect 
at  the  present  time  is  the  result,  and  not  the  cause  of  the 
or  change  of  the  public  taste. 

As  the  supply  of  all  natural  productions  will  in  a  state  of 
nature  generally  equal  the  demand,  so  in  the  dramatic  world, 
the  supply  of  good  actors  would  always  be  full  in  proportion 
to  the  public  requirements  as  indicated  by  the  encouragement 
extended. 

We  cannot  surely  be  called  on  to  admit  that  the  world  is 
daily  deteriorating  in  genius  and  ability,  and  tlial  the  old  cry 
of  modern  inferiority  is  based  on  truth ;  and  not  being  disposed 
to  admit  this,  we  think  that  the  number  of  good  actors  will 
alway  depend,  as  we  have  before  stated,  on  the  public  voice 
and  favor. 

However  great  the  innate  taste  and  turn  of  mind  may  be, 
which  makes  a  man  desire  to  embrace  the  profession  ^  an 
actor,  he   will  only  pause  in  his  course   before  committing 


A  famous  boxer  on  the  stage, 
t  A  celebrated  rope  dancer. 
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himself  to  its  uncertain  existence,  when  he  beoomes  f^ 
luctantly  convinced  that  he  cannot  hope  to  do  much  more 
than  earn  common  subsistence  in  its  pursuit,  and  thai  that 
fame  which  is  the  wished  for  goal  of  genius,  will  never  be 
reached  by  him. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  few  remarks  we  have  conaidefed 
the  Drama,  so  called,  as  represented  wholly  by  its  aerions  pait^ 
and  have  not  taken  into  considerationin  noting  its  decline,  tlie 
position  or  prospects  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Thalia. 

In  truth  we  think  that  in  those  days  the  latter  possess  but 
little  distinctive  character ;  the  efforts  of  the  best  are  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  farce  and  extravaganza,  and  the  days  of 
the  true  comedy  appear  to  have  gone  by.  At  any  time,  how- 
ever,  the  higher  and  nobler  aim  of  the  Drama  was  directed 
through  the  medium  of  serious  plays — and  through  ligbter 
productions  might  occasionally  instruct,  they  were  generally 
calculated  (as  intended,)  simply  to  amuse. 

The  preponderance  of  good  comic,  over  tragic  or  serious 
actors  in  every  theatrical  company,  must  have  struck  cvm 
one  who  has  at  all  considered  the  subject.  This  we  find 
especially  the  case  in  the  present  day,  when  in  the  persons  of 
Charles  Matthews,  Alfred  Wigan,  Buckstone,  and  Eobson,  ve 
can  point  at  least  to  three  first  rate,  each  in  bis  line,  comediaosj 
for  one  good  tragedian. 

With  the  comic  actor  a  great  element  of  success  consists  in 
good  animal  spirits,  gentlemanly  manner  and  address,  aiida 
keen  sense  of  humor;  he  neither  requires  nor  undergoes  tie 
patient  study,  the  severe  intellectual  training,  without  which 
success  in  the  tragic  actor,  is  the  exception  to  the  general 
rule. 

Whether  ^Tunch,"  as  some  think,  is  to  beheld  answerable  for 
a  certain  taste  to  which  we  are  about  to  allude,  or  not,  we  will 
not  undertake  to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  appearance  and 
successful  career  of  that  clever  publication,  brought  out  an  in- 
numerable host  of  what  are  termed  comic  writers,  and 
created  an  appetite  for  productions  whose  only  aim  was  to 
excite  a  laugh  or  at  least  a  smile,  if  not  by  either  their  wit  or 
humor  at  least  by  their  absurdity.  Could  our  dear  Tom  Hood 
have  returned  to  life  and  seen  some  of  these  brochures,  how 
would  the  current  of  his  genial  humor  have  been  chilled,  to 
find  the  powerful  weapons  of  ridicule  wielded  by  such  pnnj 
hands.     How  mean  would  be  his  estimate  of  that  wit,  whoao 
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highest  achievement  would  assist  in  burlesquing  some  grave 
and  venerable  author,  or  in  making  the  history  of  nations 
a  vehicle  for  wretched  puns,  and  bow  would  he  have  stigma- 
tized as  unworthy  of  true  wit  the  miserable  caricatures  of  our 
greatest  Dramatist,  which  men  of  respectable  parts  have  not 
been  ashamed  to  write,  and  actors  of  no  inconsiderable  powers 
to  appear  in. 

The  result  of  this  ill  directed  literature  has  been  that 
audiences  will  now-a*days  barely  tolerate  any  thing  that  is  not 
"  funny/'  and  will  hardly  Hsten  with  patience  to  the  whole  of 
a  serious  play,  and  while  the  Jew  that  Sliakepeare  drew,  even 
respectably  played,  will  be  Ustened  to  if  not  with  impatience, 
at  least  with  apathy,  Shylock  "  travestied"  will  be  rapturously 
received. 

This  is  an  evil  which  will  eventually  cure  itself,  and  we  will 
dismiss  it  with  the  hope  that  the  cure  may  be  as  speedy  as  we 
are  convinced  it  will  be  effectual. 

We  have  said  that  at  present  there  is  a  paucity  of  good 
actors,  and  assuredly  if  the  Dramatic  literature  of  the  country 
were  ten  thousand  times  as  varied  and  extensive  as  it  is,  it 
would  soon  become  a  sealed  volume  to  the  general  public  if 
unillustrated  by  the  genius  of  the  actor.  Thus  we  find  Mr. 
Macready  in  the  report  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  and  from  which  we  have  extracted,  replying  as 
follows  to  the  question : — 

"  Are  the  tragedies  of  Uacine  the  most  attractive  of  the 
Th^tre  Francois?'' 

"  Not  now,  because  Talma  is  no  more." 

**  Generally  speaking,  have  you  not  understood  that  Saciue 
did  not  attract  great  audiences  in  the  Theatre  Fraupois  ?" 

''  It  was  generally  understood  that  the  chef  d'ceuvres  of  Talma 
were  attractive.*' 

'•Then  was  it  Talma  or  Bacine  that  drew  houses?" 

"  Both,  I  should  imagine/'* 

We  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  expect  ever  again  to  see  so 
many  actors  of  the  first  merit  performing  at  the  same  time,  as 
did  our  fathers  some  fifty  years  ago,  when  John  Kemble,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  Edmund  Kean,  and  George  Frederick  Cooke,  formed  a 
constellation  in  the  dramatic  heavens.  Macready  we  look 
upon  as  '^  ultimus  Homanorura,"  for  though  not  as  an  eminent 
actor  contemporary  with  any  of  these  great  names,  he  was  the 
only  actor  in  late  years  who  approached  their  excellence. 

There  is  hardly  any  art  in  which  criticism  is  so  various  and 

P.  135. 
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conflicting  as  in  the  Imtrionie,  but  saTingceitaia  oiiiior  differ- 
ences  of  opinion  of  his  meriU  in  certain  parts,  (be  world  is 
pretty  wdl  agreed  in  girbg  Mr.  Maeraady  a  iiigb  plaoe. 
His  Macbeth  was  indeed  the  realization  of  tlie  port's  fancy. 

From  first  to  last  he  was  indeed  the  Boyal  Thane.    In  kcric, 
in  vom,  in  gesture,  he  was  fironi  dme  to  time  the  ambitioaa  chiefj 
the  treacherous   host,  the  ruthless   murderer,   the    hai^ty 
sovereigD,  the  daring  soldier.    Whatever  objections  aisy  fisTe 
been  justly  ui^d  against  his  style  (if  acting,  thai  it  was  stiff  and 
clogged  with  mannerisms,  the  marks  of  a  caittvated  mind  and 
of  eameststudy  were  always  apparent;  noiapparent  as  detraetiBg 
from  the  illusory  effect,  l)at  apparent  to  tbeattcstive  observer 
who  had  himself  studied  the  part  and  formed  his  own  idea  of 
the  true  mode  of  delineation.  In  Yirginius,  in  Cardinal  Biebdieo, 
in  Lear,  in  Isgo,  and  in  Werner,  Macpttdy  bad  no  rival,  and 
even  the  merit  of  his  acting  was  almost  eclipsed  by  his  fine, 
judicious,  and  tasteful  revival  of  many  of  Shakespeare's  plays  sad 
of  oUier  dramatic  productions  which  had  undeservedly  fallen 
into  oblivion.  How  those  revivals  contrast  with  others  of  a  more 
modern  date  many  of  our  readers  fully  feel.  The  very  fhj  ixISk 
printed  under  Mr.  Macready's  directions  were  simple  aonounee. 
mentsof  the  performances  and  performersi  unadorned^  or  rsther 
not  disfigured,  with  elaborate  descriptioiis  of  the  scenes  to  be 
proented,  and  glowing  promises  of  eraiificationto  the  audienoe 
which  should  assemble.    With  a  determinatiaa  honocabls  ia 
the  highest  degree  to  his  private  character  and  prindpks  Mr. 
Macready,  in  spite  of  aU  opposition,  suppressed  both  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  suosequently  BtDrury4ane,the  nuisanee  of  the  sa- 
loons, which  had  hitherto  beenlooked  nponas  anesaontialeleracnt 
inmanagerialfuccesB.  Well  aware  of  the&ctthatonegood  actor 
amongst  an  indifferent  company  only  adds  to  the  sense  of 
disappointment  which  must  be  experienced  at  each  represen* 
tation,  Mr.  Macready's  first  step  was  to  bring  about  him  a 
really  good  company,  and  accordingly  we  find  at  Govent  Gardea 
Theatre,  ^*  Othello"  produced  with  the  following  cast,  in  Nov., 
1838. 


Othello 

••• 

Mr.  J.  Yandenhoff 

lago 

• . .  • 

Mr.  Macready 

Caasio 

Mr  Anderson 

Emilia 

••• 

Mrs.  Warner 

Desdemona  ... 

••• 

Miss  Hekc  Faudt 
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Itfr.  Macfead/s  self-denial,  vhioh  hereplaoes  him  in  the  second 
oliaracter,  was  still  more  folly  exemplified  at  Drury  Lane,  where 
he  sobsequently  Bpi)eared  as  Friar  Lawreoeei  a  fourth-rate 
cbaraoter. 

II  was  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  that  Maoready  revived  with 
great  beauty  and  exquisite  taste^  Handel's  ''Aoisand  Galatea" — 

Polyphemus  ....  H.PIiiUpps  i      Acis       ,.«  Miss  J.  Hortoii 
Sh^nerd      *••    B.  Allen      |      Gahtea  ...  MissE.  Somer 

aTid  reftited  the  e(mimon  opinion  that  the  **  serenata''  is  not 
sDited  fot  theatrical  representation. 

In  the  whole  conrse  of  Mr.  Macready's  manageroent^  at 
GovenI  Garden  and  at  Drury  Lane  there  wa«  di^layed  the  same 
oonsnimnmte  taste,  the  satue  judieious  skill,  and  the  same  self 
abn^tion  which  nmved  so  plainly  his  real  devotion  to  the 
neglected  cause  of  the  Drama.  Though  we,  in  common  with 
the  public,  must  regret  his  retirement  from  the  stage,  we  cannot 
but  rejoice  that  he  has  retired  while  health  and  years  are  left 
him  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  well  won  fortune,  carrying  with 
him  the  highest  reputation  as  an  actor,  and  au  unblemiahed 
character  as  a  man. 

Irish  soil  has  always  been  prolific  in  the  productioii  of  eminent 
actors,  and  not  the  least  it  has  produced  is  a  native  of  Dublin, 
Mr.  Gustavus  Brooke. 

Since  Macready's  retirement  Mr,  Brooke  must  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  first  actor  on  the  stage,  superior  to  ^1  others  in 
most  parts  and  transcendently  beyond  them,  in  some.  His 
Othello  is  wholly  unapproachable  by  any  living  actor,  and  we 
doubt  if  there  was  ever  a  finer  portrait  represent^  of  the 
Moor. 

The  effect  is  lieigl^tened  by  the  advantages  of  a  sonorous  voaoe, 
ahandsome  ande^pressive  countenance,  and  a  good  cairiage  and 
figure.  His  exculpatory  speech  in  Othello  is  the  embodiaaent 
of  manly  troth  and  open  candour,  and  the  gradual  diange  £rom 
confiding  trustfulness  to  dark  jealous  suspicion,  is  finely  marked 
in  Mr  Brooke's  representation.  In  the  scene  in  which  by  lago's 
art,  Cassio  has  became  intoxicated  and  fights  with  Montano,  and 
the  gates  suddenly  open  and  Othello  appeaw,  Mr.  Brooke  with 
his  scimitar  in  hand  looks  as  if  a  cubit  had  been  added  to  his 
height,  and  as  if  with  one  blow  of  his  crooked  sword  he  could 
annihilate  Cassio  and  the  rest,    l^e  expression  of  las  flaming 
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eyes  gleaming  from  his  dusky  skin  is  terrible,  and  the  brdkeo 
yet  firm  tone  in  which  he  addresses  Cassio,  *^  Cassio,  I  love 
thee^  but  never  more  be  officer  of  mine/'  are  finely  expressive  of 
the  struggle  of  duty  with  affection. 

But  it  is  in  the  latter  scenes  that  Mr.  Brooke's  chiefest 
excellence  is  shown.  Then  the  workings  of  his  ooantenanee 
are  painfully  true  to  nature ;  at  one  moment  with  fury  in 
his  eves,  and  tortured  to  madness  by  lago's  iiisinnatioDs, 
he  seizes  him  by  the  throaty  and  threatens  him  with  frightful 
vengeance  if  he  fails  to  establish  Desdemona's  guilt;  at 
another  he  implores  him  in  heartbroken  .tones  to  imw  him 
the  worst  at  once,  to  satisfy  his  suspicions^  and  end  the 
frightful  state  of  suspense ;  and  when  at  last  convinced, 
as  he  thinks,  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  how  forcibly  does  he 
realize  the  outraged  feelings  of  the  husband,  who  having 
loved  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  African  origin,  now  hates 
with  equal  intensity.  Mr.  Brooke's  Sir  Giles  Overreach  is 
also  a  performance  of  great  power  and  genius,  and  his 
Shy  lock  and  Richelieu  are  full  of  originality  and  vigour. 

America  has  not  as  yet  produced  as  many  actors  of  genius 
as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  country  where  people 
possess  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  taste.  One  only  has  appeared 
in  these  countries  whose  talents  anpear  above  the  commoa. 
Mr  Forrest's  King  Lear  is  certainly  a  great  success,  llis 
making  up,  to  use  a  theatrical  phrase,  is  excellent,  and  the 
palsy  of  age  which  agitates  his  limbs  is  simulated  with 
wonderful  skill.  In  the  scene  in  which  he  pronounces  the 
awful  curse  upon  his  undutiful  daughter,  Goneril,  Mr.  Forrest 
seemed  at  first  bewildered,  and  as  if  doubtful  of  his  hearing, 
and  when  at  last  convinced  of  the  reality  of  her  rebellion, 
he  sank  upon  his  knees  and  with  upraised  trembling  hands, 
andstreaming  hoary  locks,  but  with  thrilling  voice  and  accent, 
invoked  the  most  awful  denunciation  which  ever  issued  from 
mortal  lips,  in  a  manner  wliich  curdled  the  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  listeners. 

In  no  part  of  the  play,  even  when  his  senses  having 
forsaken  him,  he  sits  on  the  ground,  discoursing  with  Mad 
Tom,  did  Mr.  Forrest  allow  his  audience  to  forget  that  he 
was  still  a  king,  nor  forfeit  one  jot  of  the  true  kingly  dignity  ; 
and  when  asserting  that  dignity  in  reply  to  Gloster,  he 
throws  off  for  an  instant  the  burthen  of  years  which  bad 
bent  his  shoulders  and  bowed  his  head,  and  drawing  himsdf 
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tip  to  bis  full  majestic  height,  mih.  what  glorious  state  did 
lie  prouounce  the  words,  *^Aye,  every  inch  a  king !" 

If  it  be  true  that  a  good  name  is  in  itself  a  possession,  Mr. 
Charles  Kean  is  rich  by  the  reflection  of  a  great  name.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  if  Edmund  Kean  had  never  trod  the  stage, 
though  Charles  might  have  been  an  actor,  he  would  hardly 
have  been  the  Charles  Kean  of  the  present  day.  We  are 
told  that  he  but  vainly  tries  the  player's  province,  who  wants 
deportment,  voice  and  eye.  In  two  of  these  requisites  at  least 
Mr.  Kean  is  sadly  deficient,  and  though  he  certainly  possesses 
a  brilliant  eye,  this  hardly  soi&ces  to  make  a  great  actor, 
and  it  certainly  has  not  made  a  great  actor  of  Mr.  Charles 
Kean. 

We  do  not  even  think  that  as  an  illustrator  and  reviver 
he  has  achieved  any  great  success.  Gorgeous  scenery,  splendid 
costumes,  and  classical  and  correct  paraphernalia,  may  please 
the  eye  and  even  win  the  qualified  praise  of  the  critic  ; 
but  unenlivened  by  the  breath  of  genius,  the  whole  is  flat,  stale 
and  unprofitable,  a  splendid  pageant  indeed,  but  nothing  more. 

We.  have  heard  with  surprise  and  not  unmiugled  with 
regret,  the  prevalent  rumor  that  the  Queen  contemplates  con- 
ferring the  honor  of  knighthood  on  Mr.  Kean.  We  say  we 
have  heard  this  rumor  with  regret,  because  we  believe  that 
Mr.  Kean,  whatever  his  merits  as  an  actor,  is  an  estimable 
and  worthy  private  character,  and  we  would  not  wish  to  see 
him  made  ridiculous  by  any  such  proceeding. 

Those,  certainly,  we  cannot  consider  Mr.  Kean^s  best 
friends  who  urge  his  claims  to  this  distinction.  Such  a 
course  can  but  lead  to  an  examination  of  Mr.  Kean's  histronic 
powers,  and  a  comparison  of  these  powers  with  those  of 
other  actors,  such  as  caq.  hardly  prove  flattering  to  Mr.  Kean 
if  impartially  instituted. 

If  Mr.  Kean  can  found  no  claim  to  be  distinguished  in 
this  way,  upon  his  professional  merits,  the  excellence  of  his 
domestic  and  private  character  can  furnish  none.  Were  they 
allowed  to  do  so,  every  supernumerary  in  his  company  whose 
life  and  manners  are  irreproachable  would  be  a  candidate  for 
knightly  honors,  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  Mr.  Kean 
stands  immeasurably  above  every  other  actor  of  the  day  in 
ability  and  genius,  6r  that  at  least  he  has  rendered  some 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  service  to  the  Drama  of  the  country, 
it  would  be  an  insult  and  a  slight  to  every  man  of  his  pro- 
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fnsion  whom  the  worid  acknowledges  as  hia  sapoioiy  and 
those  are  iK>t  a  tew,  ao  to  distingaiah  him. 

So  far  from  being  averse  to  the  conferring  of  diatincfaoiis  on 
men  of  genius  and  intelleoti  we  think  thai  aoeh  disthictioiis 
are  bestowed  far  too  charily  and  niggardly  in  these  coantrie>, 
in  which  the  possession  of  wealth  generally  constitatea  the 
strongest  claim  to  honor  and  respect ;  bot  in  proportion  as  the? 
are  more  scantily  bestowed^  they  will  probably  be  priaed,  and, 
on  this  account,  the  claim  of  the  recipient  ^onld  beesfeabliabed 
beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  or  dispute. 

Again  we  say  we  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Mr.  Kean  as 
a  gentleman  and  member  of  society,  and  wish  him  the  fullert 
measore  of  saitable  reward,  but  we  must  lose  every  inkling  of 
taste  and  judgment  before  we  can  consent  to  place  him  in  the 
highest  rank  as  an  actor,  (Mr  to  oonfer  a  distinotton  upon  fain 
as  such,  which  would  be  a  taeit  slight  on  men  whom  we  most 
always  consider  as  infinitely  his  anperiors* 

With  regard  to  the  a^resses  who  at  present  grace  oar 
boards,  we  shall  not  bo  guilty  of  the  ungallant  aasertion  that 
we  like  none  of  them,  bot  we  will  go  so  far  as  to  s^  that, 
since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Warner,  we  have  not  aeen  an  mdn» 
on  the  stage  who  can  play  Lady  Macbeth  as  we  think  itskonld 
be  played.  Miss  Charlotte  Cnshman  comes  nearest  to  oar 
notion  of  this  character;  but  we  will  not  pause  to  state  in.  hor 
many  ways  she  disappoints  us.  This  lady's  performance  of 
"  Meg  Merrilies/'  in  "  Guy  Mannering/'  is  a  wonderfnl  spe- 
cimen of  physical  power  ana  force,  but  her  frequent  aasumptua 
of  such  characters  as  Ion  and  Romeo  associates  her  name  in 
our  ideas  rather  with  a  masculine  than  feminine  character. 

Those  who  think  that  consummate  art  and  akiU^  joined  with 
judgment  and  taste,  form  a  first  rate  actress,  wiU  always  be 
warm  admirers  of  Miss  Helen  Faucit ;  bot  for  ourselves  ve 
think  tliat  one  flash  of  brilliant  genius,  one  toudi  of  nature, 
is  worth  all  that  art,  and  study^  and  careful  training  can  effect. 
Well  studied  glances,  skilful  modulations  of  voices  '^  wreathed 
pmiles,''  and  graceful  movements,  must  pbase  the  ear  and  tjt ; 
but  to  touch  the  heart,  to  open  up  and  to  set  flowing  the  se- 
cret springs  of  thought  and  feeling,  something  more  is  needed, 
and,  for  us  at  least,  that  something  is  wanting  in  Misa  Helen 
Faucit. 

Nevertheless,  and  bating  a  little,  we  had  almost  said,  a&c* 
tation.  Miss  Faucii*s  "  Rosalind/'  and  her  "  Julia,"  in  tk 
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**  Hunohbaek/'^  a?e  perfotmanoes  of  great  skill,  and  we  oaonot 
^vonder  that  she  hasenlbted  amoug  her  admirera  many  persons 
of  jntdlect  and  taste. 

Srery  jplay-goer  has  had  reasoni  from  time  to  time,  to  com- 
plain of  the  great  deficiency,  at  almost  e?eiy  theatre,  of  even 
tol«raUe  actora  to   support  the  leading  performers.      This 
no  donbt,  may  be  in  part  owing  to  the  personal  vanity  which  is 
said  to  be  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Thespian  body»  and 
^liich  induces  an  actor  whose  talenta  rise  in  the  least  degree 
beyond  those  of  his  companions,  to  disdain  a  position  at  all 
subordinate,  and  to  prefer  leading  in  the  smallest  and  meanest 
t  o  following  in  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  theatre.    Tliis, 
as  we  have  said,  may  be  partly  the  cause  of  this  great  defect ; 
bat  may  not  something  also  be  dae  to  the  enormous  salaries 
demancled  and  paid  to  leading  performers,  which  drain  the 
treasury  of  the  principal  part  of  ita  contents,  and  leaves  but  a 
scan^  provision  for  the  numerous  auxiliaries. 

Vft  will  not  yield  to  any  person  in  our  desire  to  reward 
aunply,  and  even  generously,  the  exertions  of  genius^  not  alone 
with  prsise,  but  with  more  sterling  payment ;  but  we  know 
thai,  some  fifty  years  ago,  men  whose  compeers  the  world  has 
yet  to  see,  were  content  with  salaries  from  which  the  ''  stars" 
of  modem  day§  would  turn  with  contempt.    Thus  we  find 

John  Philip  Kemble,  as  actor  and 

manager,  in  receipt  of  ...      £66  14s.  Od.  per  week. 

Geo.  Frederick  Cooke 
John  Johnstone 
Charles  Quick 
J.  Pawcett  ••• 

J.  8.  Munden 
Charles  Bannister 

Contrast  these  with 
Mrs.  Nisbett  receiving  ..,         ^9     9     9     per  night. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Butler     ... 
Miss  Ellen  Tree 
Tyrone  Power  ...  ...       120     0     0     per  week. 

W.  C.  Macready 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kcan 

It  is  plain  that  demands  sucli  as  salaries  like  these,  must 
entail  upon  the  manager's  funds  the  necessity  of  strict  economy 
in  the  payment  of  the  less  attractive,  though  more  permanently 
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useful,  members  of  the  theatrical  corps,  and  the  reduction  of 
their  salaries  to  so  low  a  scale  as  must  inevitably  induce  tixm 
to  seek  some  smaller  space,  where  the  diminutive  stature  of 
their  fellow  actors  may  exalt  their  own  height  to  that  of  gknk 

Again,  we  cannot  help  thinking  tliat  some  portion  of  tbe 
existence  of  this  abuse  has  had  its  origin  in  the  diseased 
Italian  opera  mania.  The  incredible  sums  paid  to  fordgn 
singers,  naturally  excited  the  hopes  and  desires  of  Britbk 
actors,  who  fairly  enongh  considered  that  they  had  as  good  a 
claim  upon  the  gullibility  of  their  countrymen,  as  people  of 
another  nation.  But  they  have  been  forced  after  all  to  foUov 
at  a  respectful  distance,  and  they  have  received  from  the  ma- 
nagers, as  the  managers  have  received  from  the  public,  a  vm 
different  rate  of  payment  from  that  which  characterizes  lUlbn 
singers  and  Italian  opera-houses.  While  the  prices  of  admis- 
sion to  the  ordinary  theatres  have  never  risen  to  extovagance, 
those  of  the  opera-houses  have  reached  an  almost  iabukos 
height :  many  of  the  double  boxes  on  the  grand  tier  of  Her 
Majesty's  theatre  have  cost  £8000 ;  in  April,  1847,  £4000 
was  paid  for  one  on  the  pit  tier.  From  £800  to  £500  a  Tear 
for  a  box,  or  £40  for  a  stall,  entitled  the  tenant  to  admissio& 
on  but  two  nights,  Tuesdays,  and  Saturdays,  in  each  week. 

When  we  reflect  that  these  enormous  sums  are  lavished  on 
foreigners,  whose  insolence,  and  contempt  of  those  on  whom 
they  grow  rich,  are  only  equalled  by  the  folly  of  their  patroii>, 
we  can  hardly  restrain  our  indignation.  Genius  and  intellect, 
the  fancy  of  the  dramatist  and  the  realization  of  the  Mdor, 
the  winged  thoughts  and  words  that  bum,  pronounced  vitli 
all  the  grace  and  beanty  that  can  lend  another  charm  to  the 
creations  of  the  poet,  are  alike  unheeded  and  contemned :  and, 
where  our  forefathera  would  have  knelt  and  worahipped,  we, 
in  our  modern  refinement,  pass  without  a  reverence. 

And  oh  I  wives  and  daughters  of  English  aristocracy,  is 
all  your  boasted  modesty,  all  your  vaunted  purity,  but  a  ma^k 
and  a  pretence  ?  Will  you  turn  with  loathing  eyes  from  the 
wretched  victim  of  vice,  when  you  pass-  her  in  the  public  wa?, 
and  yet  gaze  with  ardent  glance  upon  her  representative,  when 
decked  in  histrionic  garb  she  glides  before  you,  the  ^'  Traviata'' 
of  the  Italian  opera. 

Haze,  ye  guardians  of  the  public  morals,  with  the  ^ng 
arm  of  the  law,  raze  to  the  ground  those  petty  haunts  of  crime 
and  sin,  in  which  the  young  outcast  learns  his  nightly  lesson  of 
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immoTalit^  and  theft;  approach  even  the  temple,  or  that  which 
ought  to  be  the  temple  of  the  drama,  and  watch  with  lynx- 
eyed  vigilance  every  movement  within  its  walls;  and  if,  iu 
spite  of  licensers  and  censors,  vice  shall  dare  to  teach  her  les- 
sons on  its  stage,  drive  out  its  occupants,  and  close  its  doors^ 
and  boast,  with  sweet  complacency,  how  carefully  a  paternal 
government  guards  the  purity  of  England's  humbler  sons  and 
daughters. 

fiot  stay  your  progress  here,  and  presume  not  to  invade  the 
hallowed  precincts  of  that  august  dwelling  in  which  fashion 
holds  her  court;  dare  not  to  censure  that  which  Boyalty 
stamps  with  its  approval ;  retire — ere  even  your  accustomed 
eves  and  ears  be  shocked  to  sec  and  hear  the  prurient  things 
that  here  are  gazed  upon  witliout  aversion,  and  heard  without 
a  blush.  Well  has  one  who  soon  will  rise  and  push  from  their 
stools  many  a  more  pretentious  bard,  well  and  strongly,  but 
not  too  strongly,  has  he  sung — 

Just  now,  the  flower  of  England  made  a  crown, 
To  garland  whoredom's  apotheosis ; 
Bevelling  in  unhallowed  light  of  eves 
Upon  the  wanton's  glance  and  wicked  grace. 
All  honeyed  with  warm  witchery  of  sin  ; 
Circe-enchanted  with  lewd  sorceries 
That  slide  into  the  whitest  sanotnaries ; 
Befoul  the  palace  chambers,  precious-lined. 
And  canker  all  the  virgin  flower  of  life, 
rthe  delicate  sweetness  of  its  budding  time  !* 

In  the  face  of  every  discouraging  fact,  we  have  consolation 
in  the  belief  that  the  taste  of  the  middle  classes  is  not  yet 
wholly  vitiated.  They  are  fortunately  restrained  by  pecuniary 
considerations  from  imitating  the  follies  of  the  higher  orders, 
and,  saving  that  inordinate  love  for  merely  "  funny''  enter- 
tainments, to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  they  possess  a 
great  deal  of  sound  judgment,  and  of  due  appreciation  of 
sterling  merit.  It  needs  but  little  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  right  course,  and  we  think  there  is  hope  that,  in  time, 
the  little  will  be  accomplished.  We  have  been  often  struck 
by  the  number,  respectability,  and  apparent  intelligence  and 
taste  of  those  who  frequent  such  of  the  public  concerts  at 
which  good  music  is  afl'orded  at  a  moderate  price. 

♦  "Craigcrook  Castle, **  by  Gerald  Massy,  page  19. 
57 
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The  favor  with  which  such  entertaioments  are  reccmd 
is  an  omen  of  great  promise  and  hope,  that  by  dcgfws  the 
taste  of  the  middle  classes  will  assert  its  own  puritr,  and  in- 
sist on  providing  for  itself  amusements  which  wiU  combine 
intellect  and  "  mind''  with  mere  relaxation. 

We  often,  however,  see  the  wholesome  tnflnence  of  enter* 
tainments,  such  as  the  concerts  we  have  allnded  to,  gfeailj 
lessened  by  the  injudicious  selection  of  the  music.  We  sbaO, 
doubtless,  be  highly  pleased,  if  the  time  ever  arrives  when 
the  great  body  of  the  public  will  take  unmixed  del^t  in  li»> 
teninsr  to  what  is  commonly  called  chssical  masic,  and  will 
have  learned  to  appreciate  all  the  beauties  of  more  eUbonte 
compositions;  but  this  eflfect,  if  ever  arrived  at,  moat  be 
reached  by  degrees,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  disgusting  many 
altogether  by  placing  before  them  at  the  first,  what  is  above 
their  comprehension. 

Our  first  effort  must  be  to  generate  a  pore  taste,  and  we 
will  effect  this  most  readily  and  effectually  by  firrt  toachiug 
the  heart  and  engaging  the  affections ;  sueb  music,  then,  as 
appeals  to  every  heart,  and  makes  every  bosom  throb  with 
sympathy,  sung  rather  with  pathos  and  feeling  than  with 
science,  is  first  to  be  provided.  We  have  often  amused  oar- 
selves  with  sketching  in  our  mind  a  aeries  of  progvammes  for 
public  concerts  to  be  given  in  every  large  city  at  stated  periods 
of  the  year,  for  which  the  best  singers,  who  could  be  engaged 
on  terms  commensurate  with  a  moderate  scale  of  prices  for 
admiaaion,  should  be  engaged. 

Instead  of  long  Italian  scenas  we  would  desire  to  hafc 
English  ballads,  of  which  the  stock  is  abundantly  large  to 
supply,  without  undue  repetition,  at  least  a  dooen  of  tbeoe 
eoncerts,  which,  to  gain  the  desired  end,  and  prevent  advan- 
tage being  taken  for  private  gain  of  the  public  favor,  should 
be  under,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  control  and  patronage 
of  the  city  authorities. 

If  in  addition  to  merely  giving  in  the  programmes  the 
titles  of  the  songs  and  the  names  of  the  writers  and  composen, 
(a  matter  very  oi'teo  most  erroneously  arranged),  a  short  me- 
moir of  each  of  the  latter  were  subjoined,  in  the  way  ve  are 
about  to  suggest,  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  a  simple 
form  would  be  conveyed  to  the  audiences,  many  of  whom  on 
their  return  home  would  be  set  enquiring  and  reading  about 
these  writers  and  composers,  and  anxious  again  to  hear  more 
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of  their  pfodactions.  This  scheme  may  be  deemed,  and  per- 
haps is,  Utopian,  but  we  can  hardly  convey  isnfiSciently  strongly 
our  sense  of  its  advantage;  and  while  schemes  for  popular 
edTMaiion  are  so  rife«  it  would  at  least  furnish  one,  by  whieh 
some  knowledge,  not  altogether  useless,  would  be  conveyed 
in  a  pleasing  form,  and,  htfdly  less  important,  a  pure  musical 
taBte  would  become  widely  diffused.  We  will  then  suppose 
Ail  efficient  band,  and  a  set  of  singers  consisting  of  a  soprano, 
or  two,  a  pair  of  tenors,  and  one  or  two  basses,  and  if  easily 
procurable,  a  counter  tenor  and  contralto  would  be  found  an 
acquisition  for  harmonized  pieces,  and  we  would  suggest  a 
programme  something  in  the  following  form : — 

PART  THE  FIB  ST. 
Overiwre — Masaniello — Aubef. 

(Short  accouat  of  the  Composer  and  his  principal  works). 

Sang^^^here  the  Bee  Sucks — Written  by  Shakespeare,  composed 

by  Dr.  Arne. 
(A  short  account  of  Shakespeare^s  songs  as  scattered  through  his 

plajs,  and  Memoir  of  Dr.  Arne  as  before). 
€^ifie — Sleep,  Gentle  Lady — Written  by  J.  R.  Planche^  composed  by 

Sir  Henry  Bishop 

(Memoir  as  before). 

iSaag'— Bonifie  Dundee — Scotch  Ballad. 

Dueti — Love    in     thine    Eyes-^Oomposed    by  William    Jackson 
(Exeter). 

(Memoir). 

^t>fi^— The  Last  Man — Written  by  Thomas  Campbell,  Composed  by 
Wimam  li.  Ooilcott. 

(Memorr). 
Trio — 0  Lady  Fair  I*— Written  and  Composed  by  Thomas  Moore. 
(Memoir). 

PART  THE  SECOND. 

OMrhir«^WiIliam  Tell— Rossini. 

(A  short  aeeoimt  of  the  Composer,  and  of  his  principal  works,  and 
in  particular  of  William  Tell.) 

Diieti — Tell  me  where  is  Fancy  bred — Written  by   Shakespeare, 
Oonposed  by  Sir  John  Stevenson. 
(Memoir). 

St/wr— The   Thorn — Ascribed   to    Robert   Bnrns^    Composed    by 
WilHam  Shield. 

(Memoir). 
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(72ef— Sigh  no  more  Ladies — Words  by  Shakespeare,  Composed  h^ 
Steevens. 

(Memoir). 

Song^The  Backs  of  Allan  water—Written  bj  M.  G.  Levis,  Cira. 

posed  by  Mrs.  Bland. 

(Memoir), 

JDuett-^The  Convent  Bell— Written  and  Composed  by  Dibdin;  iroB 

the  farce  of  The  Padlock, 

(Memoir). 

Song-^The   White   Squall— Written   by   A.   Johns,   Composed  b» 
George  Barker. 

Song  and  Chorus — Rule  Britannia — Written  by  James  Thomsca, 
Composed  by  Dr.  Ame. 
(Memoir). 

We  have  here  a  selection  of  music,  for  only  two  pieces  d 
which,  and  those  insiramental,  we  are  indebted  to  foieign 
composers,  and  which  selection  we  will  venture  to  say  vill 
afford  unmixed  delight  to  any  audience,  save  to  that  part  which 
may  consist  of  those  affected  dilletanti,  who  would  prononoce 
it  vulgar,  and  who  pretend  to  think  nothing  worth  listeniog 
to,  except  Italian  and  German  music. 

Owingto  the  too  frequent  culpable  omission,  in  thepeifornuBce 
of  Shakspeare's  plays,  of  the  songs  therein  introduced,  maoj 
of  those  whom  we  would  wish  shoiif  d  form  a  part  of  our 
imaginary  audience,  would  be  surprised  to  hear  of  Shakspeare's 
songs,  and  would  be  still  more  surprised  to- hear  hov  ezqai- 
sitely  those  songs  have  been  set  tp  music  by  different  hands, 
lu  fact,  several  concerts  could  be  given  of  music  oon^stiog 
solely  of  Sbakespeare^s  songs.  In  addition  to  those  we  hst 
inserted  in  our  programme,  we  need  only  mention  Dr. 
Arne's  music  to  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,'*  '*Blow,  blow, 
thou  Winter  Wind," and  "  Whendwsies  pied/'  Dr.  Cooke'5 
"Hark  the  Lark,''  Shield^  "O  Happy  Fair/*  Sr 
Henry  Bishop's  exquisite  **  Come  o*er  the  Brook,  Bessie,'' 
Purcell's  "Come  unto  those  Yellow  Sands/'  and  "Full Fa- 
thom  Five." 

We  cannot  account  for  the  apparent  disinclination  manifested 

by   many  of  our  siugers,  to  sing  English  music  even  at  cod- 

.  certs,  at  which  they  must  be  well  aware,  the  audience  is 

comprised  of  that  class  which  would  most  appreciate  the  simple 

touching  ballad,  in  whigh  Euglib'h  music  is  so  ricli.    Mr. 
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Sitns  Reeves,  indeed,  is  a  great  and  glorious  exception  to  this 

rale.     Possessing  one  of  the  finest  voices  that  has  been  heard 

iti   Great  Britain  these  many  vears,    he  appears  to  take  a 

becoming  and  creditable  pride  in  exerting  that  voice  in  the 

illustration  of  the   music  of  his  native  country,  and  we  are 

satisfied  that  the  attention  and  delight  with  which  he  is  heard 

^<>ii  those  occasions,  forms  no  small  part  of  his  reward.    No 

-living  singer  can  at  all  approach  the  excellence  of  his  "  Death 

of  Nelson/*  "Bay  of  Biscay,"  "  Come  if  you  Dare,"  and  ^'Pretty 

Jane ;"  this  last,   one  of  the   sweetest   compositions  of  the 

sweetest  of  English  composers :  he  has  indeed  but  just  gone 

from  amongst  us,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  errors  of 

his  life,  we  have  no  concern  with  any  thing  but  his  reputation 

as  a  composer  of  truly  English  character,  a  reputation  that 

will  endure,  as  long  as  taste  shall  guide  or  beauty  charm. 

The  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  public,  with  reference 
to  position  and  seeing  and  hearing  with  ease,  appear  to  have 
been  always  too  little  regarded  in  our  theatres.      However 
attractive  the  performance,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  man  who  has 
sat  out  that  performance  in  painful  constriction,  with  strained 
and'  twisted  neck  and  unsupported  back,  will  be  in  a  very 
favorable  mood  for  returning  on  another  night.       He  will 
certainly  prefer  his  book  and  fireside  to  the  most  tempting 
bill  of  fare,   submitted  under  such  circumstances.       As  in 
every  thing  else,  a  judicious  medium  in  the  size  of  our  theatres 
ought  to  be  observed,  and  were   this  and   a  due   regard  to 
ventilation  more  studied,  we  should  neither  shiver  in  the  vast 
desert  of  the  lai^e  nor  broil  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the 
litUe  theatre.      The  great  objection  to  a  very  large  theatre 
lies  in  the  necessity  which  its  size  entails  upon  the  actor  of 
straining  his  voice,  in  order  to  cause  it  to  be  distinctly  heard, 
and   it  is  obvious  how  much  this  must  interfere  with  the 
finest  efforts  of  tone  and  modulation,  the  quick  whisper,  the 
hurried  question  the  suppressed  emotion.      Considering,  too, 
the   economical   style  of  lighting  adopted  in   general  in  our 
theatres,  it  is  manifest  that  the   occupant  of  the  upper  or 
middle  galleries,  or  eveu  of  the  upper  boxes,  especially  of  the 
back  seats  in  tliesc,  must,  from  sheer  distance,  be  unable  to 
distinguish  accurately  the  faces  of  the  performers :  certainly 
not  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  catch  those  workings  of  the 
countenance,  those  nice   shades  of    expression,  which  often 
constitute  the  most  eloquent  parts  of  speech.      In  the  small 
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•theatre^  on  the  other  hand,  the  andienoe  is  in  danger  of  Mciog 
and  hearing  too  moch,  and  of  having  the  iUnsioit  of  the  scene 
somedoies  rndely  dispelled,    bj  Diok^s  move  energetie  than 

Eolite  adjuradon  to  Tom,  his  brother  scene-shifier  fadiindl,  or 
7  the  prompter's  suggestive  hint  The  "  making  op**  of  the 
faces  of  the  different  performers  is  also  sobjected  to  too  near 
a  scrutinv,  and  the  old  man's  wrinkles,  and  the  jonng  ladies' 
roses,  betray  their  artificial  origin;  the  splendor  of  the 
decorations  and  dresses  fades  into  their  originu  fofl  and  tinsc^ 
and  the  stage  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  fair  booth  or  fkgm* 
After  having  visited  more  than  once  every  theatre  in  London, 
it  is  a  source  of  some  gratification  and  pride  to  na  to  be  ahle 
to  say  with  truth  that  we  did  not  find  one  of  then  soperior 
in  any  respeet  (save  splendor  of  decontion)  to  onr  own  ia 
Hawkins*  Street.  There  are  some  respects  indeed  in  m\iA 
the  most  pretentious  of  the  London  theatres  cannot,  for  aa 
instent,  be  compared  with  it,  and  one  very  impoitant  matter,  is 
that  of  common  civility  from  the  attendants. 

As  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  the  first  enqoiiy  made  of 
a  visitor  to  the  bones  of  the  London  theatresi  by  the  box 
opener,  is  ^'do  you  want  a  bill?''  This  appears  no  donbt  s 
civil  and  indeed  attentive  enquiry  at  first  sight,  and  mssf  s 
^'green  stranger^'  replies,  with  bland  courtesy  and  tbaob  fcr 
the  attention,  that  he  is  supplied,  and  appends  to  his  leplf, 
a  request  to  be  introduced  into  a  box.  Marvellons  to  relate, 
the  boxes  which  up  to  this  moment  presented  a  b^gaiiy 
account  of  empty  rows,  suddenly  become  occupied,  if  not  bodily, 
at  least  in  the  miud's  eye  of  the  opener,  with  au  anay  of 
visitors,  and  he  really  has  not  a  seat  disengaged,  ^exoept  in  s 
fourth  or  fifth  row.''  Our  bucolic  friend,  amaaed  and  silenced 
but  hardly  convinced,  sinks  into  the  retired  position  assigned 
to  him,  whence  during  the  evening,  he  vainly  tries  to  obtsin 
a  distinct  view  of  either  audience  or  actors,  and  returns  home 
breathing  many  a  vow  to  be  earlier  in  the  field  the  next  time 
he  goes  to  the  play. 

As  a  reverse  of  this  picture  we  will  suppose  the  enquiry  as 
to  the  Bill,  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  either  through  sad 
experience  of  the  dire  neoessity,or  as  aforesaid,  in  innocent  sim- 
plicity, a  shilling  tendered  in  payment.  The  coin  is  speedily 
consigned  to  its  proper  depository,  by  the  now  nimble  attend- 
ant, in  whom  on  this  occasion,  paradoxically,  though  changed, 
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find  '*  DO  cbange,'*  and  who  springs  with  alacrity  to  the  door 
of  the  best  box  and  ushers  the  visitor,  with  many  a  banging  flap 
of  the  seats^  into  the  front  rowj  where^  if  of  a  bashful  dispositionj 
\\^  seats  himself  hastily,  conscious  of  the  observant  eyes  of  the 
pit,  and  presently  perhaps,  in  his  confusion^  applies  to  his  glow* 
i  tig  countenance,  in  lieu  of  his  pocket-handkerchief,  the  very 
bill  which  has  been  his  passport,  and  streaks  his  face  in  every 
direction  with  the  fresh  ink. 

Certainly  we  manage  these  things  better  in  Dublin^  where  to 
secure  the  possession  of  a  particular  seat,  it  must  really 
and  bon&  fide  be  previously  engaged,  and  a  voucher  obtained, 
a  corresponding  voucher  being  pinned  or  fastened  to  the  seat 
bespoken.  No  person  who  is  unable  to  produce  the  voucher 
will  be  permitted  to  take  possession  of  the  seat,  but  the  pri- 
vilege only  lasts  till  the  conclusion  of  the  first  act,  after  which 
every  person  is  equally  entitled  to  accommodation. 

We  have  seen  this  pretext  of  all  the  good  seats  being  en- 
gaged, made  the  means  of  extorting  many  shillings  and  siz*- 
pences  in  the  upper  boxes  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  by  a  liveried 
ruffian  (we  feel  constrained  to  use  the  word)  who  by  his  inso- 
lence and  mross  rudeness  to  even  the  female  paii  of  the 
visitors,  nearly  roused  our  Irish  blood  info  knocking  him  down. 
True,  the  audience  in  the  upper  boxes  at  the  time  we  speak  of 
were  not  of  the  "  gentlest  blood,"  but  they  were  respectable 
and  well  conducted,  and  were  as  fully  entitled  to  poUteness 
and  attention  from  the  servants  of  the  Theatre  as  the  highest 
in  the  hand. — How  such  a  state  of  things  is  suffered  to 
exist,  when  its  suppression  is  so  easy,  amazes  us  beyond 
measure. 

The  size  of  our  Dublin  Theatre  Royal  is  we  think  conveni- 
ent and  suitable,  and  itsconstructionadmirably  adapted  to  give 
every  person  in  the  audience  a  good  view  of  the  stage.  Dfury 
lane  Theatre  measures  61  feet  from  the  curtain  to  the  front  of 
the  boxes,  and  60  feet  across  the  pit ;  Oovent  Garden  nearly 
the  same ;  the  Haymarket  47  feet  and  85  feet  in  depth  and 
breadth  resjpectively ;  and  Hawkins^-street  52  feet  6  inches  from 
curtain  to  boxes,  and  45  feet  across  the  pit.  In  addition  to 
its  being  well  lighted  and  tolerably  well  ventilated,  it  has 
always  been  remarkable  for  the  possession  of  a  well  trained 
and  skilful  band,  which  at  no  time  was  more  deserving  of  com- 
mendation than  under  its  present  efficient  and  intelligent 
leader.    Would  that  we  could  hope  to  see  again  in  Dublin, 
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the  good  old  days  of  Crow-street,  when  the  doon  were  be- 
sieged by  an  impatient  crowds  haif-an*hoor  before  their  <^n- 
iug,  and  when  people  frequented  the  Theatre  from  a  pore  lot e 
of  Dramatic  performances — but  these  days  have  departed 
hardly  to  come  again,  and  with  them  have  departed  maiif  a 
genial  spirit,  many  a  warm  heart,  which  in  the  cbldnese  of  our 
modern  atmosphere  would  soon  have  chilled  and  waned : — 
Heigh  ho ! 

'*  the  hands  of  old  gave  hearts. 
But  our  new  heraldry  is,  hands  not  hearts/' 

We  have  always  thought  that  elaborate  defences  of  the  stage 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  thrown  away ;  for  our  own  p^ 
we  have  met  so  very  rarely  with  any  objector  to  whom  we  eoold 
fairly  assign  conscientious  motives,  that  we  long  ago  resolved 
never  to  give  the  slightest  reply  to  any  of  ''these  paritanical 
knaves,"  on  whose  imperious  obstinacy,  argument  and  reason 
are  but  wasted.    To  urge  upon  them  that  due  relaxation  is 
as  neceesary  to  our  souls  and  bodies  as  study  and  labor,  and 
that  theatrical   amusements  are  as  elevating  and  improving  a 
mode  of  relaxation,  as  any  that  can  be  adopted,  is  as  nothing; 
for  according  to  these  wiseacres,  as  long  as  a  man  can  find 
better  employment  he  hss  no  right  to  visit  a  theatre,  whicb 
are  hotbeds  of  vice  and  profanity.     At  first  they  declaim  vehe- 
mently against  the  immorality  and  obscenity  of  plays,  untO 
stopped  by  an  euquirv  of  how*  this  knowledge  can  have  been 
acquired  by  persons  who  have,  according  to  their  own  acconnts, 
never  either  seen    a  play  performed,  or  read  any  save  in  per« 
haps  a  Family  Shakespeare.  Then  they  shift  their  ground,  and 
say  that  the  danger  of  the  theatre  lies  in  the  temptations  to 
which  the  visitor  is  exposed  among  the  audience,  forgetful  that 
this  objection  would  be  equally  applicable  to  any  public  amuse- 
ment.   The  truth  is,  this  hostility  to  theatrical  performances, 
which  is  often  most  virulent  in  men  of  very  indifferent  character, 
is  a  remnant  of  the  old  puritanism,  which  evenrbodj  now 
admits  to  have  been  constituted  three-fourth  part  of  hypocrisy ; 
and  though  we  would  not  deal  so  severely  with  these  (leclaimas 
against  an  innocent  and  intellectual  amusement  as  did  the 
authorities  of  old  with  Mr.  Frynne,  we  think  that  they  would  be 
but  properly  punished  by  being  for  ever  debarred  from  pleasant 
social  intercourse,  and  doomed  to  spend  every  evening  in  the 
year  in  sole  company  with  those  instructive  and  serious  works, 
which  they  delight  to  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  their  neigh* 
hours. 
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Though^  however^  we  can  listen  with  patience,  and  some- 
times  even  with  complacency,  to  the  oatpourings  of  these 
^^  vessels,''  when  their  attacks  are  directed  against  theatrical  per- 
rormances  only,  we  confess  we  cannot  exercise  an  eqa^l 
equanimity,  when  they  turn  the  vials  of  their  wrath  upon  the 
lieads  of  the  performers. 

Of  these,  they  will  admit  no  woman  virtuous  and  no  man 
lionest ;  and  with  a  charity  admirably  consonant  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  peculiar  faith,  they  consign  them  all  alike  to  ab- 
horrence and  contempt  in  tliis  world,  and  perdition  in  the 
next. 

We  who  know  this  profession  well,  can  afford  to  pity  the 
victims  of  this, rabid  intolerance,  which  hurts  no  body  but 
those  who  are  possessed  with  its  evil  spirit.  Well  and  truly 
can  we  tell  of  virtue  to  be  found  among  the  children  of  Tbes- 
pis,  which  would  adorn  the  character  of  the  best  and  purest  in  tUe 
land  ;  of  filial  duty,  of  noble  sacrifice  for  needy  parents  and 
helpless  little  ones,  of  heroic  virtue  struggling  with  temptation, 
of  charity  open  as  the  day,  of  firm  friendship,  of  liberal  gen- 
erosity, of  stiainless  honor.  But  we  do  not  write  in  the  attempted 
fulfilment  of  the  hopeless  task  of  converting  fanatics,  whom  we 
are  content  to  dismiss  with  the  expression  of  our  hope,  that  they 
may  never  become  worse  characters  than  many  of  those 
whom  they  proscribe  and  censure* 

There  is  no  mode  of  life  under  the  sun  so  filled  with  varied 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  as  that  of  the  actor.      From  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  the  life  of  the  actor,  born  of  actor  parents,  is  a 
scene  for  ever  shifting.  The  grave— awful  word ! — in  spite  of  all 
that  philosophy,  and  more,  of  all  that  religion  teaches,  it  is  a 
word  we  cannot  lightly   utter.    Awful,  when   with  solemn 
thoughts  and  solemn  aspect  we  speak  of  its  approach,  but  how 
intensely  awful   when    we  breathe  it    amidst  the  glare  and 
glitter    of   the    crowded  assembly,  and  with  its  single  but 
portentous  name,    hush   with    a   trembling   chill   the  buzz 
of   conversation  and    the    sound    of   laughter.     And    yet^ 
not  alone  its  name  but  its  dread  reality  has  more  than  once 
broken  in   upon  the  midst  of  an  audience   **  sitting  at    a 
play/'  and   frozen  the    warm    blood  in  the  veins  of  every 
spectator.     And  strange,  it  was  beheld  not  in  the  person  of 
one  of  those  same  spectators,  not  in  that  of  an  actor  merely 
assisting  on  the  stage,  but  in  that  of  him  who  at  the  very  mo- 
ment occupied,  in  speaking,  the  general  attention,  and  stranger 
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yet,  who  occupied  that  aitentioii  in  ptonoQiwiiig  woids  of  til 
others  most  saitable  to  the  arrival  of  the  awful  visitaBi* 

On  the  2th  of  Angast,  1799^  John  Palmer^  then  an  actor  of 
eminence^  was  performing  at  Liverpool,  and  on  the  monmig  of 
this  day,  on  which  he  was  to  have  played  the  Stfiogcri  he 
received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  second  son,  a  cilcimiatawfr 
which  naturallv  deeply  affected   him* 

He  appeared  however  in  the  chanMSter  announced.  In  Uk 
fourth  act  Baron  SCeinfort  obtains  an  intervieer  vkh  the 
Stranger,  and  having  discovered  in  him  an  old  friend,  be  pre- 
vails upon  him  to  relate  the  cause  of  his  seclusion  from  the 
world.  The  Stranger  in  his  reply  speaks  of  hie  wife  and 
children,  an  allusion  that  must  of  oouraa  have  awakened  the 
most  painful  feelings  in  Mr.  Palmer's  mind,  and  at  the  monoit 
when  ne  had  ntter^  the  words,  *^  there  is  another  and  a  better 
world,''  be  sunk  upon  the  stage  a  corpse. 

In  October,  1758,  Joseph  Peterson,  an  actor  of  eome  posi- 
tion, was  performing  the  part  of  the  Duke  in  ^  Meaanre  f&r 
Measure,''  and  in  the  third  act  be  comes  di^oised  as  a  fiiir 
to  prepare  Claudio  for  execution.  As  he  pronounced  these 
words- 


Reason  thus  with  life  \ 


If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  Iom  a  thing 

That  none  bat  fools  would  keep ;  a  breath  thoe  art*— 

he  dropped  into  the  arms  of  *'  Claudio**  and  never  spoke 
again. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  June,  1817,  *'  Jane  Shore" 
was  performed  at  the  Leeds'  Theatre,  a  Mr.  Cummins  enactifi; 
the  part  of  Dumont. 

Having,  in  this  character,  uttered  the  words 

"  Be  witness  for  me,  ye  celestial  hosts. 
Such  mercjr  and  such  pardon  as  my  soul 
Accords  to  thee,  and  begs  of  Heayen  to  show  thee. 
May  such  befall  me  at  my  latest  hour,** 

be  fell  down  and  instantly  expired. 

We  must  try  to  smile  now  at  a  comical  playbill  whick 
would  in  these  days  form  an  excellent  satire  on  the  absurditj 
of  those  flaming  announcements  which  so  often  meet  the  eye, 
and  in  which  the  nightly  ecstacy  of  the  audience,  and  tie 
splendor  and  interests  of  the  performances,  are  described  in 
glowing  language.    Such  even  are  hardly  as  coutemptibk  as 
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the  more  ambitioas  of  the  dass,  in  which  the  characters  and 
general  history  of  some  grand  revival  are  described  in  passages 
onlled  from  a  classical  dictionary^  interspersed  with  blunders 
^r  hich  servie  as  a  commentarv  on  the  text. 

For  our  parts  we  never  thank  the  management  for  this  ela- 
iKirate  effort,  preferring  when  ignorant  or  enqairing,  to  satisfy 
oorselves  by  personal  research,  and  considering  that  a  playbill 
^will  aofficiently  serve  its  purpose,  by  giving  us  the  name  of 
the  play  and  its  author,  and  of  the  characters  and  performers. 

BILL  07  KILKBNKT  TBEATRB  BOTAL. 

By  his  Majesty's  Company  of  Comedians, 
(  The  last  nighty  heetmse  the  Company  go  to-morrow  to  Waierfird,) 
On  Saturday,  May  14,  1793, 
"Will  be  performed,  by  command  of  several  respectable  people  in  this 
learned  metropolis,  for  the  betiefit  of  Mr.  ^aABNS^ 

THE  TBAGEDT  OF  HAMLET. 

Originally  written  and  composed  by  the  celebrated  Dan.  Hayes  of 

ll^meriokf  and  inserted  in  Shakspeare's  works. 
Hamlet  by  Mr.  Kearns,  (being  his  first  appearance  in  that  oharaoter) 
who,  between  the  acts,  will  perform  several  solos  on  the  patent  bag- 
pipes, which  play  two  tones  at  the  same  time. 
Ophelia  by  Mrs.  Frior,  who  will  introdnce  several  favourite  airs  in 
character,  particolarlj  «The  Lassof  Richmond  Hilt,"  and  '*  We'll  all 
be  unhappv  together,"  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dibdin*s  Oddities. 
The  parts  of  the  King  and  Queen,  bj  direction  of  the  Rev.  Father 

0*Callaghan,  will  be  omitted,  as  too  immoral  for  any  stage. 
Polonins,  the  comical  politician,  by  a  young  gentleman,  being  hb  first 

appearance  in  public. 
The  Ghost,  The  Grave  digger,  and  Laertes,  by  Mr.  Sampson,  the 
great  London  comedian. 

The  characters  to  be  dressed  in  Roman  shapes. 
To  which  will  be  added,  an  Tnterlude,  in  which  will  be  introduced 
several  slight-of.hand  trick8,by  the  celebrated  surveyor  Hurt. 
The  whole  to  conclude  with  the  Farce  of 
MAHOMET  THE  IMPOSTOR. 
Mahomet  by  Mr.  Kearns. 
Tickets  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Kearns,  at  the  sign  of  the  Goat's  Beard,  in 
Castle  Street. 
•••  The  value  of  the  tickets,  as  usiial,  will  be  taken,  (if  required) 
in  candles^  bacon,  soap,  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  as  Mr  Kearns  wishes,  in 
every  particular,  to  accommodate  the  public. 

N.  JB— No  person  whatsoever  will  be  admitted  into  the  boxes 
without  shoes  or  stockings. 

Every  playgoer  m  ust  have  had  occasion  to  remark  and  de- 
precate the  want  of  earnestness,  displayed  by  even  respectabk 
nctors,  when  addressing  or  listening  to  their  brother  perfoi- 
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mers  on  the  stage.  It  is  astoDisblng  how  mach  this  cardes- 
Tiess  detracts  from  the  effect  of  the  performance,  and  still  more 
astonishing  that  a  defect  so  easily  cured  should  be  so  general 

In  common  every-day  conversation  a  man  addressing  another 
looks  him*  in  tHe  face,  and  expresses  by  his  countenance  that 
he,  is  more  or  less  in  earnest ;  but  we  frequently  see  an  actor 
who  is  delivering  an  energetic  and  impressive  speech  addressed 
to  another,  glancing  all  the  time  at  boxes  or  pit,  looking  any- 
where, in  fine,  except  in  the  proper  direction. 

Garrick  took  occasion  to  reprove  this  want  of  earnestness 
in  an  actres?,  who  had  been  highly  recommended  to  him,  at  a 
rehearsal  of  *^  Venice  Preserved,'^  in  which  she  was  to  make 
her  debut  in  Belvidera.  She  repeated  the  exclamation/'  would 
yon  kill  my  father,  Jaffier?"  with  so  much  sangfroid,  that 
Garrick,  provoked  at  her  coldness,  whispered  in  her  ear,  and 
pretty  much  in  the  «tme  tone, "  can  you  chop  cabbage,  madam?" 
When  we  reflect  that  the  great  secret  of  success  in  every  pro- 
fession and  undertaking  is  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  ve 
can  appreciate  Garrick's  annoyance  on  this  occasion. 

Were  we  to  continue  relating  anecdotes  of  actors  and  of 
acting,  we  could  fill  a  larger  volume  than  that  in  which  this 
paper  appears,  but  our  task  draws  to  a  close,  and  we  must 
conclude  these  crude  and  ill»arranged  remarks.  The  subject 
is  one  on  which,  however,  we  love  to  enlarge,  and  is  one  of 
deeper  interest  to  the  community  than  unthinking  parsons 
would  be  disposed  to  imagine.  One  day  we  trust,  however,  to 
see  the  influence  of  the  drama  upon  the  tastes  and  manners  of 
the  people  properly  recognised,  to  see  men  of  genius  writing 
for  the  stage,  men  of  genius  acting  in  those  plays,  and  men 
of  taste  and  judgment  superintending  their  production.  The 
drama  will  be  then  what  it  should  ever  be,  the  softener  of  man- 
ners,  the  refiner  of  taste,  and  the  elevator  of  morals.  He 
actor  will  be  then  esteemed  as  well  as  admired,  the  honored 
friend  as  well  as  the  public  favorite ;  living  respected,  and 
dying  regretted,  he  shall  earn  for  his  grave  and  deserve  t^ 
have  recorded  on  his  tomb, 

Tread  lightly  on  his  ashes,  ye  men  of  genius,  for  he  was  your  Ipnofp^n ; 
.  Weed  ins  grave  clean,  ye  men. of  virtue,  for  he  was  your  brother. 

We  have  written  at  some  length  upon  the  entertainme 
which  should  be  afi'orded  at  our  cheap  Concerts ;  it  may  be 
interesting  here  to  consider  the  prices  formerly  paid  for  ad* 
mission  to  our  theatrical  establishments.     The  cost  of  adniis- 
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siori  to  tlie  tlieatres  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  was  very  mode- 
rate.     **  Let  me  never  live  to  look  so  high  as  the  two-penny 
room  again/'  says  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  prologue  to  "Every 
Man  out  of  His  Humour/*  acted  for  the  ^first  time  at  the 
Globe,  on  Bankside,  in  1599.   The  price  of  the ."  best  rooms," 
OP  boxes^  was  a  shilling  ;  of  the  lower  places  twopence  ;  ^tnd, 
in  some  places,  only  a  penny.    The  twopenny  toonif  mention- 
ed ab<5ve,  was  the  gallery.      Thus  Decker :    **  Pay  your  two- 
pence  to  a  player,-  and  you  may  sit  in  the  gallery/' — Belman*8 
Night    Walhn     And  Middleton  :  "  One  of  them  is  a  nip ;  I 
took  him  oncfe  in  the  twopenny  gallery^  at  the  Fortune."    The 
place,  however,  seems  to  have  been  very  discreditable,  for  it  is 
commonly  described  as  the  resort  of  pick-pockets  and  prosti- 
tutes.    In  *'  Every  Man  out  of  His  numpur,"  we  have  also 
mention  of  "  the  lord%^  room  over  the  stage.*'    The  lords' 
rooms  answered  to  the  present  stage  boxes.    The  price  of  ad- 
mission to  them  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  shilling. 
Thus  Decker^  in  his  Gut%  Hornbook^  1609 ;  '*  At  a  new  play 
you  take  up  the  twelve-penny  room,  next  tlie  stage,  because 
the  lorde  and  you  may  seem  to  be  hail,  fellow,  well  met." 

Some  of  the  customs  which  prevailed  in  the  Theatres,  in 
the  days  of  our  forefathers,  are  worthy  of  being  noticed.  The 
audiences,  it  seems,  were  less  patient  than  those  of  the  present 
day ;  for  numerous  methods  were  devised,  to  wile  away  the 
tedious  hour,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  perfor- 
mance. Books  and  cards,  ad  well  as  nuts  and  apples,  bottled 
ale  and  tobacco,  were  placed  in  requisition  by  the  varying 
tastes  of  the  motley  assemblage ;  and  even  the  women  took  a 
share  in  these  unfeminine  enjoyments.  "  In  the  playhouses 
at  London,"  says  Prynne,  "  they  offer  them  (the  women)  the 
tobacco-pipe,  which  was  then  (to  the  ancient  Romans) 
unknown.*' 

Play-bilis  were  very  early  in  use  ;  on  the  stationers'  books 
is  the  following  entry : — '*  Oct.  1587,  John  Charlewoode,  Iv- 
censed  to  him  by  the  whole  consent  of  the  assistants,  the  only 
ymprinting  of  all  manner  of  bills  for  players,  provided  that  if 
any  trouble  arise  hercbye,  then  Charlewoode  to  bear  the  charge." 
These  play-bills  were  then  affixed  to  the  numerous  posts  which 
formerly  encumbered  the  streets  of  the  metropolis ;  aud  hence 
the  phrase,  ''posting  bills,''  which  is  still  retained.  The  fol- 
lowing *'merry  jeast,"  on  this  subject,  is  related  by  Taylor,  the 
Water  Poet :  **  Master  Field,  the  player,  riding  up  fleet 
Street,  at  a  great  pace,  a  gentleman  called  him,  and  asked  him. 
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what  play  was  plaved  that  day  P  He,  beihgaagiy  io  be  alayed 
on  8o  frivolottsa  dfemaocl,  ansveredi  that  he  mght  see  what 
play  was  to  be  played,  on  evenr  ^mw^.  '  I  cry  you  mercy/  said 
the  gentlemaD ;  *  I  took  }oii  tot  ^poslf  you  rcide  so  fast.'  " 

It  appears,  that  the  name  of  the  pby  to  be  acted  was  usaal- 
ly  printed  without  any  list  of  characters,  or  of  the  actors  who 
were  to  personate  them.  The  following  poetical  description, 
given  by  a  contemporary  writer,  of  a  play-bill  of  those  days, 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance,  in  its  style,  to  the  whimsical 
and  bombast  titles  prefixed  to  the  early  echtions  of  the  Plays  of 
Shakespeare,  and  the  other  dramatists  of  his  age : — 

<«  Pr'jthee,  what's  the  PUij  f 
(The  first  I  viiited  this  twelvemonth  da^r.) 
Thej  say,  *  a  new  invented  Phiy  of  Porte, 
That  Jsoparded  his  seek  to  steal  a  girl 
Of  twelve ;  that  lying  fui  impounded  lbr*t. 
Has  hither  seat  his  beard  to  sot  his  part. 
Against  all  those  ia  open  maUco  bent» 
That  would  not  freely  to  the  theft  consent. 
Feigns  all  to's  wish,  and,  in  the  epilogue, 
Ooes  out  applauded  ior  a  ftmous  rogue.' 

New,  bang  me,  if  I  did  not  look,  at  first. 
For  some  such  stuff,  by  the  fond  people's  thrust.'' 

The  hour  of  performance  varied  at  the  different  theatres, 
from  one  to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Only  one  regular 
drama  was  exhibited,  bot  this  was  usually  followed  by  a  bur- 
lesque entertainment  called  a  Jig ;  and  relief  and  variety  wefe 
given  by  the  feats  of  dancers,  tumblers^  and  conjurors,  and  the 
introduction  of  music  between  the  acts.  This  latter  practice 
is  noticed  in  *^  Gammer  Gurton^s  Needle,*'  the  first  r^ular 
comedy  of  which  we  have  any  account.  The  duration  m  the 
performance  was  from  two  to  three  hours. 

The  growth  of  choral  music  in  London  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  statistically  set  forth  in  the  Letter  to 
the  Members  of  the  Sacred  Barmonic  iSociety  on  the  Handel 
Festival  at  Sydenham.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
statement  and  table  :^- 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  has  in  the  twenty  years,  from 
June,  1836,  to  June,  1856i,  given  in  the  large  hall,  Exeter 
Hall,  344  performances.  It  will  be  a  moderate  calcQlation 
to  place  the  audiences  attending  these  Concerts  (exclusive  of 
the  orchestra,  stewards,  &c.,  which  may  be  taken  at  700 
more  for  each  poncert)  at  S50,000  persons. 
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Liet    U9  now    look  at  the  proTincial  masical  meetings^ — 
t^lie  ftttendanees  at  which  are  tabulated  aa  under  :-^ 

6  Westminster  Abbey 1784  to  1791 60,000 

1  ditto 1884  20,000 

4  TorkMinster 1828  to  1835 90,000 

4  Edinburgh 1813  to  1848 82,000 

11  Norwich 1824  to  1864 88,000 

25  Birmingham 1769tol855 180,000 

4  Chester 1806tol829-v 

7  Derby 1810tol83li 

1  Dublin.... 1831  f       i^^nnn 

8  LiveroooL 1813  to  1849>«^y  ^^^'^^^ 

5  Manchester 1828  &  1886% 


t  Bradford 1858&1856. 


Total 680,000 

To  tlua  maybe  added  (the  calculators  continue)  some  370,000 
pafsoQS,  who  have  attended  the  132  meetings  of  the  three- 
choir  Festiyala  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford, 
mating  ia  all  a  million  of  auditors  for  mixed  performances 
tliiougboat  all  England  during  a  century  and  a  quarter  past, 
to  be  set  against  upwards  of  700,000  hearera  of  sacred  music 
convened  during  twenty  years,  in  London,  by  one  Society  alone. 
The  differoice  betwixt  the  two  sums,  we  imagine,  could  be 
readily  furnished  by  the  registers  of  the  attendances  at  other 
eboral  conoerts  in  London  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  form  of  the  Theatres,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  was  derived 
from  those  buildings  which  experience  had  proved  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the.  drama.  Like  the  Court-yard  of 
an  Inn,  three  sides  were  occupied  by  balconies,  and  these,  pro- 
perly divided,  were  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  different 
classes  of  company:  the  fourth  side  formed  the  stage ;  and  the 
central  area — the  pit,  which  was  entirely  destitute  of  benches. 
The  common  people,  who  resorted  thither,  stood  to  witness  the 
exhibition ;  hence,  they  are  called  groundlings,  by  Shakspeare ; 
and,  by  Ben  Jonson,  the  understanding  gentlemen  of  the 
ground;  in  fact,  our  old  dramatists  are  never  weary  of  the 
play  upon  words  which  this  circumstance  afforded  them.  Be- 
tween this  class  of  spectators,  and  the  occupiers  of  the  upper 
balconies  or  scaffolds,  the  gods  of  modern  days,  there  was  no 
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distinction  of  rank^  both  being  of  the  lowest  desdription.  The 
lower  balconies,  or  roams,  answering  to  our  boiea,  were  fre- 
quented by  company  of  rank  and  fashion.  "  The  Lord's  rooms," 
which  are  often  particularly  mentioned,  appear  to  have  been 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  stage. 

L^dependently  of  the  regular  roonu,  there  were  aIao»  in  some 
of  the  theatres,  private  boxes,  but  their  situation  is  by  no 
means  ascertained  with  precision.    Occasionallv,  also,  thepab- 
lie  rqoms  were  appropriated  to  individuals,  under  the  secorittr 
of  lock  and  key.     An  upper  balcony  over  the  stage  constituted 
the  Orchestra.     The  stage  was  separated  from  the  audience 
part  of  the  house  by  paling ;  and^  previous  to  the  commenoe- 
metit  of  the  performance,  was  concealed  by  a  curtain,  which, 
being  divided  in  the  middle,  could  be  drawn  from  the  centre  to 
the  sides;  and  the  materials  of  which  varied,  according  to  the 
opulence  of  the  house,  from  wooUen  to  silk.    Like  the  floors  of 
private  houses  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  the  stage  was  osuallj 
strewed  with  rushes,  and  to  this  custom  we  meet  with  innume- 
i^ble  references  in  our  old  plays.    On  occasions  of  extraordi- 
nary ceremony  it  was,  however,  sometimes  covered  with  mat- 
ting.    At  the  back  of  the  stage  there  was  a  balcony,  or  Ufuier 
stage,  on  which  those  characters  entered,  who  were  requkedto 
appear  in  elevated  situations,  as  J'uliei  in  the  bakonj,  aad 
Borneo  and  Juliet  aloft.      When  not  in  use  for  the  purpose  of 
the  scene,  the  balcony<»stage  was  also  concealed  by  a  curtaiii. 
When  a  play  was  exhibited  within  a  play,   the  balcony  was 
made  use  of,  either  for  the  scenic  audience,  or  as  a  stage  for 
the  performance  of  the  auxiliary  play.      Shakspeare  furnishes 
us  with  an  instance  of  each  of  these  practices.      8lg  would  ait 
in  the  balcony  to  witness  the  performance  of  the  '*  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,''  and  the  play  in ''  Uamkt"  was  undoubtedly  ae^ed 
on  the  upper  stage. 
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QUARTERLY  RECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RE- 
FORMATORY  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  AND  OF 
THE  IMPROVEMExNT  OF  PRISON  DISCIl>LlNE. 

Daring  the  past  quarter,  lectures  have  been  delivered,  on 
every  imaginable  topic,  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  these  kingdoms :  yet  admirable,  and  well  designed,  as  most 
of  tlieir  discourses  were,  we  believe  that  not  one  lecture  of  the 
entire  number  was  more  important  or  more  useful  than  that 
delivered  last  month  in  Bristol  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner, 
and  of  which  the  following  abstract  is  furnished  by  one  of  the 
local  journals ; — 

THE  REFORMATION  OF  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS. 

A  lecture  was  delivered  on  the  above  subject  at  the  Philosophical 
Institation,  Park-street,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  by  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Turner,  M.A.>  chaplain  of  the  Reformatory  School  of  thti 
Philanthropic  Society  at  Redhill,  near  Reigate,  Surrey,  to  a  numer- 
ous and  most  influential  audience. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor,  who, 
in  introducing  the  lecturer,  referred  to  the  importance  of  the  subject 
of  the  address  they  were  about  to  listen  to,  and  the  increasing  neces* 
sity  of  some  reformatory  influence  to  counteract  the  swelling  tide  of 
juvenile  deilnqueocy,  especially  in  great  cities.  He  would  instance 
Liverpool — in  1854, 1,035  boys  and  girls  were  committed  for  various 
offences,  428  of  whom  were  under  12  ;  the  value  of  the  property  de- 
tected to  have  been  stolen  amounted  to  £3,225 ;  the  total  value, 
including  that  undetected,  was  estimated  at  £8,539,  of  which  only 
£1,307  was  recovered ;  if  to  this  they  added  the  expenses  of  their 
commitment,  it  would  furnish  a  most  powerful  argument  why  refor« 
matory  schools  should  meet  with  support,  entirely  exclusive  of  any 
moral  grrounds. 

The  Lecturer  believed  it  was  the  fashion  for  all  lecturers  to  plead 
some  excuse,  or  to  make  some  apology,  requesting  the  indulgence  of 
their  audience.  He  should  have  to  do  so  too,  though  not  because  it 
was  the  fashion — first,  because  he  was  no  professed  speaker,  having 
devoted  his  attention  more  to  working  than  to  talking ;  and  another 
favour  he  would  beg  of  them  was,  that  they  would  excuse  his  appear- 
ing s6mewhat  egotistical,  because,  when  speaking  of  a  work  in  which 
he  had  been  so  actively  engaged,  it  was  unavoidable  that  he  should 
speak,  to  some  extent,  of  himself.  And  if  he  should  say  anything 
involuntarily  that  might  be  opposed  to  their  prejudices  or  opinions, 
he  would  crave  their  pardon,  since  he  should  be  endeavouring  to 
place  his  own  experience  on  the  subject  before  their  notice.  There 
were  three  or  four  important  questions  suggested  themselves  at  the 
first  starting,  demanding  answers : 
A 
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I.  Did  they  want  such  schools  at  all;  were  they  necessarj?    Sonr 
10  or  12  years  ago  these  were  formidable  questions.     They  had  to 

?o  far  and  wide  into  society,  and  appeal  much  to  expenBoee  tn 
urnish  any  satisfactory  answer.  But  this  stage  had  beeo  pitted. 
Most  people  now  allowed  the  advantges  of  such  institotions :  that 
schools  for  curing  diseased  minds  were  as  great  a  oecessitj  as  hospi. 
tals  for  the  cure  of  diseased  bodies ;  that,  by  the  means  of  reforms. 
tory  schools,  that  portion  of  English  society  which  has  become  per. 
verted,  corrupted,  and  rott^ij  might  be  made  sound  and  wholesome, 
and  useful.  Anyone  who  needed  to  be  assured  of  the  extent  of 
juvenile  depravity  had  only  to  go  to  our  prisons.  He  was  not  sd 
well  acqniunted  with  Bristol,  as  London,  Manchester,  and  l^edi ; 
bat  at  any  moment  they  could  find  in  England  1,000  or  1,500  boTs 
and  girls  incarcerated  for  crime.  The  c&ldren  of  the  streets,  t«o, 
were  continually  augmenting  in  numbers.  It  had  lately  been  mad^ 
the  subject  of  a  joke  by  Punch,  Reformatory  agencies  were  the 
most  effectual  and  least  expensive  methods  of  ameliorating  tfai^  is- 
creasing  evil. 

II.  Why  were  Beformatory  schoolB  become  so  indispenaible? 
The  answer  to  the  question  was  not  so  clear,  nor  so  satisfactorr. 
There  was  somethinff  revolting  to  their  feelii^  in  the  very  word 
Reform.     When  applied  to  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  whj  it  was  net 
yet  formed  I     What  a  story  did  it  tell  of  neglected  dntv,  forgottfn 
responsibility,  and  criminal  negligence.     There  shonld  be  no  need 
of  reformation  for  children.     The  young  woman  who  had  faUcn  from 
virtue,  or  the  young  man  who  had  erred  from  the  path  of  reetitad^ 
might  need  reformation,  but  for  the  child  to  require  to  be  re-msde 
was  an  outrage  on  common  sense  and  religion.    But  it  most  be  made 
the  subject  of  earnest  study  and  practical  action.     If  it  were  asked 
if  he  ever  expected  that  society  will  be  wholly  reformed,  he  repKed. 
no.     The  vicious  would  no  more  cease  from  the  land  than  the  poor. 
But  it  was  a  very  different  thing  to  commit  juvenile  offenders  hj 
thousands  and  by  hundreds,  by  companies  or  squadrons,  and  by  noits 
or  tens.     They  might  say,  philosophically,  there  ought  not  to  be 
delinquents,  but  there  are,  and  they  must  deal  with  things  as  iktj 
were.     They  might  not  be  able  to  stop  the  tide,  but  they  »gbt 
check  it  and  lessen  its  force.     If  the  caose  were  traced  out,  tJM^ 
might  arrest  the  evil  for  the  present,  and  diminish  it  for  the  futnnw 
They  needed  that  the  relation  of  class  to  class  aheuld  be  more 
regarded,  that  they  should  look  less  entirely  to  themselvea,  and  more 
to  the  classes  designated  as  the  poorer.    If  thev  took  more  punsts 
implant  within  these  higher  feelings,  they  would  secure  from  then 
nobler  and  ooore  honourable  actions.    He  believed  that  if  there  were 
fewer  model  prisons  there  would  be  more  snceess.     If  parish  author* 
ities  could  be  made  to  do  thehr  duty,  and  to  do  it  f^om  a  higher  wnm 
of  their  responsibility,  as  being  guardtans  of  these  classes,  to  have 
less  anxiety  to  save  half^wcrown,  and  more  anxiety  to  save  a  sod 
from  ruin,  crime  would  be  more  soaree.    But  the  one  great  cane 
was  the  general  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  education.    For  what 
use  was  it  to  build  hospitals  for  the  cure  of  a  disease,  when  the  caasa 
of  the  disease  was  left  untouched,  or  to  fill  the  pit  to  empty  it  again. 
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A  letter  in  the  Specttiior,  in  answer  to  a  statement  that  seven  were 
reprieved  oot  of  ten  juvenile  delinquents,  urged  that  the  Archhisbop 
of  CaDterbury,  Sir  G.  Grey,  Sir  G.  Pakinffton,  and  others,  were 
responsible  for  those  seven,  since  the  fact  of  their  being  capable  of 
reformation,  proved  that  they  need  not  have  required  it.    He  did 
not  think  the  parties  referred  to,  wanted  in  willingness  or  earnest- 
ness.    The  responsibility  did  not  rest  wfth  them*  it  was  diffused 
generally.    If  these  gentlemen  were  to  offer  any  assembly  a  law  for 
g^eneral  education,  the?  would  have  almost  as  many  opponents  as  the 
number  tbey  addressed.     It  would  be  asked.  What  sort  of  religious 
instmctiou  was  intended  to  be  imparted  ?     How  did  it  provide  for 
balancing  the  claims  of  this  and  that  sect  ?    He  was  afraid  they  each 
would  rather  let  a  boy  rot  in  social  crime,  before  they  would  allow 
bim  to  be  taught  a  different  system  of  religion  to  their  own.     Nothing 
effiectaal  could  be  done  while  this  feeling  lasted,  though  thousands 
were  perishing  for  lack  of  help.     He  would  that  the  same  feeling, 
which  was  manifested  by  a  Jewish  mother,  was  dormant  in  all.     She 
wished  her  boy  to  come  to  his  school ;  and  on  his  reminding  her 
that  as  be  would  hear  the  Word  of  God  frequently  read,  &c.,  there 
would  be  every  chance  of  his  becoming  a  Christian,  she  answered, 
**  Sir,  I  would  rather  my  boy  should  become  a  good  Christian,  than 
remain  a  Iwd  Jew."     The  lecturer  then  referred  to  the  educational 
ffurveillaoce  adopted  in  America  as  a  good  example  for  our  imitation. 
Reformation  was  good,  but  prevention  was  better. 

III.  If  they  had  Beformatory  Schools,  would  they  be  of  any  use? 

This  was  a  practical  question,  and  was  continually  pressed    He  did 

not  aay  every  person  could  be  reformed^  but  he  was  of  opinion  that 

moat  people  could  be ;  it  was  in  the  recognition  of  this  principle  that 

the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  grounded.     Yet  theoretical  arguments 

might  fail  to  convert  the  philosoj^er,  the  statesman,  or  the  politician, 

^ho  had  the  making  of  laws,  they  wanted  arguments  more  practical. 

A  magistrate  of  his  acquaintance  once  said  of  Bedhill,  *'  It  is  a  nice 

place,  and  they  are  good  sort  of  people  who  work  there,  for  I  know 

them ;  but  if  a  boy  is  a  prig  he  will  be  one."  This  gentleman  seemed 

to  consider  that  as  some  men  are  born  poets,  sculptors,  &c.,  so  some 

were  born  **  prigs ;"  that  a  Turpin  was  as  much  a  natural  phenom- 

soon  as  a  Newton.     He  could  only  meet  that  objection  by  giving 

practical  results.     He  would  first  mention  the  school  at  Kingswood, 

and  bis  statements  could  be  substantiated  by  Miss  Carpenter.     Out 

of  twdve  of  the  pupils  who  bad  emigrated  or  gone  to  sea,  only  one 

had  iiuled  to  keep  ms  good  character ;  and  but  one  out  of  thirteen 

placed  out  in  England.     What  argument  could  be  more  convincing 

than  that  ?     The  favourable  chances  were  twelve  to  one,  to  prove 

that  the  reformatory  method  was  not  only  right  but  profitable.     At 

Hardwick,  and  other  institutions,  the  results  were  as  favourable. 

Bot  be  knew  most  of  Bedhill,  and  the  School  of  Mettray  in  France, 

after  which  Redhill  was  modelled.    When  he  thought  of  Mettray  he 

wss  almost  disoouraged  that  so  little  had  been  done  in  England. 

There,  out  of  1,320  inmates  daring  the  past  sixteen  years,  only  10 

per  cent,  were  relapsed.     And  these  statistics  could  be  depended 

upon,  for  the  most  careful  oversight  was  kept  upon  all  who  had  lef( 
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Mt'tttaj.     Though  not  so  much,  they  had  Hone  something  at  BedbiU. 
especially  considering  their  many  difficulties  and  ohstraetiooa    It 
was  seven  years  ago,  in  1849,  that  it  was  determined  to  remove  the 
Philanthropic  institution  fr©m  London  to  the  country,  where  it  wis 
planted  on  a  farm.     Eighteen  boys  were  taken  there,  in  a  year  these 
increased   to  100.     More  houses  were  built.     There  were  now  ax 
different  departments,  and  247  boys.     When  he  considered  that  th^ 
transferred  a  London  school  to  the  country,  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  where  they  were  without  walls  or  warders,  he  only  wondered 
they  succeeded  at  all.     Another  mistake  was  to   b^n  withom 
adequate  teachers.     M.  de  Metz,  of  Mettray,  spent  three  months  in 
training  the  teachers.     We  also  neglected  another  precaution  whidi 
he  took  ;  we  had  as  many  again  scholars  to  commence  with  as  he  had : 
they  should  have  formed  a  nucleus.     They  had  received  847  scfaolan 
and  placed  out,  or  sent  abroad,  636.    Of  course  some  of  these  vef« 
deserters     Many  only  came  for  a  week  or  two  to  see  what  the  pUcr 
was  like,  for  those  he  would  allow  eighty.    Of  the  remainder,'  377 
had  emigrated  to  the  colonies,  and  163  were  placed  out  in  England. 
What  had  been  the  results,  for  their  real  influence  was  determined 
by  the  effects.    In  1 854,  of  thirty-one  who  emigrated,  only  two  torned 
out  ill ;  thope  who  remained  were  a  very  great  assistance,  espedallj 
in  America.     Of  the  nineteen  placed  out  in  England,  thirteen  wen 
Buccessftil.     In  1851,  forty- seven  emigrated,  thirty-nine  did  wp)); 
thirteen  were  placed  out,  and  ten  did  well.     In  1852,  fifty-three  di.i 
well  out  of  sixty-one,  and  eighteen  out  of  twenty-five.     In  1863, 
seventy-five  out  of  eighty>six,  and  thirty-one  out  of  thirty-six.    Jo 
1854,   seventy-six  out  of  eighty.six,  and  thirteen  out  of  twentr. 
Total  emigrated  during  five  years,  308  ;  of  whom  thirty -nine  turned 
out  ill,  and  296  well ;  placed  out  in  England,  119;  forty ^ix.were 
unsuccessfHil,  and  seventy-three  turned  out  well.     This  showed  a 
result  of  four-fifths  of  successes,  and  one-fifth  failures,  or  twenty  prr 
cent.    Allowing  that  a  few  whom  he  had  not  heard  of  had  torned 
out  ill,  it  was  not  many  •  for  somehow  there  were  plenty  to  inforiD 
him  of  any  relapses.     Allowing,  say  ten  per  cent,  and  that  was  a 
handsome  allowance,  it  would  still  remain  a  fact  that  seventy  out  of 
every  hundred  did  well,  or  seven  in  ten.    Other  difficultie«  were, 
the  want  of  teachers,  his  own  inexperience,  the  ages  of  the  boys, 
some  as  old  as  eightepn  years  ;  while  in  France  a  law  provided  that 
they  should  not  be  older  than  seven.     Considering  all  this,  they  need 
not' be  ashamed,  as  Englishmen*  of  what  had  been  done  at  RedhiU 
The  lecturer  then  proved  that  the  school  was  no  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  showed  A*om  a  report  for  the  last  week,  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  him,  that  out  of  246  boys,  only  tbirty-ene 
were  guilty  of  the  slightest  fault ;  those  included  dirty  hands  want 
of  punctuality,  &c.     The  next  point  he  proved  was,  that  it  offered 
no  premium  to  crime.     Experience  had  proved  that  very  few  volun- 
teered to  the  school.     It  was  no  more  an  inducement  to  crime,  than 
the  workhouse  was  an   inducement  to  idleness.     The  refbrmttoiy 
schools  had  been  found  rather  a  stimulus  to  parental  responsibilities, 
by  the  exertion  of  which  juvenile  offenders  would  be  almost  eliminated 
.  from  society.     From  Oapt.  Williams,  to  whose  zealous  aid  and  inter- 
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ftrence  with  Government  the  reformatory  movement  was  greatly  in- 
clebted,  he  had  received,  per  letter,  the  following  Htatement,  to  show 
^hat  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  was  on  the  decrease: — (n  1848, 
13,796  bovs  and  girls  were  committed;  in  1849,  12,953;  in  1850. 
11,276;  in  1851,  12,392;  in  1852,  11,821;  in  1853,  11,453;  and 
in  1854,  the  compilation  of  which  was  not  complete,  showed  a  still 
further  diminution.  Now,  though  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  this 
favourable  position  was  partly  due  to  the  operations  of  our  pauper 
<iiatrict-schools,  of  which  there  were  six  in  London,  as  well  as  other 
agencies,  he  would  still  claim  a  larg^  amount  of  the  result  as  due  to 
reformatory  movements.  This  diminution  was  at  the  rate  of  7  per 
cent.,  or,  allowing  for  our  increase  of  population.  1 1  per  cent.  In 
referring  to  Kingswood  Reformatory  School,  Mr.  Turner  passed  a 
xnost  warm  eulog^um  on  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  to  whose  personal 
exertions  and  warm  heart  the  movement  owed  so  very  much.  After 
entering  very  fully  into  many  eminent  points  connected  with  the  re- 
formation of  juvenile  offenders,  the  eloquent  lecturer  concluded  by 
^rg^ing  his  audience  to  personal  exertion  in  so  important  a  matter, 
especially  as  they  had  a  school  so  near  as  that  of  Kingswood. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  inmovingavoteof  thanks  to  the  lecturer, 
dwelt  for  some  time  on  the  various  features  of  the  reformatory  move- 
nienty  and  particularly  those  of  the  school  at  Mettray,  whose  super- 
intendent, M.  de  Metz,  was  his  personal  friend. 

This  was  seconded  by  B.  P.  Kin?,  Esq.,  who  remarked  that,  in 
bis  capacity  of  magistrate,  he  had  to  deal  largely  with  juvenile 
ofFeoders,  some  of  whom  were  brought  up,  time  after  time,  within  a 
few  days  of  their  dismissal  from  gaol.     Carried  unanimously. 

Sir  £.  Wilmotf  in  a  few  choice  words,  expressed  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  tothe  chairman,  after  whose  brief  reply  the  meeting  separated. 

Whilst  Mr.  Turner  has  been  thus  lecturing  in  Bristol,  Lord 
Lieigh  has  been  printing  his  notes  of  his  visit  to  Mettray  last 
autumn,  and  has  published    them  under  the  t\t\G—l%e  He- 
formatory  at  Metiray.  A  Letter  from  a  Visitor  to  that  InHi- 
tuiion,  Addressed  to  a  Member  of  the  Committee  of  the  War- 
wickshire   Reformatory.      This    Letter  gives,  concisely  and. 
clearly,  the  writer's  impressions  of  the  colony,  and   he  has 
introduced    two  wood-cuts,   shewing  tiie   elevations   of  the 
washing  and  sleeping  place's.      The  folio »«*ing  passages  appear 
to  us  worthy  of  notice,  and  they  place  some  new  facts  before 
those  interested  in  the  Reformatory  Movement,  particularly  as 
the  question  of  punisinnent  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of 
our  friends.     Lord  Leigh's  observations  on  the  adaptability 
of  the  "  honour"  prizes  of  Mettray  to   English  schools  are 
most  important.     If  we  borrow  the  idea  of  the  oiidur  of 
VAL0&  from  France  and  its  Legion  of  Honour,  why  should 
we  not  borrow    tiie  honor  premiums  from  Mettray.     Lord 
LiMgh  writes:  — 
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"  The  strictest  discipline  ia  observed,  and  nothing  is  overlooked. 
Dry  bread  is  an  occasional  punishment,  but  the  cell  is  a  more 
frequent  one.  Every  fault  which  haa  called  for  reproof  is  renter* 
od,  and  a  most  careful  and  detailed  conduct-book  is  kept,  abowin|^ 
the  behaviour  of  every  child.  Here  are  seen  at  a  fflaoce  his  uase, 
previous  residence,  habits,  health,  appearance  in  detsil,  the  crimt 
for  which  he  Was  convicted,  every  possible  information  vhich  cui  be 
gleaned  with  ref^ard  to  himself  and  his  family,  with  a  most  careful 
and  complete  report  of  his  behaviour  since  admissioD.  When  a 
fault  calls  for  punishment,  liefore  it  is  inflicted  upon  the  dhik!,  he  it 
made  to  retire  into  a  cell,  which  takes  for  the  time  beings  the  name 
of '  salle  de  reflexion' — he  is  kept  there  for  an  hour  or  so«  and  nMsn- 
while  the  '  Directeur*  reviews  his  conduct^book,  takes  into  careAil 
consideration  the  previous  circumstances  and  conduct  of  the  boy, 
his  general  character,  his  advantages  and  disadvantagea.  and  baring 
carefully  weighed  them  and  taken  time  to  collect  himself,  and  given 
the  boy  leisure  to  reflect  upon  his  fault,  he  is  in  a  position  to  pro- 
nounce, as  far  as  human  discernment  goes,  the  exact  measure  of 
punishment  deserved  by  the  child.  Those  confined  to  ceUs  have  an 
hour's  exercbe  a  day  in  chopping  wood,  or  in  some  similar  occupa- 
tion.  The  cells  are  bare  rooms,  with  sufficient  light  and  air  for 
health.  Punishment  is  administered  for  apparently  trifling  faohs. 
We  found  four  boys  in  four  cells  on  occasion  of  our  visit.  One  was 
there  for  refusing  to  sing  the  day  before,  two  for  taking  i^esouts, 
and  the  other  for  being  found  near  the  cellar  where  ne  had  no 
business  to  be.  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  these  are  not  oSeoeei 
of  a  very  grave  nature,  and  as  the  discipline  is  so  strict,  that  it  is 
satisfactory  there  were  so  few  boys  from  so  large  a  number.  The 
cells  are  so  placed  and  arranged  that  those  in  them,  although  no- 
seen,  can  be  admitted  to  take  Jpart  in  the  Church  service  at  the 
back  of  the  altar  of  the  church  on  Sundays.  Eight  Sisters  of 
Charity  undertake  the  housekeeping  of  the  establishment.  An 
account  of  all  that  will  be  required  of  them  on  the  coming  da^  is 
handed  in  to  them  the  evening  before  by  the  comptroller  of  the 
finances. 

««♦*•• 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  without  a  personal  visit  to  Mettray,  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  amount  of  study  and  attention  which  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  every  particular,  and  of  every 
individual  child.  The  'family'  arrangement  makes  this  easy,  bj 
concentrating  the  attention  of  the  several  employes  upon  their 
respective  little  flocks ;  the  same  number  of  employes  allotted  to 
the  same  number  of  children,  if  assembled  in  an  undivided  mass, 
could  never  possibly  effect  the  same  amount  of  good,  for  the  atten- 
tion  of  each  one  would  be  divided  by  the  whole  number,  nor  eoold 
the  interest  in  each  other  be  awakened  which  now  exists  betweco 
the  chef  de  fainille  and  bis  young  proteges. 

As  for  the  employes  themselves,  who  are  gentlemen  by  nature  if 
not  always  by  birth,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  see  and  converse  with 
these  intelligent,  well-educated,  and  benevolent  men  without  feeliiw 
how  great  must  be  their  elevating  influence  upon  the  character  and 
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general  tone  of  the  boys.  The  two  principal  employes  are  in  receipt 
of  160/.  per  annum  each.  They  are  of  a  standard  of  intelligence  and 
a.l>ility  which  would  ensure  their  advancement  in  any  profession,  and 
one  who  feels  their  devotion  to  be  the  more  admirable.  M.  De  Metz 
li&s  been  very  particular  in  placine  his  employes  in  a  respectable 
and  comfortable  position,  and  has  ouilt  for  the  two  principal  ones 
suitable  houses,  a  little  apart  from  the  houses  for  the  boys.  The 
"Wives  of  these  two  gentlemen  are  perfect  gentlewomen,  and  we  had 
file  pleasure  of  meeting  them  at  dmner  at  M.  De  Metz*s  house. 

There  are  many  things  at  Mettray  suggested  by  the  military 
spirit  of  the  French  which  would  at  first  sight  appear  perhaps  im- 
possible to  carry  out  in  an  English  Institution^  but  I  see  no  reason 
mr by  the  feeling  of  5  honour,' which  I  believe  to  be  as  strong  in  an 
ICnglish  child  as  in  a  French  one,  should  not  be  appealed  to  with 
2ul vantage  in  an  English  Reformatory.  Why  should  not  we  have 
tbe  Table  of  Honour  hung  up  where  every  one  can  see  it,  upon 
which  is  inscribed  the  name  of  every  child  Whose  conduct  during 
the  last  three  months  has  not  called  for  punishment  ? 

With  regard  to  the  almost  military  discipline  and  order  with 
'which  the  children  go  through  their  movements  before  and  after 
work  or  meals,  I  consider  tnat  by  it  a  great  saving  of  time  is 
made,  and  five  or  ten  minutes  upon  every  change  of  movement  are 
gained  which  would  be  otherwise  lost  in  collecting  and  getting  into 
place  stragglers  both  young  and  old.    Let  me  mention  and  recom- 
mend, too,  the  box  placed  within  general  reach,  '  pour  les  objets 
trouv8s,'  which  is  a  delicate  way  of  allowing  a  boy  whose  tempta- 
tions have  been  stronger  than  his  virtue,  to  listen  to  the  reproaches 
of  his  conscience,  and,  without  being  publicly  brought  to  shame,  to 
restore  the  theft  which  lies  heavy  on  his  soul.     I  will   say  no  more 
of  Mettray  at  present,  except  that  the  instruction  given  is  firmly 
based  upon  religion,  and  includes  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
but  very  little  beyond.     Lesson-time  does  not  exceed  one  or  two 
hours  a  day.    I  must  add  that  the  children  are  first  received  as 
innocent,  and  as  havhig  sinned  without  discemntent,  and  therefore 
irresponsible  for  their  actions ;  but  when  they  have  been   once  ad- 
mitted to  the  benefits  of  the  instruction  given  them  in  the  Institu* 
tion,  they  are  considered  to  be  capable  of  discernment,  and  become 
subject  to  the  strict  discipline  observed  there. 

I  have  been  so  lengthy  upon  Mettray,  that  I  have  no  time  to  dis- 
cuss  other  institutions.  Of  the  three  or  four  others  I  saw  in  France, 
1  like  Le  Petit  Quevilly,  near  Rouen,  the  best.  Petit  Bourg,  near 
Paris,  seemed  to  me  to  be  conducted  upon  very  objectionable  prin- 
ciples, and  not  upon  the  family  system.  M.  Be  Metz  and  other 
French  reformers  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  superiority  of 
the  French  law  over  the  English,  as  they  are  able  to  receive  child- 
ren direct  into  their  institutions,  whereas  our  law  sends  them  first 
to  prison,  bringing  upon  them  the  stigma  of  having  been  within 
prison-walls,  and  disqualifying  them  for  the  army  and  navy.** 

Whilst  ail  English  nobleman  has  been  thus  declaring  his 
opinion  of  Mettray,   and  endeavouring  to  place  its  various 
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excellencies,  in  all  their  phasea  before  bis  countiy ;  and  whiUt 
he  li^s  been  thns^  with  genuine  English  open-hearted  honestj, 
shewing  how  England  might  with  advantage  imitate  the 
example  of  a  French  Eeformatory  Institution  ;  a  Frenchman 
has  attacked  Mettray  .and  M.  Demetz  virnlentlj^  unfairlj,  and 
we  hope  ignorantly;  we  hope,  ignorantly,  for  a  more  com- 
plete  vindication,  than  that  from  the  pen  of  M.  Demetz, 
and  of  which  we  here  insert  a  translation,  it  is  quite  imposd- 
ble  to  conceive :  for  this  most  admirable  translation  we  are 
indebted  to  Tie  Midland  Counties  Herald^  and  it  adds  another 
to  the  many  services  conferred  upon  the  Reformatory  Move- 
ment by  that  excellent  journal : — 

•♦  METTRAY. 
{^Fnna  the  Journal  des  EconomUtes,  Janxary  15M,  1856.] 

Sir, — The  Journal  des  Economutes  justly  enjoys  too  high  a  refNi* 
tation  for  anything  which  it  publishes  to  be  received  with  indifiermice. 
You  will  not,  therefore,  be  surprised,  that,  in  the  name  of  the 
Colony  of  Mettray,  I  ask  your  permission  to  offer  to  the  public  some 
facts  in  opposition  to  the  severe  criticisms  of  jour  colleague,  M.  dn 
Puynode. 

]ui  an  article  in  your  December  number^  entitled  *  EiMdea  sm-  k 
population  et  la  Charite,*  this  gentleman  accuses  Mettray  of  destrojing 
the  family  feeling,  the  basis  of  all  good  education. 

Allow  me,  in  reply,  to  state,  first,  that  Mettray  does  not  receive 
children  from  their  homes,  but  from  prisons,  in  which  place  the  life 
they  pursue  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  domestic  hearth ;  and 
further,  that  almost  all  these  poor  children  have  been  led  to  evil 
precisely  because  they  have  no  families,  or  only  such  as  do  them 
harm.*  What  does  Mettray  do  for  them  ?  The  very  first  principle 
called  into  action  at  the  Colony  is  the  esprit  defamtUe.  It,  therefore, 
does  not  destrojr,  but  restores  this  feeun^  in  our  young  delinquents. 
M.  du  Puynode  is  perfectly  right  in  asserting  the  superiority  of  family 
training  over  every  other  mode  of  education. 

We  coincide  entirely  in  this  opinion.  In  an  essay  we  very  recently 
published  on  Agricultural  Colonies  on  the  occasion  of  the  BHwiom 


*  From  its  foundation  to  the  Ist  of  Januarj,  1856,  the  Colony  of 
Mettray  has  received  1,084  juvenile  offenders.    Of  this  nurnb^  there 


S46  illegitimate  children. 

876  childrco  who  have  lost  father  or  mother,  or  both. 

116  foundlings. 

304  cliildren  who  have  a  step-father  or  step-mother. 

1 17  children  whose  parents  live  in  concubinage. 
406  children  whose  parents  have  been  convicted. 
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^ rt  t^mntionnle  de  la  Chariie*  we  earnestly  insisted  that  it  was  th& 

« i  \i  ty  of  every  man  aspiring  to  found  an  institution  destined  to  receive 

poor  and  abandoned  children  to  create  in  it  a  home  feeling,  if  they 

<lG«ire  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  child  the  family  it  has  lost, 

or*  which  has  neglected  its  duty.     We  said  in  that  essay  that  the 

reastin  why  we  have  made  no  greater  progress  in  education  is  because 

^^nre  have  too  often  substituted  discipline  for  moral  action.     It  is  easy 

to    manoeuvre  a  regiment  by  a  word,  the  crew  of  a  vessel  by  the 

^BT  bistle,  but  it  is  another  matter  to  correct  in  mankind  the  inclination 

^o  evil,  and  win  them  over  to  the  love  of  good.     Now,  as  this  theory 

lias  not  only  been  professed,  but  has  been  reduced  to  practice  by  us 

during  siiteen  years,  (the  foundation  of  Mettray  dating  from  1840,) 

^iwe  cannot  repress  our  astonishment  at  finding  the  system  pursued  in 

t^bis  institution  attacked  as  destructive  of  the  esprtt  de/amUle,  and 

as  mining  in  our  pupils  '  all  spontaneity,  all  power  of  imitation, 

sklmost  all  free  will.* 

We  venture  to  hope  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  explain  the  prin- 
oiples  on  which  Mettray  was  founded  to  efface  the  injurious  impres- 
sion which  the  above*mentioned  article  may  have  produced  on  some 
minds. 

At  the  time  Mettray  was  first  established,  children  declared  not 
guilty  and  acquitted  under  Article  66  of  the  Code  Penal  were  sub- 
jected  to  the  same  regime  as  the  most  hardened  offenders.  Magis- 
trates possessed  only  this  painful  alternative,  either  to  commit  them 
to  prison,  a  step  fatal  to  their  well  being,  or  to  throw  them  back 
upon  the  streets.  It  was  to  remedy  a  state  of  things  so  afflicting 
that  we  determined  to  resign  our  office,  in  order  that  the  law  might 
for  the  future  be  applied  in  a  just  and  salutary  manner.  In  con- 
junction with  M.  le  y  icomte  de  Oourteilles,  whose  loss  we  can  never 
cease  to  deplore,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Societe  Paternelle, 
we  established  Mettray. f 

The  attention  of  the  public  being  now  fixed  upon  the  purposes  of 
our  institution,  it  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  views  which  re- 
gulated its  organisation,  and  which  we  will  endeavour  to  explain  as 

*  A  translation  of  this  Essay  was  given  in  the  Quarterly  Record  of 
the  l^rogress  of  Reformatory  Schools,  &c.,  Irish  Quarterly  Review  for 
December,  1855:  and  another  has  been  published  by  £  B.  Wheatley, 
Esq..  M.A. 

t  Conviction  being  a  necessary  preliminary,  it  must  frustrate  the 
calculations  some  bad  parents  might  be  supposed  to  make,  who  to  rid 
themselves  of  a  burthen  wliich  nature  imposes  on  them  might,  cause 
their  children  to  commit  an  offence  to  procure  ttieir  being  sent  to 
Mettray,  Parents  sufficiently  depraved  to  have  recourse  to  an  expe- 
dient so  odious,  do  not  require  the  incentive  of  such  an  institution  as 
ours  to  urge  their  children  to  do  wrong.  Besides,  the  child  is  as  likely 
to  be  committed  to  a  Mai»on  Centrale  as  to  an  agricultural  colony,  so 
that  it  would  be  an  erroneous  calculation  as  well  as  a  guilty  act. 
Further,  the  uumlier  of  relapses,  which,  according  tu  M.  B<$ranger, 
(de  la  Drome,)  amounted  formerly  to  sixty  per  cent.,  is  now  at  Meltray 
only  ten  per  cent.  Such  a  result  goes  far  to  compensate  for  any  evil 
consequences  with  wliich  tliis  institution  could  possibly  be  reproached. 
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sucdDctlj  M  possible.  As  we  have  said  abore,  it  is  prtndpallj 
through  the  esprit  defaaniUe  that  we  most  hope  to  operate  upon  tbe 
human  heart ;  but  in  order  that  a  moral  principle  abould  first  be 
thoroughly  understood,  and  then  properly  applied  bj  those  whoi« 
duty  it  is  to  nve  it  effect,  we  must  embody  this  sentiment  in  a  form 
bearing  no  distant  resemblance  to  a  real  family.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  erected  small  detached  houses.  Our  population,  which 
now  exceeds  660  lads,  is  thus  divided  into  small  families,  each  havix^ 
a  chief  trained  in  the  normal  school,  (which  we  previously  established 
in  order  to  educate  officers  competent  to  their  duties,)  under  whose 
authority  fort^  boys  are  placed.  This  chief  bears  the  title  of  pere 
defamiUe  ;  a  title,  by  the  way,  which  is  justified  by  his  kiodly  watch- 
fumess.  Two  colatUt  who  are  called  elder  brothers,  assist  hun.  We 
desired,  by  these  titles,  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  our  boys,  and  of 
the  chiefs,  a  consciousness  of  those  duties  which  family  life  imposes 
In  such  cases  names  have  more  meaning  than  might  be  imagined. 

When  a  family  passes  a  week  without  having  incumnl  punishment 
it  earns  a  right  to  a  collective  reward.  Sometimes  it  is  an  eograviog* 
illustrating  a  trait  of  benevolence  or  of  courage.  This  ei^^ving 
is  hung  up  in  the  house,  and  remains  as  a  memorial  of  the  ffood 
conduct  of  the  family.  Sometimes  the  reward  is  a  game,  in  wmeh 
all  can  take  part :  the  well-disposed,  in  the  hope  of  this  recompenee. 
say  to  the  ill-conducted, '  we  will  watch  over  your  conduct,  for  fesr 
vou  should  spoil  our  week/  In  this  wav  we  draw  tighter  the  bonds 
between  the  different  members  of  these  httle  societies,  by  establishing 
among  them  an  identity  of  interests. 

As  long  M  the  boy  remains  in  the  Colony,  he  is  the  object  of  a 
lively,  we  may  say  a  tender  solicitude.  He  is  instructed  in  the  truths 
of  religion— the  oasis  of  all  good  education ;  we  endeavour  to  create 
in  him  good  resolutions,  and  to  induce  him  by  every  possible  meani 
to  persevere  in  them.  Above  all,  we  neglect  nothing  by  which  vs 
can  appeal  to  his  sense  of  honour,  through  which  a  Frenchman,  no 
matter  what  is  his  station  in  life,  is  always  accessible.  The  vrnQl 
that  this  feeling  has  not  been  without  influence  over  our  popuutioa 
is,  that  though  there  are  no  walls,  no  gates,  at  Mettray — a  circum- 
stance which  led  to  the  happy  remark  of  one  of  our  high  officers  of 
state,  '  What  a  singular  prison,*  exclaimed  he,  on  visiting  Mettray, 
'  where  there  is  no  othpr  key  than  the  clefde  champs ;'  notwithstand- 
ing their  severe  discipline,  their  toil,*  their  hard  living,  their  light 

*  We  have  drained  to  a  certain  depth  a  considerable  portion  of  oar 
land ;  a  task  which  employed  a  great  number  of  oar  handa  Moreover, 
the  high  farming  in  which  our  lads  are  engaged,  over  an  extent  of  marc 
than  260  hectares  now  under  complete  cultivation,  adls  for  a  large 
amount  of  hand  labour :  consequently  there  is  no  fear  that  our  boji 
have  not  enough  to  do.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  very  young,  ami, 
in  general,  of  weak  constitutions.  According  to  the  opinion  of  M. 
Coi&er,  in  his  work  on  Flanders,  the  strength  of  a  man  and  a  half  is 
required  to  cultivate  one  hectare;  assuredly  four  of  our  boys  woaM 
not  furnish  an  equivalent.  In  fine,  M.  le  Comte  de  Gasparin  has 
undertaken  the  management  of  our  agricultural  department.     With 
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clothii»|^«-~cottoD  being  their  only  wear  in  winter  as  wdl  as  summer — 
their  hare  feet  only  protected  by  sabots,  whatever  raay  be  the  wea- 
ther, water  their  only  beverage^-we  have  needed  only  to  tell  our 
)ads  that  they  are  in  some  measure  prisoners  on  parole*  to  ensure  that 
not  one  out  of  i^OS^  cvious  received  at  Mettray  should  be  absent  at 
the  muster. 

No  one  disputes  the  good  eflbcts  of  music.  The  sound  of  the 
trumpet*  which  breaks  tne  monotony  of  their  exercises,  and  gives 
them  precision,  inspires  our  lads  with  a  strong  liking  for  a  mifitary 
life,  wnich  we  select  for  a  large  number  of  them. 

The  hazardous  career  of  a  soldier  suits  their  love  of  enterprise; 
and  thus,  too,  the  burden  of  the  conscription  [fimpot  du  samg'l  is 
lightened,  which  bears  so  heavily  upon  youths  of  irreproachable  cha- 
raeter»  who  are  the  pride  and  mainstay  of  their  parents.  We  also 
traia  our  lads  for  sailors,  with  the  help  of  the  masts*  sails,  and  rigsing 
of  a  ship,  given  to  us  by  the  Minister  of  Marine.  Many  of  tnem 
who  come  from  the  shores  of  Bretagne  have  already  made  coasting 
voyages,  and  long  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  go  again  to  sea.  Thus 
we  train  up  soldiers,  sailors,  and  agricultural  labourers  ;.«to  defend 
our  natire  soil  and  to  enrich  it  is  our  g^reat  object.* 

We  have  established  a  Fire  Brigade,  that  we  may  afford  assistance 
should  a  fire  break  out  in  our  neignbourhood ;  but  we  have  made  a 
regulation  to  the  effect*  that  those  members  who  may  be  undergoing 
punishment  shall  not  accompany  their  comrades,  that  they  may  feel 
privation  from  rendering  a  service  to  their  fellow-creatures  to  be  a 
penalty. 

Punishment  is  never  inflicted  at  the  moment  an  offence  is  committed. 
The  boy  b  taken  to  the  salie  de  reflexion,  as  we  call  it,  where  he  is 
left.  This  is  no  part  of  his  punishment,  but  it  gives  him  time  to 
grow  calm,  and  to  reflect  upon  his  conduct.  We  ouffbt  to  admit 
that  this  rule  was  adopted  for  the  sake  of  the  oflicers  at  least  as  much 
as  for  that  of  the  wards.  At  the  very  moment  of  an  offence,  in- 
fluenced by  the  displeasure  it  excites,  we  may  yield  to  an  angry  im- 
pulse and  not  always  retain  the  coolness  necessary  in  apportioning 
the  penalty  to  the  action  for  which  it  is  inflicted ;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  chastisement  only  corrects  when  it  is  felt  to  be 
just  by  him  who  endures  it ;  otherwise  it  is  a  struggle  of  the  strone 
against  the  weak  ;  and  where  there  is  such  a  struggle  no  ffood  moral 
influence  is  possible.     Restored  to  freedom,  evil  passions  Durst  forth 


snperintendence  so  eminent  we  are  exonerated  from  entering  into 
further  details  on  the  subject.  There  are  names  which  afford  so  sure  a 
guarantee  to  the  public  as  to  confer  a  distinction  on  the  institutions  with 
which  they  are  connected.  Our  nuinufacture  of  agricultural  imple* 
ments  has  been  curried  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  boys  are  employed  in  it.  We  have  just  received  for  this 
manufacture  a  medal  of  the  first  class  from  the  Universal  Exhibition, 
which  proves  the  skill  of  our  young  artisana  i 

*  Indeed,  it  strikes  one  that  there  are  few  of  us  who  would  not  learn  i 

souiething  from  a  course  at  Mettray  ;  and  that  at  least,  the  raw  recruits 
of  our  army  would  be  better  qualified  for  service  by  a  little  of  the  I 

multifarious  instruction  there  imparted. — Ttme$,  December,    1865.  | 

I 
I 
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afresh,  and  with  all  the  more  Tiolence  the  longer  thev  have  been 
pent  up. 

It  is  to  these  precautions  that  we  owe  the  spirit  of  subordi nation 
which  prevails  among  our  lads,  and  of  which  they  gire  constant 
proof  under  every  variety  of  circumstance.  Thus  during  the  rerolo- 
tion  of  February,  (1848)  when  insurrection  was,  to  a  certain  extent 
the  order  of  the  day,  when  most  of  Uie  public  schools,  and  others 

even  for  the  higher  classes,  took  to  arms  and  to  making  barricades. 

our  boys,  though  completely  at  liberty,  never  showed  themselves 
more  aosolutely  submissive^  and  yet  they  well  knew  what  was  going' 
on  round  about  them. 

A  box  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  open  court,  in  which  is  placed 
every  stray  article  that  may  have  been  picked  up ;  its  real  purpose, 
however,  is  to  facilitate  repentance,  by  enabling  the  child  who  hss 
cribbed  (to  use  a  school  phrase)  something  from  a  fellow-pupil,  to 
obey  the  voice  of  conscience,  without  having  to  endure  the  disgrace 
of  an  avowal,  which  is  always  very  painful. 

'  Such  means  may  appear  puerile  to  those  who  do  not  suffiriently 
estimate  the  precautions  and  ezceseive  care  demanded,  would  we 
ihake  it  efficacious,  by  education,  that  noblest  of  all  sciences,  which 
trains  mankind  to  love  what  is  right.  It  is  by  this  uncessing  care 
that  evil  inclinations  are  in  time  overcome.  A  regimen  observed 
uninterruptedlv  is  more  beneficial  to  the  health  than  the  most  potent 
medicines,'  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  moral  as  with  the  physical 
constitution. 

The  facts  we  have  quoted,  which  form  a  part  of  the  Mettray  system, 
prove  that  during  the  whole  period  of  our  guardianship  we  nWiect 
no  opportunity  of  cultivating  right  feelings  in  our  pupils.  We  do 
not  aisguise  from  ourselves,  however,  the  fact  that  our  efforts  would 
produce  no  good  result,  if  we  lost  sight  of  our  children  as  soon  as 
they  gain  their  liberty, — ^that  critical  moment,  when  they  find  them- 
selves beset  on  all  sides  by  the  temptations  of  the  outer  world. 

They  never  leave  the  Colony  until  we  have  secured  a  place  with 
employers  upon  whom  we  can  entirelv  depend.  A  patron*  chosen  in 
the  neighbourhood  whither  the  youth  is  sent,  watches  over  him  with 
unremitting  care,  and  aids  him  with  advice. 

Coloni  who  have  been  engaged  by  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mettray,  or  who  having  gone  into  the  army  happen  to  be  quarter- 
ed at  Tours,  come  every  Sunday  to  spend  the  aay  at  the  Colony. 
The  same  place  is  laid  for  them  at  the  familv  table  which  they  had 
used  to  occupy ;  they  kneel  at  the  same  altar  with  their  former 
schoolfellows ;  they  dine  with  them,  and  join  them  in  their  sports. 
Thus  we  withdraw  them  from  the  influence  of  the  tavern,  whither 
they  might  be  led  by  want  of  occupation ;  and  we  have  no  fear  of 
overstepping  the  truth,  when  we  say  that  the  day  is  to  the  greater 
number  a.  jour  defete. 

We  asked  one  of  them  if  he  enjoyed  coming  back  amongst  us,  and 
he  replied,  with  a  most  naive  expression  of  pleasure,  *'  Monsieur 


*  A  member  of  a  Patronage  Society,  an  admirable  institution,    of 
which  wc  have  scarcely  an  example  in  Kngland.— Ta. 
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I>eiiietz,**  (for  oar  lads  rarely  use  the  title  of  Director,)  «*  when  I 
catch  sight  of  the  bell-tower  of  the  Colon j,  I  can't  walk  any  longer  ; 
1  am  forced  to  run." 

Youths  who  have  been  with  us  have  no  need  to  fear  want  of  employ* 
Inenty  which  too  often  ruins  a  workman's  hopes  for  the  future.  As 
soon  as  they  are  out  of  work  they  return  to  the  Colony,  and  put 
themselves  under  the  protecting  wing,  so  to  speak,  of  the  chief  of 
the  family  who  has  brought  them  up,  who  knows  their  character, 
and  has  won  their  affection.  Then  they  resume  in  every  respect  the 
life  of  a  colony  and  submit  unreservedly  to  the  discipline  of  the  house- 
hold. We  provide  for  their  wants,  on  the  understanding  that  they 
wiU  work  industriously.  We  seek  a  new  situation  for  them,  and  it 
is  not  until  one  iias  been  found  that  we  consent  to  part  wirh  them. 

If  one  of  our  lads  is  ill,  and  is  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  we 
send  for  him  to  the  Colony.  We  never  allow  him  to  go  to  a  hospital ; 
we  claim  the  privilege  of  alleviating  his  sufferings  and  sorrow,  as  a 
father  does  those  of  his  children.  We  endeavour  as  earnestly  to 
strengthen  in  his  heart  the  love  of  virtue  as  to  cure  his  bodily  ail- 
ments. We  seek  to  revive  his  religious  feelings  ;  and  should  he  die. 
vre  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  dies  like  a  Christian. 
Thus  the  time  passed  with  us  is  doubly  profitable  to  the  youth.  His 
companions  are  well  aware  that  we  receive  no  remuneration  for  the 
cost  of  his  stay  among  us,  for  our  lads  know  all ;  and  this  is  why  we 
make  it  a  rule  that  nothing  shall  be  done  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  conceal  from  them.  These  acts  of  hospitality  excite  th^  gratitude 
not  only  of  those  who  are  its  object,  but  of  those  also  who  witness  it. 

No  vouth  ever  leaves  us  until  bis  health  is  completely  restored. 
Convalescence  is  a  time  of  btill  greater  difficulty  to  the  workman 
than  illness  itself,  and  more  dangerous  to  his  future  well-being  by 
exposing  him  to  struggle  with  want.  Our  hospitals,  which  are  al- 
ways inadequate  to  the  demands  made  upon  them,  cannot  keep  the 
patient  long  enough  for  him  to  regain  his  strength,  and  they  dismiss 
him  while  the  employer  considers  him  yet  too  weak  to  work.  What 
can  become  of  him  between  the  hospital  which  sends  him  forth  and 
the  workshop  where  he  cannot  gain  admittance  f  Our  lads  have  not 
this  sad  alternative  to  fear. 

We  maintain  an  unflagging  correspondence  with  the  youths  we 
have  placed  out,  as  well  as  with  their  patrons :  the  number  of  letters 
we  have  written  and  received  amount  to  at  least  four  thousand. 
We  tiever  regret  their  multiplicity,  although  the  correspondence  is  a 
very  onerous  one,  not  only  for  the  time  it  absorbs,  but  for  other 
sacrifices  which  it  entails.  It  is  by  means  of  the  packets  containing 
these  valuable  documents,  each  endorsed  with  the  name  of  the  youth 
to  which  it  has  reference,  that  those  persons  who  have  visited  Mettray 
with  the  intention  of  writing  an  account  of  it,  have  been  able  to 
verify  the  facts  stated  in  our  annual  Reports.^ 

*  The  founders  of  Mettray  are  aware  that  transition  from  the  Colony 
into  the  world  is  the  period  at  which  the  young  colon  most  needs  coun- 
sel and  support,  aud  consequently,  the  institution  continues  to  watch 
over  liim  during  this  season  of  trial.    If  he  loses  his  employment,  is 
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We  cannot  labovr  too  eariMstly  to  proFcnt  all  mbconoqitioB  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  endeavonra  made  bj  wr  on  behalf  of  our  wards. 
Those  bj  whom  our  efforts  are  understood  well  know  that  it  ia  iar 
from  our  aim  to  secure  for  o«r  lads  alifsof  ease,  wUch  would  be  an 
error  on  our  part,  smoe  it  is  their  lot  to  gain  tlieir  bread  bj  hard 
labonr*  and  their  bands  are  their  only  patrhnony.  On  tbe  contrary, 
it  is  our  duty,  who  have  in  some  measure  taken  npoo  oorselTes  the 
morsl  responsibility  of  their  future  welfare,  to  n^lect  no  means 
which  will  aid  their  praiseworthy  ezertiona  to  ward  off  those  chances 
whichy  by  exposing  Uiem  to  eril  inflttenoes,  might  cause  them  to  ialL 
We  hare  to  deal  with  characters  whose  morality  is  yet  wareraig 
and  who  need  to  be  supported. 

To  sum  up,  the  greater  part  of  our  boys  had  no  home.  In  erery 
case>  we  took  them  from  prison,  where  no  domestic  influence  can 
exist.  Ther  first  experience  it  at  Mettray,  where  ererrthing  oonem 
to  assist  its  beneficent  operation  ;  it  endures  the  whole  time  of  their 
stsT,  and  they  feel  its  good  effects  ereu  after  the&r  departure.* 

We  have,  then,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided  the  shoals  pcnnted  out 
by  tbe  author  of  the  article  j  and  we  have  endeavoured,  g^ded  by 
prinoipLes  the  same  as  those  he  has  laid  down,  to  supply,  in  the  bctC 
wi^  we  can,  tbe  good  influences  and  the  pious  teachings  of  the  hoaie 
fireside. 

It  is  on  thu  point  alone  thai  we  have  now  thought  it  our  duty  to 
furnish  some  information.  A  complete  analyais  of  the  Mettray  sya. 
tem  must  not  be  looked  for  in  this  statement-Uhat  would  require  a 
far  more  comprehensive  treatise-^but  simply  an  anawcr  to  theobyee- 
tions  which  have  been  raised  in  this  institution.  It  is  the  duty  of 
him  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  success  of  a  work  of  beneficence 
to  destroy  everv  nnfiivourable  impression  made  on  the  public  mind 
regarding  it,  which  is  not  founded  in  truth. 

Finally,  Mettray  is  only  five  hours  from  Paris,  and  we  are  truly 

glad  to  recdve  in  the  best  way  we  can  any  persons  who  kindly 
ivonr  us  with  a  visit. 

If  the  author  of  the  article  which  has  called  forth  this  ezplanatioo 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  put  himself  in  communication  with  us,  we 
should  have  hastened  to  comply  with  his  wish.  He  would  thus  have 
spared  himself  the  regret  whidi  every  honourable  mind  must  leel  at 
having,  involuntarily  we  are  convinced,  possiblv  injured  a  useful  in- 
stitution, and  one  which  needs  the  assistance  of  all. 
I  have  the  honour,  &c.,  &c., 

DEMETZ, 
Gonseiller  Honoraire  k  la  Cour  Imperiale  de  Paris, 
Directeur  de  la  Oolonie  de  Mettray. 

overwhelmed  by  difficulties,  or  fidls  skk,  the  Colon/  is  always  open  le 
him  I  it  is  a  home  for  him.  There  he  finds  an  asylum,  and  meets  with 
sympathy,  and  there  he  is  8ul(}ected.  to  the  best  possible  moral  influence. 
t  The  observance  of  religions  duties,  the  love  of  labour,  t)ie  tsprii 
dtfamiUe,  the  influence  of  good  example,  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of 
honour,  the  habit  of  discipline,  the  proper  use  of  liberty  ^in  these 
grand  yet  dmple  elements,  consists  the  whole  reformatory  system,  all 
the  regenerating  inflnence  of  Mettray.-^iVbitctf  tur  Mettray,  par  M» 
Cochin, 
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[It  will  be  remembered  that«  in  addition  to  M.  du  Puynode's 

c^liarge  against  the  discipline  of  Mettray  that  it  ia  destructive  of  the 

^mritdefamUlet  he  adds  that  the  boys  lose  all  spontaneity,  all  power 

OT  initiation,  and  almost  all  exercise  of  the  will, — objections  which 

Isave  been  repeated  in  an  able  article  in  the  last  nnmber  of  the 

Quarterly  RemeWf  entitled ''  Reformatory  Schools."    On  these  latter 

<:harges,  M.  Demote  has  only  touched  incidentally,  probably  for  want 

of  space,  as  a  multitude  of  facts  well  known  to  all  who,  like  our. 

selves,  have  visited  the  Colony,  might  be  adduced  to  show,  not  only 

^hat  they  are  without  foundation,  but  that  the  system  is  eminently 

condticive  to  the  freest  action  which  anj  reformatory  school  is 

capable  of  bearing. — Note  bt  Tbansi.ator.]*' 

Taming  now  from  France  to  our  own  Beformatories,  two 
points  of  the  gravest  movement  claim  our  attention.  It  ts^  as 
we  always  contended  it  would  be,  plain  that  the  Voluntary 
System  alone  will  not  suffice  to  keep  open  a  sufficient  number 
of  Beformatories.  It  is  true  that  the  Government^  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  admits  that  the  system  has  worked  well; 
it  is  true  that  with  all  the  facts  and  figures  patently  before 
it,  the  Home  Office  refuses  to  increase  the  small  sum  now 
aUowed  fcnr  the  maintenance  of  juveniles  in  Beformatories, 
notwithstanding  all  the  proof  showing  the  saving  of  the 
Beformatory  when  compared  with  the  Gaol,  and  declared  by 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Clay,  by  Mr.  Becorder  Hill,  by  Miss  Carpenter, 
by  a  dozen  other  witnesses  of  equal  knowledge  and  experience. 
A  very  excellent  paper  entitled  Be/brpiatory  Schools,  printed 
in  the  last  number  of  Tke  Quarterly  Review,  places  all  these 
topics  of  expense,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Beformatories  to  an 
increased  amount  of  remuneration,  and  to  this  demanded 
increase  (7s.  instead  of  5s.)  they  are  fully  entitled,  if  they 
continue  in  their  present  efficient  state,  and  giving  free  liberty 
of  conscience 

But  amongst  some  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the 
Movement,  a  strange  confusion  of  terms  appears  to  prevail. 
They  say — we  want  Government  to  increase  the  grant  for 
maintenance,  but  Government  shall  not  drive  us  from  our 
position  as  founders  of  the  scliools.  This  declaration,  and 
those  doublings,  arise  from  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  clear 
distinction  being  drawn  in  the  speakers'  minds  between  Ma- 
nagement and  Support.  The  Government  are,  we  contend, 
bound  to  support,  io  a  reasonable  extent,  say  7s.  per  head, 
per  week,  all  juveniles  sent  to  certified  Beformatories,  and 
by  giving  that  support  Government  acquires  the  right  of 
inspection,  which  all  true  friends  of  the  Movement  will  not 
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alone  submit  to,  bat  will  court ;  but  here  the  right  of  Govern- 
ment ends,  and  Management  belongs  alone  and  solclj  to 
the  founders  or  Directors  of  the  School.  If  this  management 
be  improper,  the  Inspector  can,  and  must,  if  he  do  bis  dutj, 
recommend  the  ,  withdrawal  of  the  maintenance,  or  even  of 
the  certificate,  but  beyond  this  they  Government  i^nnoi 
proceed.  In  short,  so  long  as  the  certified  Reformatory  is 
properly  conducted,  the  Government  is  bound  to  contribute 
to  its  support  upon  the  terms  of  the  original  apreememl 
between  the  State  and  the  Managers. 

Whilst  we  are  writing  of  this  question  of  Goveroineut 
support,  we  shall  insert  some  passages  from  a  letter  addressed 
last  January  by  Mr.  £.  Denison,  to  his  coustitoents  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  we  are  happy  to  perceive  that 
Mr.  Denison  supports  a  principle  to  which  we  have  ourselves 
directed  attention — that  of  compelling  the  parish  to  pay  for 
the  support  of  Jie  juveniles  in  the  Reformatory,  giviug  a 
remedy  over  against  the  parents.     Mr.  Denison  writes  : — 

*'  The  number  of  juvenile  offenders  which  moat  annoallj  arise  ool 
of  a  population  of  1,840,000  is  so  large,  that  anj  attempt  to  provUfe 
for  tnem  by  donations  and  annual  subscriptions  would  be  a  complete 
failure  ;  although  one  or  two  reformatories  on  a  small  scale,  like 
that  of  Mr.  Wheatlev's,  near  Dewsbury,  may  be  perfectly  successfaL 
But  as  I  stated  at  Wakefield  last  winter — *  So  important  a  public 
mattf'r  ought  not  to  be  left  to  depend  upon  the  present  or  future 
liberality  of  persons  whoso  contributions  would  certainly  vary  from 
many  unavoidable  causes;  for  thus  an  institution,  however  well* 
conducted,  would  be  in  danger  of  being  broken  up  from  a  want  of 
its  former  funds.* 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

The  reformation  of  a  iuvenile  offender  is  quite  as  much  a  matter 
of  public  duty  and  sound  policy  as  is  the  case  of  a  pauper  lunatic ; 
for  the  unreu)rmed  offender  will  probably  grow  np  a  very  costly  and 
'dangerous  subject ;  but  if  reformed  in  good  time,  he  may  become 
a  viuuable  member  of  society. 

•  •••••••• 

The  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  Act  enables  the  justices  of  all 
counties  to  erect  or  hire  suitable  buildings^  to  maintam  the  inmates, 
pay  the  salaries  of  all  officers,  &c*,  &c.,  without  any  limitation  (by 
the  actj  as  to  the  cost  thereof,  and  to  make  orders  upon  the  treasur- 
er of  the  county  for  the  payment  out  of  the  county  purse  of  the 
amount  annually  expended  ;  nut  the  justices  are  bound  to  make  au 
order  upon  the  overseers  of  the  parish,  to  which  it  may  be  proved  a 
pauper  lunatic  belongs,  for  the  repayment  of  a  reasonable  sum 
towards  the  maintenance  of  such  pauper  :  if  no  settlement  can  be 
proved,  then  the  cost  of  maintenance  must  be  disbursed  out  of  the 
county  purse,  and  so  be  a  county  charge. 
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I  luiTe  therefore  some  intention  of  bringing  a  bill  into  Parliftment 
^<»  enable  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  West  Riding  to  deal  with 
^Iftia  difficult  question.     I  snould  propose  to  limit  their  power  of 
vising  funds  annually  to  one  penny  in  the  pound  upon  all  property 
^mteable  as  at  present  to  a  county  rate :  the  said  funds  to  be  applicable 
X^>  the  erection  or  hiring  of  suitable  buildings  capable  of  accommo- 
dating all  such  offenders  as  the  judge  of  assize  or  the  justices  in 
c^uarter  sessions  may  send  to  such  reformatory ;  the  funds  to  be  also 
^applicable  to  the  midntenance  of  all  the  inmates,  the  payment  of 
salaries  of  officers,  and  all  other  incidental  expenses  ;  but  I  should 
propose  to  stipulate,  after  the  requisite  buildings  have  been  provided, 
'that  the  county  rate  fund  should  not  be  charged  with  any  part  of  the 
eo«t  of  maintenance  or  salaries  until  the  Qovernment  has  agreed  to 
paj  5s,  per  week,  which  they  have  already  the  power  to  do,  towards 
the  cost  of  each  offender ;  and  further,  I  would  render  it  imperative 
upon  the  justices  to  make  an  order  upon  the  overseers  of  the  parish 
to  which  it  may  be  proved  the  offender  belongs,  for  the  payment  of 
about  3s.  .per  week  towards  the  cost  of  such  offender;  but  I  would 
alao  give  tne  overseers  of  each  parish  the  power  of  recovering  from 
the  relations  of  the  offender  the  whole  of  such  sum  as  they  may  have 
paid  on  his  or  her  behalf.* 

I  believe  that  beyond  such  contributions  by  the  Government,  and 
the  overseers  of  a  parish,  the  annual  demand  upon  the  West  Biding 
county  purse  would  not  reach  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  after  the 
necessary  buildings  are  erected,  capable  of  nolding  400  offenders,  as 
I  assume  that  the  three  boroughs  of  Leeds,  Pontefract,  and  Don- 
caster  would  gladly  participate  in  the  general  scheme. 

Nothings  in  the  whole  wide  range  of  human  misery  and  de- 
solation, can  be  more  desolate  than  the  condition  of  a  reformed 
female  convict  or  prisoner,  discharged  free,  or  on  Ticket-of- 
Leave.  If  her  friends  be  vicious  she  must  avoid  them ;  if 
they  be  virtuous  she  has  disgraced  them ;  and  how  few  wii\ 
apply  practically  the  beautiful  moral  of  that  God-like  teaching 
given  by  the  Saviour  when  the  adulteress  was  dragged  before 
him.  These  women  come  forth  with  the  stigma  of  Convict 
upon  them ;  the  odor  of  the  gaol  hangs  about  them,  and  thus 
they  are  deprived  of  all  chance  of  honorable  support  by  labor 
amongst  the  mass  of  the  population  of  employers.  But  the 
more  thoughtful  portion  of  the  employers  are  not  the  less 
uawilling  to  engage  these  women.  They  say,  '^  Oh  !  they  are 
v6ry  good  prisoners ;  they  got  on  well  in  gaol,  they  might  as 
well  oe  quiet  there,  and  we  know  what  sort  of  geese  Gaol 
Chaplains  are;  they  were  good  prisoners,  and  pleased  the 

*  See  this  point  urged  at  length  in  Ibisb  Quabtbblt  Retibw,  Vol. 
v.,  No.  18,  p.  4*26,  Art. «'  Reformatory  Schools  for  Ireland."— Ed, 
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Chaplaifis,  htit  what  kind  of  women  are  they?  Pet  tbem 
beyond  the  hot-house  morality  of  the  Prison,  and  then  let  us 
see  if  they  are  really  reformed/' 

This  is  the  general  tone  adopted  in  speaking  of  feinale 
prisoners  by  the  most  thoughtful  of  the  craimumty .  Doobtless 
Oaol  Chaplains  are  not  yet^  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  England, 
and  in  almost  all  cases  in  Ireland^  equal,  or  at  all  fitted  to 
their  duties ;  they  may  be^  and  are,  incapable  of  distinguishing 
between  the  good  prisoner  and  the  good  man;  and  tbej 
almost  invariably  consider  that  if  they  report  a  prisoner's 
conduct  as  good,  he  ought  forthwith  to  be  considered  as  ^aod. 
In  our  minds  the  Chaplain's  Beport,  so  long  as  the  Chaplain 
discbarges  his  duties  as  at  present,  without  any  Individualiza- 
tion of  his  men,  is  worth  little,  perhaps  less  than  that  of  the 
Warden.  But  when  Chaplain,  Governor,  School  Master,  or 
Mistress,  and  Wardens,  report  favorably,  then  we  consider  that 
tome  hope  of  reformation  may  be  entertained. 

A  woman  such  as  tins  comes  forth  from  prison  :  she  has 
no  home ;  the  chaplain  may  give  her  a  few  pence  per  meA ; 
cold  and  hunger,  and  the  stmg  of  neglect  may  oppress  her: 
the  roaring  life  of  the  old  days,  with  its  orgies  and  its  hoors 
of  self-forgetfalnessy  rise  up  in  all  their  lurid  light  before 
her.  There  is  a  dead  past — she  has  had  no  friends,  or  tiicy 
have  cast  her  off :  tfhe  would  work,  and  she  may  have  starred 
to  be  good,  and  poor,  and  honest,  but  all  this  will  not  avaO, 
and  80  she  fall^  back  into  the  old  course,  when  her  hopes  die 
out, — 

"  Love,  by  harsh  evidence. 
Thrown  from  its  eminence, 
Even  God's  providence 
Seelning  estranged." 

And  why  should  this  be  the  case  ?  why  should  friends  or  the 
world  look  coldly  on  the  fallen,  but  really  reformed  crimiBal? 
Every  day  that  farmers  and  others  engage  servants,  Uiey 
engage  them  in  utter  ignocance  of  the  facts  of  their  former 
lives.  Men  and  women. may  have  been  in  gaol,  and  may  have 
come  out,  and  may  have  left  the  prison  worse  than  when  they 
entered  it,  and  yet  most  employers  would  prefer  this  spedes 
of  chance  engagement,  by  which  they  may  obtain  the  services 
of  an  unknown  rogue,  to  securing  the  services  of  one  who, 
though  admittedly  branded  by  committal  to  a  gaol,  yet  has  all 
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the  weight  and  security  of  V  character"  which  the  reports  of 
all  the  prison  authorities  could  supply. 

Whence  arises  this  difficulty  ?  Doubtless  from  the  fact, 
that  between  the  gaol  and  the  world  oio  fixed  and  trusted 
intermediate  place  of  probation  is  established  in  these  kingdoms : 
no  Patronage  Society  opens  its  Place  of  Eefuge  to  receive 
the  freed  Woman,  before  her  old  companions  gather  around 
her,  or  iere  she  has  time  to  learn  the  blighting,  blasting, 
terrible  truth,  that  the  world  doubts  her  because  she  has  been 
within  the  walls  of  a  gaol — before  she  stands  amidst  the 
thousand  lights  of  the  city,  houseless,  fribndless,  despised  and, 
therefore,  hating. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  a  Refuge  ?  What  is  a  Patronage 
Societj-  ?  A  llefuge  is,  simply  and  shortly,  an  institution  in 
which  those  females  discharged  from  prison,  and  who,  also 
recommended  by  the  chaplain,  or  otlier  authorities,  are  received 
until  employment  can  be  obtained  for  them ;  those  institutions 
have  been  long  established  in  England,  the  Durham  Befage 
being  the  best  known.* 

Whilst  our  present  es^cellent  Viceroy  served  in  this  country 
as  Chief  Secretary,  he  was  instrumental  in  founding  an  Institu- 
tion of  this  class,  for  females;  and  though  the  plan  was  earnestly 
sup{>orted  it  failed,  because  persons  of  different  religious  per- 
suasions were  collected  within  the  same  walls,  with  staffs  of 
OfiBcers  and  with  Ctiaplains  for  each,  and  the  necessary  result 
was,  that  the  Chaplains  and  Officers  quarrelled,  and  so  the  in- 
stitution, after  much  care,  zeal,  and  money  had  been  expended, 
was  closed,  and  the  only  Institution  of  this  class  now  open  in 
Dubhn,  is  a  Protestant  Eefuge  on  Harcourt  Road,  established 
in  the  year  1821,  in  which' ''females  who,  on  being  discharged 
from  prison,  may  api)ear  desirous  of  reforming,  and  are  willing 
to  uut  up  with  hard  fare,  continued  labour,  and  strict  dis- 
cipline,^ are  received.    This  is  a  well  managed  Asylum,  but 
is  adapted  only  for  Members  of  the  Established  Church,  Roman 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and    Methodists  being  obliged  to 
conform  to  all  the  rules  if  they  enter. 

So  far  for  things  as  they  exist  in  Ireland ;  the  well  conduct- 
ed, but  needy  woman  has  her  refuge ;  the  prostitute  who  has 


•  See  •*  Two  Prize  EssaTS  on  Jurenile  Delinquency,"  by  Micaiah  HiU, 
Esq.,  and  C.  F.  ComwaUis.    London :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  I85d. 
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become  repentant  has  her  refnge,  bat  the  repentant,  discharged 
prisoner  has  no  Asylum  to  which  she  can  apply,  unless  she  be 
willing  to  set  off  the  security  of  her  virtuoas  refonnatioii 
against  the  loss  of  her  faith,  a  faith,  it  is  true,  which  may 
have  been  slumbering,  but  which  was  always  a  faith,  and 
which  has  become  with  her  reformation,  a  revived  faith* 

Leaving  these  considerations  applicable  to  these  Kingdoms, 
let  us  consider  how  the  Patronage  and  Protection  Societies  have 
worked  in  Prance. 

The  first  French  Patronage  Society  was  founded  in  the  jeir 
1822,  and  from  that  period  to  the  present  year  these  Institutions 
have  increased  in  number  as  their  utility  became  manifest : 
they  have  been  founded  at  Lyons,  at  Strasbourg,  at  Bouen,  at 
Toulouse,  but  the  chief  and  model  Institution  is  that  founded, 
at  the  instigation  of  M.  Charles  Lucas,  at  Paris,  in  the  jear 
1883,  and  directed  by  M.  Berenger  (de  la  Dr6me).  These 
societies  are  for  the  protection,  or  patronage,  of  young;  dis- 
charged criminals,  but  the  principle  of  management  applies 
equally  to  Institutions  for  adults  of  either  sex. 

When  the  juveniles  leave  the  Reformatory  School,  they  are 
placed  as  apprentices  to  some  teacher  in  an  occupation 
suited  to  their  natural  taste  or  liking.  Some  of  these  youths 
are  entirely  free,  others  are  liable  to  be  re-committed  to  the 
School  if  their  conduct  proves  them  unworthy  that  their  pro- 
visional freedom  shall  be  rendered  complete.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  tins  Society  does  not  hold  itself  out  as  fur- 
nishing a  means  of  support  for  life,  and  thus  afford  a  premium 
to  abandoned  parents ;  it  simply  offers  a  hard,  honest  means 
of  support,  till  reformation  can  be  looked  upon  as  confirmed, 
and  until  regular  work  can  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  members  composing  the  Patronage  Society  are  dividoi 
into  subscribers,  patrons,  and  donors,  their  numl)er  is  unlimit- 
ed, and  each  is  expected  to  extend  the  circle  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. A  subscriber  is  simply  one  who  pays  the  sum  promised 
by  him  :  a  donor  is  one  who  pledges  himself  to  pay  an  annual 
sum  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  francs,  or  in  our  money, 
four  pounds;  and  the  patrons  are  those  who  undertake,  to 
give  during  three  years  to,  or  procure  employment  for,  the 
liberated  juveniles. 

The  Society  has  an  Asylum,  in  which  the  juveniles,  aid:,  or 
out  of  work  are  received,  and  in  one  of  the  common  rooms  of 
which  Mass  is  said  every  Sunday. 
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The  affairs  of  the  Societj  are  managed  by  a  Board  con- 
sisting of  a  President,  Vice-President,  a  Secretary,   and   a 
Treasurer.    The  Administrative  Council,  composed  of  twelve 
ixienabers,  consider  all  the  points  most  important  to  the  Society. 
Three  Committees,  each   presided  over  by  a  Vice-President, 
sviperintend  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  finances,  the  distri- 
Isation  of  materials,  the  placing  out  of  the  liberated  Juveniles, 
and  deliberate  upon  the  conduct  of  those  already  so  placed. 
The   General  Assembly  is  convoked   once  in  each  year  to 
receive  the  Annual  General  Report ;  and  twice  in  each  year, 
this  same   General  Assembly  is  called  to  receive  the  Reports 
of  the  Patrons  on  the  conduct  and  condition  of  the  Juveniles 
committed  to  their  (the  Patrons*)  care.      At  these  latter 
meetings  officers  are  nominated,  premiums  are  awarded,  and 
much  general  business  of  the  Society  is  transacted. 

Very  great  care  is  taken  that  none  may  become  Patrons  save 
those  whose  moral  conduct  is  good  ;  and  no  Patron  is' 
permitted  to  take  charge  of  more  than  six  Juveniles  at  a  time. 
The  strictest  watch  is  kept  over  the  Juveniles,  particularly 
over  those  who  are  liberated  provisionally,  or,  as  we  say — "  on 
Ticket- of-leave."  If  the  conduct  of  any  such  Juvenile  is  bad, 
he  is,  by  decision  of  the  Committee,  withdrawn  from  patronage, 
and  sent  back  to  the  colony,  or  prison  whence  he  came ;  but 
the  Patron  can  be  released  from  his  position  only  by  virtue  of 
a  judicial  sentence  of  recommittal. 

The  registers  are  kept  with  the  utmost,  and  most  minute 
exactitude ;  containing  every  fact  connected  with  the  life  of  each 
Juvenile,  and  they  are  indeed  a  cash  and  moral  account,  kept 
by  double  entry. 

During  the  twenty  years,  ending  May  1853,  the  Society 
took  charge  of  2,155  Juveniles,  of  whom  904  turned  out  well, 
112  died,  16  were  insane,  and  the  others  were  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory  in  conduct.  During  these  twenty  years  the  suras 
received  by  the  Society  amounted  to  457,265  francs,  55 
centimes,  and  the  expenditure  amounted  to  381,824  francs, 
89  centimes;  the  balance  on  hand  in  May  1853,  was  75,440 
francs,  66  centimes. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  greater  length  into  these  topics ; 
those  of  our  readers  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject,  will 
find  the  whole  question,  in  all  its  bearings  of  facts  and  figures, 
fuUv  discussed  in  the  admirable  paper  of  M.  Jules  Lamarqne, 
reaa  before  the  International  Reunion  of  Charity,  and  which 
we  printed  in  the  Record  of  our  Nineteenth  Number,  page  Ixv, 
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It  is,  however,  most  satisfactory  to  learu  that  France  lias 
found  an  imitator  in  England.  We  have  now  before  os  the 
Third  Report  of  the  Park  Bow  Asylum,  for  Hopeful  Duehargti 
Female  Prisoners,  an  Institute  founded  at  Bristol,  by  Mrs. 
Sawyer,  of  Severn  House,  who  has  contributed  a  sum  of  £1,150 
towards  the  completion  and  support  of  the  Institution.  The 
following  passages  from  this  Beporl  will  be  read  with 
interest : — 

<*  Since  the  first  of  Febraarj  last,  when  the  Institntion  was  opened 

twelve  joung  women  have  been  admitted. 

One  from  Bristol  Qaol. 

Five  from  Bristol  Bridewell. 

Two  from  Shepton  Mallet  Qaol,  Somersetshire. 

One  from  Horsley  Gaol,  Gloucestershire. 

One  from  Taunton  Gaol,  Somersetshire. 

Two  who  have  never  been  in  any  prison. 
Two  others  from  the  Gaol  and  the  Bridewell,  Bristol,  who  were 
cases  more  particularly  suited  to  the  Penitentiary,  have  through 
Mrs.  Sawyer's  interest  been  admitted  into  that  Institution,  and  are 
goin^  on  well.  Thus  fourteen  destitute  young  women  have  been 
provided  for,  and  most  of  them  rescued,  in  all  probability,  from 
falling  again  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  If  worldly  benefit  is  alone 
considered,  is  not  this  a  great  saving  to  the  country  ?  and  if  so,  has 
not  this  Institution  a  high  claim  to  public  support  ?  Does  it  not 
also  speak  very  favourably  of  prisons  being  visited  by  ladies?  All 
the  London  prisons  are  visited  by  members  of  the  British  Ladies' 
Association,  and  so  highly  is  their  opinion  esteemed  by  the  Magis- 
trates, that  it  is  well  known  that  prisoners  have  been  remanded,  and 
judgment  deferred,  in  order  to  consult  with  the  ladies,  and  enable 
them  to  investigate  the  cases,  and  provide  for  the  prisoners  a  refuge 
'in  some  of  the  London  Institutions. 

But  to  return  again  to  our  Asylum.  Of  the  young  women 
admitted,  three  were  orphans ;  three  had  no  mother ;  three  had  no 
father ;  two  had  both  parents,  but  they  did  not  live  in  harmony — 
nor  together ;  and  the  mother  of  one  is  in  prison  for  a  serioas 
offence. 

Our  first  inmate,  after  being  eight  months  in  the  Asylum,  has  been 
placed  in  a  respectable  situation.  She  has  been  there  now  four 
months,  and  is  giving  much  satisfaction.  Two  have  absconded ;  oae 
has  been  dismissed  for  gross  misconduct ;  eight  remain  in  the 
Asylum,  and  are  going  on  satisfactorily.  Two  or  three  are  quite 
ready  to  enter  any  suitable  situation  that  may  be  procured.  The 
history  of  most  of  these  poor  young  women  is  deeply  affecting  :  one 
had  only  been  one  week  in  prison,  and  another  only  three  days. 
Without  friends,  or  a  place  of  refuge,  what  must  have  been  the  lot 
of  these  poor  outcasts  if  our  Asylum  had  not  been  open  to  them  ? 
Their  mental  instruction  and  education  is  entirely  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  Lady  Superintendent,  whose  efforts  are  directed  towards 
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Ok.Mog  the  whole  tone  of  their  minds.     Some  have  made  great 
proficieocy  in  reading,  writing,  and  even  in  the  composition  of  letters 
sent  to  friendst     As  a  proof  how  much  the  best  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  may  be  worked  upon  and  drawn  out,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  relate 
tbait  at  a  time  when  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  took 
place^  Mrs.  Sawjer  being  accidentally  in  the  Asylum  at  tea-time, 
'tjBLsted  the  beverage.     Finding  it  was  not  sweetened,  she  inquired  the 
reason^  and  the  Matron  replied  that  the  inmates,   of  their  own 
accord,  had  decided  that,  as  long  as  the  price  of  sugar  remained  so 
lii|^h,  they  did  not  think  it  rignt  they  should  take  it.     This  was 
Assented  to  by  all,  and  though  tne  sugar-bason  was  on  the  table,  it 
reauuned  untouched.     When  one  reflects  how  fond  young  people  are 
of  sweet  things,  and  how  often   even  respectable  servants  do  not 
scruple  to  take  a  little  sugar  out  of  a  tea-caddy,  this  proof  of  self- 
<lenial  in  the  inmates  of  the  Park  Row  Asylum  speaks  well  of  the 
moral  feeling  inculcated  in  so  short  a  time  in  the  mind  of  poor  out- 
casts ;  who,  having  once  undergone  the  penaltv  of  the  law  for  the 
breach  of  the  eighth  commandment,  are  now,  by  proper  training, 
recalled  from  a  life  of  sin,  misery,  and  temptation,  to  one  of  useful- 
ness and  respectability.      This  is  most  encoura&ring.      Still  it  is 
requisite  that  much  judgment  should  be  exercisea  in  the  admission 
of  candidates,  in  order  to  ensure  the  benefit  of  the  Institution  to 
those  alone  who  are  likely  to  do  it  credit.     It  is  therefore  again 
stated  that  no  violent,  refractory,  or  unwiUinfir  candidates  can  be 
admitted,  neither  Penitentiary  cases ;  but  only  tnosewhaar&  hopeful^ 
wishing  to  retrieve  their  character,  desirous  of  coming  to  the  Asylum, 
which  IS  not  a  Reformniory  School^  but  a  temporary  shelter  for  hopeful 
discharged  Female  Prisoners. 

Gratuitous  board,  clothings  and.  instruction  are  given  to  the  in^ 
mates.  Household  work,  washing,  and  needle-work,  are  also  done 
by  them,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  much  remunerative  work  can  be 
acoomplished,  as  the  candidatea  are  generally  very  ignorant  when 
they  first  come  in,  and  therefore  much  time  must  be  devoted  to 
religious,  moral,  and  mental  train  tag,  by  which  alone  real  refurma- 
tion  of  character  can  be  hoped  for,  and  obtained.  Besides,  it  is  not 
intended  that  the  inmates  should  remain  very  long  in  the  Institution, 
as  it  is  desirable  that  its  benefits  should  be  extended  to  as  many  as 
possible. 

A  Visiting  Lady,  taken  from  the  General  Committee,  is  appointed 
every  month.  The  Sub-Committee  has  the  management  of  the 
fleneral  affairs  of  the  Institution,  of  the  admission  of  candidates,  and 
mvestigation  of  cases. 

Miss  Pearson,  who  at  first  came  forward  and  offered  her  vahiable 
services  as  Lady  Superintendent,  still  continues  successfully  to  fill 
this  arduous  and  responsible  post.  Her  example  may  perhaps  induce 
other  ladies  to  undertake  a  similar  work  ;  but  let  none  attempt  it 
unless  in  a  spirit  of  devotedness  to  Christian  duty.  The  prabe  of 
man  is  a  most  dangerous  lure,  which  should  at  ail  times  be  guarded 
against,  but  especially  in  such  an  undertaking.  A  single  eye  is  re- 
Quired  in  the  work ;  absolute  devotedness  to  those  whom  we  hope, 
tnrough  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  to  reclaim,  is  necessary.     <  Ve 
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cannot  serve  Ood  and  the  world,'  said  the  Lord  to  those  who  thonglfct 
the^  could  compromise  with  Him.     This  is  strikinglj  illnstrmted  hy 
a  visit  Mrs.  Sawyer  paid  four  years  ago  to  the  Female  Prison  of 
Santa  Maria  Agnone,  at  Naples.     One  hundred  and  eiglitj  womeD 
were  there  together,  some  under  sentence  of  death  for  murder,  and 
some  for  other  serious  crimes  and  offences.    Only  two  Sistera  d 
Charity  of  the  Order  of  St.  Vincent-de-Paul  had  the  care  of  these 
poor  women,  and  during  the  two  years  they  have  undertaken  the 
charge,  they  have  succeeded  in  enforcing  order  and  cleaniineaa.      The 
women  expressed  their  thankfulness  for  the  kindness  shown  them  ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Sawyer,  knowing  well  the  filthy,  low,  and  insabordi- 
nate  character  of  the  poorest  class  at  Naples,  inquired  of  one  of  the 
Sisters  how  such  influence  could  have  been  obtained,  '  Madame,' 
was  her  reply,  '  ce  sont  mes  enfans,  je  les  porte  dans  mon  ooeor,   fe 
vis  pour  elles,  je  me  d^voue  a  elles,  c'est  ma  vocation,  et  elles  le 
savent.'    Sixty  ladies,  most  of  them  of  the  first  nobility,  visit  this 
prison,  one  in  turn,  twice  a  week,  and  their  influence  is  also  very 
great.    This,  Mrs.  Sawyer  witnessed  when  goin^  over  the  Institatxoa 
a  second  time  with  the  aged  Countess  of  Ludolff,  visiting  lady. 

Let  all  then  who  undertake  such  responsible  work,  and  hope  for 
a  blessing  in  it,  be  moved  by  a  similar  spirit  of  devotedness  and 
Christian  love  to  their  poor  fellow-creatures. 

BULBS  FOB  ADMISSION. 

1 No  Penitentiary  case  is  admissible. 

2 No  Candidate  can  be  admitted  who  has  been  in  Prison  more 

than  once. 

3. — Candidates  must  be  furnished  with  certificates  of  good  health 
and  of  good  conduct  during  the  time  of  imprisonment,  signed  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Gaols. 

4.— No  payment  is  obligatory  ;  but  Donations  and  Subscriptions 
are  expected  when  a  Can£date  is  admitted  from  the  Gaols  of  other 
counties. 

6 A  printed  paper  of  queries  will  be  sent  to  any  Yisiting  Justices, 

Chaplains,  or  Governors  of  Gaols,  on  application  for  the  admiaaion 
of  a  Candidate,  which  should  be  made  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 
discharge  of  the  prisoner  desired  to  be  admitted. 

All  letters  concerning  Candidates  must  be  directed  to  the  Lanr 
Sbcbetabt,  Park  Bow  Asylum,  and  will  be  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Asylum  is  open  to  the  public  every  Thubspat,  from  Two  to 
Four  o'clock." 

Having  thus  shewn  what  Aas  been,  and  ia  bein^,  done  in 
France  and  England,  ve  now  proceed  to  shew  what  Ireland  is 
about  to  do^  in  this  important  and  truly  charitable  plan  of  a 
Befuge  for  Females  Discharged  from  Prison.  During  the  past 
quarter  some  gentlemen  of  station  and  fortune  have  been 
induced^  through  the  pressing  and  patent  necessity  of  the  case^ 
to  consider  the  best  method  of  securing,  so  far  as  human 
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agency  can  accomplish  W,  the  work  of  Reformation  commenced 
in  the  Irisli  Gaols,  particularly  in  those  excellently  and  wisely 
nittoaged  institutions^  the  CoDvict-Frisons;  and  after  con- 
siderable thought  and  discussion,  the  following  prospectus 
ivas  issued  by  the  Provisional  Committee  : — 

*'  Although  the  charities  of  Dublin  are  numerous  and  liberally 
maintained,  it  has  long  been  felt  that  an  institution  is  necessary,  in 
^Ikich  women  who  have  been  imprisoned,  and  are  disposed  to  aban- 
don their  evil  courses,  ma/  find  a  refuge  on  their  liberation,  until 
tbeir  good  resolutions  can  be  tested,  and  provision  made  for  their 
continuance  in  a  life  of  virtue. 

The  difficulties  which  oppose  the  reformation  of  male  criminals 
sure  great  and  lamentable ;  but  they  can,  in  general,  when  thej  receive 
their  freedom,  procure  employment  in  out*door  labour,  and  in  the 
army  or  navy,  whilst  a  woman,  however  penitent,  on  leaving  her 
prison,  finds  every  means  of  honest  occupation  denied  to  her.  She 
is  tainted  with  the  plague  spot  of  the  prison  ;  she  cannot  obtain  work, 
or  food,  or  lodging ;  even  the  workhouse  will  frequently  object  to 
ber,  as  she  belongs  to  no  union  ;  her  good  intentions  are  blasted  in 
the  bud ;  she  is  driven  back  amongst  her  old  associates  ;  and  'her 
last  state  becomes  worse  than  the  first.' 

The  utter  destitution  and  hopelessness  of  a  female  (especially  a 
convict)  discharged  from  prison  was  so  apparent,  that  after  trans- 
portation had  ceased  as  a  punishment  for  male  convicts,  females 
were  still  sent  by  Oovernment  to  Australia,  where  they  might,  in  a 
new  country,  find  an  honest  means  of  livelihood,  and  where,  at  any 
rate,  if  reformation  was  impossible,  and  the  individual  was*  lost,  she 
did  not  fall  back  into  the  stream  of  society  in  the  mother  country, 
and  contaminate  it  by  the  contagion  of  her  example. 

Transportation  has  now  ceased  as  a  punishment,  and  a  number  of 
convict  women  will  soon  be  turned  loose  on  the  community.  It  be- 
comes, therefore,  evident,  that  our  social  well-being  'requires  the 
establishment  of  a  refuge  to  receive  them,  so  as  to  give  these  unhappy 
creatures  a  chance  of  reformation,  and  arrest  the  evils  which  must 
affect  us  all,  should  they  pass  from  their  prison  door  as  abandoned 
outcasts,  without  hope  in  the  world,  or  encouragement  to  amend,  or 
the  possibilitv  of  existence,  except  by  crime ;  but  when  we  consider 
that '  there  shall  be  joy  in  heaven  upon  one  sinner  that  doth  penance 
more  than  upon  ninety-nine  just,'  we  have  a  stronger  reason  than 
mere  social  duty  to  adopt  this  course,  it  becomes  a  Divine  command 
to  smooth  the  way  of  the  returned  prodigal,  and  enable  her,  in  la- 
bour and  penance,  to  follow  the  right  path. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy,  of  Bi^ot-street,  feel  strongly  the  urgency 
of  this  want,  and  have  now  determined  to  undertake  the  care  of  a 
Moral  Hospital,  where  the  recovered,  but  weak  and  uncertain  peni- 
tent, will  be  received  and  attended  during  her  convalescence,  and 
where  the  influence  of  religion  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  her  crushed 
and  humbled  spirit,  until  she  can  endure  the  rough  contact  of  the 
world  without  fear  of  relapse.    For  this  purpose  they  have  esta- 
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blhbed  a  branch  of  their  instittttion  on  the  north  side  of  the  dtj  fi>r 
the  reception  of  Catholic  females  discharged  from  prison,  whose 
conduct  has  been  suoh  as  to  justify  a  hope  that  they  will  become 
good  members  of  society.  This  establishment  will  be  managed  on 
%e  plan  of  the  Solitude  of  Naaareth  at  MontpeHier,  and  other  siou. 
lar  institutions  on  the  Continent.  The  women  will  partW  support 
themselves  by  their  labour*  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  tnat  funds 
will  not  be  wanting  to  carry  out  the 'good*  wOrk'  on  a  scale  com* 
mensurate  with  the  necessities  of  the  cottntry,  when  once  it  is  firmly 
established  ;  but  in  the  first  instance  money  is  required  to  purchase 
beds  and  other  furniture,  to  make  some  alterations,  and  fit  np  ex- 
tensive woYk  rooms  and  a  lanndry.  Aftet*  a  little  time  .the  Sixers 
propose  to  form  an  auxiliary  establishment  in  the  country,  where 
dairy  and  other  farm  work  jM'oper  for  their  sex  will  be  carrietl  oo 
by  tne  inmates,  to  prepare  such  as  are  suited  to  them  for  tlie  duties 
required  in  a  female  farm  servant  A  committee  of  benevolent  Isdies 
wrll  labour  to  improve  the  permaneiHt  condition  of  the  women*  by 
procuring  situations  for  such  as  it  is  desirable  should  be  placed  in 
this  country,  and  by  enabling  others  to  emigrate  with  reoommenda- 
ttoris  to  persons  of  influence  who  will  consider  it  a  duty  to  further 
the  opportunity  of  virtuous  labour  in  other  countries. 

A  Board  of  Governors,  as  in  other  large  instiiutionsy  will  maaags 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  establishment." 

Our  friend,  Miss  Maiy  GuT^enter,  sends  ua  the  First  Eepor^ 
with  the  Principles,  Rules  and  RegulaiumSy  of  The  Red  Lad§€ 
Girli  Reformatory  School,  of  which  she  is  the  Superintendent. 
It  would  be  at  any  time  to  us,  and  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  Beformatory  Movenient,  a  valuable  and  iuterestiug 
document,  but  to  us  at  this  present  period  it  is  doubly  Yalnable, 
as  it  enables  us  to  shew  to  those  who  are  active  in  organising 
the  Eefuge  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  the  principles  on 
which  one  of  the  most  self-sacrificing,  enlightened,  and  noble- 
minded  philanthropists  of  England,  conducts  her  admirable 
institution.  Of  the  assistance  given  to  the  Ked  Lodge  School, 
by  Lady  Noel  Byron,  all  readers  of  Thr  Irish  QuARTeatr 
Ekview  are  long  since  aware.     Tlie  Report  is  as  follows  : — 

OBJECT   OF   THB   SCHOOL. 

This  School  is  established  for  tho  reformation  and  restoration  to 
society  of  girls  who  have  cot  themselves  off  from  it  bj  di^onest 
practices. 

As  a  long  period  is  usually  necessarj  for  the  effectual  reformation 
of  sach  children,  which  can  seldom  be  obtained  without  the  power 
of  legal  detention,  the  School  is  particularly  intended  for  cluldr«a 
sentenced  to  a  Reformatory  School  under  the  Act  passed  in  Aug. 
1864,  17  and  18  Vict.  cap.  86  ;  but  it  will  be  open  to  other  cases  of 
moral  destitution. 
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CONDITIONS  OP  Abuisstdk. 

No  (^irl  is  to  be  admitted  if  above  14,  and  it  is  preferred  to  receive 
children  under  12;  no  child  will  be  declined  on  account  of  extreme 
vouthy  as  it  is  better  at  once  to  withdraw  from  her  home  a  child, 
however  young,  who  shows  a  propensity' to  dishonesty  which  cannot 
be  checked  in  the  circumstances  in  which  she  \$  placed. 

No  girl  will  b0  retained  above  the  age  of  16. 

No  girl: will  be  admitted  with  any  infectious  disorder. 

No  girl  will  be  admitted  who  is  a  fit  subject  for  a  Penitetituu'yi. 

The  parties  lending  girls  to  this  School  must  be  respbusiblt  fbt  a 
provision  being  made  for  them  on  leaving,  as  it  will  be  ffenei'aHy  un^ 
desirable  that  they  should  return  to  the  unfavourable  c&cttoi^taticeb^ 
in  which  they  fell  into  crime. 

Two  suits  of  strong  under  clothing  and  shoiss  are  to  be  sient  wltti 
each  girl. 

It  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Superintendent  to  deviate  from  these 
rales  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  but  this  will  not  be  done  readily. 

When  girls  are  sent  to  this  School  vol  under  the  Act,  a  payment 
of  5L  per  week  will  be  expected,  Qxiorterhj  in  advance. 

GBRERAL   PRTNCIFLIS    07  tfANAOEMENT. 

The  girls  admitted  to  this  School  will  be  usually  found  to  be 
entirely  devoid  of  any  good  principles  of  action  ;  pirticulsLrly  aid- 
dieted  to  deceit  both  in  word  and  actions ;  of  fine,  out  misdirected 
powers ;  of  violent  passions  ;  extremely  sensitive  to  imagined  injury, 
and  equally  sensible  to  kindness. 

The  first  step  towards  their  reformation  will  be  to  awaken  a  fd^l* 
ing  of  confidence  in  their  instructors,  and  to  prove  to  them  the' 
anxiety  for  their  welfare  that  is  felt  for  them' ;  they  shoufid  be  made 
at  the  same  time  to  feel  that  they  must  yield  to  a  controul  which 
vf  ill  be  kindly  but  firmly  exercised  ;  their  passions  must  be  as  little 
excited  as  possible,  and  when  th^v  are  so,  '*  overborne  evil  with  good" 
most  be  the  teacher's  watchword.  The  ihisdirected  energies  miist 
be  called  into  healthy  exercise,  and  wisely  guided ;  the  intellectual 
faculties  must  be  judiciously  cultivated  ;  and  above  all,  religious  4nd 
moral  principles  must  be  directly  enforced,  and  indirectly,  but  still 
more  powerfully,  taught  by  the  daily  life  of  the  teachers,  and  their 
evident  obedience  to  truth  and  duty. 

MEANS  EMPLOYED  FOR  THK  CARRTINQ  OUT  OF    THESE  PR1RCIPLB8. 

Daily  reading  and  inculcation  of  the  Scriptures  with  prayer,  and 
other  direct  religious  and  moral  instruction. 

Intellectual  training  calculated  to  excite  a  taste  for  useful  infor- 
mation and  to  awaken  the  higher  faculties.  Regular  industrial  Oc- 
cupation, especially  such  as  will  call  forth  the  energies,  or  exercise 
patient  application  ;  choice  being  especially  made  of  such  kinds  as 
will  fit  the  girls  for  domestic  service  and  prepare  them  for  ahy 
situation  in  life  in  which  they  may  probably  be  placed. 

Innocent  amusements,  such  as  may  serve  to  occupy  the  girls*  minds^ 
and  distract  their  attention  from  injurious  objects  of  thought. 

The  society  of  persons  of  virtuous  character  and  loving  spiHt, 
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who  may  insensibly  win  them  over  to  love  Yirtuey  first  for  tlMtr 
then  for  itself. 

The  availing  oneself  of  every  suitable  opportunitj  to  met  on  the 
child's  inner  nature,  and  to  rekmdle  the  divine  life  within  h'^'^ 


RBLIOIOUS   INSTRUCTION. 

The  flpreat  object  of  the  religious  instruction  of  these  children  will 
be  to  give  them  accurate  and  rational  acquaintance  with  the  Holj 
Scriptures  ;  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truths  they  contain ;  si  lovii^ 
faith  in  their  warnings  and  promises  ;  and  a  deep  and  actoating^  love 
of  God  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  of  his  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  They  will  be  taught  to  seek  in  all  things  the  aid  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  prayer  and  supplication  to  make  koown 
their  wants  unto  Him.  It  will  be  attempted  to  make  rel^on  a 
daily  influencing  motive ;  whether  they  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever 
they  do,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  Grod. 

AH  sectarian  teaching  will  be  strictly  forbidden. 

The  girls  will  attend  divine  service  twice  on  Sundav  with  the 
Teacher,  at  the  nearest  place  of  worship  which  I4>pear8  eltgible. 

Regular  religious  instruction  will  be  given  on  Sunday  aftemeen 
by  the  Superintendent  or  by  some  one  authorised  by  her. 

8£CULAR  INSTRUCTIOlf,  AND  Iin>U8TRlAL  TRAIimro. 

Reading,  Writing,  and  the  simple  rules  of  Arithmetic  are  to  be 
carefully  and  thoroiwhly  tauffht ;  also  such  knowle<^e  of  Geography 
as  will  enable  the  girls  to  read  with  intelligence  ordinarv  books  or  an 
interesting  and  instructive  character ;  and  such  {^eral  informatioB 
will  be  given,  as  will  make  them  more  able  to  dischai^  well  the 
duties  liaely  to  devolve  on  them  in  life. 

A  small  Library  of  instructive  and  entert^ning  books  will  be 
provided. 

Sin^g  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  moral  training,  and  regular 
instruction  in  it  will  be  given. 

The  girls  are  to  be  emploved  from  one  to  two  hours  a  day  at  least 
in  household  work,  three  hours  ever^  afternoon  at  osefiil  needle 
work,  and  a  portion  of  the  day  at  knitting. 

The  older  girls  are  to  be  taught  washing  and  ironing,  with  cookii^, 
and  other  special  kinds  of  house  work  which  may  help  to  prepare 
them  for  domestic  service. 

At  least  an  hour  every  day  should  be  devoted  to  active  ezerdse, 
and,  if  possible,  a  walk  should  be  taken  beyond  the  premises  three 
times  a  week. 

aaeULATIONS    RESPSCTIlfG   TBI    GIRLS. 

The  clothing  of  the  girls  will  be  uniform,  but  simple  and  neat, 
such  as  would  be  suitable  for  anv  girl  in  the  labouring  classes  of  soete^. 

Great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  personal  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

The  food  will  be  wholesome  and  sufiicient,  but  perfectly  simple. 

The  girls  must  be  led  to  feel  that  the  allowance  made  for  them  by 
the  Government  or  by  friends  by  no  means  supports  them,  and  that 
thej  must  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  aid  in  the  e^ienee  of 
their  maintenance,    As  an  encouragement  and  stimulus  however  to 
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exertion*  a  third  of  the  profits  arising  from  each  g^l's  sewing  and 
knitting  will  he  credited  to  her,  and  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Matron,  to  he  withdrawn  hj  the  girl  at  the  discretion  of  the  Matron ; 
or  remun  in  her  hands  mini  the  girl  leaves  School,  to  aid  in  pro- 
Tidinff  an  outfit  for  her. 

When  any  girl  is  newljr  admitted,  she  must  for  a  time  sleep  apart 
from  the  others,  and  he  under  the  especial  care  of  a  teacher ;  nor 
must  she  be  allowed  to  mix  freelj  with  other  girls,  until  it  appears 
that  she  can  do  so  without  injurj. 

BULXa    TO    BX     BXAB     TO    XYBBT    GIBL     ON     ADAtlSSIOM,     AND 
ALWAYS   ENFORCED. 

The  girls  who  come  to  this  Schoool  must  rememher  that  thej  do 
■o  in  oi^er  to  enable  them  to  be  honest  and  industrious  members  of 
society  in  this  world,  and  to  prepare  them  for  another  and  a  better. 

To  effect  this,  the  labour  and  care  of  their  instructors  will  be  of 
little  avail,  unless  they  also  use  their  own  earnest  efforts  to  improve 
themselves,  and  endeavour  at  all  times  to  obey  God's  commandments, 
*^not  with  eye  service,  as  men  pleasers,  but  as  fearing  the  Lord." 

In  addition  to  the  laws  of  God  which  are  contained  in  His  Holy 
Word,  every  girl  is  required  to  attend  strictly  to  the  following 
rules. 

I-.  Every  girl  on  entering  the  School  is  to  begin  with  a  new  cha- 
racter ;  she  must  as  much  as  possible  forget  the  evil  of  her  past  life, 
and  on  no  accomt  ever  convene  with  any  of  her  companions,  r«- 
specting  any  of  the  cireutnstances  attending  it, 

II.  No  girl  must  on  any  consideration  go  out  of  the  premises 
without  a  pass,  unless  with  a  teacher. 

III.  Strict  obedience  must  be  paid  to  the  Superintendent,  Matron, 
and  Teachers ;  respectful  attention  to  superiors,  and  kind  consider- 
ation to  companions. 

IV.  All  irreverent  use  of  God's  name,  low  and  vulgar  language, 
slang  words  and  nick-names,  are  absolutely  forbidden. 

y .  Order,  neatness,  and  cleanliness  are  especially  to  be  attended  to ; 
"  a  place  for  every  thing  and  every  thing  in  its  place,"  being  the  rule 
of  the  house. 

YI.  Diligence  and  activity  in  the  work  appointed  are  expected 
from  all :  "  Diligent  in  business,  serving  the  Lord." 

YIL  Great  care  must  be  taken  of  the  property  of  others,, and  of 
every  thing  used  in  the  School.  Wilful  or  careless  waste  or  injury 
of  the  school  property  must  be  piud  for  from  the  girl's  earnings. 

Tin.  No  girl  must  possess  any  money  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  matron.  . 

IX.  No  books,  pictures,  are  papers  of  any  kind  are  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  School,  nor  are  any  letters  to  be  sent  or  received 
without  the  permission  of  the  Superintendent. 

X.  Whoever  knows  that  these  or  any  other  rules  laid  down  are 
broken^  without  informing  the  Matron  of  the  same,  becomes  herself 
an  accomplice,  and  is  besides  doing  injury  to  her  companion^  -  by 
encouraging  her  in  evil. 
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THB   TBACHER8. 

Those  employed  in  this  work  mi^st  do  it  from  their  hesrt».  v  a 
sacred  dutji  to  which  they  yill  4^T9!^.d^^^^^  ^^h  thor  whole 
power. 

' £ntire  confidence  and  ^ood  understandinemust  exist  among  tbcm. 
^  selves  and  with  the  Superintendent,  who  will  .ei^deaToar  as  isrss  in 
her  lies,  to  support  their  authority  and  '^jfflafn^e,  with  her  own. 

The  ^Is  must  always  be  under  .watchful  cafe,  tjtiough  treated  with 
confidence. 

The  teachers  must  rely  more  on  their  own  personal  influence  to 
secure  obedience,  and  on  awakening^a  ^^ns^of  anty  in  the  girU,  thaa 
on  any  enactments  or  rules.  They  must  never  converse*  wiii'  tiie 
girls  respecting  their  past  history,  which'  is  to  be  confided  to  the  Su- 
perintendent only ;  and  they  must  carefully  avoid  any  ezpreasioDs  or 
mode  .of  treatment  calculated  to  awaken  resentful  feelings  ia  tiie 
girls,  or  make  them  feel  themselres  members  of  a  degraded  clasi. 

Punishments  should  never  be  inflicted  arbitrarily,  nor  with  aoj 
▼in^otive  feeling,  but  made  as  .much  as  possible  the  natural  coatt- 
quenoes  of  actions. 

The  best  teachers  will  secure  obedienoe  ,and  good  eo&dnet  witli 
the  least  punishment. 

.No  intoxicating  liquors  except  for  medicinal  pnrpoiea  are  to  be 
admitted  into  the  bouse. 

REPORT. 

The  first  year  of  a.  Reformatory  School  must  not  be  expected  t« 

exhibit  any  venr  striking  results.    It  is  the  work  i^ot  only  of  unoeis- 

itig  care  and  .effort,  but  of  time,  to  establish  in, the  School  a  satbfie* 

tory  tone :    and  of  still  longer  time  to  be  able  .to  place  any  weil 

..founded  confidence  in  the  real  refprmatton  of  the  children. 
.A  Girls*  Reformatory  School  likewise  presents  in  several  respects 
greater  difficulties  than  oneibr  boys.  The  more  susceptible  asturt 
of  girls  renders  them,  if  once  drawn  into  a  vicious  course,  more  deeplj 
contJEuninated  than  boys ;  from  being  more  confined  withm  the  hosie 
add  exposed  to  its  impure  influences,  their  intellectiial  powers  ha.u 
been  jess  developed,. and  their  affections  more  Qor^uo^ ;  sad  in 
their  reformatorv  training  no  eqidvalent  has  yet  lieen  discovtfed  tar 
the  fgrieultiiral  labour  which  is  found  so  important  and  Tfdoable  is 
that  of  boys. 

The,for^oiog  principles,  i!ules  and  regnlatiopsy  !irhich.  were  fopied 
on  long  expfeyrience,  have  been  the  basis. of  the  system  panoKd  io  tbe 
establishment;  and  in  propo^ion  as. they. have  been .effidcntlj ap^ 
lEaithfuUjr  carried  out,  they,  have  prpTjed  sound,  and.  tnecemm  ra 
effecting  the  proposed  end. 
The  moral,  and.physicalsjkate,  of  papst.of  the.Rirls  on  entering  the 

.  school  has  been,  as.  was  ,U>  be  expected,  very  low^  th^r  di^nded 
condition  being  usually  evident  in  &eir  countenances.  The  edan- 
.tional  acquirements. of  the, larger  numb^  at  once  indicate  how  cojs- 

. .  pletely  they  have  been  neglected ;  7  oply.of  the  whole  number*  27, 
having  received  s|ich  amount  of  school  instruction,  otherwise  thao 
at  the  Oaol,  as  would  enable  them  to  read  at  all  fluently  and  to  wnt» 
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even  imperfectiy  ;  all  of  thQ9e  7  ?vere  sent  to  the  School^  not  under 
sentence,  but  by  persons  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  with  one 
exception  came  £-om  families  not  belonging  to  the  criminal  class, 
aaid  generally  in  a  respectable  condition  of  life ;   yet  four  of  these 
li&ve  shown  themselves  among  the  most  unprincipled  and  depraved 
in  the  School.     Only  three  of  the  remaininjaf  20  had  received  any 
Available  amount  of  mstruction,  beyond  what  thev  had  obtained  'in 
the  Gaol  I     While  these  facts  painfully  indicate  the  very  neglected 
condition  of  most  of  these  unfortunate  children,  they  also  prove  that 
mere  instruction  of  the  intellect  is  of  little  avail  to  influence  the  heart 
&nd  life.    M^an^  of  the  girls  exhibit  for  some  time  considerable  ten- 
dency to  pilfenngy  and  are  not  in  general  those  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  incited  to  theft  by  want ;  with  these  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  experienced :  yet  a  large  proportion  seem  to  feel  on  enterin? 
the  Schoofy  that  they  desire  to  gain  a  oharacter  for  honesty ;    and 
though  exhibiting  other  bad  habits  and  tendencies,  appear  to  have 
fallen  into  crime  rather  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  haye 
been  placed,  than  from  decidedly  vicious  inclinations. 

Such,  being  the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  the  Bed  Lodre  School, 
a  rapid  prcgress  wUl  not  be  expected ;    yet  a  very  decided  improve* 
ment  has  taken  place  in  all  the  girls,  who  have  been  for  some  time 
in  the  establishment ;  and  in  m&nj  cases  a  ren^arkable  change  both 
in  appearance  and  conduct  has  been  perceptible  even  in  a  few  months. 
The  change  has  been  frequently  remarked  by  experienced  visitors 
who  have  seen  the  School  at  intervals,  as  well  as  by  official  inspectors. 
The  jerions  illnesa  of  the  Superintendent,  which  withdrew  her 
from  the  School  during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  and  the  illness  and 
resignation  of  the  Matron  under  whose  care  the  School  had  been 
ably  conducted  from  its  commencement,  and  which  involved  a  com- 
plete change  of  staff,  have  of  course  retarded  the  intellectual  and 
other  improvement  of  the-  girls  ;  it  may  however  be  safely  stated,  that 
they  exhibit  at  present  a  fair  progress  and  increased  capability  of 
receiving  instruction,  both  secular  and  religious.      Considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  industrial  .training.     The  size  and 
nature  of  the  house  afford  ample  scope  for  every  land  of  household 
work,  which,  with  the  cooking,  is  done  entirely  by  the  girls,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Matron  ;  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  ,bf 
the  premises,  afford,  proof  of  the  attention  which  is  habituall v  paid 
to  tnifl  department.    The  older  girls, have  been  taught  to  wash  and 
iron  under,  an  expertenoed  laundress,  and  now  not  only  do  the  work 
.  of  the  establishment,  but  the  washing  of  families,  which  is  taken  in 
.  both  fori  the  improvement  of  the  gins,  and  to  aid  the  funds  of  the 
School.     Plain  sewing  and  knitting,  have  been  carefully  taught,  and 
many  girls,  who  on  their  first  admittance  hardly  knew  the  use  of  a 
needle,  can  now.sew  well,  and  with  interest  in  their  occupation.  T^e 
girls  have. done  not  only  their  own  sewing  and  that  of  \ne  establish- 
ment, but  plain. work  has  also  been  taken  in,  and  orders  for  shirts 
and  ^ocks  have  beenrexecnted  for  two  Boys'  Reformatory  Schools. 
Such  orders  will  be  gladly  received. 
There  are  in  the  School  at  nresent  21  girls  ;  of  these,  12  are  under 
•  legal  xletei^tion,  2  were  sent  by  Magbtrates  from  private  funds ;  7 
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are  tent  bj  fHends  or  relatives.  Of  all  of  these  hopes  may  he  ent«r. 
tained,  though  of  course  there  is  more  prospect  of  permanent  refor- 
mation in  the  jounger  children*  All  bat  4  have  been  in  prison,  soiae 
many  times.  One  girl  who  was  sent  to  Kin^wood  on  conditional 
pardon  had  been  in  prison  six  times  in  four  different  towns.  So  lit- 
tie  was  she  deterred  or  reformed  bj  even  a  year's  imprisonment, 
that  when  she  had  been  at  Kiogswood  a  few  months,  she  abscooded 
with  two  other  ^rls,  and  although  captured  the  same  evening  had 
already  picked  six  or  eight  pockets.  She  has  now  for  some  tias 
shewn  a  complete  change  of  character ;  she  is  quite  tmst  worthy,  and 
is  continually  sent  out  uone  on  short  errands.  She  is  happily  eon- 
scions  of  the  daneers  she  would  incur  if  again  in  the  worla,  and  bai 
no  wish  to  leave  the  School.  The  youngest  scholar,  aboat  10  yean 
old,  was  sentenced  above  a  year  ago  with  her  brother  to  4  years  penal 
servitude  for  horse  stealing!  She  was  a  deserted  and  neglected 
child,  but  ver^  clever,  and  has  already  made  great  improvement 
These  facts  painfully  indicate  what  is  unhappily  g^endiy  the  cate 
with  these  unfortunate  children,  that  gross  parental  miscoodae^ 
rather  than  natural  depravity,  is  the  cause  of  juvenile  delin<{DeDey. 
In  two  cases  only  out  of  the  27  can  the  cause  of  crime  be  attribvtod 
to  complete  orphanage ;  in  two  others  to  parental  desertion  ;  in  al- 
most all  the  remaining  cases  it  can  be  directly  referred  eitiier  to  the 
mismaui^ement  so  often  connected  with  the  fact  of  there  beii^  a 
step  parent,  or  to  flagrant  parental  vice.  It  is  greatly  to  he  hoped 
that  the  provisions  now  made  by  government  for  recovering  from  the 
parents  part  of  the  cost  of  the  child's  maintenance  will  prove  a  whole- 
some check  on  their  culpable  neglect. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  6  girls  who  have  left  the  School 

A.  In  service  and  giving  much  satisfaction. 

B.  Sent  to  her  uncle  in  New  York,  U.S. 
0.  Bent  back  to  her  Father  and  doing  well. 
D.  Absconded  and  not  heurd  of  since. 

£.  Sent  to  service,  committed  theft»  and  now  mnder  conditional 
pardon  at  Dalston  Refuge. 

F.  Absconded  twice,  and  fbally  sent  back  to  gaol  to  6msh  her 
original  sentence,  after  extreme  misconduct. 

The  two  girls,  D.  and  F.  are  the  only  ones  who  have  absconded ; 
shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the  School  it  was  evident  that  tiiey  were 
not  flt  subjects  for  it,  having  been  already  familiarised  with  thevioM 
of  the  street,  and  most  reluctantly  the^  were  given  up,  for  the  saka 
of  the  other  girls.  B.  had  been  six  times  in  prison,  and  was  of  a 
peculiarly  thievish  nature ;  she  was  a  volunteer,  and  unwisely  per- 
mitted  to  go  to  service  during  the  illness  of  the  superintendent,  sibr 
having  been  only  a  few  months  at  Red  Lodge,  and  «  year  and  a  half 
at  Kingswood.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  fiulures  will  not  diseoii* 
rage  friends  who  mav  be  willing  to  do  the  christian  service  of  aidii^ 
these  poor  children,  by  receiving  them,  when  longer  tried,  as  servsnci 
in  their  families. 

The  funds  necessary  for  the  commencement  of  this  school  have 
been  kindly  supplied  by  friends,  who  will,  it  is  hoped,  perceive  that 
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^Imj  luive  hemk  Mo&oiiiieaUy  adaiiiiiBtered.  Though  so  large  a  de- 
niand  on  prlvato  benevolenoe  will  not  be  needed  when  the  school  is 
in  fall  operation,  jet  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  appeal  for  aid  to 
those  who  desire  to  rescue  these  poor  children,  as  there  most  always 
be  sreater  expenses  attendant  on  such  a  school  than  an  ordinary  one* 
In  eoholusion>  while  offering  grateAll  thaiiks  to  all  who  have  given 
b«lp  and  sympathy  in  the  work»  the  Divine  blessing  is  implored  on  it, 
which  alone,  after  we  have  sowed  and  watered,  can  bestow  an 
inoreasew 

MARY  OARPBNTEE, 
Superintendent, 
Bristol  :  Dtc.  26M,  16A5 

NOTE. 
As  the  Red  Lodge  is  calculated  to  received  from  40  to  50  girls, 
there  are  at  present  vacancies  for  more  inmates*     Magistrates  wish* 
in^  to  send  girls  there  under  sentence,  (17  and  18  Vict^  c  86)  ;    or 

Sivate  individuals  desiring  admission  for  children,  according  to  the 
ules  p.  2^  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Superintendent,  **  Miss 
Carpenter,  Great  George's-street,  Bristol." 

The  following  is  the  Report  for  1855,  of  the  Bagged  School 
of  St.  James'^  Back,  Bristol :  we  beg  the  attention  of  our  Dub- 
lin Bagged  School  Managers  to  it,  as  it  contains  a  few  hints  on 
matten  little  regarded  here,  though  of  great  importance  : — 

EKPOBT. 

The    Day   School  has,   through  the  past  year^  mainti^ned  its 

munbers,  and  gone  on  improving  in  discipline,  and  in  a  manifest 

good  elibct  produced  upon  the  efaildren.    This  was  particularly 

noticed,  as  to  their  appearance  and  behaviour  on  Christmas  Day 

last,  when  about  220  children  of  the  Juvenile  and  Infant  Schools 

had  diimer  in  the  School-room,  after  having  been  shortly  examined 

by  Mr.  Andrews.     The  Evening  School  has  fluctuated  a  good  deal, 

and  latterly  the  numbers  have  much  decreased,  partly  owing  to  some 

changes  wmch  Mr.cuid  Mrs.  Andrews  found  it  necessary  to  introduce, 

and  partly  to  the  want  of  being  looked  after.  In  April,  the  Secretary 

reported  that  he  had  received  a  communication  from  the  Secretary 

cf  the  Committee  of  Council,  announcing  that  **  My  Lords  have 

given  the  necessary  instructions  for  placing  Mr.  Andrews'  name  on 

the  list  of  Teachers  roistered  as  competent  to  instruct  apprentices." 

This  is  important,  as  siving  Mr.  Andrews  a  little  step  in  advance  of 

his  former  position,  but  the  Committee  have  very  reluctantly  come 

to  the  conclusion,   that  from  the  nature  of  the  School>  and  its 

Bomerous  demands  upon  Mr.  Andrews'  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to 

decline  taking  anv  more  pupil-teachers  at  present.    Mrs.  Andrews, 

Miss  Belford  and  Miss  Oxburgh,  have  also  zealously  pursued  Uietr 

labours  during  the  past  year,  giving  the  Committee  great  satisfaction. 

Miss  Fox,  the  assistant  teacher,  left  the  School  m  August,  having 

the  oifer  of  an  appointment  in  a  School  at  King^wood,  and  on  her 

C 
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recommendation,  Miss  Griffin  came  on   trial,  to  fill  her  plaee,  asd 

has  since  been  regularly  appointed  to  it.  Mark  Appleby,  one  of 
the  Pupil  Teachers^  has  ffiven  Mr.  Andrews  and  tiie  Commhtet 
much  trouble  and  anxiety  daring  the  past  year.  The  Secretary  has 
twice  been  requested  to  admonish  him,  and  warn  him  of  thectnue* 
quences  of  misbehaviour,  and  neglect  of  duty.  Elisa  Parker,  the 
o:her  Pupil  Teacher,  has  gone  on  steadily  and  well,  falfilling  her 
duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Teachers.  The  Girls'  Indnstrial 
Class  has  continually  improved  both  in  the  amount  and  in  the 
manner  of  the  work  done  under  the  diligent  teaching  ofM'ua 
Oxburgh,  and  the  general  superintendence  of  one  of  the  managers, 
who  has  continued  her  exertions  in  its  favour ;  and  also  in  promoting 
the  instruction  of  some  of  the  elder  girls  in  cleaning  the  premises, 
which  at  the  last  report  a  new  experiment,  is  now  a  settled  and 
successful  part  of  the  operations  of  the  School.  Its  usefulness  will 
be  shewn  by  the  following  statements  by  the  lady  referred  to  above. 
"  The  Class  for  learning  household  duties  in  cleaning  the  School  pre- 
mises, consists  of  six  ;  one  of  these  has  continued  during  the  whole  of 
last  year  ;  about  eleven  others  have  been  in  the  Class  for  different  pe- 
riod.«."  **They  are  placed  under  the  Superintendent,  who  teaches  them 
how  to  sweep  and  scrub  by  both  precept  and  example,  shewing  tbem 
how  properly  to  use  their  brooms  and  brushes,  by  doing  work  before 
them.  Some  of  these  girls  have  gone  to  service.  I  have  called  on 
8  )me  of  their  mistresses,  and  have  learned  that  they  find  them  more 
fit  for  their  duties  than  girls  of  the  same  class  taken  from  their 
homes,  without  such  instruction  as  they  receive  at  the  SchooL" 

"  Though  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  girls  to  be  taught  household 
duties,  and  that  might  seem  a  sufficient  remuneration,  yet,  in  order 
to  secure  their  regular  attendance,  and  to  satisfy  their  mothers,  who 
do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  advantage,  and  can  find  some  kind 
of  employment  for  chem  at  home,  they  are  paid  for  their  services. 
This  payment  was  iirst  made  in  money ;  but  that  did  not  answer  well. 
1  used  to  advise  the  girls  to  save  their  earnings  and  buy  clothes. 
They  always  said  they  were  goinff  to  save  in  a  short  time,  generally 
"  next  week  ;"  but  1  never  found  that  the  period  for  saving  iUTired. 
It  struck  me  that  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  sewing  class  if 
these  girls'  wages  could  be  paid  into  that  class,  the  value  being  re- 
turned  to  them  in  clothes.  Determining  to  make  the  experiment, 
I  told  the  cleaners  at  the  beginning  of  1855,  that  I  should  no  longer 
pay  them  in  money  bat  in  clothes.  I  did  it  in  some  fear  that  I  had 
been  too  absolute ;  but  the  result  has  proved  the  step  to  be  a  good 
one.  The  Sewing  Class  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  opening  thus 
made  for  the  safe  of  its  productions,  and  the  cleaners  have  attended 
much  more .  regularly .  The  clothes,  which  they  have  been  able  to 
purchase  with  their  own  earnings  have  given  them  a  feeling  of 
honourable  independence,  and  no  doubt  have  been  convincing  argn* 
ments  to  their  mothers  that  it  is  good  for  them  to  be  taught  to 
scrub  and  clean.  The  Tailoring  and  Shoemaking  classes,  from 
different  causes,  have  not  given  so  much  satisfaction.  Their  future 
and  it  is  hoped  better  management  is  now  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee. 
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In  the  course  of  the  year  several  applications  have  been  made  to 
^Irs.  Andrews  for  apprentices.  In  this  thev  have  both  taken  great  in- 
Merest,  and  havcy  through  the  kindness  of  friends,  been  very  success- 
ful in  obtaining  the  necessary  funds  for  that  purpose,  when  they 
have  had  with  them  boys  eligible  for  apprenticeship.     Through  the 
l>ounty  of  a  lady  at  a  distance  from  Bristol,  Mrs.  Andrews  has  also 
h&d  the  means  of  providing  temporary  food  and  lodging  for  several 
Restitute  boys,  and  thus  saving  them  from  crime,  and  putting  them 
in  the  way  of  honestly  providing  for  themselves.     The  Committee 
feel  that  they  cannot  so  well  detail  this  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
%he  past  year  as  by  Quoting  from  the  interesting  statement  given  to 
"tlie  Secretary  by  Mrs  Andrews.     *•  We  have  six  boys  from  our 
School  learning  trades ;  not  all  bound  apprentice,  as  some  of  the 
xnasters  preferred  having  them  without  paying  them  wages,  and 
teaching  them  trades  while  they  behave  well.     w.  T.  is  with  a  tin* 
man,  gets  2s.  6d.  a  week.    J.  G.  with  a  carpenter,  gets  ds.  a  week. 
They  will  remain  until  they  are  21  if  they  behave  well.     M.  ap- 
prenticed to  a  shoemaker  was  in  the  shoemaking  class,  and  learnt  a 
S^od  deal  there;  he  was  a  most  improving  boy.     S.  is  with  a  car- 
penter, with  the  prospect  of  being  apprenticed.    M.  Y.  a  boy  of  13, 
has  been  in  the  School  18  months,  has  most  of  that  time  been  sup- 
plied with  bread  daily-^he  was  in  the  shoemaking  class.    Before  he 
came  to  us  he  had  been  in  prison  for  stealing.    I  think  he  was  half 
starved.     He  was  a  most  dilBcult  boy  to  manage,  of  a  violent  temper 
and  using  bad  language  :  but  for  the  last  six  months  he  has  been 
completely  changed  for  the  better.    He  has  also  the  prospect  of 
being  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker^  where  he  is  to  be  fed  and  lodged 
for  seven  years.     T.    C.   is   a  boy  of  12.     He  has  got  his  living 
since  he  was  two  years  old  l>y  going  about  the  streets  of  Bristol, 
Bath,  Cardiff,  and  other  towns,  singing  songs,  &c.     He  often  slept 
in  a  barrel  on  the  Quay.     He  also  used  to  go  to  beer  houses  to  sing, 
with  clappers,  that  is  two  bones  which  he  struck  one  against  an- 
other, as  an  accompaniraeiit.     He  came  to  the  School  last  JDeceui her 
in  a  most  starved  and  wretched  condition,  with  a  cough  that  promised 
speedy  consumption.     £very  care  was  taken  of  him,  medicine  was 
got  from  the  Infirmary  and  he  was  fed,  clothed  and  lodged :   once, 
shortly  after  he  got  better,  he  left  the  School  for  a  day  and  sold  his 
clothes.     But  he  was  found  before  late  at  night  and  brought  back  ; 
so  he  was  not  allowed  to  sleep  out :  after  six  months  he  went  off 
again,  to  Cardiff,  but  there  he  was  soon  found  by  H;  Mansfield, 
most  kindly  taken  care  of  by  her,  sent  back  again  to  Bristol,  and  has 
now  for  some  time  been  improving  wonderfully.     He  is  apprenticed 
to  a  Tailor  and  Undertaker,  where  he  is  to  be  fed,  lodged  and  cluthed 
till  he  is  21.     £5  has  been  paid  with  him,  subscribed  by  friends  to 
the  School.'* 

.  '*  Many  other  boys  have  got  places  of  work  from  the  School — 
Three  other  destitute  boys  were  also  fed  and  lodged  for  three  months 
last  winter,  who  had  never  before  been  used  to  work.  Places  were 
got  up  for  them,  and  an  honest  character  has  since  been  given  of 
them  to  the  Master  of  the  School.  Ten  other  boys,  and  one  girl, 
were  fed  with  bread  during  the  year,  as  was  found  needful ;  great 
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card  was  taketi  not  to  let  them  fbel  they  eonld  be  fed  mi  aay  tkie 
without  working,  till  the  Inflaenoe  that  could  be  used  waa  vaed  to 
induce  them  to  work  for  themselres,  and  feel  ind^peDdent ;  aad  it 
was  not  without  effect — if  they  earned  a  peony,  it  waa  brought  to  be 
sated  towards  clothes  ;  and  their  desire  to  get  places  of  work  waa 
quite  striking  after  a  time.  We  have  at  present,  an  orphan  boy 
under  our  care.  He  is  in  place  earning  4#.  a  week*  He  was 
brought  to  ns  from  Prison,  he  is  very  promising.  During-  the  past 
year,  about  £8  has  been  brought  to  me,  as  savings  fircmi  boys  and 
girls  in  the  Day  and  Evening  Schools.  The  fbllowiog  parts  of  a 
note,  accompanying  the  above  statements,  will  farther  explain  how 
anxiously  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews  have  performed  this  portion  of 
their  labour.  The  facts  are  truthful,  and  much  more  might  be  said, 
but  I  think  these  particular  eases  will  shew  that  the  labour  has  not 
been  in  vain.  *  *  •  There  is  much  to  be  done  in  onr  Sebool 
yet — The  children  want  individual  treatment;  to  be  taken  and 

carried  in  the  arms  as  lambs  not  able  to  walk.     P ,  who  wai 

apprenticed    last  year,  is  now  able  to  walk  alone.     C*->'-^,  and 

M ,  are  now  under  ffood  gnardianship-J3o  I  shall  try  two  or 

three  others ;  but  I  should  not  be  able  to  accomplish  the  work  with. 
out  food,  whi(^  Mrs.—  has  hitherto  so  kindly  supplied."  la 
addition  to  the  above,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  the  (Committee  to 

state  that  a  boy,  P ,  who  went  out  to  Australia  from  the  School, 

with  Mrs.  Chisholm,  sent  home  £5  to  his  mother  for  her  use.     She 
has  applied  it  to  the  apprenticing  of  a  younger  son  to  e  <;arver  and 
gilder,  his  father  paying  the  cost  of  Uie  indenture.     It  wiU  be  inter- 
esting to  the  Subscribers  to  learn  that  the  following  Teachers  have 
been  wholly  or  partially  trained  in  our  SchooL    Miss  Williama,  who 
for  three  or    four  years  conducted    a    large    School  with  mneh 
approbation,  and  is  now  School  Mistress  at  the  Red  Lodge^Reforau* 
torv.      H.  Mansfic'ld,  conducting  a  Eeformatory  School  at  Cardil^ 
with  great  success.    Mr.  Grant,  master  of  the  Connterslip  Belbnna- 
tory  School.     Mr.  Morris,  Master  of  a  School  at  Thame.     Sank 
Paddock,  Assistant  Teachifr  under  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris,  at  Thaae. 
Miss  Fox,  Assistant  Teacher  at  a  Sdhool  at  Kings  wood.  The  memo* 
rial  to  the  Committee  of  Oouneil  on  Edeciition,  mentioned  to  the  last 
Beport,  after  waiting  a   considerable  time  for  some  favourable 
opportunity  of  presenting  to  my  Lords  bv  Deputatioo,  it  waa  aent  to 
the   Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Oomicil  in  September  last, 
together  with  a  similar  memorial  from  Gloucester,  which  bad  been 
forwarded    by  Miss    Carpenter    for    such  purpose.       To   these 
metnorials  no  answer  has  been  received.    The  Committee  of  tiw 
School  look  forward  however  to  the  establishment  of  an  Edneational 
Department  in  the  Government,  with  an  assnrance  that  when  it  has 

got  into  full  operation,  the  peculiar  wants  of  Bagged  and  other 
chools  for  the  most  neglected  portiokl  of  the  Jnvenile  popaladoa, 
will  meet  due  attention  In  October,  M.  Demeta,  the  dietingwhed 
and  philanthropic  principal  of  the  Affricnltural  colonv  of  Mettray  for 
the  Reformation  of  Young  Criminus,  visited  the  School,  he  express- 
ed himself  much  satisfied  with  what  he  saw.  His  recqition  was  qmU 
enthusiastic  from  the  children,   who  had  been    previously  made 
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««<|Qaiiited  with  his  noble  and  self-denying  labour.  The  Manager 
of  the  Lending  Library  reports,  that  it  has  gone  on  successfully 
during  the  past  year,  fully  answering  the  expectations  of  those  who 
Ik&ire  ooDtributed  the  booksy  and  affording  encouragement  for  its 
further  extension.  The  Committee  gratefully  receive  the  kindne^f 
of  those  friends  to  the  School^  who  ha?e  from  time  to  time»  sent  out 
of  the  Funds  of  the  School.  The  Committee  now  commend  their 
Report  to  the  Subscribers  and  Friends  of  the  School,  in  the  hope 
tliat  what  they  have  done  will  meet  with  approval,  and  the  School 
1X1  ail  its  branehesb  to  the  blessing  of  Him,  without  whom  all  labour 
ia  in  Tain. 

MUMBBBS   Of   ATTXNDANCB. 
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On  the  Books. 
Hojsand  Oirls^  160 


InfantSi 
Total 


145     .., 


...     325 


Morning, 
76 


78 
"l54 


Afternoon. 
Tailoring,  20 

do.  from.Infant  School  10—30 
Shoemaking,  8 

Sewing,  &c.        40 
do.  from  Infant  School  10 — 50 
Total  73 


161 


BTBNINO  CLASSES. 

On  the  Books.  Average  Attendance 

Boys,        60  ...  28 

Oirls»       40  ...  24 


Total        100 


52 


If  one  of  oar  readers  were  to  walk  through  the  Dublio 
Market  known  as  Smitlifield,  and  if,  observing  the  large 
bnildiug  at  the  head  of  the  Market,  he  were  to  enquire,  from 
any  of  the  numerous  hangers-on  of  the  locality,  the  title  of  the 
building,  he  would  be  told  that  it  is  "  The  Daypo."  Well, 
80  it  wa$  the  depot,  but  within  the  walls  of  that  depot  there 
is  now  being  tried  one  of  the  best-designed  and  most  philoso* 
phi(»lly  planned  experiments  for  the  complete  reformation  of 
Convicts,  ever  read  of  or  witnessed  by  us. 

When,  in  the  year  1854,  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons 
in  Ireland  in^)ected  the  establishments  placed  under  their 
direction,  they  found,  as  their  first  Report  declares,  8,427 
prisoners  confined,  although  there  was  accommodation  for 
only  8,ai0. 

With  prisons   thus  situated,  and  without  hope  of  being 
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enabled  to  draft  away  the  convicts  to  a  penal  settlement,  the 
Directors  first  endeavoured  to  enlarge  the  accommodation,  and 
thus^  and  bj  classification,  resolved  to  attempt  reformation.  Bj 
an  official  communication,  from  the  Superintendent's  Office  in 
West  Australia,  they  found  that,  owing  to  tlie  want  of  ^stem 
in  our  Irish  Prisons,  the  600  convicts  sent  out  in  the  shipa 
"  Eobert  Small"  and  "  Phoebe  Dunbar,"  seemed  incapable  o{ 
comprehending  the  nature  of  moral  agencies;  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  necessity  of  prudence,  and  self-rdiance,  as 
means  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  consequences  of  their 
former  errors,  and  the  Superintendent  declared — "  coerdoo 
appears  to  be  the  only  force  they  are  capable  of  appreciatiog/ 
In  a  word,  they  were  unfit  for  the  world,  by  reason  of  their 
crimes ;  they  were  unfit  ^for  the  penal  colony  by  reason  of 
prison  mismanagement  at  home.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  knowing  that  from  want  of  good  arrangement,  the  chief 
mischief  springs,  and  knowing  too,  that  by  sending  such 
Convicts  from  our  Gaols  to  our  Colonies  they  but  retarded 
the  advancement  of  our  dependencies,  the  Directors,  being  of 
that  class  of  officials  so  dear  to  the  Administrative  Befonn 
Association,  and  whose  qualities  are  pithily  expressed  in  the 
motto— Right  Men  in  the  fiight  Place,  set  vigorously  aboat 
their  work  of  reform,  and  we  shall  permit  them  to  relate,  in 
their  own  words,  some  particulars  of  the  course  adopted  : — 

*'  The  same  feeling  which  prevents  our  inflicting  on  a  colony  con- 
victs who  have  not  been  subjected  to  a  proper  course  of  prison  dis- 
cipline>  also  precludes  our  bringing  forward  prisoners  for  discharge 
in  this  country  on  Tickets  of  Licence  as  in  England,  We  oonsder 
such  Tickets  of  Licence  to  be  a  sort  of  guarantee  to  the  community, 
that  in  consequence  of  a  prisoner  having  been  subjected  to  a  proper 
course  of  prison  discipline  and  reformatory  treatment,  he  is  consi- 
dered a  fit  subject  to  be  received  and  employed  by  those  oatside  the 
prison. 

Such  reformatory  course  not  having  hitherto  been  porsiied  in  this 
country,  we  have  not  felt  ourselves  justified  in  reoommending  the 
issue  of  Tickets  of  Licence. 

On  commencing  our  duties,  we  found  the  most  pressing  evil  to  be 
remedied  was,  the  indiscriminate  association  of  the  voung  with  those 
more  advanced  in  years  and  crime ;  instead,  there Jbrei  of  awjutii^ 
the  completion  of  the  Juvenile  Penal  Reformatory  Prbon^  (a  period* 
probably,  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years),  we  immediately  selected 
all  the  male  convicts  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  placed  them 
at  Mountjoy  and  Philipstown  Prisons.  In  the  former  there  are  se- 
parate  sleeping  cells,  and  convenient  accommodation  for  working  ii 
association  during  the  day.  We  have  every  reason  to  be  fully  satis* 
iied  with  the  results  as  evinced  by  the  conduct  and  industry  of  the 
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l^risioners  located  here.     In  the  latter  there  were  facilities  for  separ- 
*«.ting  the  juveniles  from  the  adults;  but  similar  advantages  to  those 
;f>ossessed  by  Mountjoy  were  not  here  presented,  and  the  effects  have 
»"i«>t  been  so  favourable;  however  we  hope  that  great  improvement 
^vill  result  from  arrangements  which  we  are  now  enabled  to  make  in 
<?on5eqaence  of  the  barrack  (situated  within  the  walls  of  the  prisonj, 
li&viDg  been  recently  transferred  to  the  convict  department,  and  by 
'^^hich  the  prisoners  will  be  placed  under  more  effective  supervision. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  inefficient  state  of  the  educational 
^lepartments  of  the  Convict  Depots,  and  the  importance  which  should 
\ye  attached  to  them  in  this  country,  where  the  causes  of  crime  are 
principally  ignorance  and  destitution,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  re- 
commend that  all  the  Government  Prison  Schools  should  be  placed 
viader  the  inspection  of  the  National  Board  of  Education.     We  are 
much  indebted  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell,  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner,  and  P.  J.  Keenan,  Esq.,  for  having  been  the 
means  of  securing  the  services  of  two  gentlemen,  as  Head  ScliooU 
masters,  for  Mountjoy  and  Philipstown  Prisons.       For  the  former 
we  have  selected  Mr.  M'Gauran,  late  master  of  the  Andrean  Free 
Day  Schoolj  in  Cumberland-street,  who  has  had  great  experience  in 
training  as  well  as  teaching,  amongst  a  class  of  persons  from  which 
the  criminals  may  be  expected  to  emanate.* 

For  the  latter  we  have  chosen  Mr.  Donaghy,  (late  master  of  Cork 
Union  School),  who  has  a  well  earned  reputation,  and  possesses  qua- 
lifications we  have  thought  it  all-important  to  require.  Our  inten- 
tion is  to  train  our  different  masters  from  time  to  time,  under  these 
grentlemen,  and  thus  ensure  a  uniformity  of  system  throughout  the 
Government  Prison  Schools.  We  trust,  therefore,  the  experience 
tbey  have  had  will  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  through  the  diffe- 
rent convict  establishments. 

In  order  further  to  increase  the  influence  which  we  trust  these 
teachers  will  exercise  over  the  convicts  under  their  care,  we  thou.^ht 
tit  to  recommend  the  Government  to  allow  them  to  visit  the  different 
penal  and  reformatory  establishments  in  England,  and  practically 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  systems  adopted  therein,  thus  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  forming  opinions  on  a  broad  b:isis,  which 
would  render  them  more  efficient  for  the  reformation  and  training 
of  the  prisoners.  Permission  to  carry  out  this  recommendation  was 
readily  accorded  by  Lord  St.  Germans,  and  we  have  reason  to  be-. 
lieve  the  result  will  be  most  advantageous  to  the  service. 

We  have  found  it  necessary  to  call  for  special  reports  on  the  clia- 
racter  and  capabilities  of  the  diil'erent  officers  of  the  prisons,  with  a 
view  to  remove  those  who  are  not  qualified  for  so  important  a  posi- 
tion :  and  regret  to  add  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  recommend 
the  dismissal  of  several  warders  for  drunkenness,  a  crime  that  cannot 
be  tolerated  for  an  instant  in  a  prison,  where  a  good  moral  example 
should  operate  at  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  reformation.** 

•  See  two  admirable  reports,  by  this  gentleman,  on  the  Andrean 
School,  and  printed  in  Thb  Irish  Quarteblt  Review,  Vol.  IV.,  No. 
14,  p.  1237.— Ed. 
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Having  thus  arranged  the  prisons  under  their  managemait, 
the  Directors  were  in  a  condition  to  observe,  dosely  and 
accurately,  the  result  of  their  labors ;  and  having  carefolly 
watched  the  whole  working  of  the  system  adopted^  and  after 
consultation  with  his  colleagnes.  Captain  Crofton^  the  Chair- 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  resolved  to  test  the  fcdlowiDg 
plan  of  the  gradual  restoration  to  liberty  of  the  Tickei-of-Leave 
men. 

Finding  the  Smithfield  Prison  was  no  longer  needed  as  a 
Prison,  he  stated  to  all  employed  within  its  walls,  thi^  he  was 
about  to  use  it  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  that  tumkeya,  so 
called,  would  be  no  longer  needed.  That  he  was  about  to  colled, 
from  all  the  Convict  establishments  in  Ireland,  the  men  of  the 
verv  best  characters  as  prisoners,  and  who  were  entitled,  at  an 
early  day,  to  Tickets^f-Leavc.  That  these  men  were  to  leeave 
the  suit  of  clothes  given  to  Ticket-of-Leave-Men  on  qoilting 
prison,  that  he  would  bring  these  men  to  Smithfield^  that  he 
would  not  make  them  free  men,  nor  yet  would  he  by  any 
means  let  them  consider  themselves  prisoners.  That  eadi  one 
of  these  men,  igrnorant  of  a  trade,  should  be  taaghtone.  Hat 
no  man  should  leave  the  Establishment  until,  if  possible,  some 
means  of  honest  livelihood  had  been  obtained  for  him.  Hist 
every  man  should  perform  his  part  in  the  Establishment^  some 
cooking,  some  sweeping,  all  useful.  That  each  of  the  tornkep 
should  know  some  trade,  and  that  he  should  act  as  foreman  of 
his  crafty  and  sit  and  work  with  his  pupils — ^in  fact,  that  all 
within  the  Establishment  should  be  usefully  employed  ;  and 
that  the  following  rules  should  be  observed : — 

SMITHFIELD  PRISON. 

DAILY   ROUTnrS  07  DUTY  TOR  EXRMPLART  OONVICIS. 

A.M. 

«.     M. 

6      0  Ring  Bell— Fold  Bedding^Clean  Cells. 

^    80  Officers' Parade— Unlock  Cells. 

--.    96  Empty  Night  Backets— Prisoners  Waak. 

—  45  Assemble  to  Prayer. 

6     —  Ring  Bell— Commenoe  Labor. 

8       0       fi       o       Breakfast — ^Exercise  afterwards. 

—  40       ,,      „       Officers'  Parade-^Ezainine  Mem.  Books^  fte. 

—  45  Prisoners*  resume  labor. 
p.ii. 

Q      0    Ring  Bell — Dinner — Exercise  after. 

—  55        M     «s       Officers'  Parade. 
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3  0  Prisoners  resume  labor. 
&  0  Ring  Bell — Oommence  Lecture. 
T  0       „      „       Supper. 
80  Commence  Beading — Prayer^  ftc. 

8  45  Ring  Bell— Prisoners  to  cells  and  lock  up. 

9  0    Out  Liffhts. 

Time — Fold  Bedding—Gleaning  Cells— Wash,  &c. 
Brleala— Breakfast  and  Exercise  fort^-five  minutes,  Dinner 

and  Exercise  one  hour.  Supper  thirty  minutes 
I^ecturey  Reading,  Prayer,  and  preparing  for  Bed 

1  aMiKMT        •••  ...  ••.  .••  •••  ••• 

From  5  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  •••  ...       16    — 

Shave  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  Saturday  morning  naked 

feet  examined. 

Saturday  Erening,  Clean  Shirts,  Stockings  and  Neckerchiefs  issued 
Sundays  and  Holydays,  Prayer,  Reading  and  Exercise,  (walking.) 
To  Pump  Water,  Clean  Wards  and  Yurds,  Whitewash  and  assist 

Oook,  taken  as  required  in  rotation  daily  from  Net*makers  and 

Mat  Pickers. 

These  rules  came  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  Febraary» 
in  the  present  year.  At  that  date  the  inmates  of  Smithfield 
numbered  64,  inspected  hj  8  officers.  Of  these  54  inmates 
two  proved  themselves  unsaited  for  the  Institution,  as  they 
required  wUcAinp,  and  for  this  there  is  no  time  to  spare. 

On  the  £lst  of  February,  there  wem  8  ofSceri,  and  48  in- 
mates of  whom  we  have  the  following  return  of  employments 
for  that  day — ^ihe  other  4  men  being,  we  believe,  in  hospital :— *- 


Shoemakers, 

••• 

••• 

••• 

13 

TaUors, 

••• 

••• 

••• 

Netmakers, 

••• 

•• 

••« 

18 

Carpenters, 

••• 

••• 

••• 

Brushroakers, 

••• 

••* 

••• 

Nwlor, 

••• 

••• 

••• 

Weaver, 

•■• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

Store  Assistant, 

••• 

••• 

••• 

Cook, 

••• 

••• 

••• 

48 


Hie  Net-makers,  Mat- workers,  and  Brush-makers,  are  not 
employed  at  very  well  paying  occupations,  but  many  of  these 
men  are  old,  and  incapable  of  learning  the  other  trades ;  and 
these  men  being  of  good  condact  could  not  be  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  the  institution. 
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Net-making  is  a  trade  which  may  be  learned  in  a  week,  or 
less ;  and  any  body  with  fingers  capable  of  ordinary  work  can 
earn  at  it  four  or  five  shillings  a  week ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  an  old^  reformed  man  is  able  to  earn  this,  or 
some  such  sum,  may  indace  his  friends  to  receive  him  kindly 
on  his  discharge  from  Smithfield.  To  this  topic,  however, 
we  shall  presently  have  occassion  to  return. 

Captain  Crofton,  however,  was  not  content  with  these 
excdlent  aids  to  Reformation ;  he  knew  that  w  here  the  hfc  of 
the  Good  Prisoner  ends,  the  life  of  the  Reformed  Man  begins 
and  he  resolved  that  he  would  not  permit  the  inmates  of 
Smithfield  to  go  forth  without  some  species  of  knowledge  of 
Common  Things.  All  their  hours,  to  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  were  fully  employed,  but  from  that  hoar  till  seveo 
o'clock,  the  time  of  supper,  was  open. 

Being  always  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  teachers 
trained  by  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 
Captain  Crofton  applied  to  Mr.  Kavanagh,  the  Head  Inspector 
of  National  Schools  for  the  Dublin  District,  and  that  most 
able  and  efficient  officer,  with  a  readiness  which  shows  bis 
discernment  and  judgment,  named  Mr.  Organ,  who  had  beea 
for  many  years  engaged  as  manager  and  teacher  of  adult 
evening  schools.  It  was  not  Captain  Crofton's  intention  that 
Mr.  Organ  should  teach,  as  ordinary  pupils  are  taught,  from 
books.  Men  who  work  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  are 
not  prepared  to  sit  down  to  study  lessons  from  school  books  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  But,  in  Smithfield,  through  the 
admirable  system  of  lectures,  the  school  hour  is  looked  forward 
to  as  the  pleasantest  duty  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Organ  does  not  treat  his  audience  as  prisoners  or  as 
children,  he  treats  them  as  men,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
treat  his  pupils  in  his  night-school.  He  does  not  make 
speeches,  he  ielh  them  of  Common  Things,  of  the  air,  the 
earth,  the  planets,  the  tides;  of  the  animate  and  inanimate 
world;  of  physical  geography;  of  the  British  Empire  and 
its  Colonies ;  of  the  rates  of  wages,  and  of  the  opening  for 
honest  industry  in  each  of  these  dependencies.  He  tells  them 
and  explains  to  them,  the  rules  of  grammar  and  of  arithmetic ; 
^nd  as  ignorance,  through  early  neglect,  is  not  shameful  iu  his 
eyes,  he  lias  so  far  ingratiated  himself  with  his  class,  that  any 
man  who  does  not  clearly  comprehend  any  portion  of  the 
discourse,  at  ouce  holds  up  his  liuud,  and  at  this  signal  the 
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teacher  leaving  his  desk,  goes  to  the  place  where  the  man 
sits,  and  explains  the  difficulty  to  him,  and  does  not  leave  him 
till  perfectly  satisfied  that  all  is  understood. 

Thus  the  time,  from  five  o'clock  till  half-past  six,  is  passedi 
and  from  that  hour  till  seven,  Mr.  Organ  is  engaged  in  conver- 
sation \^th  the  men,  and  in  inspecting  their  copies.  And 
each  Saturday  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  men  on  the 
lectures  of  the  preceding  week. 

When  he  entered  upon  his  duties  Mr.  Organ  discovered  that 
some  of  the  men  were  unable  to  read,  and  finding  that  amongst 
those  in  the  Institution  were  a  school-master  and  two  young 
raen  of  very  good  education  and  aptitude  for  teaching,  he 
employed  the  three  in  instructing  the  less  advanced  men  in 
writing   and  reading. 

A.  selection  of  books  on  useful  subjects  is  open  to 
the  men  after  Lecture,  and  those  who  are  able  to  write 
may  employ  themselves  in  correspondence  with  their  friends, 
the  letters  of  course  passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
Governor.* 

When  an  inmate  of  Smithfield  desires  to  obtain  a  situation 
or  employment,  amongst  those  whom  he  fonnerly  knew,  he 
names  some  person  whom  he  thinks  will  accept  his  services, 
and,  forthwith,  if  he  be  unable  to  write  himself,  a  letter  is 
written  for  him  addressed  to  the  person  named  by  him.  Let 
us,  for  examble,  take  a  case  in  point,  the  man  being  unable 
to  write. 

The  clerk  addresses  a  letter  to  John  Murphy,  Esq.,  of 

,  and  begs  to  inform  him  that  James  Mahony,  now  in 

Smithfield,  and  who  was  formerly  in  his  employment,  is 
desirous  of  again  entering  his  service,  and  that  any  infor- 
mation which  Mr.  Murphy  can  give  relating  to  Mahony's 
family  will  be  acceptable. 


*  The  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  have  been  particalariy  fortiumte 
in  their  selection  of  Head  Masters.  At  the  Moun^oy  Prison  they  have 
ODe  of  the  best  men  for  his  office  it  was  possible  to  select  in  Ireland.  It 
should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  a  Prison  Teacher  cannot  show  re- 
snlts  such  as  an  ordinary  teacher  ought  to  prodnce.  The  best  result,  of 
a  ftison  Teacher's  instruction  is  just  that  of  which  he  cannot  produce 
tesults  in  tabulated  returns.  We  can  trace  his  work  only  in  the  general 
character  of  the  prisoner.  Plainly,  and  in  fact,  the  Prison  Teacher  is  as 
the  Prison  Chaplidn— with  the  schoolmaster's  duties  added  to  those  of 
the  clerg3anaD.  ... 
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This  letter  is  nflefol  in  more  ways  than  one ;  it  may  gain  a 
place  for  Mahony^  and  if  it  fail  in  this,  it  may  gain  information 
as  to  the  circumstanoes  and  reputation  of  bis  ramily,  and  thus, 
if  he  go  back  to  his  native  pkce,  the  Directors  koov  pretty 
aoenrately  his  chances  of  living  honestly^  and  are  able  to 
judge  if  it  be  necessary  to  give  the  Police  anthorities  a  faint 
of  the  roan's  character.  As  a  general  role,  hovevery  the  men 
are  advised  not  to  return  amongst  their  friends,  nnleas  the 
friends  be  honest  repatable  people,  or  unless  the  man  can  obtain 
immediate  employment. 

No  employer  need  engage  one  of  these  men  without  the 
fbllest  information  being  afforded*  The  Special  books  sbov 
the  sentence,  offence,  previous  character,  and  prison  cbaiaeter 
of  the  man.  The  books,  showing  bis  conduct  in  Smithfietd, 
are  open  to  all,  and  are  kept  careAiUy,  exactly,  and  plainly. 

The  men  themselves  keep  books  showing  their  famingi, 
as  every  good  artizan  ot  workman  should  do,  and  tbna  a  spirit 
of  self  knowledge  and  self  dependence  is  acquired,  for  each 
man  knows  that  if  in  his  own  book  he  enters  his  earnings, 
so,  as  accurately  and  as  closely  is  his  good  or  bad  conduct 
r^toed  by  the  officers.  If  he  gain  the  best  marks  for  one 
branch  of  conduct,  he  must  sUike  a  bdUnce  if  he  be  but 
good  or  moderate  in  others :  he  is  taught  that  he  must  strive 
to  be  the  best  of  the  best,  and  that  in  thus  obtaining  a  poa* 
tion  none  is  so  deeply  interested  ^as  himself;  that  on  himself 
alone  must  he  depend,  and  of  himself  must  he  work  out  his 
progress  to  exceHenoe* 

When  he  leaves  Smithfidd  his  earnings  are  not  given  to 
him  I  he  muft  return  at  the  end  of  sis  months  and  cbdm  theoi 
in  nerson,  unless  he  can  show  good  reason  for  his  absence, 
and  thus  the  Direotooi  hope  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  euh 
man's  conduct  during  the  most  trying  period  of  his  life,  the  Scat 
six  months  after  he  quits  the  Institution ;  and  thus  too,  the? 
hope  to  avoid  the  just  strictures  passed  by  Mr.  Beoorder  Hill, 
tlie  late  Mr.  Sergeant  Adams,  tne  Bev.  Mr.  Clay,  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Field,  M.  Demetz,  and  others,*  upon  the  has^  and  indis- 
criminate manner  in  which  Tickets-of-Leave  have  been  granted 
in  England,  to  those  oonvicU  who  were  considered  to  be  Goon 
MsN  when  they  were  merely  Qoon  Prisonsrs. 

We  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  all  the  inmates  of  Smith- 

*  8ee  laiSH  Quaetislt  Rbtxew,  Vcl.  V.»  Nd.  20,  Rceord. 
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field  will  tarn  oat  iattsfactorilv,  if  even  the  number  should 

never  eiceed  fifty,  which  we  hope  it  never  may,  duriuff  the 

neict  twelve  months;  but  complete  success  in  this  plan  of 

£tefonnation  can  only  be  secured  by  the  active  agency  of  a 

Prisoners'  Aid  Institute  and  by  a  Patronage  Society.    Their 

lielp  would  make  all  things  safe:  but,  *'  even  without  them,'' 

said  one  of  the  Directors  to  us  a  few  days  ago,  "  we  shall 

effect  this  much, — we  shall  be  tolerably  sure  of  those  to  whom 

^e  are  warranted  in  giving  Tickets-of-Leave,  through  offers  of 

employment ;  and  the  remainder,  who  are  less  fortunate,  will 

liave  the  benefit  of  their  good  conduct,  in  being  better  treated 

than  in  the  ordinary  prisons,  and  kept  well  conducted  by  the 

bope,  from  day  to  day,  of  some  visiter  to  Smithfield  offering 

employment;  and,  as  their  work  can  be  seen,  1  anticipate  this 

will  come  to  pass :  if  it  fail,  they  have  only  a  few  months 

longer  to  wait  before  their  release." 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  think  this  Institution  can  be 
made  self-soppof ting?  We  think  it  can,  that  is,  we  believe 
it  will  pay  all  expenses,  extra  ordinary  prison  cost ;  but  if  it 
exceeded  these  expenses  we  should  still  look  upon  the  Smith- 
field  Institution  as  more  than  repaying  all  charges,  in  its  saving 
of  the  ''  waste  of  human  snffering,"  which  is  committed  by 
keeping  men  in  prison  one  hour  after  they  are  found  fit  to 
leave  it. 

These  objections  as  to  cost  are  but  the  old  arguments  urged 
against  Mr.  Pearson's  scheme  of  Prison  Management,  and 
which  occupied  so  much  attention  a  few  years  since ;  objections 
and  arguments  fully  answered  in  the  following  letter  of  the 
Recorder  of  Birmingham,  and  which  we  here  insert,  as  it  is 
almost  unknown,  save  to  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
this,  the  most  important  of  all  the  questions  connected  with 
Prison  Discipline  and  Management  :— 

Chalcotii,  Hampgieadf  Janrnny  27>  1849. 
Sir,*— As  unavoidable  absence  from  London  will  depri?e  me  of  the 
honour  of  presiding  at  the  meeting  to-morrow,  I  ha?e  put  into 
writinff  the  obserTationa  which  I  should  have  made  at  the  close  of 
the  debate  from  the  chair,  in  the  hope  diat  you  wiU  permit  them  to 
be  read.  One  object  I  apprehend  is  to  form  and  to  declare  bjr  vote 
an  opinion  upon  a  plan  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners  laid  before  us 
by  Mr.  Pearson,  bj  which,  as  be  idleges,  the  maximum  of  benefit  to 
society  may  be  obtained  at  the  mimimum  of  cost,  and  which,  while 
it  does  not  disregard  the  deterrent  principle  of  punishment,  is  jet 
eontihtent  with  humanity  to  the  sufferers. 
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In  prepftring  the  way  for  the  reeeption  of  his  own  pline.  Mr. 
Pearson  nas  been  led  to  criticise,  with  some  severity^  those  of  others, 
which  has  induced  a  discussion  not  at  all  times  free  from  topics  of  a 
painful  nature.  The  xndulgrence  felt  to  be  due  to  those  who  are 
.excited  by  the  ardour  of  d3>ate>  or  smarting  under  attacic,  will  be 
claimed  for  himself*  and  consequently  granted  to  his  opponents,  br 
each  of  the  disputants ;  but  the  meeting,  which  has  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  resist,  would,  I  respectfully  submit,  be  without  excuse  if  it 
should  suffer  personal  questions  to  withdraw  its  attention  from  the 
object  for  which  it  is  assembled,  or  permit  the  value  cf  its  opinioa 
to  be  lessened  by  taking  a  nde  in  any  controversy  where  neittralitj 
is  not  inconsistent  with  its  design  in  assemblinff. 

Now  the  advocateb  of  the  systems  attacked  will  admit  that  they 
are  expensive,  and  it  consequently  follows  that  if  the  good  effects 
^hich  they  insist  are  attained  by  them,  can  be  had  by  cheaper 
means,  those  means  ou^ht  to  be  adopted*  A^in,  Mr.  Pearson,  as  I 
understand,  does  not  wish  to  pledge  the  meeting,  b^ond  a  vote  that 
enough  has  been  shown  infavour  of  his  plan  to  justify  a  Parliamentirf 
investigation,  with  a  view  to  a  trial  on  such  a  scale  as  will  subject  its 
merits  to  a  conclusive  test.  If  so,  it  may  well  happen  that  many 
who  are  ndt  prepared  to  condemn  existing  plans,  are  yet  desirous  to 
institute  experiments,  as  thinking  it  probable  that  in  a  scieiiee  so 
encumbered  with  difficulties,  and  on  which  the  public  mind  is  so  di- 
vided^ the  course  of  improvement  has  not  yet  arrived  at  its  temmu* 
lion. 

I  would,  therefore,  observe,  for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting, 
that  the  duty  which  they  have  to  perform  in  declaring  their  opinion 
may  be  summed  up  under  two  heads : — 

1. — Do  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Pearson's  plan  is  framed  so 
approve  themselves  to  our  reason  as  to  make  the  plan  desirable  if  it 
can  be  reduced  to  practice^  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Pearson's  esttmstes 
passing  the  ordeal  of  a  Parliamentary  investigation  ? 
.  2.— Is  there  a  sufficient  prospect  of  practical  snccesa  to  render  it 
prudent  to  incur  the  cost,  and  to  await  the  issue  of  an  experiment? 

To  the  extent  of  answering  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  I 
am  myself  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  go.  Further  than  thi^  I 
am  loth  to  pledge  myself.  I  proceed  to  give  ray  reasons  for  con- 
currence in  the  plan ;  compressing  them  into  the  shortest  space,  and 
omittinff  everything  not  absolutely  necessary  to  my  purpose. 

The  nrst  object  in  view  is  the  diminution  of  crime  ;  the  second, 
the  diminution  of  expense. 

As  to  the  first,  considering  that  after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period, 
criminals  must  be  suffered  to  return  to  society,  either  here  or  abroad, 
the  diminution  of  crime  will  greatly  depend  on  the  reformation  of 
the  guilty,  it  being  notorious  that  punished  offenders  furnish  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  criminal  population  ;  and  that,  moreover, 
by  their  corrupting  influence,  they  replenish  its  ranks  with  new  re- 
cruits to  an  enormous  extent.  The  plan,  therefore  is,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  reformatory.  But  one  object  of  punishment  is  to  deter  by  the 
example  of  pain,  as  conseouent  on  crime.  Now,  for  the  attainment 
of  this  end,  it  is  obviously  sufficient  that  the  pain  should  be  in- 
flicted.    Whether  it   be  ir flirted  solely  for  punishment,  or  as  in- 
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ciQ^ntal  to  the  means  adopted  for  reformation  must  be  immaterial. 
A.9  far  as  deterrents  are  efficient,  the  deterring  effect  will  be  go* 
vemed  bj  the  amount  of  the  pain,  and  not  bj  the  purpose  which 
induces  its  infliction.      That  reformation  will  always  be  a  painful 
process,  until  some  chloroform  for  the  mind  shall  be  discovered, 
OAnnot  be  doubted,  when  the  causes  of  crime  are  kept  in  view. 
Xhese  are  the  ignorance  or  perversion  of  moral  and  religious  truths, 
ixupatience  of  steady  labour,  intemperance,  and  lastly,  that  absence 
of*  the  power  of  self-government  wnich  leaves  the  individual  at  the 
xnercy  of  evil  companions,  and  a  prey  to  the  slightest  temptations. 
Oonaider,  then,  what  a  conflict  between  old  vices   and  new  duties 
iostantlj  begins— what  a  revolution  in  all  the  criminals'  thoughts 
And  actions  ;  from  habitual  Indolence  he  passes  to  severe  and  long 
continued  labour — ^from  sensuality  to  rigid  abstinence^-from  riotous 
xnirth,  drowning  reflection  by  day  and  by  night,  to  hours  of  solitude, 
to  the  absence  of  all  gaiety,  and  to  a  sustained  sobriety  of  demeanour 
lirhen  associated  with  others.      This  picture  would,  however,  be 
roach  more  vivid  if  we  could  see  it  with  the  eyes  of  the  criminal. 
Xf  we,  ourselves,  were  called  on  to  choose  between  two  such  miser- 
able alternatives  as  the  mode  of  life  of  criminals  in  an  ancient  gaol, 
and  in  Mr.  Pearson's  prison,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the 
latter,  hard  and  even  dreadful  as  1  am  sure  we  should  find  our  lot ; 
because  no  suffering  would  be  so  terrible  to  us,  as  that  which  would 
flow  from  association  with  inveterate  offenders,  whose  minds  were 
unindued,  and  who  were  triumphing  in  their  resistance  to  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law.     But  let  the  veteran  criminal  have  his  choice,  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  chains,  the  filth,  and  the  pestilence  of  our 
former  prisons,  left  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  those  abominations  to 
the  indulgence  of  many  of  his  worst  habits  and  even  his  most  odious 
vices,  would  not  possess  one>half  the  deterrent  power  over  his  mind 
as  would  be  exercised  by  any  reformatory  system  deserving  the 
name — certainly  as  would  be  exercised  by  that  of  Mr.  Pearson. 

Being,  for  these  and  many  other  reasons,  of  opinion,  that  to  reach 
the  ultimate  object  of  punishment,  namely,  the  diminution  of  crime, 
the  only  course  to  be  pursued  with  criminals  is  to  effect  their  refor- 
mation, I  now  proceed  to  deal  exclusively  with  that  subject.  And 
here  I  greatly  spare  your  time  and  my  own  labour,  by  avowing 
myself  a  disciple  of  Captain  Macconochie,  who  has  himself  laid  his 
system  before  you.  1  agree  with  him,  that  the  release  of  a  prisoner 
should  not  be  governed  by  the  almanack,  but  should  depend  on  his 
own  conduct ;  that  separate  confinement  ought  to  be  the  first  stage 
(but  only  a  stage)  of  the  prison  treatment ;  that  while  prisoners, 
congregated  in  a  mob,  are  in  the  worst  possible  position  for  improve- 
ment, yet  that  a  prisoner  prepared  by  separate  confinement  for  the 
change,  will  be  all  the  better  for  such  regulated  association  as 
Captain  Macconochie's  system  provides.  And^  moreover,  that  the 
society  of  his  equals  is  necessary  to  the  prisoner's  training ;  and  that 
it  is  not  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  a  prisoner  can  acquire  in 
solitude  habits  of  self-government  which  will  enable  him  to  resist 
temptation  and  undue  influence  in  the  world  at  large.  I  agree,  too, 
that  the  prisoner,  having  credit  for  the  product  of  his  labour,  ought 
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to  1m  ehaiig«d  with  tlie  oost  of  hit  teinioMacw  and  tniBia|r»U 
which  I  would  add  the  cost  of  indftmiiifjriog  the  party  iijiired  by 
lus  offSnioe. 

Mr.  Peftraon't  phui  of  agrienltiiral  Ubomt  within  the  prtion  vaOi 
appears  to  me  well  adapt^  to  carry  Captain  Maooonochie's  ^rtm 
into  effect*    But  I  wonld  toggeetan  exteandn. 

Before  the  complete  release  of  the  prisonePy  I  wonld  emplov  Un 
outside  of  the  walls,  as  at  Mettray,.  and  at  the  WarwicUin 
Asylum.  If  he  be  roillT  refbrmed,  he  will  not  abnse  his  power  of 
esca^     He  will  know  that  his  certificate  of  ahameter  will  dsp 


on  his  standing  this  test  of  his  capacity  for  adf-eontrol,  and  i 
certificate  given  after  such  a  trial  will  he  an  invaluable  tastin 
and  enable  him  tore-enter  society  without  those  fearlnl  oddsagsont 
him  which  too- often  reduce  him  to  despair*  and  finally  urge  ha 
relapse  into  erime* 

On  the  other  hand*  such  an  escape  mi^t  be  created  a  legil 
offenoe*  and  as  experience  abundantly  showsy  prisonera  cncanmg  wn 
generally  re-talceB  after  a  very  shcnrt  interraL  In  cases  of  eseipe 
the  task  of  reformationi  with  aU  its  sufferingo,  wonld  be  leeom. 
tnenced«  Thus  the  cyIIs  attendant  upon  escape  would,  at  the  stags 
in  which  the  prisoner  is  exposed  to  the  tamptraon,  strongly  optrtfs 
upon  his  mindi  which,  if  he  should  yield*  society  wonld  not  be  loof 
su^eeted  to  the  mischief  of  his  being  at  large. 

One  feature,  and  one  feature  only*  of  Mr.  Pearson's  plan  remsiM 
to  be  touched  upon.  Mr.  PearsoA  aims  at  estabfisfaing  a  self-np* 
Dorting  prison.  Of  his  perfect  success  I  cannot  be  oonfideot;  Ud 
I  am  tar  from  being  without  hope.  The  example  of  the  Uaiud 
Btates  is  full  of  encouragement ;  and  my  brother*  Mr.  Fredoi^ 
Hilt,  whose  time  has  now  for  thirteen  years  been  exiolaBTeljr  9Qgag9i 
in  the  inspection  of  prisons*  and  in  deWsing  plans  for  their  improte- 
ment,  and  for  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline*  has  long  enter- 
tained  the  opinion  that  the  object  is  not  impracticable  at  home.  Of 
its  desirability  no  doubt  will  be  entertained*  Nor  is  it  denrsbk 
merely  in  economical  point  of  view.  No  prison  can  be  aalf-aapport- 
ing*  which  is  not  conducted  on  the  soundest  prindples.  Tht 
prisoners  must  produce  much,  and  waste  nothinff.  A  wise  pmU 
mony  must  prevail  over  the  cost  of  buildings,  and  tiia  number  of 
oflScers  and  in  the  intemal  arrangements,  but  only  a  wise  parnDoaj. 

The  prisoners  must  be  kept  In  health  of  body*  or  they  oanaoC  bt 
good  producers.  Th^  must  be  kept  in  health  of  mind*  or  th^  viV 
not.  In  short*  a  seUvsnpporting  prison  wonld  prove  by  a  den 
taoffible  test,  that  it  must  no  a  good  prison  in  evetv  sense  of  tbs  tsm. 

My  remarks  have  extended  to  an  unsuspected  lei^fth ;  bat  tbtjf 
are,  I  am  bappy  to  say,  now  brought  to  a  dose,  and  the  plMsug4o^ 
only  remains  of  thanking  the  numerons  and  moat  na^Mctable  sodi- 
ences  over  which  I  have  presided  for  the  kmd  support  I  fasfs  ra- 
eeived  from  them  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties. 

{  have  the  honour  to  be*  8ir* 

Your  obedient  servant* 

M.  D.  HILL. 

To  the  Ohairman  of  the  Meeting  of  Mr.  Pearson's 
Plan  for  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline. 
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If o8t  of  our  resdefs  will,  we  presume,  recollect  a  prospectus 
which  we  inserted  in  the  Record  of  the  twentieth  number  of 
this  fisviEW,  page  Ivii,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

A.t  a  Preliminary  Meeting  of  Friends  and  Promoters  of  the  Reformation 
of  Toathfal  Offenders,  held  at  Hardwicke  Ck>art,  Gloucester,  on 
Tneaday,  October  30th,  1855— present, 

•  T.  Barwick  Baker,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

^     Kt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Pakington,  Bart.  M.P.,  Westwood  Park. 

1 .  Sir  Stefford  Nortbcote,  Bart.  M.P.  Pynes,  Exeter. 

Sir  Thomas  Winnington,  Bart.  M.P.  Stanford  Court,  Worcester. 
Sir  Ilany  Vemey,  Bart  Clayton,  Bucks. 

*  6.  H.  Bengough,  Esq.  The  Ridge,  Wotton-under-edge. 
T.  B.  Monck,  Esq.  Coley  Park,  Reading. 

2.  Ber.  H.  J.  Barton,  Wicken  Rectory,  Stony  Stratford 
J.  6.  Blencowe,  Esq,  The  Hooke,  Lewes. 

Ber.  Prebendary  Fane,  Warminster. 

*  Ber,  8.  Turner,  Philanthropic  Farm  School.  Reigate'. 
Tofwnshend  Mainwaring,  Esq.  Galtraenan,  Denbigh. 

^    Miss  Carpenter,  Qeorge-st.,  Bristol 

3.  Q.  W.  Latham,  Esq.  Bradirall  Hall,  Sandbach. 
G.  A.  Lowndes,  Esq.  Barrington  Hall,  Harlow. 
T.  G.  Curtler,  Esq.  Bevere,  near  Worcester. 
J.  Fish,  Esq.  Malton,  near  York. 

C.  H.  Bracebridgd,  Esq.  Atherstone  Hall,  Atherstone. 

4.  E.  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.  Cote  Wall,  Mirfield. 
'  5.  C.  Castleman,  Esq.  St.  Ives,  Ringwood. 

Charies  RatclifiT,  Esq.  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
J.  C.  Mansel,  Esq.  Spetesbury,  Blandford. 
Rev.  H.  HatclL* 

RssoLVBD, — 1st,  That  it  is  expedient  that  an  Association  of  the 
friends  of  Beformatory  Agency  be  now  formed^  to  be  designated 
"  The  BBFoaMATOBT  Union,"  of  which  the  following  shall  be  the 
principal  objects : — To  collect  and  diffuse  information  oearing  on  the 
Reformation  of  Criminals--to  promote  the  formation  of  Reforma- 
tory Institutions  where  needed,  and  generally  to  advance  the  further 
practical  deveiopement  of  the  Reformatory  Movement — to  consider 
and  promote  such  legislative  measures  as  are  still  required  for  the 
better  care  and  reformation  of  youthful  offenders — to  assist  in  the 
placing  out  and  subsequent  guardianship  and  protection  of  young 
persons  leaving  Reformatory  Institutions — to  consider  and  promote 
means  for  the  employment  and  restoration  to  society  of  discharged 
prisonera— to  promote  the  practical  training  and  preparation  of  eiii- 
cient  Masters  and  Teachers  for  Reformatory  Institutions. 


*  1.  See  laiSH  Quabtbrlt  Rbyibw,  No.  \7,  Rbcord,  p.  xxii. 
2  lb.  No.  19,  xxxvi  3.  lb.  No.  19,  U.  4.  lb.  lii,  Iv.  5.  lb.  Ivii.  also 
RrooBD  of  No.  18,  and  Mr.  Recorder  Hall*s  Lecture  at  end  of  same. 
The  names  thus  *  marked  are  so  frequently,  and  justly,  and  necessarily 
referred  to  in  the  Rbyibw  and  in  the  Rbcobd,  that  particular  references 
would  only  encumber  this  note.— En. 
D 
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2.-rTlMt  ^hoae  har^  Dreaont  be  ooostituted  a  PfQ^iauNMil  Cboimittec 
to  forward  tbe  opjects  of  the  Associatiop—iMid  to  promote  and 
obtain  Subscriptions^with  power  to  add  to  their  namber. 

3. — That  an  annual  Snbacription  of  net  leas  than  lOa.  6d.,  or  a  I>o. 
nation  of  not  lest  than  £^.  5s.  constitute  a  Membershin. 

4.^That  G.  H.  Ben^ough*  Esq.  be  elected  Honorary  Seeretarr 
and  Treasurer,  with  power  to  employ  sucli  assislance  as  be  mtj 
find  necessary  ;  and  ih&t  he  be  requested  to  summon  a  meetiis 
of  the  Committee  as  soon  as  the  course  of  the  Society's  proceed- 
ings shall  he  sufileiently  or:ganised—^not  later  thai)  Jaoosiyaezi 

5.— That  the  offer  of  the  use  of  the  Office  of  ih«  Philant^rsfnc 
fleciety,  in  Grown  Ooort,  Threadneedle^trcet,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Association  until  Christmas  next,  be  aoeopted  with  thanb. 

6. — That  all  oommunlcations  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  at 
Gloucester. 

7 — That  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Assodatioo  be 
held  in  London,  in  May  next* 

(Bigned)  T.  B.  U.  BAKEE, 

Ohahxis. 

One  could  scarcely  suppose  that  out  of  this  fmjspeotvs  that 
awful  fiend — The  Rkugious  Pipficultt — could  arise;  but 
it  did  arise,  and  spring  up  a  r^guUr  fuU-blown,  nunpnt 
demon.  The  chief  creator  of  this  oifenaive  and  miscbievoos 
imp  is  the  editor  of  l%e  Sagged  School  Union  MagopAMr- 
like  that  Jolm  Styles^  dissected  more  than  forty  yean 
ago  by  Sydney  Smithy  who  called  every  body,  nnfriendly  to 
Methodism,  an  Infidel  and  an  Atheist,  and  who  expected  ''that 
we  should  s}>e<ik  of  Brother  Carey  as  we  would  8peak  of  St. 
Paul ;  and  treat  with  eanal  respect  the  miracles  of  the 
Magazine  and  the  Gospel. 

This  representative  of  Brother  Carey^  with  the  abore  iih 
serted  prospectus  before  him,  printed  in  the  Janoary  Bomber 
of  his  Magazine^  the  following  editorial  article,  lectorio;  Mr. 
Barwick  Baker,  and  many  others,  with  a  pragmatic  unction, 
quite  worthy  of  John  Styles  or  Andrew  Fairsereicc : — 

BBFORMATbaT  DKION. 

In  our  last  number  we  furnished  a  few  particulars  precisely  in  tb^ 
same  form  in  which  they  reached  us  of  the  formation  of  a  eentral 
Society  for  promoting  the  establishment  and  increasing  the  efficiencj 
of  Reformatory  institutions  throughout  the  country,  and  dgagmted 
the  Beformi^tory  Union.  On  c^efuVy  looking  at  those  particnlm, 
it  will  be  fK>p^reat  to  our  readersi  tha^  for  sqm^  unexplained  resue 
^r  other,  tnere  is  a  ituditd  omUtiom  of  a}l  refereuee  to  tbe  wwd  ni 
God  as  the  basis  of  religious  teaching.  In  Ud,  the  rdigioni  element 
of  the  training  to  be  imparted  in  the  Reformatariet,  so  Air  tf  tUi 
new  Union  is  concerned,  is  altogether  ignored.    Thia  omiesioa  is 
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omiootts  and  serioosy  wd,  if  premeifitated  atid  persisted  in,  will,  we 
AugtuTj  prove  fatal  to  the  usemlocss,  if  not  to  the  very  Existence  of 
"^be  new-bum  effort.    We,  however,   hop6  the  omission  has  been 
eaused  from  inadvertency,  arising  from  the  undue  haste  with  which 
the  friends  at  Hardwick  Court  resolved  themselves  into  a  central 
Society.     We  say  undue  haste,  and  had  almost  written  unseemly 
liast^,  *for  on  fiirther  ini]uiry  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Hardwick* 
Baker,  at  whose  house  the  Union  was  formed,  that  its  promoters 
had  held  no  preliminary  meeting,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  neces- 
mtj  for  such  a  central  body,  nor  had  they  put  forth  any  effort  to 
bnng  into  a  focus  the  views  of  the  Reformatory  friends  in  general 
upon  the  subiect.  The  meeting  at  Hardwiok,  therefore,  was  unknown 
to  the  great  body  of  friends  aiding  the  Reformatory  movement ;  the 
consequence  was,  that  at  that  meeting  only  six  institutions  were  re- 
presented, which  is  not  more  than  an  eleventh  of  the  whole. 

Somewhat  differently  were  the  friends  in  London  converging  to 
the  same  central  point.    Early  in  1855,  the  London  friends  of  Uagged 
School  Re^ges,  feeling  the  great  need  of  more  extended  and  syste- 
matic efforts  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  criminals,  desired  to 
ascertain  the  feelings,  views,  aad  desires  of  their  co-workers  through- 
oat  the  kingdom,  for  which  purpose  they  addressed  a  circtdar  to  the 
officers  of  every  Reformatory  institution  whose  address  could  in  any 
way  be  obtained,  inviting  them  to  a  meeting  for  the  consideration  of 
important  questions  in  relation  to  the  work  they  had  undertaken. 
This  meeting  was  held  last  March  at  3,  Sussex-square.       The  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  presided,  and  representatives  from  thirty  institutions 
.  w«re  present.     The  subject  mostly  discussed  on  this  occasion  was  the 
necessity  for  amending  the  Youthful  Offenders*  Act  of  the  previous 
.aessioD.     This  having  received  full  consideration,  arrangements  were 
made  for  bringing  the  subject  before  Parliament,  and  the  result  ivas 
the  amendment  of  the  Act  as  given  im  our  volume  for  last  year,  pages 
195  and  ld6.     Other  subjects  came  under  consideration  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  conferences,  and  with  a  view  to  give  effect  and  per- 
manency to  this  effort  a  Committee  was  formed.     Among  other 
duties,  this  Oemmittee  was  to  gather  information  upon  the  subject 
of  Reformatories  from  all  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  to  mature 
plans  based  upon  that  information  that  would  tend  to  render  the 
movement  both  extensive  and  effective,  and  was  empowered  to  call 
a  general  meeting  or  aggregate  conference,  early  in  1856,  of  friends 
interested  in  the  question.    This  Committee  has  met  ftotti  time  to 
time,  and  having  arranged  its  plans,  is  now  prepared  to  lay  its  report 
before  its  constituency,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  circular  now 
lying  before  us  and  of  which  the  foDowing  is  a  copy  :-^ 
[Proposed  Form,'] 
3,  Sussex  S^uarb,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
Sir,  December,        ,  1855. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  Conference  on  Reforma- 

ton<>s  held  here  in  March  last  have  resblved  to  summon  another  and 

larger  Goni\irence  on  the  same  subject,  and  they  beg  to  invite  your 

—-..■■.   «......~  ■    ....I. ....» ...... — ^ — , ,  .  I.....  I...  1.1   t^ 

•  Barwick.— En.  I.  Q.  R. 
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attendance  on  the  occasion.  The  Earl  of  Shaflesburr  bat  kiadlT 
consented  to  preside.  The  Conference  will  assemble  at  2  o'dodi, 
j).m.«  on  January  ,  1856,  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  aadtke 
following  are  the  objects  of  the  Meeting : — 

1 .  To  receive  a  Report  of  the  Sub  Committee  as  to  the  increaie 

in  the  number  of  Reformatories  since  the  last  ConfercBon, 
the  advances  made  in  legislation^  and  the  greneral  progroi 
of  the  question. 

2.  To  consider  the  propriety  of  establishing  in  London  a  per- 

manent Organization  or  Society,  as  a  centre  of  informaCMa 
and  a  means  of  united  action  on  the  subject  of  Javenile 
Reformation. 
Resolutions  will  be  proposed  and  seconded  on  these  subjects,  m 
arranged  by  the  Committee,  after  which  they  will  be  open  to  discu- 
81  on — on  the  understanding  that  those  who  speak  will  addreis  them- 
selves briefly  to  the  question  under  consideration,  and  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  Chairman  on  points  of  order. 

An  early  answer  will  oblige,  as  to  your  intention  to  comply  with 
thia  invitation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^ 

For  the  Committee, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ROBT.  HANBURY,Jfj«. 
CONVENEE. 

These  movements  in  London  could  not  be  unknown  to  the  geo- 
tlemen  who  met  in  Gloucestershire,  as  two  of  the  number,  the  Kef. 
S.  Turner,  and  also  3ir.  Hardwicke  Baker,  the  chairman,  weremeo- 
hen  of,  and  pre^eut  at,  the  London  Conference ;  the  former,  bong 
also  a  member  of  the  London  Committee,  had  been  suromoned  to 
each  of  its  sittings.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  Reformatorj 
Union,  as  framed  at  Hardwick,  is,  to  say  the  least,  premature ;  ainl, 
consequently,  is  very  imnerfect  in  its  formation,  and  defective  in  its 
constitution.  To  remedy  which,  the  London  Committee  invited  t 
deputation  from  the  Union  to  oonfer  upon  the  subject,  and  if  possi- 
ble to  i^ree  upon  an  improved  basis  upon  which  the  two  hodk$ 
might  amalgamate,  and  for  the  future  form  an  effective  and  osefid 
body.  This  conference  was  held  on  December  21st  last,  in  Mr. 
Macgregor  s  Chambers,  Temple,  when,  after  a  lengthened  disenakm 
it  was  agreed  to  hold  another  conference  in  February  neit,  sod  is 
the  meantime  for  each  body  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  parties  they 
represent  on  the  question  at  issue. 

For  the  present,  it  must  suffice  for  us  to  say  that  the  Reformstor; 
Union  as  now  framed,  cannot  be  recommended  to  our  friends.  It 
must,  to  be  effective,  be  remodelled.  This  body  is  not  the  only  one, 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  that  have  made  the  effort  to  amalgamate 
the  ever  repellent  elements  of  Trinitarianism  wjth  Unitarisnisp; 
I'rotestantism  with  Romanism  ;  these  are  the  rocks  towards  which 
we  see  the  Reformatory  Union  drifting. so  soon  after  its  laimcb 
towards  the  public  for  support,  and  on  which,  unless  proper  witoi 
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Vfte  adopted,  it  mast,  like  all  its  predecessors,  be  dashed  to  pieces. 
^Ve  earnestly  recommend  to  its  friends,  while  they  have  the  opportu- 
tiitT,  to  revise  their  constitution,  and  for  which  purpose  we  cannot 
A>  better  than  advise  the  adoption  of  a  rule  to  the  following  effect— 
**  That  this  Union  shall  exclude  no  denomination  of  Evanfrelical 
Crhristians,  and  that  those  Reformatories  only  be  received  into  Union 
^wbere  the  authorised  version  of  the  Word  of  God  is  the  sole  basis  of 
religious  teaching." 

« 
To  this  production,  Mr.  Baker  replied  as  follows : — 

TO    THS   EDITOR   OF   THE    RAGOKD   8CBOOJL    UNION   MAOAZINB, 

Hardwicke  Courts  Oloucester, 
January y  1856. 
81R, 

I  have  just  seen  an  article  in  your  Magazine  on  the  Reformatory 
Union,  the  writer  of  which  appears  so  far  to  misunderstand;  probably 
the  facts  and  certainly  the  intention  of  the  said  Union,  that  you 
must  allow  me  a  reply. 

The  facts  are  these — I  attended  Mr.  Hanbury's  Conference  Ust 
Tear,  and  thought  the  design  good,  but  that  even  more  good  might 
be  done  if  the  members  of  it  or  as  many  as  possible  could  tie  brought 
together,  not  merely  to  uit  for  some  hours  round  a  room  io  debate, 
but  to  mix  freely  fur  three  or  four  days  iu  converse  man  with  man, 
and  form  an  intimacy  which  might  lead  to  future  commuuication. 

I  therefore  asked  my  friends,  as  the  writer  of  your  article  truly 
supposes—without  any  previous  deliberation  on  the  subject  of 
forming  a  Union — or  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  which  I  think 
has  been  happily  achieved^  namely,  the  bringing  into  a  state  of  friendly 
and  frequent  communication  all  those  who  met  on  that  occasion. 

But  the  manner  in  which  I  wished  my  friends  to  meet,  had 
certainlv  this  disadvantage — that  it  limited  our  numbm's.  My  fortune 
is  not  large — my  house  is  in  proportion — 1  filled  every  garret  and 
nursery  in  my  house — but  I  could  only  find  room  for  twenty. — Those 
twenty,  I  asked  from  all  the  Counties  who  had  either  opened  schools 
or  were  preparing  to  open  them.  There  were  many  who  unfortu- 
nately were  prevented  from  coming,  but  I  think  that  as  it  happened 
there  was  hardly  a  County  which  was  not  asked,  and  I  just  filled 
my  twenty  beds. 

I  had  intended  to  have  had  little  of  regular  discussion,  believing 
that  the  more  useful  object  would  be  gained  simply  by  promoting 
intimacy  among  the  managers.  But  some  of  them  wished  for  it, 
and  the  very  wet  weather  ot  the  first  two  days  favoured  their  views, 
and  we  had  much  general  as  well  as  tete-a-tete  talk,  which  I  believe 
has  not  been  without  its  use. 

Inter  alia — it  was  proposed,  that  as  some  men  from  most  of  the 
Counties,  who  were  moving  in  the  good  work,  were  assembled,  we 
should  form  ourselves  into  a  Union  for  the  purpose  of  circulating 
information  amongst  each  other — pointedly  excluding  all  interference 
in  the  management  of  each  particular  school. — I  objected  to  this, 
as   1    said,  because   I   believed  the  Committee  appointed  by  Mr. 
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Hanbury  to  be  still  in  existence,  but  I  was  told  th^t  it  had  cosed 
to  exist. 

The  writer  of  yoar  article  aeems  to  tbink  thaf  two  of  Ihegend^. 
in^,  <'who  met  at  the  Londoo  Conference,"  srast  hsTekDOWttof 
its  termination.  But  I  can  assure  him  that  I  saw  equally  a  OonaittM 
appointed  by  the  Birmingham  Conference*  and  nerer  beard  of  tfaer 
termination*  nor  have  I  erer  heard  since,  that  that  CoiaiiHttce  diid 
from  any  other  cause  than  being  superseded  by  tiiat  appoiaied  « 
Mr.  Hanbury's.  » 

However,  had  we  not  believed  that  Mr.  Haabury^  Committee 
had  ceased,  we  should  have  been  prevented  by  our  wish  to  ST«d 
giving  ofienee  from  forming  our  Union — althongfa  I  am  really  hoc 
aware  of  any  reason  why  any  two  men,  or  any  twenty  men,  or  soj 
two  hundred  men  who  chose  to  do  it,  may  not  unite  to  assist  each 
other.  If  they  unite  for  the  purpose  of  nJing  others,  the  matter  is 
different  and  they  require  the  consent  of  those  who  are  to  be  ruled. 

We  had  no  such  object,  and  therefore  no  farther  objection  vai 
made,  and  the  ITnion  was  formed. 

Some  time  afterwards,  the  receipt  of  a  summons  to  attend  Mr. 
Hanbury's  Committee,  first  shewed  that  that  body  was  still  in  force. 
I  went  to  the  Meeting — explained  that  our  Union  had  been  formed 
under  a  wrong  impression,  but  that  no  harm  could  be  done,  ss  we 
were  working,  as  I  believed*  exactly  the  same  object,  and  tiiat  we 
should,  I  had  no  doubt,  be  perfectly  ready  to  join  them*  eitber  ss 
one  body,  or  as  what  might  perhaps  be  better,  two  portions  (Ton 
and  Country)  of  the  same  boay — anything  rather  than  have  anytbiz^ 
like  a  dissension.  As,  however,  1  would  not  of  course  bind  the 
other  members — it  was  proposed  to  meet  again  and  ask  some  of  our 
Union  to  meet  us. 

At  our  second  meeting,  it  was  agreed  to  join,  Tf  we  had  conuaon 
grounds ;  and  then  I  first  heard  that  as  our  printed  rales  of  UdIod 
said  nothing  about  the  fV*ee  use  of  the  Bible  or  regular  Prayer,  it 
was  supposed  that  we  objected  to  Religion — I  confess  I  was  at  fbt 
somewhat  hurt  at  this  imputation*  but  on  consideration,  I  was 
thankful  that  we  had  not  been  still  farther  misunderstood. 

We  had  said  nothing  about  teaching  reading  and  writmg— or 
about  habits  of  industry.  Therefore,  we  might  have  been  sufpoted 
hostile  to  both.  We  had  said  nothing  about  feeding  or  clothmetbe 
boys — We  might  have  been  as  well  accused  of  starving  the  bon 
physically,  as  well  as  spiritually*-!  can  only  assure  you*  Sir,  fiat  so 
far  as  1  know  the  intention  or  my  fk-iends^neither  the  one  oor  Ha 
other  was  contemplated. 

On  being  asked  whether  we  objected  to  the  introduction  of  our 
religious  opinions  into  the  printed  rules— I  said  we  couid  not  object 
to  it,  though  as  a  matter  of  taste,  I  thought  it  not  well  to  introdoee 
the  subject  into  that  place.  I  was  told,  however,  that  it  was  oecessar;, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  Roman  Catholics  and  Unitarians. 

On  this,  Sir,  I  confess  I  changed  my  opinion  as  to  tlie  importance 
of  the  introduction.  Had  we  been  framing  a  body  toi'ovenitbe 
internal  economy  of  the  schools,  I  certainly  should  have  stroo^j 
objected  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Unitarians  forming  the  go^trmni 
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IjodT.     I  should  have  obje(5ted  less  to  a  body  composed  of  members 

of  the  Cburch  of  England,  bat  1  confess,  I  should -have  objected  to 

€Kny  goventing  body  whatever,  because  I  have  always  believed  that 

-tliough  I  have  for  a  quarter  of  a  centurv,  acted  as  a  visiting  Magis- 

-t^rate  under  the  strict,  btit  generally  wholesome  rules  of  the  Secretary 

of  State,  yet  that  In  a  matter  where  one  had  to  deal  with  the  heart, 

'the  most  perfect  liberty  of  action  was  necessary  to  the  manager.     I 

should  therefore  strongly  object,  in  limine,  to  (in^  interference  with  the 

discipline  of  schools  by  ariv  tJnion  or  any  body  of  men.     J  have  even 

always  maintained,  that  though  I  am  thankful  for  the  visits  of  Her 

Majesty's  Inspector's  under  the  Home  Office,  or  the  Privy  Council— 

though  I  am  thankful  for  their  advice,  and  often  profit  greatly  by 

it,  yet  were  they  to  claim  a  right  to  order  me  to  take  some  step 

trfaich  I  believed  would  be  prejudicial,  I  should  claim  my  riaht  to 

shut  up  my  school,  turn  the  buildings  into  cottages,  or  the  land  into 

farm,  and  as  soon  as  might  be,  dissolve  a  connection,  which  could 

Hot  be  carried  on  satisfactorily. 

Now  the  dictation  which  I  should  refuse  to  the  representatives  of 
the  highest  authority  in  the  country  I  cannot  concede  to  any  tJnion, 
however  highly  1  may  respect  the  individuals. 

But  if  the  union  do  not  presume  to  dictate  to  the  schools— if  it 
be,  as  ours  Was,  and  as  I  had  imagined  that  that  appointed  at  Mr. 
Hanbury's  had  been — simply  one  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  infor- 
mation, '  I  really  cannot  see  why  we  should  exclude  Roman  Catholics 
&tld  Unitarians,  or  any  other  class  of  men,  from  any  benefits  which 
we  Can  give  them.     1  would  wish,  so  far  as  I  had  opportunity,  to  do 

good  to  all  men,  especially  to  those  of  that  body  whom  I  believe  to 
e  the  household  of  Faith — but  still  where  I  have  opportunity — to 
all  men. 

Were  it  required  to  afiptate— to  work — to  obtain  fresh  help  from 
Ootermnent,  and  fresh  laWs,  I  should  be  disposed  to  watch  carefully 
those  with  whom  I  embarked  in  an  agitation.  But  at  present,  we 
have  no  such  need.  For  the  Cduntiee  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  I 
believe  we  want  no  new  laws,  no  additional  help.  The  act  of  the 
last  Session  appears  likely  to  work  well,  and  if  so,  any  fresh  legislation 
is  more  likely  to  do  us  harm  than  good.  You  state  bv  the  way  that 
this  act  was  gained  by  the  Committee  appointed  at  ^lr.  Hanbury's. 
I  had  thought  that  the  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Addefley,  had  e'licited 
it  from  Mr.  Waddlngton.  However  that  be,  we  are  deeply  indebted 
to  those  who  procured  for  us  the  last  legislation  which  was  needed 
to  enaMe  «  to  earry  out  our  long  hoped  for  ends. 

But  now  that  we  require  no  more  legislation,  why  shottld  we 
exclude  fj^om  the  cireulation  of  an^  ^formation  we  can  affcrrd-^any 
body  of  men  who  are  to  profit  by  it.  I  confess  I  am  most  anxious 
to  see  Reformatory  Schools  of  all  denotnrnatiofis  springing  up  in 
due  proportion  to  the  boys  to  be  s^nt  to  them.  I  Wish  heartily  that 
all  Komati  Catholics,  Unitarians,  and  all  other  Creeds,  were  united 
ift  ^e  Cborch  of  England.  I  would  do  my  best  f&rrly  and  openly  to 
persuade  them  that  that  which  I  believed  Was,  as  I  believe  it, 
worthy  of  universal  belief,  but  I  certainly  would  not  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  n  boy*s  being  placed  by  law  for  two'  years  under  my 
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power  to  persuade  him  to  change  the  Beligion  in  which  he  had 
Wen  brouffht  up.  It  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  have 
separate  Religious  teaching  for  different  boys  in  one  school,  and 
therefore,  I  can  imagine  no  more  desirable  plan  than  the  hariog 
different  schools  to  which  boys  may  be  easily  transferred,  where  they 
ma^  receive  instruction  in  the  creed  (where  there  be  any  such)  ia 
which  they  have  been  brought  up. 

I  have  with  this  view,  offered  to  five  any  information  or  assistance 
I  may  possess  to  any  Roman  Catholics  who  may  open  a  school  for 
the  purpose  of  reforming  those  boys  of  their  own  creed :  and 
therefore,  I  cannot  consistently  join  in  a  pointed  exclusion  of  those 
bodies  who  have  (however  strongly  I  may  disagree  with  them  in 
doctrinal  points)  given  perhaps  the  most  important  assi stance  aod 
information  which  our  movement  has  receivea — through  H.  Demetz, 
and  Miss  Carpenter. 

I  re^et  therefore  that  I  individually  cannot  join  Mr.  Hanbmj'i 
Committee,  unless  they  rescind  their  present  rule.  My  secession 
will  signify  nothing;  any  members  of  the  Union  formed  at  Hardwicke; 
who  approve  of  their  rules,  will  of  course  join  them.  But  sboold 
any  feel  that  they  cannot  consistently  adopt  their  views — but  iniist 
like  myself  secede  from  their  more  strict  and  rigid  law,  I  trust  that 
Mr.  Hanbury's  Committee  will  not  be  offended  if  we  continue  to 
meet  quietly  now  and  then — and  endeavour  to  ffive  any  information 
or  assistance  to  each  other,  to  any  of  those  wnose  good  inteotfoiu 
we  admire  while  we  certainly  differ  from  their  doctrine — or  last— 
but  not  least,  to  any  of  Mr.  Hanbury's  friends,  to  whom  we  wish 
heartily  well,  though  we  cannot  entirely  agree  with  them, 

I  am,  &a, 

T.  B.  LI.  Bakkl. 
"Not  content  with  thus  standing  by  his  principles,  Mr.  Baker 
finding  that  many  persons  opposed,  as  impracticable,  any  Union 
with  "  the  Unitarians  and  Bomanists/^  (which  means^  writer  a 
friend  to  ns,  "  that  Mary  Carpenter,  Demetz,  a  nambcr  of 
people  in  England,  and  all  Ireland  must  be  excluded,") 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Hanbnry  : — 

BoBERT  Hambuby,  Esq.,  Hardwickb  Coubt. 

January^  1856. 

My  Dear  Sir,— I  had  observed  that  the  6th  of  February  was  Ash 

Wednesday,  and  I  had  thought  that  you  would  probably  therefore 
have  named  the  next  day  ;  hut  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  wait  your  owu 
time. 

I  am  sorry  that  our  views  disagree  so  much.  The  difference  io 
reality  between  us  is  slight — ^yet  I  fear  impassible  by  either. 

It  18  not  a  difference  in  religious  views,  for  1  believe  we  equally 
feel  that  religion  must  be  the  sole  basis  of  reformation^  and  that  the 
mure  pure  and  true  the  form  of  religion  which  is  taken  aa  tbat 
basis,  the  better  hope  we  may  have  that  the  reformation  will  he  real. 

So  strongly  do  I  feel  this,  were  it  proposed  to  form  a  Ceatral 
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Board  for  the  Govemntent  of  all  the  schools  in  conoection  with  it. 
I  should  strongly  urge  that  there  should  be  one  Board  to  govern 
Church  of  England  Schools,  another  or  others  to  govern  Dissenting, 
and  another  Romanist  Schools. 

Each  Board  mi^ht  readily  help  each  other  with  such  information 
and  assistance  as  either  could  giv  e  or  receive ;  but  neither  two  could 
work  quite  harmoniously  09  a  Oovendng  Bttard. 

But  in  this  Union  (and  I  at  first  understood  in  yours)  no  Oovem* 
tnent  was  in  any  degree  contemplated.  In  ours  it  was  particularly^ 
and  I  think  universally  decided,  that  the  management  of  every  school 
should  be  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  manager  or  managing 
hodr.  I  confess  this  is  a  point  which  I  have  always  felt  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  this  peculiar  work,  and  I  believe  that  even  if  my 
system  of  teaching  were  far  inferior  to  vours,  yet  that  I  should 
teach  better  on  my  own  system  than  I  should  if  compelled  to  adopt 
vours. 

But  if  no  Government  of  the  schools  is  contemplated,  you  will 
ask,  what  is  the  use  of  Union  ? 

8imply  this. — We  unite  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  amongst 
ourselves  such  information  as  each  may  profit  by  Any  of  this  infor- 
mation which  can  be  of  service  to  Romanists  or  to  Unitarians,  we 
should  be  most  glad  to  give  them. 

Should  thev  suggest  anv  of  the  details  of  teaching,  plans  of 
building,  or  uie  like,  which  may  be  of  service  to  us,  I  would  most 
ffladly  accept  any  plans  or  suggestions  thev  can  give  us.  Nor  could 
I  join  in  any  Reformatory  Union  which  should  exclude  such  earnest 
and  zealous  workers  (though  of  course  there  are  some  points  in 
which  I  differ  from  them  toto  colo)  as  Demetz  and  Miss  Carpenter, 
unless  indeed  it  were  a  Sub-union  as  I  may  term  it — a  section  of  itkB 
Union  not  in  antagonism  to  the  rest,  but  as  having  a  more  close  and 
perfect  Union  amonest  ourselves,  as  being  composed  of  members  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Were  our  object  to  gain  a  power  of  interference,  a  right  of  direc- 
tion  over  the  individual  schools  ;  were  our  wish  to  make  a  strong 
political  party,  or  to  gun  power  for  some  other  purpose  into  our 
own  hanas,  1  should  then  hesitate  strongly  to  join  with  the  Romanists. 
Did  we  ever  propose  to  ask  them  for  information  and  assistance, 
1  might  be  illiberal  enough — (I  don't  pique  myself  on  liberality)  to 
hesitate  to  lay  myself  under  an  obligation  to  them.  But  where,  as 
is  at  present  the  case,  our  side  has  all  the  start.  I  cannot  refuse 
to  give  them  any  information  which  the  members  of  our  Union  can 
afford. 

But  though  I  fear  that  you  will  not  agree  in  this,  and  that  I  can- 
not agpree  in  your  view  of  the  subiect,  yet  it  is  a  happy  thing  that  we 
can  each  take  our  own  line  without  jostling.  1  see  no  evil,  but 
father  the  contrary,  in  having  two  Unions,  not  opposing  each  other, 
but  working  amicably  together.  You  cannot  exactly  unite  with  us 
nor  we  with  you,  but  I  doubt  not  that  any  information  you  may 
possess  will  be  gladly  accorded  to  us,  and  I  know  little  indeed  of  my 
friends  who  met  at  Hardwicke,  if  they  are  not  at  all  times  ready  to 
give  any  information  we  possess  to  all  of  your  friends. 
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More  ihtti  this,  so  fkr  as  f  know,  our  friends  n^itber  hope  ikor 
wish  for>  nor,  I  eoflfi^ss,  can  I  see  that  **  a  very  «troiif<  partj,**  such 
as  Mr.  MacGregor  Bpoke  of^  can  signi^  materiallj  to  as  one 
way  or  other.  We  have  no  puSlie  point  to  carry.  We  hate  law?  as 
nearly  perfect  as  we  can  expect  human  laws  to  be  (if  the  Act  of  \m 
Session  for  making  parents  contribute  works  as  well  as  ere  the 
close  of  this  month  I  liope  to  see  it  work.)  We  have  money  enodgb, 
for  in  almost  every  county,  more  than  enough  is  subscribed.^  We 
have  admirable  men,  rising  up  wherever  they  are  wanted.  AU  U  fair 
in  the  counties,  and  only  wanting  that,  which  netther  you  nor  we 
can  hasten — Time  for  the  fruit  to  ripen.  May  God  grant  thst  no 
blight  or  storm  may  intervene  between  the  ready  and  willing  bind 
of  reapers^  and  the  long  hoped  for  and  prayed  for  crop. 

In  the  towns  the  Hnte  mnst  be  ^11  I6nger.  The  reapers  are  at 
yet  fewer  in  propt>rtion  to  the  need.  But  after  seeing  the  rapid 
strides,  which  the  movement  has  made  through  the  country.  1  can- 
not fear  that  a  guffieieht  number  will  ere  long  appear  rt/Ukd  the 
towns. 

On  i^un  recurring  to  your  letter,  t  see  you  mendpn  that  *'you 
were  informed  almost  last  of  all  of  the  existence  of  our  body,  ic." 
I  had  hoped  that  I  had  ^lly  explained  to -you  that  I  bWngfllaod 
overworked  at  the  time,  never  informed  any  one  of  the  Union,  except 
Mr.  Wright  of  Ehirton  (whose  absetice  I  so  sincerelv  regretted,) 
and  that  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  waif  formally  written  to, 
through  many  joined  from  seeing  the  advertisement  in  the  Thui,  or 
m  county  papers  to  whom  it  was  sent  by  the  different  members. 
Had  we  not  understood  that  your  committee  had  deased,  ai  tbe 
Btrmingiiam  Committee  had  done  before,  ours  would  not  hate  been 
formed.  As  it  was,  we  should  simply  and  gladly  ha^ye  entireif  joined 
with  you,  had  we  not  found  that  there  were  points  on  which  we  codd 
not  exactly  agree.  This  being  60,  we  must  go  on  side  by  side,  helping 
each  other  wnere  we  can,  and  not  interfering  where  we  cannot. 

You  have  a  right  to  yonr  opinions.— We  to  otu*s.  Possibly  aame 
who  at  first  joined  our  Union  may  prefer  yours  on  consideration. 
Possibly  some  of  your  original  memoers  may  prefer  others.  W'l 
do  not  seek  to  "  frame  rules"  for  any  who  do  not  approve  of  them, 
nor  I  am  sure  would  you  wish  us  to  abide  by  rules  (how  much  soeref 
we  may  respect  the  framers)  which  we  do  not  agree  with.  We  wiB 
find  no  fault  with  you  for  confining  yourselves  to  certain  bodies  is 
you  may  think  meet,  and  yon  will  not  object  to  Our  wish,  ••  as  vrthire 
opportunity  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  those  who  are  of  the 
household  of  faith,"  t.e.  as  I  should  construe  it — to  do  any  good  k 
eauU  do  even  to  Pj^ans,  far  more  to  all  Christians,  even  tboagft  ^e 
believe  theirs  to  be  a  far  less  sound  form  of  doctrine  than  oar  otn, 
and  most  of  all  tathat  pure  and  apostolic  branch  to  which  webeloDg; 
but  still,  where  we  can,  so  far  as  we  have  opportHntty,  to  all  men. 
Forgive  the  outrageous  length  of  my  letter,  and  believe  me, 

Truly  yoursy 
T«  B.  LL  Bammm. 

The  Editor  of  ne  Hagged  School  Union  Magazine,  hii 
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Mr.  Baker's  letter  before  him  for  three  weeks  or  a  fortnight, 
before  the  issuing  of  the  February  number  of  that  periodical, 
and  his  reply  is  the  followiug;  and  anything  more  amusing,  in 
its  oool  impertinence,  and  in  its  shirking  the  real  question  at 
issue,  we  have  never  read  :•-«-  * 

XKFORMATOar    MOTEBSNT. 

Oar  article  last  month  on  the  ''  Reformatory  Union,"  has  caused 
several  letters  to  be  addressed  to  us  upon  the  subjectp  hot  for  which 
we  have  not  space  for  their  insertion.  Suffice  it,  however,  to  aay, 
that,  with  one  exception^  they  all  concur  in  our  conclusion,  that  ii 
there  be  a  Central  Association  for  aiding  the  formataoo  of  Befor- 
niAtories,  and  rendering  those  in  existence  increasingly  efficient,  but 
in  no  way  controlling  them  or  interferixu^  in  their  mapagtmeat,  that 
Central  Society  must,  to  be  effective,  tiJke  for  its  basis  the  Word  of 
Qod.  It  must  be  soundly  Protestant,  and  truly  evangelical.  It  ir 
not  enough  for  |>articu]ar  institutions  to  include  in  their  constitution 
the  religious  training  of  the  inmates ;  in  this  respect,  the  Central  or 
Parent  Society  must  be  a  sound  ntodeL  Failure  here,  upon  so  vital  a 
question,  would  endanger  the  success  of  the  whole  movemeat.  We 
learn  from  a  circular  sent  us  that  a  Conference  will  be  held  this 
month  in  London  for  the  establishment  of  a  General  Association,  as 
a  centre  of  information  upon  the  important  subject  of  the  preventicm 
of  juvenile  crime,  and  tae  reformation  of  youn^  criminab.  The 
rapid  extension  of  interest  in  this  question  is  manifested  by  the  pro* 
gress  made  lately  in  many  institutions  of  a  reformatory  character  ; 
and  the  number  which  have  been  originated  during  the  last  year  is 
a  cheering  indication  of  the  practical  efforts  put  forth  in  all  quarters 
to  supply  Reformatories  where,  as  yet,  they  nave  been  unknown. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  express  a  hope  that  thecwiduet  of  these 
institutions  would  not  be  left  to  the  formality  of  merely  official 
superintendence,  and  thus  a  healthy  tone  of  Christian  philanthropy 
might  be  called  into  action,  by  a  judicious  co-operation  between  the 
Government  and  private  individuals  in  this  work.  Endeavours  have 
been  made,  it  is  true,  to  ignore  the  earnest  labours  of  those  who 
seek  the  real  reformation  of  criminals  by  founding  their  instruction 
on  the  blessed  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  but  tlie  Conference  to  which 
we'  now  refer  will,  no  doubt,  eflfectuallv  prevent  an  evil  of  this  sort^ 
-foy  uniting  and  encouraging  those  who  found  their  efforts  in  this 
field  on  the  firm  basis  of  Scriptural  truth,  and  sthnulatin^  others  to 
help  by  the  diffusion  of  accurate  information  on  the  questron. 

Koman  Catholics  have  lately  b€>gun  to  establish  Ueformatorfes, 
but,  as  yet,  they  have  nothing  of  this  sort  to  point  to  as  examples  of 
their  zeal.  It  is  vain  to  think  of  a  hearty  co-operation  in  a  work 
requiring  definite  principles  of  action,  if  men  who  love  the  Bible  are 
to  unite  with  those  whose  church  authorities  are  opposed  to  its  free 
use,  and  whose  principles  are  maintained  in  direct  opposition  to  its 
plainest  teaching. 

We  must  leave  (o  the  Romanists  that  liberty  in  this  matter  which 
of  right  belongs  to  then*  sect;   but,  as  Protestants,  we  clsMa  the 
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liberty  of  teacbing  God's  Word  to  the  people,  and  we  must  ate  tim 
higb  privilege  alone  if  by  joining  with  others  our  use  of  it  wonld  be 
interfered  with  in  anv  degree. 

The  Conference  will  probably  be  interesting  to  all  who  are  engigvd 
in  one  or  other  of  the  hundred  Beformatories,  Befb^es,  Industrial 
Schools,  and  other  similar  institutions  in  Great  BritJun  and  Ireland, 
and  we  are  informed  that  they  will  be  invited  to  deliberate  on  this 
occasion  by  men  who  have  had  tb<^  largest  experience  on  the  subject 

Among  these  will  he  found  the  Earl  of  Shafltesburj,  whose  name 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  most  successful  eflbrts  of  this 
kind ;  Mr.  B.  Hanbury,  junior,  representing  '*  The  Boys'  Befhge'* 
(for  100  boys)  ;  Dr.  Guthrie  and  Dr.  Bell,  from  Edinburgh ;  Mr. 
Playfair,  from  the  House  of  BefuKe  in  Glasgow  (for  240  inioates, 
soon  to  to  be  increased  to  400)  ;  Sheriff  Watson  and  Mr.  Thomson, 
from  the  Aberdeen  Befnge  ;  Mr.  Bowker,  from  that  of  Brixton ; 
Lord  H.  Gholmondeley,  from  the  Hampshire  Beformatory ;  Mr. 
Bowyer,  from  the  New  Boad  Beformatory  (for  100  inoiates) ;  Mr. 
Wright,  from  the  Institution  at  Brixton  ;  and  Mr.  Dunscombe,  from 
the  Cork  Befuge ;  Mr.  Gent,  from  the  Bagged  School  Umoa 
(numbering  136  schools  in  London)  ;  Mr.  MacGregor,  from  the 
Shoe- black  Societies  (employing  1  SO  boys) ;  Mr.  Maxwell,  from  the 
Girls*  Befuge,  Lisson  Street  (for  36  girls) ;  Mr.  Oliphant,  from  the 
Carlisle  Beformatory  ;  and  Mr.  Mountstepheo,  n*oro  the  Field 
Lane  Befuge,  where  accommodation  is  provided  for  150  inmates. 

Around  these  institutions  there  may  be  grouped,  it  is  hoped,  a 
large  number  of  metropolitan  and  provincial  reformatories,  and  the 
collection  and  diffusion  of  information  on  the  whole  subject  will,  no 
doubt,  urge  into  activity  many  whose  efforts  are  at  present  desaltory 
or  ineffectual,  chiefly  from  the  want  of  some  available  centre  of 
action. 

WHiilsi  this  article  was  being  prepared,  Mr.  Bengoogh,  the 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Beformatory  Union  founded  at 
Hardwicke  Court,  was  issuing  the  following  circular: — 

January,  1856. 

Sia, — The  Provisional  Committee  of  the  Beformatory  Unioo 
feel  it  necessary  to  call  your  especial  attention  to  one  of  its  princi- 
ples, as  laid  down  in  the  prospectus,  with  a  view  to  elicit  your  opin- 
ion upon  it.  They  refer  to  that  in  the  sixth  paragraph,  which  as- 
serts that  the  design  of  the  Union  *'  does  not  imply  the  introductioa 
of  any  general  system  for  the  management  of  Schools,*'  and  that 
*'  it  is  not  expected  or  desired  that  the  information  which  it  hopes 
to  supply,  should  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  the  free  action 
of  the  Managers  in  each  case,"  recognising,  as  it  does,  the  probability 
of  its  being  formed  by  '*  the  Managers  of  Schools  conducted  on 
principles  materially  different." 

The  reason  which  induces  the  Committee  to  call  your  attentioo 
to  this  principle,  particularly  at  the  present  time  is,  that  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  establish  an  Association,  similar  in  general  design, 
but  upon  principles,  in  this  respect,  essentially  different ;  that  is,  upon 
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principles  df  ezcluaivbiioM^  tofttead  of  thdse  of  general  comprehension. 
Ad  endeavour  was  made,  when  the  ori^nal  promoters  of  the  two 
desi^s  were  first  brought  into  communication  with  each  other^  to 
effect  an  ama1|?amation  of  them  into  one.  The  attempt*  however, 
failed.  1 1  becomes  neociuarjy  therefot'e*  that  y  onr  Committee  should  - 
maJce  a  clear  representation  of  the  poutiou  they  have  taken  up  in 
thin  matter. 

It  is  objected  to  the  Reformatory  Union  that  the  teaching  of  the 
aathorised  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  made  a  qualification  in- 
diftpensable  to  the  admission  of  any  School  to  its  benefits.  Your 
Committee  wish  most  distinctly  to  state,  that  they  consider  Scripture 
teachings  an  essential  element  of  the  training  to  be  adopted  in  Refor- 
matories  ;  but  they  hold  that  the  principle  of  non-interference  with 
the  particular  mode  of  conducting  Schools  is  fundamental  in  a  Union 
which  was  intended  to  be  a  Union  of  Individuals  more  than  an 
Association  of  Schools,  and  was  designed  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  diifusing  all  available  information,  and  enlisting  the 
efforts  of  all  who  are  practically  working  in  their  own  way  in  the 
cause. 

Your  Committee  therefore  request  the  favour  of  your  attendance 
at  a  Gveneral  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Union,  at  Three,  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  the  7th  of  February  instant,  at  289,  Strand,  London  ; 
or,  if  unable  to  attend,  that  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  obminuni- 
cate,  through  their  Secretary,  your  opinion  upon  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. 

For  the  Committee, 

G.  H.  BENGOUOH,  Eon.  Sec. 

Downend,  Bristol. 

The  meeting  was  accordingly  held  on  the  day  appointed, 
the  merobers  assembling  at  the  office  of  TAe  Philanthropist. 
Mr.  Baker  was  Cliairman^  and  the  chief  speakers  were  Mr. 
Adderley  and  Mr.  Moncktoa  Milnes.  There  was  little  busi- 
ness transacted  this  day ;  bat  on  Friday^  the  8th  of  February, 
the  Beformatory  Union  met  Mr.  Hanbury  and  his  friends  at 
Mr.  McGregor's  chambers  in  the  Temple,  liord  Shaftesbury 
in  the  Chair.  Here  a  set  of  resolutions,  apparently  unexcep- 
tionable, were  proposed.  First,  that  those  who  met  at  Mr. 
Baker's,  and  those  meeting  at  Mr.  Hanbuiy's  should  unite ; 
all  were  willing,  provided  the  grounds  of  unity  of  action  could 
be  agreed  on.  Second,  that  they  should  train  School- Masters 
and  provide  books — ^agreed  to.  Third,  that  they  should  assist 
all  Schools  established  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  boys,  &c., 
and  training  them  in  the  fear  of  God  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  It  was,  doubtless,  a  good  resolution  in  ap- 
pearance, but  Mr.  Baker  asked  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Committee  to  exclude  Boman  Catholics,  and  was,  we  presume. 
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induced  to  pat  this  question,  distindl^  md  pointedly,  beeaine 
he  knew  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Befonofttor; 
Hanagers  in  England  had  been  exduded  from  the  meeting 
hecanse  the  Manager  was  a  member  of  tbo  Unitama  ChaidL 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Baker's  query,  it  was  staled  by  sone  of  ihoK 
present,  that  Roman  Catholics  wonid  not  be  offended  in  the 
least  by  the  resolution ;  but  others,  including  Mi.  Baker  and, 
if  we  remember  correctly,  Mr.  Adderley  ana  Mr.  M.  Miinrs 
saidj  that  most  assuredly  the  effect  of  the  resolution  woold 
be  to  exclude  them;  and,  therefore,  Mr.  M'Gn^or  fcrr 
honestly  stated  that,  as  one  of  the  Committee  who  drew  op 
the  rule,  he  was  bound  to  say  it  was  so  drawn  and  inUodooed 
for  the  purpose  of  exdoding  Boman  Catholics. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  acting  with  his  usual  good  sense,  pro- 
posed that  the  meeting  should  adjourn,  but  Mr.  Hanbarr 
pressed  the  resolution,  and  on  a  division  it  was  carried  b;,  ve 
think,  44  to  29,  all  the  county  managers  present,  Mr«  Adderle/, 
Mr.  Castleman,  Sir  Stafford  Northoote,  Sir  £.  Kerrison,  afid 
Mr.  Baker  voting  in  the  minority. 

Thus  ended  Friday's  meeting ;  ai\  parting  good  friends,  but 
evidently  quite  incapable  of  sf^reeing  on  the  Beligious  DifiicaltT. 

On  the  following  Monday,  TeDruary  llth,  a  meeting  of 
the  minority  was  held,  Mr.  Raker  in  the  chair,  when  it  vas 
resolved  that  a  fieformatory  Association,  to  be  called  The 
National  Aeformatory  Union,  should  be  established  on  the 
following  principles,  as  declared  by  the  circular : — 

fjtmdmh  Febnmry  1 1, 1666. 

NATION AI.  aBIOBMATOBY   VXION. 

This  Aasocieation  has  been  formed  for  the  fellewtng  parposet  :^ 
To  collect  aod  diffuse  information  bearing  on  the  RefbrnictioD 
of  Youthful  Offenders. 

To  promote  the  formation  of  Reformatory  Institutions  where 
needea,  and  generally  to  advance  the  fbrther  practical  derelop- 
menC  of  the  jRefarmatory  System. 

To  consider  and  promote  such  LemlatiTe  measures  sssiv 
still  required  for  the  better  care  and  iLeformaton  of  Toethfiil 
Offenders. 

To  assiet  in  the  placmg  out  and  subsequent  guardianship  sod 
protection  of  yomngpersons  leaving Beformatorr  Tnstitntioos. 
There  has  been  eonstituted  a  Proyisiooal  Committee,  to  fenravd 
the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  to  obtain  Subacriptions. 

An  Annual  Subscription  of  lOs.  6d.  or  Dooation  of  Jl5s  5s.eM- 
stitvtee  Membenbip. 

The  AaMiciati«n  i*  not  coaffned  t^fbts  Ooimtry,  but  may  inclade 
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ptraottft  in  all  OetmtriM  who  oaa  OMtrlbiito  to  the  fartheraDee  of  its 
objects. 

The  Committee  hope  tihat  jKw  may  be  indaoed  to  co-operate  with 
this  AssooiatioTv. 

Nanes  will  bo  raeeired  by  0.  B.  Adderley,  Esq.  M.P.9  68^ 
liowndes  Squre;  O.  H.  Beng*ough»  Bsq.,  Hon.  Sec.  Downend, 
Bristol ;  C.  RalelilF,  Esq.,  Bipminsbam ;  or  at  the  Association's 
Booms,  a,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 

Donations  and  SabscHptions  may  bepotd  to  the  account  of  the 
Aitoeiation,  at  M^snw.  Dran)mond*s,  Oharing  Gross. 


The  following  Report  on  Mettray,  for  1855,  is  translated  by 
us  from  the  original  French  lleport^  a9  drawn  up  by  M. 
Demetz :— • 

BBPORT  OF  M.  DEMETZ. 

DIRBCTOR  or  THB  AGaXC1TX.TVRAL  COLONr  07  METTRAT. 
QSNTLKXBVy 

To  day,  the  institution,  for  whose  establishment  your  country 
owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude,  completes  its  sixteenth  year.  This 
fact  alones  bears  sufficient  testimony  to  the  wisdooi  of  your  admin- 
istration ;  and  its  mention  is  enough  to  shew  on  what  a  solid  founda- 
tion you  have  established  ^{ettray  from  the  very  commencement. 

The  system  which  has  been  inaugurated  by  jour  colony,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  proof  of  time,  has  no  need  of  defence.  We  shall 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  recording  whatever  new  facts  have 
occurred  at  Mettray  during  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  our 
last  report.  With  respect  to  those  persons  who  have  not  closely 
watched  the  progress  of  the  estabUshiaent,  and  who  still  entertain 
doubts  of  the  daily  increasing  advantages  which  it  offers,  we  beg  to 
refer  them  to  the  more  circumstantial  work  confided  to  our  care, 
on  occasion  of  the  International  Reunion  of  Charily  which  was  held 
at  Paris  under  the  presidency  of  M.  le  Vicooite  de  Melun.  They 
will  find  in  that  report,  interesting  information,  not  only  on  Mettray, 
but  on  all  the  establishments  of  its  kind,  which  we  are  nappy  to  say, 
now  cover  the  entire  surface  of  France  ;  fqr  there  are  few  depart- 
Bietits  which  are  not  endowed  with  them  :  some  count  even  as  many 
as  six  within  their  own  territory. 

Let  us  now  enter  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Colony.  Our 
l>opulation  eonsists  at  this  day,  of  649  children.  This  number,  the 
highest  we  have  jet  attained,  may  perbafM  exoite  some  apprehensions : 
these  apprehaDsioBS  it  will  ha  our  duty  to  rossore* 

It  may  be  asked  if  Mettray^  by  tratoing  its  pupils  on  a  seals  of  sueh 
vast  proportions,  may  not  imprudently  compromise  that  discipline 
which  to  this  present  day  has  been  so  rigorously  observed,  and  incur 
the  risk  of  weakening  its  moral  action. 
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In  anj  cfttabUshment  where  the  iBinMellive  in  eommoo,  radi  fevi 

are  legitimate,  but  they  are  grroundless  in  respect  to  thote  imtitii. 
tions,  where  the  children*  as  with  as,  are  divided  into  email  groepa 
or  families,  over  each  of  which  is  aMiointed  a  head,  Teapomible  wt 
the  indiTiduals  entrusted  to  him.  Tfaii  ornaic  element  at  MeCtr»7 
18  *  The  Family/  and  the  number  of  these  families  may  be  iDcresM^ 
withont  danger.  We  may  say  with  confidence  that  the  testimoaiei 
which  come  to  us  from  without,  are  conclusive  on  this  point.  The; 
demonstrate  that  wherever  the  division  into  families  has  been  adopt- 
ed it  has  produced  the  best  results.  The  worth/  M.  Sanringar 
founder  of  the  Nether  land  Mettray,  and  of  so  many  other  estsbiish- 
ments  of  beneficence  in  Holland,  furnishes  new  proofs  of  its  inflneoee 
in  his  last  report.  M.  Ducpetiaux,  Inspector-general  of  the  prisons 
of  Belgium,  naving  witnessied  the  excellent  results  produced  at  Met- 
tray,  has  followed  our  example  with  a  certain  class  of  individnab  Jt 
the  Colony  of  Buysselede  nigh  Bruges,  which  may  be  regarded  si  a 
model  establishment. 

Finally,  M.  the  director  of  *  Public  Assistance'  in  Franos,  vbo 
has  expressed  himself  very  kindly  towards  us  for  transferring  to  him 
one  or  our  best  officers,  M.  Leteur,  now  sub-director  of  the  Colour 
of  Montagny  founded  by  M.  Fournet,  has  declared  that  to  the  sys- 
tem of  divuion  into  families,  must  be  attributed  the  improveneat 
effected  in  that  establishment,  with  respect  to  the  orphans  sod 
fonndiings  which  are  there  received  • 

But  we  may  dispense  with  searching  for  proofs  at  a  distance. 
What  takes  place  at  Mettray  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  advanta^ 
we  have  reckoned. 

Considerable  as  has  been  in  effect,  the  increase  in  our  populatioD, 
during  the  five  years  just  gone  by,  the  good  conduct  of  our  ColwmU 
has  made  a  corresponding  progress. 

Here  is  the  abstract  of  our  '  Moral  Dividend,'  if  yon  allow  the 
expression,  exlubited  by  our  '  List  of  Honor, *^  On  this  have  ap- 
peared^ 

In  1850—43  per  100  of  the  entire  population  ; 

1851—47          *•  " 

1852_58          «  ** 

1853—65           •«  " 

1 854—69          ••  **     ' 

We  have  obtuned  a  still  more  saisfactory  result  in  the  first  tit 
months  of  1855. 

Out  of  a  mean  population  of  605  children,  475,  or  75  per  100» 
have  been  promoted  to  the  '  List  of  Honor.' 

The  inscription  of  a  large  number  of  colonists  on  this  list  has  for 

*  Mr.  Leteur  has  mentioned  to  us  in  writing  thatsinoe  the  adopta 
of  the  family  division,  desertions  have  diminished  to  a  great  extent.  Wa 
«an  count  at  Mettray  only  one  run^^way,  and  the  occurrence  took  plioe 
as  far  back  as  six  years. 

t  To  be  inscribed  on  the  *  List  of  Honor,*  one  must  have  been  exempt 
from  punishment  for  3  months. 
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result,  as  maY  be  readilr  suppoBed,  a  notable  diminution  in  the  num. 
ber  of  punishments.  These  rose  in  1850  to  1679. — From  1850  to 
18^»  they  fell  in  succession  to  the  number  of  808,  or  less  than  two 
punishments  to  each  :  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year,  we 
have  counted  only  207. 

An  improvement  so  satisfactory  requires  that  you  should  attach 
some  importance  to  the  discovery  of  the  causes  which  have  contri- 
buted thereto :  they  are  of  different  kinds. 

We  must  put  in  the  chief  place,  the  redoubled  zeal  of  our  officers, 

who    coming  out  of  our  preparatory  schools  at  an  early  age,  Rain 

experience    from    day  to  day,  and  thoroughly    imbue  themselves 

with  a  sense  of  their  duties.     We  can  scarcely  add  too  much  to  the 

praises  which  are  due  to  them  for  the  happy  results  already  detailed. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  regard  our  '  Flaff  of  Honor,'  as  one  of  the 

n^ost  efiicacious  means  to  ameliorate  the  mscipline  of  our  colonists, 

and   excite  a  laudable  emulation  amonff  them.       We  spoke  in  our 

last  report  of  the  advantages  to  our  mternal  government  which 

have  accrued  from  the  adoption  of  this  flag.   It  has  as  yet  lost  nothing 

of  its  prestige,  nor  has  the  extreme  difficulty  of  securing  it,  discou- 

ra^ed  our  colonists.     In  order  to  claim  this  recompence,  a  family 

must  have  continued  for  an  entire  week  without  reproach  :  a  single 

correction,  a  single  instance  of  restraint  imposed  on  one  only  of  its 

members,  removes  it  from  the  list  of  candidates ;  and  notwithstanding 

this,  the  number  of  families  qualified  to  obtain  the  distinction  has 

uever  fallen  below  the  third  of  the  whole  amount.  Sometimes  even, 

the  twelve  families  have  fulfilled  the  necessary  conditions,  and  then 

we  have  been  obliged  to  select  that  one  which  owned  the  greatest 

number  of  names  inscribed  on  the  *  List  of  Honor.' 

It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  a  laudable  thing  to  lead  people  to 
good,  by  the  motive  of  honor  ;  but  will  this  sort  of  conversions  be 
durable  ?  While  fully  recognising  the  influence  which  such  sentiment 
may  have  on  Frenchmen,  we  are  far  from  asserting  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  win  man  over  to  the  love  of  Good ;  so  we  loo1c  for  our 
chief  help  in  religion.  By  its  aid  we  seek  to  act,  and  it  penetrates 
deeper  into  the  nearts  of  our  colonists,  because  it  is  infused  in  ways 
the  most  accordant  to  their  natural  sympathies. 

"  This  year,"  says  M.  the  Almoner  in  his  very  interesting  report, 
**  187  of  our  children  have  received  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation, 
78  of  them  having  made  their  first  Communion  the  previous  Sunday. 
Durinff  this  August  Ceremony,  their  modest  and  attentive  demeanor, 
their  simple  and  affecting  piety  made  a  deep  impression  on  all  those 
who  were  eye  witnesses.  Monseign^ur  the  Cardinal,  profoundly 
affected,  expressed  to  them  his  entire  satisfaction,  in  a  truly  paternal 
allocution.  These  happy  results  are  the  fruits  of  the  religious 
instruction  which  is  given  them,  and  which,  we  may  truly  say,  they 
receive  with  a  pious  eagerness.  It  is  indeed  an  affecting  spectacle 
to  see  with  what  attention  and  ever-increasing  interest,  these 
children,  whose  early  disorders  were  owing  to  ignorance  of  sacred 
truths,  listen  to  the  exposition  of  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  the 
explanation  of  Christian  morality.  We  feel  that  according  as  the 
evangelical  light  shone  on  their  intelligences,  their  faith  brightened, 
their  consciences  stirred,  and  devout  feelings  took  root  in  those 
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hearts,   wliere  fofnicfrry  rulerf  depraved  ihsStincts,  and  afrighrfsl 
craving  for  gross  indulgrerices. 

.  "  Two  striking  events  in  tke  lives  ot  our  colonists  prover  Ae 
sincerity  of  tlieir  return  to  good  ;  these  are  the  dl^pirtore  from 
the  colony  and  the  approach  gf  ()eath.'* 

*'  In  the  moment  of  separation  from  us,  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  joy  of  recovering  their  liberty.,  and  of  agsun  visiting  their  hwSly 
and  native  place>  would  banish'  all  serious  thoughts.  Ob  the  coo- 
trai'Y,  you  would  say  that  they,  wei^e  castmg  a  troubled  look  on  (hat 
world  they  were  re-entering ;  feeling  that  they  were  being  deprived 
of  the  conduct  of  the  paternal  h'^hd.  The  recoUectiotl  of  former 
scandals^  of  bad  examples,  and  of  pernicious  couilseU  6f  which  thef 
had  been  viciims,  made  them  dread  the  future.  Hence  the  greater 
number,  with  a  desire  to  strengthen  themselves  against  the  trials 
which  awaited  them,  came  the  evening  previous  to  their  departure, 
to  purify  their  consciences,  and  ib  be  united  to  their  Lof'd  who  said : 
''Fear  not,  I  have  conquered  the  world,*'  This  feligiofts  act  was  the 
more  praiseworthy,  as  no  selfish  motive  could  have  prompted  it. 
Now  on  the  point  of  l>eing  independant  of  our  cha^g^,  they  coiiid 
not  have  thought  of  it  as  a  means  of  gaining  onr  gooJ  opinion  or 
giving  us  any  pleasure. 

*'  These  children  have  also  learned  to  find  in  their  reftgions  senti- 
ments, that  courage,  Submission,  and  energy,  of  ^hich  they  hare  real 
need  in  their  maladies  and  protracted  sufferings,  the  results  of  l»d 
ireatment  and  numerous  privations  which  they  had  endured  in  their 
infancy, 

"  HoV  often  h«ve  we  been  rejoiced  and  consoled  b^  the  bo7y  resig- 
nation with  which  they  offered  up  the  sacrifice  of  their  lifb,  in  the 
sweet  and  strong  hope  of  a  better  one !  At  that  last  hour,  the  boon 
of  christian  education  which  the?  had  received  in  the  estftblishment, 
has  often  inspired  them  with  feelings  of  sincere  gratitude. 

**bne  of  them  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  seeing  the  chief  of  hfs 
family  who  had  come  in  to  visit  him,  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  is  that  toq 
my  good  M.  Warren  ?  I  hope  to  be  this  day  in  heaven :  Oh  !  iort 
e&rnestly  I  will  beseech  the  Good  Udd  to  reward  you  for  all  the 
good  vou  have  done  me/' 

This  is  .what  M.  the  Almoner  has  coihinuhicated  to  us  on  the  in- 
fluence of  religious  sentiments  on  oiir  colonists,  aiid  on  the  aiF<^on 
they  entertain  towards  their  chiefs.  But  what  his  tiiodesty  pretents 
him  from  imparting,  and  what  we  ohght  not  to  be  silent  on,  h  his 
own  incessant  solicitude  by  which  he  has  gisuned  the  heatta  of  aH 
committed  to  his  care.  We  h^ve  aided  hi  in  as  far  as  possible  ;  and 
in  orde^  to  lighten  his  task,  we  have  introduced  into  the  organization 
of  primary  instruction,  an  improvement  which  had  prdddcwi  the 
jnost  satisfactory  results,  not  only  ih  the  maU^  6f  th^  Ocular  teach, 
ing  of  the  children,  but  also  in  that  of  religidiis  lhstru<^ti^n. 

Impressed  by  the  serious  difeculties  which  the  ^hseiice  of  regu- 
larity in  the  exercises  presents,  when  a  lai*ge  ntimbeir  vi  ih  i^uestion, 
w;e  have  established  a  uniform  length  of  lesson-time  f6t  every  class 
of  Qur  colonists:  this  arrangement  has  beeh  prejudiciit  to  th^ 
younger  children  that  we  have  received  ifi  great  tiuihbers  this 
present  year. 
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We  hare  not  hesiuted  to  allow  to  such  of  these  last  mentioned  as 
Yhmy«  not  made  their  first  communion^  aJl  the  time  necessary  to 
<|iiicken  their  progress,  particularly  in  readinff. ;  bo  that  at  this  mo- 
xnenty  aU  can  read  in  tneic  catechisms ;  and  thi«  measure  has  a 
double  advantage ;  in  augmenting  the  time  devoted  to  instructiouy 
it.  dtmmishes  the  duration  of  labour  to  the  younger,  children. 

Now  Gtentlemen,  we  beg  leave  to  dweU  for  a  while  on  the  state  of 
pvimarj  inqtraction  in  onv  cplony. 

The  methods  hish^rto  adopted  at  Mettray  to  teaoh  reading*  have 
not  pFoduoed  suoh  results  as  w«  have  neason  to  be  satisfied  with  : 
^re  have  now  intcodnced  the  system  of  M.  Le&vre  chief  of  the  Paris 
Institution.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  a  large  black  hoard  ruled,  ou 
'wbich  they  write  with  chalk  the  lesson  to  be  learned  by  the  children. 
Prom  twenty  to  thirty  pupils  can  be  placed  before  tms  tablet,  and 
can  fbllow  with  ease  the  instruction  of  the  teacher. 

The  introduction  of  this  method  which  has  the  advantage  of 
T«(|nirfaig  fewer  monitors,  has  been  the  signal  of  sensible  progress. 
M.  the  school  suspesintendent,  has  said  in  hb  report  with 
pespectto  this :  ^t)ie  day  will  come,  and  as  1  hope,  it  is  not  distant, 
when  we  will  have  none  out  th^  newly  admitted,  completely  Illiterate^' 

Some  new  methods  mtvoduced  among  the  writing  classes,  have 
mskde  thet  superintendence  easier,  the  application  or  Ibe  colonists 
more  profitable,  and  have  also  effected  many  instances  of  rapid 
pFogress. 

The  teaching  of  Orthography  has  been  well  developed.  We  have 
established  in  the  inferior  classes,  oral  orthographical  lesions  ac* 
eordiag  to  the  method  adopted  with  success  by  M.  Querrier  of 
Haiipt,  divectov  of  a  superior  school  at  Tours. 

This  method  is  simple,  and  enables  us  to  tjsach  orthography  to 
ehlldven  who  are  not  suffieiently  advanced  to  write  from  dictation. 

We  submit  some  stattsticid  details  in  support  of  what  has  been. 
stfttod. 

|IBADI«IG. 

6^9  jQqJonisti^  present. 

95^B,ea4  tole^^Uy  w.41. 
9^_R^  on  the  tablet^. 
S^rrSpelted  we U. 

}^•n  W^re  spelling  VQ«d*  pf  gpe  nll^hk* 
^SSrrrWere  /Q9)p)j9jF^  at  th^  alpb»9®t. 

649 

£d8-.Were  at  smali  hand. 
91 —  ...  large  hand. 
67 — Were  commenoing. 

886 

ARITHMETIC. 

The  progress  of  the  Arithihetic  .Cla.sS;  hfi^  be^n  satisfactory^  o^ing 
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to  the  eamestnesfl  of  every  pupil.  Our  children  shew  a  pardcalar 
taste  for  thiB  branch  of  instruction,  of  the  adrantages  of  whkh 
they  are  fully  sensible. 

Oar  praises  are  due  to  the  Teacher,  whose  perseyering  cffints 
haye  produced  these  favorable  results.  They  are  the  more  satis- 
factory, as  we  have  received  a  great  number  of  recruits  in  the  prcMot 
year.  It  is  also  our  duty  to  confer  a  portion  of  our  eulogiomsim 
the  pupils  of  our  preparatory  school,  who  haye  so  powerfnUj 
contributed  to  the  ameliorations  which  we  have  pointed  out. 

We  are  happy.  Gentlemen,  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  moitioa 
here,  the  benefits  of  this  preparatory  school,  of  whose  utility  then 
has  never  been  a  doubt  for  an  instant.  Even  strangers  who  have 
visited  Mettray,  have  rendered  justice  to  it,  and  proclaimed  its 
importance.  We  have  on  this  head*  a  testimony  of  high  authority 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Brougham,  recently  published  by  Mr.  Hiu, 
Queen's  Counsel. 

This  learned  gentleman,  after  mentioning  all  the  conditioQs 
necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  an  agricultural  colony,  does  not 
hesitate  to  point  out  as  most  indispensible,  the  preparatory  insti- 
tution of  a  School  constituted  on  the  plan  of  ours. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  circumstance  so  condusiye,  and  so  modb  to 
the  honour  of  this  institution,  that  we  hasten  to  bring  it  under 
your  notice. 

The  Colony  of  Ostwald  which  contains  no  less  than  S50  young 
detenues,  was  far  from  produdng  the  results  which  were  expected 
from  it ;  andlt  was  about  to  be  closed,  when  the  Municipal  Oouneii 
of  Strasburg  on  which  it  depends,  decided,  on  our  reoommendalioDf 
to  accept  as  director,  M.  Guimas,  one  of  the  earliestof  our  popils. 
and  latterly  occupying  an  important  post  with  us.  1  had  the  pleasure 
myself  of  conducting  him  to  Ostwald,  and  he  was  installed  in  his 
new  functions  the  first  day  of  February  last.  It  is  searcely  in  our 
power  to  thapk  m  we  ought,  the  Authorities  of  the  City  of  Strasboig, 
for  the  cordiality  with  which  they  received  us. 

Since  this  man,  whose  zeal  is  boundless,  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  house,  a  complete  change  has  been  effected  in  the  dispositions  of 
the  children.  The  desertions  have  diminished  in  a  wonderful  pro- 
portion,  although  the  discipline  has  enereased  in  rigor ;  and  now 
the  same  authorities  who  had  refused  any  sacrifice  at  ail,  are  tbs 
first,  in  presence  of  the  good  realised,  to  require  additional  buildings 
in  order  to  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  children. 
'  Thus,  gentlemen,  you  have  the  satisfaotion  not  only  of  havtag 
founded  Mettray,  but  of  having  contributed  to  save  Ostwald  into  the 
bargain. 

Results  like  these  are  to  us,  the  most  powerful  enconragemcDts ; 
and  at  the  sight  of  the  good  which  the  agriooltiunsl  eolonies  are 
daily  accomplishing,  we  feel  our  seal  redouble  in  order  to  prepare 
for  our  country,  men  worthy  to  direct  such  institotions,  and  to  fulfil 
so  noble  and  holy  a  mission. 

For  some  time  past  we  have  recruited  for  pupils  among  the  youog 
men  quitting  agricultural  schools.  We  naturally  addressed  onr- 
selyes  in  preference,  to  ^e  institution  which  M.  Daveluy  has  founded 
in  our  department,  and  which  he  so  well  directs. 
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'We  feel  It  our  duty  on  this  occasion  to  comuunicate  to  jou,  a 
letter  received  from  M.  the  sub-prefect  of  Loches. 
'*  Monsieur  le  Directeur, 

"  1  c&nnot  thank  you  sufficiently  for  the  admission  of  mv  young  pro- 
t^^  into  your  preparatory  school.  I  scarcely  hoped  tor  a  favour- 
able answer  after  your  obligingpiess  in  admitting  two  of  our  pupils 
since  the  commencement  of  this  year.  Tou  will  allow  me  to  see  in 
this,  a  new  proof  of  the  kind  interest  you  manifest  to  our  agricultural 
farm  school,  for  which,  as  you  know,  I  have  a  particular  predilec- 
tion. 

**  Thanks  to  you,  this  institution  presents  an  assured  future  to  the 
candidates  to  be  received.  Aided  by  your  profound  experience,  and 
the  counsels  of  the  skilful  director  of  your  agriculture,  the^  will  be 
enabled  some  day  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  establishments 
like  yours,  and  which  it  is  of  importance  to  see  propagated  through 
France,  as  much  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  as  for  the  good 
edncation  of  youth. 

"  M.  Daveluy,  the  worthy  director  of  the  Hubeaudi^res  is  as  much 
gratified  as  myself,  by  what  you  have  been  pleased  to  do  for  his  pu- 
pils :    he  certainly  deserves  to  have  his  generous  efforts  well  seconded. 
While  awaiting  the  honour  of  seeing  you,  and  thanking  you  viva 
Toce«  please  to  receive.  &c. 

«•  DELAPORTB, 

"  SufhPrrfect  ofLochei." 

This  letter  now  cited,  proves  with  what  zeal  the  first  magistrate  of 
this  arrondissement  occupies  himself  with  the  interests  of  his  charge : 
it  also  exhibits  one  of  the  obstacles  which  prevent  the  developement 
of  farm  schools.  The  pupils  whom  they  produce  are,  for  the  most 
part,  uneasy  about  their  future  condition,  for  they  are  seldom  pre- 
pared for  the  expenses  necessary  for  admission  into  the  district  farms : 
Mettray,  as  may  be  said,  smooUis  down  these  difficulties  to  a  certain 
extent ;  and  the  farm-school  pupils  whom  it  receives,  may  hope  to 
be,  some  day,  at  the  head  of  agricultural  colonies  now  in  course  of 
formation,  and  for  whose  direction,  applications  are  continually  made 
to  us. 

We  doubt  not  but  that  M.,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  will  eive 
ua  credit  for  this  service,  as  it  must  shew  him  that  we  negrlecc 
nothinff  to  render  ourselves  daily  more  deserving  of  his  good  wul. 

We  have  established  at  Mettray,  a  manufactory  of  agricultural 
implements  which  by  extending  the  application  of  profitable  opera^ 
tions  in  agriculture,  will  be  at  the  same  time,  a  means  of  enlarging 
the  knowledge,  and  of  excitine  the  zeal  of  the  pupils.* 

The  '  Universal  Exposition  in  which  are  at  present  exhibited  the 
most  ingenious  implements,  offers  a  vast  choice,  in  the  selection  of 
which  our  worthy  president,  M.  le  Comte  de  Oasparin,so  competent  in 


*  A  double,  weeding  hoe,  has  been  invented  by  one  of  our  colonista; 
and  the  instrument  has  appeared  so  useful  that  very  competent  persons 
have  advised  us  to  take  out  a  patent.  This  fact  so  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  pupil  does  equal  honor  to  the  superintendent  of  the  atelier,  who  ne- 
glects no  opportunity  of  developing  the  intelligence  of  bis  apprentices. 
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n  matter  of'tfais  liiod,  offers  fats  narriein.  Thus  i^  will  be  jui'Aeqpi£. 
tion  to  furnish  to  our  ndighbcmx^iood  the  mthit  vmM  wad  carclillv 
executed  instruments. 

We  hftve  opened  at  Mettray,  'an  ezbibition  hall  deseed  for  tht 
reception  of  the  agricnlturalimplemehtB-made  in  our  own  atelien. 

To  each  of  these  instruments  is  fastened  a  ticket  marked  with  the 
price  at  which  it  may  be  sold,  and  the  kind  of  soil  .to  which  it  is 
adapted.  Our  possessions  contain  soils  of  the.  most  diiifercnt  natures, 
which  thus  serve  for  conclusive  tiHals,  and  whicbt  at  need,  secure 
purchasers  against  deceptions  too  frequent  in  such  cases.  We  are 
considering  aootit  grving  a  -wider  extension  to'tbis. branch  of  basineH, 
of  which  Mettraj  will  Become  one  of  the  m<>8t  important  centres. 
We  are  at  this  momisnt  in  treaty  with  inany  fdrei^  manoiacturen, 
who  have  signiiSed  their  wishes  to  choosiB  our  colony  as  a  depontory 
for  their  products.  This  will,  in  a  certain  degree,  constitute  a  per- 
manent 'exposition.'  No  locality  in  hct  h  better  adapted  to  nich  a 
destination,  for  Mettray  being  at  the  junction  of  thp  lines  of  the  Bor- 
deaux and  Nantes  railways  (and  in  a  short  time,  of  that  of  Mans), 
mtLj  always  reckon  on  a  large  conc^ourse  of  visitors. 

Such,  gentlemen  are  the  innovations  introduced  by  as,  in  order 
to  pos9ess  at  Me tt ray  those  resources  calculated  to  assure  a.  pros- 
perous future. 

We  have  made  sdm'e  experiments  in  another  direction,  which  tt 
is  oar  duty  to  lay  before  you. 

When  you  founded  Mettray^  you  were  as  intent  on  proposing  aa 
example  of  good  will  to  all,  as  to  open  a  i^f^rfaitLtdry  asylum  for 
'some  individuals.  Toti  wished  to  shew  Wk  aitl  might  be  given  to 
agriculture  which  Was  short  of  bands,  anii  at  the  same  time  to 
orphans  and  foundlings  who  Ae^^^einplo^Miit.  With  this  ofcjeet 
'in  view,  we  have  not  ceaded  to  urge  Ikrge  proj^rieiors  to  folfo%  our 
example,  to  collect  about  thetn  a  certain  number  of  orphans  aad 
deserted  children,  and  to'  emif)lby  *  them  in  weeding,  the  most  pratxt- 
able  occupation  they  could  give  them,  sothit^heymightdoagwd, 
and  a  profitable  action  at  the  same  tim'e^* 

Our  appeal  Was  vain:  the  vast  proportions- of ^ettraytefriAed 
them.  They  mistook  our  j^ood  taste  for  luxurv ;  the  rustic  aad 
at  the  same  time  the  economic  elegance  of  our  little  d^elFfAg-houses, 
which  we  owe  fo  Mf.  Blouet  of  regretted  memory,  dikctfittrag«d  thotfe 
who  were  tempted  to  follow  our  example;  they  imag^lrd  that  they 
could  not  imitate  us  except  at  heayv  expense. 

We  then  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  at  9<khe  distiinoe  iWn 
Mettray,  little  detached  colonies  with  forty  children  in  each.  We 
abstained  from  changing  anything  in  the  diftpositiOD'of  the  localities, 
leaving  the  buildings  such  as  our  predeceddbrs,  the  farmfefs,  had 
quitted  them. 

This  new  m^a&ure  did  not  obtain  the  favour  of  pabiic  opinion. 
They  objected  that  though  our  fai*ms  were  separated  from  the 
colony,  tbey  were  still  near  enough  to  be  'affected  by  its  moral 
influence,  and  that  our  discipline  exercised  an  equally  salutary  dieek 
on  these  scattered  commiintties. 

*  *  The  Mettray  Sy item  in  application  io^rphanraiid  foundiiiigs.' 
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We  fa&ve  as  we  believe,  given  an  effective  ansn^.er  to  these 
objections  by  the  establishment  of  a  colony,  more  than  twenty 
^Kilometers  from  Mettray.  This  little  colony  has  been  located  on 
the  land  of  the  Orphrasi^re  on  the  friendly  proppsal  of  M.  Manuel, 
f>ropriQtor  of  that  .vast  demesne.  Ko  praises  in  p^r  ppxer  to  bestow 
would-be  worthy  of  his  generous  disinterestedness. 

Oup  farmers  with  tbe  example  of  ,the  speoim^n  wp  have  just 
founded,  will  henceforward  as  we  hope,  enter  iiv^th  more  qoo^dence 
on  the  ^vay  we  have  been  so  long  endeavour  n^  to  open  for  them. 
The  orphans  and  the  foundlings  who  press  so  heavily  on  tHe  fiends 
of  the  departments,  will  be  also  employed  Jn  a  pnann^r  profitable 
both  to  themselves  and  the  country. 

Prudence  imposes  on  us  a  duty,  not  to  neglect  any  precautions 
necesFarj  to  success  in  this  new  'experiment.  We  have  taken  care 
to  send  to  the  colony  of  the  OrphrasiSre  those  chiUlren  who  are 
approaching  the  term  of  their  liberation. 

The  ^eat  mistake  of  all  those  penitentiary  system*  which  have 
been  tried  yp  to  our  own  time,  is,  allowing  the  individual  to  pass 
at  onqe  from  a  state  of  the  strictest  secliisioh  to  a  state  orl^oundless 
liberty. 

The  Orphrasi^re  lying  far  away  from  Mettray,  offers  to  our 
children  a  state  of  transition  by  which  they  can  make  their  first  essay 
of  liberty,  being  still  liable  to  a  certain  restraint.  It  is  by  having 
recource  to  all  these  precautions,  by  observing  these  gradations, 
that  we  can  hope  to  render  the  once  vjciou.s  man  an  upright  njember 
ijf  society. 

But  the  proof  of  the  utility  of  your  foundation  is  particularly  to 
befound  in  the^conduct  which  the  children  observe  alter  their  lib^r. 
ation.  You  will  thereby  comprehend  the  importance,  we  attach  to 
*  Patronage,'  the  sole  means  of  inducing  them  to  persevere  in  the 
good  path  on  which  they  have  entered. 

This  Patropage  J^as  now  attained  larg^  proportions,  as  we  never 
abandon  our  young  charge,  and  as  the  'latest  dismist^ed,'  still  a|id 
to  tbe  number  of  their  predecessors,  and  considerably  swell  our 
expenses  for  which  we  receive  no  compensation  from  Government. 

Hearts  less  confident  than  yours  in  the  resources  of  charity,  would 
'have  been  disnjayed  by.  the  consequences  of  such  engagements,  but 
you  have  felt  that  'Patronage'  was  the  indispensable  complement  to 
your  work,  and  that  in  order  to  organize  it,  yr>u  should  Qot  recoil 
from  any  sacrifice :  and  besides,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the 
exercise  of  Patronage  on  the  children  who  have  quitted  the  colony, 
has  a  healthy  action  on  those  now  present :  by  its  means  our  influ- 
ence on  this  youthful  population  increases  from  day  to  day.  Our 
children  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  solicitude  with  which  we  shall 
>ratch  over  their  destiny  when  they  will  have  become  free  : .  they 
know  the  sacrifices  which  we  impose  on  ourselves  in  order  to  be 
useful  to  them  ;  and  they  shew  their  gratitude  by  the  only  means  in 
their  power,  viz.  that  of  conducting  themselves  with  propriety. 

- 1,-040  young  colonists  have  quitted  Mettray  from  the  establishment 
to  the  first  of  Janaarv  1855. 
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421  hhve  devoted  themselves  to  agricultiire. 

301  have  betaken  themselves  to  trades. 

249  have  entered  the  army :  we  are  happy  to  menttoo  one  of 
them,  a  soldier  in  the  3rd  Zouaves  now  at  8ebast4^K>U 
already  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the '  Legion  of  Honor.* 
He  has  made  himself  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  fonnda- 
tion  of  Mettray.* 
69  have  entered  the  Marine. 


1,040 

The  number  of  301  children  who  have  embraced  industrial  pro. 
fessions  may  appear  large,  but  it  is  more  strange  that  it  should  be 
so  restricted,  as  out  of  1817  children  who  have  been  admitted  at 
Mettray  908  belonged  to  our  large  towns.  This  large  proportioa 
of  children  brought  up  among  crowded  populations,  accounts  far 
the  number  of  the  '  relapsed*  which  however  has  not  been  oo  the 
increase.  It  remains  as  at  past  periods,  10  per  cent,  as  appears  from 
the  official  return  of  '  Criminal  Justice,'  recently  publishod  bv  M. 
the  Minister  of  Justice.  This  stationary  result  may  be  considered 
as  a  progressive  one,  if  we  take  into  account  the  length  of  time 
ehupsed  since  the  liberation  of  our  first  colonists. 

We  cannot  conclude  these  observations  on  '  Patronage'  without 
addressing  our  thanks  to  those  who  have  seconded  us  in  this  work, 
and  whose  zeal,  instead  of  diminishing,  seems  to  increase  in  proportion 
as  their  task  becomes  more  difficult.  We  would  wish,  Oentlemen, 
if  the  number  were  not  too  great,  to  pay  to  each  individual,  the 
tribute  of  gratitude  due  for  his  efficacious  help ;  to  recount  with 
what  persevering  efforts  the  greater  number  have  endeavoured  to 
act  (for  good)  on  the  children  as  well  as  their  parents,  well  knowii^ 
that  the  oest  counsels  have  little  influence  in  presence  of  evil  «8zam- 
ples  on  the  part  of  the  family. 

We  will  content  ourselves  by  naming  M.  Verdier,  Aflent-G^nersl 
of  your  Societv,  who,  with  a  disinterestedness  beyond  sll  pxaise,  has 
charged  himself  with  the  *  Patronage'  of  all  our  children  in  PariL 
We  can  hardly  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  difficulties  which  this 
office  entails,  or  the  incessant  goings  and  comings  of  every  kind 
which  it  exacts.  M.  Yerdier  is  dismayed  by  no  obstacles  of  this 
kind. 

After  having  given  an  account  of  the  conduct  of  our  childrea 
during  their  residence  in  the  colony,  and  particularly  of  their  be- 
haviour since  their  dismissal,  we  have  now  merely  to  make  yoa 
acquainted  with  the  sanitory  condition  of  our  house.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  analyze  the  renorts  of  the  phvsicians  who  are  incessantly 
and  zealously  occupied  with  our  poor  littie  invalids. 

The  number  of  children  admitted  to  the  infirmary  is  about  383. 
This  high  number  is  accounted  for  by  the  frequent  variations  of  the 
temperature,  and  its  sudden  depression  in  the  course  of  the  present 

*  Tills  is  not  the  sole  instance  of  the  kind  which  we  have  to  record. 
What  can  be  more  interesting  than  to  see  Mettray  supported  by  thsm 
to  whom  it  once  gave  refuge ! 
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year.  This  atmospheric  influence  has  had  a  serious  effect  on  our 
mortal! tj,  which  this  year  stands  at  2^  per  cent;  affections  of  the 
lun^  and  typhus  fevers  have  particuJarly  contributed  to  augment 
the  number  of  deaths. 

At  all  CYentSy  Gentlemen^  mortality  may  present  very  considerable 
variations  with  us,  without  proving  tor  or  against  the  medical  regime 
of  the  house  ;  it  depends  on  the  more  or  less  vitiated  constitutions  of 
the  individuals  received ;  and  you  are  well  aware  that  we  must  take 
them  as  they  are  sent. 

At  the  worst,  we  hope  that  no  one  doubts  the  care  of  which  our 
children  are  the  objects,  particularly  in  case  of  illness ;    this  very 
year  we  have  introduced  ameliorations  into  our  medical  service. 
Tbe  visits  of  the  physician  take  place  every  day. 
Forxnerly,  the  service  of  the  infirmary  was  confided  to  one  of  the 
colonists  ;   frequent  changes  were  the  result  which  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  prejudicial  to  the  management  of  the  sick.      To  re- 
medy this  inconvenience,  we  have  not  hesitated  notwithstanding  our 
limited  finances,  to  appoint  an  infirmarian  who  is  charged  specially 
with  this  service,  and  who  acquits  himself,  as  we  are  happy  to  say, 
with  laudable  punctuality.      He  is  placed  under  the  control  of  two 
Bisters  of  Charity  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  our  infirmsf7 
and  dispensary. 

Vaccination  has  been  tried  on  141  children,  to  wit. 

51  vaccinations. 
90  revaccinations. 

The  latter  experiments  have  been  successful  in  27  instances,  and, 
gentlemen,  it  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  us  to  announce  to  you, 
that  there  has  not  occurred  amongst  us  since  the  founding  of  the 
establishment  a  single  case  of  small  pox,  though  this  very  year,  both 
the  ordinarv  and  confluent  small  pox  have  attacked  a  certain  number 
of  children  m  the  neighbouring  communes. 

The  physicians  of  the  establishment  encourage  us  in  the  notion 
"  that  this  immunity  is  the  result  of  the  care  taken,  according  as  the 
colonists  are  admitted,  to  vaccinate  those  who  have  not  yet  undergone 
this  operation,  and  to  revaccinate  those  who  have." 

Further  on,  they  add  this  information  which  we  are  verv  happy  to 
communicate  to  vou: — **As  to  the  cholera  which  visited  Tours  in 
the  month  of  July,  and  did  not  disappear  till  the  end  of  October, 
we  have  not  had  a  single  case." 

We  cannot  announce  such  a  circumstance.  Gentlemen,  without 
feeling  it  our  duty  once  more  to  thank  that  Providence  which  to  this 
day,  has  preserved  Mettray  from  that  scourge,  though  it  has  raged 
even  at  our  gates. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  report.  Gentlemen,  without  introducing 
to  your  notice^  a  new  institution  which  has  been  added  to  the  one 
you  have  never  ceased  to  invest  with  jour  solicitude,  and  which  appears 
to  us  equally  worthy  of  your  sympathies. 

This  addition  enables  us  to  fill  up  in  our  correctional^  regime,  a 
truly  deplorable  void,  and  to  obtain  results  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  interest  of  families. 
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The  Ugifilntor  «whi1e  adoptii^  the  ,priiic^le  pf  «gricnUaraJ  c(4. 
.OQies  for  voung  coDvicts^  ought  .to  have  ^gjujly  taken  into  »ccoiuit 
those  chifdren  whose  vicious  inclinations,  or  .obstinate  character»y 
stubbornly  resist  all  instruction^  all  efforts  of  domestic  discipline  ;  aiid 
w-ho,  without  having  been  guilty  of  an  .infraction  of  the  penal  laws, 
do  not  the  less  deserve  sev.ere  j>uniBhmeA(.  W.e  speak  of  chiUIre^ 
detained  at  the  requd^t  of  Uie  fjkther,  pp  ,the  ground  of  *  Pat«nul 
Correction.' 

If  we  wish  to  achieve  a  reform  as  complete  as  it  pgs^iblj  can  b^ 
we  should \Come  to  the  aid  of  youth  whatever  .be  its  M>cial  position, 
.and  combat  its  evil  propensities  whenever  they  manifest  themselves. 

In  France,  detention  under- the  head  qfoorreetum  patermelle  i»  the 
only  means  of  repressing  the  transgressions  of  youth.  Hat  Para 
.alone  offers,. and  there  butip  an  insuf^qient  manner,  a  house -for 
the  reception  of  tsuch  childreOf  which  holds  out  .)H)me  guarantee  to 
the  beads  of  families. 

In  the  provinces  there,  exists  no  establishment  of  this  kind.  Chil. 
dren  under  age,  whom  their  parents  might  wish  to  correct  b^  with- 
drawing them  from  the  evil  counsels  and  ev.il  examples  which  are 
perverting  them,  would  .there  be  mixed  pellrmell  with  the  suspected 
and  even  the  convicted:  thus  they  .would  be  exposed  iogre^iler  daqget^ 
'than  those  from  which  it  is  wished  to  guard  them,  what  {ather  of 
a  family  would  venture  to  give  .to  his  soiy,  .for  copipaoioo$»  male- 
factors and  others,  the  refuse  of  prisons. 

The  inexpediency  of  resovtmgtO'this  mode  of  correction  is  so  fully 
recognised,  that  there  iaaotfiuniiy  iorcasy*  circumstances,  who  would 
,not  reject  suchii  means,;  and  there  is  scarcely  ev«n  a^or  hot  boaeet 
family,  who  would  not  hesitate  to  use  it  Is  it -not: indeed  to  be 
'feared  that  he  who  had  once'been  6bliged  to  pass  the  tbre:»bo)d  of 
.iiifamy,  would  regard  himself  as  disgraced  for  ever? 

Rich  families  ^equently  send  on  long  journeys  And  at  great  ex- 
pense, sons  of  Whom  they  have  cause  to  complain  ;  but  this  plan  hu 
often  only  the  effect  of  substituting  one  Kind  of  dissipation  for 
another.  By  this  course,  studies  are  suspended ;  the  habit  of  appli- 
cation  is  lost ;  the  young  people  meet  abroad  .the  temptations  from 
which  they  were  sought  to  be  rescued  at  home ;  apd  they  yield  to  theip 
with  the  less  reserve,  as  they  feel  themselves  now  free  from  aO 
surveillance  :  they  begin  to  entertain  ^d^^a  of  independence  and  in. 
subordination  ;  and  after  having  brought  trouble  iuto.tbeir  families, 
they,  later  in  life,  introduce  disorder  mto  the  State. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Articles  375  and  376  of  the  Civil  Code,  a 
child  under  16  years  of  ^ge  may  be  detained  one  month,  and  the 
youth  from  16  to  21  years  old,  six  month?.  ,We  must  then,  if  we 
wish  to  produce  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  offender 
in  so  short  a  time,  employ  a  species  of  discipline  which  will  pMwk 
^fast,  if  we  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression. 

Besides,  the  discipline  of  reformatory  cojonies  to  which  young 
criminals  are  for  a  long  time  subjected,  can  scarcely  present  a 
sufficiently  repressive  character:  the  children  in  these  establish- 
ments  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  liberty ;  field  labour  would  appear, 
especially  to  boys,  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  study  of  Latin,  for 
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^'hich  the  Ki*eater  par t^ -entertain  a  profound  aversipq.*  Moreoy^tf 
tbis  state  of  mixed  society  exposes  tnecliildren  to  forin  connexions 
which  would  sadly  compromise  their  'future  prospects  in  the  world 
of  the  higher  ekfses. 

We  do  hot  hesitate  to  say^  that  solitary  confinement  on|y,  can  act 
with  edicacy^  in  such  casee.  It  is  necessary  to  have  witnessed  its 
effects  in  oriler  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  happy  influence  which 
it  obtains  over  the  character.  A  complete'transformation  iseffected 
in  the  individual  submifted  to  its  operation.  As  he  cannot  procure 
either  indulgence  or  amusements,  nothing  is  at  work  to  remove 
from  his  wind  the  exhortations  and  counsels  he  has  received.  Ila- 
flection  is  perpetually  holding  before  his  eyes  the  picture  of  his  past 
Vife.  In  solitude  there  is  no  place  for  pride,  for  self-love.  The 
child  is  obliged,  in  his  own  despite,  to  enter  into  himself :  he  ap 
longer  blushes  for  .yielding  to  the  pron^ptings  of  his  conscienoQ^ 
which  has  been  so  jusUy  ealled  the  '*  voice  ofCfodl'  Little  by  litil«y 
he  becomes  accessible  to  religious  sentiments  :  labour  now  becomeis 
an  occupation  for  him,  and  very  soon  a  pleasure;  be  gives ^himseff 
up  to  it  with  ardour  ;  and  that  which  he  has' hitherto  considered  as 
a  painful  task,  becomes  a  comfort,  even  a  necessafy»  so  that  the 
greatest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  on  him  is  to  deprive  hiin 
of  employment. 

The  short  period  of  his  detention  dissipates  whatever  fears '  the 
Bolitarjr  system  may  excite  in  the>  minds  of  some  individuals. 

We  have  been  enabled  to  witness  these  effects  of  solitary  confine- 
ment which  we  have ,  just  described*  at  Mettray,  where  children 
under  '  paternal  correction '  have  been  sent  for  some  time  past. 

1^\erj  child  has  two  cells  at  his  disposal,  one  in  which  ne  sleeps 
the  other  in  which  he  is  employed,  either  at  manual  labor,  or  in 
being  instructed. 

The  vicinage  of  the  College  of  Totir«  enables  us  to  procure  for 
the  children,  such  professors  as  people  in  easy  circumstances  would 
wish  to  give  them.  TJp  to  the,  present  time,  with  regard  to  the 
young  people  confided  to  us,  M.  the  almoner  has  undertaken  to  di- 
rect their  classical  studies.  He  has  betaken  himself  to  this  charge 
with  the  greater  willingness,  as  it 'furnishes  him  with  a  pretext  for 
being  the  oftener  with  his.  pupils,  and  holding  intercourse  with  them^, 
without  appearing  to  come  directly  to  read  a  moral  lecture. 

*We  always  take  the  precaution '  before  receiving  a  child  of  this 
class  into  our  colony,  to  announce  to  him  his  parents'  wishes  thai  he 
should  be  placed  under  restraint.  We  give  him  to  understand  that 
we  have  obtained  a  delay  in  his  favor :  we  exhort  him  to  profit  by 
this  new  proof  of  indulgence,  letting  him  understand  at  the  same 
time  that  if  he  does  not,  he  shall  be  the  object  of  severe  chastisement. 
We  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform,  you  that  in  the  greater  number 


•Mettray  affords,  at  the  present  time,  a  case  in  point.  One  of  our 
colonists  nut  being  able  to  obtain  from  his  parents  permissian*  to  leave 
school,  did  not  hesitate  to  set  the  building  Oil  Are.  We  are  happy  to 
say  that  the  conduct  of' this  hc^  Is  >  now  of  the  most '  satisfactoiy 
character. 
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of'  cases  this  annonncement  has  sufficed.  Thaaks  to  this  wcapo* 
placed  in  their  hands,  many  parents  have  made  their  hitherto  de^U 
sed  authority,  fully  respected. 

When  the  menace  has  had  no  effect,  and  we  are  obliged  to  pat  die 
threat  in  execution,  the  bojr  on  enterinj^  Mettray  changes  his  name 
for  a  number  by  which  he  is  henceforth  designated  ;  the  letters  of 
his  family,  preserved  with  care,  are  delivered  u^  to  him  when  he  ovia 
us,  so  that  there  may  remain  no  traces  at  any  time,  of  a  *  past*  which 
is  so  desirable  to  be  never  drawn  from  oblivion. 

As  we  endeavor  to  prevent  whatever  might  compromise  the  futors 
fortune  of  these  young  people,  so  we  neglect  no  means  of  making  the 
time  spent  with  us,  exercise  a  happy  influence  over  them.^  They  are 
the  objects  of  our  constant  solicitude :  we  have  made  it  a  duty  to 
visit  them  every  day ;  to  have  long  conversations  with  them.  In  our 
absence  we  confide  this  trust  to  M.  Blanchard  who  is  fully  qualified 
for  this  mission  by  his  experience  and  his  devotedness.  Such,  Gen- 
tlemen,  are  the  precautions  which  we  have  judged  necessary  to  take, 
in  order  to  realise  all  the  good  expected  by  the  country  from  this  new 
ominization. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary.  Gentlemen,  to  occupy  jour  attentioa 
with  the  state  of  our  agriculture  which  is  improring  from  day  to  day. 
Our  worthy  president  to  whom  Mettray  is  so  much  indebted,  las 
undertaken  the  office  as  in  former  years,  to  present  a  detailed  account 
of  your  agriculturid  concerns :  Mettray  could  not  find  a  worthier 
interpreter. 

We  shall  also  abstain  from  entering  on  any  explanation  relative  to 
the  financial  condition  of  the  colony.  Every  year,  our  worthy  col- 
lector consents  to  undertake  this  task.  It  is  clearly  shewn  from  his 
reports  that  all  new  expenses,  all  claims  agunst  the  weakest  of  oar 
resources,  particularly  at  the  present  high  price  of  cereal  products, 
might  endanger  the  very  existence  of  Mettray,  We  fear  not  to  avov 
now  more  than  ever,  our  g^at  need  that  charity  should  come  to  our 
aid,  and  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  appeal  to  all  of  good  hearts  on  whose 
succours  our  hopes  chiefly  rest. 

These  men  are  numerous  in  France,  and  thev  will  not  fail  our 
expectations.  We  are  much  gratified  by  the  coUections  constantly 
accorded  to  us  by  the  gentlemen  of  juries,  and  we  beg  them  to  accept 
the  expression  of  our  gratitude  for  their  generous  assistance.  We 
must  also  not  forget  Messieurs  the  presidents  of  assize  for  their  en- 
couragement to  the  juries  to  come  to  our  aid.  The  exhortations  of 
these  magistrates  have  so  much  the  more  weight,  as  they  were  the 
first  to  ocgupy  themselves  with  the  future  prosperity  of  our  work, 
and  as  they  have  strengthened  their  preaching  by  their  example ; 
for  out  of  27  imperial  courts  which  exist  in  France,  we  reckon  17 
among  our'  founders.  It  is  not  then.  Gentlemen,  without  a  legitimate 
sentiment  of  pride,  that  as  a  magistrate  ourselves,  we  invoke  such  a 
suffrage. 

We  must  not  omit  mentioning  an  auxiliary  no  le^s  dear,  and  one 
that  recommends  our  colony  as  well  to  our  fellow  citizens,  as  to  the 
confidence  of  Government.  The  Councils  General  as  well  as  ths 
Imperial  Courts,  and  in  a  still  more  considerable  proportion,  have 
given  us  their  encouragement  and  contributions. 
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Oat  of  etghty<8iz  departraents,  seventj-two  hare  ■ubscribed  as 
founders  of  Mettray. 

Strong  in  these  good  feelings  towards  us,  we  present  ourselves  to 
public  opinion :  it  cannot  condemn  the  atilitj  of  a  work  so  well  ap- 
preciated, nor  refuse  ns  that  assistance  which  we  need  to  assure  its 
permanence. 

As  to  ourselves,  Oentlemen,  we  feel  our  courage  redouble,  in 
tliinkinflr  of  the  good  disposition  of  the  little  population  you  have 
<M>Dfidea  to  us,  and  particularly  of  the  assistance  which  you  do  not 
ceaae  to  afford  us.  We  claim  no  other  recompense  for  our  zeal, 
^han  the  privilege  of  continuing  to  offer  you  new  proofs  of  it,  happy 
to  live  in  an  abode  where  so  much  g^d  is  realised,  though  always  re- 
petting  not  to  have  for  a  witness  of  this  good,  '  Him'  who  was  its 
chief  author. 

The  Director  of  the  Colamf, 
BEMETZ, 
Honorary  Counsellor  of  the  Imperial  Court,  Paris. 


AOBICULTUBAL  REPORT  FOR  THE  TEAR  1854, 
Bt  M.  Lb  Ctb.  db  GASPAaix, 
Mnuter  of  the  Institute,  President  of  the  Parent  Society. 
Qb VTLBMBir, — Tour  Agricultural  accounts  for  1854,  are  closed 
by  A  net  produce  of  12,5^fr.  91  c,   which  represents  the  interest 
of  your  standing  caoital.    This  result  is  the  more  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  rarity  in  a  year  fsuch  as  the  last)  which  has  been  dis- 
tingpiished  by  unusual  severities.     Our  cabbage  crop  so  necessary 
for  our  beasts  has  been  destroyed  by  the  frosts  of  winter;  the 
severe  spring  weather  has  arrested  the  growth  of  grass  ;  the  cold 
^nd  prolong^  rains  have  levelled  and  blighted  the  com,  and  brought 
disease  on  the  grapes :  of  the  latter  there  has  been  no  produce  this 
year.    Finally  the  prolonged  drought  of  the  summer  has  hindered 
the  beet  from  coming  to  full  maturity.     Only  for  these  obstructions* 
the  agriculture  of  Mettray  would  have  yielded  a  considerable  interest 
on  its  funded  capital ;  and  if,  despite  these  obstacles,  it  has  produced 
some  profit,  we  must  attribute  the  merit  to  the  devotedness,  to  the 
seal  of  the  agricultural  officers,  and  to  the  sound  and  wise  directions 
given  to  them  by  their  chief,    M.   Minanffouin,  who  continues  to 
justify  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  him.    What  may  assure 
you  that  these  successes  are  not  accidental,  but  that  they  result  from 
the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  has  beeen  followed,  is  the  increasing 
value  of  our  raw  produce  which  has  been 

in  1850       3l,309fr.  94c. 

1851  55,054fr.  Idc. 

1852  62,399fT.  15c 

1853  76,1 83fr.  69c. 

1854  92,787fr.  65c. 

To  render  these  numbers  in  a  true  proportion,  we  should  take 
account  no  doubt  of  the  extension  of  our  agricultural  farm,  but  it 
is  very  easy  to  judge  that  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
the  products. 


T^^  cftit  fonn  tt  eorreet*  cBtraiBto  or  t&686'  RBpFOTefB6stS9  uiv  of 
that  of  Qur  ttett  revenue  by  rec^pitulatinff  the  ameKoration»  «teoe»- 
airely  introduced  Ik  Ae  inaotagement  of  Mtottray. 

l8t.  Th^'  roads  irhkh  led  'to  the  dfflbrent  parte  of  the  firnn  haw 
b^en  re]^»^e<df :  where  half  a  load  onl^,  couM  he  formerly  draws,  we 
can  now  ffet  a  full  load  conveyed, 

'SffS.  Many  ffHda  which  were  destitute  of  a.  ctay-hottois  have  new 
b^enr  sdb^oiletf,  atiti  we  hare  remored  vast  fcumtms  oTstonea  whidi 
biihg'lftrJtlirtelett'by  our  colonists  ,  have  been.  ^Id  ftr  re|»ahr  of  the 
neignbotiHpg  roads,  or  burned  into  quick  Rme  iq  a  kiln  eonstraeled 
for  that  purpose.  [ 

Srde  We  have  coraniencedHo  drain  these  lands  which  have  suS^-  * 
ed  most  from  hunriditj ;  and  Ais  operation  is  still  contihaed  tiiojig^' 
slowly,  owin^  to  a^aq^ements  ent^r^d  into  with  the  profri^m/^ifit^ 
whom  we  are  only  tenants. 

4th.  We  have  refJastd  the  sowing  of  spring  oats  bj  colza  which 
hfis  turned  ovt  very  salisflMstory  i^produce, 

'  5th.  The  culture  of  wheat  has  been  carefully  looked  after,  it  has 
been  carefuUv  weeded,  manured  after  sprouting,  and  has  been 
coveMI  over  m  spring  with  a  ight  ooat  of  palverued  manafa  where 
the  soil  seemed  too  IjJ^bt. 

^th.  JUucerue  clover,  beet,  aud  cabbM^e^^  have  fqmiibed  provision 
f^'  our  cattle  ;  we  have  ceased  to  purchase  fodder. 
I'frtilr  ne  inass  of  manure  heaps  has  beea  fax»«aaad;   we  e^- 
l^ed  only  I2M  metres  in  1850,  whUe  in  1854,  w»  obtained  2834 
metres. 

8th.  By  the  purchase  of  guaao,  we  have  iperaas^  the  qaastity  of 
manure  necessary  for  tillage  ,  and  though  we  have  not  9«icoeeded  in 
giving  the  land*  a  complete  dressings  still  great  progreas  has  been 
made  in  this  respect. 

9tb.  The  labors  have  been  more  regularly  and  better  executed 
than  fbrmerly,  and  the  substitution  of  oxen  for  horeas*  which  ia  stiU 
but  partial,  has  been  of  advantage.  A  day's  labpur  with  oaen  comes 
enlv  to  Ifr.  80o^,  while  one  with  horses  amomta  to  9fr.  55c.  If  the 
ratio  of  work  between  these  animals  is  as  thirtv  to  forty,  the  value 
of  a  day's  work  with  the  latter  ammals  ought  to  be  merely  9fr.  86e. 
instead  of  3fr.  55o.  So  there  is  evidentiy  an  advantage  in  e^bsli* 
tuting  the  ox  for  the  horse,  to  the  limit  which  will  leave  na  the 
yokes  necessary  for  pressed  ploughings. 

tOth.  Althou^  our  dairy  presents  better  results,  we  are  fhr  fimn 
revardinff  them  as  perfectly  satisfactory.  But  with  die  aadstaacaef 
a  Swiss  dairv-maid  whose  skilful  cares  we  hi|^ly  appreciate^  with  a 
more  careful  selection  of  good  milk-maids,  with  a  reduction  in  the 
rearing  of  calves,  and  improvements  in  the  management,  we  hops 
that  this  department  will  make  a  satbfactory  progress. 

11th.  Improvements  have  been  also  introduced  in  our  piggery 
which  is  to  oe  limited  to  the  exact  number  that  can  consume  our 
buttermilk  and  the  oiikl  of  the  house :  we  have  experienced  a  lorn 
av9i^:tijue  that,  wiahtog  to  keep  a  larger  unmbar,  we  have  M  them 
with  nnacketable  produce. 

if  we  except  8  or  9  acres  left  for  the  culture  of  the  vine,  aa4  ^  • 
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al^tuttbe/ty,  and  btrf'  khdietf  giti*dfetf  6f  5  rtcre^,  ai«i  ^1  «!rei^  i«  *n- 
blroken  pasture,  tfe  r«rt  of  th*  Hgricnlfntral  ferw  of  Mettray  eiitert 
into  the  gpenefttl  ctiFtiVfttif>ti,  attid  may  lie  ^Mttd  into  foaf  seodons  j 
the  <5errealsr,  ^^^  dfbpsy  i'dot^,  and  saleaBfe  prdducfW. 

Thd  dereals  chiefly  eoosiftt  of  uritltei*  wheat  which  up  td  t%e  preu 
*tit  time,  has  yielded  flie  lAost  tfett«?n  prbdactB.  The  lamd  appears 
besir  adapted  to  ihh  pfcidiice' which  i»  iMvt  worthy  of  the  attentfotl 
of  the  cultivator.  Spring'  oafv  afe  rarely  profitable  ;  the  habitual 
di-^neatf  of  the  deAson  prevetftA  hf  froiff  throwing-  out  a  stiftcient  num- 
ber of  8teni9.  Btrt  we  have*reaflott  to  <5ongratulate  ourselves  on  the 
^ncceaa  <>f  duT  wfnfei'  oats.  Ool^a  is*  the  crop  which,  cdnjointfy  with 
the  cereals,  yields  the  most  profitable  returne.  Sd  iritlrout  letting 
ourselves  be  discc^ttfa^i}  by  thrs^yearV  fyftnre,  let  us  continue  to  oul- 
tivatef  it  Oik  a  laf^  Scale*. 

Among  tf^e  gY'een  drops;  the  trefb/il,  Ihe  ehief  cuttiiig'  of  whrch  takee 
pfftce  earfy  iu  the*  senson,  aifd  which  suffers  much  frott  the  want  ef 
spring  showers,  h«j  ttot  yet  affbrdedf  a  satisfactory  return. 

Lucertie  by  its  i^epeatedctrttingiris  exempt  from  this  incontenieace : 
however,  although  it  i^  a  fine  omftnietrt  to  the  land,  the  produce  hither- 
to has  beenr  scaut.     Mudt  we  attribute-  it  to  the  scarcity  of  manure 
used  in  it^  produdtidu,  or  are  we  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  want  of 
(fepth  rti  onr  loailf,  Atld  the  Arid  subsoil  irhich  meets  the  roots :  per- 
haps  both  causes  eofltrlbute  their  hvffuence.    A  more  carefti)  culture 
will  probably  po}nt  diH  to  xns  vih^i  we  are  to  expeet  from  this  grass 
Which  moreover  has*  as  yet  ^ven  us  the  t#ast  dts«ppointment.    if  we 
pass  to  the  roots,  we  now  come  ^ftt  to  thepotatd  which  we  cultivated 
at  an  early  period,  dri  k  large  scale  and  in  deep  soil,  and  which  has 
yielded  us  nothing^  fcut  disappointments.      These  successive  losses 
have  obliged  US  to  contract  the  extent  of  this  culture  more  and  more, 
seeking  in  the  tnarket  what  is  necessary  in  the  article  of  food,  and  at 
a  price  iUl\;rTor  to  What  we  should  lay  out  in  its  home  production. 
The  beet  and  cabbage  are  unprofitable.     If  we  could  dispense  with 
half  the  manual  lahour  which  is  necessary  to  make  a  profit  on  the 
cereals  which  follow  them,  we  would  find  that  we  would  really  have 
a  profit  of  34fr.  per  acre,  instead  of  a  loss  of  IQfr.  in  selling  them  at 
20  franca  per  millier,  (lUOOlbs.)    At  a  much  inferior  price  suoh  as 
they  produce  when  consUtiied  oy  the  cattle  (9f^.  80c.  the  price  being 
4S  fr.  ns  during  last  year),  the  loss  would  be  still  more  evident. 

We  m^j  say  the  same  with,  respect  to  oarroU  which  yield  a  good 
profit  when  sold  to  the  cavalry  at  3lfr.  60c.  the  millier,  which  in 
home  consumption  is  worth  no  more  than  l'2fr.  Unhappily,  the  quan- 
tity whlob  ean  be  §o  dieposed  of  is  very  limited :  we  cannot  extend 
thii  eiiHulne  of  ihie  root  beyond  an  acre  and  a  half. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  are  profitable  owing  to  the  little  labor  they 
require>  but  beine  set  in  bad  land  their  return  has  been  trifling. 

Under  the  title  of  marketable  produce  we  include  artichokes^ 
hemp,  mulberrv  trees,  and  madder. 

Artichokes  have  up  to  this  time,  yielded  us  considerable  profit, 
but  the  progpressive  diminution  in  their  price,  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  railroads  enlarge  the  Paris  market,  prevents  ns  from  extending 
their  culture  beyond  the  two  acres  allotted  for  them. 
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Homp  has  not  been  cnltiYatad  with  us  ezo^ton  trial,  and  inaknr 
groand ;  but  its  success,  and  the  use  we  can  make  of  it*  with  oar- 
selvesy  encourage  us  to  extend  its  culture  on  a  smtable  soil. 

Our  essays  in  the  rearing  of  silk  worms,  made  on  a  smaQ  scale, 
and  within  the  limit  of  the  quanrtitj  of  leares  produced,  hare  wot- 
oeeded  so  well  as  to  induce  us  to  enlarge  oar  mnlber^  plantatioas, 
which  being  subject  to  skilful  pruning,  are  easily  distingmslied  from 
the  bushy  looking  mulberry  trees  of  the  country. 

Although  the  madder  1ms  sold  well  and  is  of  good  quali^,  we 
have  not  closed  its  account  to  a  profit.  It  has  shared  the  fate  of  oor 
other  crops,  owing  (as  in  the  other  instances)  to  want  of  d^di  in 
the  soil,  and  to  drought  daring  summer. 

Nothing  can  prove  better  than  what  we  hare  said,  the  diffieul^  of 
judging  of  the  qualities  of  land,  and  of  fixing  on  the  kind  of  tilugt 
which  will  answer  it  best,  jparticularly  when  motires  of  eeooonj 
mix  with  the  agricultural  views,  thus  greatly  complicating  the 
question.  This  question  has  been  broached  at  Mettray,  bnt  it  ts  onlj 
proper  to  observe  that  we  have  often  changed  our  mode  of  opera- 
tions, up  to  the  moment  when  the  selection  of  M.  Minangomn  ia* 
trodttced  perfection  in  practice,  united  to  thorough  agricoltval 
knowledge,  which  were  wanting  to  his  predecessors,  and  which 
alone  can  lead  to  success.  Now  the  line  we  ooght  to  follow  ii 
fixed,  and  when  we  depart  from  it,  it  will  be  wiui  the  ooovictioB 
that  our  shortcomings  in  farming  will  be  more  than  compensated  hj 
the  advfmtages  of  employing  our  young  hands,  and  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  reducing  our  operations  to  a  state  of  nmplicity,  which 
might  suit  a  sim^e  farmer,  but  which  would  not  afford  the  neoes- 
sitv  of  recognising^  the  benevolent  sup{K>rt  of  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, by  remaininff  above  all,  an  Agricultural  School. 

The  *  Parent  Society  *  maj  now  congratulate  itself  oa  the  stats 
i>f  its  farm,  a  state  which  is  a  happy  presage  of  that  to  which  it 
may  hereafter  attain. 

Ctx.  db  OAsrA&nr. 


We  beg  the  attention  of  all  oar  readers  to  the  following 
most  able  and  important  letter,  addressed  by  the  Eecorder  of 
Birmingham,  to  Mr.  Adderley,  on  the  Tick^^Mea?e  ques- 
tion:— 

ffetUk  Bouse,  St^tmh 

Febnuary  aOlA,  IS56. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  read  your  remarks  on  my  late  Charge  with  great  intersst, 
and  in  many,  perhaps  in  a  majority  of  them,  considers  as  insulated 
propositions,  1  entirely  concur. •  Thus,  the  field  of  controversy  is 
materially  abridged,  and  the  points  of  difference  may,  1  trust,  be 
disposed  of  without  my  trespassing  too  much  on  your  patience. 

•  *■  Punishment  is  not  Education."— Parker  and  Son,  West  Stnmd. 
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It  may  wear  the  appearance  of  pedantry  or  formalism,  to  begin 
b^  reminding  you  that  the  ultimate  object  of  all  punishment  is  the 
diminution  of  crime  to  the  lowest  attainable  point ;  but  experience 
has  convinced  me  that  such  a  precaution  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Thitf  definition  is  the  compass  by  which  the  argument  must  ever  be 
g^utded,  and  to  which  the  eye  of  the  pilot  must  perpetually  recur. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  proposition  is  so  obviously  true,  that  the 
mind  admits  it  and  forgets  it  almost  in  the  same  instant,  although  if 
steadily  kept  in  remembrance,  nine-tenths  of  the  differences  which 
perplex  the  controversy  would  adjust  themselves. 

You  maintain  that  we  must  rely  on  the  deterrent  principle  ;  you 
believe  that  punishments  must  be  'short  and  sharp;'  and  you  are 
of  opinion  that  if  the  pain  were  exhibited,  as  the  apothecaries  term 
it,  in  homceopathic  doses,  with  repetitions  quantum  suffi,  this  remculy, 
from  which  the  world  has  expected  so  much  and  reaped  so  little, 
might  yet  accomplish  the  desired  object  without  the  aid  of  long 
trailing,  which  implies  a  long  detention.  The  deterrent  principle 
captivates  the  mind  upon  its  mere  enunciation,  consequently  I  am 
not  surprised  that  it  should  have  laid  such  fast  hold  on  public 
favour  in  all  ages.  The  maxim,  ntetus  ad  omnes,  pcena  ad  paucos, 
commends  itself  as  a  most  specious  offer.  Tt  proposes  by  acting  on 
a  few  to  influence  all,  confining  acute  suffering  to  those  few,  and 
only  producing  on  the  multitude  a  wholesome  dread  of  incurring  a 
like  penaltv.  Such  an  offer  at  once  engages  our  kindly  feelings, 
and  fidls  m  with  our  admiration  of  powerful  effects  produced  by 
slight  causes.  That  every  stroke  on  the  shoulders  of  a  thief  should 
scare  thousands  of  outstretched  fingers  from  diving  into  honest 
men's  pockets,  and  save  the  owners  of  those  fingers  from  pain  and 
disgrace,  would  be  a  state  of  thinprs  very  agreeable  to  contemplate, 
if  we  could  forget  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  only  a  creation  of 
the  fancy.  Deterrents  have  a  certain  degree  of  power  beyond  all 
doubt;  and  that  the  power,  such  as  it  exists,  b  of  the  kind  indicated 
by  the  maxim  is  ali^o  freely  admitted.  But  each  expedient  which 
that  maxim  suggests  has  been  tried  in  every  possible  form  ;  and  the 
state  of  crime  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  abundantly  supports 
me  in  asserting  that  deterrents,  however  used,  whether  in  large  or 
small  doses,  whether  at  once  or  with  repetitions  extended  over 
a  long  period,  are  but  weak  agents,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  for 
an  efHcacious  repression  of  crime. 

Perhaps  a  succinct  examination  of  the  causes  which  produce 
this  debility  will  disclose  reasons  why  we  must  not  hope  to  accom- 
plish very  much  in  our  attempts  to  increase  their  efficiency.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  every  offence  drew  down  inevitable  punishment,  and 
if  the  penalty  followed  quickly  upon  its  commission,  the  deterrent 
principle  would  be  vindicated  by  perfect  success.  Crime,  although 
it  can  never  be  extinguished,  would,  at  least,  be  so.  oiuch  reduced, 
as  to  be  no  longer  a  cause  of  public  anxiety.  Offences  would  be 
infrequent,  and  punishments  might  be  slight.  If,  for  instance,  a 
thief  knew  that  his  plunder  wbuld  to  a  certainty  be  taken  from  him 
in  every  instance,  the  forfeiture  of  his  time  and  labour  would  be 
almost  of   itself  sufficient  punishment;    sufficient  to   prevent   his 
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repeating  his  offence,  and  hufficient  to  deter  others  from  < 
in  so  futile  an  enterprise  as  theft  would  then  become  Bat  tlul 
how  are  we  to  ensure  certainty  of  detection  ?  Have  we  made  uj 
near  approach  to  it  ?  Is  not  the  existence  of  a  professional  class  of 
thieves,  conclusive  evidence  that  the  proportion  of  detection  to 
offences  must  be  small  indeed  ?  Bearmg  in  mind  thd  low  price 
which  the  thief  obtains  for  his  olunder,  as  compared  with  its  vilne 
to  the  rightful  owner,  it  will  oe  evident  that  every  person  wbo 
maintains  himself  by  theft  must  daily  exercise  his  calling  ;  and  a$ 
his  term  of  impunity  often  extends  over  many  years,  we  can  hare 
no  doubt  that  he  looks  upon  detection  as  a  tradesman  looks  upon  i 
bad  debt,  namely,  as  a  misfortune  incident  to  his  occupation.  Tbt 
lesson  which  he  draws  from  it  is  also  identical  with  that  learnt  bj 
the  tradesman,  namely,  to  exercise  greater  watchfulness  for  the 
future.  Now  this  being  the  well-known  state  of  the  facts,  why  ire 
we  to  be  surprised  at  the  existing  pressure  of  crime  upon  society  ? 
And  why  are  we,  so  Ion?  as  we  build  our  faith  on  deterrentS|  to 
indulge  in  hopes  that  the  niture  will  differ  from  the  past  ? 

In  disregarding  the  chances  against  him,  and  in  fixing  his  attention 
on    those  which  are  in  his  favour,  especially  when  the  latter  oat. 
number  the  former,  does  not  the  thief  act  in  conformity  with  a  hw 
of  the  mind  influencing  all  around  him?    Nay,  even  when  the 
chances  are  against  them,  a  very  large  class  of  the  community,  sack 
are  the  gambling  propensities  of  mankind,  are  willing  to  iocnr 
enormous  risks.     Lotteries  flourish   in  all  countries  in  which  thet 
are  not  prohibited ;  and  yet  the  adventurer  knows  full  well  that  if 
he  were  to  buy  all  the  tickets,  and  consequently  secure  all  the  prizes, 
he  would  nevertheless  be  a  great  loser.     When  Beccaria  and  bis 
followers  magnified  the  value  of  certainty  as  contrasted  with  severitr, 
they  did  well.     But  the  fatal  defect  m  their  argument  is  their 
assumption,  that  certainty  is  attainable ;  shutting  tneir  eyes  as  the; 
did,  and  still  do,  to  the  incontrovertible  fact,  that  while  in  no  age  or 
country  has  it  yet  been  secured,  every  addition  to  our  numbers  and 
our  wealth,  and  every  step  of  our  progress  in  the  arts,  create  Dev 
temptations  to  crime,  and  new  facihties  for  its  commission.    Thti 
they  also  furnish  additional  means  of  repression  is  not  denied ;  bat 
on  the  whole,  our  approaches  towards  certainty  of  detection,  if 
indeed,  we  are  moving  towards  that  point,  are  too  slow  to  g\je  anj 
reasonable  hope  that  it  will  be  attained,  even  in  the  most  distant 
future,  while  it  is  quite  clear  that  for  idl  present  purposes  it  must 
be  put  entirely  out  of  calculation.     But  certainty,  even  if  attainable, 
would  be  insufficient  unless  accompanied  by  proximity.    Indeed, 
oertiunty  is  attained  in  one  sense.     Every  thief  is  conscious  tba/ 
sooner  or  later  he  must  come  under  the  grasp  of  the  law,  and  that 
although  he  will  be  mercifully  dealt  with  at  first,  yet  in  the  end,  lua 
punishment  will  be  severe.     Still,  he  is  not  prevented  from  rtianmg 
his  course  of  guilt.     And  here,  i^un,  he  follows  the  example  of  bb 
betters.     The  drunkard  is  painfully  conscious  that  destruction  is 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  vice,  and  yet  be  cannot  refhio 
from  his  bottle. 

This  habit  of  disregarding  consequences,  not  immediate,  wasafev 
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years  a|^o  brought  to  my  mind  with  ffreat  force.  I  happened  to 
visit  a  Cornish  tin-mine,  and  inspected  the  various  operations  per- 
forraed  upon  the  ore.  Some  of  these  were  carried  on  in  the  open 
air  with  the  spade,  and  were,  like  agricultural  employment,  which 
they  much  resembled,  very  favourable  to  health.  Other  operations 
were  conducted  in  buildings  furnished  with  stov^  burning  fiercely. 
These  emitted  fumes  which  I  found  it  difficult  to  endure,  even  for 
the  few  moments  of  my  stay.  On  enquiry,  I  discovered  that  the 
painful  sensations  which  I  had  experienced,  arose  from  the  presence 
of  arsenic  disengaged  from  the  ore,  by  the  process  ^oing  forwards 
in  the  stoves.  The  workmen  exposed  to  these  deleterious  exhalations 
are,  as  may  be  expected,  very  short-lived,  few  attaining  the  age  of 
fort  J.  On  comparing  the  wages  earned  by  the  labourers  at  the 
stoves,  with  those  engaged  in  the  open  air,  1  found  that  the  differ- 
ence is  only  half-a  crown  per  week.  For  this  miserable  bribe 
does  the  victim  incur  the  penalty  of  a  certain  and  early  death  ! 

Let  me  relieve  for  a  moment  the  dryness  of  this  discussion  with  an 
extract  from  an  article  by  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  in  the  "  Quarterly 
Review,"  on  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  Sahnonia  : — 

'*We  happen  to  recollect  an  anecdote,  indicative  of  the  passionate 
hold  which  the  sport  of  angling  maintains  over  the  minds  of  some 
individuals,  with  whatever  risk  it  may  be  accompanied.  It  is  now  a 
great  many  years  since  we  met  in  fishing  quarters,  the  very  pleasing 
and  accomplished  gentleman,  then  engaged  in  his  medical  studies, 
from  whom  we  heard  the  story. 

In  a  former  fishing  excursion,  such  as  that  in  which  he  was 
engaged  at  the  time,  our  friend  had  observed  a  follower  of  the  same 
sport,  holding  his  course  down  the  very  midst  of  the  small  river  ; 
and  the  angler  in  question,  wjis  a  *  noticeable  man.*  He  was  of 
uncommon  stature — a  large  and  portly  figure,  brandishing  with  both 
hands  a  rod  which  commanded  the  stream  on  either  side, — while 
being  immersed  to  the  waist,  his  *  fair  round  belly  '  seemed  to  pro- 
ject like  a  dark  rock  when  in  the  shallow  water,  and  in  the  deep 
current  to  xest  and  float  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  like  the  hull 
of  some  rich  argosy. 

Our  friend  could  not  help  looking  back,  more  than  once,  at  this 

singular  figure,   until   he  suddenly   observed  the   angler   quit  the 

stream,  get  out  upon  the  bank,  and  hasten  towards  him  with  shouts, 

which  seemed  a  signal  of  distress.    On  his  closer  approach,  our 

medical  friend  observed  that  the  countenance  of  the  fisherman, 

naturally  bluff  and  jollv,  and  not  unfitted  to  correspond  with  the 

height  of  his  stature  and  importance  of  his  paunch,  seemed  disordered 

and  convulsed  with  ^ain.     He  begged  earnestly  to  know  if  our  ac* 

quuntance   had  in  his  basket  a  tifask   with   spirits   of  any  kind, 

complaining,  at  the  same  time,  of  an  attack  of  cramp  in  the  stomach, 

which  eave  him  intolerable  agony.    This  was  supplied  with  all  the 

benevolence  which  should  subsist  between  brothers  of  the  angle, 

according  to  the  instructions  of  their  patriarch,  Isaak   Walton. 

When  the  tall  fisherman  had  experienced  the  relief  which  the  cordial 

drop  afforded,  our  informer  told  him  his  profession,  and  enquired 

whether  these    attacks  were    frequent,    and   whether  they    were 
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const! tational.  <  Very  frequent,*  answered  the  lusty  edition  of 
Piscator^  '  and,  I  am  afraid,  rooted  in  mj  system.'  *  Id  (hat  ctse, 
Sir/  replied  my  friend,  '  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  fishing,  or  at 
least  wading  while  you  fish,  is  the  most  dangerous  amusement  m 
can  select  for  yourself.'  *  I  know  it,*  said  the  poor  patient  dejectedlj. 
*  Assure  yourself,*  pursued  the  physician,  *  that  ;f our  very  life 
depends  upon  your  forbearing  to  pursue  your  sport  in  the  manner 
you  do.'  The  intelligence  seemed  nothine  new  to  our  forlorn  angler. 
•I  know  it.  Sir;*  he  said,  'I  have  been  told  so  by  the  best  of 
doctors  ;  but,*  he  added  with  an  air  of  stoical  yet  rueful  resignatioB. 
that  might  have  graced  a  man  who  sacrificed  life  to  some  migfatT 
duty,  *  Heaven's  will  be  done  I  I  cannot  live  without  fishing,  and 
without  wadinff  I  can  never  catch  a  fin.'  So  saying,  the  giant 
thanked  his  adviser,  went  back  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his  rod, 
and  was  seen  a  few  minutes  afterwards  bowel-deep  in  the  stream. 

Our  friend  had  the  curiosity  to  enquire  after  the  name  and  con. 
dition  of  this  devoted  angler,  to  whom  life  was  nothing  without 
wading  waist  deep  after  trouts.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  be  saf 
his  death  announced  by  the  newspapers.  He  was  found  dead  on 
the  banks  of  his  favourite  stream. '*^5c</</>  Workt,  1835,  v.  zx. 

Here  the  prescription  of  *  short  and  sharp '  bad  a  fair  trial,  the 
doses  being  repeated  until  death,   an  event  which  interferes  with 
so  much  medical  treatment  of  the  most  brilliant  promise.     In  thij 
case  the  deterrent  principle  had  an  advant^e  which  you  cannot 
command.     Not  only  was  the  immediate  pain  intolerable,  but  it 
was  known  by  the  offender  to  be  a  solemn  warning  that  unless  he 
altered  his  course  of  life,  capital  punishment  would  quickly  terminate 
his   career.     It  will  not  do  to  say  that  this  is  an  exceptional  ca>& 
The  criminal  class   is   itself  an  exception,  and  is  in  the  main  com- 
posed   of  individuals   who,   from   want  of  good  training,  are  not 
amenable  to  the  restraints  which  are  found  sufficient  to  keep  the 
bulk  of  society  within  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  the  law.    Again, 
it  would   be  conceding  too  much  to  admit  that  the  instances  to 
which  1  have  called  your  attention  are  exceptions.     As  in  the  czse 
of  the  tinners,  large  bodies  of  working  men  may  be  found,  who,  with 
their  eyes  open,  encounter,  not  the  risk,  but  the  certainty,  of  earlj 
death.     Take  the  trade  of  needle  making,  as  it  existed  some  years 
ago  at  Bedditch,   within  a  few  miles   of  your  own  residence.    The 
workman  knew   by   unerring  symptoms   when  his  short  life  was 
drawing  to  its  close,  and  if  his  friends  ventured  upon  soothiog  bJm 
with   hopes   of  recovery,   he  resented  all  such  delusions  as  a  cruel 
mockery,  yielding  himself  to  his  fate  as  to  an  evil  foreseen  and  not 
to  be  avoided.     The  gilders  of  Birmingham  were  formerly  under 
the  same  irrevocable  sentence,  and  many  other  artisans  were  subject 
to  a  like  doom  ;  nor  is  it  immaterial  to  remark  that  when  any  inven- 
tion has   been   made,  having  for  its  object  to  relieve  the  men  from 
danger,  it  has  frequently  been  very  ill  received  by  them,  because  it 
imposed  some  small  trouble  or  inconvenience  on  the  workman,  or 
led   him  to   fear   that  his   danger   being  reduced  his  wages  wouM 
undergo  a  similar   change;  so   inexorable  is   the   tyranny  of  the 
present  over  the  highest  interests  of  the  future ! 
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It  must  not  be  objected  in  favor  of  deterrents  that  criminals  will 
undergo  the  sufferings  of  shame  in  addition  to  corporal  or  pecuniary 
penalties.  ,  Doubtlessi  by  expulsion  from  the  honest  part  of  society, 
such  as  were  ever  members  of  that  class  suffer  much,  but  that  suf- 
fering comes  too  late.  They  have  calculated  on  escaping  detection, 
and  have  been  deceived,  or  as  they  call  it  '  unfortunate' ;  and  once 
enrolled  in  the  criminal  class,  their  sense  of  shame  becomes  inverted. 
Disgrace  then  attaches  not  to  dishonesty,  but  to  want  of  skill  in  their 
avocation,  and  to  repentance  under  suffering ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  same  emotion  which  at  one  period  presents  obstacles  to  their  fall, 
afterwards  becomes  a  serious  impediment  to  their  restoration. 

The  absence  then,  either  of  certainty  or  proximity,  will  so  far 
weaken  deterrent  action  as  abundantly  to  account  for  its  ineflSciencv ; 
but  in  the  case  of  criminals  we  have,  and  I  fear  must  ever  have,  the 
two  causes  of  uncertainty  and  delay  operating  in  combination,  and, 
consequently,  with  multiplied  force  ;  if  so,  is  it  not  hopeless  to  put 
faith  in  deterrents  t 

In  early  times  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  want  of  certainty 
and  proximity  might  be  supplied  by  increasing  the  severity  of  punish- 
ments. But  this  expectation  was  quickly  found  to  be  fallacious. 
More  than  220U  years  ago  this  question  was  set  at  re!^t  in  the  minds 
of  the  observant  and  reflective  Greeks.  The  speech  which  Thucydides 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Diodotus,  in  the  debate  on  the  revocation  of 
the  decree  of  extermination  against  the  men  of  Mytilene,  shows  that 
the  vanity  of  this  expedient  was  no  sc-cret  at  Athens,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  world  from  those  times  to  the  present  has  borne 
uniform  testimony  to  the  same  effect.*  1  need  not,  however,  urge 
this  truth  upon  you,  who  freely  admit  it.  1  will  content  myself  wjth 
observing  that  the  crime  of  forgery  was  never  so  rife  as*  when  it  was 
a  capital  offence,  and  when  the  Crown  was  far  more  inexorable 
towards  forgers  than  it  is  now  towards  murderers. 

But  to  you  it  appears  that  the  salutary  consv>.|ucnc-f's  which  ag. 
gravated  severity  has  failed  to  produce,  will  follow  upon  a  milder 
infliction  frequently  repeated.  Whether  pain  concentrated  or  pain 
distributed  strikes  more  fear  into  the  criminal,  is  a  questitm  which 
1  will  not  take  up  your  time  in  discubsing,  because  it  appears  to  me 
beside  the  mark.  That  by  either  process  the  mind  of  the  sufferer 
may  be  filled  with  anguish,  and  his  body  racked  with  torture,  that 
he  may,  in  his  moments  of  suffering,  deplore  his  folly  in  having  sub- 
jected himself  to  such  appalling  visitations,  that  his  resolutions  to 
avoid  them  for  the  future  may  be  sincere  and  as  strong  as  his  mental 
constitution  will  permit,  I  make  no  doubt.  But  of  this  I  am  equally 
assured,  that  if  you  send  him  forth  into  the  world  without  habits  of 
industry,  and  without  the  power  of  self-government,  to  encounter 
the  awful  difficulties  which  stand  m  the  way  of  every  man  who  has 
lost  caste,  and  is  struggling  to  recover  his  position,  you  embark  him 
on  a  hopeless  enterprise.  Not  that  he  is  ignorant  ot  the  fatal  vortex 
towards  which  he  is  irresistibly  drawn, — not  that  he  underrates  the 
agony  which  is  in  store  for  him  ;  but  his  necessities  are  instant,  and 

*  Book  iii.  cap.  46. 
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the  penalty  is  at  some  distance.  The  contest  is  between  his  presfst 
and  his  future  self.  And  with  the  members  of  bis  uabappjeUssthc 
future  self  is  as  certain  to  be  sacrificed  as  if  it  were  the  self  of  aa- 
other  being. 

And  this  brings  rae  to  what  I  must  consider  the  fallacy  which  hu 
misled  you,  in  common  with  all  the  votaries  of  the  deterrent  prisd- 
ple«  You  assume  that  the  deterrent  force  of  a  puniahment  will  in- 
.  crease  in  proportion  to  the  pungency  of  the  infliction :  and  you  would 
be  right  if  you  had  any  means  of  stereotyping  the  state  of  mind  i& 
which  the  criminal  finds  himself  at  the  moment  of  suffering,  fiat 
that  is  just  where  all  your  predecessors  have  failed,  and  where  joa 
must  fail,  because  the  change  which  you  propose,  if  it  were  a  nov^tj, 
which  it  is  not,  leaves  the  defect  in  the  deterrent  principle  untouched. 
For  the  criminal  under  deterrent  action  the  line*  '  Wax  to  receive 
and  marble  to  retain,'  must  be  reversed*  However  deep  may  be  tbt 
impression,  it  quickly  wears  away. 

Thus  then  the  school  of  criminal  jurists,  to  which  I  belong,  han 
not  deserted  received  opinions  on  light  grounds,  or  sought  lor  oev 
principles  until  the  failure  of  the  old  ones  for  the  production  of 
good  practical  results  had  been  demonstrated  by  centuries  of  expe- 
riment, varied  until  the  wit  of  man  had  exhausted  all  the  poasi- 
bilities  of  permutation.  What  course  then  remained  for  choice? 
None  within  the  scope  of  my  imagination,  save  two.  First,  sadi 
treatment  as  incapacitates  the  criminal  from  the  commissioo  of 
offences,  leaving  at  the  same  time  his  appetites  and  passions  unsub- 
dued, and  his  desires  unchanged ;  or,  secondly,  a  treatment  wbiei 
has  for  its  object  to  reform  him,  by  leading  him  to  yearn  after  good 
instead  of  evil,  and  by  so  training  his  habits  as  that  be  shall  be  able 
to  give  effect  to  his  new  aspirations. 

We  are  reduced,  in  short,  to  .IneapacUation  or  to  ReformaiiaiL 
Both  these  expedients,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  of  very  humble  pre- 
tensions, when  contrasted  with  the  ambitious  aims  of  deterrent 
punishment.  Incapacitation  limits  itself  to  preventing  the  criminal 
nrom  repeating  his  offence,  either  for  a  time,  as  when  imprisonmeDt 
is  employed,  or  for  ever,  as  by  the  infliction  of  death.  But  as  we 
are  in  no  wise  friendly  to  capital  punishment,  we  would  only  use  in- 
capacitation as  furnishing  the  opportunity  for  exercising  reformatory 
action  on  the  criminal,  or  in  extreme  cases,  for  withholding  from 
society  one  who  has  resisted  all  endeavours  to  improve  him.  Bat 
although  we  administer  pain  with  a  reformatory  object,  yet  we  is- 
cidentally  obtain  the  advantage  of  whatever  deterrent  defect  belongs 
to  that  pain,  because  it  is  clear  that  the  patient  is  deterred,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  with  which  the  pain  is  inflicted,  but  accor- 
ding to  the  amount  of  the  pain  itself.  Now  reformation  implies  s 
long  detention, — a  protracted  struggle, — and  many  a  disappointment 
before  the  goal  is  reached.  Indeed,  one  of  the  grounds  of  jfoor 
objection  to  reformatory  treatment  is  (if  I  have  not  mistaken  your 
meaning),  that  from  its  extensive  duration,  it  exceeds  all  just  measure 
of  severity.  Let  me  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  jour 
censure  is  just.  Surely  then,  reformatory  treatment  cannot  be 
objected  to  as  wanting  in  a  copious  infusion  of  the  deterrent  prioci- 
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p\e,  and  consequently  to  compare  or  contrast  reformatory  and  de- 
terrent punishment  must  be  illogical.  For  although  we  find  deterrent 
punijihments  are  too  often  not  reformatory,  reformatory  punishments 
must  of  necessity  be  deterrent,  and  thus  the  latter  scheme  combines 
the  Skdvantages  of  both  systems. 

Bat  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  cease  to  consider  what  you  term  a 
reformatory  education  as  visiting  the  criminal  with  ezcessiire  punish- 
ment when  you  call  to  mind  that,  while  enduring  it,  he  is  not  merely 
expiating  an  offence^  but  at  the  same  time  receiving  an  inestimable 
benefit ;  for  you,  I  am  sure,  will  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  reforma- 
tion  is  the  greatest  good  to  which  the  criminal  can  possibly  aspire, 
and  that  riches,  titles,  power,  or  any,  or  all  the  objects  of  earthly 
ambition,  ought  to  be  as  nothing  in  his  mind  in  comparison  with 
what  we  are  doing  our  best  to  enable  htm  to  achieve. 

Our  first  expedient  in  reformation  is,  you  know,  to  induce  the 
criminal  to  labour,  until  the  habit  of  industry  is  well  formed.     Tet 
although  this  may  be  justly  called  our  main  expedient,  it  is  far  fVom 
being  our  only  one ;  since  the  habit  of  industry,  without  the  power 
of  self-government,  would  be  insufficient  to  preserve  the  prisoner 
when  at  large  from  falling  a  prey  to  temptation.     But  his  mdustry 
may  be  made  to  supply  a  tuna,  which  will  enable  us  to  train  him  in 
the  art  of  self-government.     Let  all  fines  for  misconduct,  either  of  a 
positive  or  a  negative  description,  be  paid  out  of  this  fund.     As  he 
advances  in  the  work  of  reformation,   relax  gradually  the  various 
restraints  which  are  imposed  upon  prisoners.     At  first  he  will  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  separation  from  his  fellow  sufferers,  and  cannot 
there  exercise  many  of  the  social  duties.     Still  he  may  do  much 
towards  the  acquirement  of  self-control.     Let  him  have  a  certaiti 
limited  command  over  the  produce  of  his  industry,  which  he  may 
at  his  own  option  expend  for  the  purchase  of  indulgences,  or  retain 
to  accelerate  the  moment  of  liberation.     If  he  snatch  immediate 
gratification  at  the  exnence  of  increased  length  of  imprisonment,  it 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  his  power  of  self-control  is  inadequate  to 
protect  him  from  the  temptations  which  he  will  have  to  encounter 
on  going  back  into  the  world.     But  when  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  their  minds  are  turned  into  a  right  direction,  however 
feeble  may  be  their  power  of  acting  on  their  convictions,  let  a  small 
class  of  such  prisoners  be  permitted  to  associate  together.     Let  the 
little  band  be  under  pecuniary  liability  for  the  offences  of  each,  or  in 
other  words,  let  the  fines  be  paid  out  of  a  eommon  stock.     Thus  the 
prisoner  will  find  himself  exposed  to  new  dangers,  new  temptations, 
called  upon  for  the  fulfilment  of  new  duties,  allof  infinite  importance, 
and  his  powers  of  self-government  will  be  elicited  to  an  extent  for 
which  solitude  furnished  no  scope.     So  again,  if  the  little  com- 
munity, by  quarrels,  by  supporting  each  other  in  misconduct^  or  by 
relaxing  in  any  way  the  efforts  of  each  member  towards  reformation, 
showed  that  toe  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed  had  been  brought 
out  of  a  state  of  separation  before  they  were  prepared  to  live  together 
with  profit^  it  should  be  broken  up,  and  each  prisoner  must  recom- 
mence in  solitude  the  labours  of  self-improvement. 
By  these  and  similar  means,  many  of  which  are  not  mere  specula- 
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tions,  but  have  been  reduced  to  practice,  the  prisoner  might  he  to 
gradually  released  from  one  restraint  afler  another,  as  tu  make  the 
step  to  perfect  liberty  a  far  less  change  than  it  is  now.*  For  initmct, 
one  stage  might  be  to  remove  him  from  a  prison,  strictly  so  eaDcd, 
to  some  building  not  surrounded  by  walls  ;  to  let  him  know  that  he 
was  under  no  physical  restraint,  hut  that  if  he  absconded  he  would, 
upon  his  apprehension,  be  brought  back  and  consigned  again  to  tk 
gaol,  to  recommence  the  toilsome  journey  towards  freedom.  Here 
is  a  new  temptation  to  resist,  the  power  of  which  it  ta  almost  im' 
possible  for  any  one  who  has  never  endured  the  tedium  of  a  prison 
life  adequately  to  conceive.  Being  some  years  ago  at  Florence,  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Signor  Salvagnoli,  the  head  of  the  Tuscae 
bar,  a  gentleman  who,  having  been  a  Minister  of  State  during  the 
revolution  of  1848,  found  himself  when  the  old  order  of  things  wu 
restored,  consigned  to  a  fortress,  in  which  he  was  detained  for  i 
period  of  some  months.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  enquiring  from 
him,  as  I  had  done  from  others,  whether  he  found  the  privatioa  of 
liberty  more  or  less  painful  than  he  had  anticipated.  He,  likt 
others,  told  me  that  ne  found  imprisonment  irksome  to  the  last 
degree,  and  that  when  he  regained  his  freedom  he  spent  his  wbolr 
time  for  some  days  in  roaming  about,  changing  his  route  almoit 
at  every  moment  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  not  compelled  to 
observe  any  prescribed  course.  *  JuvtU  irtt,  he  repeated  to  hinuti/ 
again  and  again,  every  time  striking  into  a  new  path. 

To  overcome  the  temptation  to  wander  at.  large,  revisit  old  scenes 
and  old  companions,  and  more  than  all,  indulge  in  his  old  gratifies- 
tionSy  would  indeed  be  a  great  lesson  in  self-government,  and  farnbh 
a  most  valuable  test  that  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner,  so  far  as  it 
had  proceeded,  was  genuine  and  substantial.  The  next  stage  voi^i 
be  employment  upon  public  works,  at  wages  below  the  ordinary 
standard,  but  which  employment  would,  after  a  time,  entitle  the  pn- 
soner  to  a  Ticket  of  Leave  of  the  very  best  kind,  because  \i  wotild 
be  a  certificate  of  character.  I  would  then  place  the  prisoner  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  member  of  a  SocieU  de  Patron&ge,  such  as 
France  has  long  possessed,  and  such  as  I  trust  England  will  not  be 
long  without 

By  the  aid  of  such  a  society,  prisoners  who  had  gone  throagb  the 
ordeal  which  I  have  thus  indicated,  would  be  placed  in  reputable  em- 
ployment, and  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  guarded  from  the  snares 
which  beset  the  liberated  convict.  Meanwhile  the  liability  to  re- 
committal would  still  hang  over  him,  at  least  for  some  years,  and 
must,  if  duly  exercised,  operate  as  a  check,  not  only  upon  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  but  upon  the  formation  of  habits  and  associations 
which  lead  to  crime.  The  warning  now  endorsed  upon  the  back  of 
. — I — — . 

•  See  Captain  Maconochie's  pamphlet,  just  published,  entitled  "  Prison 
Discipline."  Harrison,  Pall  Mall.  1856.  See  aleo,  '•  A  Visit  to  ihe 
Great  Prison  at  Munich,*'  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Townsend,  in  the  ZotfT, 
for  January,  1856.— Hall,  Paternoster  Kow.  If  I  had  seen  this  article 
before  1  vrote  this  Letter,  I  should  have  made  frequent  reference  to  it 
in  support  of  my  suggestions. 
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each  Ticket  of  Leave  would  then  become  a  truth ;  and  the  holder, 
if  found  without  visible  means  of  hubsistence,  or  associating  with  per- 
sons of  bad  character,  would  be  held  to  have  fallen  into  dangerous 
oourses,  and  would  be  considered  as  about  to  relapse,  and  his  licence 
to  remun  at  large  would  be  revoked. 

The  distinction  between  a  good  prisoner  and  a  good  man  is'well 
established  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  habits  of 
convicts.  It  is  generally  referred  to  hypocrisy.  The  good  prisoner 
who^  upon  his  release,  turns  out  a  bad  member  of  society,  is  held  to 
have  been  playing  a  part ;  and  too  often  the  imputation  is  well  found- 
ed. But  it  quite  as  frequently  occurs  that  the  relapse  of  the  un- 
happy individual  is  caused  by  his  finding  himself  forced  upon  assum- 
ing tlie  reins  of  self-government,  whei^  his  prison  training  has  not 
only  not  qualified  him  for  the  task^  but  has  thrown  into  disuse  what- 
ever power  of  this  kind  he  may  have  taken  with  him  into  the  gaol. 

It  is  true  all  this  is  education, — education,  as  I  submit,  of  the  very 
best  kind.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  not  object  to  the  State  affording 
education  to  the  criminal,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  benefit  to 
the  individual  is  productive  of  some  injury  to  the  communitv.  Now, 
any  such  evil  could  only  accrue  if  this  education  really  >»eakened  the 
corrective  or  the  deterrent  effect  of  punishment ;  but  if  the  foregoing 
arguments  are  valid,  the  corrective  effect  of  punishment  is  largely 
augmented,  or  indeed  it  may  bs  said,  altogether  created,  by  this  edu- 
cational training ;  while,  having  regard  to  the  vicissitudes  of  progress 
and  retrogression  which  the  prisoner  must  necessarily  undergo,  and 
'Which  will  not  only  be  severe  but  of  long  continuance,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  their  impression  on  his  mind  will  be  greater  than 
that  produced  by  any  process  of  *  short  and  sharp  ;'  as  it  will  also  be 
on  that  of  the  class,  on  whom  whatever  he  may  suffer  is  likely  to  have 
the  greatest  influence  by  way  of  deterrent.  Sharp,  such  treatment 
cannot  fail  to  be,  and  it  will  not  only  be  sharp  but  long. 

I  now  address  mvself  to  your  objections.  You  appear  to  have  no 
confidence  in  the  labour  test,  and  instances,  you  say,  have  been  found, 
in  which  prisoners,  evincing  much  power  of  labour  while  in  prison, 
have  abjured  all  honest  industry  from  the  moment  of  their  discharge. 
Doubtless  industry,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  not  of  itself  reformation. 
The  habit  of  labour,  however,  removes  one  great  difficulty.  It  en- 
dows its  possessor  with  the  faculty  of  self-maintenance,  although  it 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  prevent  relapse  if  unallied  with  the  fa- 
culty of  self-government.  Thus  the  high  value  which  we  set  upon 
industry,  is  not  merely  because  it  enables  the  individual  honestly  to 
maintain  himself  if  he  be  so  disposed,  but  also  because  those  who 
have  the  control  of  his  prison  life,  may  avail  themselves  of  that  in- 
dustry, as  a  means  by  which  he  may  be  taught  to  govern  himself. 
Again,  J  think  this  education  may  be  defended  on  your  own  princi^ 
pies.  Not  only  do  you  urge  by  precept,  with  all  the  power  derived 
from  your  talents  and  your  high  position,  and  also  by  your  munificent 
example,  the  duty  of  educating  the  young,  but  you  seem  disposed  to 
go  to  the  lesgth  of  denying  the  right  of  the  State  to  punish  juvenile 
offenders  whom  it  has  not  guarded  from  ruin  by  proper  training. 
If,  however,  that  notion  be  well-founded^  when  does  the  right  of  tho 
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State  to  pmrisb  a  non-eduoated  criminal  begu  ?  If  it  be  wrong  t* 
punish  bim  in  his  youth,  because  the  gift  of  edacatton  has  been  intb. 
held,  how  does  he  become  responsible  bj  effluxion  of  time  ?  Whit 
has  manhood  done  for  him,  except  to  add  the  chains  of  habit  to  time 
of  ignorance  ?  I  must  confess  it  seems  to  me  that  erery  reason  wluck 
can  be  alleged  to  show  the  iniustioe  of  punishing  the  uneducated  boj 
is  streng^ened  in  the  case  of  the  uneducated  man ;  «pd  1  cannot  b« 
hail  it  as  a  most  happy  coincidence  that  in  adopting  the  bMit  knowi 
means  to  arrive  at  the  true  end  of  punishment,  the  repressioB  of 
crime,  we  do,  in  fact,  bestow  that  education  at  last,  which  in  the  ns. 
jority  of  instances,  we  have  neglected  to  supply  at  an  earlier  at4 
more  natural  stage. 

But  then  you  raise  an  objection  which  I  cannot  but  honour, 
although  I  must  not  for  a  moment  yield  to  it.  Yoa  aeem  to  thbk 
there  is  a  want  of  fair  dealing,  as  between  the  high  and  the  low,  g 
imposing  on  the  latter  a  course  of  training  which  the  former  escape. 
It  is  a  novelty  so  agreeable,  to  find  the  rich  and  the  well-born  erioK 
this  jealousy  of  the  rights  of  those  below  them,  that  allied  as  I  aa 
by  birth,  and  by  many  strong  prepossessions,  with  the  class  of  vhki 
you  are  the  champion,  I  cannot  but  feel  some  reluctance  to  eombit 
what  I  must  nevertheless  hold  to  be  a  fallacy.  The  rich,  you  aiy, 
are  not  ver^  likely  to  commit  offences  which  biinff  them  under  tk 
animadversion  of  the  criminal  law,  although  they  but  too  frequeoth 
indulge  in  conduct  which  cannot  be  reconciled,  either  with  the  mla 
of  religion  or  morality.  The  consequences  which  you  draw  fne. 
these  undeniable  facts  is,  that  we  have  no  right  to  keep  oSkoden 
belonging  to  the  humbler  classes  under  a  discipline  which  shall  gm 
us  security  against  their  repeating  their  offences,  because  ^ere  ti  so 
correlative  treatment  for  the  nusdoinffs  of  the  higher  classes,  fiat 
if  your  argument  have  a  just  foundation,  it  must  lead,  I  submit,  to  a 
much  more  sweeping  conclusion  than  that  which  you  have  adopted. 
The  punishment  which  we  propose  to  administer  may  be  considered 
in  two  aspects ;  first,  as  turning  the  offenders  from  evil  to  good, 
which  is  a  benefit,  and  beyond  all  doubt  a  benefit  of  the  highest  bs- 
ture,  to  the  individual ;  and  next,  as  administering  the  pain  whidi  is 
necessarily  incidental  to  such  a  process.  Now  it  is  not  to  pain,  per 
se,  which  you  object.  That  you  are  ready  to  inflict  to  as  matta 
amount  as  is  necessary  to  bring  the  deterrent  principle  into  lull  ope- 
ration. Your  objection  is  pointed  against  what  forms  the  benefit 
to  the  individual,  and  if  the  pain,  which  we  cannot  help  administenof, 
is  greater  than  that  which  you  would  inflict,  still  even  looking  soklj 
at  the  interests  of  the  patient,  he  purchases,  at  the  price  of  his  addi- 
tional pain,  an  inestimable  blessing :  while  your  treatment  would 
thrust  nim  from  the  prison  doors,  smarting  under  bodily  sufferifl& 
his  angry  passions  exacerbated,  his  thirst  for  guilty  pleasures  made 
intense  bv  privation,  and  all  his  habits  of  mind  and  of  body,  if  chan- 
ged at  all,  changed  for  the  worse.  Surely,  then,  if  this  new  right  of 
equality  which  you  have  discovered,  is  to  be  established,  it  wonJtf 
much  more  reasonably  confer  a  proletarian  exemption  from  '  ^tort 
and  sharp,'  than  from  education,  and  thus  you  would  have  to  exempt 
the  lower  classes  from  punishment  altogether. 
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The  deterrent  principle  sacrifices  the  individual  to  the  public ;  die 
reformatory  principle  though  incidentally  deterrent,  yet  repays  the  in- 
dividual for  his  suffering,  by  bestowing  upon  bim  a  g^ft,  for  which 
t.liat  suffering  is  well  endured.    The  deterrent  principle  arms  the 
escecutioner  with  the  whip,  the  markingiron«  and  the  Lnife.      The 
oriminal  is  flogged,  branded,  deprived  of  his  ears.     The  reformatory 
principle  calls  in  the  surgeon  who,  although  he  may  cut  deeper  and 
inflict  far  more  excruciating  torture,  has  ever  the  benefit  of  the  pa- 
tient in  view,  and  subjects  him  to  no  pain  which  is  not  to  purchase 
for  him  a  greater  measure  of  comfort.     Trust  me,  if  you  could  con- 
£iult  your  clients,  and  if  they  were  cognizant  of  their  true  interests, 
it  is  against  the  executioner  and  not  against  the  surgeon  they  would 
instruct  you  to  remonstrate :  tne  latter  they  would  implore  you  to 
retain. 

Tou  express  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  discovering  and  apply- 
ing effective  tests  of  reformation.     Unerring  tests,  1  admit,  cannot 
be  supplied,  but  neither  can  they  be  found  in  support  of  the  verdict 
ivbicb  nas  consigned  the  convict  to  prison.    Moral  certunty,  accord- 
ing to  Beccaria,  is  only  a  probability,  but  one  so  strong  that  we  are 
constrained  to  act  upon  it.*     If  you  would  be  satisfied  with  a  proba- 
bility, as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the  one  upon  which  the  prisoner 
baa  been  stamped  with  the  brand  of  conviction,  such  a  probability 
can  be  afforded  by  daily  record  of  facts  firo  and  contra.     The  fkte  of 
a  prisoner  ought  not  to  depend  on  a  conclusion  formed  without  pre- 
cise data  gradually  accumulating  through  a  series  of  months  or  vears. 
But  with  those  aids  to  the  judgment  of  the  authorities,  with  his  pri- 
son life  divided  into  stages  of  progress,  each  attainable  by  good  con- 
duct, and  each  to  l>e  forfeited  by  ill  conduct,  each  relaxinff  some  re- 
straint until  the  last  step  into  perfect  liberty  is  but  a  sli^t  modifi- 
cation of  the  state  immediately  preceding  it,  and  with  a  license  to  be 
at  large,  revocable  for  a  period  sufficient  to  operate  as  a  check  upon 
even  incipient  bad  courses,  I  see  no  insuperable  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come ;  that  is  to  sav  in  a  large  migority  of  cases.       Some  prisoners 
would  never  work  their  way  out  of  prison,  but  they  would  be  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  temperament  to  suffer  little  from  the  restrictions  to 
which,  under  a  mild  and  enlightened  system  like  that  of  Captain 
Maconochie,  they  would  alone  oe  subjected.     There  is  a  class  of  pri* 
Boners,  a  small  one  no  doubt,  yet  larger  than  those  unacquainted 
with  criminals  might  expect  to  find,  who  are  not  wholly  unconscious 
of  their  incapacity  for  self-government,  and  who  are  happier,  or  at 
all  events  less  unhappy,  in  prison  than  at  laree.  In  prison  tney  behave 
well,  though,  knowing  their  own  frailty,  they  may  not  exert  them- 
selves much  to  obtain  a  discharge.     Such  prisoners  need  not  be  sub- 

*  **  lo  parlo  di  probability  in  materia  di  delitti,  che  per  men  tar  pena 
debbono  esser  certi.  Ma  svanirA  11  paradosso  per  chi  oonsidera,  che 
rigorosamente  la  certezza  morale  non  i  che  una  probabiiitA,  ma  probabi- 
lity tale,  che  ^  chiamata  certezza,  perchft  ogni  uomo  di  buon  senso  vi 
acconsente  necessariamente  per  una  consuetudine  nata  dalla  necessity  di 
agire,  ed  anteriore  ad  ogni  speculazione ;  la  certezza  che  si  richiede  per 
accertare  un  uomo  reo  h  dunque  quella,  clie  dctermina  ogni  uomo  nelle 
opcrazioni  piu  iniportanti  della  vita." — Dti  Delitli  e  Delle  Pene,  §  viL 
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jected  to  a  very  harsh  discipline,  and  their  lives  mav  be  snflfered  to 
pass  away  in  a  manner  best  suited,  both  as  regards  the  State  Ui4 
themselves,  to  the  infirmities  of  their  nature. 

There  is  one  suggestion  in  your  remarks  in  which  I  heartily  concor, 
although  certain  difficulties  which  would  attach  to  its  practical  ope- 
ration have  hitherto  prevented  me  irom  submitting  it  to  public  coo* 
sideration.  It  is  the  expediency  of  calling  upon  the  criminal  to  com- 
pensate  those  whom  he  has  wronged  by  his  offences.  The  great 
value  of  the  suggestion  consists  in  its  obviovs  justice,  which  would 
reconcile  the  public  to  a  long  detention  of  convicts  with  a  view  to 
their  labour  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  payment.  And, 
having  regard  to  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject 
of  punishment,  it  mignt  be  desirable  often  to  make  the  cost  to  the 
community  and  the  individual  injured,  flowing  from  the  convict'i 
offence,  the  measure  of  his  punishment.  Charge  him  with  the  cott 
of  his  apprehension,  prosecution,  and  inprisonment,  including  not 
only  his  lodging,  food,  and  clothing,  but  also  the  expense  of  guarding 
and  training  him.  Add  to  this,  an  indemnity  to  the  part/  injured, 
and  a  debit  would  be  raised,  which  it  would  require  a  considerahle 
length  of  time  to  extinguish.  It  would,  however,  be  necessary,  fre- 
quently, to  exercise  the  power  of  remission  to  a  large  extent,  as  tbe 
injury  which  he  has  committed  is  often  one  which  the  whole  life's 
labour  of  the  convict  would  not  repay  ;  especially  if  be  should  be 
weak  in  body,  or  unskilled  in  any  profitable  employment.  Bat  tbe 
Crown  is  in  the  daily  exercise  of  such  a  power,  and  I  do  not  antici- 
pate any  difficulty  which  a  sound  discretion  would  not  readily  diipose 
of. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestions  which  I  have  thrown  out,  I  knov 
by  experience  how  easy  it  is  to  meet  them  by  objections  of  detadl; 
and  where  the  experiment  is  conducted  by  officers  who  have  but 
weak  faith  in  the  principle  of  reformation,  or  who  have  not  well  cod- 
sidered  what  are  the  constituents  of  a  reformed  character,  jost 
grounds  of  complaint  will  but  too  often  arise.  The  task  of  tho^ 
with  whose  opinions  I  agree,  is  consequently  one  replete  with  dis- 
couragements. Ours  is  an  experimental  science,  and  yet  we  bare 
no  laboratory  placed  at  our  command.  We  must  depend  upon  the 
phenomena  disclosed  by  the  manipulations  of  persons  who  are,  som^- 
times  avowed  opponents  of  our  doctrines,  sometimes  mere  conformiits 
to  our  views,  and  seldom  more  than  half  converts.  Whoever  has 
traced  the  fate  of  inventions  reduced  to  practice  by  persons  who  had 
but  little  confidence  in  their  value,  will  know  how  -to  sympathise  in 
our  struggles  and  our  disappointments.  Still,  I  believe  we  are  making 
way,  and  I  find  here  and  there  symptoms  that  light  is  peering  into 
places  hitherto  in  utter  darkness. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

With  sincere  esteem  and  regard. 

Your  faithful  Friend  and  Servant, 

MATTHEW  DAVENPORT  HILL 

0.  B.  Adperley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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During  the  past  quarter,  Mr.  Horsman,  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  introduced  a  Bill  into  Parliament,  by  which  be 
proposed  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  provisions  of  the  English 
Juvenile  Oflfenders*  Act.  This  proposal  was  as  unwise  as  it 
was  ill-considered,  and  has  caused  considerable  discussion  and 
opposition  in  Ireland.  Tlie  facts  of  the  case  and  the  grounds 
of  opposition  are  already  before  most  of  our  readers,  at  least 
before  all  who  can  aid  in  securing  a  just,  suitable  and  safe 
measure  for  Ireland,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
subject  here,  more  especially  as  we  have,  in  the  number  of  this 
B.KTIKW,  for  June,  1855,  devoted  considerable  space  to  the 
topic. 

All  oiir  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
admirable  lleformatory  of  which  Mr.  Bowyer  is  the  Honorary 
Governor.  We  feel  very  great  satisfaction  in  inserting  the 
following  Report  of  this  Institution. 

The  North  fVest  London,  heretofore  called  the  St.  Pancras, 
and  Marylebone  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Institution. 

On  Tuesday,  October  9,  the  commemoration  stone  of  the  new^ 
building"  of  the  above  Institution  was  laid  by  Lord  R.  Grosvenor,  in 
the  presence  of  a  very  numerous  assemblage  of  friends  to  the  Refor- 
matory Movement,  who  were  accommodated  in  a  piece  of  ground  at 
the  rear  of  19  New-road,  near  Gower-street,  North.  The  place  was 
decorated  with  flags  manufactured  by  the  inmates,  and  the  afternoon 
being  remarkably  fine,  the  whole  scene  presented  a  very  cheerful 
appearance. 

Lord  R.  Grosvenor  arrived  shortly  after  four,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Rev.  Canon  Dale,  the  Rev.  L.  W.  T.  Dale,  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Hatch,  Captain  Grant,  Lieutenant  Blackmore,  R.N.,  Messrs. 
R.  Ricards,  11.  Wilkinson,  A.  J.  Baker,  architect,  and  G.  J. 
Bowyer,  Hon.  Governor,  &c. 

Lord  U.  Grojfvenor  read  letters  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  Sir  B.  Hall,  regretting  that  the  pressure  of  engagements 
prevented  their  attendance. 

After  a  prayer  from  the  Rev.  Canon  Dale,  a  hymn  was  sung  by 
the  inmates,  and  Lord  R.  Grosvenor  performed  the  ceremony  of 
laving  the  stone,  amid  loud  cheers. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Dale  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  Lord- 
ship, said, — He  thanked  God  such  an  Institution  was  rising  in  his 
own  parish,  an  institution  which  asserted  that  none  of  God's  crea- 
tures were  so  lost  as  to  be  consigned  to  depair,  none  who  had  fallen 
into  crime  from  bad  example,  or  want  of  instruction,  but  could  be 
reached  by  the  power  of  God.  There  was  no  depth  of  misery  that 
could  not  be  reached  by  the  Gospel.  He  considered  Reformatories 
and    Ragged  Schools,    as    the  two  safety  valves   by   which   those 
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evil  elements  were  got  rid  of  which  would  endanger  the  locUl 
system.  The  Institntion  was  also  preventive,  it  excluded  none,  and 
provision  was  made  for  those  whom  evil  example  at  home  would 
otherwise  train  in  a  course  that  would  lead  to  misery  in  this  world, 
and  in  the  next.     (Hear.) 

The  Institution  aimed  at  producing  three  thliufs  profitable  to  the 
soul:    self-control,     self-denial,    self-respect.     In   education,  self- 
respect  ought  to  come  first,  but  with  those  who  had  forfoted  self- 
respect  it  was  necessary  to  begin  with  self-control,   and  self-deniaL 
All  who  had  that  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  fallen,  which  wa 
based  on  Christian  love,  nay,  all  who  were  possessed  of  mere  hnnua 
sympathy  should  support  this  Institution.    The  noble  Lord  had 
come  at  some  sacrifice  to  himself,  but  he  esteemed  that  considerattos 
of  no  account  when  g^ood  was  to  be  done.     With  all  Institutions 
of  a  philanthropic  and  Christian  character,  the  name  of  Liord  R. 
Orosvenor  would  ever  be  associated.    He  should  onlj  embody  the 
feeling  of  the  meeting  in  thanking  him  for  the  honor  he  had  dooe 
them,  and  he  might  say  the  honor  he  had  done  himself,  in  coming 
there.     (Cheers.)    But  for  the  successful  issue  of  these  Institutioiii 
they  wanted  more  than  the  assistance  that  could  be  rendered  by  Im 
Lordship.    They  wanted  men  who  would  concentrate  their  enereia 
on  the  one  subject,  men  who  did  one  thinff  and  did  it  well,  such  a 
man,  in  short,  as  the  Hon.  Governor  of  uie  Institution.     (Gbeer&} 
Captain  Grant  having  seconded  the  resolution,  Lcfrd  R.  Gronmat 
said  in  returning  thanks,  that  a  large  share  of  the  energy  and  weakb 
of  the  nation  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  a  formidable  war  ;  bat  ti^ 
country  could  find  time  for  other  things,  and  was  occupied  in  pro- 
moting social  reforms,  among  which  he  thought  none  more  worthy  of 
support  than  the  Reformatory  Institutions.     The  question  arose, 
ought  this  to  fall  on  private  resources,  ought  not  the  cost  to  fall  oa 
the  country  at  laree  ?    (A  voice,  certainly.)    His  opinion  coincide 
with  the  person  who  said  certainly,  but  what  were  Uiey  to  do  in  the 
meantime  ?    If  the  support  of  these  Institutions  was  not  thrown  on 
Govemmenti  were  they  not  to  exist  at  all  ?    All  such  reforms  com' 
menced  with  individual  effort,  individuals  first  tried  what  could  be 
done,  and  then  Parliament  took  up  the  matter.     In  the  last  Sessioo 
a  bill  had  been  nassed  for  establishing  Reformatory  Institutions  bj 
a  public  rate.    It  would  be  in  operation  in  less  than  a  year,  and  then 
no  young  person  would  be  committed  to  prison,  but  would  be  sent 
at  once  to  a  Reformatory.     But  this  undertaking  is  not  only  fiefor- 
matorv,  but  preventive,  offering  succour  to  those  who  had  not  com- 
mitted crime,  but  were  on  the  verge  of  it.     Birmingham  had  heeo 
foremost  in  making  popular  this  subject,  which  had  originated  in 
Aberdeen  ;  but  in  the  Midland  counties  it  had  been  more  discussed 
than  in  any  part  of  the  kinedom.    He  was  for  money  beinff  speol  a 
an  economical  way.     People  asked,  **  why  give  a  criminu  a  better 
education  than  an  honest  bov  ?*'    The  question  was  easily  answered, 
on  the  ground  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.     Criminals  preyed  en 
the  public,  some  cost  thousands  to  the  public  before  closing  their 
career.     Therefore,  it  was  better  that  he  should  be  taught  honest); 
at  5  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  teaching  him  crime.     (Hear.)    Edocs- 
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tion  was  formerly  thought  injorious  to  the  poor,  this  had  heen  long 
giTen  np,  and  we  confiidered  education  should  be  general,  but  it  was 
only  of  late  years  that  we  had  extended  it  to  criminals,  and  left  off 
sending  the  young  offender  to  a  gaol  where  he  infallibly  became 
worse.  He  would  refer  to  the  police,  as  to  the  effect  of  these  Befor- 
matories  in  making  neighbourhoods  safe,  which  were  formerly  im- 
passable. fHear.)  This  Institution  had  effected  great  good-^50 
nad  left,  and  the  subsequent  career  of  the  majority  had  been  most 
satisfactory.  The  Reformatories  throughout  the  country  were 
said  to  reclaim  75  per  cent.  His  Lordship  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Bowyer,  wdo  was  a  most  indefatigable  person.     (Cheers.) 

The  Rev,  H,  J.  Hatch,   Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Correction, 
Wandsworth,  seconded  the  resolution,  as  he  could  speak  from-  ex- 
perience of  the  benefits  resulting  from  Mr.  Bowyer's  exertions.    He 
would  mention  a  circumstance  which  had  occurred  to  him  that  very 
morning.     A  lad  who  had  been  sent  to  prison  for  thieving,  stated 
that  his  father  had  broken  his  leg,  and  was  in  Quy's  Hospital,  and 
be  added,  **  please  sir,  father  told  me  to  get  into  prison  till  he  came 
eut  of  hospital.*'    When  a  parent  was  so  unmindful  of  his  respon- 
sibility, it  was  a  blessing  to  the  community  to  remove  the  boy  from 
his  charge,  and  place  nim  under  instruction ;  but  do  what  they 
would,  they  could  never  give  the  criminal  the  feeling  of  independ* 
ence,  which  the  honest  man  possessed  however  poor,  therefore,  the 
honest  man  was  immeasurably  superior  to  any  benefit  they  could 
confer  on  the  convicted  criminal.    (Hear.)     Those  assembled  before 
him  proved  that  all  classes  felt  themselves  interested  in  this  important 
movement,  and  all  such  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Bowyer  for  his  zeal 
and  perseverance.     (Cheers-) 

G.  J,  Bowyer^  Esq.,  said  he  felt  grateAil  for  the  kind  mention 
made  of  him.     He  had  only  done  his  duty,  and  had  done  it  imper- 
fectly. Lord  B.  Orosvenor  had  accused  him  of  writing  very  often,  but 
he  had  always  found  his  Lordship  ready  to  reply,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  he  had  found,  what  he   hoped  their  friends  present  would 
bear  in  mind,  a  cheque.     (Hear.)    The  working  classes  were  deeply 
indebted  to  his  Lordship,  and  though  his  intentions  had  lately  been 
misunderstood,  he  felt  sure  he  had  their  welfare  deeply  at  heart. 
In  conclusion,  he  asked  the  support  of  the  meeting,  for  there  was 
still  much  to  do.     The  new  building  would  cost  £850,  of  which 
only  £450  had  as  yet  been  subscribed.   (Cheers.) 
"  God  save  the  Queen"  was  then  sung  by  the  inmates. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Dale  announced  that  he  would  give  all  his 
parishioners  an  opportunity  of  contributing,  by  having  a  collection 
as  soon  as  possible.     (Cheers.) 
1*he  meeting  then  separated. 

The  architect  of  the  new  Building  is  A.  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Barton 
Crescent,  who  kindly  gives  his  services  gratuitously. 

Or  Wednesday t  December  19,  the  new  Building  was  opened  by 
a  public  meeting  very  fully  attended,  which  derives  aclditional  interest 
from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  last  attended  by  that  excellent 
man,  Sergeant  Adams,  assistant  judge  of  the  Middlesex  Sessions, 
whose  lamented  death  took  place  a  very  short  time  afterwards. 
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The  proceedings,  as  those  of  the  last  meeting',  commenced  witk 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Qurney,  and  a  hymn  by^  the  inmates. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Him,  W,  J,  Onoper,   M.P.,  who  a. 
pressed  his  gratiiication  that  an  Institution  which  commenced  vtth 
so  small  a  beginning  had  been  expanded  to  such  limiu.     In  formsr 
times  the  only  course  was  to  punish  crime,  and   when,  as  almon 
always  happened,  the  criminal  repeated  his  offence,  increased  seferitj 
was  resorted  to.     Of  late  years  there  had  been  a  vast  improTemem 
in  our  prisons  ;  moral  agency  was  brought  to  bear,  which  had  been 
productive  of  the  best  results.    In  the  solitude  of  prison,  an  oppor- 
tunity  for  reflection  was  given,  seldom  afforded  in  the  turmou  of 
life,  and  the  better  feelings  exercised  their   due   influence.    The 
dictates  of  benevolence  had  been  found  to  be  the  dictates  of  wisdois. 
When  the  criminals  left  prison  there  was  often  a  g^eat  struggle  in 
their  minds  whether  they  should  return  to  form^  vices,  or  endeavour 
to  elevate  themselves  to  an  honest,  respectable  position,  but  thej 
were  in  circumstances  which  rendered  it  most  difficult  to  follow  the 
right  path.     He  knew  of  no  more  pitiable  condition  than  that  of  i 
man  who  came  out  of  prison  with  a  desire  to  reform,  who  had  n- 
pented  of  the  evil  which  he  ,had  committed,  but  who  found  everr 
avenue  of  honest  employment  closed.     There  was  a  repugnance 
against  the  branded  felon,   and  he  was  irresistibly  drawn  from  the 
point  at  which  he  hoped  to  arrive,  to  the  depths  he  desired  to  avoid 
Unless  he  had  a  stronger  will,  and  greater  determination  than  most 
of  hid  class,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  resuming  hi* 
former  evil  course.     This  was  the  moment  at  which  this,  and  simikr 
Institutions  stepped  in  to  his  aid,  and  gave  him  a  chance  of  gettiog 
on,  providing  a  fold  for  these  wandering  sheep  at  the  moment  the; 
were  most  liable  to  stray— (cheer8)-^4Lnd  teaching  them  those  trade; 
which  would  enable  them  to  earn  their  own  living.  It  was  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that  the  mass  of  our  criminals  were  ignorant  of  sdt 
trade.     (Hear.)     They  displaced  ability  and  ingenuity  in  abstractiflg 
property,  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  Institution  to  divert  those 
talents  into  a  better  channel,  to  change  those  who  preyed  upon  so- 
ciety, into  useful  members  of  it.     AU  might  assist  by  purchasiDg 
articles  of  their  manufacture.     Moral  and  industrial  trainioff  ws» 
their  object,  to  comparative  neglect  of  mere  scholastic  culture. 
(Hear.)    The  inmates  were  taught  that  there  were  some  who  cared 
for  ttiem  ;  and  that  the  love  which  was  manifested  in  providing  them 
with  a  home,  and  means  of  reformation,  was  but  a  reflection  of  the 
Divine  Love.     Thus,  they  were  won  not  by  fear,  but  love,  the  onlj 
way  in  which  great  and  lasting  changes  could  be  wrought  in  the 
human  heart.     (Cheers.) 

S.  Cave,  Esq,,  the  Hon.  Secretary  said,  that  the  recent  great 
alterations  had  prevented  his  furnishing  a  complete  report,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise  at  the  last  meeting,  (reported  in  the  XIX  or 
September  number  of  this  Magazine.)  He  hoped,  however,  before 
long,  to  show  how  far  the  Institution  was  self-supportine,  not  that 
it  can  ever  be  strictly  self-supporting:  the  expenses  being  con- 
siderable, and  the  inmates  being  sent  out  to  get  their  own  livii^  so 
soon  as  they  become  tolerable  workmen :  still  in  a  wider  seitfe  it 
may  be  called  self-supporting.    An   Institution  which  for  a  few 
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lM>iind8  a  head,  tarns  thieTes,  who  cost  the  country  hundreds  a 
jrear,  into  honest  men>  and  prevents  bojs  from  becoming  thieves — a 
society  which  turns  wasps  into  bees ;  idlers  and  rofues  into  steady 
^workers,  may  be  called,  loolcing  to  the  countrv  at  uurge,  more  than 
s«elf.supporting,  a  lucrative  investment  of  puolic  money.    (Cheers.) 
"We  have  proved  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  reform  criminals,  and 
mlenced  ocjections  on  that  score ;  and  now  we  hear  it  said  that 
society  is  improving,  and  that  these  efforts  are  superfluous :  we 
hope  it  is  improving,  but  it  is  in  consequence  of  such  efforts :  these 
objectors  forget  the  workers ;   society  improves  as  the  coral  reef 
£^ows,  by  the  secret  toil  of  many  unobtrusive  laborers,  whose  number 
and  whose  efforts  must  be  increased  before  it  can  lift  its  head  above 
the  waves  of  crime.    (Cheers.)    He  called  their  attention  to  the 
'building,  it  had  cost  a  larre  sum,  but  there  was  no  architectural 
beauty  in  it,  it  was  a  mere  oox  with  square  holes  in  it,  adapted  for 
its  purpose,  nothing  more ;  not  that  the  committee  were  olind  to 
architectural  excellence,  but  because  they  gprudged  spending  on  em- 
bellishments, even  the  small  sum  which  might  save  one  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  ways.  (Hear.)  He  adverted  to  the  movement  being 
taken  up  on  a  large  scale  by  Government  and  Counties,  and  said 
he  considered  there  was  great  danger  of  failure.    The  work  could 
not  be  done  by  ordinary  paid  agents,  a  man  must  have  his  heart  and 
soul  in  it ;  unless  he  had,  the  best  system  could  be  of  no  avail.     He 
H^ave    some    statistics    of  the  Institution,  that  since   1852,    when 
Uiey  commenced  with  six  inmates,  51  had  left,  of  whom  5  had  emi- 
grated ;  13  had  been  established  in  trade ;  14  had  joined  army  or 
navy ;  4  had  been  provided  for  bv  friends  ;  7  had  quitted  prema- 
turely ;  1  had  been  dismissed,  and  1  had  died.      There  were  at 
present  35,  one  being  a  ticket-of-leave  man.    (Hear,  from  Sergeant 
Adams) — of^  whom  3  were  training  as  assistants  for  Reformatory 
Schools.     The  present  building  would  contain  100,  to  defray  ex- 
pense of  which  a  large  sum  was  wanting,  and  he  trusted  the 
liberality,  as  well  as  uie  interest  of  the  meeting  would  not  suffer 
the  undertaking  to  languish  for  want  of  funds.     (Cheers  ) 

Mr.  Sergeant  Adams  said,  this  was  a  subject  of  vital  importance 
to  the  entire  Empire.  He  thought  people  were  now  taking  a  correct 
view  of  the  punishment  of  crime,  and  reformation  of  criminals. 
The  two  shoiUd  not  be  confounded.  The  criminal  should  underoo 
the  punishment  due  to  the  offence,  before  being  admitted  to  the 
advantages  of  a  Reformatory.  He  himself  was  peculiarly  interested 
in  these  Institutions,  the  first  of  the  kind  having  been  established  in 
Warwickshire  many  years  ago  by  one  of  his  name  and  family. 
(Hear.)  Most  people  heard  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  ticket-of- 
leave  system.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  turnine  men  out 
of  prison  with  a  sum  of  money  in  their  pockets,  and  a  hlemished 
character.  Why,  the  first  thing  the^  did  was  to  make  up  for  their 
confinement  by  spending  the  money  in  jollification  ;  probably  with 
their  old  companions  in  crime  ;  and  at  any  rate  they  found  the  hope 
of  honest  employment  cut  off.  No  one  would  trust  them.  The  learned 
Sergeant  narrated  anecdotes  in  support  of  his  views ;  and  con- 
eluded  by  saying,  that  if  convicts  wno  behaved  well,  were,  instead, 
made  to  pass  through  the  purifying  ordeal  of  a  Reformatory,  it 
O 
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wottld  be  a  vast  improTement  oa  the  present  moiMlroiis  tfften, 
(Cheers.) 

Sir  B,  HaU  said»  they  had  met  to  proseeute  an  objeei  which  bsd 
been  pat  forward  of  late  jears  by  philaotbropic  peraoDS,  but  vhieli 
had  been  originated  in  &e  metropolis  many  years  ago,  sod  hail 
been  stopped  by  cirenmstances  on  which  it  was  unnecessary  to  dikte 
(referring  to  Captain  Brenton's  scheme,  written  down  br  the 
Tiroes.)  We  were  now  liTing  in  an  age  of  improrement  of  all  biid% 
scientific,  social,  moral,  and  political.  Seigcant  Adams  had  ip^es 
of  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  a  meeliBfr 
had  recently  been  held  by  th^  influential  Boroan  OathoUos  of  tKe 
eounty,  who  had  determined  to  establish  a  large  InBtitution«  to  whieb 
£4,000  had  been  already  subscribed,  for  the  reformation  of  crioiinali 
of  their  faith.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  hoped  the  inhabitants  of  the  U^ 
and  wealthr  Borough  of  Marylebone  would  vie  with  the  Osthefiei 
of  Warwickshire,  and  produce  an  Institution  worthy  of  the  dlstrift 
and  of  the  objeots  to  which  it  was  dedicated.  (Hear.)  Heliail 
often  wondered  how  the  wretched  children  who  swarmed  in  thf 
streets  could  ever  be  brought  to  maturity  ;  and  yet  more,  how  ibv 
of  them  could  avoid  sin,  or  overcome  the  temptations  into  wUfJi 
they  were  so  early  led.  One  object  of  Reforraatoriefl  was,  to  brinr 
up  these  children  in  a  way  to  make  them  abhor  vtce^  and  the  other 
object  to  bring  back  into  a  better  state  those  who  had  fallen.  !%« 
CTeat  evil  of  the  ticket-of-leave  system  was,  that  the  men  disehsi^ 
n*om  custody  had  no  place  to  wluoh  they  could  go,  bat  in  an  Iiuti- 
tution  like  this  they  were  sheltered  for  the  time,  and  removed  froa 
former  temptations.  It  had  been  said  by  the  Secretary  tiistnn 
like  Mr.  Bowyer,  who  conducted  this  Institution  from  disinterested 
motives,  were  far  more  valuable  than  paid  superintoidants.  Fn  this 
he  quite  agreed,  they  were  more  valuable  to  the  Institutions  then- 
selves,  and  they  were  more  valuable  in  a  wider  sonse,  they  fbrmfd 
a  link  between  classei^  and  forced  the  lower  classes  to  think  well 
and  kindly  of  tiiose  above  them,  instead  of  joining  in  the  cry,  whirh 
he  was  happy  to  say  was  dailv  lessening,  against  the  eentry.  The 
Right  Hon.  Bart,  concluded  by  assuring  the  meeting  uat  he  weald 
spare  no  exertions  to  i^orther  so  valuable  an  InstitntiOD.    (tlheen.) 

R.  Hanhury,  JEtq.f  said,  that  he  was  happy  to  advocate  the  essw 
of  the  Institution,  having  for  some  time  haa  experience  of  the  vslie 
of  such  projects,  in  one  at  his  own  in  another  quarter  of  the  metr«* 
polis.    (Cheers.) 

The  Rev.  J,  H,  Oumey  said,  that  some  pec^le  averred  thsl  the 
war  compelled  us  to  look  into  the  comtition  c»  the  lower  dssses ; 
there  could  be  no  greater  mistake^  It  was  during  the  loogf*^^ 
that  so  many  Institutions  for  the  improvement  and  refonnstion  «f 
the  dangerous  classes  of  society  had  epivng  up.  The  abserlHog  is- 
terest  of  the  war,  as  well  as  the  taxes  rendered  necessary  by  its  vait 
expense,  had  acted  very  injuriously  on  all  oharitable  InstittttioDs> 
(Hear.) 

Mr.^  Curti$,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch,  and  other  gentlrawn,  bsTiug 
addressed  the  meeting,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  ^e  chaimsD, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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On  the  9th  of  Febniarj,  a  con?«i*6atimiiil  tteetiw  was  held  at  the 
Refonnatorj,  when  a  discussion  took  place  in  whkm  S.  Cave,  Esq., 
Hon.  Becretarjy  G.  H.  Oliphant,  E<k|.,  Barwiek  Baker,  Bsq.^ 
Mr.  Lelandy  the  Bev.  H.  J.  Hatch>  and  others  Joined.  The  feel- 
ing* of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  cotnpulsory  education  of 
neglected  ehildreii>  and  of  making  the  parents  eontrxbtite  towards 
^fae  elcpense.  Apprehension  was  expresi^  that  paid  agency  might 
not  prove  so  iuceessful  as  voluntary  effort,  and  it  was  therefore  con- 
sidered that  government  should  support  volvmtary  movements, 
I'&ther  than  found  Inetitutions  of  its  own.  Begret  was  expressed  at 
the  division  whioh  took  place  among  the  promoters  of  Beformatories 
At  the  conference,  the  day  before,  in  consequence  of  a  portion  having 
objected  to  the  admission  of  Boman  Catholics  into  the  Beformatory 
Union. 

The  HomaB  Catholics  of  Engknd  are  becoming  active  in  the 
S^formatory  Movement,  and  of  their  most  important  meetingi 
held  at  Birmingham,  the  first  week  of  December  last,  we  have 
the  following  report  from  lie  Birmingham  Mercury,  of  Decem- 
ber 8th  I— 

••  The  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  TJLLATHORNfe,  of  Birmingham,  was  called 
upon  to  move  the  first  resolution,  which,  after  recoffnisin?  the  alarm- 
ing increase  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  the  principle  of  reforming 
juvenile  offenders  being  preferable  to  punishing  them,  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  reformation  of  such  Catholic 
youths  as  might  be  convicted  of  crime  in  the  counties  of  Warwick, 
Stafford,  Derby,  Oxford,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Northampton, 
Salop,  and  Worcester.  He  observed  that  their  fellow-countrymen 
had  established,  or  commenced  to  establish  rt'formatory  institutions 
in  not  less  than  twenty-five  counties,  and  it  was  therefore  high  time 
the  Catholics  also  began  operations.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had 
amongst  them  a  large  class  of  poor,  who  were  placed  in  a  most  ex- 
ceptional condition,  uprooted  from  their  native  homes  by  circum- 
stances the  most  sad,  and  the  most  heart-rending,  and  thrown  upon 
the  broad  world  in  search  of  bread  arid  shelter.  They  came  to  this 
country  in  vast  numbers,  and  wherever  they  came,  from  their  poverty 
they  were  cast  into  the  most  miserable  and  contaminating  parts  of 
our  large  towns.  That  class  of  distressed  brought  with  them  their 
own  feelings,  their  own  traditions,  their  own  habits,  which  were 
indeed  very  little  understood  amongst  those  amid  whom  they  were 
destined  to  live.  They  were  placed,  as  it  were,  in  almost  a  state  of 
repulsion  wherever  they  went,  for  that  faith  which  is  their  constant, 
their  great,  their  one  support  and  consolation,  was  alas,  too  often 
the  very  cause  of  the  repulsion  they  found  on  every  side.  (Cheers.) 
They  had  no  friend  except  their  priest,  and  they  were  so  separated 
that  in  many  places  they  could  not  even  find  that  friend.  Their 
patience,  their  endurance,  their  piety,  and  above  all,  their  reliance 
upon  the  providence  of  God  which  rules  over  the  sad  destiny  of 
these  virtuously  heroic,  are  known  only  to  God  and  to  us.  Out  of 
this  class  there  had  sprung  another — another  had  sprung  out  of  their 
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very  poverty.  There  were  orphans  not  a  few»  who  had  hecn  nad* 
Fuch  by  fever  and  by  pestilence ;  there  were  fiftthera  in  America  a»i 
AustraLia  in  nnmbersy  whose  children  were  here,  periiaps  vUb 
widowed  mothers ;  there  were  fathers  and  mothers  separated  from 
each  other  in  search  of  labour,  and  who  never  again  foond  earb 
other.  Then  there  were  those  who  were  convicted,  who  were  in  our 
sraols,  who  were  transported,  and  had  made  anotiier  class  of  orplui». 
Then  there  were  a  class  who  came  themselves  without  anv  protec- 
tors. How  often  had  he  met,  while  walking  on  the  public  road, 
yonnff  women,  with  the  freshness  of  innocence  upon  their  fiboes,  their 
shawls  drawn  over  tiieir  poor  heads,  and  their  feet  naked,  aaldsir 
their  way  to  this  town,  or  that,  seeking  some  relative,  and  it  hui 
made  his  heart  ache,  when,  after  giving  them  a  few  words  of  advice, 
and  passing  them  by,  he  thought  how  Tittle  they  knew  to  what  ibej 
were  going.  He  did  not  include  these  in  the  crime  class  ;  bat  ht 
said  they  were  hastening  to  those  places  where  the/  would  find  t 
crime  class.  There  was  still  another  class  whom  intemperance  had 
made  miserable.  All  these  classes  were  thrown  into  the  most  coo- 
taminating  quarters  of  our  towns ;  their  homes  were  rather  deu  of 
squalor  and  denudation,  than  properly  speaking  homes,  nor  had  t&er 
any  refuge  even  to  obtain  a  little  wholesome  air,  except  streets  filkd 
with  gpn-shops.  These  were  to  be  added  as  causes  for  the  increase 
of  crime  amongst  those  of  their  communion.  It  most  be  reoiem. 
bered  that,  in  addition  to  their  own  natural  proportion  of  poor,thev 
had  an  immense  number  of  poor  who  came  amone  them,  who  were 
most  dear  to  him,  and  of  whom  he  had  said  what  he  had  said  is 
apology  and  explanation.  Notwithstanding  all  these  causes,  jspn 
inquiry  he  found  that  the  numbers  of  young  delinquents  convictea  of  I 
crime,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  ascertain,  were  far  fewer  tiian  tlie  \ 
general  statements  and  rej>orts  put  forth  would  lead  them  to  con-  j 
elude.     He  had  made  inquiries  irom  the  chaplains  attendijjg  the 

faols  in  the  four  counties  m  which  he  was  particularly  interested.  i 
n  Stafford  Gaol,  so  far  as  known  to  the  chaplain,  there  had  been  in  I 
the  course  of  last  year  300  men  who  had  declared  theosefm  j 
Catholics,  six  youths  under  sixteen,  and  one  or  two  girls.  At  a  i 
great  meeting  held  last  year.  Captain  Fullford,  the  respectable 
governor  of  that  gaol,  stated  that  m  the  course  of  the  previous  five 
years,  20,000  persons  had  passed  through  Stafford  nol,  giving  u 
average  of  4,000  persons  per  annum.  In  the  gaol  at  Worcester,  ihe 
number  of  Catholic  men  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  as  ftr  as 
known  to  the  chaolain,  had  been  fourteen ;  women,  four ;  bojs 
and  girls,  two  or  three.  In  the  gaol  at  Warwick,  as  far  as  \mown 
to  the  chaplain,  the  number  of  Catholic  men  was  sixty-three ;  womeot 
thirty-five ;  boys,  ten  ;  girls,  five.  From  Coventry  gaol  he  had  not 
received  returns.  In  the  gaol  at  Oxford,  he  believed  there  vere 
very  few  Catholics,  the  chaplain  wrote  that  there  had  been  no  bo; 
or  ffirl  there  to  his  knowledge,  during  the  course  of  the  past  tear. 
He  now  came  to  Birmingham  Borough  Oaol.  The  chi^Iain  of 
this  prison  had  visited  during  the  whole  period  of  his  appoistmeot 
twenty -four  men,  sixteen  boys,  and  seventeen  women  ;  tnere  vere 
now  under  his  care  six  men,  four  women,  and  no  boys ;  during  tbc 
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whole  of  this  year  he  had  not  seen  more  than  eijzht  men,  five  or  six 
women,  and  only  one  boy.  If  these  returns  could  be  taken  as  proofs 
of  the  number  of  Oatholic  delinquents  confined  in  the  gaols  of  these 
counttesy  it  would  g^ve  an  extraordinary  low  averiure ;  but  he  was 
convinced  they  showed  no  really  accurate  result.  (Cheers.)  They 
proved  to  how  manv  Catholics  they  chaplain  had  been  introduced, 
and  they  proved  notning  more.  In  tne  Birmingham  Borough  Qaol, 
he  found  the  rules,  requiring  that  the  chaplain  should  not  see  a  cri- 
minal unless  the  prisoner  asked  for  him,  was  most  rigidly  enforced  ; 
and  in  several  cases  he  had  reason  to  know,  where  parents  had 
spoken  to  the  clergyman,  and  he  had  consequently  asked  to  see  pri- 
soners, he  had  received  the  answer  that  they  had  not  asked  to  see 
him.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  also  reason  to .  believe  that  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  although  the  chM>lain  declared  he  had  had  but 
one  boy  introduced  to  him,  there  had  been  at  least  three  or  four 
youths  in  that  gaol.  Catholics,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  the  Re- 
formatory Institution  at  Saltley,  or  other  Reformatory  Schools, 
without  the  Catholic  chaplain  having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them.  (Hear,  hear.J  From  these  statistics  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion either  that  the  Catholic  criminals  in  these  counties  were  very 
few  indeed,  which  the  public  was  not  willing  to  admit.  (Laughter.) 
Or  that  no  opportunity  was  g^ven  to  reform  them.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  could  form  a  fair  idea  of  wmU  the  proportion  used  to  be  between 
Catholics  and  the  other  crimmals  of  tnis  country.  He  passed  eight 
years  of  his  life  in  the  colonies  to  which  our  convicts  were  trans- 
ported ;  and  the  average  of  Catholic  criminals  transported  from 
England,  as  compared  with  others,  was  ten  per  cent  Sergeant 
Adamss  in  an  able  letter  to  the  Times  last  weelc,  stated  the  average 
number  of  young  criminals  in  England,  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
as  compared  to  the  whole  body  of  criminals,  was  ten  per  cent. ;  the 
average  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty  was  fully  fifty  per 
cent. ;  that  would  give  sixty  per  cent,  to  a  crime  class  ranging  up 
to  twenty  years  of  age.  What  he  had  laid  before  them  he  con- 
sidered  to  be  calculated  to  induce  the  strongest  possible  motives  for 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Institution  they  were  met  to  promote. 
'I'he  actual  number  of  Catholic  poor  in  Birmingham  could  not  be 
less  than  three  or  four  and  twenty  thousand.  The  Birmingham 
police  returns  for  1854  shewed  that  the  numbers  summarily  convic- 
ted or  held  to  bail,  were  783  males,  1 12  females,  total  895 ;  the 
numbers  conmiitted  to  sessions  were  378  males,  126  females,  total 
504;  committed  to  assizes,  46  males,  13  females;  total  51.  Of 
these  the  number  under  sixteen  years  of  age  summarily  convicted 
and  held  to  bail  was  209  males,  and  29  femues ;  committed  to  ses- 
sions, 60  males,  and  8  females.  The  Rev.  Dr.  read  the  education 
classification  from  the  same  return,  proving  ignorance  to  be  a  main 
source  of  crime ;  and  then  went  on  to  say  that,  despite  Shakspeare's 
famous  question,  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  a 
name.  Although  the  word  Reformatory  was  as  modest  a  word  as 
could  be  adopted  for  the  general  expression  of  the  object  of  which 
they  were  speaking,  yet  he  should  not  like  a  name,  modest  even  as 
that,  attached  to  an  Institution  of  that  kind.     He  would  not  have  a 
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name  which  in  any  manner  indicated  that  a  youth  came  from  a 
establishment  in  which  he  had  been  con6ned  as  a  crkninaL    (Httr. 
hear.)    They  knew  well  they  truth  of  that  proverb,  ''give  a  dog  a 
bad  name  and  hang  him."    The  learned  prelate,  id  ai^yport  of  kii 
argument,  referred  to  the  excellent  practice  of  never  cidfiag  trim, 
porta  ''convicts"  or  ''prisoners"  in  Australia;  to   the  titfiaf  ef 
reformatories  in  France,   '*  CoUme  Agrieole  ;"  and  in   8eotli&i 
"  Houses   of  Refuge/'  or  "  Industrial  Schools."      Ha  next  in- 
verted to  the  naramount  importance  of  providing  a  good  ''head' 
for  such  an  establishment ;  mentioned  that  Ihe  venerable  abbot  pre- 
sent had  selected  such  a  man,  a  British  subject,  from  a  similar  sbkv 
ciation  in  France,   which,  he  had  successfully  conducted ;  and  re- 
marked  that  there  must  ever  be  by  the  side  of  the  superior  a  cfas. 
lain  selected  from  amongst  hundreds,  combining  within  himself  rie 
most  generous  self-devotedness,    the  most  minute   kBOwle4gv  ct 
human  natmre,  and  at  the  same  time  that  rare  power  of  wham 
and  attracting  boys.     The  indispensable  requisites  of  outdoor  m- 
ployment;  the  essential  elements  of  curing  the  phfmqme^  aedac 
through  the  mind  upon  the  body,  as  well  as  through  the  body  m 
the  mmd,  were  ably  enlarged  upon.    Of  the  utility  ofclaanfealiM 
and   probationary    treatment,  the   learned    prelate   discussed  a 
length,    and    proceeded    to  observe,  that  they  had  then  to  de- 
dde   whether  they  would  commit  the  unfortunate,    unhappy  en. 
minal  of  their  faith  to  others,  or  take  the  ohaige  upon  tbemeehe^ 
(Hear,  hear.)    They  had  to  consider  whether  they  would  reeposJ 
to  the  invitation  held  out  by  government  to  all  religious  mb; 
whether  they  could,  by  takhig  up  this  system,  virtoaliy  put  tbc*- 
selves  into  a  position  to  win  the  oonildenoe  of  the  govenimait,  «^ 
public  opinion,  and  of  the  magistrates,  and  having  won  that  coi^ 
denoe,  whether  they  should  not  be  able  to  penetrate  further  isis 
their  gaols.     (Hear,  hear  )     Whether  they  should  not  be  aUegn- 
dually  to  obtain  their  strict  rights  in  this  free  country.    (Cheers) 
Whether  they  would  show  they  had  in  thein  the  benevolence,  diantf. 
and  zeal  which  inspired  their  fellow-countrymen  or  not— tiier  iu^ 
to  prove  whether  they  were  worthy  of  the  opportunities  pot  iate 
their  hands;  whether  they  would  leave  their  Catholic  coavicU  to 
faster  in  gaols,  or  pass  into  other  Reformatories,  where  they  oovii 
never  be  internally  reformed,  for  the  Catholic  heart  could  reeare 
no  other  religion  out  the  Catholic.     (Cheers.)    And  if  they  vm 
not  in  Catholic  hands  they  would  become  hypocrites,  and  be  thfon 
again  on  society  worse  than  when  they  entered  these  8chooU 
(Applause.)      He  concluded  by  intimatmg  that  it  was  taid  ttc 
Catholics,  oy  instituting  Reformatories,  were  beginning  at  the  vrooe 
end  ;  and  by  maintaining  that  this  was  not  the  case,  inasmuch  that 
Catholic  education  was  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  they  v8« 
thus  working  at  both  ends.      The  Right  Rev.  I>r.  resumed  his  set 
amid  loud  applause.  •  •  %  •  • 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Abbot  of  St  Bernard's  Monastery  mxk  * 
statement  declaratory  of  his  opinion  in  favonr  of  the  establuluiKSt« 
a  Reformatory  School,  and  that  he  and  his  brethren  were  wiiliiW^ 
undertake  the  reformation  of  Catholic  Juvenile  Offenders,  nf 
entered  into  full  details  of  the  plan  on  which  the  Institution  vooi^ 
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^Mf  founded,  said  the  building  was  in  course  of  erection  four  miles 
i*i*om  the  Abbey  at  Cham  wood  Forest,  would  cost  £966  lOs.  3d. 
^xclosire  of  painting,  ke ,  and  would  accommodate  lOO  boys. 
C  Cheers.)  A  lodge  would  have  to  be  put  up  at  a  eost  of  X60»  and 
it  was  necessary  to  purchase  fifty  acres  of  land,  at  a  cost  of  £S^K)0 ; 
the  present  quantity  of  land  attached  to  the  monastery^  350  aeres, 
l>eing  not  more  than  sufficient  to  support  the  eomiminity,  and  the 
1 00  poor  daihr  relieved.  A  total  sum  of  £4000  would  be  at  least 
v*e<)tiired.'  The  inspector  of  prisons  bad  ^ignifled  his  intention  to 
certify  the  Reformatory^  As  soon  as  it  was  ready  f6r  occupation, 
which  would  be  in  about  three  months.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  the 
Oovernment  would  then  give  6e.  per  week  for  the  support  of  each 
boy.  From  this,  the  land  to  be  fn^ovided,  and  no  officials  having  to 
be  paid,  it  was  fully  anticipated  that  the  Reformatory  would  become 
seli^sapporting.  (Applause.)  The  rules  would  be  ahnotrt  the  Same 
as  at  the  Institution  of  La  Ch-«nd  Vrapp$:  and  the  monagemeAt 
would  be  vested  in  the  Abbot.** 

Prom  Northamptonshire  we  have  the  following  Rtpori,  and 
we  beg  attention  to  the  observations  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Barton^ 
as  tiiey  are  of  great  importance  to  all ;  particularly  to  our  friends 
in  Ireland^  who  are  only  about  to  commence  the  establishment 
of  Reformatory  Schools. 

NorihampUm$h%re  Socieiif,  for  frtmoiing  and  extending 
Bducatwvh  in  accordance  with  tM  prindpUi  of  the  Setah- 
liehed  Church, 

(SxtnusUdfnm  the  ^iforihtmpUn  Heretd*  ^f  Saiurddy^  Feb,  lH,  1856.; 

The  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last 
at  the  George  Hotel,  in  this  town.  There  were  present,  the  Bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man,  Lord  Lilford,  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Gompton,  the 
Dean  of  Peterborough,  E.  Bouverie,  Esq.,  Ool.  Cartwfight,  W.  B. 
Stopford,  Esq.^  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  H.  0.  Nethercote,  Esq.,  H.  P. 
Maikham,  Esq.,  H.  P.  Gates,  Esq.,  Revds.  Henry  3,  Barton, 
P.  Lee,  Thos.  James,  Chr.  Smyth,  G.  8.  Howard  Vyse, 
W.  Woollcombe,  H.  De  Sattsmare2,  B.  Isham,  D.  Morton,  F.  M. 
Stopford,  Hamlet  Clark,  J.  H.  Brookes.  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

On  the  motion  of  Colonel  Cartwright,  Lord  Lilford  was  invited 
to  preside. 

ftSPORT  or    Tfifi    GKHEBAL  COVHITfER. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  having  been  read.  Lord 
Alwyne  Compton  read  the  following  Report: — 

**  When  the  Northamptonshire  Society  for  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Chin*cb  determined,  in 
August  1854,  to  discontinue  its  central  schools  in  Northampton,  to 
enlarge  its  objects,  and,  consequently,  to  adopt  a  somewhat  different 
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name,— the  following  were  laid  down  as  the  chief  points  to  he  \e^ 
in  view : — 

Ist.  The  introduction  into  raral  schools  of  industrial  instroc6oi. 

2nd.  The  establishment  of  a  training  institution  for  the  msaten 
of  such  schools. 

Srd.  The  periodical  inspection  of  such  schools. 

4th.  The  improvement  of  the  grammar  schools  throngfaoiit  & 
county,  and  establishment  of  additional  schools  for  the  middle  claua. 

5th.  Befbrmatory  institutions  for  voung  criminals  of  both  sexo. 

And,  6th.  Industrial  feeding  schools  for  the  unemployed  childrea 
in  towns. 

To  which  must  be  added*  what  has  always  been  an  object  of  tJK 
Society,  viz.,  to  make  grants  towards  the  building^  of  parocluil 
schools. 

Tour  Committee  have  now  to  state  how  far  these  objects  litrr 
been  attained  durinff  the  last  18  months. 

The  Society  having  resolved,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  to  pro. 
ceed  first  with  the  Reformatory  Schools,  one  of  these  (that  for  hoy} 
has  already  been  opened.  Full  particulars  with  respect  to  it  will 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Reformatory  School  Committee,  froa 
which  it  will  also  oe  seen  that  the  corresponding  instttntion  forgiris 
has  been  delayed,  because  the  building  to  be  used  for  that  purpose 
is  not  yet  available. 

The  first  steps  towards  the  establishment  of  the  Training  Insti- 
tution for  Schoolmasters  at  Peterborough  have  also  been  takes. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  that  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough  has  presented  the  Society  with  u 
acre  of  land,  in  an  excellent  position,  near  the  cathedral ;  thst  & 
house  has  been  taken  as  a  temporary  residence  for  masters ;  io<f 
that  plans  and  designs  for  a  practising  school  are  in  preparadotn, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  build  as  soon  as  posnble,  so  as  to  open  the 
Training  Schools  this  year. 

The  Committee  regp*et  that  they  cannot  lay  before  the  present 
meeting  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  practising  school. 

The  Inspector  has  nearly  completed  his  examination  of  the  schools 
in  union  with  the  Society,  and  his  report  will  be  laid  before  the 
meeting.*  The  Committee  regret  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
remunerate  him  adequately  for  his  services  to  the  Society.  Thej 
propose  that  the  Society  should  pay  him  £30  a  year  for  the  keep  of 
a  horse  and  his  extra  travelling  expenses. 

The  Society  has  made  smdl  grants  towards  the  building  of  two 
parochial  schools,  in  the  parish  of  Hargrave,  and  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter's,  Northampton. 

With  respect  to  Grammar  and  Middle  Schools,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Special  Committee  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
managers,  in  certain  cases,  as  to  the  means  of  rendering  such  schools 
more  efficient,  and  have  also  prepared  a  scheme  for  a  self-supporting 

*  Not  laid  before  the  meeting  in  consequence  of  having  been  vnoglj 
posted. 
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Middle  School  in  Northampton,  but  they  have  deferred  carrying 
out  their  scheme  in  the  hope  that  the  Charity  Commissioners' 
1  n;$pector,  who  has  lately  visited  the  town,  may  render  it  unnecessary. 
Should  this  not  be  the  case,  this  Society  cannot  employ  its  funds 
more  efficiently  in  the  cause  of  education  than  in  opening  such 
»<*hool8»  'which  in  a  few  years  will  be  found  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  lower  classes,  as  well  as  those  who  attend  them. 

A  moils'  the  new  rules  to  be  submitted  to  this  meeting  is  one  for 
the  appointment  of  corresponding  members. 

Your  Committee  trust  that  one  effect  of  that  measure  will  be 
l^re&tlj  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Society  in  the  county,  and  to 
enlarge  the  subscription  list. 

They  trust  that  tneir  receipts  in  the  present  year  will  thus  become 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  the  following  grants  from  the 
annual  income  of  the  Society,  for  each  of  which  a  resolution  will  be 
proposed  to  the  meeting,  viz.  ;— 

Inspector  of  Schools £35 

Paid  Clerk 25 

Building  Parochial  Schools    50 

Towards  support  of  Reformatory  School 110 

Ditto  Training  School 110 

General  or  contingent  expenses 50 

In  the  event  of  the  hopes  of  the  Committee  being  disappointed,  it 
will  he  necessary  to  reduce  the  grants ;  the  opening  of  the  Training 
School  must  be  deferred ;  the  grants  to  building  schools  diminished ; 
and  the  capital  of  the  Society  trenched  upon  for  maintaining  objects 
which  are  all  essential. 

This,  however,  your  Committee  are  willing  to  hope  is  impossible. 

The  General  Statement  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the 
Society  for  the  past  year  is  as  follows : — 


Received. 
Paid 


In  hand  .. 


Geoeral 

Purpoees. 

£      s.  d. 

976    2    0 

164  19     1 


811     2  U 


Training 

ScbooL 

£    s.    d. 

842     1     0 


Refonnatory, 

£      8.  d. 

1231   19  0 

383  17  6 


842     1     0 


Middle 

ScbooL 
£     S.    d. 
20     0     0 


848     1  6  20    0     0 


Gro88  Total. 

£      s.  d. 
3070    2  0 

548  16  7 


2521     5  5 


TRAINING    AND   PAROCHIAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  Report  of  this  Commiteee  was  next  read,  as  follows : — 

The  Societv  having  determined  to  open  a  Training  Institution  for 
masters,  at  Peterborough,  where  they  may  be  prepared  for  the 
management  of  Schools  in  rural  parishes^  your  Committee,  at  their 
first  meeting,  addressed  enquiries  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  as  to  whether  they  might  hope  for  assistance  in  carrying 
out  their  object  from  the  annual  Parliamentarv  grant.  They  were 
informed,  in  reply,  that  such  help  could  only  be  granted  on  the 
usual  condition,  viz. :  their  training  the  students  in  such  a'manner 
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as  to  qualify  them  to  hold  Certificates,  and  giTtn^  tbem,  in  short,  \ 
higher  amount  of  instruction  than  the  Society  had  contemplated. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  felt  it  necessary  to  examrine  anev  the 
whole  question  as  to  the  advantages  and  <fisadTantag«9  of  emplojii^ 
"  certincated  "  masters  in  rural  parishes.  It  cannot  be  doabtod  that 
a  highly-educated  teacher  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  any  scht^it 
he  is  placed  orer,  provided  that,  in  extending  his  knowledge,  he  ha& 
not  neglected  to  pay  full  attention  to  the  hest  methodi  oftetuekoD^, 
nor  omitted  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subjects 
usually  taught  in  village  schools.  These  dangers  aeem  carefailj 
guarded  i^nst  in  the  scheme  of  examination  lor  training  cc^li^H 
which  the  Committee  of  Council  had  adopted. 

Such  masters,  however,  are  often  objected  to,  either  because  thej 
are  too  expensive,  or  because  they  are  above  their  work.  The  first 
'  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  minute  of  the  Committee  of  Oouneil  for 
making  grants  for  the  support  of  schools  in  rural  distriets  and  towns 
with  less  than  5,000  inhabitants,  such  grants  to  be  prcmortioDed  to 
the  number  of  .scholars  in  regular  attendance.  WiUi  the  asaiatance 
thus  given,  a  master  holding  a  certificate  may  generallj  be  obtained 
at  an  expense  (to  the  promoters  o£  a  parish  school)  less  than  the 
hire  of  a  labourer  at  12s.  a  week  ;  less,  therefore,  than  coold  well 
be  offered  to  any  other  trained  master. 

Moreover,  it  appears  by  returns  which  your  Committee  have 
received,  and  of  which  a  summary  b  appended  to  thia  report,  that 
the  sums  actually  paid  to  masters  in  the  county  would,  with  oi^tatiofi 
grants,  frc,  be  amply  sufficient  for  *  certtflcated  *  mastera.  And  as 
regards  the  objection  that  such  masters  are  above  their  work,  the 
Committee  trust  this  will  not  be  the  case  with  those  trained  in  the 
proposed  institution  at  Peterborough,  with  express  reference  to 
industrial  and  other  requirements  of  village  schools. 

Tour  Committee  have,  therefore,  come  to  the  eonclasion  that  the 
instruction  given  in  the  Training  School*  should  be  adapted  to  Che 
Government  examinations.  The  Society  will,  by  this  means,  be 
entitled  to  considerable  grants  to  the  school,  amounting  to  betweeo 
one-fourth  and  one- third  of  the  annual  expense,  bendea  grants 
towards  the  building. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterboron^h  hai 
kindly  presented  to  the  Society,  with  the  consent  of  tbeEcdesiastieai 
Commissioners,  one  acre  of  ground,  in  an  excellent  position,  not  hr 
from  the  Cathedral,  and  on  this  site  the  Tnuning  School  will  be  built. 
The  precise  position  of  the  acre,  forming  part  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Vineyard  Estate,  has  been  fixed  upon  by  the  Committee,  so  as 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Cathedral  Grammar  School  Trustees, 
to  whom  they  understand  that  an  acre  had,  in  like  manner,  been 
conveyed.  The  deed  (if  not  done  already)  will  be  executed  in  s 
few  days.  Besides  this,  the  Committee  propose  to  rent  one  acre  of 
land  adjoining,  so  as  to  enable  the  students  to  work  and  recezre 
instruction  in  gardening,  and  thus  qualify  them  to  manage  schools 
where  agricultural  employment  is  combined  with  in-door  lessons. 

As  it  is   highly    desirable  that    the    Society   should    proceed 
cautiously,  thoy  have  determined,  in  the  first  instance,  only  to  build 
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A  school-room  (with  class  rooms  attached),  where  the  students 
xoay  practically  learn  the  art  of  teaching,  and  whither  ^e  boys  of 
t:tie  new  parish  in  Peterborough  (about  to  be  formed  into  a  district)^ 
may  be  expected  to  come.  The  other  buildings*  such  as  master's 
T-esi deuce,  &c.,  they  have  determined  not  to  commence  till  the 
IVaining  School  shall  have  been  brought  fully  into  operation. 

To  secure  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  buildings,  they 
sippointed  a  Sub-committee  to  act  with  a  Committee  of  the  Architec- 
tural Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  and  to  obtain 
plans  and  estimates  from  some  competent  architect,  by  which  means 
they  hope  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  expense  or  unsightliness  in  the 
desf^j^n. 

Thej  have  also  taken,  as  a  temporary  residence  for  the  masters 

and  pupils,  a  house  adjoining  the  two  acres  of  land,  at  a  rent  of  £20 

a  year,  which  is  underlet  till  the  Society  shall  require  the  use  of  it. 

The  probable  annual  expense  of  the  Trainmg  School  will  be 

found  in  the  report  of  the  General  Committee. 

The  annual  subscriptions  of  the  Society  are  not,  at  present,  suf- 
fktient  to  justify  it  in  opening  its  Training  Institution,  even  on  the 
re  est  moderate  scale.  Your  Committee  trust,  however,  that  this  may 
soon  be  remedied,  as  no  real  improvement  can  take  place  in  the 
Parochial  Schools  save  through  the  employment  of  duly  trained 
masters.  The  supply  of  such  masters  from  existing  institutions  is 
t^ven  BOW  unequal  to  the  demand  for  them,  and  in  few,  if  any  of  them, 
are  they  prepared  to  take  charge  of  schools  where  much  stress  is 
laid  upon  industrial  teaching. 

The  Committee  are  glad  to  state  that  the  number  of  Parochial^ 
Schools  in  the  county  continues  steadily  to  increase.  During  the 
}*ast  year  the  Society  has  made  small  grants  to  two  new  sohooTs,  at 
St.  Peter's,  Northampton,  and  at  Hargrave.  When  the  house  in  St. 
Oiles's-street  shall  have  been  sold,  you  will  have  more  ample  means 
at  your  disposal  to  assist  in  building  schools  where  they  are  still 
required." 

The  Report  on  the  Pecuniary  Condition  of  the  Schools  through- 
out the  County  was  then  read  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  month  of  February,  of  last  year,  the  secretaries,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  general  Committee,  sent  circulars  to  the  clergy  in  the 
county,  requessing  information  as  to*  the  schools  in  their  several 
parishes,  the  number  of  scholars,  the  size  and  height  of  the  rooms, 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  the  sums  paid  by  the  children. 
From  143  rural  parishes  (as  well  as  from  the  towns)  answers  were 
received  from  which  the  following  tables  are  compiled: — 
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In  many  of  the  smaU  parishes,  with  no  sdiool,  the  children  may  pertuqis  go  to  an  adUd^ 
parish  schooL 

Without  going  into  lenffthened  calculationSj  it  may  bo  stated  on 
the  authority  of  these  tables,  that  in  parishes  of  less  than  600  in- 
habitants with  mixed  schools  under  a  mistress,  it  would  bo  possibM 
with  Government  aid,  to  raise  the  salary  of  the  mistress  from  £23 
to  £42  a  year,  for  which  a  eood  certificated  mistress  may  be  obtained ; 
and  the  same  results  would  follow  in  other  cases. 

Again,  if  we  suppose  that  in  parishes  of  less  than  150  inhabitants, 
no  school  is  needed ;  that  in  other  parishes  with  less  than  600,  there 
should  be  a  mixed  school,  under  a  mistress ;  in  parishes  from  600  to 
1,000,  mixed  schools  under  a  master;  in  parishes  from  1,000  to 
1,500,  schools  under  a  master  and  a  mistress ;  and  in  laroer  parisheSf 
separate  infant  school  besides,  under  a  mistress,  we  shaH  find,  from 
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the  numbers  giren  in  the  above  tables,  the  following  results  (as 
afTecting^  the  whole  county) : 
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Or  about  100  masters  and  200  mistresses  will  be  required  for  the 
rural  pariahes  in  the  county.  These  the  Society  may,  perhaps, 
hereafter  be  able  to  furnish  from  its  training  institution,  though,  in 
the  first  mstance^  It  proposes  to  confine  its  operations  to  masters  for 
rural  schools. 

We  csmnot  conclude  this  report  on  the  pecuniary  condition  of 
the  schools  in  the  county,  without  referring  to  the  rery  gratifying 
condition  of  the  schools  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  in  which  there 
are  employed,  according  to  the  returns  we  have  received  for  six 
parishes  only,  no  less  than  12  masters  and  mistresses,  nine  of  them 
certified,  besides  pupil  teachers,  at  salaries  amountix^  altogether  to 
upwards  of  X700  a  year.  At  the  time  the  Society  commenced  its 
operations  in  1812,  its  central  school  was  the  only  one  in  the  town ; 
and  we  hope  that  the  training  school  at  Peterborough  may,  in  like 
manner,  form  a  nucleus  around  which  will  spring  up  many  efficient 
parochial  schools,  and  that  the  work  of  education  may  advance  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  during  the  next  44  years,  as  it  has  done 
during  those  that  are  past.** 

REroaHATORT  COMMrTTBB's  RBPORT. 

The  following  report  was  next  read : — 

*'  Your  Committee  have  to  report  that,  after  agreeing  to  a  series 
of  resolutions  for  their  future  guidance,  they  advertised  for  suitable 
premises  and  land,  with  the  intention  of  receiving  boys  under  16  from 
any  gaol  in  the  county  (including  the  Soke  of  Peterborough),  or 
unconvicted  boys  who  have  fallen  into  vicious  courses. 

Your  Committee  having  failed  in  obtaining  what  was  required, 
some  of  its  members  agreed  to  advance  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase 
a  small  farm  of  34  acres  at  Tiffield,  near  Towcester,  the  Society  pay- 
in?  the  interest  upon  the  mortgage  so  far  as  it  exceeded  the  rent. 
The  tenant  of  the  farm  expressed  his  willingness  to  take  as  many 
acres  as  the  Society  had  no  immediate  occasion  for  at  the  same 
rental  as  before,  although  he  would  lose  the  advantage  of  the  barns 
and  other  buildings. 

It  is  hoped  an  arrangement  will  be  made  whereby  the  society 
&hall  pay  £50  a  year  for  12  acres  of  land  and  the  buildings  referred 
to,  with  the  power  of  taking  as  much  more  of  the  remaining  22  acres 
&s  they  may  require,  and  of  purchasing  the  whole  at  the  original 
cost. 

Having  obtained  the  land,  your  committee  agreed  upon  plans  for 
building  a  school  and  school-house  to  accommodate  a  master  and 
about  30  boys,  which  has  been  done  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner 
by  Mr.  Dunkley,  of  Ellsworth,  for  the  sum  of  £383  lUs. 
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Your  *ooiiraiitl6e  hunng  made  kno#D  the  cimmcter  of  tlbr  pro*  I 
posed  institation  to  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  oonfemd  vith  km  I 
on  the  sithjeoi,  proceeded  next  to  enquire  for  a  master  and  sopprn. 
tendentj  and  they  consider  themselves  fortowte  ia  baviiig  seearcd  d)« 
services  of  Mr.  Julius  Benn,  who  has  been  highly  recommended  fnr 
his  experience  and  zeal  in  a  similar  institution,  and  who,  for  the  pre^ 
sent,  will  take  the  entire  management  of  the  school  under  the  Goa- 
mittee. 

Your  Committee  have  likewise  to  state  that  application  was  nu(i^ 
at  quarter  sessions  for  the  use  of  the  militia  store-nouse,  in  the  tom\ 
of  Northampton,  for  a  Female  Beforaatorj  8^»oU  •■'d  tfad  tb 
sessions  have  agreed  to  eive  up  the  stom*ho«sa  far  ihat  pnipose  ■ 
soon  as  a  new  one  is  bnut. 

As  regards  their  finanoialposition* your  Committee  1>eg to rp&r 
to  the  report  of  the  general  Committee,  bj  which  it  wUl  be  vn 
that,  in  answer  to  the  appeal  agreed  npon  at  the  ammal  maetinf  La : 
year,  the  sum  of  £1,221  14s.,  donations,  and  £10  da^  anBoa)  tm>- 
scriptions,  have  been  received,  which,  thej  regret  to  saj,  &D  hi 
short  of  what  was  expected,  particularly  in  annual  sttbaeriptioBs. 

Your  Committee  also  regret  that  they  have  experienced  a  further 
disappointment  in  their  appeal  to  the  Committee  ot  Council  of  Eduo- 
tion  for  grants  towards  rent,  &c. 

In  conduaion,  your  Committee  have  to  state  that  the  acfaooi* 
house,  having  been  examined  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Prison, 
and  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  now  opened  for  the  rec^ 
tion  of  boys  approved  of  by  the  Committee ;  and  that,  in  additioD  \» 
the  three  who  were  brought  from  another  reformatory  by  Mr.  Bens, 
one  boy  has  been  admitted  from  the  parish  of  Kettering^  his  pamtt 
paying  a  shilling  a  week  towards  his  support  The  other  three  boj! 
are  considered  to  be  in  a  hopeful  state,  and  likely  not  only  to  exereiie  a 
beneficial  influence  on  their  companions,  but  to  be  tillable  of  auKrt- 
ing  in  the  work  of  the  eatablishment,  for  which  th^  are  to  recaie 
Is.  a  week  each. 

Rules  have  been  agpreed  upon  for  the  maaagement  of  Ae  n- 
stitution,  and  a  eiroular  and  forms  of  admiesion  (whidi  will  be  fbeai 
with  other  printed  documents,  on  the  table)  are  to  be  seat  to  fbc 
clerks  of  the  county  and  borough  magbtratesy  and  to  thoae  of  tiie 
city  and  Soke  of  Peterborough." 

BEPOaT   or   THB    MIDDLB   SCHOOLS   GOXVITTEJS. 

The  Middle  Schools  Committee's  Beport  was  next  resd  m 
follows : 

"  Your  Committee  have  held  several  meetings  and  djscasied  the 
question  of  a  Middle  School  in  the  town  of  Northampton.  Bat  is 
one  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  has  reeently  been  to  examine  the 
statutes  of  the  Grammar  School  and  other  charities  in  the  town, 
your  Committee  have  determined  to  await  the  result  of  his  eoqoir;. 
Should  the  Grammar  School  continue  in  its  present  ineffidest  coo- 
dition,  your  Committee  are  pr^ared  to  lay  before  the  Soctetji 
scheme  for  a  day-scbool  of  a  superior  character,  the  payment  to  bf 
£2  a  quarter  for  each  pupil.     They  would  propoee  thatsbovte 
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should  be  taken  capable  of  aoeomniodatiag  200  daj  aofaolari.  That, 
in  the  first  SiiBtaBce>  three  mastera  should  be  engaged  to  avperiiitend 
respeetiyely  the  olaaticalt  mathematical  and  Euglish  education  of  the 
pupiU,  at  salariess  rising  with  the  number  in  the  sefaooU  from  £200 
to  £300  for  the  head  master,  from  £150  to  £300  for  seccnd  master, 
and  from  £90  to  £100  a  year  for  third  master,  besides  extra  masters 
for  Freneh»  drawiug,  singixig  and  drilL  That  a  oertain  number  of 
pupils,  (30,  when  the  school  is  iulli)  should  be  elected  after  examina- 
tion to  free  schoUrships,  and  that  when  the  school  is  thoroughly 
established,  three  exhibitions  of  £50  a  year,  to  last  three  years,  hie 
given  after  examination  to  those  who  have  been  educated  in  the 
school,  one  being  open  every  year^  Your  Ck>mmittee  are  saUsfied 
that  such  a  school,  under  good  masters*  would  be  well  attended, 
and  it  will  be  found  on  calculation  that,  if  so  attended,  it  would 
more  than  cover  its  expenses. 

The  Endowed  School  at  Quilsboroi^h  has  also  been  under  the 
notice  of  the  Committee,  and  they  have  reason  to  hope  that  (the 
legal  difficulties  having  been  removed)  the  Trustees  wUl  consent  to 
act,  and  that  the  school  may  be  made  available  for  the  ohildren 
of  farmers  and  others  of  the  middle  classes. 

Your  Committee  have  also  conferred  with  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  on  the  subject  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Brackley,  and  are  led  to  expect  that  the  college,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  your  Society,  will  convert  the  present 
establishment  mto  an  efficient  Middle  School, 

Mr.  Markham  enquired  whether  any  communication  had  been 
received  from  the  trustees  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Northampton  ? 

Lord  Compton  said,  that  a  request  had  been  received  that  morning 
by  the  Middle  Schools'  Committee,  to  meet  the  Trustees  of  the  scho<3 
to  discuss  means  for  its  improvement. 

Mr.  Markham  mentioned  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  the 
master  of  the  school,  professing  his  readiness  to  do  anything  in  his 
power  to  forward  the  views  of  the  Committee. 

XXFINDITUBX. 

Lord  Compton  said  it  was  necessary  at  that  meeting  to  authorize 
the  proposed  expenditure  for  the  year>  and  he  would  now  lay  the 
items  before  the  meeting. 

After  some  discussion,  in  which  Col.  Cartwright  expressed  his 
objection  to  making  payments  out  of  the  Annual  General  Income  of 
the  Society,  the  several  items  were  agreed  to,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Report  of  the  General  Committee. 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  were  next  appointed. 

It  was  resolved  to  petition  the  county  magistrates  for  permission 
to  hold  the  Society*s  annual  meeting  in  the  County  Hail,  and  for 
the  Committee  to  meet  monthly  in  the  Grand  Jury  room,  or  in  the 
room  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

Col.  Cartwright  next  proposed  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting 
to  their  two  excellent  Secretaries.  Though  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  differ  with  them  on  the  present  occasion,  no  one  appreciated  the 
value  of  their  labours  more  than  he  did. 
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Mr.  Nethercote  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Barton  rose  to  retam  thanks.    He  said — It  would  be  aSbeU. 

tion  to  sajr  we  are  not  sensible  of  the  compliment  paid  to  vs  bj  t^ 

meetings  as  Secretaries.     If  I  stood  alone  I  should  teU  my  frial 

Col.  Cartwrigbt  that  what  he  has  said  proceeded  from  theparta£t« 

of  friendship  ;  bat  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  do  not  stand  alooo^  tod  I 

have  the  satisfaction  now  of  eiving  honour  where  honour  is  doe. 

When  I  remember  the  clearheadedness,  the  untiring  energr,  the  nnsk- 

ness  of  nurpose  with  which  Lord  Alwyne  Oompton  hasderotedhia. 

self  to  this  ffreat  and  good  cause»  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  sfetk  of 

him  as  he  deserves.     But  I  am  glad  to  see  that  his  oondnet  iiap. 

preciated  by  this  meeting,  as  I  nope  and  belieye  it  wiU  be  bj  tir 

county  at  large.    It  has  fisen  said  that  if  the  Church  of  EngUmd  ii 

only  true  to  herself  she  can  never  fall ;  and  it  may  be  said  wi&  e<|B>l 

truth  that  if  the  nobilitv  of  England  are  true  to  themsdres  be* 

aristocracy  can  never  fall  (I  use  the  word  true,  not  in  any  narnvT 

and  bigoted,  but  io  its  best  sense)  ;  and  in  alluding  to  m^  brotWr 

secretary  I  can  point  to  one  who  fulfils  both  these  reqniremeBti; 

and  I  hope  I  am  not  taking  too  great  a  tiberty  if  I  say  that  we  h&Tt 

in  this  room  at  this  moment  another  instance  of  the  same  kind.  H'^ 

one  knows  my  native  county  without  knowing  what  the  Bishop  of 

Sodor  and  Man  has  done  for  Lancashire  in  promoting  the  greai 

cauHO  which  we  are  now  advocating.    And  no  one  knows  the  JWe«/ 

Man  without  knowing  that,  in  ueir  present  bishop,  they  hsfei 

worthy  successor  of  uie  Wilsons  and  Hildesleys  of  former  tioe^ 

Nothing  would  encourage  us  more  than  his  lordship's  adrice  td 

approbation ;  and  if  it  can  only  go  forth  to  his  own  county  that  be 

approves  of  what  we  are  doing  it  would  be  the  greatest  help  to  oi 

His  lordship  knows  that  we  are  no  new  Society  ;  but  he  maj  ast 

know,  or  he  may  not  remember,  what  ought  to  be  known — ^thatfiroa 

the  year  1812,  when  it  was  first  established,  to  the  year  before  k< 

the  Northamptonshire  Society^  expended  not  less  than  £21,888  a 

assisting  to  build  schools  and  in  promoting  the  cause  of  edncitioB. 

Neither  are  we  in  our  extended  form  a  bigoted  Society,  andiopfft 

proof  of  this  I  will  read  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Reformatory  ScbooU 

<  If  the  religious  persuasion  of  any  of  the  boys  difiTer  from  that  of  tb? 

Church  of  England,  a  minister  of  that  persuasion,  at  the  reqoesty 

such  boy,  or  his  parents  or  guardians,  may  be  allowed  to  visit  his, 

at  all  proper  and  seasonable  times,  under  such  r^ulations  as  tbe 

Committee  shall  approve.'^    But  it  has  been  sidd«  and  I  am  sorry  ts 

hear  that  in  one  instance  it  has  been  hinted  at  to-day,  that  we  ire 

proceeding  upon  too  extensive  and  broad  a  basis.     In  answer  to  tte 

1  shall,  perhaps,  save  the  time  of  the  meeting  if  I  may  be  allowed  (3 

read  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  sent  at  the  banning  of  tbe 

present  movement  to  one  of  the  most  influential  members  ot  tbt 

Society: — *  If  we  lose  sight  of  the  broad  view  we  lose  ererydBBg* 

The  great  object  of  the  united  educational  movement  willfalltopieai 

And,  instead  of  one  great  undertaking,  supported  bv  the  infloeiMvo^ 

the  whole  county  (lay  as  well  as  clerical),  tnere  will  be  three  sDsliff 

undertakings,  only  one  of  which  (the  Reformatory)  will  saccwi 

The  Middle  School  question  will  never  quicken  into  life  at  all,  and 
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e  Trainings  Institution  will  agun  die  out  for  want  of  lay  energy  and 
pport.  If  a  Reformatory  School  is  wanted  to  diminish  the  numbers 
the  Gaol,  a  Training  Institution  is  wanted  to  promote  and  extend 
und  religion  and  nsenil  learnings  so  as  to  diminish  the  inmates  of 
e  Reformatory.  And»  above  all,  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
curity  to  the  state,  peace  to  society*  and  the  moral  regeneration  of 
e  masses  of  the  people^  a  good  and  complete  education  for  the 
iddle  classes  b  indispensably  necessary.  But  all  these  must  work 
i^ether  if  any  great  good  is  to  be  done.  The  opportunity  is  now 
fered,  and  it  may  never  be  offered  again,  of  combining  the  whole 
unty  for  the  purpose.  There  must  be  difficulties  in  eveiy  great 
ider taking,  but  it  is  un-English  to  flinch  from  them,  and  if  1  did 
it  honestly  believe  that  you  would  be  the  last  to  do  so,  I  would  not 
ouble  you  on  the  subject.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  immense  ad- 
kHtage  which  the  influence  of  a  county  gives.  The  ablest  advice  ; 
le  most  experienced  persons  in  every  department  are  at  its  command. 
Tithont  it,  individual  bodies  are  powerless,  and  the  clergy  especially 
^  unable  to  carry  forward  their  part  of  these  educational  schemes. 
he  dergfy,  as  a  body,  are  not  men  of  business  ( they  never  have  been, 
id,  perhaps,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  office*  they  never  ought 
»  be.  If)  therefore,  you  deprive  them  of  this  lay  assistance  by  not 
lowing  the  proposed  union,  you  prevent  what  1  believe  would  do 
tore,  not  only  for  the  morals,  but  for  the  religion  of  the  county, 
lan  has  ever  yet  been  done  for  any  county  in  England.  How  much 
ruth  comes  out  in  the  quiet  discussion  of  any  question  before  a  Com- 
littee,  and.  if  you  would  only  allow  the  clergy  to  be  present  on 
roper  occasions,  and  yourselves  be  present  witn  them  from  time  to 
me,  each  would  learn  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  other's 
lotives,  and  truth,  instead  of  prejudice,  would  oe  the  result.  Only 
eep  the  general  Committee  united;  let  it  be  combined  with  separate 
)ommittee6  for  special  purposes,  and  let' the  clergy  and  laity,  for 
nee,  be  welded  together  in  so  good  a  cause,  and  we  shall  be  sure  to 
ucceed.  By  this  combination  we  should  realize  what  one  of  our 
ndges  pronounced  with  his  dying  breath  to  be  the  great  want  of  Eng- 
Ish  society — ^that  *  sympathy'  between  the  highest,  the  middle  and 
he  lowest  classes  which  is  of  such  incalculable  advantage  to  all.  I 
mly  wish  I  could  state  the  case  as  it  deserves,  and  I  am  sure  it  would 
present  itself  to  your  mind  with  irresistible  force  as  an  opportunity 
»f  doing  good  which  idoes  not  happen  once  in  a  Ufe»  and  o6  which 
he  blessing  of  the  Almighty  must  rest." 

Lord  Oompton  here  expressed  a  hope  that,  before  separating,  they 
night  hear  something  from  the  lips  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man* 

The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  immediately  rose,  but  protested  that 
be  was  never  more  taken  bv  surprise  than  by  the  request  made  to  him. 

Not  that  he  felt  a  want  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  or  in  the 
advancement  of  that  cause  in  his  own  native  county,  but  that  owing  to 
bis  limited  knowledge  of  the  county,  arising  from  hb  long  separation, 
he  did  not  feel  himself  in  a  position  to  express  either  approval  or  dis-> 
sent  regarding  the  proceedings  of  their  Society.  It  was  true  he  had 
a  strong  feeling  upon  the  question  of  education — the  question  to  which 
all  his  energies  had  been  directed  for  years.  He  believed  it  was  the 
U 
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question  on  which  the  vital  interests  of  England  depended*  sod  hi 
was  thankful  to  see  that  question  taken  up  with  such  Tigour  b  Her. 
thamptonshire. 

He  would  speak  upon  another  point«  Howerer  energetic  tk» 
clergy  might  he>  they  would  find  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  nwit 
so  emciently  as  was  desirable  unless  they  were  eooonrsigad  a&d 
urged  on  by  lay  cooperation.  He  belieTed,  too,  from  pramaln. 
perience — and  perhaps  they  would  think  that  he  was  giTuvuttenBit 
to  a  bold  opinion — ^that  the.  world  was  all  wrong  upon  toe  foeetuB 
of  education.  He  feared  that  too  many  were  lookii^  to  the  knov. 
ledge  of  the  country  instead  of  the  piety  of  fhe  country,  aa  a  netai 
of  directing  the  people  in  the  path  of  wisdom,  fai*gettin^  that  tW 
fear  of  Qod  is  the  banning  of  wisdom,  and  thinking  ratkr 
through  wisdom  to  lead  to  the  fear  of  Ood.  He  hoped,  thereCbn, 
that  in  Northamptonshire  they  would  adhere  to  the  principle  wkid 
inculcated  the  love  and  fear  of  Ood»  and  invoked  the  aid  of  trv 
religion  to  direct  every  eff[>rt  for    the  promotion  of  edocaKioa 

There  was  imother  point.  They  would  not  effect  their  pnrpoK 
of  rearing  a  moral  and  GkKl-fearing  population  nnleaa  they  traiae^ 
their  teachers  in  the  fear  and  love  of  Ood.  Thenr  effbrta,  thv*. 
fore,  must  first  be  directed  to  the  trainm^  school.  It  was  a  idik^ 
important  thing  to  be  careful  aa  to  the  religions  principle  of  thw 
whom  they  selected  to  teach.  He  would  not  admit  that  teadm 
could  be  over*educated,  but  unless  secular  knowledge  could  be  gira 
them  so  as  to  promote  humility  and  piety  in  their  hearts,  by  wh&di  tt 
influence  people  not  so  much  by  thdr  worldly  wisdook  as  by  their 
piety  and  numility»  the  knowlec^  obtained  by  thens  wonid  prvw 
to  l>a  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Barton,  it  was  imaoimoaaly  resolndt 
'*  that  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  F.  &  Pcr«val,  Et^ 
the  Treasurer;  to  H.  P.  Markham,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  PcMe; 
and  to  J.  Mercer,  £sq.,  Treasurer  of  the  county*  for  their  valaafck 
serTices  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Society." 

Mr.  Bouverie  prooosed,  and  tne  Dean  of  Peterboroagh  eecoiidtj, 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  Chairman,  which  was  oordially  gira 
and  responded  to»  and  the  meeting  separated. 

BBFOKMATORT  SCBOOLS. 

2k>  th€  EdUof  of  the  StOutugy  and  Winehnier  JtmnuiL 
Sn,— .In  a  letter  recently  addressed  to  Sir  £.  Kerrison,  oneofik 
members  for  Suffolk*  bv  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Barton,Etector  of  Wicket, 
Nerthamptonshiret  and  published  in  the  local  and  some  of  the  L» 
don  papers,  the  following  most  important  passage  occurs : — "  I  ^ 
further  remark  that  though  reformatory  schools  have  been  estabfi^ 
in  other  counties,  1  believe  Northamptonshire  is,  as  yet,  the  only  m 
in  whieh  the  whole  question  has  been  taken  up  \  in  no  other  has  be@ 
combined  with  them  *  the  more  noble  aand  neteuun/  duty  of  emdeawv- 
ingto  prctfetU  crime  rather  than  reform  the  criminal  " 

jNow  1  would  earnestly  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  every  m- 
habitant  of  Wiltshire,  and  particularly  of  the  magistrates  who  viH 
next  week  meet  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  to  this  important  eztn^ 
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I  conftss  that  I  hare  looked  with  niTich  mlsgivuig  and  fear  upon  the 
active  moTement  that  has  been  made  during  the  present  year  among 
U.S  for  the  establishment  of  a  reformatory  school.  But  I  could  not 
help  doubting  my  own  judgment  when  I  saw  Mr.  Barton's  name 
among  the  gentlemen  who  met  at  Hardwicke  Court,  as  I  know  him 
«rell  to  be  a  man  of  Christian  benevolenccy  practical  experience,  and 
sound  judgment,  equal  to  any  one  in  the  whole  of  the  united  kingdom. 
But  this  explanation  of  his  more  extended  views  and  feelings  has  fully 
confirmed  my  former  opinion,  and  I  cannot  but  regret  that  no  allusion 
^iras  made  to  them  in  the  account  that  lately  appeared  in  your  paper 
of  the  meeiinff,  as  I  feel  certain  he  must  hare  pressed  them  with  his 
usual  zeal  and  force  on  the  notice  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  assem- 
bled at  Mr.  Baker'Sk 

In  the  present  state  of  our  county  1  cannot  but  look  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  proposed  reformatory  school  as  a  direct  induce- 
ment to  and  premium  upon  crime,  for  I  will  ask  any  practical  man, 
if  every  plou^hboy  in  the  county  would  not  benefit  nis  condition  by 
(^ettinginto  this  establishment,  where  he  would  be  provided  with  everj 
comfort  and  advantage,  and,  after  a  certain  period,  returned  back 
again  into  society  in  a  better  and  higher  position  ?      And  as  there 
will  be  but  one  road  by  which  he  can  arrive  at  these  advantages,  if 
he  fail  to  discover  it  for  himself,  his  friends  and  relatives  will  soon 
point  it  out  to  him. 

Would  it  not  be  a  work  much  more  acceptable  to  God,  and  much 
more  beneficial  to  man,  to  endeavour  to  direct  all  this  zeal  and  liber- 
ality to  <*  the  more  nohle  and  necessartf  duty  of  endeavouring  to  prevent 
crime  f"  For  look  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  county, 
and  I  declare,  I  do  not  know  a  single  rural  parish  where  the  social 
condition  of  the  labourers  is  satisfactory,  or  the  means  for  education 
anythmg  approaching  to  efficiency.  There  may  be  such— but  I  do 
not  know  tnem.  I  know  many  where  there  is  no  day-school  of  any 
description,  and  one  instance  where  in  Jive  parishes  the  schools  are 
only  kept  in  existence  in  their  present  wretched  and  almost  useless 
condition  by  the  liberality  of  one  single  individual.  And  I  could 
name  one  parish,  and  that  too  belonging  almost  entirely  to  one  of  the 
most  active  promoters  of  this  reformatory  movement,  where  the  so- 
cial condition  is  such  that  the  cottages  are  an  outrage  upon  common 
decencv,  where  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  teach  a  single 
ploughboy  in  the  parish  to  write  his  name,  and  where  they  would 
have  been  equally  unable  even  to  read  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  little 
that  has  been  done  for  that  purnose  by  the  dissenters. 

Would  it  not  then  be  much  oetter  to  make  the  improvement  of 
this  wretched  and  deplorable  state  of  things  the  subject  of  a  county 
movement?  Let  every  gentleman  who  has  taken  part  in  this  refor- 
matory movement,  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  by  his  own  liberality, 
and  by  his  influence  over  others,  to  establish  really  useful  and  effi- 
cient schools  on  his  own  property,  and  in  his  own  locality.  An  ex- 
ample would  thus  be  set,  and  a  spirit  stirred  up  that,  I  do  not  doubt, 
would  rapidly  spread  through  the  whole  county.  Nothing  is  wanted 
for  this  noble  work  but  the  means,  and  if  it  is  to  be  done  efficiently, 
they  must  be  given  with  no  niggard  hand.      Really  good  educadon, 
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}ike  jUl  other  valuable  things,  can  onlv  be  had  at  a  costlj  |^riee»  Bol 
it  is  worse  than  folly  in  the  professing  friends  of  education,  if  tbej 
are  really  sincere  in  their  professions^  to  hesitate  for  one  monie&t 
about  the  cost.  For  while  vou  remunerate  jour  teachers  at  a  rate 
below  the  wages  of  common  labourers,  and  even  then  neglect  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  necesbary  books  and  other  requisites,  you  cannot 
expect  to  obtain  it.  In  your  paper  of  the  15th  inst.,  there  was  ao 
Advertisement  for  a  schoolmistress  for  a  country  parish,  and  offering 
a,  salary  of  eight  pounds  a  year.  This,  I  fear,  is  too  iost  an  exampk 
of  the  liberality  of  other  country  parbhes.  And  wn&t  muj/  be  tha 
result  of  such  a  system  as  this  ?  Y  on  mnst  of  necessity  ^et  a  person 
who  is  unable  to  teach  properly  the  most  common  rudiments,  and  to 
such  a  person  you  entrust  the  entire  control  and  manag'ement  of  the 
education  of  a  whole  parish.  You  are  then  surprised  at  the  results, 
and  pretend  to  regret  that  reformatory  schools  have  become  neces- 
sary. 

.'  It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  the  professing  friends  of  education 
ask  with  exultation,  **  Have  you  read  such  or  such  a  pamphlet  on 
education  ?"  But  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  hear  any  one  speak  with 
commendation  of  the  only  efficient  step  that  has,  as  yet,  been  taken 
•In  this  county  in  the  cause  of  cducation-^the  establishment  of  the 
training  school  at  Salisbury,  for  mistresses,  by  the  late  Bishop,  and 
its  sincere  and  zealous  support  by  the  present  Bishop,  both  before 
and  since  he  was  raised  to  the  bench ;  and  I  believe  it  has  only  been 
by  great  exertions,  on  the  part  of  a  few  individuals,  that  this  excel- 
lent establishment  has  been  kept  in  existence.  These  controversial 
writings,  instead  of  promoting,  only  retard  and  mystify  the  great 
question  of  general  education  ;  and  1  believe  that  too  many  of  them 
are  put  forth  only  to  divert  attention  from  the  really  important 
point,  how  the  means  are  to  be  provided  for  a  really  efficient  system 
of  parochial  education.  To  S9^  that  the  difficulty  is  a  religious  one, 
J  do  not  believe  it  to  be  true,  I  have  never  known  an  instance  in 
all  my  experience,  and  it  basi  been  considerable,  where  the  parents 
of  children,  for  whose  benefit  our  national  schools  are  intended,  ever 
refused  to  send  their  children  from  religious  scruples,-  when  the 
school  was  conducted  in  any  degree  approaching  to  usefulness  and 
efficiency.      And  I  know  an  instance  at  this  moment,  where  an  im- 

Sro Yemen t  having  been  made  ip  the  manafferaent  of  a  school,  all  tbe 
issenters  in  the  parish  immediately  sent  tneir  children  with  alacrity 
find  gratitude.  When  these  objections  are  made,  it  is  by  a  different 
and  higher  class  of  persons,  and  I  do  verily  believe  that  in  inost 
eases  they  are  put  forth  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  controversy,  and  to 
divert  public  attention  from  those  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifices  thai 
must  be  made,  either  by  voluntary  contributions  or  general  assess. 
ment,  if  we  are  ever  to  have  a  really  useful  aiid  efficient  system  of 
parochial  education. 

But  how  proud  and  happy  would  it  make  me,  if  this  county  would 
really  take  up  this  great  question  with  sincerity  and  zeal.  1  beliere 
that  a  reformatory  school  would  then  be  unnecessary.  And  that  tbe 
few  cases  of  depravity  which  would  even  then  occur  in  the  present 
corrupt  state  of  human  nature,  would  be  better  met  by  an  improred 
system  of  prison  discipline,  and  by  a  legal  power  being  given  to  tbe 
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constituted  authorities  to  commit  for  a  longer  period  those  criminals 
under  a  certun  age,  whom  they  should  consider  it  advisable  to  sub- 
ject to  a  full  course  of  such  discipline. 

I  shall  deeply  regret  if  these  observations  should  cause  pain  to  any 
individual.  But  I  think  it  a  subject  on  which  every  inhabitant  6£ 
the  county  should  fully  and  freely  express  an  opinion.  I  cannot,  for 
a  moment^  doubt  the,  motives  by  which  the  promoters  of  this  mov6- 
ment  have  been  actuated-  But  I  would  earnestly  entreat  them  to 
pause,  and  reflect  seriously,  before  they  proceed  further.  And  with 
the  zeal,  the  talents,  and  activity  that  some  of  them  possess^  I  believe 
they  will  see  that  a  higher,  a  nobler,  and  much  a  more  useful  course 
of  duty  lies  open  to  them* 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

G. 

In  tie  Illuairated  London  News,  of  March  1st.  1856,  there 
appeared  a  portrait  of  a  very  remarkable  man,  William  Driver, 
the  Manager  of  the  Home  for  Out-Cast  Boys,  acoompanied  bj 
an  account  of  that  Institution,  of  which  we  have,  iu  former 
Records,  given  some  most  interesting  details. 

About  twelve  months  ago,  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons 
in  Ireland  sent  two  of  their  excellent  SchooUMasters  to  visit 
some  of  the  English  Reformatories,  and  when  those  gentlemen 
had  returned  we  asked  one  of  them — from  whom  did  you  gain 
most  valuable  and  original  information? — and  the  prompt 
reply  was — '*  from  Mr.  Driver  ;*'  and,  oddly  enough  he  added, 
'*  /  don't  believe  in  Nash,  although  I  have  read  Mr.  Martin's 
Place  of  Repentance"  This  young  man's  estimate  of  Mr. 
Driver  is  not,  we  think,  too  high ;  and  the  following  letter, 
from  him,  which,  through  the  attention  of  the  Becorder  of 
Birmingham  we  are  enabled  to  insert,  is  of  great  interesti  and 
value,  in  its  suggestions  : — 

Home  for  Outcast  Boy 9, 

Belvedere  Crescent,  Lambetht 

February  ISth,  1856, 
Dear  Sir, 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  apologise  for  addressing  you  upon  the 
subject  of  this  letter.  You  have  already  had  from  Mr.  Whitehead 
some  foreshadow ings  of  the  success  of  our  industrial  department. 
But  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  to  you,  describing  his  occasionally 
unclerical  costume  and  occupation  in  our  work-room,  he  ^as  nOt 
in  possession  of  the  restdts  of  pur  last  month's  labour.  Our  arrange- 
ments are  anything  but  complete,  and  our  average  skill  is  as  y^t 
rather  low.  Nevertheless  our  earnings  even  now  are  satisfactory. 
We  have  now  dispensed  with  all  professional  assistance^  and  mani^e 
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our  own  affairs.  Our  numbers  had^  for  reasons  of  eeoDomj,  bees 
unavoidably  decreased  from  tbirty  to  fifteen.  We  did  i&k  «f 
keeping  to  tbis  better  number  for  some  months*  bat  we  find  it  ia. 
possible.  Our  work  so  increases^  tbat  to  do  it  we  are  conipdkd  to 
admit  more  boys.  Here  is  an  example  of  tbat  **  life  in  lU^' 
which  since  your  letter  to  Mr.  Whitc^iead  has  become  lUw  of  our 
stock  sentences. 

It  is,  as  Tou  have  aald,  of  ereat  importance  to  haTe  a  bosbn 
which  can  be  speedily  learned,  and  this  is  certainly  the  case  witb 
ours.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  all  the  boys  to  be  ecjoalh 
proficient.  There  is  a  degree  of  skill  which  it  is  indiftpanabb 
that  some  of  the  inmates  would  possess,  I  have  a  scale  of  pro- 
ficiency in  which  I  represent  the  highest  skill  by  a  symbol— <ay  12: 
lower  degrees  of  skill,  I  represent  by  other  figures  from  1  opvardi, 
altering  the  figure  which  represents  each  boy's  skill  according  to 
bis  progress.  1  find  that  if  1  have  two  in  fifteen  at  12,  the  rest  may 
be  anywhere  between  I  and  12.  A  boy  can  be  made  nseful  £reet!j 
he  comes  in,  and  then  he  improves  till  he  can  take  the  pUm  i 
those  who  leave. 

Our  goods  are  all  manufactured  to  order,  and  sveh  t^  the  de> 
mand,  tnat  we  can  scarcely  keep  one  small  house  supplied.  We 
readily  find  customers,  and  our  dealings  with  them  being  stricti; 
matters  of  business,  we  are  expected  to  send  our  work  in  as  weD  n 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  have  iC  In  this  we  are  perfeetlj 
successful,  and  the  praise  of  our  employer  acts  upon  the  boys  as  a 
very  powerful  motive  to  exertion.  Sometimes  we  have  to  execute 
an  order  very  quickly  to  a  given  time,  and  the  boys  take  great  pride 
in  getting  it  done.  Anjr  appearance  of  slackness  is  a  damper  to 
them,  just  as  much  as  it  b  to  those  who  are  working  for  their  ufzif. 
In  fact,  we  find  them  most  willing  and  capable,  and — ^with  the  o^ 
portunity.of  spoiling  valuable  matenals— careful.  We  now  reclcoB 
our  profits  at  nearly  20  shillings  a  boy  ner  month,  and  we  ho^ 
to  increase  them  when  we  get  somewhat  dear  of  the  difficulties  m 
which  we  have  got  entangled  in  time  past. 

There  are  many  details  which  would*  be  interesting^  to  yes  bad 
I  time  to  go  into  them.  I  have  chiefly  wished  in  this  letter  to  let 
you  know  bow  we  stand  at  present,  and  what  appear  to  be  our  is* 
mediate  prospects.  Another  pen,  more  used  thjui  mine  to  such  dis- 
cussions, wiU  before  long  deal  with  the  principle  involved  in  oar 
system  of  work. 

1  beg  respectfully  to  reciprocate  the  kind  wishes  expressed  towardi 
me  in  yonr  letters  to  Mr.  Whitehead, 

And  am. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your's  obediently, 

WILLIAM  DRIVEB. 
M.  D.  HILL,  Esg. 

Wc  have  received  a  most  admirable,  and  valuable  pabh'ch 
tion — jReporti  of  tie  Governor,  Chaplain,  and  Surgeon  f^iks 
ieeds  Borough  Gaol^  for  1855,  but  at  too  late  a  penodto 
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nake  extracts  from  it.  The  Report  of  the  Chaplain,  the  Rev. 
3.  B.  De  Senzi,  is  a  most  able  one,  and  contains  some  of  the 
^est,  and  most  useful  tables  we  have  seen,  always  excepting 
those  of  the  Bev.  John  Clay. 

The  twentieth  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  in' England 
Ls  just  pablished.    It  has  reference  to  the  prisons  in  the  sou- 
thern and  western  districts,  and  mentions  some  disgraceful 
cases  of  mismanagement.      At  Brecon,  one  of  the  prisoners 
was  so  depressed  in  spirits  from  long  confinement  that  he  was 
excused  from  hard  labour  at  the  request  of  the  inspector.    In 
the  Cardiff  county  gaol,  the  accommodation  is  most  inadequate, 
and  the  prisoners  are  all  associated  together,  without  any  work, 
in  the  most  demoralising  manner,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  law. 
At  Haverfordwest  gaol,  the  greater  humanity  of  the  French 
law  of  imprisonment  for  debt  is  forcibly  called  to  mind,  when 
it  is  found  that  an  old  man  of  seventy  years  of  age  is  incarcerated 
in  a  noisome  prison  for  a  debt  of  £124  and  interest.    The  gaol 
of  New  Sadnor  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  and,  althou^  it 
ought  only  to  be  used  asahouse  of  temporary  detention,  prisoners 
have  been  kept  {here  a  whole  fortnight      The  "  airing  yard'* 
was  found  to  be  occupied  by  two  donkeys. and  a  large  ho^,  it 
being,  too,  evidently  their  ordinary  abode.    At  the  new  pnson 
of  Wells  there  is  no  convenience  for  prisoners  seeing  their  legal 
advisers  in  private — '*  a  defect"  (remarks  the  report)  "  of  very 
serious  magnitude."      At  the  Exeter  county  prison,  the  bar* 
barous  practice  of  cutting  the  prisoners'  hair  too  short  is  con« 
demued  by  the  inspector.    At  the  Exeter  city  gaol,  the  system 
is  abominably  defective;  and  rather  adapted'*  to  foster  than 
to  repress  the  growth  of  crime/'     At  Plymouth  the  large  ac- 
cession of  prisoners  for  refusing  to  go  to  sea  after  signing 
articles  is  noticed,  and  at  this  gaol  a  prisoner  contrived  to 
escape  through  a  hole  twelve  inches  long  by  six  and  three- 
quarters  broad.      At  Tiverton,  a  debtor  complained  of  the 
chaplain  for  refusing  him  the  privilege  of  having  one  of  his 
own  books  to  read.      This  work,  so  dangerous  in  the  eyes  of 
the  chaplain,  turned  out  to  be  Milton's  Paradise  Loat^  where- 
upon the  inspector  reversed  the  rev.  gentleman's  opinion. 

Charles  Knight  has  published  hundreds  of  good,  interesting^ 
usefol  and  viduable  books,  but  we  venture  to  assert,  that 
amongst  these  publications  there  is  not  one  more  interesting 
than  that  issued  in  his  Weekly  Folume,  and  entitled  Tfie  LoiceU 
Offering, — composed  of  the  writings  of  the  Factory  girls  of  the 
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Manchester  of  the  United  States — Lowell.  We  b^  : 
'to  ihe  following  circular,  which  we  have  received  through  tbc 
kindness  of  one  of  our  most  energetic  and  praciicai  pbl* 
antliropists,  and  a  female  one  also,  now  living  ^-^ 

FACTORY  REFORM,  AND  THE  EMPLOYMENT  A>JD 
EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS,  THE  DEAF  AKD 
DUMB,  AND  THE  DESTITUTE. 

With  a  view  to  the  EstablUhmeat  in  Gr^  Britain,  of  an  impi^ 
ved  system  of  Factory  Economy,  an  Institution  ia  projected,  the 
ereat  and  leading  feature  of  which,  is  to  combine  with  the  ordinan 
factory,  an  establishment  for  the  board,  lotting,  instmctioii,  and 
:training  of  the  Female  Workers. 

An  approach  to  this  has  been  for  the  last  forty  years  carried  m  Mi 
Lowell,  in  New  England,  U.S.      It  has  been  found  to  work  veil, 
and  is  attended  with  very  good  results — social  and  commercial — but 
it  has  not  yet  been  carried  out  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  factors 
system  has  been  so  much  condemned,  and  where  the  workers,  afUr 
the  hours  of  labour,  dismissed  from  the  premises  and  dispersed  with- 
out  guidance  or  control,  often  become  anything  but  creditable  raesh- 
bers  of  society,  and  the  course  of  their  lives  is,  too  frequently,  s 
^training  in  improvidence  and  vice.       Under  such  circamstaoce^ 
when  the  workers  become  the  mothers  of  other  workers,  the  ev9 
gathers  in  intensity,  the  factory  system  becomes  productive  of  misery 
to  thousands,  is  a  caus^  of  constant  physical  and  mental  deterioratioi^ 
a  great  social  evil,  and  a  national  disgrace.       Whereas,  by  such  ap 
organization  as  would  regulate  the  conduct,  ^onomize  the  earnings, 
and  accumulate  the  surplus,  improve  the  leisure  toe,  enlighten  the 
intellect,  train  the  mind,  and  provide  generally  for  the  comfort,  re- 
creation,  and  welfare  of  the  workers  ;   the  factory  system,  instead 
of  being  a  byeword,  would  become  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  country,  and  .stand  almost  unequalled  amongst  institutions  having 
for  their  object  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

By  the  establishment  of  organised  homes  for  Female  Factory 
Workers,  an  opportunity  will  also  be  provided  for  the  maintenaikce 
and  training  of  Female  Orphans,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Des- 
titute generally,  by  the  labour  of  the  parties  themselves,  who  will  be 
taken  at  an  early  age  and  apprenticed  to  the  Institution.       When  it 
is  considered  what  a  constant  and  energetic  effbrt  is  requisite  to  ob- 
tain donations  and  annual  subscriptions,  (often  by  the  most  pitiable 
appeals  to  the  compassion  of  society),  to  accomplish  these  objects, 
how  precarious  is  such  sujp|»ort,  and  how  very  far  short  the  most 
successful  efforts  prove  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  it  must  be 
admitted  by  all,  that  if  some  plan  could  be  carried  out  that  wool^ 
permanently  enable  the  destitute,  not  only  to  maintain  themselves, 
but  to  iinprove  their  condition,  such  plan  would  be  one  of  the  great- 
est blessings  that  could  possiblv  be  conferred  upon  society. 

In  addition  to  the  organization  of  a  well-r^ulated  Establishment 
for  the  residence,  boara,  and  lodging  of  the  female  workers,  separate 
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111  table  Houses  will  be  provided  for  the  married  .and  single  ^ale 
vorkers.  . 

It  is  intended  to  carry  on,  as  a  Special  Department  of  the  Iiistitul 
lion,  the  Instruction  and  Training  of  the  workers  in  their  leisure 
Lime,  mainly  by  the  personal  efforts,  or  under  the  superintendence  of 
Ladies  who  may  volunteer  their  gratiutous  services,  assisted  by  such 
Mr  ell-educated  parties  as  may  have  been  reduced  in  circumstances, 
sind  to  whom  a  comfortable  home  would  be  a  desideratum.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Establishment  will  be  appropriated  as  apartments  for 
Lbose  Ladies  who  may  wish  to  reside  there :  and  when  it  is  seen  that 
L«adies  will  volunteer  to  help  their  fellow. beings  amidst  disease  and 
death  in  foreign  lands,  it  is  presumed  that  many  will  be  found  who 
will  lend  a  helping  hand  to  train  and  elevate  the  youthful  Orphans 
and  Destitute  of  their  own  sex  at  home  :  and  from  this  contact  of 
hij^hly  educated  Ladies,  who  may  volunteer  their  valuable  services, 
with  the  workers  of  the  factory,  the  best  results  may  most  assuredly 
be  expected. 

As  one  successful  self-supporting  demonstration,  that  these  objects 
may  be  secured,  would  do  more  good  than  a  thousand  theoretical 
treatises  on  the  subject,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  near  the  junction 
of  the  West-Bidiuff  Railways  at  Monkhill,  Pontefract,  Yorkshire,  a 
Moi>BL  Facto  AT,  &r  the  manufacture  of  such  textile  fabrics  as  may 
be  determined  upon  by  the  Direction,  chiefly  aiming  at  carrying  ojit 
that  part  of  the  foregoing  system,  which  relates  to  the  employment 
of  Orphans  and  other  destitute  persons.      The  Capital  to  be  raised 
in  part  by  shares  under  the  limited  liability  act,  and  (to  meet  the 
views  of  those  parties  who  would  wish  to  assist  the  project,  but  wh6 
might  object  to  become  commercial  partners  in  a  manufacturing 
establishment),  in  part  by  loans  or  preferential  shares,  bearing  In- 
terest  at  the  rate  of  i'5  per  cent  per  annum,  but  not  more,  previous 
to  any  dividend  being  paid  to  the  ordinary  shareholders,  who  would 
however  receive  the  residue  and  have  the  management  in  their  hands, 
A  Prospectus  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  It  is  ascertained  to  what 
extent  co-operation  can  be  obtained.     Communications  from  parties 
who  are  interested  in  the  project,  or  who  would  assist  in  its  promoU 
tion,  are  desired  by  the  originator,  Wm.  Wood,  Monk-hill  Housci 
Pontefract,  formerly  managing  Partner  of  the  Wilton  Carpet  Fac- 
tory, and  First  Inventor  of  the  Self-acting  Pile  Carpet,  and  Velvet 
Power  Looms,  etc,  who,  from  the  great  interest  he  takes  in  the  pro- 
posed Institution,  offers  his  gratuitous  services  in  the  Direction,  and 
will  subscribe  Five  Thousand  Pounds  to  the  Capital,  from  an  intense 
coaviction  of  the  immense  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  parties 
employed,  and  also  with  a  full  belief  in  its  great  commercial  success^ 
from  having  the  regular  services  of  steady,  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
iind  well-trained  hands,  working  under  the  most  favorably  circuuv- 
staDcea. 

MOHKBIL]>HO0SB,   PoNTETRACT, 

February  f  1656. 

Might  not  English  Lowells  be  formed  through  such  agenqy 
aH  thid  Prospectus  indicates  ? 
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We  have,  in  a  former  part  of  this  Beoord.  referred  to  Patron, 
age  Societies,  and  have  endeavoured  to  place  the  hktoi;  aC 
these  Institutions  before  the  reader ;  but,  through  Uie  attentka 
of  a  ladv  much  interested  in  this  subject,  we  are  enabled  to 
insert  the  following  translation  of  the  paper  uf  M.  Jala  de 
Lamarque,  on  these  Societies,  read  before  the  InteroatioBil 
Beunion  of  Charity,  and  printed  in  the  June  number,  1855,01 
Lei  JnnaUi  de  la  Ckariie:r^ 

Patronage  of  Young  Detenus,  and  of  JuvefiiU  Libirit- 

Government  and  priTate  benevolence  had  no  sooner  extended  tbcsr 
solicitude  towards  the  Juvenile  libSr^s,  than  the  law  of  the  6th  cl 
August  placed  them  under  the  patronage  of  the  State.  The  fir« 
Society  of  Patronage,  was  formed  in  the  year  1822,  and  in  the  jtsr 
18479  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  through  the  interposition  of  bis 
numerous  agents  and  the  Municipal  Authorities,  inade  anqmria 
relative  to  uie  conduct  of  the  Juvenile  Detenus  at  their  placei  of 
residence,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  state  the  results  of  the  monk 
and  useful  instruction  thej  had  received  in  the  houses  of  Gorrecdoa. 
In  fine,  the  directors  of  these  establishments,  had  also  exeroMd  t 
species  of  patronage  in  procuring  them  situations  as  workma  or 
servants,  and  have  received  the  most  interesting  and  flattertog  »c- 
count  of  several  of  those  boys  they  had  brought  up. 

We  shall  now  glance  rapidly  over  these  three  modes  of  patronsge, 
and  explain  their  results. 

The  number  of  younff  criminals  who  leave  annuallv  those  estsb. 
Itshments  of  correctional  education,  b  very  considerable  ;  dnring  tb 
Summer  of  1862,  there  were  1 162,  without  reckoning  the  bojs  viw 
had  been  sent  in  by  their  parents  for  correction.  We  can  onderstaai 
from  this  how  necessary  it  would  be  to  arrange  work  in  which  the; 
'could  be  employed,  and  even  to  organize  somethiiu^  new. 

The  Government  had  taken  from  the  Council  of  the  State  a  drsft 
of  the  public  administrative  rule,  which  will  undoubtedly  enable 
them  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  three  systems  which  form  the  sabject 
of  this  work. 

aoGZBTiBa  or  pateohaos* 

These  Societies  have  been  up  to  the  present,  but  lew  in  nmiib«r. 

We  find  the  most  important  of  them  in  the  great  centres  of  osr 
population  in  Paris,  Lyons,  Strasbourg,  Bouen,  Toulouse,  ftc:,  &e. 
Space  would  not  permit  our  describing  each  of  these  institotiou 
separately.  We  will  therefore  limit  ourselves  to  that  of  Paris,  noder 
•the  superintendence  of  M.  Banger  (de  la  Drdme).  Thu  institatioB, 
which  has  served  as  a  model  to  other  analogous  societies,  ws 
founded  in  1833,  at  the  instance  of  M.  Ch.  Lucas,  who  has  had  t&» 
honor  of  founding  several  institutions  of  patronage.  The  ststatei 
were  arranged  by  a  company  uniting  several  members  of  the  losd- 
tution,  who,  like  their  worthy  president,  M.  Birenger,  (de  h 
Prdme)  held  high  positions  in  the  official  world. 

The  Society  apprenticed  the  boys  who  left  the  house  of  eor- 
rectional  education,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of^their  imprisoo* 
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pient,  and  the  JoToiule  dStenns  to  whom  the  Governmeiit  gave 
provisioDa)  libertjy  in  order  to  prove  what  progress  thejr  made  in 
virtue.  These  hoys  are  replaced  under  stnot  watch,  when  it  is 
proved  that  their  conduct  has  not  heen  correct.  The  former  are 
called  definitive  lib^res,  and  the  latter  provisional.  The  Society 
proposed  this  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  habituating  their 
pupils  to  an  honest  and  industrious  lifi^  and  in  order  to  prevent 
them  rehipsing. 

The  members  composing  this  body,  are  divided  into  subscribersy 
patrons,  and  donors ;  these  are  accepted  without  limit,  in  order  to 
extend  as  far  as  possible  their  sphere  of  action.  The  subscribers 
are  only  called  on  for  the  sum  they  promised.  The  title  of  donor 
is  acquired  by  giving  100  francs  annually  to  the  Society.  The 
patrons  have  the  most  difficult  task  to  perform,  as  their  employment 
chiefly  consists  in  procuring  situations  for  the  juvenile  libSr^. 

Tlie  office  of  patron  is  held  for  three  years.  The  Society  have  an 
asylum  where  all  juvenile  lib§r^  are  received,  who»  during  this 
period  have  either  fallen  iU,  or  are  unable  to  work.  This  asy lam  is 
placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  a  general  Agent,  M.  de 
Chrellet-Wanningf  a  man  of  unalterable  devotion,  who  resides  in 
the  Rue  Mea^ries,  No.  9.  He  says  Mass  every  Sunday  at  an  Altar 
placed  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 

The  Society  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  board,  assisted 
by  an  Administrative  Council*  and  aided  by  three  Committees,  of 
material  and  funds,  of  management  and  enquiry. 

The  board  is  composed  of  a  president,  vice-president,  of  a  secretary 
general  or  treasurer,  in  whom  rests  in  fact  the  executive  power  of 
the  Society. 

The  Administrative  Council  is  composed  of  13  members,  deciding 
.  on  all  matters  useful  or  advantageous  to  the  Institution,  which  b 
.  submitted  by  them  for  approval  to  the  board,  or  to  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  CounciL    Tne  duties  of  president  and  of  vice-president, 
as  wqII  as  those  of  secretary  general,  or  treasurer,  have  been  carefully 
.  defined.     The  three  Committees  are  each  presided  over  by  a  vice- 
,  president,  whose  dutv  it  is  to  see  that  the  funds  are  well  employed, 
taking  care  that  the  ooys  are  provided  for  after  their  final  liberation* 
and  making  enquiries  in  order  to  afford  the  Administrative  an 
opportunity  of  placiUff  a  young  provisional  detenu  at  liberty,  and 
.  entitling  him  to  seek  ror  reward.    In  fine,  the  General  Assembly 
.  IS  convoked  annually  to  render  an  account  of  the  working  of  the 
Society,  and  every  six  months  to  hear  the  reports  of  the  patrons  on 
.  those  confided  to  tiieir  care.     In  these  re^unions,  the  Assembly 
.  nominate  counsellors  to  the  vacant  places.    They  introduce  modifi- 
cations in  the  laws,  whenever  they  fuid  cause.    Finally,  they  bestow 
rewards  on  the  patrons  who  merit  th^m. 

A  paid  sffent  is  employed — who  accounts  to  the  Treasurer  for  the 
recovery  of,  and  expenditure  of  monies  received,  takes  charge  of  the 
.minutes,  keeps  the  register,  prepares  the  questions,  and  makes 
enquiries  relative  to  the  management  of  the  Superiors,  and  furnishes 
to  the  patrons  every  information  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  mission.    The  general  agent  is  auo  employed  in  procuring 
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BitoalioDS  for  the  Hbir^s,  and  trying  to  arrange  wttli  die^ 
workmen  the  most  suitable  places,  and  also  tosii^pijftrthedai 
the  absence  of  a  patron  who  is  ill  or  stays  awaj.  Fhiallj,  W  b 
bound  to  prove  monthly  the  presence  of  eaoh  boy  in  the  place  anrbi 
out  for  him  by  the  patron. 

The  Society  aegfociates  with  different  contractors,  whonp;^ 
them  with  everything  they  require  to  olothe  the  lib^r^s. 

The  patrons  are  admitted  after  everr  possible  preeantioD  is  tab*. 
to  guarantee  their  good  oonduct  to  the  Society.  Their  duties  an 
inscribed  in  a  hand-book  ad  hoe,  and  they  cannot  take  charge  tf 
more  than  six  liber^  at  a  time. 

The  president  represents  the  entire  Society,  he  corresponds  vitft 
the  established  authorities,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  demands  vaik 
by  the  different  public  functionaries  in  the  interest  of  the  bosrd  is 
entrusted. 

The  strictest  and  most  watchfU  surveillance  is  exercised  over  lil 
the  libk'is,  but  particularly  over  those  who  are  still  under  the  r^ 
strietions  of  the  clause  66  of  the  penal  code,  who  have  been  iBtnut&i 
to  the  board  as  provisional  liber§s.  Those  latter  are  never  Va 
sight  of  by  the  patrons,  and  when  they  exhibit  idleness  or  disobe<fi- 
ence  towards  their  masters^  the  patron,  without  waiting  for  a  mm 
^rious  fault,  is  bound  to  represent  their  misconduct  to  the  presideit 

This  man  decides  with  the  board  whether  the  diarge  is  of  a  soi- 
cientl^  grave  character  to  require  immediate  re-incarceration.  But 
even  m  case  the  matter  has  been  arranged,  the  patron  is  not  re- 
leased from  his  obligation  towards  his  pupil,  and  is  bound  to  mo- 
state  him  by  virtue  of  a  ministerial  deoision«  All  the  acts  of  tbe 
Society  are  inserted  with  the  greatest  care  in  the  register  kept  bv 
the  agent.  The  principal  is  kept  in  a  large  book,  oompriaii^  al  oaet 
the  moral  and  financial  account  of  each  boy,  where  they  ha.n 
deposited  as  correctly  as  possible  the  history  of  his  life,  the  infomiA- 
.  tion  received  relative  to  his  family,  the  progress  he  has  made  tn  «f- 
vanceroent,  and  all  the  expenses  he  has  occasioned  the  sooietv* 

Then  follows  the  general  register  of  all  the  members  who  com- 
.  pose  the  body,  under  the  title  of  patrons,  donors  or  subscribers 
pointing  out  the  assessments  of  each,  and  comprising  ao  annusl  ac- 
count, mentioning  the  date  of  payments. 

Another  register  comprises  the  names  of  all  the  patrons  emplojci 
and  of  the  boys  under  their  oarcr  A  third  points  out  the  chtifieii 
either  by  getting  in  or  ren^oving  any  of  the  furniture  haUmging  » 
theboard. 

Those  registers  are  the  ground  work  by  which  can  be  proved  die 
receipt  of  subscriptions,  the  expenditure  of  the  funds,  and  tiie  rap 
plying  of  all  kinds  of  food.  Putting  money  in  the  savings'  bsokm 
the  children's  name,  and  the  place  where  the  cash  is  kept,  are  entend 
in  two  different  books. 

Another  very  important  book  points  out  to  yon,  three  months  befon- 
band,  the  youn^  detenus  who  are  about  to  leave  the  hocues  nicer' 
rectional  education  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  themaes 
of  the  Commissioners  who  will  be  employed  to  institute  an  enqoirT 
into  the  conduct  of  those  boys ;  there  is  also  an  account  giy^baftk 
acceptance  or  refusal  of  patronage  by  the  liber^s. 
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'  Thfc  minfitet  of  tfaesiitii^  of  the  Ooimeil  of  AdminMtnitito/of 
the  Oommittee  appointed  to  procure  sitnatioiiBy  and  of  the  six 
months*  assemblies^  are  entered  in  another  book  separate. 

A  register  in  which  b  copied  the  correspondence  with  the  ad- 
ministration»  the  bar,  the  prefect  of  police,  and  other  functionaries ; 
finaUjr,  there  are  scTerai  secondary  registers  which  complete  the 
▼ocaoulary  of  the  agent's  book. 

We  8ee»  hj  what  has  gone  before,  with  what  care  the  Society 
takes  note  of  the  working,  and  the  means  necessary  to  ensure  success. 
The  asTlum  in  the  Eue  Miai^res,  which  was  founded  in  the  year 
1846^  has  been  very  useful  to  the  juvenile  libir^,  particularly 
during  this  time  of  oommeroial  and  political  panic  which  we  have 
had  to  pass.  But  it  has  also  made  considerable  sacrifices  to  the 
hoard  for  its  appropriation,  and  the  support  of  the  boys  contained 
there.  These  sacrifices  have  been  ezduairely  beneficial  to  the 
juvenile  libSris,  and  whilst  their  expenses  ware  observed  to  increase, 
the  salaries  of  the  clerks*  continued  the  same ;  the  right  assumed 
towards  them  by  the  asylum  was  to  increase  their  work,  and 'make 
them  labour  more  diligently. 

.  The  resources  of  the  Society  are  comprised  in  the  collection  of 
taxes,  which  the  juries  award  for  their  advantage,  of  the  aubaidiea 
granted  by  the  Corporation,  and  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  of  the  . 
legacies  bequeathed  to  them,  and  of  the  70  centimes  allowed  daily 
by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  for  the  support  of  the  provisional 
liUrgs. 

They  receive,  besides,  from  the  exchequer  of  this  department  a 
claim  to  any  unusual  taxes  51,450  francs. 

In  fine,  the  Government  in  order  to  acknowledse  the  services 
rendered  by  this  Institution,  has  established  it  leg^j  by  a  Boyal 
Ordinance,  dated  June  9th,  1843. 

Since  the  month  of  May,  163S,  the  period  of  its  foundation,  up  to 
the  Slst  of  Deoember,  1853,  the  Society  has  protected  2,155  boysif 
definitive  or  provisional  libirSs. 

252  had  renounced  all  patronage,  124  had  been  abandoned  as  in* 
corrigibles  ;  1 12  are  dead  ;  964  had  ceased  to  be  guardians  at  the  end 
of  three  jears  ;  144  provisional  libir^  had  been  ro-entered  into  the 
house  of  correction ;  506  had  reli^psed  into  crime,  88  of  whom 
had  belonged  to  the  category  of  temporary  lib^r^  16  had  been 
I^aced  in  hospital  as  lunatics,  the  remainder  ran  awapr. 

Durinff  this  period  of  20  years,  the  Society  received  the  sum  of 
457,265  francs,  55  cents ;  its  expenses  had  been  381,824  francs,  89 
cents.  They  had  thus  in  their  possession  at  the  end  of  1853,  75,440 
francs,  66  cents  ;  an  important  sum,  which  bore  testimony  to  the 
good  management  of  the  board,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  useful 
assistance  it  rendered  not  only  to  the  Government^  but  also  to 

*  These  clerks  are — a  responsible  agent  at  1,400  francs  ;  an  agent 
for  providing  situations,  800  firancs ;  a  register  and  schoolmaster, 
900  francs ;  an  inspector,  900  francs  ;  a  housekeeper  at  300  francs^ 
and  the  porter  got  360  francs. 

f  These  boys  go  as  penitents  to  the  monastery  de  la  Boquette. 
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priTttte  iiidmda^. '  The  reoeipta  of  th«  SooMty  liad  bmSSM 
mmcsy  33  cents  ; .  in  1654,  the  expenses  had  arisea  to  25y34S  fram, 
10  centSy  for  2M  juTenile  provisioiial  or  definitiTelib^i^emjlie} 
had  therefore  oost  at  an  average  about  89  francs.  In  this  tecoist 
had  been  entered  all  kinds  of  expenses,  the  salaries  of  the  derb  «r 
the  asylum,  and  a  sum  of  3,371  francs,  10  oeots^  empbyad  inili 
recent  building,  and  repairing  of  the  establishment  in  the  En 
M^zieres.  Amonsst'the  294  bojs  patronised  hj  the  Sodetjm  m 
65  were  yerjr  well  conducted  ;  127  well  oondneted ;  24  wiiM  ti 
leave;  13  were  badlj  behaved;  1  ran  awaj;  33  rdinqnisbsd  tii 
patronage  after  being  submissive  for  some  time ;  7  had  beea  gim 
up  altogether  as  incorrigible ;  10  had  been  re-iu^rtsoned  is  & 
penitentiary  of  la  Boouette  |  20  had  reli^ised  into  crime;  4  wm 
dead.  Whilst  subtracting  from  the  total  number  294,  the  23  bsii 
who  had  renounced  the  patronage,  the  7  who  were  abandoned  »& 
corrigible,  snd  those  who  ran  away,  there  remained  268  youo;  p» 
sons  of  whom  only  20  had  relapsed  into  error,  that  is  to  say,  740  kn 
0-0,  this  proportion  was  75  to  100  before  the  establishment  of  A 
Society. 

During  the  same  year  1854,  the  average  number  of  patroos  shf. 
ing  at  the  asylum  were  14  daily,  and  those  supported  m  tha  ati» 
li&ment  were  17.  The  average  number  of  boys  who  ssdstids 
the  re-unions  every  &>st  Sunday  of  the  month  were  80.  TW 
numbers  prove  the  utility  of  this  institution. 

There  is  another  Society  in  Paris  deeply  interesting,  which  is » 
gaged  in  protecting  youn^  girls  from  the  department  of  the  Saas, 
detenus  liberfes  and  destitute— founded  by  Madame  de  LansrtiBe, 
and  Madame  U  Marquise  de  1&  Orange,  who  was  bom  at  CsamoK 
la-Foroe.  This  institution,  from  1841,  up  to  Deoember  31«t,  ISS3, 
extended  its  care  over  178  Juvenile  detenus  ;  102  had  got  sitnstieo 
throughits  influence^  ten  relapsed  into  error;  and66  had  escspedfrn 
thdr  surveillance.  Annexed  to  this  establishment  is  a  qourtfrwi 
apart  for  correctional  education,  in  which  liadame  la  Marquise  deb 
Grange  is  endeavouring  to  introduce  all  the  improvemenU  caloU 
ted  to  elevate  the  mina*^  *     ,  a. 

The  Society  for  the  patronage  of  the  Juvenile  Kbcrfesofth 
Rhone  deserves  especial  notice,  baring  tried  to  take  anawthcr 
guardianship  subjects  of  aoUss  unfortunatdy  too  numeroni,  ^ 
mendicants  or  vagrants,  who  though  not  condemned,  are  nevsrtbeks 
a  scourge  to  the  country.  The  last  aocounto  relumed,  publisJwHf 
the  Society  m  1847,  shewed  that  firom  1840  to  1846,  they  lisd  tita 
under  their  care  22  vicious  boys  who  had  not  been  seatwiced,* 
even  tried,l6  whose  moral  sUte  requuredthe  strictest  mirftlUavi 
they  had  been  confined  at  the  asylum  of  d'  Onllms ;  six  othe«  w 
placed  as  apprentices  to  trades-people;  eight  of  tiiess  »«•  ** 
conducted,  whilst  the  other  eight  gave  frequent  prooftofulw* 
jmd  insubordination ;  three  remained  with  the  masters;  one  retonet 
to  his  family,  these  twenty-two  boys  cost  the  Society  9810  frtffi* 
20c,  or  446fr.  91c.  each.  irx      i- 

'    From  1836,  the  period  of  its  foundation,  to  the  81st  of  Vtcmtti 


•  Madame  Lechevalier,  Inspectress-General  of  Prisons,  his  tiktt » 
very  active  part  in  the  working  of  this  Society. 
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1853y  the  Society  of  Juyenile  Ub^r€sof  the  &hone»  have  ptotecteA 
305  of  tbese  youths,  270  are  in  sitnatioikSy  aod  26  not  e.nngecL 
These  two  cUsses  have  furnished  68  relapses,  which  establishes 
between  the  discharged,  and  those  who  have  fallen  awajr«  a  propor- 
tion of  about  22  to  100. 

ADHnflSTftATlVB  PATRONAOK. 

Let  OS  see  how  this  patronage  is  exercised^  which  has  been   insti- 
tuted by  a  ministerid  decision,  Febuary  17»  1847.      From  the  time 
that  the  Juvenile  liber^  leaves  the  house  of  correction,  the  Director 
of  the  establishment  furnishes  a  report  to  the  minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, in  which  he  points  out  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the 
boy  ;  the    order  of  bis  intellect,   the  trade  to  which  he  has  been 
brought  up,  the  place  where  he  desires  to  fix  his  residence.      Tbe 
Prefects  are  obliged  to  transnut,  a  resume  of  these  documents  to  the 
Mayors  of  the  communes  where  the  Juvenile  lib^res  have  fixed  their, 
abode,  and  these  functionaries  have  in  their  turn  to  make  known 
every  six  months  to  the  heads  of  the  government  how  these  boys  con- 
duct themselves,  their  habits,  and  the  way  by  which  they  sain  their 
livelihood.     The   corporation  (or  common  council^  colJuMst  most 
carefully  the  information  required  from  them.     But  a  natronagu 
whose  onlv  aim   is  to  observe  the  acts  of  a  young  lib^re  without 
assistinff  him  at  the  period  of  his  liberation,  is  ul  but  visionary. 
On  the  other  hand  as  the  Majors  communicate  generally  with  the 
lib^r^  through  the  intervention  of  the  Police  officer  or  the  Forest 
Keeper,  who  do  not  five  to  their  office  all  the  circumspection  requi- 
site, the  position  of  tnese  boys  is  ere  lonff  understood,  ainl  their  em- 
ployers are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them,  thinking  that  havinff  them  in 
their  service,  places  them  under  the  surveillance  of  the  authorities. 

Orders  have  been  given  it  is  true  to  the  prefects  to  endeavour  to 
remedy  these  serious  disadvantages,  and  more'  cannot  be  done  in  the 
absence  of  a  law  to  remedy  this  evil  by  enabling  them  to  employ 
more  efficacious  means.  Be  it  as  it  may,  such  are  the  results  of  ad- 
ministrative patronage  during  the  year  1853.  The  mayors  had  re- 
ceived information  relative  to  861  lib^^,  of  whom  124  were  young 
C^rls.  197  boys  and  68  girls  escaped  the  patronage  hj  elumgipg 
their  names  and  concealing  their  residences.  They  retam  the  man- 
agement of 

Satisfactory — d04  boys  and  86  girls. 
Doubtful—  97  boys  and  12  girls. 
Bad —  52  bovs  and   5  girls, 
49    boys  and  3  girls  have  relapsea. 

They  have  had  38  enlistments  m  the  Armr  and  Navy.  There- 
lapses  (deducting  those  who  ran  away,)  have  been  9  to  lOO  boys,  and 
5  to  100  girls. 

XSTABUSHMIHTS  Or   PATBONAOB* 

'  When  leaving  the  establishments  of  correotioiial  education  the 
y^ng  detenoei  are  aimplied  with  suitable  dothes,  and  aesistanee  for 
their  journey.  The  directors  of  several  of  the  eoloi^  have  fbund 
it  necessary  to  watch  over  theHves  of  those  boys,  who  being  orphani^ 
could  not  receive  in  the  bosom  of  their  famiHes  that  protecting  cartf 
and  counsel,  necessary  to  sustain  them  in  a  good  course.    Amongst 
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die  eshibfishiilento  inbabited  by  the  greater  namber  of  their  UbSrcs, 
we  will  cite  the  colony  of  Mettray  ;  the  House  of  Correctional 
EducatioDy  Bordeaux,,  dii^ected  by  M.  I'AbbS  Fissianx  ;  and  that  uT 
'TovilouBe>  the  founder  of  which  has  organised  in  this  city  a  Sodetj 
of  Patronage. 

From  1841  to  the  Slst  of  December  1853,  the  colony  of  Mettny 
has  rendered  assistance  to  953  Iib6r6s,  who  had  sprung  from  tbst 
source ;  18.  had  removed  themselTOS  from  under  their  kind  control ; 
307  had  obtained  situations  through  the  influence  of  the  establish, 
ment ;  157  entered  the  army  t  6  were  kept  as  serrakits  in  the  estab- 
lishment ;  4  entered  religions  houses  ;  61  entered  the  navy  ;  66  were 
taken  as  military  recrmts  ;  231  returned  to  their  relations ;  103 
relapsed.  After  deducting  the  18  that  ran  away,  we  find  the  relapses 
have  been  1 1  to  100. 

The  lib^rSs  who  go  to  Paris  from  Mettray,  I'eceive  the  protectioo 
of  the  Ohief  Agent,  M.  Paul  Terdier,  #ho  ensues  in  this  work  of 
devotion  with  a  zeal  and  self  abnegation  beyond  sJl  eulogy.* 

There  are  innumerable  conventual  establishments  to  which  the 
State  confides  young  female  detenus,  protecting  in  their  asylums 
those  who  at  the  period  of  their  liberation  find  themselves  without 
homes,  or  means  of  emplo^ent.  The  principal  are  the  Solitude  of 
Kazaretht  near  Montpelier  ;t  the  Refuge  du  Dorat  in  la  Haute 
Vienne ;  the  convent  of  the  Qood  Shepherd  at  Angers^  and  the  com- 
munities which  belong  to  them. 

A  recent  inquiry  has  been  made  relative  to  12,464,  the  number  of 
juvenile  dStenus,  who  from  1837,  to  31st  Dec.  1853,  left  the  Insti- 
tution  of  Correctional  education,  either  publicly  or  privately.    Of 
this  number  we  cannot  point  out  more  than  528  relapses  ;  but  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  discover  what  had  become  of  the  greater 
humber  of  those  boys,  who  concealed  their  track  by  changing  their 
hames  and  residences,  in  order,  either  to  commence  a  dew  mode  of 
Kfe,  or  to  continue  in  their  old  habits,  it  Is  more  than  probable 
that  the  greater  number  of  those  boys  have  contributed  to  increase 
the  popuuition  of  our  penitentiaries.    As  for  the  young  girls,  their 
fkte  on  leaving  has  been  more  dark  and  deplorable.     Are  not  these 
Ikcts  suAciently  startling  to  prove  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  obli. 
gatory  paironage^  which  is  at  once  aiding  and  preventive*  es|>ecialJ/ 
after  pointing  out  the  services  rendered  by  this  Institution,  incom- 
plete as  it  stifl  is. 

JDLBS  DB  hAMAMqUM* 

DOCCMSNTS   TO  OOHSUI.T. 

.  Law  of  the  13th  June,  3rd  Jfulv,  and  5th  August  1850,  on  the 
fducation  and  patronage  of  juvenile  libir^. 

Statistics  of  prisons  and  penitentiaries. 

Griminal  Statistics 

•  *  M.  U  Alean  deserves  equal  notice^  hia  position  is  that  of  obtsiniiy 
situations  for  the  Iib4r4s  of  Mettray. 

t  See  the  notice  we  have  given  to  Tk€  Solitude  ofNaxargth  intfas 
Aanales  of  the  ls(.  of  Kov.  1853. 
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Treatises  on  the  Penitentiary  Systems  and  Societies  of  Patronage^ 
by  M.  B.  AHier. 

Report  on  a  Project  of  Transportation,  by  M.  Louis  Perrot. 

The  Condemned  Lib^ris,  by  M.  A.  E.  Cerfberr. 

Francois  Perrin,  or  the  THal  and  Re-establishment  of  a  Lib^rS, 
by  M.  L8on  Vidal. 

Report  of  Madame  de  Lamartine,  on  Young  Female  Lib^res. 

Account  given  of  the  Society  of  Patronage,  Paris,  by  M.  Beren- 
ger  de  la  Drdme. 

Description  of  the  Moral  and  Material  Condition  of  Juvenile 
Detenus,  by  M.  Bucquet. 

Account  given  of  The  Solitude  of  Nazareth,  by  M.  I'Abb^  Coural. 

Before  closing  this  Becord,  we  think  it  right  to  state,  that 
the  Smithfield  Institution,  Dublin,  for  Exemplary  Prisoners, 
and  which  we  have  already  described,  has  been  frequently 
visited  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  has  expressed  himself 
much  pleased  with  the  entire  plan  adopted. 

We  understand  that  some  of  the  inmates  have  been  sent 
into  town  ab  messengers,  and  have  conducted  themselves  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  plan  of  instruction,  by  lectures, 
will  not  be  changed  :  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  no  man 
can  be  supposed  to  remain  longer  in  this  Institution  than  two 
or  three  months  ;  therefore  ordinary  school  teaching  cannot  be 
attempted  :  besides,  each  man  musi  have  been  at  least  nine 
months  in  a  separate  prison,  arid  a  year  or  two  in  the  associated 
prison ;  in  each  of  these  Institutions  he  ought  to  "have  learned 
the  ordinary  school  teaching,  and  therefore  he  should  have, 
during  his  few  weeks  of  seclusion  at  Smithfield,  a  chance  of 
learning  something  that  may  show  him,  easily,  and  popularly, 
the  great  and  small  wonders  of  the  world  above  and  around 
him. 

At  page  Ixiii  of  this  Record,  we  gave  the  history  of  the 
foundation  of  The  National  Reform atoey  Union.  Since 
writing  that  portion  of  our  paper,  we  have  learned  that  the 
gentlemen,  whose  names  follow,  have  become  members,  those 
marked  with  a  star  being  Roman  Catholics  : — 

Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
Lord  Ward. 
Lord  Grosvenor. 


Marquis  of  Northampton. 
Lord  Brougham. 
Lord  Shaftesbury. 
Lord  Howe. 
Lord  Leigh. 
Lord  Lyttelton. 
Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
Bishop  of  Manchester. 
I 


Lord  Robert  Cecil. 
Lord  Ravens  worth. 
The   Speaker  of  the  House  of 

Commons. 
Sir  John  Pakington. 
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Sir  Stafford  H.  Northcote. 
C.  B.  Adderley,  Esq. 
T.  B.  LI.  Baker*  Esq. 
Robert  Hall  Esq.  Recorder  of 

Doncaster. 
M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.  Recorder  of 

Birmingham. 
ReT»  Sydney  Turner.  (Red  Hill) 
Miss  Oarpenter. 

W.  Morgan*  Esq.  Birmingham. 
Lady  Noel  Byroo. 
O.  M.  Bengoaghf  Etq. 


B.  B.  Whe»lley,  £«|.,  Cot.: 
Wall,  Mirfield. 

*  htftd  Petre. 

*  Lord  Edward  Howard. 

Captain  Walter  OroftofD.  Chair- 
man of  the  Directort  of  €«&. 
▼ict  Prisons  in  Ireland* 

*  John   Lentaigne,    Esq^  D.L 

Director  of  CoDTict  Prisoos  a 
Ireland. 
Captain    Knight,     Director  o' 
ConTict  PrisoDB  in  Ireland 


Frotn  the  third  number  of  Tke  Law  Amendmeni  Jaumsl,^ 
Thttrtday,  March  6th.  1856,  we  extract  the  foUowing : — 

THB   NATXONAI.   BBFOMIATORT    CTNIOII. 

An  important  meeting  of  this  Union  was  held  at  the  rooms  ofibtt 
Law  Amendment  Society  on  Saturday  last.  At  this  meeting  it  vis 
determined  that  the  Union  should  nave  the  permanent  use  of  the 
roomsy  and  that  the  office  of  Joint  Honorary  .Secretary  should  bt 
held  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  A&t 
information  that  is  desired  on  the  sulgect  of  Reformatories,  or  oo 
the  plan  and  working  of  the  Union^  may  in  future  be  obtained  at  3, 
Waterloo  Place. 

We  anticipate  much  advantage  to  both  of  the  Societiea  by  thmr 
joint  occupation  of  theee  rooms,  and  by  their  adoption  to  a  certab 
extents  of  a  united  action.  Many  members  of  the  Union  are  men. 
hers  of  the  Socety,  and  this  double  membership  will  no  doubt  ra- 
pidly increase.  Moreover,  the  Law  Amendment  Society  is  adopting 
no  new  course  in  thus  aiding  the  Reformatory  Movement.  Some 
yean  ago,  before  any  Reformatory  Unions  came  into  esistencv, 
the  good  cause  which  they  now  advocate  had  been  ursed  upon  the 

EubHc  through  the  members  of  our  Society.  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  ^Ir. 
K  Power,  and  others,  have  frequently  drawn  our  attention  to  tbe 
subject.  A  report  on  the  best  legislative  measures  for  promoting 
the  reformation  of  Juvenile  Criminals  was  some  time  since  issued  6; 
one  of  our  Committees ;  and  the  Society  waa  duly  represented,  h 
an  authorised  deputation,  at  the  Conference  held  at  Birminghain. 
It  is,  therefore,  as  approved  labourers  in  the  same  field  that  we  dov 
join  forces  with  the  National  Reformatory  Union. 

The  promoters  of  the  Union  have  already  been  venr  suecessftil  id 
obtaining  support  in  idl  quarters;  they  hope  for  etill  further  aid; 
and  the  catholicity  of  their  views,  their  readiness  to  receive  all 


*  This  Journal  is  published,  weekly,  by  the  Society  for  Promotiog  tte 
Amendment  of  the  Law,  at  their  office,  8  Waterloo  Piaoe,  and  ispfooi- 
cd  gratis  to  its  Members,  and  sold  at  three  pence  per  number  to  sU  otter 
persons ;  the  number  for  Thursday,  March  13th,  contained,  t^  Aatitori^, 
Lord  Brougham's  Speech,  on  Judicial  Statistics,  as  delivered  in  tte 
House  ef  Lords. 
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«ttgg«&l%ons  &nd  information,  and  their  determination  to  start  with 
kio  preconceived  dogmas,  but  honestly  to  elucidate  principles  from 
the  widest  collection  of  facts,  will  no  doubt  recommend  their  objects 
to  the  public  generally. 

MVB'TINO  OV   THV   NATIONAL    BBFORHATOBT   UNION. 

T\\\«  Bociety,  which  has  lately  increased  greatly  in  numbers,  and 
has  been  re-formed  upon  a  wider  basis,  held  a  meeting  on  Saturday 
la.st»  the  1  St  of  March,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Law  Amen(£nent  Society. 
The  oV^ects  of  the  meeting,  as  announced  in  the  circular,  were 
•*  to  receive  the  report  of  the  sub-committee^  and  to  consider  the 
further  organisation  of  the  Society." 

Mr.  T.  B.  Baker,  founder  and  manager  of  the  Reformatory  at 
HardwickCi  in  Gloucestershire,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Amon^  the  others  present  were — Viscount  £brinffton>  M.P., 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.P.,  Lord  Lovaine,  M.P.»  Hon  Mr.  Liddell, 
M.P.y  Sir  Stafford  Northcote>  M.P.,  Sir  Thomas  Winnington, 
l&.Po  Mr.  Adderley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes*  M.P.,  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge,  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  Prebendary  Fane,<  Rev. 
Sidney  Turner,  Mr.  F.  Hill,  Mr.  t).  Power,  Mr.  6.  \V.  Hastings, 
Mr.  l5owyer>  manager  of  the  New  Road  Reformatory,  Rev.  W. 
Hatch,  chaplain  of  the  Wandsworth  House  of  Correction,  Captain 
O'Brien,  inspector  of  pri8ons>  and  many  others. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  read  the  following  report  from  the  sub* 
committee :-» 

The  sub^committee  appointed  at  the  last  general  meeting  of  the 
Union  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  have  drawn  up  and  circulated  a 
short  orospectus  explanatory  of  the  objects  of  the  association,  and 
that  they  have  received  the  adhesion  of  a  large  number  of  influential 

STsons,  including  most  of  those  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
eformatory  Movement.  The  number  of  those  who  have  already 
siffnified  their  intention  of  joining  the  Union  amounts  to  upwards 
of  150.    ' 

The  sub-committee  have  obtained  permission  to  use  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  for  their 
meetings ;  and  they  recommend  that  the  Union  avail  itself  of  this 
nermission,  both  because  the  rooms  are  in  a  convenient  situation,  and 
Decause  the  secretary  and  clerks  of  that  Society  will  be  able  and 
willing  to  give  material  assistance  to  them. 

The  sab.committee  consider  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  for 
electing  a  president,  committee^  and  other  officers  for  the  direction 
of  the  union,  and  they  recommmend  this  subject  to  the  attention  of 
the  present  meeting. 

As  soon  as  the  committee  shall  have  been  appointed,  the  sub- 
committee think  that  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  following 
points : — 
The  formation  of  Local  Sub-unions. 
The  collection  of  Statistical  information. 
The  establishment  of  a  Patronage  Society. 
The  appointment  of  a   Committee   of   Correspondence,   which 
shoald  include  the  principal  managers  of  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 
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It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Sidney  Turner,  and  seconded  \n  Ur 
Justice  Coleridge,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  tbe  report  im 
read  be  received  and  adopted. 

Sir  S.  Nortbcote  then  moved*  ''that  a  deputation  be  appobtedto 
wait  upon  H.  B.  H.  Prince  Albert,  to  request  His  Royal  HighocH 
to  accept  the  Office  either  of  Patron  or  President  of  tbe  Vmm  b 
he  mav  think  best." 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Liddell,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion,  which,  aft.:' 
a  short  conversation,  was  agreed  to. 

Some  discussion  then  ensued  as  to  the  persons  who  shoold  U 
named  on  the  deputation,  and  a  list  of  noblemen  and  members  oi 
Parliament  was  proposed^  on  which  several  modifications  were  fo?. 
gested. 

Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  advised  that  the  deputation  should  be  co& 
posed  of  those  individuals  who  had  hitherto  worked  in  the  formatii.4 
of  the  Union,  and  who  were  practically  acquainted  with  its  natcr? 
and  objects. 

This  proposal  was  received  with  approbation  ;  and  it  was  finaDj 
arranged  that  the  present  sub- committee,  with  tbe  addition  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Turner,  should  former  the  deputation,  and  that  they  hhomi 
have  power  to  add  to  their  number  any  nobleman  or  gent]<*m& 
whom  they  might  wish  to  accompany  them. 

The  subject  of  the  appointment  of  the  Vice-Presidents  was  theL 
discussed,  and  after  some  conversation  it  was  agreed  that  the  fol- 
lowing noblemen  and  gentlemen  should  be  appointed,  and  that  tbr 
general  committee  of  the  Union  should  have  power  to  elect  additiouL 
Vice-Presidents. — Lord  Brougham,  the  Marquis  of  Westmioster, 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  the  Bishop  of  Licit, 
field,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  John  Russtll 
Lord  Pet  re,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Sir  S.  Nor  the  (I  te  then  said  that,  as  to  the  appointmeiit  of 
Honorary  Secretarv,  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  beoncfw 
London,  and  one  for  the  provinces.  Mr.  G.  H.  Bengougfa  bsi 
hitherto  acted  as  honorary  secretary,  and  he  had  consented  to  do  » 
Btill  as  far  as  the  countrpr  was  concerned;  Mr.  O.  W.  Hasting 
would  undertake  the  task  m  London — an  arrangement  which  wouli 
be  advantageous  to  the  Union,  as  Mr.  Hastings  resided  on  the  spot, 
and  would  oe  always  ready  to  give  information. 

Mr.  Bengough  and  Mr.  Hastings  were  then  formally  appointfti 
joint  Honorary  Secretaries. 

Mr.  Dudley  Marjoribanks  was  elected  Treasurer. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  the  Union  should  enter  into  an  arrsn^ 
ment  with  the  Law  Amendment  Society  tor  the  use  of  their  rooici 
when  required.  The  terms  on  which  the  arrangement  should  be 
made  were  left  to  the  sub-committee  of  the  Union  on  the  ooe  hxd 
and  to  Mr.  Hastings  on  the  other. 

A  long  discussion  then  ensued  as  to  the  appointment  of  tbe 
general  committee,  and  at  length  it  was  moved  by  Lord  Ebriogtoo, 
M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Hill,  and  carried — 

"  That  the  general  committee  consist  of  25  members  ;  and  that 
the  sub-committee  add  such  names  to  their  own  as  may,  together, 
make  up  the  25." 
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It  was  also  resolved. — "That  the  principal  managers  of  the  town 
and  country  Reformatories  (being  members  of  the  Union)  be  cor- 
responding members. 

•'  That  the  sub-committee  be  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
coiDmittees  of  all  certified  Reformatories^  asking  each  committee  to 
nominate  a  corresponding  member. 

*'  That  correspondinjr  members  be  ex  officio  members  of  the 
general  committee,  in  addition  to  the  25  elected  members. 

**  That  the  committee  be  authorized  to  invite  foreigners  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  Reformatory  cause  to  become  corresponding 
members." 

Mr.  Adderley,  M.P.,  moved  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee 

to  consider  the  bills  on  Reformatories  now  before  Parliament,  the 

one  relating  to  Scotland,  the  other  to  England.     This  was  ajrreed  to. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman,  and  the  meeting  then 

adjourned  till  Saturday,  the  15th  of  March. 

We  append  the  names  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Union : — 


Adderley,  C.  B.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
BaVer,  T.  B.,  Esq. 
Bowyer,  G.  J.,  Esq. 
Garleton,  Hon.  R. 

Cecil,  LiordR.  M.P. 

•  De  Vere,  S.  E..  Esq..  M.P. 
Bunlop,  A.  M.,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ebrington,  Viscount,  M.P, 

Forsyth,  W.,  Esq. 

Gladstone,  W.,  Esq. 

Hill,  Frederic,  Esq. 

Kerrison,  Sir  E.  Bart.,  M.P. 

Leigh,  Lord. 

Liddell,  Hon.  H.  G.,  M.P. 


Lovaine,  Lord,  M-P. 
•  Manning,  Rev.  H.  B. 
Miles,  W..  Esq.  M.P. 
Milnes,  R.  M.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Northcote,     Sir     Stafford     B., 

Bart.,  M.P. 
Pakington,  Rt.   Hon.  Sir  J.  S., 

Bart.,  MP. 
Power,  David,  Esq. 
Stuart,  Capt.  VV.,  M.P. 
Turner,  Rev.  Sydney. 
Ward,  Lord. 
Winnington,  Sir,   T.  E.   Bart, 

M.P. 


As  we  were  putting  this  Record  to  press,  we  received  a  num- 
ber of  TAe  Leeds  Mercury,  of  Tuesday,  March  11th,  1856, 
containing  the  following  most  valuable  Lecture,  by  the 
Recorder  of  Doncaster,  on  the  Treatment  of  Adult  Criminals. 
We  need  scarcely  recommend  this  Lecture  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers;  Mr.  liaU's  name  must  be  quite  sufficient  to 
secure  most  earnest  study  from  all  who  have  read  his 
two  Lectures  reprinted  in  former  numbers  of  this  Review  :— 

On  Friday  evening,  March  7th,  Robert  Hall,  Esq.,  barister-at- 
law,  read  a  paper  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Leeds,  on  **  The 
Mode  of  Treating  Discharged  Criminals,  and  on  the  Ticket-of- 
leave  system."  The  audience  was  numerous,  and  included  several  of 
the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  borough,  as  well  as  some  from  a  dis- 
ance.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  G.  VV.  Conder,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institution. 
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Mr.  Hall,  at  the  commencement  of  his  loni^   and  able  piper, 
alluded  to  the  state  of  the  earliest  prisons  in  Chriattao  times ;  sad 
also  daring  the  last  centarj — quoting  from    Hoason's  I^fe  a&i 
Epistles  of  St  Pauly  and  Foster's  Reports  on  Grown   Cise%  fnm 
which  it  appeared  that  the  prisons  of  both  those  periods  were  ias 
most  filthy  and  offensive  condition.     It  must  not,  continued  Mr. 
Hall,  be  supposed,  however^  that  Christianity  had  no  witness  to 
bear  testimony  against  this  crying  and  persistent  violation  of  Ghris. 
tian  principle*  for  there  were  on  record  two  very  notable  instances 
of  such  momentary  and  ineffectual  intrusions  into  the  gaol  r^giom, 
before  Howard  commenced  his  labours,  the  first  by  a  committee  ef 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge^  about   1701-2,  die 
second  by  a  Parliamentary  Commission  of  Inquiry,   which  sat  ai^ 
reported  in  1728-9.   But  it  was  not  until  the  great  sheriff  of  Bedford 
began,  in  1773,  that  course  of  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  flckand 
captive  which  terminated  only  with  his  life,  that  any  permanent  ia. 
provement  was  made.      After  alluding  to   Howard's  visit  to  the 
prison  at  Knaresborough  in  1 776,  which  was  in  a  horrid  state,  aod 
passing  a  high  eulogium  on  the  labours  of  Howard,  Mr.  Hall  referred 
to  the  supposed  deterrent  effects  of  the  suflbring  which  criaittils 
then  underwent,  and  observed  that  though  the  hearta  of  the  onfi. 
nary  tenants  of  our  prisons  were  neither  innocent  nor  qmet,  manj 
of  them  were  philosophical  enough  to  make  the  best  ot  the  **  Mostete 
comforts*' of  the  House  of  Correction,  and  even  to  regard  the  prisoo 
roof  as  a  not  altogether  ineligible  shelter  from  winter  and  rough 
weather.    These,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  were  the  results  of  modeni 
experience.     The  men  of  eighty  vears  ago,  whom  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  looking  down  upon  with  such  sovereign  contempt,  were 
aware  a  priori  that  some  compensation  must  be  sought  fbr  the  leu 
deterrent  character  which  they  were  inmressing  upon  prison  treatp 
ment ;  and  in  the  year  1779  the  Legislature  passed  a  remarkable 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  was  the  real  foundation    of  all  their 
systems  of  prison  discipline.     The  loss  of  the  American  colonies 
deprived  the  Government  of  the  long  accustomed  channel  for  the 
disposal  of  convicts,  at  the  very  same  time  that  the  public  conscience 
was  beginning  to  take  alarm  at  the  sanguinary  character  of  oor 
criminal  code,  thus  increasing  the  numbers  of  the  offbodera  who  hid 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  consistent  at  once  with  the  public  safetv, 
and  those  sentiments  of  humanitv  which  were  beeinmng'  to  nuke 
progress.     Criminals  must  not  be  put  to  death  ;  they  could  not  be 
sent  abroad ;  what  was  to  be  done  with  them  ?    It  was  thought  that 
they  might  perhaps  be  corrected  and  reclaimed  by  imprisonment  it 
home,  and  the  framing  of  a  system  was  confided  to  Mr.  Howard, 
Sir  Wm.  Blackstone,  and  Sir   Wm.  Eden.     In  reading  one  of  the 
preambles  of  the  Act,  they  might  suppose  themselves  to  bare  before 
their  eyes  the  last  expressions  of  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  De 
Metzesy  Davenport  Hills,  Ducpetiaux,  and  Sydney  Turners  of  their 
own  generation.    The  title  of  the  act  was»  '*  An  Act  to  explain  tnd 
amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  transportation,  imprisonment,  ud 
other  punishment  of  certain  offenders."     The  preamble  to  which 
he  alluded  was  prefixed  to  the  fifth  section,  and  was  as  foliovs:- 
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•*  And  whereas  if  m^njr  offenders  conTieted  of  crimes  for  which 
transportation  had  been  usually  inflicted,  were  ordered  to  solitary 
imprisonment,  accompanied  bj  well  regulated  labour  and  religious 
instruction,  it  xnieht  oe  the  means^  under  Providence,  not  onW  of 
deterring  others  n>om  the  commission  of  like  crimes,  but  also  or  re» 
forming  the  individuals  and  inuring  them  to  habits  of  industry.'* 

And  the  act  contained  a  most  mmute  series  of  provisions  for  the 
building  of  penitentiaries,  the  employment  of  convicts  on  public 
works,  or  other  employment  consistent  with  their  sex,  BsCf  health, 
and  ahility  to  labour  ;  the  utmost  possible  application  of  what  was 
called  the  separate  system ;  suitable    clothing  and  dietary  ;  and  a 
staff  of  governor,  chaplain,  and  superintendents,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  committees  and  inspectors.     Nor  did  the  framers  of  this  act 
overlook  the  necessity  which  constituted  one  of  their  great  present 
difRcultiee — the  necessity  for 'making  some  provision  for  the  prisoner 
on  his  discharge.     He  was  to  be  provided  with  decent  clothing,  and 
a  sum  of  money  for  his  immediate  subsistence,  so  as  such  sum  should 
not  exceed  X3,  nor  be  less  than  SUs.,  in  case  he  had  been  confined  in 
the  penitentiary  for  a  year,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  shorter 
term.     Then  came  a  proviso,  the  speedy  restoration  of  some  equiva- 
lent for  which  the  statute  book  was  much  to  be  desired—*'  And  any 
such  offender  so  dismissed  at  the  end  or   other  determination  of  his 
'said  term,  who  shall  procure  any  reputable  master  of  a  ship,  or 
tradesman,  or  other  substantial  housekeeper,  to  take  him  into  ser- 
vice,  or  provide  him  with  proper  employment  for  one  year  then  next 
ensuing,  the  same  to  be  approved  by  such  superintendent  or  superin* 
tendents,  and  who  shall  serve  aecor(^gly,  shall   be  entitled  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  another  sum  of  money  equal  to  that  which  was 
allowed  him  at  the  time  of  his  dismission.'*      It  was  impossible  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  the  principle  thus  enunciated.     If  effi- 
ciently carried  out,  it  would  have  constituted  a  complete  system  of 
what  was  called  '*  patronage,"  by  the  prison  authorities  for  the 
period  of  a  year,  and,  with  the  support  of  private  benevolence,  might 
nave  enabled  them  to  have  pointed  with   pride  to  the  Reformatory 
institutions  of  their  country,  as  showing  that  England  was  amongst 
the  first,  instead  of  being,  in  fact,  amongst  the  last,  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  to  open  a  way  for  the  repentant  criminal  to  return  to 
the  paths  of  honesty  and  virtue.     The  scheme  was  wrecked  because 
successive  commissioners  could  not  agree  about  a  site.     Meanwhile 
private  piety  and  benevolence  were  at  their  post — the  Philanthropic 
Bociety,  that  earliest  of  Juvenile  Reformatories,  was  established  in 
1785,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  writers  to  enlighten  the  public  con- 
science by  their  discussions  on  the  subject  of  the  punishment  of 
crime.     The  principles  of  the  penitentiary  act  had,  as  early  as  1781, 
been  extended  to  Houses  of  Correction  j    and  in  1790  the  county  of 
Gloucester  completed  a  penitentiary  on  the  same  system.     If  Mr. 
M'CuUoch  was  well  founded  in  his  statement  that,  under  the  opera- 
tion  of  this  system   in  the  Houses  of  Correction  at  Pet  worth  and 
Horsham,  and  the   penitentiary   at   Gloucester,  re-committals  had 
nearly  disappeared,  it  was  high  time  that  they  instituted  an  inquiry 
into  the  reasons  why  the  results  obtained  by  modern  science  were  so 
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much  lesssatisfactorj  than  those  which  crowned  the  labours  of  Hovard, 
Blackstone,  and  Eden,  when  the  science  of  penalty  was  still  in  iu 
infancy.  The  act  was  repealed  in  1827,  having  been  virtually  sviper. 
seded  by  the  Prison  Act  of  1823.  The  allowance  to  diacfaai^ 
prisoners  was  reduced — ^the  maximum  from  £3  to  £1,  and  the  Bum- 
mum  from  twenty  shillings  to  five  shillings,  and  the  premiums  cm  a 
year's  good  behaviour  in  service  were  altogether  omitted.  MeanwfaiW 
the  enterprise  of  British  navigators  had  discovered  fresh  fields  for 
transportation,  and  whilst  the  principle  of  probation  was  abandoned, 
if  it  had  ever  been  practised  in  their  prisons^  it  was  gradaaUj  intro. 
duced  in  their  peniu  colonies.  First,  power  was  given  to  tbe  gover. 
nor  to  remit  or  shorten  the  term  of  transportation  ;  then  be  was 
empowered  to  suspend  or  remit  them  conaitionally,  or,  in  otha 
words,  to  grant  them. tickets-of-leave,  under  which  the  convicts  en- 
joyed  liberty,  conditional  on  their  eood  behaviour,  obtained  emidoy. 
ment  where  they  could,  and  lived  on  their  earnings,  and  baa  the 
power  of  acquiring  and  holding  property  ;  then  a  restriction  was 
mtroduced,  prohibiting  the  grant  of  those  tickets-of-leave  until  tbe 
convict  should  have  served  a  certain  number  of  years*  having  some 
proportion  to  the  term  of  his  sentence,  four  years  on  a  sentence  of 
seven,  six  years  on  a  sentence  of  fourteen,  eight  years  on  a  sentence 
for  life ;  fiually,  the  principle  was  developed  into  the  very  remark- 
able system  of  which  he  gave  some  account  in  his  lecture  on  Toes- 
day,  under  which  these  periods  of  service  were  for  tbe  most  part 
passed  in  the  penitentiary  and  penal  works,  good  conduct  during  tbe 
service  being  rewarded  by  a  further  shortening  of  the  service,  and  by 
the  grant  of  conditional  liberty  almost  immediately  on  arrival  in  the 
colony,  with  a  small  accumulation  of  his  prison  allowances  for  tbe 
purposes  of  immediate  subsistence. 

Had  there  been  time  for  fully  working  out  this  system,  they  would 
have  been  able  to  try  the  eiffects  of  allowing  a  period  of  probation 
under  favourable  circumstances.    Unfortunately  the  colonists  refused 
to  let  them  work  out  the  experiment.        The  Government  was  com- 
pelled to  give  way.and  they  must  now  provide  for  criminals  at  home. 
There  was  no  use  in  blinking  the  question  :   when  death  and  banish- 
ment were  both  madmissible,  provision  at  home  was  the  only  alter- 
native.    Let  them  be  candid,  and  not  join  the  cry  against  the  system 
actually  introduced  until  they  established  the  possibility  of  adopting 
some  other.    Some  persons  thought  at  the  time  and  still  thought,  that 
the  system  of  penal  colonies  was  abandoned  too  lightly,  as  there  were 
tracts  enough  where *new  ones  might  have  been  planted — at  all  eveutt 
for  the  6,000  convicts  who  were  actually  under  sentence  of  transpor- 
tation ;    but  the  legislature  perceived  that  besides  the  difficnltief 
which  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the  sort  of  Monro  principle 
which  some  of  their  existing  colonies  were  disposed  to  apply  to  the 
whole  of  the  particular  continent  on  which  they  happened  to  be  lo- 
cated, such  an  expedient  would  have  been  only  an  adjournment  of  tbe 
question,  as  in  a  few  years  the  new  colonies  would  have  had  their 
non-convict  population  expressing  the  same  determination  not  to  let 
their   countries  continue  to  be  the  common  sewer   of  tbe  mother 
country.       The  Government  then  had  to  consider  what  they  should 
substitute,  and  as  they  had  still  one  colony  that  would  receive  their 
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r^nvicts,  all  that  was  absolutely  required  was  an  enactment  author- 
ing- the  Oovernment  to  substitute  conditional  liberation  at  home 
>r    conditional  liberation   in  the  penal  colony.      Instead  of  that 
owever    (and   probably   for   political   rather  than  social  reasonflj^ 
hey  invented  a  new  name  for  punishment  by  imprisonment;    they 
bolished    transportation   entirely  as  regarded  by  far  the  greater 
lumber  of  the  cases  to  which  it  was  applicable  ;  they  substituted  for 
t  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  penal  servitude  for  terms  of  four» 
ix,  and  eigrht  years,  which  were  made  to  correspond  with  the  usual 
;erms  of  transportation,  and  the  principle  of  conditional  liberty  be« 
*ore  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  was  expressly  extended  to  persons 
lader  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  as  well  as  to  persons  under  sen- 
tence of  transportation,  the  only  difference  being  that  whilst  the 
liberated  transport  was  kept  on  his  good  behaviour  for  several  vear6> 
the  shortening  of  the  term  restricted  this  temporary  control  over 
the  convict  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  to  a  few  months,  or  at  the 
most  a  year.  Why  was  this  ?  He  feared  that  the  terms  were  shortened 
for  the  very  purpose  of  relieving  the  prison  authorities  from  the  bur^ 
then  of  looking  after  the  discharged  convicts  from  the  moment  of 
their  discharge.       Startling  as  the  fact  might  be,  it  was  a  fact,  that, 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  the  prison  authorities  re- 
fused, save  in  exceptional  cases,  to  apply  the  provisions  for  conditional 
liberations  to  convicts  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude :  these  were  to 
be  kept  to  the  end  of  their  sentences,  under  the  full  artificial  restraint 
of  penal  discipline ;  and  were  those,  without  further  probation  or 
sense  of  continued  responsibility,  to  be  turned  adrift  without  a  hand 
to  help   them,  with  felony  indelibly  imprinted  on  their  characters, 
and  with  their  little  accumulation  of  allowances,  which  used  to  be 
paid  them  on  arrival  in  the  colony,  given  them  in  one  gross  sum  at 
the  moment  of  their  discharge  ?     Did  it  never  occur  to  official  saga- 
city that  it  might  be  well  to  reserve  part  of  that  sum,  or  to  hold  out 
some  additional  sum,  as  the  reward  of  a  year's  good  conduct  after 
discharge  ?     He  believed  that  official  sagacity  would  have  scouted 
the  idea,  and  he  believed  that  official  sagacity  had  stood  smiling  on 
one  side,  whilst  the  Legislature  was  cheating  itself  with  the  notion 
that  it  was  applying  the  principle  of  temporary  probation  to  the  class 
uf  offenders  for  whom  the  ordinary  punishment  by  imprisonment  was 
not  severe  enough,  and  to  whom  the  present  punishment  by  trans- 
portation could  not  be  applied. 

The  result  was,  that  though  there  had  been  a  great  hubbub  about 
the  ticket-of  leave  system,  that  system,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
understood  by  sound  reasoners  on  the  subject  of  penal  institutions, 
had  never  been  applied.  There  were  no  tickets-of-leave  ;  but,  in- 
stead thereof,  they  had  had  orders  of  license.  The  name  had  no 
exi^itence,  neither  had  the  thing,  at  least  not  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  had  fondly  imagined  that  it  was  invented.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  authorities  had,  in  no  cases,  kept  their  eye  upon 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  convicts  discharged  subject  to  revocation 
on  misbehaviour,  but  he  was  not  himself  aware  of  a  single  case  ;  and 
he  heard  so  many  complaints  of  ticket-of-leave  men  being  at  large 
without  any  osten^iible  means  of  living  honestly,  and  taking  so  lart^e 
^  share  in  the  more  serious  crime  that  was  committed  in  the  respec- 
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tive  localities,  and  he  found  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  mkids  of 
practical  men  that  the  order  of  licence  was,  in  fact,  revoked  onW  ga 
subseauent  conviction,  that  he  was  quite  satisfied  that,  taking  it  u 
a  whole,  they  had  not  that  system  of  intermediate  probation  wlud 
the  lefi^islature  contemplated,  whatever  the  compilers  of  the  actnuiiit 
have  done.      He  was  satisfied  that,  taking  the  actual  woridng  of  tli^ 
system  as  a  whole,  the  condition  which  was  set  forth  on  the  tidcetn^C- 
leave  itself  was  an  idle  threat      That  condition  was  as  follows:^ 
'*  The  power  of  revoking  or  altering  the  licence  of  a  convict  *i 
most  cestiunly  be  exercised  in  case  ofmisconduct.      If,  therefore,  be 
wishes  to  retain  the  privilege  which  by  his  good  behaviour,  nadi? 
penal  discipline,  he  has  obtamed,  he  must  prove  by  his  SBl»eqiieft 
conduct  that  he  is  really  worthy  of  her  Majesty's  clemency.    To  pn. 
duce  a  forfeiture  of  the  licence  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the 
holder  should  be  convicted  of  any  new  offence.     If  he  associates  vid 
notoriously  bad  characters,  leads  an  idle  and  dissolute  life,  or  has  a^- 
visible  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  &c.,  it  will  be  assamd 
that  he  is  about  to  relapse  into  crime,  and  he  will  be  at  onoe  appr^ 
bended  and  committed  to  prison  under  his  original  sentence."  Thi*  vis 
a  correct  exposition  of  the  idea  on  which  the  system  was  sappoaed  to 
rest,  and  the  manifest  grievance  was,  that  the  idea  was  either  m: 
acted  on  at  all,  or  not  fully  carried  out.       He  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  if  it  were  fully  carried  out  it  would  be  successful.       On  tht 
contrary,  though  he  was  satisfied  the  idea  was  the  rigrht  idea,  he  vas 
also  satisfied  t-hat  to  give  it  any  chance  of  being  earned  out  success, 
fully  a  great  deal  more  remained  to  be  dons  by  the  legislature-^ 
great  deal  more  required  to  be  done  by  the  administrative  authori- 
ties—a great  deal  remained  to  be  done  by  private    benevoleoce. 
Though  in  gpranting,  under  the  act  passed  in  the  time  of  Howaii 
^3  to  a  convict  on  discharge,  and  JtSastL  premium  for  good  beb- 
viour  in  reputable  service  &r  a  year,  the  legislature  put  forth  a  gem 
which  might  have  been  developed  into  the  most  complete  system  of 
what  was  called  patronage,  yet  the  form  of  the  proposed  encourage- 
ment was  not  a  happy  one.     It  was  not  unreasonable  to  give  the  con- 
vict a  sum  of  money  on  his  discharge,  but  the  sum  was  too  large  to 
entrust  him  with  without  some  assurance  that  he  would  use  it  pro- 
perly, and  the  subseauent  oremium  was  open  to  the  palpable  obJecb<a 
of  giving  him  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  honest  laooorer.      Tk 
difiiculty,  such  as  it  was,  might  be  easily  overcome  by  a  slight  altert- 
tion  in  their  prison  arrangements.      In  some  of  the  model  prisom  of 
the  United  States  the  convict  was  credited  with  the  full  value  of  bii 
labour,  and  debited  with  the  expense  of  his  imprisonment,  and  wheo 
industrious  and  well-behaved,  he  was  often  entitled  to  a  subetaDtial 
balance  on  his  discbarge. 

In  the  prisons  of  the  French  Government  the  prisoners  hadm 
interest  in  their  earning,  and  were  allowed  to  purchase  a  few  lox- 
uries, — it  was  made  available  also  for  fines  on  misbehaviour,  and  tbe 
balance  was  piud  the  convict  on  his  discbarge.  Something  of  (^ 
same  kind  existed  in  the  prisons  at  Ghent  and  Munich.  Id  Ed^. 
land,  the  convict  had  no  interest  in  the  value  of  his  labour,  batn 
some  cases  a  small  good  conduct  allowance  was  made,  whicli  was 
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•a'ld  to   htm   on  his  liberation.      The  system  of  allowance  did  not 
ppear  to    have  been  much  carried  out.      Now  he  would  give  the 
on  vict  a  direct  interest  in  the  shape  of  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
'alue  of   his  labour;  abolishing  all   allowances  for  good  condact» 
xcept  perhaps  that  of  a  slight  increase  of  the  prisoner's  provisions. 
He  woald  allow  the  prisoner  to  spend  asnudl  portion  or  his  earn* 
ngs  in  the    purchase  of  slightly  superior  dietary.      The  fund,  of 
course,  should  be  available  for  fines  ou  misconduct,  and  the  balance 
should  be  paid  bv  degrrees  in  procuring  the  prisoner,  on  discbsrpe, 
employment  or  the  means  of  emigration,  the  ultimate  balance  bemg 
kept  back  for  a  while,  and  paid  over  only  as  the  reward  of  continued 
good  behaviour.      This  would  remove  the  objection  of  rewarding 
offenders  out  of  the  public  purse.      He  had  already  intimated  his 
strong  opinion  that  the  great  majority  of  convicts  were  not  qualified 
to  pass  all  at  once  from  the  artificial  and  highly  protective  system  of 
the  prison  into  the  free  license  of  ordinarjr  life.      He  should  object 
to  the  crowding  of  discharged  convicts  together  in  a  refuge,  which 
was  merely  a  continuation  of  a  well-regulated  prison,  but  to  provide 
places  at  which  the  discharged  oonvict  might  find  work  and  contin- 
ued instruction  at  a  reduced  rate  of  wages,  whilst  waiting  for  regu* 
lar  employment  or  emigration,  was,  he  was  satisfied,  one  of  the  most 
important  purposes  to  which  private  benevolence  could  address  itself. 
Tiie   men  might  work  together  imder  the  surveillance    of  an 
overlooker,  but  they  must  not  be  barracked  together  in  their  houses 
of  rebt  or  recreations ;  it  was  something  more  like  ordinary  life  that 
was  required — reputable  lod^ngs  within  the  visiter's  round  would 
supply  the  mode  of  life  which  the  case  demanded.     This  would 
only  be  an  intermediate  state ;  and  a  new   country  offered  so  many 
advantages  for  the  successful  commencement  of  a  new  life  that  they 
all  turned  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  the  best  and  most  natural 
expedient,  the  best  because  the  most  natural.  They  must  not  look  to 
it  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  as  many  convicts  would  not  go.  and 
if  it  were  carried  to  any  extent  new  colonieii  might  refuse  to  receive 
them.      It  was  quite  clear  the   Government  must  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  and  even  private  associations  must  act  with  great  deli- 
cacy.     After  all  that  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  emigration,  it  was 
einployment  in  this  country  that  would  ever  he  the  necessity  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  majority  of  cases.      How  was  that  to  be  accom- 
plished. ? 

Alluding  to  the  Worcestershire  Prisoners*  Relief  Society, — the 
object  of  which  was  to  bring  discharged  prisoners  under  the  notice 
of  the  clergyman  of  their  parish,  who  was  supplied  with  fVom  ds.  to 
58.  a  week  until  he  got  the  convict  employment — he  said  they  might 
assume  that  all  ca^es  taken  in  hand  by  the  society  were  cases  in 
which  they  had  perfect  confidence  ;  but  to  be  thoroughly  efficacious 
•—to  produce  any  sensible  impression  on  the  mass  that  was  well  nigh 
overpowering  them,  such  a  society  must  extend  its  aid  to  cases  in 
which  there  was  indeed  hopefulness,  but  not  perfect  confidence. 
This  might  be  effected  by  means  of  the  system  of  guarantees. 
The  discharged  prisoner  might  be  aided  until  he  got  employment 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then  a  guarantee  might  be  given  for  him 
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to  his  employer.  Such  societies  might  be  entrusted' with  the  sskII 
balance  due  to  the  convicts  under  the  system  heha<l  suggested.  Let 
the  severe  majesty  of  the  law  stand  behind  these  societies,  and  reeall 
to  the  prison,  which  was  their  only  proper  domicile^  those  who,  nou 
withstanding  all  their  opportunities,  associated  with  notorionaijW 
characters,  Ted  idle  and  dissolute  lives,  and  having  no  Tiable  mes&$ 
of  obtaining  an  honest  livlihood,  refused  to  earn  th^r  bread  b^  the 
sweat  of  their  brow.  What,  it  might  be  asked,  were  men  of  thU 
description  to  be  virtually  imprisoned  for  life  t  Yea»  anless  it  sbouJd 
please  God  to  change  their  hearts,  so  that  they  could  be  restored  t& 
society  without  danger  to  their  neighbours  or  to  themselves.  la 
conclusion,  be  called  upon  the  working  classes  not  to  refuse  to  vort 
with  a  convict  to  whom  employment  had  been  given ;  he  again  il. 
luded  to  the  labours  of  Thos.  Wright  of  Manchester,  and  then  re. 
verted  to  the  ticket-of  leave  system  as  now  administered.  lo  bis 
own  name,  as  an  individual,  and  in  the  name  of  the  advocates  k 
general  of  improved  convict  discipline,  he  entirely  repudiated  thf 
ticket-of-leave  system.  It  was  no  system  of  theirs — ^it  was  a  dirfct 
violation  of  every  principle  by  which  the  conduct  of  the  administrs- 
tive  authorities  to  those  unfortunate  persons  ought  to  be  governed. 
Colonel  Jebb  admitted  that  the  total  number  to  whom  this  syOm 
was  applicable  was  6,000,  of  whom  he  did  not  flatter  himself  tbit 
more  than  75  or  80  per  cent,  would  abstain  from  crime. 

Only  fancy  a  system  which  calculated  on  letting  loose  1,500  per- 
sons convicted  of  such  grave  offences  as  to  have  been  sentene^  to 
transportation,  and  who  would  certainly  relapse  into  crime.  Tha 
only  precaution  which  was  taken  was,  that  the  balance  of  their  allov- 
ance  was  kept  back  for  three  months,  and  could  not  be  obtained 
unless  the  applications  were  backed  by  some  reliable  person.  Ba 
for  those  6,000,  at  least,  some  place  of  transportation  ought,  at  asj 
cost,  to  have  been  found  or  founded ;  the  punishment  of  tranaportatioj 
'  ought  to  have  been  discontinued  gradually  and  not  suddenly ;  thf 
hanging  about  large  towns  ought  to  have  been  specially  prohibited : 
places  of  honest  employment  in  remote  districts  ought  to  have  been 
specially  provided  ;  and  the  penalties  declared  in  the  license  ought 
to  have  been  rigidly  enforced.  He  pointed  out  and  urged  the  dutj 
which  every  man  had  to  perform  in  the  labour  of  reformation,  vd 
concluded,  amidst  loud  plaudits,  a  paper  which  bad  been  ezcelleDtlj 
received  by  the  entire  auditory. 

The  President  spoke  in  terms  of  warm  commendation  of  the  paper 
which  had  been  read,  and  said  he  hoped,  as  they  had  present  aisoDg?t 
then\  many  gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  treated  of 
that  a  valuable  discussion  would  ensue.  In  order,  howeveri  thai 
everything  might  be  done  in  order,  he  called  upon 

The  Mayor  (T.  W.  George,  Esq.)  to  move  a  vote  ofthsDlato 
the  lecturer.  (Applause.)  His  Worship  eulogised  the  paper  as 
being  most  admirable,  and  briefly  proposed,  with  great  pleasure, 
the  vote. 

W.  St.  James  VVheelhous^,  Esq.,  seconded  the  vote,  butdecM 
to  discuss  the  questions  treated  of  in  the  paper,  as  he  preferred  the 
strangers  present  giving  their  opinions  upon  these  very  important 
topics.     (IJear,  hear.) 
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J.    H.    BhaWy  Esq.^  at  the  call  «f  the  President,  opened  the  dis- 
cusBion.      He  said  he  was  not  disposed  to  dissent  from  the  substance 
of  any    portion  of  the  pamper,  though  he  might  disent  from  some  of 
the  details.     For  example,  he  hesitated  about  going  the  length  of 
Mr.  Hall  as  to  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  the  system  of  transpor- 
tation ;  indeed,  he  had  the  strongest  opinion  that  removal  to  another 
country,    either   as    transport    or   an    emigrant,  under  a  system 
calculated  to  reform  the  criminal,  was  the  best  possible  course  for 
the  offender  himself,  for  the  country,  and  for  the  whole  population. 
The  ticket- of-leave  system  was  the    worst  that  had    ever    been 
introduced.     (Hear,  near.)     And  though  he  was  not  going  to  say 
anything  agiunst  the  appeal  made  by  Mr.  Hall,  he  must  remark  that 
lie   looked  with  respect  upon  that  feeling  of  the  working  classes 
which    led  them  to  object  to  mixing  with  convicted  criminals ;  and 
he  looked   upon  that  feeling  as  a  great  safeguard  to  the  virtue  and 
morality  of  the  working  population.  (Hear,  hear.)  Among  criminals 
who  were  really  penitent  there  was  almost  always  a  desire  to  emigrate 
and  it  would  be  well  if  that  desire  could,  under  proper  regulations* 
be  gratified.     (Hear,  hear.)  » 

D.    Liupton,  Esq.,  did  not  altogether  agreeVith   Mr.   Shaw  in 
regard  to  returning  to  the    transportation  of  criminals ;  at  least,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  they  had  no  evidence  of  its  working  beyond  the 
fact  that  we  got  rid  of  our  convicts,  and  that  some  of  them  succeeded 
very   well  in  the  colonies.     The  colonies,  too,  had  only  done  what 
all  Englishmen  would  have  done,  in  refusing  to  take  the  offscourings 
of  our  population  ;  and  said  very  properly  that  if  this  country  would 
not  train  its  population  properly  when  young,  it  must  pay  the  piper, 
and   keep  its  adult  criminals  at  home,  somehow  or  other.     There 
were  grave  objections  to  the  ticket-of-leave  system — among  others, 
that  the   worst  criminals  were  the  best  prisoners.     'J'heir  cunning 
taught  them  that  good  behaviour  in  prison  was  the  only  means  of 
procuring  their  liberation  at  an  early  period.   There  was  in  Wakefield 
gaol   at   the   present   period  a  m&n  who  had  been  forty  times  con> 
victed,  and  was  well  known  to  all  the  gaol  authorities  in  the  kingdom.' 
He  was  a  most  incorrigible  thief,  but  a  most  exemplary  prisoner ; 
and  his  admirable  conduct  in  gaol  was  always  procuring  his  liberation. 
(Hear,  hear.)     The  system  adopted  was  entirely  fallacious.     The 
only  test  now  was  that  of  good  conduct  in  gaol ;  but  the  Government 
authorities  ought  not  to  teike  that  as  a  teshat  all ;  but  to  obtain,  in 
every  case,  from  the  chaplains  and  governors  of  the  several  prisons 
in  which  the  convict  had  been  confined,  a  report  of  bis  real  character. 
(Hear,  hear.)     Mr.  Paige  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  De  Benzi  would  know  a 
convict's  real  character,  which  all  his   cunning  and  art  would  not 
conceal  from  them,  however  many  marks  of  ffood  conduct  he  miffht 
obtain.     (Hear,  hear.)  He  objected,  also,  to  uie  system  of  sentencing 
prisoners   to  a  period  of  penal  servitude  with  the  intention  of  not 
carrying  out  that  sentence  to  the  full  extent.     When  a  sentence  was 
once  pronounced,  it  ought  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to  and  carried  out, 
unless  under  some  extraordinary  and  very  special  circumstances. 
Of  course  there  might  be  some  exceptional  cases,  in  which  it  would 
be  right  to  allow  a  man  to  apply  to  his  friends  to  become  security 
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for  his  good  behftyionr  <kiratt  the  remaindflr  of  tbe  temtltttke 
would  have  been  in  giol  i  and  it  was  well  to  remember  that  H  wu 
the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  to  have  aoch  sureties  brolEeo.  Thsc 
was  a  kind  of  honour  among  thieves,  that  thej  did  not  like  to  Mf 
men  into  trouble  who  had  been  bound  for  Uieiii«  The  ^iten  vi 
guarantees,  tfierefore,  miffht  in  exceptional  casee*  act  moetbeae. 
ficially.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  mentioned  a  fact  whieh  might  intenit 
some.  Out  of  91  Government  convicts  in  the  Leeds  Boroogh  Qaii 
in  1854  and  1855,  he  found  that  only  86  were  married  mm ;  sad 
he  had  no  doubt  that  when  a  man  had  a  wife  and  children  thej  «m 
a  kind  of  pledge  of  good  conduct  towards  socie^.     (Hem*,  hear.) 

Mr.  Llojd  Jones  said,  the  conduct  of  the  colonies  m  regard  to  ov 
transported  felons  was  precisely  the  conduct  of  the  po^eef  tfe 
country  in  regard  to  this  ticketof-leave  convicts — thejr  reAusd  Id 
receive  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  Something  had  been  said  about  die 
workinff  classes  refusing  to  associate  in  their  workshops  with  & 
charged  convicts*  There  was  a  strong  and  a  praiseworthy  ressoo  hr 
this.  Workinff  men  not  unfrequently  had  employed  beside  thm, 
their  own  children ;  and  though  they  miffht  have  no  iosopenUe 
obieotion  to  working  side  by  side  with  a  liberated  crimnialy  tva  t 
philanthrophic  desire  to  give  him  a  chance  of  retrieving  himwlf, 
yet  thev  could  not,  and  very  properly  would  not^  eonsent  to  ka^ 
their  cnildren  subjected  to  the  contamination  and  evil  ia£s€uee 
inseparable  from  having  felons  associated  with  them  in  their  work- 
shops. (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  great  hopes  of  relbnnation  nhta 
they  caught  their  criminals  young ;  hot  he  confessed  that  he  had  so 
gpreat  faith  in  the  reformation  of  old  and  oonfirmed  crtmisak 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  Bev.  O.  B.  De  Bensi  said  that  holdmg,  as  be  did,  ^ 
position  of  chi^lain  of  the  borough  gaol,  they  oerhaps  feltthsmaelT«9 
entitled  to  hear  soroethioff  from  him ;  ana  he  certainljr  felt  » 
strongly  as  any  now  could  do  upon  this  question.  Neither,  bf 
believed,  had  any  person  had  better  opportunities  of  seeing  the  difi- 
-  culties  which  beset  a  criminal  on  his  <&8charge  from  prison.  It  wu 
utterljr  impossible  to  exaggerate  these  difficulties.  A  prisonsr  had 
been  convicted  of  felony,  undertrone  a  term  of  imprisonment,  ao^ 
came  out  of  gaol  homeless,  friendless,  and  with  character  lost  He 
was  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  pursue  an  hopest  life  in  future; 
but  on  seeking  employment,  the  first  question  asked  him  ws»- 
«<  Where  did  you  work  last?"  He  admitted  that  he  had  just  ban 
released  from  prison ;  and  instantlv  the  empl<nrer's  back  was  toned 
upon  him.  The  prison  disoipline  induced  a  desire  to  live  better,  if 
he  had  a  chance ;  but  he  soon  found  that  every  man's  hsad  was 
sgainst  him  ;  and  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  tnmnd  his  huA 
against  every  man  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  That  was  a  pressing  diflssify, 
and  how  was  it  to  be  overcome  ? 

Another  difficulty  was  this  :-«Mr.  Hall  proposed  that  each  priav 
ner  should  be  allowed  a  per  centage  upon  the  profits  of  his  Uwv 
while  he  was  in  prison ;  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  proCta- 
ble  labour  for  prisoners.  If  a  debtor  and  creditor  aoconnt  were 
kept,  the  prisoner,  as  a  rule,  would  not  only  not  be  able  to  pmcfane 
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rvtiXe  Qoxn.fbrt8»  but  would  find  the  balance  actualljr  against  him. 
(Hear*  hear,}    Affain,  some  descriptions  of  labour  were  more  pro- 
fitable   tlian  anotner.    The  man   who   worked  at  shoe-making  or 
tailoring*  Mr  odd  earn  much  more  than  he  who  picked  oakum  or 
wool  ;   yet  the  latter  might  be  more  industrious  and  deserving  than 
tbe  former.       Unless  they  established  some  uniform  rule^  therefore* 
thej  would  be  acting  unfairly.    He  had*  in  a  published  document, 
recorded  hU  deliberate  opinion  of  the  impolioy  of  the  ticket-of-leave 
^Natem.    Correct  in  theory,  it  was  impoiisible  to  carry  it  out  in  practice. 
Were  thejr,  for  example*  to  have  the  ticket-of-leave  convict  con- 
stantly watched  by  a  policeman  ?     If  they  adopted  this  surveillance^ 
^^Xk  there  was  an  ena  to  any  chance  of  the  man's  obtaining  and  re- 
taining honest  employment.    (Hear*  hear.)    He  bore  testimony  to 
the  desire  of  Government  to  carry  out  the  conditions ;  and  mentioned 
an  inatance  which  came  to  his  knowledge  of  a  ticket-of-leave  man 
reaortingp  to  the  expedient  of  teaching  a  female  to  plunder,  and 
living  upon  the  proceeds  of  her  robberies.    He  reported  this  case  to 
the  Government*  and  the  man*B  license  was  at  once  revoked.  (Hear, 
hear.)     With  regard  to  the  good  conduct  marks  required  to  be  sup- 
^lied   to  well-conducted  convicts  by  the  Chaplains,  he  thought  it 
right  to  say*  that  while  he  had  always  given  the  the  marks  trnthfiillv* 
yet  he  had  always  appended  to  them  such  observations  as  he  thought 
were  re<|uired  to  convey  the  truth  to  the  Qovernment.    Sometimes, 
after  giving  all  credit  for  good  conduct  while  in  prison*  he  appended 
such  remarks  as  this: — **i  have  no  faith  whatever  in  this  man;  I 
WWef  him  to  be  a  thorough  thief,  and  if  released  from  prison  would 
steal  again."    (Hear*  hear.)    With  regard  to  what  had  fallen  from 
Mr.  Shaw,  he  believed  that  emigration  was  almost  the  onlv  way  likely 
to  be   attended  with  success,  to  deal  with  discharged  criminals. 
(Hear,  hear.)    His  experience  had  been,  that  the  men  in  whom  he 
had  the  greatest  hope  Bad  almost  always  the  greatest  desire  to  emi- 
grate ;  whilst  those  who  had  no  real  desire  to  reform  had  a  repug- 
nance to  emigrate.     (Hear,  hear.)    He  agreed  with  Mr.  Hall  that 
convicts  should  not  oe  suffered  to  go  at  large  unless  they  found 
sureties  for  their  sood  behaviour ;  and  be  thought  it  would  come  to 
that  by  and  bv.    He  also  concurred  with  Mr.  Jones  as  to  the  desira- 
bWity  of  catching  the  criminal  young*  and  dealing  with  him  in  the 
earlr  period  of  his  career.     But  there  was  something  required  be- 
vond  &eformatories~^the  providing  of  employment  for  youths   who 
left  those  institutions.    (Hear*  hear.) 

£.  B.  WuEATLBY,  Esq.  (Mirfield^*  said  the  subject  brought  before 
tbem  that  evening  was  not  his  special  subject*  which  was  to  dip  a 
little  net  into  the  sea  of  crime  to  take  out  the  small  fry.  (Hear* 
bear).  Within  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  it  had  been  his  painful 
duty  to  pass  bentence  upon  some  of  the  characters  treated  of  in  the 
paper.  One  of  them  had  committed  a  crime  apparently  with  no  other 
object  than  that  of  being  apprehended  ;  and  his  observation  to  the 
constable  was — "  I  am  stalled  of  being  as  I  am."  He  feared  that 
that  man  was  a  type  of  a  large  class  in  this  country.  Much  had  been 
said  about  tickets-of-leave  and  transportation.  In  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter pttoishment,  if  they  sent  their  convicts  to  a  desert  island,  like 
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Norfolk  Island,  they  estabiiBhed  a  hell  upon  eartli,  and  created  a  po. 
pulation  too  iidSrin  ever  to  be  trusted  alone :  while  by  sendiB^  their 
convicts  to  a  colony  already  populated,  they  were  inflicting  an  bjon 
they  were  not  justified  in  iniicting  upon  any  community.  Otherwue 
be  was  of  opinion  that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  to  enable  a  maa 
to  re-establish  himself  was  to  send  him  to  a  new  sphere,  to  a  coimtn 
where  he  and  his  antecedents  were  unknown.  (Efear,  bear).  WoL 
respect  to  the  ticket-of-leave  system^  he  believed  it  no  longer  exisie^i 
He  had  been  informed  that  instructions  had  been  given  not  torecoia. 
mend  any  other  convicts  for  tickets*of-leave  except  females.  (Hear, 
hear).  His  opinion  was,  that  Qovemment  was  moat  sincere  in  iti 
desire  to  do  all  that  it  could  do ;  but  unfortunately  its  hands  wer* 
tied  with  **  red  tape,"  and  it  must  proceed  according  to  certain  pre. 
scribed  rules.  (Hear,  hearj.  Now,  they  must  in  these  cases  have  &e 
action  of  man  upon  man,  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  men  eoodbj 
a  system.  They  would  do  no  real  good  with  their  criminus  uitii 
individuals  had  established  a  system  of  '*  patronage,"  as  in  Fruee, 
and  honest  men  would  take  an  interest  in  penitent  criminals.  (Hear, 
hear).  That  system  of  <*  patronage,"  however,  must  not  be  carried 
forward  by  Government.  It  must  be  worked  by  the  action  of  prirate 
and  philanthropic  men.  The  French  Government  had,  in  1847, 
taken  up  the  patronage  system,  and  worked  it  for  a  time ;  the  result 
was  so  disastrous  that  in  three  years  they  abandoned  it.  The  &ct 
was,  they  employed  the  police  to  look  after  the  liberated  youd»  firoa 
the  Reformatories,  and  when  the  employers  became  aware  in  this  var 
that  the  boys  had  been  convicted  they  discharged  them.  (Hear,  heart 
In  this  way,  as  the  reports  showed,  more  boys  from  Mettray  were 
lost  to  society  during  tne  two  or  three  years  the  system  was  in  the 
hands  of  Government  than  from  all  other  causes  put  together. 
(Hear,  hear).  If  a  system  could  be  framed  by  which  persons  migbt 
come  forward  and  send  out  criminals  for  some  probationary  perioi 
the  colonies  would  receive  them  ;  and  employers  in  England  would, 
as  a  rule,  receive  reformed  criminals  under  a  system  of  patroosffe 
and  guarantee.  As  he  had  already  said,  in  France  Government  pa- 
tronage has  been  an  utter  failure,  while  individual  patronage  w 
most  successful ;  and  so,  they  mignt  reasonably  anticipate,  would  ir 
be  in  England.    ("Hear,  hear). 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by  acclamation,  Mr.  Hiu 
briefly  replied,  and  the  company  separated  at  a  quarter-past  tet 
o'clock. 
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QUARTERLY  RECORD  OP  THE  PROGRESS  OP  RE- 
FORMATORY SCHOOLS  AND  OF  PRISON  DIS- 
CIPLINE. 

In  our  Record,  in  the  last,  XXI,  Number  of  this  Review, 
page  cxxx,  we  referred  to  The  Law  Amendment  Journal  in 
terms  of  verjr  great  approbation,  and  from  that  number  then 
before  us,  to  that  now  last  issued.  May  20thy  we  have  proofs 
more  than  sufficient  to  support  our  former   opinions. 

.  In  the  number  of  The  Journal  for  April  24th,  we  have  the 
following  account  of  the  throe  Scotch  Reformatories  most 
frequently  named — the  Aberdeen  Schools  are,  of  course,  to 
be  judged  by  their  own  peculiar,  and  most  able  reports : — 

MBMOBAMPA    OF     VISITS    TO    INDUSTBIAL     AND    OTHBR    SCHOOLS     IN 
SCOTLAND,   IN   MARCH,    1856. 

^^  a  Member  of  the  National  Reformatory  Union, 

INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL,   CLA800W   (roTTBN   R0W)« 

In  this  school  the  great  majority  of  the  children  are  those  sent 
thither  by  the  magistrates,  under  Dunlop's  Act,  for  being  in  a  state 
of  destitution ;  the  remainder  are  admitted  from  charity,  for  the 
same  reason.  All  the  children  are  fully  fed«  and  those  sent  by  the 
magistrates  are  lodged  as  well  as  fed :  the  diet  is  porridge  and  milk 
for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  Scotch  broth  or  pea-soup  and  bread 
for  dinner.  From  the  healthy  and  hearty  appearance  of  the  children^ 
it  would  appear  that  the  food  is  sufficient.  The  building  of  the 
institution,  though  old,  is  roomy  and  in  a  high,  airy  situation  ;  and 
there  is  a  playground  adjoining. 

The  master,  Mr.  Wilkie,  kindly  accompanied  me  over  the  estab-^ 
lishment.  The  boys  were  employed  in  making  paper  bags  for 
grocers,  &c.,  and  in  picking  cotton  waste  :  they  seemed  to  be 
working  with  spirit.  The  master  informed  me  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  work  for  them — that  indeed  twice  as  much 
work  could  be  obtained  as  the  children  could  do.  The  girls  whom 
I  saw  were  employed  in  sewing  and  knitting  ;  and  I  learned  that  they 
do  the  housework  and  make  the  clothes.  Trades  are  not  taught  in 
this  school.  I  was  informed  that  it  was  not  considered  desirable  to 
make  shoemakers  or  tailors  of  the  children,  since  the  journeymen  in 
those  trades  are  generally  in  a  low  moral  position. 

The  religious  instruction  consists  of  reading  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  no  catpchi«*m  is  u«!ed.  A  larcre  part  of  tho  pupils  have 
lie<»P  tin.' rliiiili-pn  (»1   Iri^li   U    '^.-m  (    .ti-xiu-  |nr    .ts,    v**;   t.ir'  ...'t.,  |i.,. 
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girls*  school,  informed  me  that  great  paiii«  are  taken  to  find  Mtoatiavi 
for  the  pupils  when  they  are  of  an  age  to  quit  the  institnUoB. 
Factory  work  is  objected  to,  as  leaving  the  children  too  ancontroQed. 
It  is  thought  undesirnble  also  that  the  lads  should  be  empkiTed  as 
errand  boys,  since  they  would  be  so  much  in  the  streets,  and  hare 
unoocupied  time  on  their  hands.  For  the  gii'ls,  domestic  serme  is 
preferred,  particularly  in  the  families  of  working  men  or  snaH 
tradespeople,  it  being  found  that  the  position  of  servants  in  gcade- 
men's  families  is  too  great  a  rise  for  them.  The  boys  are  dktdly 
apprenticed  to  trades,  such  as  carpenters,  smiths,  &c. :  a  ^Tg* 
number  have  been  taken  into  shipbuilders'  yards,  tfas  ownvrs  oi  wUek 
are  friends  of  the  institution.  A  supervision  over  the  pupils  Is  kept 
up  for  some  years  after  they  leave  the  school ;  and  when  oat  of  work 
tney  are,  I  believe,  permitted  to  return  to  the  school  till  they  eao 
obtain  employment-  One  condition  is  made  with  the  persMis  to 
whom  tiie  pupils  are  intrusted,  viz.,  ^tmt  tbey  shall  cause  dwm  t» 
attend  a  Protestant  place  of  worship.  The  children  have  g^eneraUy 
turned  out  well,  md  some  of  them  have  risen  to  a  re^eotaMe  posi- 
tion. 

RBPDOB  FOR  BOYS  (OUXB  STRBBT,  GLASOOW). 

This  establishment  is  in  an  open,  airy  situation,  on  the  east  side 
of  Glasgow  ;  the  building  is  bira«  and  roomy,  thoc^h  in  a  style  of 
architecture  of  more  pretension  than  is,  perhsps,  suitdbie  to  an  insti* 
tution  of  this  character. 

The  boys  have  all  been  convicted  of  offences,  and  are  seat  facre  to 
be  detained  for  seven  years,  if  necessary,  for  their  refomation.  I 
was  informed,  however,  by  Mr.  McOallum,  the  soperinteodeat.  wbo 
kindly  showed  me  the  institution,  that  it  is  rarely  nooessary  to  keep 
a  boy  for  more  than  four  years.  Many  of  the  pupils  have  been  ia 
prison.  Mr.  McCallum  much  prefers  that  they  snould  be  sent  diract 
to  the  institution  without  having  been  in  gaol.  The  pupils  are 
taught  trades,  such  as  tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentry,  &c.  The 
trades  are  tanght  by  nten  who  sJso,  I  believe,  superintend  their  paj^^ 
at  other  times  and  sleep  with  them  at  night.  These  men  are  wiMk- 
men  thoroughly  skilled  in  their  crafts,  aM  are  paid  full  wages-  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  pupils  become  really  good  workmen,  aadare 
able  at  once  to  gain  a  livelihood  on  leaving  the  institution.  I  saw 
some  ladies'  boots  and  shoes,  which  were  very  well  made.  The 
proceeds  of  the  work*  I  was  informed,  pay  the  oost  of  the  raw  na- 
terial,  the  wages  of  the  teachers,  and  leave  a  surplus,  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  general  expenses  of  the  establishment.  No  part  of  die 
earnings  is  given  to  the  pupils. 

The  lads  were  plainly  but  neatly  dressed  in  the  usual  worki^; 
garb  of  Scotland,  and  seemed  to  be  well  fed.  The  diet,  I  learned, 
was  of  the  ordinary  Scotch  character,  viz. :  porridge  and  nilk  for 
breakfast  and  supper,  and  barley  broth  or  pea-soup  with  bread  for 
dinner. 

There  is  a  steam-boiler  which  supplies  steam  for  heating  purposes, 
and  also  to  an  engine  drawing  a  fanning  apparatus  which  ventilates 
the  house.     This  is  intrusted  to  the  care  of  two  of  the  bovs. 

When  I  visited  the  institution,  it  being  near  the  dinner  hour,  most 
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of  the  boys  were  in  the  play-ground,  which  is  spacious  and  airy : 
some  of  them  were  being  instructed  by  a  drill-sergeant  in  the  sword 
exercise.  Upon  the  ringing  of  the  dinner-bell  all  who  were  in  the 
play-|p-oand  formed  into  columns  at  the  word  of  command,  and 
inarched  in  good  order  into  the  dining-hall.  The  military  discipline, 
Mr  McOallum  informed  me,  is  considered  useful  as  accustoming  the 
boys  to  prompt  obedience,  and  saving  much  time  in  proceeding  to 
worky  meals,  &c. 

When  the  pupils  leave  the  establishment  great  pains  are  taken  to 
provide  them  with  situations  at  a  distance  from  Glasgow.  The 
majority  emigrate  to  Canada.  Many  of  the  owners  of  vessels  trading 
from  Glasgow  to  that  country  take  the  lads  out  gratis,  two  in  each 
ship.  The  institution  furnishes  them  with  an  outfit  and  a  bag  of 
biscuits  towards  their  provisions  ;  and  they  are  expected  to  make 
themselves  useful  on  board.  On  arriving  in  Canada,  they  are  receiv- 
ed by  persons  friendly  to  the  institution,  who  procure  them  employ- 
ment. Of  those  who  do  not  emigrate,  many  are  apprenticed  to  shoe- 
makers and  other  artisans  in  the  country,  and  some  have  gone  into 
the  army  and  navy. 

It  is  calculated  that  85  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  leave  this 
establishment  ultimately  turn  out  well.  This,  however,  is  upon  the 
assumption  that  those  whose  career  is  unknown  are  going  on  aright ; 
Mr.  McCallum,  however,  believes  that  any  who  went  wrong  would 
be  heard  of  This  success  is  probably  in  a  great  measure  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  removal  of  the  pupils  from  Glasgow,  which  prevents 
their  associating  with  their  old  connexions. 

There  is  also  a  refuge  for  girls  in  Glasgow,  but  I  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  it. 

The  combined  effect  of  these  institutions,  and  the  industrial  schools, 
has  been  to  reduce  crime  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  the  last  year, 
though  the  price  of  provisions  was  high  and  trade  not  good,  the 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol  of  Glasgow  was  one  hundred  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year, 

KDINBUROH    UNITED    IMDUSTRIAI.    SCHOOL    (SOCTH    GRAY'S    CLOSB.) 

This  school  is  conducted  in  a  large  roomy  old  house  in  an  enclosed 
court,  formerly  the  dwelling  of  a  nobleman.  I  arrived  a  short  time 
before  the  dinner  hour.  I  went  through  several  rooms  where  the 
children  were  engaged  in  industrial  employment,  particularly  shoe- 
making  and  tailoring,  while  some  of  tbe  younger  ones  were  making 
paper  bags  and  bandboxes.  I  learned  that  the  shoemakers  and 
tailors  were  allowed  a  small  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labour, 
as  a  pennv  per  pair  for  shoes,  kc.  Those  who  had  attained  to  some 
skill  had  learners  under  them  (called  apprentices),  some  one,  some 
two,  and  even  three.  The  work  done  by  the  apprentices  is  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  boy-teacher.  The  bovs  working  at  trades  were  in 
different  rooms,  each  under  the  care  of  a  master.  The  children  ap- 
peared to  work  with  spirit. 

The  account  of  the  industrial  department,  I  find,  shows  a  balance 
of  loss  ;  but  as  the  clothing  consumed  by  the  children  themselves  is 
not  credited,  the  real  loss,  if  any,  will  be  trifling. 
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girls*  school,  informed  me  that  great  pains  are  taken  to  find  aitaationd 
for  the  pupils  when  they  are  of  an  age  to  quit  the  institution. 
Factory  work  is  objected  to,  as  leaving  the  children  too  uncontrolled. 
It  is  thought  undesirable  also  that  the  lads  should  be  employed  as 
errand  boys,  since  they  would  be  so  much  in  the  streets,  and  have 
unoccupied  time  on  their  hands.  For  the  gifls«  domestio  aerrioe  is 
preferred,  particularly  in  the  families  of  working  in«n  or  Bmall 
tradespeople,  it  being  found  that  the  position  of  servants  in  gentle- 
men's families  is  too  great  a  rise  for  them.  The  boys  are  chiefly 
apprenticed  to  trades,  sueh  as  carpenters,  smiths,  &e. :  a  I«rg« 
number  have  been  taken  into  shipbuilders'  yards,  tlM  owners  of  which 
are  friends  of  the  institution.  A  supervision  over  the  pupiU  is  kept 
up  for  some  years  after  they  leave  the  school ;  and  when  out  of  work 
tney  are,  f  believe,  permitted  to  return  to  the  school  till  they  can 
obtain  employment-  One  condition  is  made  with  the  persons  to 
whom  tiie  pupils  are  intrusted,  viz.,  that  tbey  shall  cause  tfe«ni  to 
attend  a  Protestant  place  of  worship.  The  children  have  generally 
turned  out  well,  and  some  of  them  have  risen  to  a  respeotslble  posi- 
tion. 

REFUGE   FOR   BOYS    (DUXS   STREET,    OLASOOW). 

This  establishment  is  in  an  open,  airy  situation,  on  the  east  side 
of  Glasgow ;  the  building  is  bim;  and  roomy,  though  in  a  style  of 
architecture  of  more  pretension  than  is,  perhaps,  suitable  to  an  insti- 
tution of  this  character. 

The  boys  have  all  been  convicted  of  offences,  and  are  sent  here  to 
be  detained  for  seven  years,  if  necessary,  for  their  refommtton.  I 
was  informed,  however,  by  Mr.  McCallum,  the  superintemlent,  wbo 
kindly  showed  roe  the  institution,  that  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  keep 
a  boy  for  more  than  four  years.  Many  of  the  pupils  have  been  in 
prison.  Mr.  McCallnm  much  prefers  that  they  should  iw  sent  direct 
to  the  institution  without  havmg  been  in  gaol.  The  pupils  ware 
taught  trades,  such  as  tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentry,  &c.  The 
trades  are  tanght  by  men  who  also,  I  believe,  superintend  tiieir  peij^^ 
at  other  times  and  sleep  with  tiiem  at  oiglit.  These  men  are  work- 
men  thoroughly  skilled  -in  their  oraifks,  sm  are  paid  full  wages*  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  jpupils  become  really  good  workmen,  aadare 
able  at  once  to  gain  a  livelihood  on  leaving  the  institution.  I  saw 
some  ladies'  boots  and  shoes,  which  were  very  well  made*  The 
proceeds  of  the  work.  I  was  informed,  pay  the  cost  of  the  iww  ma- 
terial, the  wages  of  the  teachers,  and  leave  a  surplus,  which  is  da- 
voted  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  establishment.  No  part  of  the 
earnings  is  given  to  the  pupils. 

The  lads  were  plainly  but  neatly  dressed  in  the  usual  working 
garb  of  Scotland,  and  seemed  to  be  well  fed.  The  diet,  I  learned, 
was  of  the  ordinary  Scotch  chatactsr,  viz. :  porridge  and  taiAk  for 
breakfast  and  supper,  and  barley  broth  or  pea-soup  with  bread  for 
dinner. 

There  is  a  steam-boiler  which  supplies  steam  for  heating  purposes, 
and  also  to  an  engine  drawing  a  fanning  apparatus  which  ventilates 
the  house.    This  is  intrusted  to  the  care  of  two  of  the  bovs. 

When  I  visited  the  institution,  it  being  near  the  dinner  hour,  most 
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That  a  more  favourable  financial  result  is  not  (ibtained  u  to  >* 
attributed  to  the  youth  of  the  children,  who  leave  the  school  sokkjq 
at^  they  are  deemed  competent  to  fill  private  situations. 

I  went  into  the  kitchen,  which  was  very  clean,  and  saw  the  dinner 
prei)arcd.  It  consisted  of  Scotch  broth,  of  a  nourishing  palatable 
description,  with  brown  bread.  The  children  breakfast  and  snp  oa 
porridge. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  them  at  dinner.  They  were  placed  at 
tables  containing  about  13  or  14  each.  At  the  head  of  every  table 
is  an  elder  boy  or  girl,  whose  duty  is  to  count  the  number  at  the 
table,  and  if  any  are  away,  to  account  for  their  absence. 

I  did  not  happen  to  be  present  at  the  hour  when  religious  instnic 
tion  is  imparted,  but  1  learned  that  the  clergy  of  each  denoniination 
attend  and  teach  the  children  of  their  creeds  in  separate  roomj. 
This  plan,  1  understand,  has  met  with  perfect  success.  While  it 
ensures  to  the  children  a  thorough  religious  training,  experience 
shows  that  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  tendency  to  sectarian  discord. 

There  are  at  present  more  than  one  hundred  inmates  in  the  school, 
of  which  about  two-thirds  are  Roman  Catholics.  A  larc«  number 
of  children  have  at  different  times  left  the  school  for  various  sihia- 
tions  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  and  have  mostly  turned  out  well 

The  combined  effect  of  this  school,  and  of  a  larger  one  which  has 
been  for  some  time  established  on  principles  similar,  except  as  respects 
the  religious  instruction,  has  been  absolutely  to  annihilate  javenilr 
mendicancy  in  Edinburgh,  and- very  greatly  to  diminish  the  number 
of  the  youthful  inmates  of  the  gaol. 

To  the  observations  here  made,  with  reference  to  tlie  Etlin- 
burgli  United  Schools,  we  can  add  our  fullest  testimony. 
These  Schools  must  be  approved,  not  alone  for  their  successful 
action,  butlike^io  for  tlie  complete  unity  of  purpose  wiih 
which  all  sects  and  crveih  have  worked  in  their  support.  Au 
excellent  Hidort^  of  tlie  Schools  has  been  published,  and  this 
little  work,  with  the  eight  Annual  Reports  now  before  us,  are 
printed  iu  the  Institution  by  the  pupils. 

Major  Arthur  Mair,  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  most  active 
and  earnest  friends  of  these  Schools,  thus  writes  to  us  : — 

*•  One  principle  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  our  School — it  is  equality 
of  religious  creeds.  We  have  one  hour  (10  to  11,  A.M.)  appointfi 
for  religious  instruction,  when  the  different  sects  retire  to  sef.arate 
rooms  to  receive  their  religious  instruction,  from  the  Teachers  of 
their  own  faith  :  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  they  all  work  together, 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  love  of  one  another,  at  least  this  is 
our  aim,  and  we  believe  our  endeavour  has  been  blessed.  We  are 
chiefly  composed  of  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Cathi- 
lics.  We  have  worked  together  now  for  eight  years  most  unanimous- 
ly, and  the  children  who  nave  left  us  in  the  course  of  that  pericHl 
have  generally  behaved  well. 
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If  you  will  carefully  read  the  reports,  I  think  you  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  done  something  to  simplify  the  religions 
difficulty.  From  the  very  commencement,  we  have  acted  by  one 
another,  in  a  true  and  honest  spirit, 'and  though  we  are  always  most 
happy  to  see  the  clergy  of  every  denomination  coming  amongst  us, 
and  taking  an  interest  in  our  children,  yet  we  have  studiously  avoid- 
ed having  any  of  them  on  our  Committee.  The  venerable  old 
Bishop  Carruthers  is  the  only  exception,  and  he  was  a  man  apy 
school  might  have  been  proud  of  having  at  its  head. 

We  have  constantly  on  our  platform  at  the  general  meetings 
Clergy  of  every  creed.  We  have  frequently  the  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Presbyterians  and  the  CatholicsS,  instructing 
the  children,  of  course  in  separate  rooms,  but  at  the  same  hour  ; 
daily  from  10  to  II  o*Clock.  It  is  open  to  all,  and  I  frequently  pass 
dunng  that  hour  from  one  to  another,  to  see  what  is  going  on  ;  but 
mind,  each  department  is  under  the  sole  supervision  of  its  own  religious 
instruction  Committee,  and  tfuy,  by  the  constitution  and  rules  of  the 
school,  cannot  be  meddled  with  by  any  persons  but  members  of  their 
own  Church.  For  the  one  hour  this  distinction  is  made  ;  we  then 
join  harmoniously  together,  and  I  am  sure  I  never  during  the  day 
think  for  a  moment  what  is  the  creed  of  any  particular  child.  We 
all  acknowledge  the  same  Qod,  and  there  are  general  rules  of  guid- 
ance which  cannot  give  offence.  One  of  our  teachers  is  a  Pres^by  terian, 
the  other  is  a  Catholic — our  Superintendant  is  of  the  Church  of 
England— our  Pupil  teachers  are  Catholic  or  Protestant  as  it  happens, 
so  are  all  the  servants  of  the  Institution.  I  never  think  of  asking  to 
what  sect  they  belong.  We  have  a  man  to  teach  the  shoemakers,  I 
know  he  is  a  Catholic. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Tailor  is,  or  tlio  Turner,  or  the  Book- 
binder, or  the  Printer — but  I  know  we  have  never  had  a  word  of 
difference  or  of  unkindne.ss  amongst  the  chilflren  or  the  Teachers. 
May  not  we  then  hope  that  the  blessing  of  Heaven  may  re^t  upon 
our  endeavours  and  that  we  may  be  the  honourable  means  of  bring- 
ing up  children,  who  through  life  will  obey  the  great  command,  to, 
love  as  brethren. 

We  also  have  a  housekeeper  and  a  woman  under  her.  For  some 
years  the  head  woman  was  a  Catholic,  but  we  found  it  very  difficult 
to  get  a  woman  of  the  class  we  required,  and  so  were  driven  to  take 
a  Protestant,  but  the  under  woman  is  a  Catholic.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  this  school  has  been  and  is  working  on  a  true  and  faithful 
principle. 

From  the  ILirdwicke  School,  we  have  the  following,  being 
the  T/iird  Bcjmrt  issued  by  Mr.  Baker  : — 

Since  the  Report  of  the  Gloucestershire  Reformatory  School, 
which  was  published  la^t  year,  so  much  has  occurred  that  I  must 
touch  but  briefly  on  the  leading  points. 

The  rapid  spread  of  ihe  sys^ttm  throughout  the  whole  of  England 
has  excecdtd  the  hoj>es  of  its  siq^iurUrs.  There  is  now  probably 
n«U  one  large  county  which  will  he  without  a  Reformatory  School  in 
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action  by  the  end  of  this  year.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  all  the  c 
ties,  and  all  the  towns  with  populations  of  less  than  C^»j  50/M), 
will  be  provided  for  as  soon  as  the  Schools  have  had  time  to  grow  to 
the  necessary  size.  This  may  probably  take  from  one  to  two  jevi 
after  the  opening  of  the  School,  and  wiU  not  bear  to  be  harried; 
but  I  have  every  hope  that  within  three  years  nearlv  erery  eomiy 
may  feel  as  Gloucestershire  alone  can  as  jet — ^that  there  is  a  loew 
penitentiie  for  every  boy  whom  the  Magistrates  in  their  diacretua 
cdtosider  to  require  the  treatment  of  a  Beformatory  SchooL 
Another  point  of  great  importance  is,  that  the  Act  of  last  C 
for  enforcing  the  payment  of  some  part  of  the  maintenance  of  i 
children  (by  their  parents),  has  at  length  come  into  operatk». 
Many  parents  have  willingly  consented  to  pay  ;  but  a  short  time  aeo 
the  first  contested  case,  as  I  believe,  in  England,  was  tried  at  BrtstM : 
and  the  parent,  a  man  earning  large  wages,  was  sentenced  to  pay 
ds.  6d.  a  week.  We  have  every  hope  that  this  will  soon  be  earned 
out  thoroughly,  and  that  all  parents,  even  the  very  poor,  will  be 
compelled  to  pay,  at  least  as  much  as  the  child  would  have  cost  them 
had  ne  been  honest.  This  at  any  rate  thev  can  pay.  If  thej  can  pay 
more,  thev  should  be  made  to  do  so.  It  has  been  for  a  long  time  a 
sad  injustice  that  the  parents  of  a  criminal  child  should  actoallj  be 
benefited  by  his  son's  crime.  But  to  come  to  the  more  imnHNftatf 
matters  of  our  own  School. 

The  first  and  most  important  observation  is,  that  we  have  lost  the 
active  services,  though  not  the  name,  nor,  I  believe  I  may  say,  the 
warm  interest,  of  him  by  whose  energr  and  devotion  our  Scbool  was 
first  called  into  existence :  and  so  well  organized  that  it  can  now  pro- 
ceed without  his  help.  After  originating  this  School,  and  givimr 
much  assistance  to  the  organization  of  that  for  Devon  and  Coniw^ 
he  has  now  undertaken  the  charge  of  that  a^  Kingswood,  near  Bris- 
tol, which  will,  I  trust,  ere  long  make  a  clearance  of  all  the  wont 
juvenile  criminals  of  Somersetshire ;  a  range  of  utility  of  which  any 
man  might  feel  proud. 

During  this  year  the  average  number  of  our  boys  has  been  increased 
by  more  than  a  third  of  the  number  of  last  year.  This,  however, 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  crime  is  increasing.  Of  thir^-aix 
committed  to  us  in  the  year,  nine  have  been  received  from  other 
counties,  and  thirteen  more  were  cases  sent  to  us  on  the  first  convic« 
tion,  and  who  appear  rather  to  have  been  boys  momentarily  led  astray 
than  hardened  offenders. 

Indeed  a  strong  change  has  been  perceptible  in  the  general  cha. 
racter  of  the  boys  received.  The  sharp,  clever,  high^  educated, 
(in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term],  but  determined  thief, — who 
has  run  his  evil  course  for  some  years  and  been  often  convicted,  and 
is  able  and  willing  to  corrupt  others,— has  given  place  to  a  set  who 
appear  to  have  erred  from  a  want  of  knowledge  rather  than  a 
determined  propensity.  Rough  and  uneducated  from  the  wildest 
parts  of  the  country,  rather  than  from  the  towns,  many  of  them  ap- 
pear more  or  less  deficient  in  reason.  I  remember  one  who  had 
once  or  twice  perpetrated  acts  of  serious  mischief  rather  than  serious 
crime ;  who,  though  apparently  only  extremely  stupid  on  most  points. 
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could  not  for  long  be  taught  any  ideas  of  time  or  distance.    Another 
waa  reported  to  have  been  always  a  well-behaved  boy  until  he  had 
a  violent  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  since  which  time  he  had  beeq  often 
annoying  the  neighbourhood  by  shouting  and  screaming,  and  being 
convicted  of  a  second  theft  was  sent  here.      A  third  we  received,  a 
poor  wretch,  who,  though  by  no  means  untaught,  appeared  utterly 
weak  both  in  body  and  mind,  excessively  tall  and  thin,  he  appears 
quite  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  stealing  anything  he  can  eat, 
from^bread  to  horse-beans,  on  which  latter  luxury  he  once  gorged 
himself  sufficiently  to  produce  a  serious  illness.     Now,  although  this 
is  not  exactly  the  class  of  boys  for  whom  the  School  was  intended, 
yet  I  by  no  means  complain  of  their  being  sent  to  us,  as  we  haoe 
room  for  them,  because  our  object  is  to  do  as  much  good  in  any  way 
as  we  oan»  and  we  find  that  these  boys  with  fresh  sur,  very  good  food 
and  as  much  hard  work  as  they  are  capable  of,  improve  rapidly,  and 
become  apparently  strong,  healthy  and  honest  in  a  short  time.     But 
the  proportion  of  sharp,  clever  town  thieves,  who  u^ed  to  constitute 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  numbers,  has  diminished  greatly. 

In  the  year  we  have  received  thirty -six  boys ;  twenty -seven  from  our 
own  county,  and  nine  from  other  counties.      Of  our  own  twenty-se* 
vex^— three  are  from  Gloucester,  eleven  from  Cheltenham,  and  thir- 
teen from  different  parts  of  the  county.    Of  the  town  boys,  only  four 
have  been  of  the  class  who  are  employed  in  corrupting  and  instruct- 
ing others ;  five  others  have  been  very  bad  boys,  two  middling,  and 
three  I  believe  only  led  astray  by  momentary  temptation.      At  one 
time,  indeed,  the  youthful  marauders  of  Cheltenham  appeared  to  be 
scared,  and  for  a  time  gare  up  their  evU  courses.      One  or  two,  I 
am  sorry  to  sa^,  have  since  returned  to  them,  and,  until  they  can  be 
caught,  the  mischief  will  be  again  rapidly  spreading. 

With  regard  to  what  we  more  strictly  call  the  reformation  of  the 
boys,  (although  this  is  a  term  I  never  like  to  use  in  the  past  tense, 
as  we  cannot  possiblv  say  that  any  boy  is  reformedj,  we  have  received 
in  the  whole,  up  to  last  Christmas*  ninety -four  boys,  of  whom 
Absconded      ...  ...  ...  ^.  ...        5 

Removed  without  our  consent    ...  ...  ...         3 

Apprenticed   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        7 

In  Trade        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         8 

In  Service      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        3 

At  Sea  ...  ...  ...  ...  ■•.         6 

Emigrated      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         1 

Returned  to  their  Friends  ...  ...  ...        6 

Gone  to  other  Schools ..  ..'.  ...  ...       31 

Now  in  the  School        ...  ...  ..i^  ...  ^   24 

94 

Of  the  thirty-one  whom  we  have  put  out  in  the  world,  either  as 
apprentices,  in  trade,  or  the  like,  three  have  since  been  dishonest, — 
two  of  them  under  very  strong  temptations,  and  the  third  was  un- 
wisely allowed  to  leave  the  school  much  too  early.  Four  others 
have  turned  out  idle  or  in  some  way  unsatisfactory,  and  have  been 
discharged  from  their  places,  but  are  now  working  honestly.  The 
other  tiventy-six  are  still  going  on  satisfactorily. 
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The  fact  of  thirty -one  boys  having  been  removed  to  other  schools 
also  requires  some  explanation.  In  commencing?  a  School,  great 
difficultyis  often  fonnd  in  getting  what  may  be  termed  a  good  moral 
tone.  Where  all  are  wild  it  is  Sfficolt  to  tame  any,  but  when  ome 
the  majority  of  the  boys  have  acquired  habits  of  at  least  order  and 
discipline,  any  new  comers  insensibly  adopt  the  same,  and  the  tnia- 
ing  is  comparatively  easy. 

Acting  on  this  idea»  I  suggested  to  the  Managers  of  Sclu>o]a  of 
several  Counties,  the  taking  a  certain  number  of  l^ys,  who  hare  beeo 
half-trained  in  some  older  establishment,  to  form  a  nucleus  for  ^ 
new  School.  I  engaged,  when  such  boys  were  taken  from  me  by  any 
manager,  to  receive  half  the  number  of  newly-convicted  boys  in  re- 
turn. 

This  suggestion  has  been  largely  adopted  ;  and  I  have  sent  in  the 
last  six  months,  twenty-eight  boys  to  other  Schools,  all  of  whom  I 
believe  are,  on  the  whole,  well  reported  of.  This  has  been  a  great 
assistance  to  us  for  the  present,  and  for  some  little  time  longer  it 
will  continue  to  be  so ;  but  I  must  remind  the  gentlemen  and  ^smiers 
of  our  county,  that  ere  long  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  places  for  oar 
reformed  boys.  This  will  be  no  heavy  burden  if  all  will  endeavonr 
to  help.  If  one  place  is  found  in  each  parish  once  in  ten  years  it 
will  probably  amply  suffice. 

But  if  all  are  utterly  careless  of  every  consideration  except  that  of 
getting  rid  of  criminals  from  their  own  neighbourhood,  withont 
caring  for  what  may  become  of  them,  no  care  or  expense  laid  oat  on 
a  Beformatory  School  can  be  of  any  avail. 

With  regard  to  our  money  matters,  we  have  also  much  to  remark 
upon,  as  was  shewn  in  our  former  Report.  The  total  cost  of  the 
School  for  the  first  three  years  was  £1,328.  19s.  2d.,  exdaaiveof 
the  prime  cost  of  building,  but  inclusive  of  purchase  of  Stock.  Now, 
bad  we  received  from  the  first  the  government  allowance  of  56.  a 
week  (which  is  now  granted),  it  would  have  repaid  us  j^620.  ISs.  of 
that  money.  The  grants,  too,  from  the  Privy  Council  would  have 
amounted  to  about  £70.  Again,  we  must  deduct  in  fiumass  the 
crops  in  hand,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1854,  and  the  price  received  for 
produce  sold.  This  will  reduce  the  current  expenses  of  the  three 
years,  and  will  give  the  following  result : — 


£.     s.     d. 
Total  Payments  of  Twelve  Quarters       1328  19    2 
Deiuct  Valuation  of  Stock-in-hand,  )        < 
November,  1851 j 


8    3 


Had  we  received  5s.  a  week  from 
Government  for  each  boy, 


} 


The  cost  would  have  beea 
But  Produce  sold  . .      £77    2     6n 
Privy  Council  would  \  nn    q    ^    / 
have  given  about      |  ) 

Leaving  as  the  cost  of  three  years  .  .        £262  13     4| 
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The  Farm  accounts  have  been  but  roughly  kept,  as  I  could  never 
see  any  certiun  way  of  arriving  with  accuracy  at  the  cost  of  cabbages, 
potatoes,  &c.  cojasumed  in  the  house.  We  merely,  therefore,  give 
&Q  account  of  that  portion  of  the  produce  which  is  actually  sold. 

The  past  year  has  from  many  causes  been  one  of  unusual  expense. 
The  price  of  Provisions  may  be  reckoned,  at  least,  at  one  half  more 
than  the  average  previous  years. 

The  large  number  of  Schools  arising  in  all  parts  of  England  has 
caused  a  great  demand  for  Schoolmasters  and  Bailiffs.  This  I  have 
l>een  anxious  to  supply  as  far  as  I  could,  and  have  had  a  considerable 
number  of  men  traming  in  the  School  to  act  as  Masters  or  Bailiffs 
elsewhere,  amounting  to  an  average  of  three  extra  masters  through- 
out the  year.  I  am  happy  to  add  that,  besides  many  masters  of  other 
Schools  who  have  spent  from  a  few  days  to  a  fortnight  here,  and 
many  who  have  come  for  a  short  time  and  given  it  up,  six  men  train- 
ed here  have  gone  to  other  Schools,  five  of  whom  have  hitherto  given 
satisfaction.  The  cost,  however,  of  the  (average)  three  masters' 
board  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  less  than^  say  £20.  each. 

There  have  also  been  an  average  of  about  five  boys  unpaid  for  by 
Government,  having  been  received  unconvicted  before  the  allowance 
for  convicted  boys  was  granted.  These  may  be  roughly  estimated  to 
have  caused  a  deficit  of  £65, 

The  increase  also  of  the  value  of  Stock  on  the  Farm  (consequent 
on  the  increase  of  the  number  of  boys  and  acres)  from  £298.  8s.  3. 
to  i.476.  10s.  accounts  for  £178.,  making  altogether  £443.  more 
than  might  be.  expected  in  ordinary  years,  which  renders  the  less 
hopeless  our    deficiency  of  this  year  of  £283. 

We  must,  however,  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  some  extraordinary 
donations,  but  for  which  the  deficit  would  have  been  far  greater. 
The  money  value  of  these  has  been  considerable, — the  testimony 
they  give  of  the  opinions  of  the  donors  has  been  far  more.  1  allude 
particularly  to  £50.  from  Charles  Bathurst,  Esq.,  and  £25.  from  B^ 
S.  Holford,  Esq. 

When,  however,  we  consider  that  in  nearly  every  County  in  Eng- 
land £700.  or  £800.  has  been  raised  for  this  piu*pose  at  the  very 
outset,  (in  many  far  more),  while  in  this  county  the  subscriptions 
(exclusive  of  the  Managers)  amounted  to  somewhat  under  £260.  in 
the  first  three  years,  and  >£163.  14s.  in  the  present  year — I  cannot 
but  hope  that  now  that  the  system  has  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a 
wild  experiment,  and  has  been  proved,  by  God's  help,  to  have  hitherto 
succeeded  and  borne  good  fruit,  the  whole  deficit  of  this  year  may 
not  be  left  to  be  made  up  by 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

T.  B.  LI.  BAKER. 

At  the  Birmingham  April  Sessions  the  Recorder  delivered 
the  following  Charge,  which  is  just  now  most  important,  when 
most  ill-advised  and  ignorant  would-be  legislators  are  endea- 
vouring to  subvert  the  Ticket-of-Leave  System,  because  it  has 
been  carried  out  with  a  haste  and  an  ignorance  little  inferior 
to  that  which  they,  themselves,  display  in  opposing  it. 
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For  ibe  report  of  the  Chaige,  and  of  the  presentment  of 
the  Grand  Jnry,  we  are  indebted  to  ArU'i  Birmimffkam  Ga- 
zette,  of  April  gist,  and  to  ne  Midland  Couniie/  Heratd^  of 
April  24.th  :— 

The  proclamation  against  Vice  and  ImmoralitT  harhig  been  retd, 
the  learned  JElecorder  addressed  the  Grand  Jury  as  follovs:— 
Gentlemen^  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  inform  yon  that  your  duties  will 
be  very  heavy  on  the  present  occasion.  The  calendar,  which  e  not 
quite  made  np  yet,  consists  of  186  prisoners ;  probably  the  mimber 
bronght  before  yon  will  not  be  much  less  than  150.  The  intemi 
between  the  Sessions  has  been  considerable,  no  doubt,  bat  in  tl» 
Parliamentai^  Session  before  the  last  an  Act  passed  which  it  via 
expected  womd  have  the  effect  of  lessening  considerably  the  number 
of  prisoners  committed  for  trial  at  Assizes  and  Sessions.  1  refer  to 
the  Act  extending  the  power  of  summarily  convictii^  for  felouT, 
which  had  up  to  that  time  been  limited  to  young  persons,  eztendh^ 
it  under  certidn  circumstances,  which  I  must  not  stop  to  enumerate. 
And  true  it  is  that  there  have  been  many  such  convictions  in  this, 
as  in  other  towns ;  but  whether  the  effect  will  be  permanently  good, 
or  is  at  this  present  moment  such  as  to  diminish  materi^ly  tiie  num. 
her  of  persons  committed  to  Assizes  and  to  Sesaons,  may  well  be 
doubted,  because  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  whaterer 
eives  facility  to  the  prosecution  of  oflbnders  multiplies  the  number 
brought  berore  tribunals,  whether  summary  tribunals  or  juri^  to 
have  their  cases  considered.  It  is  quite  a  distinct  question,^and  one 
I  do  not  now  enter  upon,  whether  the  number  of  offences  is  increased 
or  decreased  ;  but  certainly  the  number  of  offenders  broo^t  into 
Court,  as  is  proved  by  experience,  is  augmented.  It  is  increased 
for  this  reason,  that  rorty  or  fifty  years  ago  any  person  who  prose- 
euted  a  criminal  did  it  at  his  own  expense.  I  well  remember  what 
a  boy  a  friend  of  my  father's  being  robbed  on  the  hiebway  near  to 
this  town,  and  beine  shot  at ;  his  life  was  thereby  put  m  danger  and 
his  property  taken  from  him.  He  prosecuted  tne  robbers  as  soon 
as  they  were  apprehended  ;  but  he  had  to  pay  the  costs  of  thdr 
apprehension,  and  the  costs  of  their  prosecution,  and  his  bill  amounted 
to  90/.  It  cost  him,  therefore,  901.  to  be  robbed  and  to  be  shot  at ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  offenders,  being  young,  were  treated 
mercifully,  and  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months  were  again  in  tbs 
town  of  Birmingham,  passing  him  in  the  street,  entertaining,  it  is  to 
be  supposed,  no  feelings  towards  him  which  it  would  be  very  ooiii> 
fortable  for  him  to  contemplate.  It  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  when  the  tax  of  prosecution  was  so  enormous,  prosecutions 
were  comparatively  rare,  and  persons  have  from  this  hastily  cooclii- 
ded  that  as  the  prosecution  was  rare,  crime  was  rare  ;  but  to 
ffentlemen  of  your  sagacity  it  will  appear  at  a  glance  that  the  ooe 
fact  does  not  by  any  means  necessarily  follow  the  other.  Tke 
Legislature  found  it  necessary  to  give  facilities  for  prosecution  (and 
the  main  facility  was  to  pay  tne  costs  of  the  prosecutions  from  some 
public  fund),  considering  it  highly  unjust  that  when  the  communit/ 
had  not  been  sufficiently  strong,  or  sufficiently  vigilant,  to  guard  on« 
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of  its   members  from  robberyi  bat  that    in    consequence  of  their 
inability  to  guard  him  be  had  become  a  private  sufferer^  it  was  very 
wroQK  to  increase  that  suffering  by  making  him  pay  a  larffe  amount 
to  protect  that  public  which  had  not  protected  him!    Nothing  could 
be  more  fair  than  such  reasoning ;  but  in  the  very  difficult  subject 
of  criminal  jurisprudence  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  take  a  step, 
bowever  right  the  direction  may  appear,  which  does  not  draw  after 
it  consequences  quite  uneznected,  apd  very  little  to  be  desired. 
Certainly  the  consequence  of  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  prose- 
cutions is  to  bring  cases  into  this  Court  which  a  wise  and  humane 
discretion  would  overlook,   and  give  the  offender  another  chance. 
The  severity  of  punishments  has  to  some  extent  that  effect.  Humane 
persons  (and  humanity  I  am  glad  is  spreading  amongst  us)  shrink 
from   exposing  a  dehnquent,  for  an  offence  which  they  consider 
slight,  or  caused  by  some  overwhelming  temptation,  or  committed 
by  a  young  person  without  experience,  to  a  severe  penalty  ;  thus  the 
very  severity  of  the  nunishment  often  acts  as  a  protection  against 
those  who  are  guilty  of  crime.    But  the  course  of  legislation   has 
been  now  for  many  years  gradually  to  lighten  punishment ;  and* the 
course  of  the  public  mind  has  been  even  more  rapid  than  the  Legis- 
lature, so  that  punishments  as  they  stand  on  the  law  books  cannot 
be  inflicted  in  tnis  Court.     For  instance,  I  cannot  usefully,  and  even 
there  may  be  doubt  if  I  can  justly,  inflict  'punishments  which  are 
heavier  than  those  that  would  be  inflicted  on  the  same  individual  by 
the  discretion  of  Judges  or  other  Recorders  in  other  places.     Of 
course  any  great  inequality  of  that  kind  makes  it  a  matter  of  accident, 
not  of  guilt,  how  much  a  man  is  punished  ;  as  it  would  follow  that 
a  man  would  be  punished  severely,  not  because  his  offence  is  great, 
but  because  it  is  committed  in  a  certain  jurisdiction  ;  and  punished 
lightly,  not  because  his  offence  is  trivial,  but  because  his  crime 
occurred  in  a  district  where  a  lenient  scale   of  punishments  obtain.' 
Punishments  which  mi^ht  appear  to  this  Court  expedient,  if  they 
go  beyond  that  scale  will,  of  course,  be  mitigated  by  the  authorities 
at  the  Home  Office,  to  whom  her  Majesty  the  Queen  entrusts  that 
part  of  her  prerogative  which  enables  her  to  pardon  or  mitigate  the 
sentences  of  prisoners.     Thus,  there  are  two  currents  in  motion, 
operating  continually  to  lessen  punishment ;  and  the  Leffislature  now 
and  then  steps  in  and  makes  a  very  great  change,  of  the  character 
to  which  I  have  referred,  in  the  extension  of  the  SummaryJurisdiction 
Act,  because  there  is  a  limit  to  the  punishment  which  Magistrates 
can  infiict,  much  below  the  limit  applying  to  Assizes  and  Sessions, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  many  prisoners  are  brought  here  who 
would  not  have  been  brought.     The  prosecutor  says  to  himself,  "  If 
this  person  were  to  be  punished  by  transportation  or  very  long 
imprisonment,  or  taken  before  a  large  public  body  and  exposed  to 
shame,  I  should  shrink  from  bringing  him  before  the  Court,  or  from 
having  him  apprehended  ;  but  he  will  be  placed  before  Macristrates, 
will  be  at  once  subjected  to  punishment,  without  waiting  for  trial, 
and  bis  punishment  must  be  a  li^ht  one,  because  Magistrates  have 
not  the  power,  if  they  have  the  disposition,  to  make  the  punishment 
heavy.    I  think,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  for  all  that  he  should 
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be  sent  to  prison.'*  But  what  is  the  result  ?  He  is  subjected  t^.  \ 
slight  punishment ;  he  is  not  in  custody  long  enough  for  any  fjnei^ 
of  reformation^  however  well  devised,  to  produce  any  iiDpre«,«iffH3 
upon  him  ;  he  has  no  motive  for  attempting  self-reformation  viih  » 
view  to  shorten  his  imprisonment,  for  it  is  already  so  short  that  it 
cannot  be  lessened  by  any  such  process.  Meanwhile  he  has  lost  hif 
position  in  society.  He  was  one  of  the  honest  and  respectable  portion 
of  the  community  ;  he  has  passed  the  Rubicon  ;  he  has  enteined  ictn 
the  criminal  class.  lie  had  a  horror  of  a  gaol  ;  he  has  entered  th^ 
gacl ;  he  finds  it  not  so  dreadful  a  place  as  his  imagination  pictntfni 
it.  The  shame  of  having  been  in  gaol  he  cannot  shake  oft.  What 
is  his  position  on  his  discharge  ?  He  was  not  able  to  resist  tempta- 
tion wlien  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  resist  it ;  he  now  finds  himself 
outlawed,  and  repelled  by  society  ;  that  position  w^hich  he  vas  not 
able  to  maintain  while  it  was  easily  maintainable,  he  has  now  to 
recover  in  the  midst  of  all  difficulties.  This  is  his  prospect  oo  tbe 
one  hand.  On  the  other  hand  he  has  formed  connections — he  has 
learnt  that  there  are  means  of  maintenance  which  will  preserre  his 
from  the  necessity  of  excessive  toil ;  which,  if  they  are  pretty  sore  to 
bring  upon  him  great  evils,  those  evils  are  in  the  future  and  prospec- 
tive, while  his  wants  and  desires  press  upon  him  on  the  instant,  and 
with  tyrannical  power.  What  wonder,  then,  if  he  soon  falls  ?  What 
wonder  if  he  quickly  finds  himself  again  engaged  in  acts  of  dishonestj, 
and  if  he  is  by  and  by  brought  before  us  again  ?  I  am  not  enterii^ 
into  any  speculation,  or  indulging  in  any  effort  of  the  imagination, 
in  saying  this.  What  I  have  told  you  is,  every  word  of  it,  the  fmit 
of  a  bitter  experience,  gathered  in  Criminal  Courts,  during  a  period 
of  nearly  forty  years. 

I  have  told  you  the  calendar  consists  of  136  prisoners.  I  have 
before  me  what  you  might  well  suppose  another  calendar,  and  a 
tolerably  large  one.  It  is  not  so,  but  is  a  list  of  persons  who  hare 
been  convicted,  with  a  short  note  of  each  conviction.  1  find  that 
very  nearly  sixty  of  the  136  have  been  formerly  punished,  some  of 
them  many  times.  There  is  a  case  of  an  individual  (I  will  not  men- 
tion his  name,  because  1  have  no  desire  to  prejudiceyou  against  him), 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  It  is  recorded  against  his  name,  that  on 
the  27th  of  October,  1849,  he  was  summarily  convicted  for  refusing 
to  work  at  the  Workhouse,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  days*  impri&on- 
ment ;  July,  1851,  for  wilful  damage,  one  month's  imprisonment ; 
1852,  for  stealing  thirteen  pounds  of  lead,  twelve  months'  impri^jon. 
ment;  1853,  misbehaviour  in  the  Workhouse,  fourteen  days;  the 
same  vear,  for  an  assault,  fourteen  days ;  same  year,  for  running 
away  from  the  Workhouse  with  the  clothes  of  that  establishment,  one 
month  ;  the  same  year,  for  insolence  in  the  Workhouse,  twenty-one 
days — four  convictions,  therefore,  in  1853  ;  at  the  January  Sessions, 
1854,  he  is  convicted  of  uttering  two  counterfeit  half-crowns,  and 
imprisoned  two  years;  on  the  24th  of  July,  in  the  following  year, 
he  is  sentenced  to  three  months*  imprisonment,  for  assaulting  an 
officer  of  the  Gaol,  and  now  he  is  here  for  another  offence.  That 
is  his  history  from  1849  to  1856.  I  shall  not  detain  you  any  further 
except   to   express   the   conviction    of  my   own  mind,    which  I  fcil 
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g-aining  strength   rear   by  year,   month  by  month,  day  by  day,  for  a 
very  long  period,  tliat  the  only  principle  of  administering  punishment 
which    does   not   involve  absurdity   when    it  comes   to  be  carefully 
investigated,  is  this :  when  once  a  criminal  is  convicted,   keep  him 
until    he  has  given  him  cogent  proof  that  he  is  reformed,  and  if  he 
never  give  such  cogent  proof,  keep  hira  till  the  day  of  his  death — let 
him    he   released  by  death  alone.     All  this  may  sound  exceedingly 
harsh    to    those   who   have  not  been  called  upon  to  investigate  and 
study  the  subject :  but  I  believe  it  is  capable  of  being  proved  to  be 
the  principle  most  consistent,   not  only  with  the   safety   of  society, 
hut  with  the  good  of  the  individual ;  because  what  can  be  (if  we  look 
at   it  either  as  members  of  society   or  as  Christians)  a  greater  mis- 
fortune to  a  man  than  to  be  put  on  a  course  which  leaves  him  almost 
by  an  inevitable  necessity  to  go  on  offending  against  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  from  year  to  year,  during  the  term  of  his  life  I     Do  we  not 
do  him,  as  well  as  society,  a  benefit  by   keeping  him  in  custody,  and  * 
thus  prevent  him  sinning  against   God  and  man  ?     I  ask  your  excuse 
for  having  troubled  you  at  this  length.     It  was  not  my  intention  to 
have  uttered  ten  words  when  1  began  to  address  you.     I  have  been 
led  on  by  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  an  importance  which, 
if  it  even  could  be  exaggerated,  is  so  by  the  fact  that  the  Legislature 
is  now  about  to  enter  on  an  examination  of  the  great  question  of 
punishment.     I  wish  that  that  examination  may  be  so  conducted  as 
to  lead  to  such  changes  as  shall  make  it  less  painful  than  it  now  is  to 
preside  in  a  Criminal  Court ;  for  the  feeling  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  every   person   who,  like  myself,  is  called  upon  to  adjudicate  in 
criminal  matters,  must  be  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  execution  of 
laws,  and  in  the  administration  of  penalties,  which,  to  speak  in  the 
most  cautious  terms,  are  far  less  efficient  for  all  good  purposes  than 
anyone  could  v.  ish  to  see  them  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  country  at 

heart The  Grand  Jury  then  retired. 

Appeals. — There  were  various  Appeals  against  the  Borough  and 
Parish  rates  entered  for  hearing,  including  many  by  the  London  and 
North-western  Railway  Company ;  only  one,  however,  was  enter- 
tained, that  of  GUiot  V.  the  Otiarrtians  and  Ooerseprs  of  Birmingham, 
— Mr.  Field  for  the  appellant.  Mr.  Spooner  and  Mr.  Wills  for  the 
respondents,— It  appeared  from  Mr.  Field's  statement  that  the 
appellant  complained  of  being  over  assessed  for  premises  in  Graham- 
street,  and  also  that  it  was  unequal  as  compared  with  other  proper- 
ties in  the  parish.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Spooner,  Mr. 
Field  stated  that  he  had  the  notice  of  appeal,  but  not  the  necessary 

recognizances  to  prosecute Upon  this  admission,  Mr.  Spooner  said 

they  could  not  proceed,  as  the  local  Act  clearly  required  that  the 
recognizances  should  be  entered  into. — In  this  opinion  the  learned 
Recorder  concurred,  and  ordered  the  rate  to  be  confirmed. — The 
other  appeals  were  respited - 

The  trials  of  the  prisoners  were  then  proceeded  with.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  sentences  : — Penal  servitude:  Four  to  six 

years,  fifteen  to  fmir  years ImprisonmerU  :  Four  to  two  years,  eiglit 

to  eighteen  months,  two  to  fifteen  month.-,  fii'tecn  to  twelve  months, 
four  to  eleven   months,   one  to  ten    months,    four  to  nine  montln, 
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foarteen  varying  from  eight  to  fovr  montha^fen  to  three  ommAs,  »d 
the  remainder  from  three  to  two  and  one  month,  afortnifl;hft,aMia  wL 
Two  were  found  guUty  and  discharged ;  tan  noigmihf;  tnree  mo  Wh 
The  business  of  the  Sessions  did  oot  terminate  until  Thttrvdaj. 

In  the  course  of  Wednesday,  the  (}rand  Jury  handed  in  thefoUov- 
ing  presentment  to  the  Recorder  >—> 

'<  The  Grand  Jury  heg  to  repreaent  to  the  Covrt,  they  hai« 
observed  with  deep  concern  that  tlie  minority  of  the  muneroas  cmsi 
which  haVe  come  before  them  at  the  present  Sesnons  are  re-esB- 
mittals  after  previous  conyictions  for  various  offenoea*  aadbjvm 
young  persons;  also,  among  other  oases,  there  are  ticlbe^of-kBiv 
men,  one  having  in  his  possession  many  picklock-keja,  and  another 
keeping  a  notorious  house  of  ilUfame.  They  also  particslarlj  aoboe 
there  are  many  cases  of  persons  charged  with  uttering*  or  being  ii 
possession  of  base  coin,  who^  being  prosecuted  bj  the  Antliontia 
of  her  Majesty's  Mint  for  the  minor  offence  of  utterioflr*  mar^  thcrsbf 
only  liable  to  short  periods  of  imprisonment,  although  Uiey  have  heai 
many  times  convicted  of  similar  offences  and  other  deacrlptieas  of 
crimes.  The  cases  of  servants  and  workmen  robbing  or  defraadiif 
their  employers  appear  to  be  on  the  increase,  which  the  jury  WInv 
is  attributable  to  the  ineffectual  operation  of  the  law,  wm  piwiwitin 
of  such  offences.  But,  while  expressing  tbeir  belief  that  tha  crimnal 
laws  at  present  in  force(or  as  adiainisteredj  are  insufficieiit  fbr  tbc  prs. 
vention  of  crime,  the  reformation  of  criminals,  aod  ^e  dne  protetli— 
of  propertjr  or  life  in  this  country  ,the  Jury  do  not  shrink  froiD  waggt^ 
ing  what,  in  their  unanimous  opinion,  may  be  prohable  remcdicL 

<«  1. — The  Grand  Jury  are  of  opinion  that  sufficient  means  do  not 
at  present  exist  (but  ought  to  be  provided  by  a  national  flyatem}  ht 
the  proper  moral  and  religious  training  of  Ae  young  Mfore  thf^ 
become  educated  in  crime. 

''  2. — For  the  reformation  of  children  convicted  of  crimen  they  an 
of  opinion  that  their  detention  and  moral  and  religiona  training  ia 
such  establishments  as  are  now  sanctioned  bv  law,  and  their  parent 
being  made  liable  for  their  maintenance,  is  the  most  probable  way  to 
reclaim  them,  and  that  punishment  should  be  applied  (under  proper 
control)  to  the  idle,  disobedient,  or  refractory. 

«  3. — The  jury  suggest  that  those  twice  convicted  under  sixttts 
years  of  age,  should  m  placed  and  trained  under  more  atriet  and  ex- 
clusive control,  and  for  sufficient  time  to  prove,  by  their  eoadatt, 
their  fitness  to  be  once  more  entrusted  with  liberty. 

'<  4. — They  think  that  all  younff  persona  up  to  twentj^na  years  of 
age,  and  three  times  convicted  of  crime,  ought  to  be  adjudged  asft 
to  be  at  large  in  these  kingdoms,  and  ought  to  be  traa^orted 
to  a  colony,  exclusively  appropriated  for  their  reception,  and  be  oooi- 
pelled  there  to  labour  towards  their  own  maintenance,  and  be  trainsd 
until  they  prove  by  their  good  conduct  thdr  fitness  to  be  sC 
liberty  to  return  to  their  native  land,  or  to  ^  elsewhere. 

**  5. — The  Grand  Jury  are  further  of  opinion  that  all  personsabofc 
twentv-one  years  of  age,  three  tiroes  convicted  of  crime,  ought  to 
be  acgudged  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  libertv  enjoyed  by  tbe 
honest  and  industrious  mhabitants  of  the  British  dbmimoas ;  sad, 
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that  they  should  be  exiled  for  the  term  of  their  natural  Htos  to  a 
distant  colony  enpectally  chosen  for  their  saie  keeping,  and  pre- 
vention of  their  evil  influence  on  cirilised  society^  and  there  be 
compelled  to  labour  for  their  maintenance ;  and  the  Jnrj  are  of 
opinion  that  their  labour  maj  be  made  profitable  under  suoh  serere 
toil  as  rigor,  tempered  by  humanity,  may  suggest." 

The  Recorder,  in  reply,  observed  that  some  of  the  topics  touched 
upon  by  the  Grand  Jury  might  create  differences  of  opinioe  which 
that  was  neither  the  time  nor  opportunity  for  properly  discussing. 
At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  suggestions  which  had  been  made 
were  deserving  of  and  would  receive  g^e&t  attention,  as  coming  from 
the  Grand  Jury  of  this  borough.    *'  With  reference  to  those  persofn 
under  tivket-of*  leave,*'  continued  the  learned  gentleman, '<  I  have 
been  in  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State*  for  the  Home 
Department.    I  have  pointed  out  that  when  persons  are  sent  with 
tickets  of  leave  into  laive  towns,  they  come  back  into  tl»irold 
temptations  ;  they  find  harbourage  ;  are  enabled  to  secrete  Uiem* 
selves,  and  pursue  their  former  course  of  life  almost  with  impunity. 
I  learn  from  Sir  George  Grey  that  a  change  in  this  respect  has 
already  begun  to  be  made.    I  have  to  inform  you,  in  consequence 
of  the  enquiries  which  have  i)een  made  in  r^srd  to  the  course  of 
life  followed  by  ticket-of cleave  men  in  this  town,  that  those  persons 
have  taken  the  alarm,  and  have  nearly  to  the  whole  number  departed 
elsewhere.     It  would  be  certainljr  but  a  slight  public  advantage  that 
they  should  go  from  one  town  to  another  $  and  although  you,  as 
inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  might  rejoice  to  hear  that  they  are  no 
longer  in  the  town,  you  would  surely  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  congra- 
tulate Yourselves  at  the  expense  of  other  large  towns.     But  if  the 
same  vigilance  is  exercised  in  other  large  towns  as  in  Birmingham, 
not  interfering  with  them  when  they  are  honestly  employed,  but  in 
careful  watchfulness  over  the  course  of  life  they  actually  do  adopt, 
it  would  be  found  that  those  who  are  dishonestly  disposed  will  for  the 
same  reason  as  they  left  Birmingham  leave  other  large  towns.    If 
ticlcet-of-leave  m^n,  or  any  other  persons  pursmng  a  dishonest  course 
of  life,  could  be  prevented  from  congregating  in  large  towns,  we 
should  find  from  this  sole  effect  a  ?reat  diminution  of  crime,  because 
there  are  many  appliances  required  to  carry  on  crime  profitably  ; 
one  of  those  appliances  is    the  existence   of  the    capitidist — the 
receiver ;  he  cannot  be  found  in  small  places.    Another  is  the  power 
of  at  once  hiding  among  those  fastnesses  which  we  know  to  our  cost 
exist  in  such  numbers  and  to  such  an  extent  in  this  town,  where  by 
means  of  their  companions  they  can  secrete  themselves,  and  stolen 
property  at  any  moment  passing  from  one  to  another  thus  prevents 
the  identification  by  the  officers  of  justice.    All  these  appliances 
require  a  large  population,  and  if  by  any  means  we  could  prevent 
thieves  congregating  together  in  large  towns,  without  any  other 
improvement  in  the  law  or  those  administering  it,  you  would  find  a 
serious  diminution  of  crime.     Whether  it  wul  be  accomplished  or 
not  is  more  than  I  can  venture  to  predict.     The  whole  subject  is 
one  replete  with  difficulties.     We  scarcely  ever  make  improvement 
in  one  direction,  till  we  find  ourselves,  like  tinkers,  making  holes  in 
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another  part  of  the  article  upon  vhieh  we  are  operating  ;  lwt**tifl 
it  is  so  essential  to  the  peace  and  comfort  and  the  safety  of  focsetr, 
that  we  should  do  our  best  for  the  repression  and  diniiotiBQB  et 
crime*  that  we  roust  not  be  thrown  back  by  disappointaicotv  b«t 
labour  on  in  the  hope  that  at  length  we  shall  be  able  to  do  soacthtn^ 
more  effectual  than  we  have  hitherto  done.  I  am  ^lad  to  find  }m 
give  in  your  adhesion  and  approval  of  the  change  made  i«  the  Uw 
m  reference  to' the  treatment  of  the  young.  I  most  say  I  ^it 
for  many  years  in  my  professional  and  official  life  to  be  a  natioaa] 
disgrace  that  we  so  treated  our  young  offenders  that  by  megiect  tad 
not  being  cared  for  by  their  natural  parents,  or  by  the  State,  whe, 
when  their  natural  parents  desert  their  offspring,  should  adopt  tbeo, 
they  have  been  suffered  to  grow  up  in  the  pursuit  of  crime.  We 
never  interfered  with  them  to  check  them  until  the  yonng  ontas^tt 
who  had  not  the  means  of  learning  his  duty  to  God  and  man,  vss 
brought  to  answer  as  a  responsible  being  for  offences  which  too 
often  he  had  not  been  warned  to  avoid,  but  even  trained,  either  ^ 
his  companions  or  parents  to  do.  Much  has  been  done,  much  more 
remains  to  be  done,  to  remove  this  evil  from  our  laws,  manoen, 
and  habits.  I  am  glad  to  find  in  this  respect,  at  all  eTents,  we  are 
on  the  right  course ;  and  I  do  trust,  by  and  by,  we  shall  find  out  the 
right  course  with  regard  to  adults.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  tbe 
attention  you  have  bestowed  upon  this  subject.  It  is  one  apoa 
which  we  shall  make  no  progress  until  the  interest  in  it  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  are  widely  diffiased  among  the  people." 

I 

Captains  Crofton,  Knight,  and  John  Lentaigne,  £sq.,  tiie 
Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland,  have  just  published 
their  second  Annual  Report,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extracts : — 

In  pursuance  of  the  Act  17  &  18  Vic,  chap.  76,  we  beg  leave  to 
submit  our  Annual  Report  on  the  state  of  the  Convict  Prisons  io 
Ireland  for  the  year  1855. 

The  ordinary  reports  of  the  Governors,  Ohaplains,  Medical 
Officers,  and  Schoolmasters,  are  appended  in  the  usual  manner. 

Accommodation 

The  accommodation  for  convicts  in  the  Qovemment  Prisons  o& 
the  1st  January,  1656,  may  be  estimated  as  amounting  to  3,490. 

Government  Prisons. 

Males.  Females.  TotiL 
Number  in  custody  on  the  1st  January,  1856,  2,590  619  3,2t^ 
Accommodation  on  1st  January,  1856.      .       2,860        630         SAi*i^ 

County  and  Citt  Gaols. 
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The  accommodation  for  female  convicts  has  been  much  increased 
inee  our  last  report,  and  is  now  suflScient  for  630. 

Ndmbbr  or  Convicts  Sbntbncid  during  tbb  Tbab. 

Transportation.  Pbnal  Sbrtitudb. 

14  and  15  years    .     21  4  years,  .      420 

Above  15  years    .    —  6  years  and  above  4,        54 

Ufe,  .  .12  10  years  and  above  6^  9 

Life,        ...  2 

Total,     .  .     33  Total,        .  485 

Total  number  of  Convicts  sentenced  in  Ireland  in  1855,     .     518 

Dispaal  of  Convicts. 

Removed  to  Bermuda,  per  ship  '*  William,"      .  300 

Discharged — having  completed  their  sentences  at  home,  632 
Ditto  ditto  ditto    at  Bermuda 

and  Gibraltar,  .  .  188 

820 

Total,  1,120 

Smploymeni  of  Convicts, 

They  have  been  employed  on  the  Public  Works  at  Spike  Island. 
HaulbowUne,  and  the  Forts  at  the  mouth  of  Cork  Harbour,  or  at 
Trades  in  the  other  prisons* 

We  are  much  gratified  in  being  enabled  to  report  that  we  have 

succeeded  in  establishing  a  proper  system  througnout  the  Convict 

Establishments ;  and  what  we  foreshadowed  as  our  intentions  in  our 

Beport  of  last  year,  we  have,  as  far  as  possible^  carried  out.     Adult 

mate  prisoners,  with  very  rare  exceptions  (caused  by  physical  inability 

to  undeivo  separation),  are  transmitted  as  soon  as  possible  from  the 

County  Gaols  to  Mountjoy  Prison,  where  they  are  subjected  to  nine 

months'  strictlv  separate  imprisonment ;  they  are  then  employed 

either  on  Public  Works  at  Spike  Island  and  the  Forts  at  Cork 

Harbour,  or  at  trad«!s  at  Philipstown,  Newgate,  and  Smithfield. 

We  have  erected  an  iron  moveable  prison  at  Philipstown,  capable  of 

holding  250  convicts,  who  will  be  employed  in  extending  the  prison 

buildings.    Some  of  these  will  be  transferred  from  accommodation 

suitable  for  invalids,  and  enable  us  to  remove  prisoners  of  that  class 

from  the  different  establishments  where  the;^  have  been  unavoidably 

df'tsined.    We  have  also  altered  aud  provided  for  the  warming  of 

eighty  cells  in  the  old  gaol,  so  that  330  prisoners,  on  removal  from 

separate  confinement,  can  now  be  accommodated  at  Philipstown,  on 

the  most  improved  system  of  prison  discipline,  viz.,  separate  sleeping 

ceUs. 

We  have,  in  every  possible  manner,  endeavoured  to  separate  the 
juYeniles  from  the  adults,  and  regret  that  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
suitable  site  for  a  Juvenile  Penal  Reformatory,  has  delayed  our 
making  the  progress  we  should  have  desired.  A  bill  is,  however, 
immediately  to  be  brought  before  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
B 


enc'toMVg  ^tie  'CotolnonB  Of  LusI:  C^ihtlitfnl  nhovft  t«n  tiafM  fif^Mn  Bfek 
lin),  for  this  purpo&ib  ;  and  we  hoUr  frtfst  ttifat  we  ^hM  tAUft^jhth\ 
position  to  'proceed  with  the  nece65V7  works.  We  still  retwitk 
juvenile  convicts  at  Moun^oyand  Philipstown  Prisons,  andkr- 
reason  to  %eK^i^  tfi^s  is  the  llest  arrangement  #6  eoiM  imi^t  id»W, 
both  k^  regards  the  preVetotloh  of  furtbfcfr  contMliitialioii,  u4  ti^ 
incurc^tion  x^^lndti^tnlA  hlilbits.  In  our  hat  Report  i»«  cMffiknM 
of  the  inefficteht  t^e  of  the  Educational  d^partmeotfi  of  the  Oe«m 
I)ep<n8,  and  stated  the  impoftance  we  conceived  should  be  attiebed 
to  them  in  this  country,  recommending  at  -die  same  time  thej  sho^d 
be  placed  under  the  imlpection  of  the  JNat^nal  Board  of  SdseatioiL 
E^p^ience  htis  ^oVed  ifhaft  we  iirerfe  tt&tmn  In  "Oflr  optei<te ;  ^ 
report  of  Mr.  M'Gauran>  the  He)Mi  Sdhbolmaster  at  Mooa^c^ 
Prison,  showing,  that  after  «  very  careful  examinatioB  of  &e  prisoa^ 
at  that  "establishment,  ne  found  that  M*'!2  per  cent,  were  tlaxm 
without  any  education  at  all ;  a  fact,  we  submit,  calling  lor  everi 
exertion  to  render  the  educational  machinery  as  perfect  as  possbk, 
in  order  to  open  the  minds  of  ^e  prisoners,  by  a  system  of  traiaisr 
as  well  as  teaching. 

Sensible  of  the  very  great  importance  of  establishing  a  proper 
system  of  education  in  the  prisons,  through  which,  anfortxnateh. 
thousands  of  human  befngs  rhti^^plos,  who  i^  in  turn  subjected  v. 
its  influence,  we  are  gratified  at  being  enabled  to  state  that,  altboij^ 
much  of  the  past  year  has  been  tak^'up  ih  ^rraitgin^  schooh^Miss, 
classifying  prisoners 'ab'60rdltrg  to  th^ir  ^Ihsdnmcfnts,  ^ippornftnem  <^ 
schoolmasters,  &c.,  a  great  desire  has  steady  been  'evinced  br  tbt 
prisoners  to  receive  Tnstnidtton  ;  a"nd  this  is  more  remrtcaHe,  i* 
P^ropeeding  from  lioifne  'advite(;ed  'in  ^a^  who,  at  the  eofrMencet&en 
of  wie  year,  attended  school  with  the  gireatest  Teittctaxiee.  1^ 
applies  both  to  males  and  females,  and  tre  belferelto  (fesinfbki 
tesult  has  Ijef^h^a'chfeved  through  great  exertioh  'on  'the  jfatrt  of  ^ 
teacbers.  .  Le^lhi^es  hate  been 'established  «nd'sfh<naed  #Kh  ymyk 
success;  '^e  grejit  sttitnbHngiftock  to  iirijfc'ovetuerit  liste  ^heen  the 
low  and  depressing  dpimon  'llh^t  ^pHsobcfrs  -in  g^eiraft  fa^Td  of  fbor 
own  iquaiificatforts,  belieyfifg  h  to  be'im^os^ble  that  they  are  sasce^ 
tible  of  improvetoent.  -  xbfe  'W^tW^te  'reiqfuired  from  tnfe  ittstrticter 
to  reniove  an  ihip^edsioli'sb  ff^tMdieMtfl  to  'progfre^,  <6an  be  of  » 
ordinary  kind,  as  his  tdTiitittit  faboHr 'thotiM  be  that  of  fllQstratrc? 
and  picturing 'o'u'tt6  tbe  infnds  of  the  itisffocted ;  btit*<^  is  no  bglit 
task,  and  few  fh^fe  are/howfevi^ -giftfed  'they  %my  be  ^Iraotrln^, 
who  can  really '^ivedfiedt  to  this  desrd^ratntndf  oil  -edttcaitzoD,  In^ 
more  especially  that  of  the. pauper  and'Crhninal. 

Mr.  Coyle(an  Inspector  Off  the 'Ntftio'nal  Board  dY  EftWcaftml 
has  recently  Visited  the  Dubllh'<Jonvi<*t'Pffe6ns'  Schools,  laoti  miA 
many  valuable 'sUg'^estldris,  'WHidi  We  fdel  *cot)fHient  Wifl  'adVaiMi  tb 
cause  of  education  ;  it  is  by  the  constant  visits  of  the  Intfe^ton, 
and  adopting  ^eir  strgg^sifioiis'llVDm  flme  to  tiftiej'thitt  we  Inay  bope 
to  render  the  Prison  ^cfadbls  WhM^h^ should be-Jone of  tiie  prinfio^ 
elements  of  refof  toitfon. 

"We  have  b&fen  Wder  the  'ftetJttSifty  df  making  inafirtt  ctofflgft 
amongst  thV  prison  offldifrs,  <rhich,'We^ffeerconvn<c^,  will  trad  » 
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tk»  fwrtfurMMe  of  frttpn  diiaipUn^  Mod  refonnstorj  tFMtment 
i:tiroHgil»9ii|  ihe  Mrvkm.  The  eBUbliihsiei»t  «f  Anes  ainoxiiifst  the 
WAiP^am,  «»d  ft  e1e«r  uodMrataodiag  tfaat  ^  officer  proved  to  be 
«iwUr  t4i# M»i»e«oe «l]iqnor«  iviU  aot  be  «etMoc|jl  ia  the  eerTiee, 
h^r^  VirMl«ee4  tbe  beseAoiil  reevlts  e^icipateA.  We  believe  th«t 
4Jbefl»  Mv  Tqrjr  /ew  «ffieen  nev  in  the  eervUse  w4io  would  not  feel 
tbiBj  ^mA  difgPMfd  ikemMkvB$,  H  guiity  «f  eondaict  formerly  too 
comioMU 

Tibt  i^r^bfttjpm  ef  eix  mesKheylp  urbWh  each  wanler  if  etfbjeeted 
«i  itttnmg  4kB  sernee,  bee  been  fo«Dd  to  work  well ;  m^xiy  wbo 
■♦^tctiwi  wiib  ftQ  i4ffa  that  itbere  wee  notbiiig  to  do,  have  foood  ^mt 
4faeir  mrfiik«»  md  reiigncd;  otfiieve  who  h&ve  evinced  tbeir  uofitiieM 
fiftr  nrJ0«0  officers,  iMive  zm*  bad  ^tbeir  aoiioiMtineiita  o^nftnaed. 


•aAiinfMitedibaA  on  the  coanaeifteenent  ef  Dhe  oe>w  eftteoi, 
wkHtft  10  ft  tnuudtioD  flteft^  both  sm  negerds  eftoera  and  prteonere, 
mM»7  8ubJ0c|i  of  t^erringy  diaijppoiwtiDeot,  anddieoentent*  <wottkl  be 
UMj  l(e«riw  and'Omee  itroabCas  in  the  ^prieens^  thie  was  the  case 
io  fKMW  «steBir  <Mi^  caAlcd  for  "tba  eRfincise  of  ^reat  'dieeriiBinaticvi 
(fuad  Amncfle  en  the  part  of  l&e  Leeei  furieon  awthoritaet. 

We  flegrot  iba  iflUtt^  snaiHr  irioieaA  aikd  turbulent  oienees  havuig 
Kkfirwrrad  io  ihe  oady  part  of  the  jnar,  it  became  necetearj  te  resort 
4b9  aevf re  fWMshnents*  wiiich,  however,  were  carefutlj  watohed  hy 
^«itd«Cid«fie«n ;  dhase  ooearred  priAoipallj  during  the  disorgaai* 
aalaaii  of  fliiHpstofwai  Pnsen. 

We  aae  bappv  te  atate,  bowever,  that  the  ejstem  is  now  ^thorowgfaiy 
understood  and  appreciated  by  officers  and  prisoners^  who  are  awane 
4h^  akhcMigb  ibe  eril«diqpoaed  will  aasaredlj  receive  tbe  treatment 
their  conduct  merits, -thoee  who  have  cboeea  adiffisrent  «ourse  will 
Aeet  wjtbtovcrj  enooaragemeaC 

Tbe  ayotara  of  olasBiiioaiDOB,  altberagb  «  task  of  ^eat  iabour» 
«orbs  weU«  and  wiU  aaoply  ,eompeii8ate  tbe  pwblic  «ervioe  the  addi- 
itiMftl  jfeiaae  reqoived  to  tomaryAt  lant;  its  'inport^oe,  throogfa  tbe 
leeiUtjr  it  affords  cif  indiykdnaticing  eAOh  .prisoner,  eannet  be  efksiij 


Tibe  jnreifiles  pan  at  fcesent  be  scarceij  treated  as  satisfisotoriiy 
-as  iseald  :be  wnteiL  f^urther  oontambndMm  m  piwvented,  and  edu* 
Mlieaapsd  Miduat]nal.ooe«]fstk>n«»  as  far  jm  trades  are  concerned, are 
liromeied  aa  anaob  as  poesible ;  hot  we  have  no  4and  attached  to  tbe 
jHrieeaSyiaiid  cannot  .eaLpeet^aaHj  aatisfaetorf  results  until  thjs  -eree- 
HiQaioftbe'*'  JvaroQile  Penal  AelbrviKtory/'  wheu  prison  coastruction, 
and  the  various  occupations  of  farm  labour,  iwil^  aid  properly  eeleeied 
oftoem  in  bnin^ping  abavt  Hie  refamia^on  <we  seek  to  froduce.  We 
rejoifietaited  it  is  the  ipilentian  iof  the  irish  Govenxaenet  to  bring 
lia  a  Bill  ior  Abe  ^^  refoDmation  of  juvenile  ^ffend.ers.*'  Weiiaveloag 
fislt  ilbe  inoportinoe  lof  oommeacifBg  tbe  «eformation  of  oriannals  at 
■B  tflipdtr  asB,  ^ad  before  they  are  as  hardened  :in  ormie  as  the  nujor- 
ita  Mm  mio  aometto  theiooiwiotiestablisbments.  Parenial  «^espoa- 
^rihlitp,  d«^  flnforoed,  will  do  mc»e  to  cbeck  •the  training  tfqr  oriaM, 
mhiob  tonbiappily  toe  ofiben  tfNrevails  amongst  tbe  eJass  ^raip  w4iom 
these  children  emanate,  ^han  any  other  measure  that  has  ^been  pre- 
pesid.       Thaae  ere  many  akerA^oDS  we  .should  wish  to  eee  in  the 
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Eitglifth  Act:  unongftt  others^  we  should  prefer  the  a^  of  ads 
to  be  restricted  to  juveniles  under  fourteen,  instead  of  sisteen.  W« 
j>hould  prefer  that  a  stipulation  should  be  made,  that  the  impriaGs- 
ment  to  which  a  juvenile  is  to  be  subjected  before  he  is  comoaitted  to 
a  reformatory,  should  be  <*  separate  ;'*  but  we  must  hope  that  expe- 
rience in  the  practical  working  of  these  institutions  will  sanat  be- 
neficial changes,  and  thankfully  accept  what  we  consider  wiU  be  the 
means,  under  Providence,  of  reducing  the  criminal  popalatkm. 

With  regard  to  female  convicts,  we  have  devoted  ma^  attentko 
to  carry  out  the  plans  proposed  in  our  last  year's  Beport  ooncem- 
ing  them,  and  have  observed  a  manifest  improvement  in  their  genersl 
demeanour  and  conduct.  This  we  attribute  in  some  meaanre  to  the 
efforts  made  by  our  teachers  to  open  their  minds  by  education,  sad 
to  engender  habits  of  self-control.  Many,  instead  of  sullenlj  brood> 
ing  over  their  past  life,  now  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  future. 
Even  women  advanced  in  life,  who  have  spent  most  of  their  career 
in  prison,  and  who  at  first  would  not  attend  school,  and  seemed  inca- 
pable of  understanding  the  advantages  of  education,  are  now  amoi^ 
the  most  assiduous  in  their  classes.  A  difierenoe  in  th^r  conduct '■ 
already  apparent ;  they  are  more  orderly  and  obedient  to  the  rales, 
and  make  efforts  to  exercise  that  self-command,  the  want  of  whicb 
has  so  often  led  them  into  crime.  We  trust  that,  under  the  new 
arrangements  in  the  prisons,  and  a  system  of  Refuges  and  patronaee 
on  discharge,  which  we  are  now  advocating,  many  convicts  formenr 
considered  irreclaimable,  will  finish  their  career  as  good  members  of 
society. 

On  the  subject  of  education,  Mrs.  Lidwill,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Cork  depot,  expresses  herself  as  foltows : — 

**  I  find  that  the  effect  of  school  instruction  has  been,  in  moit 
instances,  to,  as  it  were,  awaken  the  minds  of  the  prisoners,  and 
improve  their  natural  comprehensions,  to  make  them  more  docile, 
more  easily  brought  to  see  the  value  of  cleanliness  and  order,  and  to 
inspire  them  with  a  considerable  feeling  of  self-respect  ;  many  of 
them  seem  by  education  to  have  become  better  able  to  eomprehoid 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  their  previous  lives,  and  experience  s 
strong  feeling  of  repentance.  I  have  observed,  too,  that  as  tbey 
make  progress  in  school  education>  their  conduct  in  the  prison  pro- 
portionatel v  improves ;  and  that  some  who  have  come  from  the 
county  gaols,  with  very  turbulent  characters,  and  apparent! j  of  rer; 
violent  dispositions,  have  become^  under  the  influence  of  edocatioD, 
conformable  to  discipline.*' 

Mr.  Sinnott,  the  Governor,  and  Mrs.  Rawlins,  the  Superintendoit 
of  Grangegorraan,  both  dwell  on  the  importance  of  this  training. 
Prisoners  are  subjected,  on  conviction,  to  four  months'  aeparste 
confinement,  as  far  as  the  accommodation  at  our  disposal  will  admit, 
after  which  they  lu^e  removed  to  the  industrial  classes,  and  employed 
it  works  suitable  to  their  sex.  The  system  of  badges  and  gratuitiet 
works  particularly  well  as  applied  to  the  female  convicts,  and  csih 
forth  good  qualities  which  would  otherwise  have  lain  dormant. 
Mr.  Synnott  says — 

*'  Classification  and  the  badges  have  already  prorcd  to  be  of  grest 
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motnent,  and  are  well  calculated  as  auxiliariea  in  producing  happy 
resalta,  and  a  further  and  more  steady  developement  of  individual 
merit." 

Mrs.  Rawlins  states— 

*'  The  prisoners  in  the  higher  classes  have  exhibited  much  anxiety 
to  keep  their  position,  while  those  in  the  lower  endeavour,  in  many 
instances,  to  raise  themselves,  and  have  tried  to  overcome  disposi- 
tions which  bring  them  into  blame,  as  well  as  to  apply  themselves  to 
work  and  the  means  provided  for  their  improvement/' 

Up  to  the  end  of  1863  all  female  convicts  were  sent  to  Australia, 

where,  on  their  discharge,  they  had  an  opportunity,  in  a  new  country. 

of  finding  an  honest  means  of  livelihood  ;  and  the   individual,  if 

unreformedy  did  not  fall  back  into  the  stream  of  society  in  this 

country  to  contaminate  it  by  her  example.     Transportation  having 

comparatively  ceased  as  a  punishment,  and  with   it  the  means  of 

disposal  of  female  convicts  m  another  country,  it  is  necessary   to 

provide  prison  accommodation  for  the  number  to  be  maintained  in 

Ireland:  a  new  prison  is  in  progress  of  erection   at   Mountjoy, 

Dublin,  in  which  we  hope  to  concentrate  the  whole  of  our  female 

convicts>  and  preserve,  throughout  the  entire  establishment,  a  proper 

course  of  prison  discipline.     In  the  meantime,  we  have  endeavoured 

to  relieve  the  country  prisons  to  some  extent  by  increasing  the 

accommodation  at  Cork  Depot,   which  now  holds  370  prisoners, 

notwithstanding  which  great  and  just  complaints  are  still  made  by 

Boards  of  Superintendence  and  Inspectors  of  County  Gaols  of  the 

improper  location  of  convicts  in  their  prisons,  to  the  great  and 

manifest  detriment  of  discipline,  order,  and  management.     For  this 

reason,  as  well  as  the  time  having  arrived  for  carrying  out  the  system 

of  tickets  of  licence,  we  considered  that  arrangements  were  necessary 

by  which  the  numbers  of  females  in  the  depots  should  be  reduced, 

and  the  county  gaols  relieved  from  prisoners  not  properly  belonging 

to  them.     To  effect  this,  it  is  necessary  that  some  provision  should 

be  made  for  the  ^adual  absorption  into  the  community  of  such 

convicts  as  would  be  entitled,  under  existing  rules,  to  tickets  of 

licence. 

Great  diiBculties  present  themselves  in  the  final  disposal  of  female 
convicts.  A  man  can  obtain  employment  in  vaiious  ways  in  out-door 
service,  not  requiring,  in  all  cases,  special  reference  to  character, 
and  at  work  which  is  not  open  to  females  in  this  country.  A  woman, 
immediately  on  discharge  from  prison,  is  totally  deprived  of  any 
honest  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  Persons  of  her  own  class 
will  object  to  ansociate  in  labour  with  her,  even  if  employers  were 
willing  to  give  her  work  ;  and  the  well  conducted  portion  of  the 
community  object  to  receive  into  their  families,  as  domestic  servants, 
persons  so  circumstanced,  without  a  stronger  guarantee  and  proof 
of  their  real  and  permanent  reformation  than  would  be  afforded  by 
a  prison  character. 

Refuges  for  female  prisoners  on  discharge  from  prison,  in  which 
thfir  good  resolutions  can  be  tested,  and  provision  made  for  a 
cuiitinuance  in  virtue,  are  now  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
(^ntiuent,  where  transportation  not  having  been  used  as  a  punish- 
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■i€nt»  Ihe  reforiBtd  f«toale  o«Byi«t  rttiAmA  to  bcr  pkK#  » 
Aad  the  eoftmntnitji  nfter^sbe  hM  bMn  tak^aot  to  pvofOT  tat% 

tbei        ■ 


willing  to  receive  ber.  We  mre  convinced  facilities  mmst  1 
for  the  separation  of  the  well-disposed  from  the  0vil«iuMled#  and  hr 
tttrtnng  the  qtialitidft  of  th«  foraler  t6  4  go«d  aoeouU  TUi^  %e 
eonaeivS,  can  oh\j  be  done  in  this  coniltrj  in  estmbliskuienis  •• 
manag^  as  to  produce  reformation  of  the  innateey  and  tA  iht  saat 
time  afford  to  society  snob  assaranoe  of  that  refcrtinatiM^  mm  viH  W 
received  with  eoniidenoe  by  thOs4  wbo  are  Hkelj  to  gi^re  ^batm  a 
m«ans  of  earning  their  bread  bj  honesf  IhdtMlfti^.  W«  h^Mmre  flist 
if  the  plan  here  proposed  is  carried  4nt  in  its  integrity^  anKh  wS 
b^  done,  not  mef ely  in  tho  disposal  of  ovr  eonviotsy  bvft  dao  in  tfat 
didiiBifction  of  crime  generally  m  the  ^Qntttj,  In  tli#  li'ialwili^  ef 
eriteinalsy  when  the  pf imary  otjeet  of  pilnisbnient  is  sooeaapliillid, 
and  reformation  is  presuned  to  be  eseeted,  the  mHmm  are  elill 
reqnired  of  testing  thai  reformaAion,  and  of  affording  Ihe  fofst 
dslinqttents  the  nece8sal7  opportnnity  of  Showing  their  fitneas  to  be 
restored  to  society. 

In  the  Gofivict  Depot*  before  the  individual  beeomea  e^gibla  iat 
a  ticket  of  licencey  the  crime  has  been  expiated^  and  rafamaiioa 
apparently  effected  ;  bat  that  reformation  has  still  to  hm  tefttcd^  aid 
the  pnblie  mind  must  bo  satisfied  and  have  complete  oonfideiMe  in 
the  value  of  the  test  to  which  she  is  submitted.  A  OorcmaMOl 
institution  would  answer  for  a  mere  reft|g%  but  not  aa  a  nudiaa 
through  which  the  individual  will  be  re-established  in  tmcittj  %  ht 
under  anv  rules,  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  prteoB*  «nd  dn  tlie  dis- 
eharge  of  the  inmates,  the  same  difficulties  will  be  felt  at  ^t  jwresli 
in  our  Convict  Dep6ts«  For  this  reasoui  instead  of  iooroaaiag  the 
existing  Government  prison  ustablishments^^«  plan  attended  wilb 
much  expense,  delay,  and  diffloult]r — we  proposed,  in  ]>eetaiber  lasC 
to  the  Irish  Government,  that  oonvieta  whose  coUduct  baa  beau  ex- 
emplary should  be  drafted  into  existing  private  charitable  insiiftfoai 
willing  to  receive  them,  wherO  the  disposition  of  eaeh  ianaata  would 


be  studied,  and  the  oertifioato  of  character  foubded  on  thad  sto^, 
together  with  recommendation  which  would  then  be  eon&idered  sub- 
oienti^  satisfactory  to  %btlun  her  en^loymonl ;  the  j^risonan^  iu  sU 
such  mstitutions,  should  hb  under  the  general  supervtaioft  and  inspc^ 
tion  of  the  Convict  Directorsv  Bj  this  means  acoommadatkm  would 
be  led  in  the  Government  prisons  for  those  now  in  the  eoimty  gsol^ 
the  prisoners  themselves  much  benefited,  and  better  prepared  fat 
their  ultimate  release.  In  order  to  carry  out  thhi  p£sa«  m  eertaia 
numbw  of  exemplary  convicts  should  be  selected  firem  the  QevSra- 
ment  prisons,  at  peridds  varying  acbordiag  to  mrcumstames^previoai 
to  the  time  when  in  the  usual  eoutve  they  would  beeomo  eUgflde  tar 
discbarge,  and  be  sent  to  such  private  establishments,  and  net  i 
therefrom  under,  at  least,  three  months  ;  and  not  then  Unleai 
diate  and  proper  employment  should  offer,  excepting,  faoWevar,  t 
where  prisoners  become  regularly  entitled  to  their  dieehaiige,  fhNn 
bavins  completed  their  sentence  (  and  special  oases  to  be  deteraiasd 
upon  by  the  Directors,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Baecntive.  Should, 
however*  a  prisoner  misconduct  herself>  she  would  be  liaUe  to  rs- 
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<2«inxnittfJ  tq  the  Convict  I^epftt  to  up^€|rgo  her  origifial  ^e^itei^ce. 
1  -k  i\  qfy^iqmsij  mpftt  de3ir?^ble  to  enlist  DVib\\P  ^yp\patby  an4  inijpr^sf 
is^  ^njr  Jtfsliem^  fo.r  ^he.  epflpjo^wep^  pf  a^i^c^arged  wmt^le  pr^do^rs  ; 
^^>s  qbject  w^  c^fiaider  wul  ^e  best  ^^t^ined  in  tl\e  ^anDer  oropos^d.' 
lETi^  tWnVpQsieof  provi^iD^  ^tiinatio^^  frpy  t^\^  »nff*te»>  ^W  fR  P?^" 
-venting  tneir  r^|fp94  ipto  cF^m^  ^e  i^^-e  giv^in  to  up^^.r^t^P^  th^  a 
xsiiraW  ^  ^eoexolept  ]a(|ie9  are  wjlli^g  to  mf^p^ge^  g^^t^^pualVj  a 
^pciei^  4^  P^tronagp,  ^p  9P,ppc|3^ipp  with  tpe  ip^titptlonJ   ^ucU  ^ 

*  ;g?rett 

La. 


fii4ent| .   y 

1*  Bepr^qjop  Pppale,"  jat^l^  pu^lislied^  s^j^:— *<  Prw  f/^  2pQ  Jfiunfit 
liberie^  ^nt  qn^Qurcthui  r'^m^  ffcffl^  y,ne  ^lai^oi}^  fitu^e  rue  dei  Ym- 
g\r^t4t  ^mp^i  dirigie  par  ^t  ^omrs  r^gi^is^^s,  fouf  rivpe^fioj^  de^ 
dfin^  4e  la  §ociele,  Lnrs^j^  ce$hvne^fiUe^  sgi^t  mjfk^fnrfie^it  preparSc4 
et  cqrrig^,  c^s  dq^cs  le^  placeni  comme  domestiqHei  o^  cpmme  pupn^res 
df^^$  dtf  n^isqns  chQWs  avcc  toin  f  e//^|  Ui^r  serpent  alu.rs  de  futroji- 
c^90S,U»  a^sui\^t  de  l^r  epnseiU^  ik  k^r$  f^co^rc{ga^€nts^  (»(  (f^  feur 
n^f^rnefl^  ^urv^iUa^e.  700.  jfui\esjiffef  fmviron  apr^^  ava\r  pfist^  pat 
la  n^i^i^M  de  rp/ort^f,  Off(  pi^si  r^fu  ^if  d^tior^^  k^  de^ftnaih^  ^  fag\ielk 
cbacim  ff //^4  e^f^i^  pfQpr^,  rt  ont,  ^  pan  d'exceftiqr^  prcs,  r^piij^Ut  pax 
tiQun^UU  4f  ^U^  wtf,  uuJf  efforts  qui  av^ient  etefaU^poux  Un  fai^ei^fir 

At  Montpelier,  from  a  similar  institution,  360  prisoners  haye  ve- 
turiie4 ^o  t^^ir  fjam^ies,  or  bei^p  pl^efl.iR  ^if>}<^tioi)f,  qut  pf^hiph 
ni^nb^r  oply  six  have  fallen  l^k  iptp  p^me  .sm^ce  t^jl- 

Wp  hav^  to  e|cpres8  o^i  cpnyiptiqii  Jjj^t  the  i^yo^Q^e^  arrfv^gpfpent 
is  pftlpi4l4tfB4  tp  eonfef  gf  g^  adyanf^?^  op  the  p.ersqp^  iptiioded  to 
b^  heo^ted,  and  on  the  pji^Iic  at  laf*ge^  hy  t)i.e  re^ult^  Q^p<;;f:{:e4  ^V^in 
it  and  experiepced  in  other  pouqtpie.s. 

Witji  respect  to  the  pie4jc^  ^^JP'^fJwenf  of  the  service,  ve  fip4 
that  ovT  anticipations,  i^  {penftpped  ip  pur  1^  Ef p^rt)  Ijijiye  been 


//^  ^tat|e4  th^t  v0  had  r/epommepded  altera^ Jon^  }n  the  fijr^^g,^- 
n>/^nts  for  tfie  supply  of  jne^pines  to  the  Uj^blin  priatops,  by  ^hich, 
in  additlop  p^  tb^  Wfjies  beipg  ipore  eflSciently  performed,  §  saying 
of  public  ipopey  ip  tl^^  j^/e^  aloni?  wori4  be  ^nepted  9^  frouj  jeiSO  to 

We  Wi^re  not  fble  tp  p\d  the  ^ew  sy^tefn  into  for.qe  nntil  ^e  c</m- 
m^pcemjent  of  the  An^nf^ipl  ^ear  ;  and  nptwithsti^Pliipg  tba^  a  ptpcjc 
or^ftexjUucines  had  to  be  provided,  and  other  e^p^psej?  incjif^reliL  con- 
ti^ept  on  the  opp^iipg  of  tjbe  new  j^ur^terip^,  &c.,  th^  po^t  of^hea^ 
itep^  to  tjie  publin  prisops,  for  ^h«  nine  paontps  ending  31  st  i>,e.cem- 
heff  1855,  has  p.^en  not  ^r.e^te;-  than  the  charge  ipacje  to"  tl^e  ,§aipe 
pr;aopsby  tpe^poithec^ie^s  for  pje<JicMie;^  during  th^/ir^  ffir?P  mopth:* 
of  th^  year  under  the  0I4  »y?tem.  Op  thip  spbjpc^  t§^  tnp4^i,c^  p^- 
cer  of  Keiygate  and  Smith^ljd  obf^e.rves : — ♦.'  Th^  fWfo  arraifgf^j^jUs 
Jorlhfi  supply  o/medicfufis  to  those  prions,  which  cp^q  fj^tft  ^pejrqf^on 
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in  April  last,  has  proved  not  onfy  more  eeonomioait  but  i 
and  effective,  than  the  former  system.  The  economy  resmltimgfrvm  U 
is  strikingly  exhihUed  by  the  fact,  thai  the  cost  of  the  medkim  usi 
in  the  prisons,  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1855,  iimmmmttd  (e 
£S7  IOj.  lOd.  ;  while  that  of  those  supplied  during  the  remammg  vim 
months,  tnchtding  the  stoch  m  hand,  was  only  tZ2  (is.  Sd," 

The  subject  on  which  we  have  felt  great  anzieCj^  and  to  nihoA 
we  alluded  as  of  the  utmost  importance  in  our  last  Report*  u  tkc 
employment  of  the  well  disposed  convict  on  discharge  ;  for  whkMt 
we  can  further  this,  we  cannot  anticipate  a  satisfactory  temuBatiBB 
to  the  reformatory  treatment  we  have  endearonred  to  inatitBte  k 
the  prisons.  It  has  now  been  decided  that  '^Ticieta  of  Liosaee* 
shall  be  issued  to  those  prisoners  eligible  by  character  and  leogtk  of 
imprisonment,  and  in  carrvinfl^  out  these  iostructiona  we  ml  the 
very  great  responsibility  which  attaches  to  us.  We  know  tluit  the 
public  look  with  alarm  upon  arrangements  which  they  considtir  eoa- 
sist  in  turning  loose  upon  the  community  men  conricted  in  most 
instances  of  very  serious  crimes.  We  are  aware  bow  aocntied 
persons  are  of  a  reformation  tested  alone  by  prison  sunreQlaBQ^ 
under  a  comparative  absence  ef  temptation  ;  that  the  press  tceai 
with  outrages  committed  by  **  Ticket  of  Licence  "  men ;  that  the 
system  is  denounced  by  some  of  those  administering  the  crimiBiJ 
justice  of  the  country  as  an  unmitigated  evil;  but  we  do  not  hear 
the  suggestion  of  a  remedy.  Our  colonies  will  not  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Western  Australia)  receive  our  convicts ;  there  is,  itterekm, 
no  alternative  but  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  must  be  discharged 
at  home. 

We  have  deeply  considered  this  responsibiUty,  and  in  reconunendiaff 
prisoners  for  tickets  of  licence,  shall  bear  in  mind  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  intentions  expressed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  185S, 
that  it  was  not  contemplated  to  turn  a  mass  of  unemployed  eoaviets 
loose  upon  the  country,  but  that  means  would  be  taken  to  anist 
them  in  procuring  employment,  and  employing  them  in  the  interim. 
With  this  very  intelligible  principle  as  our  guide,  and  eonaidering, 
if  necessary  in  England,  it  is  doubly  so  in  this  coontrj,  we  are 
endeavouring,  as  a  preliminary  step  or  stase  to  so  important  aa 
undertaking,  to  collect  prisoners  eligible  for  discharge  (froai  length 
of  imprisonment  and  ezemplarv  character),  in  certain  establishments 
belonging  to  our  service,  ana  specially  oevoted  to  the  pnrpoee  at 
Smithfield,  in  Dublin,  where  those  acquainted  with  trades*  and 
the  infirm  of  the  selected  class  can  be  profitably  occupied,  and  at 
Fort  Camden,  near  the  mouth  of  Cork  Harbour,  where  the  able* 
bodied  of  the  same  class  can  be  employed  on  the  fortifieatioBs, 
These  establishments  will  act  as  filterers  oetween  the  prisons  and  the 
community ;  but  to  enable  them  to  be  realty  such,  the  ajstem 
pursued  in  them  must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  test  the  refomuu 
tion  of  the  prisoner,  and  throw  him  more  on  himself;  hard  work 
and  coarse  fare  must  be  the  rule,  and  in  the  evening  carefoUj 
selectjBd  lecturers  may  inculcate  lessons  of  practical  utility.  It  ia 
important  that  these  establishments  should  be  a^  self-supporting  aa 
jiossible,  the  officers  connected  with  them  should  be  cognisant  of 
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some  iHranoh  of  industry,  and  gire  thepnblio  the  benefit  of  their  own 
l^tbour — the  prisoners  may  he  employed  in  ofiSces  and  avocations 
ttiat  could  not  be  sanctiobed  in  a  prison,  but,  which,  in  this  inter- 
mediate stage,  would  tend  to  engender  self-respect.  We  believe 
^liat,  by  means  of  these  establishments,  we  shidl  obtain  a  further 
insight  into  the  prisoner's  character  through  individualization,  and 
Willis  be  enabled  to  recommend  the  really  deserving  for  tickets  of 
liceDce.  We  consider  that  the  community  will  have  greater  faith 
in   such  a  test  than  they  would  in  a  character  earned  merely  under 

f orison  discipline;  but  in  recommending  these  intermediary  estab- 
isshments,  we  bad  a  further  view   than  the  mere  amelioration  of  the 
system  of  issuing  tickets  of  licence;  we  considered  that  they  would 
equally  work  for  good  towards  the  termination  of  penal  servitude 
sentences  ;  that  they  would  tend  to  the  solution  of  a  very  important 
question,  **  the  treatment  of  our  criminals ;"  that  the  good  and  evil 
estn  be  thereby  properly  tested  and  separated — the  former  to  be  aided 
in  the  onward  path  of  reformation,  the  latter,  when  dischargnd  in 
the  usual  course  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  to  be  noted  to 
the  police  of  their  district  as  requiring  special  supervision.     This 
will  not  be  a  matter  of  such  difficulty  as  may  at  first  appear,  the 
fact  of  not  having  parsed  through  these  establishments  will  be 
sufficient  grounds  for  warning  the  police.     Many,  it  is  expected,  will 
enter  them  in  consequence  of  their  exemplary  prbon  character  who, 
on  being  tested,  will  fail,  and  be  returned  to  the  establishments. 
Registers  will  be  kept,  and  every  aid  given  to  further  the  efforts  of 
these  selected  prisoners  in  obtMning  employment  at  home  and  in  the 
Colonies.    A  diminution  of  crimes  (which  is  confined  to  fewer  indi- 
viduab  than  is  generally  supposed)  must  be  the  consequence ;  and 
what  is  of  great  importance,  it  will  always  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  whose  labour  can  be 
employed   economically    on  public    works,   such   as   Harbours  of 
fiefoge,  &c.,  who  will  require  less  supervision  than  ordinary  prisoners, 
snd  who  can  be  located  in  any  accommodation  that  may  be  offered, 
instead  of  requiring  special  prison  construction.     We  have  com- 
menced this  system,  and  have  every  confidence  in  its  success.     We 
believe,  if  properly  carried  out,  and  extended  with  the  assistance  of 
the   police  and  constabulary,  it  will,  through  the  two  important 
channels  of   directing   and    preventing,   be    made    the    means  of 
exercising  an  influence  over  the  criminiu  population  generally,  which 
cannot  well  be  too  highly  appreciated. 

The  iron  prison,  erected  at  Spike  in  the  year  1651,  which  was 
found  very  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  intended,  owinp*  to  the  great 
and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  to  which  it  was  liable,  its  great 
heat  in  summer,  and  extreme  cold  in  winter,  and  also  from  the  damp- 
ness caused  by  the  condensation  of  the  breath  of  the  inmates  on  the 
walls  in  cold  weather,  has  been  lined  with  a  thin  sheeting  of  wood 
covered  with  iron,  leaving  a  clear  space  between  this  and  the  outer 
walls,  through  which  a  free  current  of  air  always  passes.  By  this 
means  the  temperature  has  been  equalized,  and  the  experience  of 
the  past  winter  has  proved  the  building  to  be,  as  described  by  the 
Governor  of  the  prison,  **  both  strong  and  comfortable.'* 


pm  m%  mail  qvabsbuy  &KYivr, 

We  Attaoli  eonMerM^  liimpvtwm»  |a  M^  Yfial^#^  U  |arqv««  tint 
similar  bulldla^  whi<^  maj  b«  fm^ly  er^t^f^  «A  99^3  Um»i  is  III 
course  of  abent  a  couple  gf  mo^Ulfl*  QMt  «jt  m  oo«pi^atiirdj  omB 
expense,  be  made  iivailable  flar  Uio  peceptiQii.  of  <hkit>cU  oq  the  nts 
of  asT  public  works,  the  ez^ntida  qI  vb»cb>  bj  we^i^  of  tbl^  l|Uv, 
9urf  be  determined  on. 

We  are  of  opiiiioii  that  the  emp iqyiaml  9f  CQ^▼^^  selei^  qa 
account  of  their  general  good  oharaQl^s  9l(S»  vi  9n^  bodi^  ^ 
public  works  in  vuious  locaHtiesy  wnd^r  oir<)mo»UV^tea  of  ezpooiri 
to  the  ordinary  temptatioDs  and  triaU  of  tba  wgrl4»  ^heii  tbi^  i^aStr 
and  sinoeritj  of  their  reformation  ma;  be  fairly  ui4  publiclj  terte£ 
win  present  the  most  favourable  ehaBQe«  fbr  their  gradual  ahii^rpijqn 
into  the  body  of  the  oommunity.  The  public  feeling  i^  poo  RWN 
thikt  all  conincts  are  alike,  and  they  are  jiidgtd  ^J  ^  atanoiwrd  of 
the  loweet  and  most  degraded,  89cb  being  th^  ^»^t  i%  U  no^  to  W 
wondered  at  that  all  respectable  vlanees  wink  from  (H^t9>et  witk 
them  on  their  release  from  priaoq,  as  indeed  (h^y  VMJ  ^^  ^  ^  W 
as  ther  have  a  **  prison  charaoter"  only  to  refer  t^^  ^v^mA  vulcr  a 
strict  discipline,  aurveillaQee,  and  restraint.  It  is.  4QV^Ueii^  ^  e|. 
tabllshed  fact,  that  m«ny  of  the  wofit  «mI  «»ost  bepel^w  ^nfvmb 
will  behave  well  under  sudi  circumstAiioe^s  oad  wi)l  fo^^eqimtiy 
obtain  on  diocharge  ffood  *'  prison  obiir«eter  s'*  thereforf^  wh^  gxm- 
rantee  can  any  one  have,  thftt  in  givioff  empk^yifient  t^  ^  r^mmi 
convict,  be  is  not  harbouring  a  depraved  a^d  In^plidin^W^  cripias], 
if  he  has  no  means  beyond  this  f  prison  ehwrncUr**  of  l^forpiiif^  w. 
thing  of  him.  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  ITS  »g<|<wnrg<i  wttb  m 
class  to  be  found  in  our  Oonviat  Priionff^  tb&t  ib^jF  prudent  ev«|y  jft- 
seription  and  shade  of  character,  and  very  v^ri^Q^  4egreM  of  goilt, 
crime,  and  depravity )  that  many  of  thjs  inmfitef  lii^ye  fallen  from 
weakness,  distress,  and  force  pf  circmpiVuy)e%  r^tj^r  lh«9  ^roiB 
innate  and  absolute  natural  vice ;  some  are  more  (Mffd^lAed  |»y  a  lon- 
ger career  in  vice  and  crime,  though  still  n^t  4f  9^tU^  Q^  #H  proper 
feelings,  nor  without  soma  good  ground  for  bope  pf  tfa^  uftiiBats 
sincere  repentance  and  permanent  reforoiation ;  wbUl  otbei^iy  it  nunt 
be  admitted,  are,  humanly  speaking,  altogbtber  vi^as»  aUopsl^eadl 
to  an^  good  impressions,  and  hepelessly  irreoll^iniabley  k^t  this  Us( 
class  is  comparatively  small.  We  hope,  by  wmif  of  %  carefii)  lelee- 
tion  of  convicts,  aeoording  to  their  general  $b  veil  |i#  **  pryeoo  cka- 
raeter,"  by  their  employ^sent  in  BmaU  bodies  in  ▼Iffi9n*  localitiei^ 
comparatively  as  freemen  (though  under  sunr^llai^ce)!  that  tfce  pub* 
lie  will  gradually  become  convinced  of  the  di^Wejnce  to  w^ch  we 
have  allufded,  that  many  of  these  men  are  not  utterly  irrecbMcoaW? : 
and  that  by  degrees  they  wtU  become  willing  to  9^topd  »  WlfMAf  hm 
to  such  as  «Miy  really  prove  themselves  dmrvi^  pf  tbnir  Im4  ¥fi 
encouragement. 

We  believe  that  a  general  desire  is  felt  by  tbe  oon^o^9ni)^j  pj^  l^rg^ 
to  aid  in  tftie  restoration  of  these  fallen  membeni  of  aocif  ^«  Umm^ 
all,  or  nearly  alt,  shrink  from  personal  contact  with  tbem ;  jtowevcr, 
when  ttiey  beoome  oeaviaead  thnt  a  oavtefnl  dieorij^inntipn  bfs  been 
ezercssed  in  the  selection  of  tbe  eonviot^  'to  be  enip)oye<}  in  this  pss- 
ner  indicated-«that  there  are  some  of  who^e  real  and  pincera  z^for. 
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saamttOB  good  bopot  huTe  been  faraed-.^«iid  whoa  they  know  tha*  tuch 

v*«foraialioti  bat  been  further  tborooglilj  and  ptibUdy  tested^  wo  bopo 

-K.^  find  that  tbit  ckti  of  conviets  at  least  will  bo  bo  longv  tbunnod 

^MB  bopeleta  otitoasts.     If  nieatie  eannot  be  dofiaed  to  todiioo  the  eoou 

mjBunitj  to  hold  oat  a  bdpiiig  band  to  roi^atabHsb  the  refonnod  ori- 

msmal,  all  aobesea  ^  toefar  imDroYoiiient  a&drefeniuitioii  within  tho 

X>noofDS,  bowoTor  ably  devieedy  however  aealoiitly  carried  oqt,  ntist 

%%  oomtaratiyely  ff  tdtleu. 

At  Fort  OamdeDy  iitoated  at  the  eatraace  to  dork  Harbour*  where 

tb«re  u  a  branch  of  the  Spike  Island  Prison^  we  have  f&oed  »  party 

of  ooleeted  oon  riots  who  are  now  employed*  as  nearly  as  cu'enastajuMi 

IV ill  admit»  in  the  manner  which  we  suggest  they  sootdd  be  on  public 

worte  in  various  locaJities,  on  or  shortly  previous  to  their  disoharge 

KMT  lioeaee^  or  otherwise.     Th»  locality,  aitibou}|^  the  best  whieh  wo 

omxk  at  present  comniand»  is  not  altogether  suitable  for  the  objects 

which  we  have  in  viewi  inasmudi  as  being  in  a  comparatively  remote 

pouidoBt  the  convicts  subjected  to  this  probation  are  not  thrown  into 

tla«  wdrld  as  much  as  we  could  wish,  and  therefore  are  not  placed 

nnd^civoumstances  which  present  suficient  trials  to  afford  altogether 

8»ttsfaetory  testa  of  the  extent  to  which  confidence  may  be  plMod  in 

th^  future  good  conduct,  and  the  reali^  and  stability  of  their  re. 

fbnaation  i  but  their  employment  here  will  afford  opportunities  of 

testing,  in  a  considerable  degree^  their  good  inteotionB^  and  of  judg- 

lug  their  fitoeea  to  be  trusted  under  oircnmstanoes  presenting  ail  the 

temptations  of  ordinary  life.     We  propoee,  therefore,  even  when  we 

obtain  works  more  suitaUe  for  the  objects  we  have  in  view,  to  draft 

the  selected  convicts  from  Spike  island  to  this  poet  in  the  first  instance 

belere  trusting  them  under  circumstances  of  great  expesttre»  which 

trill  enable  us  the  better  to  sif^  the  really  deserving  from  those  who 

do  not  give  much  fair  promise. 

The  works  which  will  be  required  at  Lnak  CooMnon,  prepamtory 
to  its  occupation  as  a  juvenile  penal  reformatory^  tar  wbiefa  purpose 
we  hope  it  will  be  shortly  appropriated,  will  piesent  one  good  field 
for  the  further  trial  of  the  scheme  propoaed.  Here  selected  convicts 
employed  on  the  works  will  be  more  tnrown  in  the  haunts  of  man* 
and  the  sincerity  of  their  reformation  and  good  intentions  will  be 
fully,  fiiiriy,  and  publicly  tested. 

The  convicts  thus  selected  will,  of  course,  be  compelled  le  work, 
at  least,  the  ordinary  hours  required  of  firee  labourers ;  aod  we  es« 
pect  that  their  labour  will  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  their  mainte* 
nance  and  supervision. 

Schooling  and  general  instrnction  will  be  oonfhied  to  the  evenings, 
during  the  same  hours  which  they  might,  if  free,  derote  to  similar 
purposes. 

We  trust  that  other  public  works  may  be  found  on  which  the  la^ 
hour  of  this  class  of  convicts  may  be  profitably  employed. 

Selected  convicts  have  as  yet  been  tried  to  a  very  limited  extent ; 
hut  BO  far  as  they  have  been  placed  under  less  than  the  ordinary  re- 
straints of  the  prison  discipline,  as  at  Fort  Camden,  and  in  the  boat 
service  of  the  prieoa,  4cc.,  their  oomLact  has  been  almost  unifbrmly 
uneaceptionable,  wfaiclv  at  least,  gives  encouragement  for  their  being 
further  tried. 
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The  tickei-of-Ueence  system  has  not  as  yet  been  l»roii^t  iotosetail 
operation  in  this  country ;  so  laiege  a  number  of  convicts  having  re. 
mained  in  the  Tarious  prisons  who,  according  to  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  might  be  considered  as  entitled  to  their  frwe  discliargs,  oe 
the  ground  haring  served  itnik  good  eokdvci  the  full  period  nndfr  s 
state  of  penal  servitude  established  in  lieu  of  their  respectiTe  seoteacK 
of  transportation,  that  it  has  not  heretofore  been  deemed  ssfe  or  ei. 
pedient  to  add  to  this  number  by  discharging  still  more  on  ti^eta- 
of*licence.  This  class  of  convicts  had  accumulated  in  this  country  to 
an  extent  quite  unknown  in  England,  owing  partly  to  the  want  of 
system  which  existed  formerly  in  the  selection  of  convicts  for  depor- 
tation, and  partly  from  their  physical  unfitnen  for  transportatioB, 
which,  until  lately,  existed  among  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Iriih 
Convicts.  Subsequent  to  the  appointment  of  the  Connniauon  of 
Convict  Inquiry  in  1853,  (that  is,  since  20th  April,  1854,  when  pri- 
sonerSy  who  had  more  than  completed  the  proper  equivalents  of  their 
sentences  of  transportation,  were  first  discharged),  there  have  been 
920  released.  The  class  of  prisoners  who  have  served  otct  the  pe- 
riod of  penal  servitude  established  by  law,  as  the  equivalent  for  their 
sentences  of  transportation,  has  been  disposed  of,  and  it  has  becomt 
necessary  that  the  system  of  release  on  licence  should  now  be  broagkt 
into  operation,  which  we  believe,  with  due  care,  may  be  oonnncneHi 
without  giving  rise  to  any  serious  evils  to  socie^. 

We  foresee  that  a  great  difficulty  will  arise  in  the  disposal  of  eos. 
victs  sent  home  from  Bermuda,  from  time  to  time  in  large  nnmber% 
with  a  view  to  beine  discharged  on  tickets-of-licenoe  ;  we  cannot 
feel  justified  in  pursumff  any  different  course,  with  regard  to  recoai- 
mending  them  for  this  indulgence,  than  what  we  follow  in  oor  owa 
prisons,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  condort 
of  several  of  these  prisoners  on  their  passage  home,  and  since  their 
arrival  in  this  country,  appears  to  render  them  fitter  subjects  for  a 
course  of  separate  imprisonment,  than  discharge  on  licence.  We 
trust  that  in  future,  only  those  whose  conduct  tnroughottt  their  im- 
prisonment warrants  such  an  indulgence,  will  be  sent  home  withthst 
view. 

The  Reports  and  labors  of  tlie  Directors  are  well  known  to 
our  readers,  and  to  all  who  feel  interested  in  their  work  we  feel 
sure  that  the  Report  now  before  us  will  prove  most  cheering 
and  satisfactory.  We  would,  however,  suggest,  that  in  all  fu- 
ture Heports  the  Chaplains  of  each  Prison  should  be  required 
to  give  tabulated  returns  of  the  religious  knowledge  possessed 
by  each  prisoner  on  his  admission ;  excellent  forms  for  this 
purpose  can  be  found  in  any  one  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cla/s  Reports 
on  the  Preston  House  of  Correction.  The  Doctor  tabulates  his 
returns,  so  the  school-master,  so  the  Governor,  yet  the  most 
important  of  all  the  returns  is  that  of  the  Chaplain.  All  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  Prison  Discipline,  know  that 
the  Chaplain's  Report  is  that  to  which  tire  informed  reader  to 


i       k. 
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turns,  and  finding  it  bat  a  record  of  the  Chaplain's  opinions^ 
unsupported  by  facta,  he  is  unable  to  form  any  useful  opinion 
on  its  merit  or  its  weight. 


Our  present  Quarterly  £eoord  is  one  of  quotation,  rather 
than  of  suggestion  or  of  ailment;  but  in  fact  there  is  little 
new  matter  to  record,  as  the  publications  of  Beformatory 
School  Keports  are  annual,  and  this  is  not  the  season  of  their 
issue. 

We  have  had,  however,  during  the  three  last  weeks  of  May, 
ample  opportunities  of  personally  investigating  the  condition  of 
the  chief  Reformatories  of  France,  England,  and  Scotland,  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  the  Principle  was 
never  more  fully  proved  than  now. 

Doubtless,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote^s  Bill,  when  debated  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  did  develope  some  most  extraordinary 
ideas :  we  had  the  mingled  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  to 
hear  that  debate,  and  a  more  woful  exhibition,  in  many  res- 
pects, we  never  witnessed.  Every  body  talked,  it  was  just  like 
the  Dublin  Corporation  Debate  on  the  Irish  Beformatory  Bill, 
and  those  who  knew  least  talked,  as  we  say,  "  the  bouldest/' 

We  do  not  object  to  all  joining  in  a  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  we  do  object  to  a  course  of  argument  which  hands 
over,  in  England,  the  whole  management  of  these  Institutions 
to  Government.  Why  should  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Adderley,  Miss 
Carpenter,  Mr.  Wright,  and  the  Abbot  of  Mount  St.  Bernard, 
give  up  the  results  of  time,  thought,  devotion,  anxiety  and 
zeal,  because  5^.  or  7s.  per  head  may  be  paid  for  each  juvenile 
committed  to  their  schools ;  yet  this  is  a  very  pressing  danger, 
because  our  over  zealous,  and  not  over  well  informed  friends, 
confound  Government  Inspection  with  Goveniment  Manage* 
ment. 

There  is,  however,  one  Society  to  which  we  look,  confidently 
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and  fearleeslj,  for  •  fnll,  faonest^  and  tnlightened  auppori  of  all 
ihtirwefimaa$  of  this  Bafanaatoiy  £ii«upl9-*Tbe  Nataooalla- 
formatoTj  Union.  What  the  Union  it ;  liow,  wl^^'aiid  wlieBee 
it  sprung,  the  readers  of  oar  last  Bbcobd  know^  and  in  ereij 
week  of  the  quarter  we  now  record,  it  has  been  more  than  stead- 
Ittt  to  its  fOMiils. 

In  omt  lasAfisoolui  we|;we»dehaiUinrtofjaf  theoM, 
ft^poBV  Jnd  fmkiom  'of  the  fiaitfafiaM  iMtitotion  fcr  Exob- 
phry  PitMDcn,  and  inoar  preamt  RiooxD'we  place  before  the 
reader  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Directors  of  Gottfiet 
PtiscMs  in  iTefamdyOi  tfaemosttmportaiii  poi«ls<of  Qhndosl 
liberstion,  PatnMwgt  Bodctiea,  md,  Viekets-  o£-leaire.  We  aie 
liappy,  mnst  iaipfy,  to  Jnd  ihatt  oar  PrisMi  Anthonties  have 
fiiet4hB  vast  flifiemltliMof  ihaaa  i{ftestioiis ;  we  have  before  as 
letters  from  six  of  the  moeft  distiD{HaUfbed  wtilers  4m  Prison 
Diseipliva  in  XaglMd,  weninot  )c8S<esieeiDed  far  ^eal  Irban  for 
^od  senae,  «nd  dl  iteclare  that  in  Insland  Hke  best  and 
laaiMt  aacans  toaeooie,  and  aoonpfldbe,  fiefoniiation  have  been 
vdoptod. 

Let  OS  now  hwe  a  SdfoiaiBAory  Scbool  Bili  for  Irekml, 
iprateelttig  the  liiih  of  vvat  ^Oity  Asaba,^  and  a«  shall  have  no 
moia  anost  jast  compfamts  ^tbat  Bagged  &iioola  in  Irdaad 
•oe  faiit  the  aead-^loto  af  proaelytiain.  Ncdther  Dr.  Oallen^  nor 
one  'who  has  wrMen  in  1li$  finmrnt^s  ibrnnai,  under  <he  8%- 
iMiain  '' Teahii^'*  napresaea  aai  opinion 'too  atioDg  ar  %wo  ia 
inaat  tipoa  thisttapier.  dbeirifEMitB  one  bets,  and  thofy  loniMi 
:aflgo»ienlB  .df  a  most  cnnnriaeing  :kiiid,  ta  driae  <iie  Okisf 
Secretary  iato»tlieabaadunmeDi>of  his  propoaed  iEtefotmattitf 
BiU  (for  behtnd.  Wt  tumHer  that  4he  Irish  ^wemben  af 
f arliamant  4une  beand  lo  flace  ittie  ^traa  fhaaaa  lof  iriah  opinioa 
iin  theae  paiaAa  before  ihe  fionaa ;  ^wie  Ikaawitliat  oiotbiag ^aan 
'be  aRpeclfld  ia  mse  ifron  tkia  )taak,  aave  the  af^robation  af 
the  few  who  study  the  question ;  but  if  such  wild  statements 
as  wme  placed  jupfm  the  miaiote  ibodks  of  the  Commona  by  the 
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Ktm.  ifeiti^r  fyt  Mayo,  ''thst  It$l4md  iom  m€  mei  « 
Jt^omaiorn  Jjet^h^  iaketx  as  the  etposition  bf  Insh  opbion, 
all  irHl  g»  WlMf .  Mr.  Maf^oire  fan  taken  lo^aidctebie  fMioa 
to  oVtain  a  fair  Ilfifeniialory  !BiU  for  Scbiland ;  Mf.  Stepfien 
De  Yere  \b  a  member  of  the  National  Seformatofy  U«ion-^«lif 
alMNilcl  not  ttok  turn  iiis  labours  to  the  adraotage  of  his  t>wji 
<;t)trMf jr/amdtb  seocii^irbe  faith 'of  aaoh  Iinli  jinmiik^liiiiid  f 


fWm  Wke  PiUaiUkref/id  of  fttBe  Ui,  we  tale  ike  folloM-- 
ing;— 

€BtP  REFORUATORV   bCfBOOLtl. 

9om^  ve^^  tu^fHil  nugj^^kms  ^imi  (the  propriety  ef  Tnrtt^Hifaiag 
8h^  Reforteittoty  Bchoolb  liai«  -b^M  tooaHmnuoBted  to  thto  N«tioinil 
Refortlii(tot7  CJtiiOb  ^  «t*.  Frederick  Nieleoa  Watkmt,  aherilT* 
dftcer,  Bri^ol.  Aft«r  apebldfe^  liopeftilljr  of  tbt  eftrts  imade  by 
philftkiARce^iiitt,  ehfe  writsr  Mi;$%  :^ 

I  tie)^  Ire^i^llMlt  «t>  BU^g^t  the  adoptim  of  Ship  BtefomMaory 
Sdiool§,  tx^tng^nfly  0f  opitikm  that  i«ch  scbvols,  if  «ttablisbed  nl 
e^ch^rtfa^))t'hidlpiil  sea-poM  te^nSy  '¥ro\M  conte  a  greater  benefit 
upcm-ffae  dfa^  fbr  w^om  they  are  ^ititendied  than  lany  other  yet  pro- 
posed. 

The  traded  nbw  tenig>lft  on  land  coaldibe  taught  cm  thipboami-^ 
tailcArihg,  'ftlfoettilLkhigi^  «Mit!taiakiQ|^y  vaiknakag*  ftc^  ho. ;  aod  IImm 
t^e  the  ^nAio/lar^Ve«e)vTng:a  proper  vdoostioB  KtidieMnnnpatrade, 
he  tnay  also  hare  thto%dyantatge  orboooming/a^Dd  eatilor. 

Talce  k  ^dten  iniAiber  of  boys  fi'oai  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  dn  sh^pbouM,  -Wtth  k^Md'ttid  pNlper -treiritnient ;  let  them  be  wdl 
&t8tr<i(^«d  in  Che  «ie*bf  Yhe'^efll8  wad  tbcntt  asepoise  Ibr  ^wo  hom 
^i^y,  'and  'th€^  ^«^1  'bte  ^ound,  'after  ^ehe  moDtfas*  traininey  fit,  and 
able  to  "serve  in  %fae  •EU)yal  WN/r^,  <ftr  tbe  vierdim tiMid  ooaetaig  tnadc^ 
and  would  be  readily  received  by  master  mariners.  <By  thoM  tacans 
Arcfy  woiildliafe  atoUch  befSer'eppoitanky  of  beoonnag  independent 
shU  eaU-nSMg  lAi  faMt^st  IWing,  Chan  ty  atty  loifaer. 

fte  'Sailor  finds  a%ome  in  e^tfi^  tetninti^  lod  clMee,  and  nader 
every  fl^.  There  is  no  calling  that  can  possibly  be  given  to  boys 
W7th  greater  a4vatitag« ;  <nOBe  ito  «aMl^  obtained,  and  wish  fhe 
addition  of  some  other  useful  trade  or  caUine,  these  unfortunateilads 
ita^y  ^eobttie  izsc^ufl  mei)D%er6<of  sooioly  «t  tome,  or,  as  fnaignairts, 
ihey  WdtrHlyeckyMe  vKliMdi^'awqeiiiittoasrtooar  ooloniee,  iiDstead^of 
b^gittMrfced  dowti'by'tbe  f^Aioe  «id«tiierB,  :as<maagr«vetttated'te 
be  'At  the  pn^sevft  MiomoMt. 

'W^ftn  lyoys'leave  the  R»(bnbiftemrlSehools,«s^oeaulBBrs,  aaikntw 
er  labbtirers  v^,  >ihtey  ^iS7  piNrtiably -haw  gnMt  difficulty  in  ^ohlahi*' 
ing  immediate  employment,  ^en  <tn  die  parish  whene  -eh^  met 
known — a  village  may  support  two  or  thrcie  sboemakeris  and  the 
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same  number  of  tailora^then  manj  are  sent  adrifl,  and  may  terf 
possibly  be  tempted  to  return  to  tbat  high  road  of  crime  for  sabsist^ 
ence,  from  which  it  had  been  fondly  hoped  the  Beformatory  Sdbool 
had  elFectually  withdrawn  them  ;  or.  it  may  be,  that,  taking  a  more 
favourable  view  of  the  case,  they  may  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
'  parish  work-houses  for  relief,  where,  be  it  obserred,  seamen  are 
never  burthensome. 

"  But  there  is  a  continual  demand  for  sailors,  while  acrreat  number 
of  boys  would  prefer  that  calling  to  any  other.  Had  any  of  the 
tlcket-of*leave  men  been  brought  up  to  tne  sea,  they  would  no  doubt 
most  willingly  have  gone  from  port  to  port,  and,  though  pcnnilesi, 
could  have  worked  a  passage— as  such  a  privilege  is  seldom  if  ever 
refused  bv  one  sailor  to  another — and  thus  obtained  a  livdthood, 
instead  of  being  driven  to  those  hardships  and  crimes  as  described 
by  them  at  the  meeting  called  by  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew. 

In  most  seaport  towns  there  are  a  very  great  number  of  poor 
unfortunate  boys,  who  have  neither  home  nor  friends  to  advise  or 
protect  them,  and,  having  no  knowledge  of  marine  pursuits,  cannot 
get  a  vessel ;  for  this  reason  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  admiesiaB 
to  the  Ship  School  should  not  be  confined  to  convicted  children 
alone,  but  extended  to  such  destitute  boys  as  may  be  desiroas  to 
learn  the  maritime  art.  It  is  notorious  that  if  a  boy  run  away  from 
an  inland  town,  he  immediately  seeks  the  seaport  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  vessel  ;  on  hb  arrival,  having  none  to  recommend  him, 
he  fails  in  his  object,  falls  a  prey  to  hunger,  and  then  to  theft.  I 
have  known  of  many  who  have  been  so  situated,  and  of  others,  who 
by  stowine  themselves  away  in  outward-bound  vessels,  or  bv  the 
means  of  friends,  have  been  more  fortunate,  but  never  knew 
one  who  afterwards  came  to  crime  or  want ;  on  the  contrary,  m 
several  instances  they  have  not  only  done  well  for  themselves,  but 
have  been  enabled  to  g^ve  assistance  to  their  parents  when  needed. 

The  Government  and  country  would  realise  great  saving  bv  the 
adoption  of  the  Ship  Schools,  when  compared  with  the  expenditure 
attending  apprehensions,  conviction  upon  conviction,  &&,  and  after- 
wards sendmg  the  convict  upon  the  world  ten  times  deeper  stained 
in  guilt,  deprived  of  every  means  of  supporting  his  existence  except 
by  dishonest  practices. 

Having  been  a  public  officer  for  twenty-five  years,  a  large  number 
of  thieves,  guilty  of  almost  ererj  crime,  have,  during  that  period, 
been  apprehended  by  me  ;  yet  of  this  number  not  more  than  three 
or  four  were  sailors." 

The  letter  then  gives  some  statistics  on  this  question,  and  goes  on 
to  say : 

This  report  shows  very  much  in  favour  of  training  boys  to  the 
seas  ;  and  more  particuUurly  so  when  taken  into  consideration  that 
some  of  these  prisoners  may  have  described  themselves  as  mariners, 
although  merely  boatmen — a  class  of  men  very  numerous  in  Bristol. 
One  of  the  old  Government  hulks  would  be  well  suited  for  the 
purposes  of  the  school,  which  could  be  managed  principally  by 
pensioners  under  the  direction  of  a  small  committee,  and  conducted 
on  total  abstinence  principles. 
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^  It  is  distressing  to  witness  the  number  of  unfortunate  lads  wander- 
'^tkg  about  the  quays  of  Bristol  during  the  winter  months,  in  a  state 
1>ordering  on  starvation,  without  .shoe  or  stocking,  or  rags  sufficient 
'Co  cover  them  ;  seeking  shelter  under  some  warehouse  doorway,  or 
liuddled  together  on  the  lee  side  of  a  building,  while  waiting  their 
opportunity  to  pilfer  any  article  whereby  they  miy  be  enabled  to 
appease  the  cravmgs  of  hunger.  They  know  no  other  way  to  prolong 
tneir  miserable  existence,  and  if  apprehended  and  convicted,  the 
shelter  of  the  prison  is  preferable  to  the  open  shed  by  day  and  the 
Kmekiln  by  nignt.  is  it  not  here,  then,  that  the  work  of  reformation 
should  begin,  not  by  an  imposition  of  the  silent  system,  but  rather 
by  teaching  the  boy  how  he  may  live  honestly,  and  furnishing  him 
'With  the  means  of  leaving  his  old  haunts  of  vice  and  misery  ?  Other 
nations  have  made  convict  labour  profitable,  but  in  this  country  the 
experiment  has  not  been  tried. 

The  idea  of  ship  Reformatorv  Schools  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has 
been  acted  on  in  Ibiverpool.  Mr.  James  Brougham  has  communi- 
cated a  letter  to  the  National  Reformatorv  Union,  in  which  he  states, 
**Mr.  Watkins  appears  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in  Liverpool 
such  an  establibhment  already  exists  in  the  School  Frigate  "  Akbar,'* 
certified  as  a  Reformatory  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  17  &  18 
Vic.  c.  86.'* 

As  one  of  the  secretaries  of  that  institution,  I  would  wish,  through 
your  Journal,  to  give  such  of  your  readers  as  are  interested  in  these 
matters  some  information  as  to  the  progress  we  have  already  made 
in  oar  Reformatory  School  Ship. 

In  July  last  the  Lords  of  the  Admirality  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Liverpool  Juvenile  Reformatory  Association  the  Akbar  Hulk 
until  she  should  again  be  required  for  her  Majesty *s  service.  The 
committee  immediately  proceeded  to  have  her  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  boys,  and  also  had  her  rigged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  them  thoroughly  to  teach  the  boys  their  duties  as  seamen ; 
and  in  all  our  arrangements  the  man-of-war  system  and  discipline, 
mocHfied  and  adapted  to  a  School  Ship,  has  as  much  as  possible 
beeu  kept  in  view. 

The  snip  is  moored  in  the  middle  of  the  great  float  at  Birken- 
head*-a  large  sheet  of  water.  Our  staff  consists  of  a  superintendent, 
schoolmaster,  boatswain,  cook,  carpenter,  and  three  seamen.  About 
three  months  ago  the  first  two  boys  were  received  on  board,  and  we 
have  been  gradually  increasing  our  number  until  we  have  now  forty- 
three  boys. 

Our  arrangements  at  present  are  for  152  boys,  who  are  to  be 
divided  into  two  divisions — the  port  and  starboard  watch — each 
watch  being  divided  into  five  subdivisions,  viz : — 

Forecastle,    containing     14    boys. 
Foretopmen  „  14      „ 

Maintopmen  „  14      „ 

Mizentopmen         „  14      ,» 

Afterguard  „  20       „ 

Each  subdivision  has  a  captiun  selected   for  conduct  and  ability 
from  among  the  leading  and  most  trustworthy  boys ;  and  each  sub« 
C 


division  slMp.  qmb^  and  «r«  in«triicte4  aad  cioploj^  in  the  datws 
of  the  ship  toMther,  so  as  to  form  a  separate  uttl#  compai^  or 
£uGuljr  in  itseRl  Their  nautical  exercises  are  r^fing  and  rarfisg 
topsails,  reeving  and  unreeving  rnnolng  gear,  knotting  and  sfiOda^ 
sailmaking»  haaving  the  lead,  rowing  in  the  hoats,  &o.  At  preaeBt 
we  have  one  joll^r  hoat  and  two  outters,  one  pulUog  tea  and  the  other 
eight  oars.  I)aring  their  play^hours  the  boys  have  books  to  read,  s 
mttsic  chias,  mending  olothes>  iiQ,,  and  they  amuse  themselves  vidi 
a  variety  of  games.  It  is  during  these  times  that  new  bojs  begiv 
g^ing  aloft,  and  by  degrees  gain  confidence,  no  boy  being  obliged  to 
go  abft  until  he  lias  perfect  confidence. 

fVom  an  almost  dWly  experience  of  the  working  of  this  School 
Ship,  I  have  a  firm  persuasion  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  criminab ;  an  idea,  however,  seems  to  pre- 
vail in  some  quarters  that  they  may  be  established  and  carried  on  ai 
a  much  leea  cost  than  Land  Reformatories,  Now,  it  will  be  foond 
that  when  a  hulk  has  been  granted>  it  is  a  mere  shell»  and  a  consider* 
able  sum  is  required  to  be  expended  in  fitting  her  up  for  the 
reception  of  boys-^masts.  rigging*  sails*  boats,  &c.,  have  to  be 
provided,  not  only  that  the  boys  may  have  variety  of  occapation,  bm 
to  teach  them  thoroughly  their  duties  as  seamen.  A  large  staff  of 
superintendence  is  also  requisite,  because  of  the  limited  apace  to 
which  a  large  number  of  boys  are  confined,  making  the  friction  on 
board  ship  so  much  greater  than  in  a  farm  school,  where  boys  can 
be  sent  out  into  the  fields  to  work. 

While  there  are  some  difliculties  peculiar  to  itself  in  carrying  on 
such  an  institution,  there  are  also  many  advantages,  especial^  in 
the  vareity  and  nature  of  the  instructions  being  such  as  have  a  great 
interest  and  charm  to  boys.  A  strict  discipline  and  methodic^  ar- 
rangement  are  also  necessary  for  the.  well  being  of  such  an  institution; 
this  may  be  rather  irksome  at  first  to  some  of  the  boys,  but  the  good 
effects  of  it  are  very  speedily  seen*  more  especially  in  those  accus- 
tomed to  a  vagrant  life.  The  boys  all  appear  healthy,  happy,  and 
cheerful ;  they  are  dressed  as  seameuj  in  blue  pilot  trousers,  with 
"  Akbar "  embroidered  on  the  breats  of  their  blue  serge  shirta. 
We  have  boys  on  board  from  di0brent  parts  of  the  country ;  aad 
our  wish  is  to  make  an  exchange  of  Liverpool  boys  with  as  many 
other  Reformatories  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  we  cao 
too  many  boys  from  the  same  locality  getting  together  s  and  we  bare 
a  very  confident  hope  that  we  shall  shortly  turn  out  some  very 
valuable,  honest,  and  efficient  seamen. 

Other  letters  have  been  oommunicated  to  the  National  Reformatory 
Union  on  this  interesting  subject,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in 
The  Law  Amendment  Jaumgip  Now  the  qoestion  is  furly  mooted,  and 
is  drawing  the  consideration  of  practical  philanthropists,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  issue  into  useful  results. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  London  on  the  £9th  of  Maj,  tt 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Amendment  of  the 
Law,  Lord  Lovaine  in  the  Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
iDg  an  address  to  M.  Demetz  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
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^igland.  The  meeting  was  not  a  formal  one,  a3  the  health 
of  the  noble-hearted  Frenchman  was  too  delicate  to  permit  bis 
joining  in  any  very  fatiguing  business,  but  he  attended^ 
«QGompanied  by  M.  Paul  Yerdier^  and  was  most  warmly 
i^oceived.  In  reply  to  a  series  of  qoestions,  M.  Demetz  gave 
the  resalts  of  his  experience  in  the  management  of  Mettray, 
and  entered  at  some  length  into  the  consideration  of  the 
topiesy  Teachers,  Schools,  Patronage  Societies,  and  Panish- 
tuents.  On  the  latter  topic  M.  Demets's  opinion  may  be 
flhortlv  expressed  in  these  words,  Many  Bewards  Make  Few 
Punishments. 

It  was  most  satisfactory  to  see  persons  of  all  religions 
present  at  this  meeting ;  it  was  open  to  all ;  one  of  the  chief 
roles  of  the  National  Reformatory  Union,  (the  promoters  of 
the  meeting)  being,  that  all  creeds  may  join  in  the  work  of 
Reformation.  Indeed  to  contend  for  any  other  principle  is 
simply  nonsense^  when  Roman  Catholics  and  Unitarians  are 
amongst  the  most  lealous  and  successful  advocates  of  the 
princiuie  of  Reformation*  It  is  to  judge  not  by  our  own 
light,  but  by  our  own  twilight ;  it  is  to  adopt  the  Christianity 
of  the  Sunday  School  scholar  who  thought  that  the  happiness 
of  Heaven  would  consist  in  *^  singin*  the  praises  of  the  Lord, 
an^  lookin'  at  the  bad  ^ans  &burnin\"  It  e^^poses  a  Society 
to  the  absurdity  of  asking  a  Jew  Lord  Mayor  to  preside  at  a 
meeting  to  collect  funds  for  Schools,  of  which  funds  his 
School,  were  he  to  found  one,  eoold  not  claim  one  farthing ;  a 
piece  of  folly  which,  by  a  sKght  change,  Tennyson's  lines 
aptly  describe-*- 

^  But  the  jingling  of  the  gninea  helps  the  hurt  lUligum  feelt. 
And  the  godiy  do  bat  murmor,  ftoarling  at  eaah  pther's  heels." 

We  beg  attention  to  the  following  letter  :~ 

TO   THE   EDITOft   OF   TSff   rBILAIYT^ROPIflT* 

My  Dbab  Sib,^I  ean  hardly  wonder  that  some  persons  who 
have  looked-P^only  very  superficially — at  the  Question  between  the 
two  Reformatory  Unions,  should  be  hastily  disposed  to  take  it  for 
granted,  that  as  we  objected  to  the  introduction  of  the  words,  *•  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,*'  we  might  also  object  to  the  fact 
of  teacfing  them. 

Yet  surely,  aay  people  who  remain  long  in  this  error  must  be  very 
determined  to  refuse  all  evidence  contrary  to  their  first  impressions. 
So  far  as  I  remember,  even  amongst  all  of  us  who  were  driven  to 
opposing  the   words^  there  was   hardly   one  who  did  not|  at  the 
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very  time,  miunUin  that  the  teaching  of  religion,  as  haMi  apoa  a 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  must  be  the  fomidatioa  oC  aU 
true  reformation. 

So  far  there  was»  in  fact,  no  difference  of  opinion  between  as. 
Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  we  separate  ?  Simplj  becsaae, 
though  there  was  m  reality  no  questions  om  the  teaching'  of  t^ 
Scripture,  there  was  a  question  whether  we  should  aid  the  Boman 
Catholics  in  their  endeavours  to  reform  the  erring  of  their  own 
persuasion. 

Many  of  us  thought  that  it  would  be  right  to  aid  their  endemroiin» 
others  thought  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  so.  The  words  npoo  wbicfa 
the  division  took  place  were  believed  to  be  introduced  for  the  par- 
pose  of  excluding  Boman  Catholics ;  and,  after  much  discasaon, 
one  of  the  committee,  who  had  framed  the  rules,  fairly  allowed  that 
they  had  been  introduced  for  that  purpose. 

Ask  me  not  why  a  resolution  **  that  the  Holy  Scriptares  should 
be  taugbt>"  should  offend  or  exclude  any  Christian.  That  is  wi 
affair  of  mine.  Suffice  it  that  the  proneness  of  man  to  take  o^fese^ 
and  quarrel  with  his  neighbour,  has  somehow  converted  these  word-« 
into  a  party  watchword,  and  a  lapis  offensiotus. 

Now,  had  the  question  been,  "  whether  in  each  school  the  mana- 

fers  and  masters  should  teach  the  Bible  to  the  best  of  their  ability,** 
will  venture  to  say,  not  only  that  every  one  would  have  nnreed, 
but  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  manager  of  our  English  Kefor- 
matory  Schools,  then  present  or  absent,  would  have  accepted  the 
charge  of  a  school  on  any  other  terms.  1  believe  that  I  am  toler- 
ably intimately  acquainted  with  nearlv  all  who  did  vote  or  (a  ftr 
larger  number)  who  would  have  voted  with  us  on  that  occasion ; 
and  I  think  I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  not  one  of  them  would  hafe 
accepted  the  charge  of  any  school  in  which  the  Biole  was  not 
taught. 

It  was  only  to  the  use  of  the  words,  €U  a  party  watchword  (sup- 
posed to  be  so  by  several  of  us,  and  honestly  admitted  to  be  so  used 
by  one  of  those  who  drew  up  the  rule),  that  any  objection  was  made; 
and  though,  perhaps,  it  was  hardly  ouite  fair  to  frame  the  resolution 
in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  us  to  object  to  what  would  pnma  foot 
appear  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  of  the  highest  importance ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  thankful  for  the  candid  allow- 
ance that  the  question  really  at  issue  was,  whether  we  ahould  or 
should  not  afford  help  to  Boman  Catholics  endeavouring  to  reform 
the  criminal  children  of  their  own  Church. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

T.  B.  LI.  BAKER. 

ffardwicke'Court,  Olottcester^ 

Apnl26,  ia56. 
Patronage  Socieiies  are  now  very  well  known  to  all  readers 
of  our  Becords,  bat  we  think  it  right  to  insert  here  some 
portion  ot  the  report  of  the  meeting  held  in  Birmingham  last 
April,  to  form  a  local  establishment  for  the  relief  and  emploj- 
ineut  of  Discharged  Criminals : — 
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The  Recorder  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.     One  fact,  he 
said,  gave  at  the  outset  a  hope  of  stability  and  an  expectation  of 
ultimate  success.     Thepromoters  of  the  plan  were  the  three  principal 
officers  of  the  Gaol.     This  fact  of  itself  would  be  an  answer  by  an- 
ticipation to  all  fears  that  the  ex-prisoners  would  be  treated  in  a 
spirit  of  romantic  sentiment,  or  that  extravagant  expectations  would 
be  entertained  as  to  their  future  well  doing.     To  the  Governor,  the 
Chaplain,  and  the  Surgeon,  Jhe  prisoner  must  be  thoroughly  known. 
They  look  upon  him  as  he  is,  appreciating  him  at  his  just  value, 
'irliatever  that  may  be.     They  know  that  his  reformation  is  a  work 
of  labour  and  of  difficulty  ;  they  know  that  to  retain  him  when  at 
liberty  in  the  good  resolutions  which  he  may  have  formed  while  in 
confinement,  is  a  work  of  even  greater  difficulty,  but  they  know  also 
that  though  difficult  it  is  not  in  the  majority  of  instances  impossible. 
[Hear.]     Bo  that  while  on  the  one  hand  they  are  protected  by  their 
experience  from  over  sanguine  expectations,  on  the  other  hand  they 
are  preserved  from  the  worse  danger  of  falling  into  scepticism  as  t6 
the  possibility  of  criminals  becomme  permanently  reformed,  a  pre- 
judice which  has  for  so  many  years  impeded  those  Christian  labours 
which  cannot  be  omitted  without  neglecting  one  of  the  most  impera- 
tive duties  enjoined  by  the  founder  of  our  religion.     We  have  bce'i 
receiving  some  humiliating  but  most  wholesome  lessons.     We  have 
been  awakening  to  the  truth  that  we  are  not  quite  so  superior  in 
every  particular  to  all  the  world  as  we  had  fondly  imagined.   Whether 
we  look  upon  ourselves  as  warriors,  manufacturers,  or  philanthropists, 
we  find  that  we  have  not  monopolised  all  the  virtue  and  sagacity  of 
mankind,  and  imprisoned  it  within  the  narrow  limits  of  our  island. 
What  we  are  met  this  evening  to  establish  has  been  long  in  operation 
in  many  other  countries^  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.    As  re- 
ards  the  working  of  these  establishments^  the  results,  so  far  as  he 
ad  been  enabled  to  acquaint  himself  with  them,   were  encouraging 
in  the  very  highest  degree.     It  was  a  natural  objection  to  arise  in 
the  mind  of  any  thoughtful  person,Jhaving  no  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  class  whose  interests  they  were  contemplating,  that  what- 
ever advantages  the  benevolent  furnished  to  the  discharged  prisoner 
would  operate,  if  not  as  an  incentive  to  crime,  at  all  events  to  weaken 
the  deterrent  force  of  example.     But  those  who,  like  the  valuable 
officers  to  whom  the  meeting  owed  the  proposal  to  establish  the  In- 
stitution* were  practically  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  modes  of 
thought  prevalent  among  the  criminal  class,  knew  perfectly  well  that 
they  were  the  creatures  of  impulse  :  and  these  gentlemen  would  smile 
at  the  notion  of  the  prisoners  having  taken  up  crime  on  a  calculation 
of  profit  and  loss.    The  criminal  knows  just  as  well  as  we  do,  that 
criminal  courses  must  ultimately  bring  him  into  a  state  of  miserV, 
which,  if  he  could  feel  that  he  would  to  a  certainty  be  plunged  into 
it  immediately  on  committing  an  offence,  might  have  a  strongly  de- 
terrent effect  upon  him,  but  that  suffering  being  in  the  future,  and 
uncertain  as  to  its  date,  although  certain  enough  to  fall  upon  him 
sooner  or  later,  the  terror  of  punishment  produces  little  impression 
on  his  frivolous  and  unreflecting  mind,  and  that  little  quickly  passes 
away.     We  must  all  plead  guilty  to  giving  the  present  moment  and 
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the  preaeDt  life  too  much  weight  in  the  govemment  of  bar  •gtinai, 
but  the  criminal  is  emphaticafl/  the  slave  of  his  imme^yaie  detfts, 
and  his  future  lot  no  more  troubles  him  than  if  it  were  tlM  lot  cf 
another  individual.  And  hence  it  was  that  he>  (the  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
appeal  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  to  those  who  thoroaffuf 
knew  the  criminal  <das8,  to  support  him  in  pronouneiD^  faUaciooiiJl 
arguments,  however  plausible,  which  had  been  directed  to  show 
that  amelioration  in  tne  condition  of  a  criminal  which  be  ret^tt 
through  his  endeavours  to  amend  his  condoct»  have  had  the  irffcct 
of  inducing  men,  womea,  or  even  children*  to  beopme  crnaiaali 
themselves.  If  there  were  anv  exceptions  to  this  role  (and  he  knew 
of  none)  thejr  would  be  found  on  exanunatiou  to  be  onlj  Miiral 
exceptions,  and  to  be  caused  bv  somejrreat  error  in  the  applicalidD 
of  ttie  bounty  of  the  bmevolent.  Doubtless  mischief  would  be 
wrought  by  pampering  the  appetites  of  crinuoalsy  or  hv  any  otW 
ill  Gonsiderea  indulgence  of  their  failinge.  But  the  practical  iMoat 
of  the  Gaol  were  not  likely  to  commit  sueh  a  mistake.  And  aftc 
all,  though  he  had  spoken  of  bounty,  the  principal  requiaites  for 
success  must  not  be  sought  in  extensive  pecuniai7  means.  It  via 
kindness  under  the  guidimce  of  sobei'  sense,  but  nevertheless  erdent 
and  unclouded,  which  was  the  first  want  of  the  outcast — that 
Christian  superintendence  which  may  lead  the  poor  creature  to  hA 
that  he  has  some  friend  to  whom  he  can  look  up  with  respect  afid 

S'atitude,  that  some  one  whose  eneouragement  is  a  fayour  aaJ  a 
essing  cares  for  him,  will  be  made  happy  by  bis  welfare,  a&d  will 
suffer  pain  and  mortification  if  he  should  relapse  into  crime.    Here 
then  tne  wanderer  would  find  a  guide,  here  he  may  aak  advice, 
which  will  not  be  given  in  pride,  or  in  that  species  of  condescensleft 
which  is  obIj^  pride  under  a  ma^  easily  penetrated.    On  the  con- 
trary, his  friend  will  speak  with  him  as  xellow  man  to  fellow  man, 
as  Christian  to  Christian,  as  unner  to  sinner.    But  the  aid  wUl  net 
be  confined  to  words ;  if  it  were,  indeed  tihe  criminal  who  by  «^ 
perience  of  his  former  associates  and  by  the  lessons  of  his  yoiuh  is 
suspicious,  would  believe  he  was  the  object  of  nothing  more  thsai 
lip-sympathy  and  ostentatious  professions.    Nevertheless,  the  aid 
afforded  must  as  little  as  possible  consist  in  furnishing  him  with 
money  or  money's  worth.    It  should  mainly  consist  in  takii^  puns 
to  find  the  prisoner  a  home  and  honest  employment,  thus  bnngii^ 
him  back  to  his  place  in  society,  and  giving  him  another  chance  of 
enrolling  himselr  amone  the  honest  portion  of  mankind*    He  would 
now,  he  said,  call  their  attention  to  what  had  been  done  on  ths 
continent.     The  French  had  many  years  ago  founded  Institntioiis 
similar  in  their  objects  to  that  which  this  meeting  was  assembled  to 
establish.     These  they  call  Societes  de  Patronage,  which  were  now 
in  action  all  over  France,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  more  espedalh 
in  Paris,  whence  they  haa  their  origin.    He  was  enabled  by  oersonai 
examination,  bv  reading  reports  of  these  institutions,  ana  by  the 
information  he  nad  obtamed  from  his  friend  M.  0emetx,  to  assure 
himself  that  the  results  were  highly  satisfactorjr.    During  a  tour  in 
Italy  which  he  made  four  years  ago,  he  found  sunilar  Institutions  in 
Florence  and  other  parts  of  Tuscany.    They  were  working  well  and 
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^were  giving  perfect  sattsfaotion  to  those  who  employed  their  time 
4Uid  monej  m  establishing  them.  He  had  obtained  documentary 
^▼Idience  of  their  success,  and  he  had  also  been  favoured  with  a 
personal  interview  with  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Tuscan  Govern- 
nieiity  who  was  at  the  head  of  these  SocietieSi  which  are  nevertheless 
▼olvintary  Institutions. 

Ia  Bavaria,  the  whole  kingdom  is  reticulated,  so  to  speak,  with 

Patronage  Societies ;  a  principal  establishment  in  each  province,  with 

sttb-societies  in  each  district.    By  the  Bavarian  law,  every  prisoner 

is  sent  on  his  discharge  (not  simply  directed  to  go,  but  conveyed,  as 

it  mere)  to  his  parish,  which  takes  charge  of  him  until  the  Societies 

can  find  him  employment.    In  cases  where  the  Directors  think  that 

fturther  probation  is  desirable,  the  ex-prisoner  is  sent  to  a  Refuge 

for  a  time  by  way  of  fitting  him  more  completely  for  being  placed 

out  to  work.    The  meeting  might  rely  on  this  information,  as  he 

obtained  it  through  Sir  John  Milbanke,  our  envoy  at  Mnnioh,  who 

^pras  so  kind  as  to  transmit  the  Recorder's  questions  on  the  subject 

to  the  Bavarian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  a  request  that  he 

'  ^PTOuld  obtain  answers,  by  which  means  much  valuable  information 

connected  with  the  prisons  of  Bavaria  came  into  the  Recorder's  pos- 

session.     It  was  to  be  observed  that  in  every  case  of  success  the 

voluntary  principle  was  adopted,  and  very  sedulously  observed,  even 

under  despotic  goverrments.    And  as  regarded  the  United  States 

of  America,  the  voluntary  principle  was,  as  might  be  expected,  in 

flourishing  action,  with  results  corresponding  to  the  hopes  of  those 

who  were  cognizant  of  its  marvellous  efilcacy.     In  all  the  countries 

to  which  he  had  referred,  those  two  things,  the  roluntary  principle, 

and  success,  were  found  co- existent*     But  in  Austria,  where  such 

societies  had  been  established  by  the  government,  success    was 

wanting,  and  the  same  government  which  had  set  them  up^  found 

itself  obliged  to  let  them  fail.    (Hear.)    In  our  own  country,  we 

have  not  hitherto  done  mucl)  j  but  a  most  valuable  commencement 

was  made  many  years  ago.    The  society  to  which  he  referred  was 

established  by  Mrs.  Fry,  and  its  operation,  he  believed,  was  limited 

to  female  prisoners,  and  to  those  Who  had  been  committed  to  New- 

gfate.    From  his  own  experience  he  could  testify  to  the  value  of 

their  labours.    Nineteen  years  tigo,  the  society  recommended  to  his 

service,  as  nursd,  a  young  woman  who  had  been  convicted  of  a  serious 

theft.     His    «ife  made     very    careful     enquiry    respecting     h^ 

conduct,  both  before  and  after  her  office ;  and  they  paused  for 

some  time  before  they  ventured  on  the  step  of  taking  her  into  their 

household.     But  eventually  she  was  not  only  received,  but  an  infant, 

in  very  deli<iate  health,  was  committed  to  her  care,  bv  day  and  by 

night.     It  was  thought  necessary  to  place  her  under  somewhat 

severe  restrictions,  to  which  she  submitted  without  a  murmur.    He 

was  able  to  state  that  the  experiment  was  quite  successful.     A  more 

tender  and  watchful  nurse,  or  a  more  faithful  domestic,  it  had  never 

been  his  fortune  to  engage.    The  meeting  would  be  glad  to  learn, 

that^  after  a  long  probation,  she  rejoined  her  husband,  and  although 

the  Recorder's  family  remained  in  communication  with  her  for  years, 

they  had  no  reason  even  to  suspect  that  she  forfeited,  or  deserved  to 
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forfeit,  the  position  which  ahe  had  thuA  regained.    (Hear  )     l^milar 
souieties  had  been  formed  at  Bath  and  Worcester,  both  of  which  he 
believed  had  been  productive  of  great  good«  although  be  eosld  not 
speak  of  them  with  particularity ;  and  there  were  otber  aaaodatioBi 
with  which,  however^  he  was  too  slightly  acouunted  to  be  abk  t» 
speak  at  all.    Referring  to  the  suggestion  which  had  fallea  from  the 
Mayor^  that  their  operations  should  be  at  first  withdrawn  firom  the 
public  eve,  the  Recorder  said  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  make 
even  a   beginning  without  the  aid  of  the  press,  as  not  only  wobU 
they  require  the  public  sympathy  to  obtun  the  requisite  fbndSy^-ftr 
some  money  they  should  want*  though  not  so  much  as  At  first  agkt 
appear  necessary  ;  but  they  must  impress  the  minds^  and  awaken  the 
kmd  feelings  of  employers,  or  they  would  be  unable  to  obtain  plaeei 
for  their  wards.    And  in  addition  to  the  consent  of  eoiployen^  it 
would  be  necessary  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  workiiig  men,  wh» 
very  naturally  felt  disinclined  to  admit  the  discharged  prisoner  iaio 
their  body.     Some  had  thought  this  objection  insuperable^  but  he 
who  for  seventeen  years  had  witnessed,  not  widiout  admiration,  the 
willingness  of  that  class  to  receive  back  prisoners  who  bad  wrowed 
them  into  their  houses,  when  he,  (the  Recorder,)  felt  himself  able 
to  remit  the  punishment  which  the  convict  had  incurred*  and  conM 
deliver  him  up  to  these  kind  hearted  persons,  had  no  such  fean. 
If  injured  parties  showed  so  much  of  charity  and  longsuffieriog,  be 
could  not  believe  that  the  body  of  which  they  were  members  would 
refuse  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  a  fallen  brother,  on  that  reasonable 
assurance,  which  would  be  given  to  them  ;  that  extreme  care  would 
be  taken  to  guard  against  the  privilege  being  abused  which  they  were 
asked  to  concede  to  him.     He  desired  to  take  this  opportonity  ol 
impressing  on  every  one  who  might  read  the  proceeoings  of  the 
evening,  that  those  whose  pecuniary  means  did  not  admit  of  their 
joining  the  society,  might  nevertheless  be  of  essential  utility  by  com- 
municating  with  the  agent  who  would  be  employed,  as  to  oppor- 
tunities for  setting  the  prisoners  to  woirk ;  and  he  would  add,  that 
the  humblest  and  the  poorest  honest  man  or  woman,  had  in  that 
honesty^  and  the  character  which  it  gave  to  them,  a  treasure  whick 
enabled  them   to  confer  a  precious  boon  upon  the  outcast.     Th^ 
could  give  him  kind  words  of  consolation  and  advice.     They  might 
let  him  feel  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  he  had  a  frieod,  who 
would  not  scorn  or  reproach  him,  and  yet  who  would  not  lead  him 
into  temptation,  but  as  far  as  possible  protect  him  from  it.    The 
Recorder  then  adverted  to  the  eminent  services  of  Thomas  Wright, 
of  Manchester.     This  exemplary  man  was  the  father  of  a  very  Urge 
family  of  children  ;  the  Recorder  was  afriud  to  mention  the  numb^. 
Ke  had  heard  it  amounted  to  nineteen.     His  circumstances  in  hfs 
were  far  from  opulent.     He  was  the  foreman  of  a  foundry.     Many 
Years  ago  he  was  led  to  visit  the  prison  at  Sal  ford,  the  adjoinii^ 
borough.      Sunday  bein^^  his   day  of  leisure,  was  the  time  chosen, 
and  without  neglecting  bis  own  religious  duties,  or  the  care  of  bis 
family^  he  spent  hours  every  Sunday  with  the  captives.     He  thus 
acauired  au  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  of  each  prisoner; 
and  on  their  discharge,  he  exerted  himself  with  untiring  energy^  and 
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mith  eminent  eucceMy  to  obtain  places  of  work  for  such  as  he  con. 
sidered  hopefttl.  Sometimes  he  was  obliged  to  become  surety 
for  the  gcKid  conduct  of  his  prote^^  ;  but  be  represents  himself  to 
have  lost  but  little  money  by  incurring  Uiis  obligation.  The 
number  of  his  fellow  creatures,  whom  he  has  permanently  rescued, 
amounts  to  several  hundreds*  [Hear.]  The  people  of  Manchester^ 
wealthy  and  generous^  have  raised  a  sum  adeouate  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  good  man  for  the  remainaer  of  his  life,  and  have 
withdrawn  him  from  the  foundry,  thus  bestowing  upon  him  the  most 
acceptable  reward  they  could  have  offered — the  power  of  devoting 
his  whole  time  to  his  noble  mission. 

The  Recorder  bpoke  also  of  Sarah  Martin,  the  poor  dress  maker 
of  Yarmouth,  who  began  her  labours  early  in  the  present  century. 
Feeling  a  strong  desire  to  be  of  use  to  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol  of 
her  native  town,  she  was  urgent  in  her  entreaties  to  be  admitted  to 
tbenu  But  so  little  was  this  form  of  charity  understood  or  appreci- 
ated, and  so  obscure  was  her  social  position,  that  it  was  not  until 
after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  period  that  she  accomplished  her 
object  of  bemg  permitted  to  enter  the  eaoL  She,  like  Thomas  Wright, 

Sive  up  her  Sundavs  to  the  task  of  teacning  and  exhorting  the  inmates. 
V  great  self  denial,  she  mani^ed  so  to  eke  out  the  little  pittance  earn- 
ed by  her  labours  as,  after  fulfilling  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  wants 
of  her  grandmother,  to  be  able  to  pass  a  whole  week  day  in  addition 
to  the  Sunday  with  the  prisoners.  Like  Mr.  Wright,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent,  she  employed  herself  in  obtaining  occupation  for 
the  discharged.  Her  strong  and  pure  spirit  was  lodged  in  a  frail 
tenement,  and  the  middle  of  fife  was  scarcely  reached  before  she  died, 
worn  out  with  her  Ikbor  of  love.     (Hear.) 

Mr.  Joseph  Sturge  seconded  the  motion.  He  could  appeal,  he 
said,  to  the  experience  of  gentlemen  in  that  room,  that  many  of 
those  who  broke  the  laws  of  their  country  were  more  to  be  pitied 
than  condemned.  [Hear.]  How  many  of  those  he  addressed  could 
dare  to  say  that  if  the^  had  been  placed  in  similar  circumstances, 
they  would  not  have  given  way  to  temptation  ?  He  believed  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  money.  The  chief  difficulty  would 
be  to  find  persons  who  would  be  willing  to  do  as  the  Recorder  had 
done—trust  a  convicted  thief  with  the  care  of  either  child  or 
property. 

A  motion  enlarging  the  committee  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Barlow, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Ratclivve,  and  supported  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burt. 
The  latter  remarked,  that  he  could  not  have  sustained  the  moral 
presiiure  of  acting  as  chaplain,  and  seeing  men,  women  and  children, 
turned  adrift  into  the  town,  from  the  gaol,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
hope  of  seeing  steps  taken  for  establishing  a  permanent  system  of 
relief.  The  plan  which  he  ventured  to  recommend  was  not  to 
establish  a  large  institution  for  all  the  prisoners  requiring  assistance, 
but  to  engage  single  lodgines  for  them  in  the  cottages  of  poor  per- 
sons  of  good  character.  If  it  was  found  necessary,  a  few  small 
houses  might  be  rented,  and  re-let  to  respectable  tenants,  who  would 
receive  the  parties  sent  to  them.  The  prisoner  might  in  some  cases 
be  allowed  to  occupy  the  lodgings  without  payment  for  a  few  days, 
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while  he  sought  for  employment;  Imt  as  soon  «s  be  nroeurcd  ^vtk, 
he  would  be  required  to  pay  a  fair  rent.  Upon  ttito  pkn  thve 
would  he  as  little  deflation  as  possible  ftom  the  aeeustiMBed  sodil 
condition  of  the  persons  relietied;  and  he  believed  it  to  be  a  afe 
rnle^  in  all  oharitable  efforts,  that  the  leSs  we  depart  from  the 
ordinarr  arrangements  of  society*  the  greater  amount  of  goed  wt 
aecomplish.  He  wonld  not  hold  Out  the  hope  of  doings  tmieli  by  the 
proposed  measure,  but  he  had  no  doubt  thlit  sotoe  lifUe  night  he 
done,  and  howevef  little  we  can  effect^  it  was  our  dstj  td  do  whst 
we  can.  He  felt  that  to  teach  a  man  religion  in  prison*  and  to  tail 
him  to  he  honest,  and  then  to  send  him  out  into  the  world  vaAm 
ch^cumstances  in  which  it  was  morally  impossible  for  him  to  oara  to 
honest  livelihood,  was  mocking^  him. 

The  Belvidere  Gresoent  Reformatory  and  Bagged  Factoiy, 
managed  by  Mr.  Driver,  has  been  frequently  referred  to  io 
thid  BevikW^  and  a  friend  who  visited  it  the  day  after  the 
Bejoicings  for  Peace,  thus  writes  to  us  of  it : — 

London,  June  2md,  IBM* 
I  visited  Mr.  Driver's  Reformatory  on  Friday,  and  fbnod  H,  and 
him,  all  I  had  expected.  He  has  now  twenty  hoys  at  work^  txaMbf 
paper  boxes  for  the  various  shops  who  use  these  articlee,  and  U 
sells  about  fifty  ponnds  worth  per  month.  He  is  a  most  hMig^heed- 
ed,  energetic  man,  and  pounces  on  his  work  and  does  it^  aad  in  all 
he  is  more  than  aided  by  his  wife* 

*'  I  am  sometimes  here  for  hours,  alone  with  the  boys,"  said  At, 
*'  and  we  get  along  quite  well.  I  have  seldom  to  punish  tfaem,  and 
my  chief  terror  for  them  is  sending  some  body,  very  bad,  t^  bed." 

Fancy  a  quiet  mannered,  yoongi  and  sliffbily  forae^i 
woman,  managing  twenty  City  Arabs,  the  hall  door  bcjog  on 
the  latch,  and  the  whole  world  of  St.  Giles's  or  the  New  Cat 
within  musket  shot. 

«*  But,**  she  added,  «*  they  are  very  fond  of  my  baby,|snd  I  think 
he  gives  me  some  power  over  them.  I  sometimes  have  to  wash  hit 
face  six  times  in  the  day,  they  kiss  him  so ;  and  if  they  get  him  at 
meals  time  they  try  to  make  him  taste  what  they  have  before  then, 
aad  occasionally  they  deluge  him  with  coffee,  poor  Utile  chap !" 

<*  How  did  vou  manage  about  the  fire  works  last  night,"  said  I ; 
"  oh !"  she  replied,  '*  we  had  a  large  van,  and  we  went  off  all  throogh 
the  chief  streets ;  I  sat  at  the  door  and  Mr.  Driver  sat  at  the  top  of 
the  van,  and  we  went  everywhere,  and  the  boys  were  as  good  aa  soy 
boys,  any  where  could  be ;  the  oddest  thing  of  all  was  that  one  boj 
slept  all  the  way  from  Hungerford  till  we  got  home  at  one  o'clock." 

ilr.  Driver  shewed  me  the  entire  system  of  works,  but  his  speci- 
mens are  capital,  and  his  management  of  the  boys  wonderfdl ;  he  u 
the  Arnold  of  the  Ragged  School  Managers ;  and  I  had  rather  see  his 
photographs  of  pupils  m  different  phases  of  reformation,  from  th« 
*'  raw  material**  to  the  six  months  boy,  than  any  thing  in  the  Rotal 
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Acadeiay,  Toll  all  oar  friondti  of  all  religiotM,  to  call  on  Mr.  Driver, 
•Dd  no  one,  with  heart,  or  head,  or  taith,  can  leare  the  Beft^e 
without  feeling  poisibly,  smaller,  but  certaii:djr  wiser. 

To  every  word  of  the  above  qaoted  passages  we  fully  sab- 
scribe;  ana  to  Mr.  Driver,  and  the  £ev.  U.  Whitehead,  the 
Beformatory  advocat'es  are  deeply  indebted.  To  our  own 
Prison  and  Workhouse  authorities  we  would  repeat  here  an 
observation  made  to  us  some  short  time  since  by  Mr.  Driver — 
^*  We  have  now  got  a  room  devoted  to  prarer  alone ;  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I  feel  the  usefulness  of  it ;  we  had  to  pray 
in  the  workshops  formerly,  and  there  we  were  praying  in  a 
room  used  for  other  purposes,  and  just  cleared  awi^  for  the 
occasion ;  a  spot  of  paste^  or  a  dab  of  glue,  or  some  mark  of 
the  ordinary  day's  work,  came  before  us  at  prayers,  and  then 
'  we  wandered  away  from  the  work  of  praver  time  to  the  work 
of  work  time,  and  so  half  our  prayer  was  out  mechanical  V  We 
quote  these  observations  for  the  benefit  of  our  Prison  and 
Poor  Law  authorities,  many  of  whom  fancy  that  any  place  is 
good  enough  to  pray  in,  even  though  it  may  be  usually  devoted 
to  the  most  opposite  uses. 

In  the  Thirtty-fourik  Sepori  of  the  In^fectors  Oeneral  on 
ike  General  State  ((f  the  Prisons  of  Ireland^  1855,  and  just 
published,  we  have  the  usual  able  and  lucid  statements  of  the 
conditions  of  the  various  Prisons  under  the  inspection  of 
Messrs.  Connellan  and  Herve^. 

From  these  reports  it  is  plain  that  the  County  authorities 
are  as  stupid  and  absurdly  short-sighted  as  ever ;  that  separ- 
ation is  a  principle  of  slow  growth  in  the  mind  of  the  bucolic 
J.  p. ;  that  any  future  cost  is  to  be  despised  for  a  present 
saving ;  that  Kilkenny  City  gaol  is  a  disgrace,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  to  the  country,  and,  sbortl;^,  the  whole  report  just 
proves  what  Frederic  Hill  has  written,  and  what  we  have 
often  quoted — "  That  most  effectually  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  imprisonment,  and  that  at  the  least  cost  to  the  country, 
and  with  the  nearest  approach  to  justice  in  the  apportionment 
of  the  cost,  it  is  requisite  that  the  whole  power  and  duty  of 
providing  and  regulating  prisons  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Government."  * 

The  suggestions  in  this  Report  are  most  admirable,  and  ex- 
hibit an  amount  of  care  and  close  consideration  on  the  part  of 

*  See  **  Crime,  iU  Amount,  Causes  and  Bemedie8«"-..By  Frederic  Hill* 
Barrister  at  Law,Utc  Inspector  of  Prisons.  London :  Murray,  1863,  p.  366. 
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tlie  Inspctors  General,  most  admirable  and  noiewortbj,  catf- 
ful  as  tbeir  Beports  nsuallj  are. 

These  observations,  shewing  our  satisfaction  at  all  before  us 
as  in  this  Report,  do  not,  however,  appiv  to  the  County  authori- 
ties, particularly  to  that  portion  who  take  upon  themselTei 
the  visiting  the  Bridewells ;  of  these  establishments  there  are 
118,  "exhibiting  for  the  most  part,  defects  of  the  gntesA 
character,  both  material  and  moral/' 

There  is  insufficient  aecomfnodation,  it  being  sometimes  ne- 
cessary to  confine  three  persons  in  one  cell :  oral  commanica- 
tion  between  prisoners  of  each  sex  being  impossible  of  preven- 
tion, and  the  sleeping  rooms  of  one  sex  having  to  be  passed 
through  to  arrive  at  those  of  the  other. 

Want  of  water  and  imperfect  sewerage.  No  water  is  pro- 
curable on  the  premises  of  flfty-five  bridewells;  16  of  the  18 
situated  in  the  county  of  Cork  alone,  being  thus  circumstanced; 
all  these  things  being  opposed  to  the  7  Geo.  IV.,  chap.  74. 

Insufficient  Bedding,  particularly  in  Cork  and  Kerry. 

Want  of  Security,  from  low  and  badly  built  walls — ^26 
Bridewells  at  least  being  reported  as  thus  unsafe. 

Inadequacy  of  Staff.  One  OfiBceror  Keeper  must  guard  the 
Bridewell,  and  he  must  engage  in  no  other  employment  or 
trade  whatsoever,  yet  in  no  less  than  twenty-three  Bridewells, 
the  salaries  range  from  £15  per  annum,  at  the  highest,  to 
£9  4s.  8d.,  a  fraction  above  6d.  per  day  at  the  lowest^  and 
this  low  rate  of  payment  leads  tp  various  abuses  detailed  ia 
the  Brcport. 

Defective  Inspection  is  another  fault  complained  of>  and 
its  many  great  evils  are  pointed  out,  and,  as  we  think,  the  re- 
medy is  indicated,  by  the  Insnectors  General. 

With  regard  to  J  uvenile  Offenders  we  have  the  following 
valuable  tables  and  analyses  in  the  report. 

JUYBNILB    OfFBNDBRB. 

In  our  detailed  tables  under  this  head  are  included  all  ages  up  to 
twenty  years,  but  in  the  subjoined  summaries  we  have  taken  sixteen 
as  the  maximum  age  at  which  an  offender  can  justly  be  styled  a 
juvenile,  more  especially  as  the  ranks  of  the  Blilitia  have  been  largelt 
recruited  from  the  ages  varying  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  amoi^ 
which,  consequently,  military  offences  form  a  large  item  in  the  list 
of  crimes.  We  this  year  drew  up  a  new  form  of  Juvenile  Retom, 
which  enables  us  to  separate  distinctly  the  va^ants  from  the  crimi- 
nals, and  also  gives  a  correct  sub -classification  of  Workhouse  of- 
fences. In  former  years  thtHie  offences,  from  a  misconception  on  the 
part  of  those  who  fHled  up  the  returns,  appear  in  many  cases  to  have 
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been  reckoned  twice  over— first,  amongst  the  larcenies  and  niisde- 
memnoray  and  secondly  as  a  separate  denomination  of  crime ;  and 
therefore  the  number  of  jarenites  in  years  preceding  1855  has  been 
somewhat  overstated :  but^  nevertheless,  although  from  this  cause 
the  real  decrease  is  probabljr  not  so  great  as  the  figures  indicate, 
vet  ft  considerable  and  gratifymg  reduction  has  taken  place.  We 
have  also  muck  amended  the  Keturn  of  Parentage,  to  which  we 
inYite  particular  attention  ;  and  deeming  juvenile  crime  to  he  a  sub- 
ject peculiarly  interesting  at  the  present  moment,  we  have,  for 
facilities  of  reference^  eeparated  the  juvenile  from  the  general  crim- 
inal statistics. 

Offbncss  of  Jdvbnilis  ClA86IFIBZ». 


Oroes 

Gross 

10  Yean 

16  Yean,  and 

Total  Kales 

Total 
Males  ft 

Total 
Males  A 

ftnd  under, 

above  10. 

and  Females. 

Females 
in  1865. 

Females 
in  1854. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Felons         convicted,  . 

3 

1 

375 

13 

378 

114 

492 

074 

Misdemeanants  do. 

123 

27 

2,730 

573 

2.853 

600 

3,453 

4,015 

Vagrants           do. 

186 

139il,666 

426 

i,852 

,565 

2,417 

4.074 

Felons         acquitted   . 

3 

1 

95 

39 

98 

40 

138 

) 

Misdemeanants  do. 

1 

, 

91 

21 

92 

21 

113 

(2023 

30 
346 

20 

338 

87 
1.259 

368 

107 

475 

) 

188 

5,295 

1 

5,641 

1.447 

7.088 

10,780 

WoBKHODSB  Offenders. — 1855. 


10  Years 

and 

under. 

16  Years 
and  under. 

Total. 

Total 

in 
1854. 

Workhouse  offenders, 
On  leaving  Workhouse, 

M. 

18 
3 

F. 

M. 

388 
134 

F. 

36 
11 

M.       F. 

406     36 
137  I  11 

M.&F. 

452 

148 

638 
414 

21 

.!    522 

! 

47 

543  1  47 

590 

1,052 

BB-coMMrrxALS  OF  Juveniles. — 1855, 1854. 


10  Years 
and  under. 

16Teara 

and 
abOTe  10. 

Total,  1855. 

Total 
1864. 

Re-committed  once, 

„           twice,     . 

„           thrice,    . 

„           four  timet 

and  upwards 

1    2 

i 

1    6 

1 

F. 

13 
5 
2 

19 

X. 

438 
226 
111 

227 

F. 

119 
25 
99 

H. 

462 
230 
113 

233 

F. 

132 
61 
27 

118 

M.&F. 

594 
291 
140 

351 

X.&F. 

914 
459 
229 

429 

36 

1 

39 

1,002 

299 

1,138|  338 

1,376 

2,031 
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Bl-OOMNITTAM  Of  JUVBIIUBS  — 186i»  \95X 


10  Yean  old  aad 

uder. 

11  to  10  TMVS  of 

TotaL 

it 

1! 

11 

Crlml- 
nala. 

Vagrants 

Crtatl. 

nuia. 

Va^a«t« 

Ortel. 

Mb. 

Va^rwti 

twice, 

three  times, 
four    tinuit 
and  opwardj,     •. 

Gress  Total,  CrimliuaB  and 

'  M. 
10 

1 

• 

w. 
4 
S 

14 
8 
S 

6 

r. 
9 

a 
s 

19 

K. 

811 
151 
69 

100 

F. 

74 
81 
18 

86 

m 

75 
43 

119 

i5 

35 
7 

64 

M. 

«u 

153 
69 

100 

F.  . 

w 

83 

16 

88 

IL       F. 

HI    M 
70    38 
44       9 

ISO  188 

se 

1 
111411 

11 

6 

35 

88 

639 

158 

868 

141 

650 

164 

888   174 

863 

17 

fi8 

797 

'-: 

814 

^     ft 

Yagranta, 

1801 

li70 

.        .        . 

1 

In  the  oommittal8  the  fbraaleo  are  20*41  per  cent.,  or  tme-fiJA  of 
the  wh^le ;  in  the  recommittals  thej  are  24*56  per  cent.,  or  oae- 
fourth ;  80  that,  in  round  numbero,  it  may  be  said  that  there  hart 
beenyixcr  boya  for  each  girl  in  prioon  durii^  1855. 

DxTBAOT  from  the  Rbtubno  of  the  Dubliit  Mktbopolitam  Polics, 
from  1849  to  1855. 


,    Commlittfld  Tor 


Under  ;10Year« 
jlDT&ars      and 
I  vd  Age,    uQdC:r  \h 


^*=*"^^S*' under  1&. 


SLimtuarlljr  Courlctcd. 


Under  10 


LOVean 


Un4«  10 
TtanoCAce 


lU^aliatctt. 


lOTaurt 

and 
tinder  15^ 


Total. 


IB49]  - 
18S0  — 

1951.    — 

lasa!  ^ 


1859 
1854 

1655 


r.    K.  \  r. 

1  55  |13 
^48    10 

^m  \\\ 

2  66  Jt8 
-62    II 

I      ^ 


ST.    I     F. 

37 1»  4fl8 
64ft^  588 
743  66*2 
7241  fl55 
479  466 
39a;  383 
2^  2U6 


1745 
|2356 


\^1 

1865 


727 
746 


1985.  63€ 

L 


IS5 
2it> 
J53 
103 
122 
91 


78 

23 
138 
102 

67 
100 

84 


f* 


163  3985 


157 


r. 


\uim 


72*2 

740'  199te9S04547fc«?7 

724   22^14621 12184^10 

r22| 

646    1843 151  !l4d4iQ!^ 

6at; 

611 J 


206  30S5 


Ma 


im^^mv^ 


Thus,  in  1855,  as  compared  with  1854,  there  has  been  &  decreaie 
in  mah  offences  of  2,553,  and  in  femals  of  1,145 ;  in  all  3,698,  or 
at  a  per  centage  of  $0*1  iB  the  male$^  44*17  in  the  femaleif  34*28  in 
the  total  of  both  sexes.  In  1854  the  yagraois  were  87*77  per  cent. 
of  tbe  whole,  in  1855  onljr  34*09  ;  so  that  the  decrease  in  Tagrane/ 
has  more  than  kept  pace  vith  that  in  other  offences.  In  the  gene- 
ral re-committals,  also,  there  i^  a  reduction  exactly  proportionate  to 
that  in  the  committals ;  but  whereas  in  the  cammiiUiU  of  juyenilei 
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the  Y%gtnf^t$  are  vd^  34*09  per  ceut  of  tb«  vhole^  in  the  re-commit' 
tals  they  kre  no  less  than  60*04  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  re- 
current offenders. 

Sehtizicbb  qf  Penal  Servitude  of  Juveniles. 


SixTearst 
Jtovof  YeaM» 


10  Years  and  abore  10. 
Males.      Females. 
11  1 

d3  5 

04  6 


70 


Total 

No  JuveQiles  were  sentenced  to  transportation,  and  none  under 
eleven  years  to  penal  servitude. 

8iirTBN<nB8  of  Juveniles  foP  Uolimited  or  IndeOnite  Terois  of 
imprisoBment. 
10  Years  and  under.       16  Years  and  above  10. 

Total. 
Males.      Females.  Males.      Females.  Males.      Females. 

2  —  46  8  48  8 


Total,        .        .        .56 
Sbmtbncbs  of  JnvBNiLFS  for  all  Definite  Terms  of  Imprisonment. 


IS  Tean  and  iin4er. 

16  Yean  and  above  10. 

Totala. 

Crinliuaa, 

Vsgnqta 

Criminals, 

VsgfMit*. 

BU 

?. 

V. 

p. 

M. 

F. 

u. 

p. 

M. 

7. 

2  Years  and  above  18  months, 

— 



... 

_ 

7 



— 

«« 

7 

-.- 

1 8  Months  and  above  1 8, 



*. 

— 

«. 

15 

1 





15 

1 

12  Months  and  above  9. 



— 

— 

— 

61 

9 

— 

,^ 

61 

9 

9  Montlw  aad  above  6, 

-i. 

1 

— 

.— 

18 

6 



— 

18 

7 

6  Months  and  above  8, 

3 



«_ 



95 

35 

2 

_ 

KJO 

35 

3  Months  and  above  2, 

10 

3 



-i. 

311 

81 

2 

1 

323 

85 

a  Months  and  above  1, 

13 

3 

— 



400 

126 

1 

— 

414 

129 

I  Month  and  above  14  d«js» 

38 

7 

09 

44 

956 

164 

594 

158 

1-57 

373 

14  Days  and  above  7,  . 

13 

9 

89 

78 

433 

98 

851 

226 

1386 

411 

7  Days  and  above  48  hours. 

31 

6 

22 

la 

366 

100 

177 

31 

596 

151 

48  Hours,     .        .        .        . 

0 

1 

3 

2 

187 

28 

14 

4 

210 

35 

•24  Hours,     .        .        .        . 

1 

12 

— 

• 

— 

159 

11 

24 

12 

195 

24 

i 

1 

126 

29 

184 

139 

3008 

659 

1666 

432 

\^  — y/T^^r 

\^—^-^^t 

S^^'V^^ 

U**-V^iiJ 

1 
1 

156 

328 

3667 

12097 

4982 

1260 

1 

'^-liT' 

5Y64 

6242 
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Skktkncbs  of  JuTSViLes  fbr  Short  Terms  of  ImprisomneiiC. 


1  Month  and  above  14  days,  1,657 
14  Days  and  abore  7.    .        •  1,386 

7  Dayg  and  abore  48  hours,  506 
48  Hours,  ....  210 
24  Hours,     ....      195 


373 

411 

151 

35 

24 


56,840 


2,030 

1,797 

747 

245 


219 


25.158 
5,229 
480 
219 


4,044        994       5.088        87.^ 

It  thus  appears,  that  of  the  total  number  of  juTeniles  tentciiced 
to  ordinary  terms  of  imprisonment^  only  938  males  and  S66  females, 
in  all  1,204,  were  sentenced  for  longer  periods  than  one  month  ;  bm 
that  4,044  males,  and  994  females*  m  all  5,038^  or  upwards  offmr. 
fifths  of  the  whole  6,262,  were  under  sentences  ranging  fron  twewty- 
four  hours  to  one  month ;  and  that  the  average  length  of  imprisonmeot 
after  sentence,  for  each  of  these  5,038  juveniles,  taking  the  maximum 
of  time  mentioned  under  each  heading,  was  only  senenieen  dap  ad 
ten  hours. 


PABBNTA.OB  of  JUVBNILKS. 


10  Yean  and  under. 


Cilminala.    Vagrants. 


16  Yean  and  above  10. 


CrimSnalL     Tagranta. 


Todk 


Having  both  parents  living. 
Having  both  parents  dead. 
Having  father  dead. 
Having  mother  dead. 


161 


49 


185 


857 
457 


3627 


M. 

1428274 
885210 


234 
108 


^26 


307121 
975173 
251  91 

135  48 


1668433  5641.1447 


210 


324 


4453 


2101 


18461  48r< 
1946  40B 
1217  »i 
K2  ]6> 


7069 


Sub-Classificatxon. 


10  Yean  and  under. 

IS  Yean  and  above  la 

Toftaia 

CMminaJa. 

Vagnnta. 

Criminals. 

Tagranta. 

K. 

F. 

X. 

F. 

X. 

F. 

S. 

p. 

M. 

f. 

Havmg  stepfather,    . 

17 

3 

2 

2 

132 

40 

37 

21 

188 

66 

Having  stepmother,  . 

3 

I 

2 

« 

87 

44 

28 

U 

120 

56 

Abandoned  by  parents,     . 

21 

2 

11 

1 

162 

46 

110 

5 

304 

51 

Absconded  from  parents,  . 

15 

1 

11 

2 

176 

48 

139 

32 

340 

8S 

Illegitimate,      .        .        . 

2 

1       1 

- 

49 

18 

12 

12 

64 

31 

1 
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£^TATB  OP  EdVCATION   ON   CoXXZ^TAU 


Read  and  write. 
Read  imperfectly 

IKnowspeUiag* 
Know  alpbabet* 
Wholly  illiterate. 


BsLXOtOlt. 


lOTeanand 


Crliiiinal&  '  Vagnnts. 


leYcwsfuidateTelO. 


Criminals.    Vagranta 


Totals. 


[Protestant^ 
I  Presbyterian, 


Boman  Catiiolic,      .  14*2 


161 


49 


210 


2 

183 


185 


139 


X. 

257 

46 

3324 


139 


13 
745 


M.       F. 

1628412 


324 


5277 


316     94 
48     15 


1338 


Besidbncb  of  JiTTkMiLBs  Previous  to  Committal. 


10  Years  and  ini4«f .     IS  Yean  and  above  10. 


Criminals.    Vagimnta.    Criminals.    Vagrants. 


Totals. 


jCoiiii^  or  borough  to 
whidi  gaol  belongs. 
Other  localities. 


M. 

147 
14 


M. 

108 

77 


F. 

|3810|6dB 
808188 


185  139 
324 


M. 

664 
1014 


F. 

248 
185 


37:^81008 
1913  439 


1  THfi   lltlSU  ^UARTKftLY   UVIKW. 

The  analysis  of  thr  fbregMBg"  tables  is  m  ibllovis : — 

Firstly*— Parentage— d2'81  per  oent.^  or  one^hirdj  had  both  pa- 
rents  living ;  3d'2i  per  cteat.,  or  on94idrdf  bad  both  parents  dead  • 
22.72  per  cent.,  bad  lost  their  ^tbers^  and  11-24  per  cent,  had  loft 
^their  mothers,  making  together  one  third  who  were  orphans  of  ose 
Vparent;  6*06  per  cent,  were  stepchildren,  5  05  per  cent,  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  parents,  5*96  per  cent,  had  absconded  from  thieir 
pareptr,  and  onjj  1  -M  per  oeot.  were  Hlegilin^ate. 

Secondly. — ^EdqcationT-rl9r92  per  cent.,  or  tm/t-ffik*  c<taiU  ^m&, 
and  writhe;  20 'S  per  ^ent^  or  imtfi-fth,  ceuld  reM  impeHoctly ; 
12'24  oer  cent.  eovM  s^(,  and  4*4  per  cent  Icnew  tlMir  alphahei, 
compnsittg  about  one-sixth  ;  and  43*12  per  cent.,  or  rather  mer^ 
than  two'J^tha,  were  wholly  illiterate. 

Thirdly. — ^Beligrion-^  78  per  'cent.,  of  little  more  than  oae-, 
twentieth,  were  ofthe  Establisned  Church  :  only  0-88  per  cent,  were 
Presbyterians;  and  93*32  per  oent.  were  &>man  Catholics. 

Fourthly. — Residence— 66*81  per  cent.«~or  (loo-Mtrdlry  came  from 
the  town  or  county  in  which  Hm  gaol  to  which  they  were  oommitted 
is  situated;  but  33*18  per  900^  or  no  less  than  one-tkird,  wtn 
strangers. 

There  appears  to  hare  been  mme  riigfat  improTement  in  the  ttate 
of  education  in  the  javeule  effandera  during  the  past  jear ;  bnt 
neither  in  this  respect  nor  under  the  other  headings  has  1855  differed 
so  much  from  18&4  as  to  require  any  particular  notice.  In  the  la»t 
General  Report  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  establishing 
juvenile  reformatories  was  so  fully  discuased,  that  we  do  not  ooo- 
sider  if  aeoessafy  to  restate  the  aliments  in  favour  of  soch  esta- 
blishment^.  We  would  merely  pomt  to  the  6gures  and  analysb 
which  we  have  given,  as  snowing,  that  although  the  Dombers  are 
diminished,  yet  that  no  less  than  7,088  children  were  committed  to 
prison  during  the  past  year;  that  a  large  oroportion  of  them  were 
wholly  illiterate,  whilst  many  Qjtbers  ,had  pareiy  acquired  the  firtt 
rudiments  of  eduoailpn  3  thai  tl^  tern^  of  imprisonment  were  too 
short  to  render  it  possible  to  impart  any  real  educational  instruction 
to  the  great  majority  of  them ;  that  nnmy^'especially  vagrants,  ooo- 
tinue  to  use  the  ^aol  as  their  home,  ai^d  to  return  to  it  in  tbe 
evening  of  the  very  day  on  which  tbev  naVe  been  set  at  liberty ;  and 
that  unless  youthful  offenders  can  be  kept  under  restraint  snffidentlj 
long  to  enable  insftmotioa  and  rfiformMlon  to  take  deep  root,  it  is 
idie  to  expect  much — ^If  any — improvement  in  this  class  of  the  cri- 
minal population. 

JAMES  CORBT  CONNELLAK. 
FELTON  r.  W.  HBRVEY. 
•       f       ' 

A  Select  GonmiUee  of  ike  House  of  Commons,  ott  Tn^npor- 
tfiiioii^  is.  uow.  sitting^  ai^d  amooffsl;  (be  oio^timportantwxttM^ 
examined  before  it^  areCoIonet  Jebbj  CEaptain  Walter  Crbftoo, 
Chairman  ofthe  Directors  of  GomrietPriaonsin  Irebtod,  and  Mr. 
M.  D.  Hill,  the  Reoorder  of  Brrininghwi . 

That  the  Ticket-of-Leave  system  has  not  given  satisfaction 
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in  England  is  beyond  all  Question.  Punch  has  poked  fun  at 
it ;  Mr.  May  hew  has  held  meetings  of  convicts  about  it ; 
magistrates  have  shaken  their  heads  at  it,  and  the  newspapers 
liave  written  very  sound  sense  and  very  plain  nonsense  about 
it. 

But  how  stands  the  fact — the  system  has  not  had  a  fair 
trial,  and  this  is  proved  by. Captain  Crofton  and  by  Mr. 
Recorder  Hill.  Why  the  system  has  been  untried,  we  are 
told,  by  the  latter ;  how  it  could  be  made  useful  is  made  patent 
by  the  former. 

Colonel  Jebb  teDs  the  Committee  that  only  about  8  per  cent. 
of  re-committals  of  Ticket-of-Leave  men  are  before  him — but 
how  does  he  know  Ticket *of-Leave  men  from  other  criminals  ? 
How  can  he  account  for  thq  fact  that,  by  a  return  presented  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  conveying  re- 
committed Ticket«>of-Leave  men  tp  the  various  convict  estab- 
lishments amounted  to  £820  :  6  : 0  P  And  why  did  he,  on  the 
second  day  of  his  examinatibn,  throw  the  Committee  and  all 
hearers  into  the  most  profound  astonishment  by  declaring  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  wonderful  results  of  the  system,  as 
detailed  in  his  first  day's  evidence,  yet  that  he  was  prepared  to 
see  the  system  changed  or  abolished  ? 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons 
in  Ireland  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  prisoners  under 
their  control  not  alone  good  prisoners,  but  also  good  men. 
They  have  abstained  from  issuing  Tickets-of-Leave  because 
they  had  no  sufficient  means  of  judging  the  real  characters  of 
the  prisoners,  and  until  they  should  have  ikditidualizisd  they 
did  not  consider  themselves  entitled  to  liberate.  Impressed  by 
these  opinions,  Captain  Crofton  opened  the  Smithfleld  Institu- 
tion for  Exemplary  Prisoners,  of  which  we  have,  in  the  Bbcord 
of  our  last  number  (pages  xxxvii  to  xlv)  given  the  history. 

Captain  Crofton  gave  to  the  Committee  the  results  ot  his 
experience  gathered  from  the  returns  of  this  Institution.  These 
experiences  proved  that  the  gradual  Kberation  offered  by 
Smithfield  was  not  alone  useful  to  the  man,  but  was  also  the 
means  of  developing  the  first  germs  of  a  Patironage  Society,  of 
which  every  employer  in  the  kingdom  might  become  advantage- 
ously a  member.  Twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  men  are  etnpldyed 
in  Dublin,  and  they  visit  the  Institution  once  every  fortnight, 
just  as  the  colons  visit  Mettray  when  they  need  advice,  or 
desire  to  speak  to  their  old  guardians.     '*  I  send  one  of  the 
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men,  a  carpenter/ still  in  the  Institution,  to  work  -every  d»j  io 

the  Mountjoj  Prison/'  said  Captain  Crofton,  **  and  be  retnras 
after  work  hours  regularly  and  sober/'  *'  What,''  exclaimed 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  "  do  jou  mean  to  saj  jou  tnut 
one  of  the  men  oat,  and  he  does  not  run  away  ?"  "Tea 
forget/'  was.  the  answer,  ''that  having  made  a  character  he  his 
a  character  to  lose.^ 

Whilst  referring  to  this  portion  of  Captain  Crofton'a  evidence, 
it  is  right  to  state  that  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  visited  the 
Institution  at  least  once  every  week  daring  the  past  thr^ 
months,  and  has  brought  with  him  the  most  distinguished  of 
those  who  have  been  his  guests  during  that  period.  The 
interest  thus  manifested  in  them,and  particularly  in  their  mental 
improvement,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  has  had  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  the  men,  and  has  also  had  no  slight  effect  on  the 
general  body  of  prison  officials.  We  refer  to  these  visits  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant^  as,  being  private,  the?  are  not  recorded 
in  the  newspapers,  and  they  are  as  creditable  to  bis  heart  as 
his  pertinent  questions  and  snggestions  when  in  the  Institution 
are  clear  evidences  of  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  hb 
tact  in  dealing  with  a  class  of  men  of  whom  he  can  have  Uttle 
experience. 

'J^o  continue  Captain  Crofton^s  evidence.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  present  system  of  telling  a  convict  that,  although  be  is 
sentenced  for  some  fixed  number  of  years,  yet  that  he  can,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  shorten  that  term  by  good  conduct,  was  wrong, 
as  it  gave  a  premium  to  hypocrisy :  and  he  was  further  of 
opinion  that  the  emigration  of  well  conducted  convicts  to  West 
Australia  should  be  encouraged,  and  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  both  mother  country  and  colony;  he  would,  in  fact, 
make  transportation  a  reward  in  place  of  apunishment,and  would 
kteja  the  badly  conducted,  or  irreclaimable  convict,  at  home. 

These  were  suggestion  very  starthng  to  some  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  very  satisfactory  to  many  of  those  who  have  studied 
all  tlie  bearings  of  the  subject,  and  our  chief  regret  is  that  we 
have  been  unaole  to  report,  in  full,  the  valuable  evidence  of 
Captain  Crofton ;  however,  the  omission  shall  be  suppUed  in 
our  next  Becokd,  as  it  is  likely  that  by  that  time  the  Evidence 
and  Beport  will  have  appeared. 

The  evidence  of  the  JElecorder  of  Birmingham  is  particularly 
interesting ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  print  it  here,  having  had 
it  specially  reported.    Mr.  Uill  said :— 
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I  hare  held  the  office  of  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  since  the 
year  1839.  I  have  during  that  time  tried  a  considerable  number  of  pri- 
•onera.  My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  16th 
•od  17th  of  Victoria.  It  became  my  duty  upon  the  passing  of  that  act 
to  conaider  ita  proriaiona  very  carefully.  I  am  of  opinion  that  that  act 
haa  worked  well ;  indeed  much  better  than  I  expected  it  would.  I  have 
heard  ita  operation  spoken  of  unfavourably,  but  I  hare  never  been  able 
to  aaoertain  that  that  opinion  waa  baaed  upon  a  good  ground.  The  ne- 
cesaity  which  the  operation  of  the  act  occasioned  of  diacharging  in  thia 
conntory  criminala  who  formerly  were  aent  abroad,  waa  felt  by  the  pubUc 
to  he  an  inconvenience,  and  that  inconvenience  waa  attributed,  although 
1  think  erroneoualy,  to  the  aystem  of  granting-  tickets-of-leave ;  I  say 
erroDeoualy,  becauae  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  a  license  revocable, 
although  not  revoked,  can  operate  injuriously  with  respect  to  the  public. 
If  the  ayatem  of  granting  those  tickets-of-leave  has  any  effect  I  think  H 
mnat  be  to  operate  as  a  check  to  the  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the 
diacharged  criminal  to  return  to  hia  evil  courses,  inasmuch  as,  by  one 
stroke  of  the  minister's  pen,  he  may,  without  any  reason  being  assigned, 
be  sent  back  to  penal  serritude,  and  although  I  am  of  opinion  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  deterrenta  are  over  estimated  as  to  their  effect  upon  the 
criminal,  yet  I  must  say,  that  suppose  the  power  of  the  minister  to  re- 
voke the  ticket-oMeave  be  exercised  Muly,  it  lurnishes  a  deterrent  of 
peculiar  strength,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  ticket-of-leave  man,  detection  is 
eaay  and  puniahment  may  follow  immediately  upon  that  detection.  I  say 
detection  ia  eaay,  because  from  the  indorsement  upon  the  back  of  hia  ticket- 
of-leave,  it  ia  not  necessary  for  the  revocation  of  hia  license,  that  he  should 
commit  a  new  crime ;  his  having  no  visible  means  of  subsistence,  or  con- 
sorting with  persons  of  bad  character,  being  sufficient  to  justify  such  revo- 
cation, I  may  add,  with  respect  to  the  indorsement  at  present  upon  the 
ticket-of-leare,  that  I  do  not  think  it  auacepfible  of  any  improvement,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  aa  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  its  terms  greater  efficacy  by 
carrying  more  strictly  into  effect  the  threat  which  they  imply.  I  make 
thia  ataiement  becauae  we  learn  from  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Jebb,  that 
except  in  very  few  instanoes,  ticketa.of-leave  have  never  been  revoked 
until  the  convict  had  been  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  new  crime. 
The  threat  of  revocation,  therefore,  has  liitherto  oeen  a  mere  matter  of 
form,  but  if  carried  strictly  into  effect,  I  conceive  that  ils  tendency 
would  be  to  produce  very  favourable  results.  The  public  impression 
against  tickets*of-leave  us  having  an  injurious  tendency  I  do  not  well 
understand.  It  is  possible  that  that  impression  may  arise  fh)m  the 
belief  that  if  the  peraon  to  whom  a  ticket  of-leave  had  been  granted  did 
Dot  possess  one,  he  would  at  that  moment  be  in  prison,  but  that  ia  not  so ; 
for  reverting  to  the  former  practice,  we  find  that  it  was  not  the  usage 
to  keep  one  under  sentence  of  transportation  in  confinement  for  the 
full  term  of  his  sentence  ;  but  to  liberate  him  mueh  about  the  same  time 
aa  ia  now  done  under  the  operation  of  the  ticket-of-leave  system,  without 
that  check,  however,  which  a  ticket-of-leave  unquestionably  affords.  I 
may  also  state  that  1  think  the  good  results  of  the  ticket-of-leave  system 
have  been  erroneously  magnified,  because  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  per- 
centage of  persons  enjoying  the  privilege  of  ticket-of-leave,  who  have 
been  subsequently  re-convicted  ia  a  piece  of  atatistical  information, 
likely  to  lead  to  very  incorrect  inferences.  It  ia  said,  for  instance,  that 
the  number  of  re-convictions  does  not  amount  to  more  than  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  number  convicted  and  discharged  with  ticketa-oMeave ;  but 
it  ia  quite  clear  that  before  that  inference  can  be  fairly  drawn  it  must  be 
aacertained  that  ticket-of-leave  men  can  always  be  identified.    Krom  my 
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owu  obfiervatioD  and  from  inqulriet  which  I  hare  made.  I  am  r€tf  •*»P"jfe 
of  opiiiiuu,  that  not  only  are  tickeUof  leave  oien  not  always  UhrnfiBpil, 
hut  that  a  very  large  number  escape  identification,  and  the  pmli^hnily 
is,  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  ticket«o£>leave  mei^sre  0BBVl6ted 
who  are  not  known  as  having  been  convicted  for  a  previoiM  offsMoe.  i 
will  give  to  the  committee  somefitcta  in  |ttoof  of  the  jnstibe^if  tbia  vm^ 
I  have  closely  questioned  the  poliee  of  Birmingham  aa  to  whetlMr .  lkg$ 
had  any  means  of  identifying  tidiet-of-leave  men.  Thefr  mairoA  at 
that  they  had  not  in  all  instances*  In  the  month  of  Now^epnlMr  telv  I 
asked  them  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  tickel-of-leave  n^ea in  Bmaimttitmi 
to  watch  carefully  the  conduct  of  those  iben»  and  to  lepoft  fe9  awwilh 
respect  to  the  matter.  They  did  so,  having  first  told  ^a^  id  thss^ 
ticketM>f-leave  men  whom  they  knew  that  his  oondnctiwoniii  .hgw trheH  » 
Wt  that  he  would  not  be  interfered  with  if  he  only  behav^  lok  " 
well.  The  report  was  made  at  the  end  of  six  weeks*  and  I  fomd 
.that  report  that  there  were  in  Birmingham  only  nin^eeo 
whom  they  considered  to  be  ticket-of-leave  men*  l^ow  that  fir 
as  being  a  very  small  number  for  the  town  of  Birmingham^  and  1 
entered  into  the  statistics  of  the  matter,  upon  tiie  prinoti^e  i 
Colonel  Jebb  prooeeded,!  came  to  the  eooduaioD  that  the  pn»j 


ticket-of-leave  men  in  Birmingham  ought  to  be  eigb^.  . 
the  police  afterwards  upon  die  matter,  and  thciy  infiomed  me  tkai 
they  had  reason  to  believe — althoo^  they  could  not  stale  so  pontivai^-^ 
that  there  were  about  for^  ticket-of-leave  men  in  fiirmioghiMii.  Bofcift 
me  suppose  that  to  be  the  case,  only  half  the  number  would  be  i 
for  which  statistical  research  would  lead  one  to  oo^jectore.  The  e 
derived  from  a  place  such  ae  Birmingham,  justifies  me  I 
stating,  that  the  identification  oftieket-of-leavemei^ia  a  aiit9eel  «t« 
tended  with  some  difficulty  as  well  «8  uncertainty*  I  iaa|r  mj  tbat  » 
formation  which  X  have  received  with  re^)ect  te  Bristol^  alao  toide  la 
lead  me  to  the  same  conclusion.  I  have  proceeded  ajpon  the  aaanmpliga 
that  Ticket-of-Leave  men  remain  in  those  tovntin  wl^ch  they  en 
discharged,  or  if  they  do  not,  that  Tioket-oC-LeaTe  meo  tnm  nihtr 
quarters  of  the  country  come  to  supply  their  plaeeif  I  think  tinit  •  veiy 
fiiir  assumption  in  the  cases  of  Birmingham  and  BnftoU  becftivN^  Wivg 
of  considerable  extent,  tliey  aSbrd  desirable  harbouragp  te  had  ete- 
racters,  and  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  instead  of  hating  ajesetibqy 
contain  a  larger  jproportion  of  such  characters  in  the  ratio  (jf  their,  pop*. 
hition,  than  smaller  towns  do.  I  do  not  think  it  ia  easy  liar  the  (olies^ 
under  the  present  system  of  poliee  surveillance^  toidenli(^  ttioae  licked 
of-Leave  men ;  but  I  m^y  add  that  I  do  net  think  the  vanl  ef  te 
necessary  surveilhmce  upon  the  part  of  the  police  is  the  real  diiBfull^ 
in  the  matter.  For  the  purpose  of  greater  dearaeesy  I  ahaU  ooespeie 
this  oountry  with  iTrance.  The  criminal  statistlcf  ef.  Jinnee  ase  va^ 
full  and  very  accurate,  where^Mours  are  anything  baiftiU*  aad  ^lyrthiflt 
but  accurate.  In  Ifmnoe  they  have  had  tax  many  years  a  veijF  >parfwt 
registration  of  births ;  the  name  of  the  new4)ora  child  jU  set  ovl^ 
registered,  but  also  the  names  of  its  father  and  mother.  It  is  tfa^nstea 
practically  impossible,  for  that  child  te  make  use  of  any  other  namelteii 
the  proper  one  to  any  great  extent  as  an  a/tas.  If  he  ahoold  be  aj^|HDa- 
hended  for  any  crime,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  asoertainiug  wiw  he  is. 
Upon  his  apprehension  he  is  asked  his  name*  If  he  answera  ounectty, 
the  proper  authorities,  by  writing  to  the  place  of  his  bir^  ebtaus  a  voy 
valuable  clue  to  his  character  and  proceedings.  If  he  deeeive  the  a»» 
thorities  by  giving  a  faise  name,  he  is  detained  in  eooto^J*  ^^  uft 
^Uccd  upon  his  trial  until  they  ascertain  who  he  reaUy.  is.    Hafiog 
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lpiacertiua«d  who  lie  is,  they  then  write  to  Pfnii  where  tlie  criminal 

#tiitietiiefl  of  the  realm  are  collected  jia  it  were  into  a/ocaj,  and  are  thus 

enabled  to  obtain  information  relatiTe  to  his  antecedents     In  England, 

howeveri.  our  ayBtemofetatiatioa  ia  not  of  that  perfect  character*  and 

^he  neqiuiite  information,  with  respect,  to  the  antecedents  ofa' criminal, 

ie.  iiot  thertsfore  bo  easily*  on  so  accurately  acquired. .  I  haTC  suggested 

aa  cOLpedieat  which  has  not  been  acted  upon,  but  which«  if  acted  upon, 

would  I  think  be  found  to  work  very  adTantageously  in  this  ^ticular. 

It  la  of  this  nature  s--XapttiiaQardiner*  the  gdretnor  of  Bristol  jaU, 

IpDseeitoea  «  photographic  apphmfcua  with  which  he  tales  the  likeness  of 

those  prisoneiu  under  his  chargot  whom  be  iotagines  have  embarked  in 

m^  doursfe  ef  criane  as  a  oalliog.    He  sayi  he  ban  produce  a  copy  .of  eiieh 

of  those  likenessea  at  the  ifate  of  six  penee  a  pieea    Now  with,  the  ex- 

oeptioa  of  London^  foutteeOt  or  say  twiebty,  of  thosecdpieswould.be 

•Ulfieinit  to  send  to  the  police  in  the  various  large  towns  tbtoughoot  the 

tOwaltity  I  so  tbAt  in  the  case  of  each  prlsoner.the  expense  of  thoso  like- 

pceifo  would  not  Amount  to  more  than. tea  shiilintjis.    Tbosd  portraits 

ironkl  not  fail  to  be  multiplied,  alK^  you  would  by  that  metma  hate 

•uooeeded  ib  bafflng  any  alifaseM  which  a  criminal  may  assume,  aiid  ba/te 

procured  An  instrument  by  whick  ^ou  may  know  whether  he  was  or  wafe 

Hot  Au  <rid  offender.    I  may  add  that  n^  experience  on  the  bench  leads 

fne  to  believe  that  many  old  Offenders  pAst  off  as  if  they  had  been  eon« 

▼icted  lor  liie  fitst  time.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  attendant 

upon  obtaining  evidence  of  a  previoni  oonviotion  ;  because  ytm  must 

not  only  bate  a^  certificate  of  such  convictioa«  but  you  must  ptoottre 

ffritnesses  Co  identify  the  criminal,  and  to  prove  that  he  is  the  person  to 

wbom  the  eertificote  applies.    The  policb  of  Birmingharo  are  in  asy 

opinion  a  trustwoirthy  and  intelligent  body  of  men,  and  I  do  not  think 

4hey  periecute  either  Tioket-of«-XieaTe  men,  or  those  offenders  who  are 

oomidfitcl^  dinebarged.    The  police  tell  me  tiiut  they  pass  those  men 

by  in  the  streets,  and  tak0  care  not  to  recognise  them,  unless  they 

know  .them  to  be  ungagediu  evil  courses.    Ticket*of.  Leave  men,  gen^ 

xully  qpoaking,  take  steat  pains  to  hide  themselves.     U  is  very  diffloult 

to.flay  Whether  they  thange  their  gtoluid ;  but  It  must  be  admitted  tliat 

thorb  seUms  to  be.  u  disposition  in  tlie  criminal  to  return  to  the  st)ot 

Wkenoe  ho  cAme^  notwitlistAmlibg  that  that  might  appear  to  be  the 

worst  and  most  dangerous  ploiid  to  which  he  ooUhl  go.  TbeeiiUuastAncU, 

I  apprdiendy  arises  Arom  the  fact  that  the  criminal  liappetas  to  leave 

frieudft  in  that  ioeality,  and  the  means  perhaps  of  pursuing  his  oareer  of 

eriuie,  sboukl  be  reuiru,  with  laeiiitiei*,  which,  in  a  locality  wbeoe.  he 

was  a  totaLstrUnger  be  would  not  possess.    Acoording  to  my  own  obseiv 

votien  1  may  say  that,  aiace  the  esublishment  of  ratlwayt,  the  tkief  is  a 

mnoh  more  locomotive  ohacaoter.  than  he  was.    He  rushes  fruAi  place 

to  illAoe.  with  great  rapidity.  And  is  often  in  c<»n8equencb  able  to  do  A 

great  deal  of  miscfaie£.    BaUways  unhappily,  too,,  afford  conaiderable 

fadiliti^  for  disposing  of  stolen  goods.    A  receiver  of  such  goods:  at 

Aberdeen,  for  instance,  establishes  en  agency  at  Uundee.    The  stolsu 

goods  alee  .sent  from  the  former  to  the  latter  place  by  train  with  rapidity, 

amd  are  there  Aispoted  of  ¥rithout  that  chanoe  of  identification  which 

without  these  faoilitses  to  which  I  alluded  would  not  be  the.  case.    1  am 

of  oiuttion  that  the  hostility  in  the  minds  of  the  public  towards  discharged 

primJnala  and  Ticket.of«Iieave  men  is  less  than  it  used  to  be,  and  that  it 

IS    erery  day  dimintahing.    1  am  of  opinton  ttuiit  the  belii»f   in  the 

possibility  of  the.  reformation  of  a  criminal  is  not  only  gradually   but 

^pidly.  gaining  ground.    1  give  this  opinion  mote  empliatioaliy  with 

Inspect  to  juveniles  than  with  regard  to  adults,  ^itis  to  be  inferred  from 
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the  Btatistical  information  which  assumes  that  only  eight  per  eeait  of 
the  Ticket^f-Leare  men  haTe  l>eeB  ze-conricted,  that  the  Temainder  an 
doing  well ;  hut  my  belief  id  that  a  rery  considerable  nnmber  ef  TklcBl- 
of-LeaTe  men  will  be  re-convicted*  who  now  enjoy  a  seasooof  hBiMUtf* 
but  who  will  drop  in  by-4md-by.  I  find  from  a  table  jxgon  the  solyrt 
that  the  proportion  of  those  re^xmtictions  is  giadnally  beeamiBg  wmg^ 
mented  at  the  rate  of  about  one  one-fifth  per  cent,  per  amram.  I  am 
aware  of  the  system  which  is  pursoed  at  Kettny,  by  wfaieii 
persons  upon  their  discharge  are  placed  oader  the  cave  of  pateooa. 
fifteen  yean  ago  I  commenced  at  Birmingham  a  course  of  pieceed 
which  I  have  perserered,  namely,  when  a  young  penoB  was  CBgwcSri 
whom  I  did  not  think  hardened  in  the  ways  of  crime*  leitlMr  bed  Um 
placed  under  the  control  of  some  respectable  i«iative»  or  httfiqfpasssd 
some  nominal  sentence  upon  him,  I  committed  bnn  to  te  eatie  of  a  g«ii^ 
dian  who  entered  his  name  and  pUioe  of  abode  upon  a  book  kral  fat  tha 
purpose,  in  order  that  inquiry  might,  from  time  to  time,  bo  madeiatoths 
conduct  of  his  ward.  The  offenders  so  disposed  of  I  dirided  into  thses 
classes,  those  who  were  doing  well ;  those  who  were  getting  on  badlj,  ai 
those  whom  after  sometime  I  lost  sight  of.  The  experiment  I  coBaMcr  la 
hare  been  upon  the  whole  sucoessAiL  Mettray  is  altogether  a  plaeefiar  ja- 
Teniles,  and  my  opinion  is  that  youthful  criminals  diqraaed  of  iaaeooid- 
ance  with  the  principle  which  is  there  adopted,  are  reformed  in  j 
numbers,  than  if  they  were  sent  at  once  to  prison.  It  ia  of  the  f 
advantage  that  offenders  should  be  seat  mto  a  reai  fiunily.  The 
a  fomily  is  imitated  in  those  cases  the  greater  the  chance  of  raformi 
The  fiimily  of  one'd  relation,  therefore,  is  alwaya  better  than  the  cave  ef  a 
guardian,  for  the  purposes  of  which  I  have  just  been  speaking,  becanaea 
guardian  has  not  the  home  power  over  the  juvenile  offender,  nor  ia  he  ia 
all  cases  to  be  trusted.  The  resultsof  the  systemhave  been  Ikfounfait 
in  the  case  of  juveniles ;  favourable  also  in  the  case  of  adults,  bat  tiweau 
periment  has  not  been  so  extensively  carried  out  in  reference  to  tbe  latter 
class  as  to  justify  me  in  drawing  any  positive  general  infomee  from  il^ 
My  opinion  is,  under  all  the  circumstaacea  of  the  eaae,  that  the  aaea. 
aure  of  1853  has  worked  well,  and  is  working  w^  in  Eni^and.  That 
opinion  is  founded  on  a  considerable  number  dTfocta.  The  ptinciple  of 
the  measure  I  regard  aa  being  a  sound  and  a  good  one.  Ttit  pAdfie 
I  take  to  be  two-foM  s^-Firstly,  the  enabliag  the  oonvict  to  afaortett  tiia 
period  of  his  sentence  by  good  cooduot ;  secondly,  his  liberation  from 
prison  npcm  a  principle  not  absolute^  but  qualified,  such  qoalifieatifltt 
not  rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should  commit  any  new  oliBDoe  befae 
his  return  to  confinement,  if  he  forfeits,that  confidence  in  his  refonnatmi 
which  forms  the  ground -work  upon 'which  his  license  was  orijginoHy 
granted.  With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  these  principiea  have 
been  embodied  in  the  Act,  I  may  say  that  I  think  it  ia  suaoeptible  of 
great  improvement.  1  think  that  all  reason  for  shortening  the  (etm  of 
penal  servitude  as  a  substitute  for  a  longer  term  of  transportation  baa 
ceased  to  exist,  now  that  the  principle  of  granting  Tieketa-of-Leave  baa 
beea  adopted  in  the  one  caae  aa  well  as  the  othei^  I  should  therefore 
suggest,  that  the  fourth  section  of  the  present  bill  ahonld  beatmck  ovt^ 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  render  the  terms  of  penal  aemtode  aa 
long  as  the  terms  of  transportation,  for  which  they  are  nowanbatltaled.  I 
may  also  add  that  I  deem  it  to  be  pernicious  rather  tlum  the  oontnry, 
that  the  time  over  which  a  Ticket-of*Leave  ia  uaed  to  hold  a  partially 
discharged  convict  in  check  should  be  at  ail  shortened.  That  is  another 
reason  why  I  should  suggest  that  the  penal  servitude  should  he  aa  long 
as  the  period  of  transportation,  inasmuch  as  a  larger  time  would  be 
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mflorded  after  the  oooTict  became  entitled  to  a  TickeUof-Leave.  to  lee 
whether  there  was  good  ground  for  belieTmg  that  he  bad  really  became 
a  reftwined  character.    If  he  ahould  not  gire  eridenoe  of  reformation,  I 
am  prepared  to  ftce  the  aitematire  that  he  thonld  be  confined  for  the 
entiro  of  that  longer  period  of  penal  aerritode  which  I  propose  shonld 
be  reeorted  to  inatead  of  the  shorter  period  which  haa  been  subatitated 
for  tranaportation,  andthatheahonki  be  Irept  in  confinement  until  hia 
aesfttence  ahould  have  expbred,  or  until  he  had  given  pretty  good  proofii 
that  he  waa  disposed  to  amend  his  mode  of  lifb.    I  also  think  it  would  be 
deainble  U>  adopt  the  word,  **  tranaportation**  in  lieu  of  *•  penal  serritude,* 
and  I  fiilly  and  heartily  concur  in  the  belief  that  if  our  coloniea  were 
willing  to  permit  our  rrformed  criminals  to  be  abaorbed  into  their  popo^ 
lation,  great  adrantage  would  be  the  result,  both  to  tiiem  and  to  the 
mother  country.   I  should  extend  the  operation  of  the  Tlcket<4xf-Leare-. 
I  mean  the  liberty  of  the  person  possessing  it  to  go  where  he  pleased— to 
erery  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  nor,  I  may  add,  do  I  aee  any  reaaoo 
why  it  ahould  be  confined  within  that  limit,  or  why  it  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  our  ooloniea.    I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  we  ahould  not 
permit  the  Tieket-of-Leave  man  to  go  into  another  country ;  becauae 
then  we  ahould  lose  that  hold  orer  him,  which  it  ia  desirable  we  should 
poaaeea.  .  I  may  state  upon  thia  sulgect  also,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
demanded  by  national  juatice  that  a  conrict  should  be  permitted  to 
ahew  cause  why  his  license  should  not  be  revoked,  and  I  &ould  there^ 
fore  propose  that  he  ahould   be  afibrded   the  meana  of  meeting  hia 
aocuaer.  and  that  he  ahould  not,  as  it  is  at  present  the  caae,  be  liable  to 
have  hia  license  taken  back  without  having  an  opportunity  of  demon- 
atrating  the  injustice  of  the  proceeding  in  his  case ;  if  indeed  injustice 
there  ahould  be.    The  license  now  is  revoked  before  the  person  holding 
it  heara  whether  any  charge  haa  or  has  not  been  made  against  him,  hot 
whati  ahould  suggeat  ia--not  that  a  power  of  appeal  should  be  given  to 
the  Ticket-of-Leave  holder  after  the  revocation  of  his  license^but  that 
previous  to  tiiat  revocation,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  '*  ahew  eauae"  why 
he  ahould  not  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  which  he  enjoya, 

I  do  not  think  the  power  of  revocation  could  be  better  placed  than  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  but  as  he  might  not*  owing  to 
presaure  of  business,  have  sufllcient  leisure  lo  conduct  any  investigation 
into  the  convict*s  conduct,  I  think  such  investigation  might  be  very  ad- 
Tantageously  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  magistrate.  I  may  add  that 
in  (mier  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  magiatrate  to  conduct 
the  inquiry  with  facility,  I  would  give  him  the  power,  which  he  doea  not 
poasesa,  under  the  bill,  of  examining  partiea  upon  oath.  With  respect 
to  the  adminiatration  of  the  act,  I  should  suggest  that  I  believe  it  to  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  hold  out  to  the  convict  tlie  stimulus 
of  hope.  I  alao  think  it  desirable,  nay,  abaolntely  necessary,  for  the  due 
adminiatration  of  justice,  that  there  ahould  be  full  and  free  coipmunica* 
tion  between  the  home-office  and  the  judgea,  recorders  and  magistrates, 
throughout  the  land.  The  home-office,  ^under  the  present  system,ia  some- 
times  called  upon  to  make  regulationa  of  which  the  magistrstet  and 
judges  know  nothing ;  a  state  of  things  which  is  productive  of  great 
disadvantage.  As  an  illustration  of  that  disadvantage  I  may  state  that 
I  myself,  until  two  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  J  863,  was  not 
aware  that  any  difference  was  to  be  made  between  persons  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude,  and  pmons  sentenced  to  transportation,  with  reference 
to  their  claim  to  obtain  Ticketa-of-Leave,  and  the  consequence  waa, 
tliat  when  passing  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  I  have  constantly  said  to 
the  prisoner,  '*  JNow  you  may  remain  in  confinement  for  the  full  term  of 
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your  sentence ;  but  that  will  be  7<mr  own  finilt,  beokum  If  ymi  condaet 
yourself  well  you  will  be  dieoharged  fron.prisoo  kmg  beftra^tlm  «ttA  «f 
that  period."  Great  was  my  nufrite,  lioweiten  to  leam  from  a  kttm 
signed  by  OokmdJebb,  whidh. appeared  In  the. fisisi^  thai  hs.TOctfa 
eoBlrary  opiniod,  an  opinion  ^whttiiiiipilni  sabseqaet  uoiaiuiuiiBatlsa 
Irith  the  Honie.4fioe I  foaiKL^abf  coTTeol. .  wTh^jmnlt  wtwy  tfcaft  1  frU 
It  td  bemydmy.toeaUfora.'mltigatuia'DfeeAlteoeittihaeaae  of  oafe 
fanndfed  and  fifty.<nlne  c^mtnalii  and;'byoo0itroka«ff.  tiw  iiiiiikmi^ 
pea  tiioeeode  famodred  and  MfMne  ledtlinaoi »w)eifc  nuligatadtf  b^  mm- 
thiid  of  thiperlod.of  their  Ori^nal  dMmlibti^  a  cisaaaMtiHiee  .«lKh.I 
believe  Ina  never  taken  plaoe  iri  ew  erwn.}«dioud  faiaMb:^,.  or  aaiir  aa  I 
Jinow,  inlhe  jndieiai  hiatoty  Jof  any  dthtoeottntry  on  ti»  face  af  thb 
globe.  My  appeal  to  tbeJHone-oflaoeiti.  the  ease  waatheMaolt  of  aiy 
haTtng  sentenokU^dntertaaning .  thd  impRaaiona  ,withiiBipaot  ta  the 
•atetition  pf  tiia  leglalatare  to  wlueh  I  ham  jaat  alluded-Hme  hmiihed 
and  fift7<«uia  {MnobA  to  a  loager  period  of  pedal  aarhtade  tban  vnder 
other  ciroutfistBaaBB  wonld  have  beei^  the  caaej.  I  aao.  Iif  opiliion  that 
ehart  pededs  df  im^uohment  in.ibe  caae.  of  pfersona  eolharkiBg  id  diahd- 
neat  eeuneaareinjudouai  ina«nach  aa  there ia  not'titte  aOtandad  fcr 
carrying  properly  intio  efifect  tiie  syMem  of  rtfetiUakny  katiha  m  Ihdhr 
f^gtfdi  wmiean  edacaticn  ta  the  waora  of  crime  ia  eommeaeelL  At  tl^ 
last  Birmingham  aeaakms  there  were  oHe  hniidsed  and  thirty  bight  pik 
aoocra,  and  1  ilnd  thAt  dntof  that  nomberfi^-dght  had  been  prariea^f 
oebTieted,  and  if  I  were  to  put  the  number  of  timm  together,  I  .ahoaid 
find  that  in  the  eaae  of  those  fifty-eight  persona  iSierdwafce  npvaids  of 
two  hundred  oonTictionB  altogether  (  while  I  may  state  that  In  the  earn 
«f  one  youth  the  nuaiber  of  conviotiona  had  been  nine.  $hori  perioda  of 
impriaonment  operate  ii^uriouBly  in  thia  way  t^>^Tt<ey  do  hbt  oaaae  thai 
.wholesotne  dread  of  erime  which  acta  aa  a  detsrrtot  ta  any  gtfeat  degree, 
"While  the  prisoner  is  initiated  into  the  waya  of  guilt  withoot  dektviag 
any  benefit  from  refoimatory  action.  I  may  alfeO  liay  that  I  do  not  tUnk 
any  preeevt.  aoale  of  puniehmentt  it  Tdty  deterring-,  i  think  the  im^ 
of  deterrents  aa  a  cheehnp<m crime  iJiovetf.  estimated.  The  nlmm'tbiaty 
•which  hangi  around  deteotion  is  the  mdin. reason wiiy  I  ttunkctacb  to 
be  the  case.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would*  be  axtreme^  deairablo  that 
the  criminal  should  be  enaMed  to  leavd  this-  ooaiitry  nir  mm  in  wbieh 
■there  would  be  fewer  temptations  in  hit  wi|y,  and  better  means  of  ob- 
tainiag  an  honest  livelihood.  I  consider  tbs  principle. iniro|v«d  In  oon- 
stituting  a  number  of  stages,  as  it  weie^  in  the  good-condnct  of  the 
.prisoner  as  a  inost  excellent  one.  Under  the  opcr&tion  bf  that  principle 
he  will  feel  himsdf»  as  it  were,  getting  better  and  better  ertry  day,  and 
•ah  immediate  motive  for  conducting  bimself  well  is  thoa  ptcaented, 
which  will  act  poweifally  in  aid  of  the  motive  derived  from  tns  ciaimm-  . 
•atanoe  that  Jie  may  hope  iathecoone  ^aome  time  ta  obtain  a  Ticket- 
mf-JLeave.  I  consider  the  period  afta  his  dischaige  as  the  moat  critiBal 
.moment  in.  the  convict's  career.  There  is  danger  then  of.  rehipse  into 
mjmt€  I  think  the  pAan  of  giving.a  prisoner  leate  of  absence  lor  a  ahoct 
time,  aa  detailed  in  tlie  evidence  of  Captain  Osofton^  allewing  him  fiv 
instonce  to  leave  the. prison  in  the  morning  and  to  come  hack  in  the 
evening,  is  a  plan  which  forms  an  excellent  introductictai  to  his  complete 
dischaige*  I  believe  the  SoeietS  de  FatronagB  works  moat  succeaafoUy 
•in  France.  The  principle  upon  whicli  it  is  oondueted  ia  that  when  ptv 
soners  aoe  discharged  whose  case  is  oonsidered  as  hopeful,  every  elToft 
is  made  to  obtain  for  them  emi^yment.  That  system  alao  prevaila  ia 
'AUVaria,  Tuscany,  and  to  some  extent  in  8witaeriand.  Those  SstsMi 
.de  Patronage  are  composed  of  pvivate  inilividuala  |n.ali  thqae  oountrie^ 
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and  are-  maiDtained  upon  the  volantary  principie.    In  AuBkria,  where 

they  were  establiahed  in  connexion  with  tne  state,  thejr  failed.    I  think 

those  institutions  are  about  seventeen  years  old  in  France.    The  earliest 

attempt  madie  to  establish  a  similar  institution  in  England  was  that 

made  by  Mrs.  Fry,  who  established  a  society  for  fbmale  prisoners,  a 

society  which  I  belieTC  stiil  continues  to  exist.    There  is  now  one  at 

Worcester  fo^  the  aid  Of  disthai^ged  prisoners.    W^  had  a  ineetiig:  in 

Binttfaighaid  iH  At^rll  UMt»  with  the  tietr  tio  thie  MtaMiftluxieiiC  df  on  iril 

MtatiOK  of «his chsMcler.    Oarpknlsto  have  setena  kohs^  in  the 

town,  asMl  in  the  na^bbourihg.osniity,  to  whieh  the  prissner  upon  lui 

liiflohArge  may  ge,  and  we  hope  thut  heaiay  be  aUewldle  there,  SQ&rlo 

ledeem  Jus  duiracter  as  to  enable  him  to  cfetain  ettploytneht..  X  Qeo« 

sider  tliat  such  a  society  will  remore  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pirou 

curing  employment.  I  have  myself  shewn  my  ooafldenoein  such  societies 

by  taking  a  young  woman  into  my  service  from  Airs.  Fry's  institution. 

She  bad  been  convicted  of  stesling  plate  in  a  house  where  she  was  engaged 

as  char* woman.    She  and  her  husband  were  at  the  time  of  the  theft  in 

frreat  destitution,  ^be  subsequently  expressed  great  regret  ibr  her  crime. 

I  may  add  that  having  had  her  for  a  considerable  time  in  mjr  service^ 

1  should  nevisr  desire  to  have  i^  better  trt  mot^  fUthfttl  domestic. 

•    Iti  T^ply  to  Mr.  Babes^  the  teamed  g^ehtleraen  tald  :_There  are 

m  f^  points  wHh  rMpect  to  wMch  I  wiMi  to  offmr  a  few  observationt 

to  the  ooffifnitOeein  additien  to  the  evidence  which  I  Me  on  Mon^ 

da^  Inst.    1  upon  that  occasion  alldded  to  the  histitutionA  daHed 

iSbei^/is  de  Patronage  in  France>  in  terms  so  general  \ba  to  lead  the 

Committee  it  suppose  that  such  Institiitions  wer^  established  in  that 

conntry  for  adults.     Hatitigi   however^  communicated   with  -  ^ 

Demetfe  and  M.  Beraager  upon  the  subject^  I  find  that  SoMith  dt 

Patronage  for  adults  do  not  exist  in  France,  although  f^om  the  ex-< 

perience  of  their  good  results  in  the  case  oPjnvenile^»  thole  gentlemen 

hre  desirous  that  adults  also  should  enjoy  the  advanta^s  which 

Institations  of  this  description  are  oilculated  to  conf^ri  and  actuillly 

•    do  oenlin>  in  Bavaria,  and  some  other  oeontriea  in  ^hioh  adultft  ar^ 

not  excluded  from  their  operation.    The  dlAcnlty  which  exists  in 

the  way  of  the  establishment  of  8i>ciiUs  de  Patronage  in  France,  bai 

I  onderttand,  its  foundation  in  the  circumstance  that  it  would  tend 

to  diminish  to  sonie  extent  the  grace  of  a  fhee  pardon  upon  the  nart 

of  the  Emperor ;  a  difficulty  I  may  add  which  would  have  no  olace 

in  this  country.     M.  Deroetz   has   had   some   expedience  of  th^ 

working  of  such  institutions^  in  the  case  of  adults  who  have  been 

acquitted  of  the  offence  with  which  they  hf^pened  to  be  charged 

U  appestrs  Arom  the  report  of  that  gentleman,  as  well  asf^om  th^ 

information  which  I  have  reoeired  in  other  quarters,  that  thete  pre«' 

vails  in  Prance  a  strong  pt^ejudice  against  eVerv  persiMi  who  hae  been 

once  imprisoned ;  a  prejudice  which  is  not  obviated  even  by  the  fact 

that  he  has  been  acquitted  of  the  offence  for  which  he  had  been  itii* 

prisoned  ;  nor  by  the  fact  that  the  ju^  may  have  eicpressed  it  to 

be  his  opinion  that  he  was  Innocent.    Now  M.  X>elnetx  founded  a 

'society  for  obtaining  employment  for  prisoners  of  that  description, 

subsequent  to  their  acquittal,  upoii  the  receipt  of  a  certificate  from 

the  judge  before  whom  their  case  had  com^,  that  there  was  no 

ground  for  believing  them  to  be  otherwise  than  innocent.    That  soc 

ciety  is  still  in  existence  and  the  good  results  which  have  attended 

its  working,  have  caused  M.  Demetz  to  be  extremely  desirous  that 
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the  principle  upon  which  it  is  bued  should  he  extended,  afid  he  Iim 
requested  me  to  present  to  the  committee  in  his  name  a  work  in 
which  his  opinions  with  reference  to  the  subject,  and  certain  lacts 
In  connexion  with  it»  are  set  forth. 

(Document  handed  in.) 

I  may  perhaps  mention  one  fact  to  which  M.  Demetx  allndea. 
It  is  that  a  large  manufiiu^urer  in  Paris  obserred  to  him  that  be  did 
not  like  to  take  bto  his  employment  persons  who  had  bem  imprisooed 
for  some  offeneey  and  absolutely  pardoiied»  inasmim^  aa  he  eovld  ast 
exercise  otat  such  persons  the  requisite  amount  of  ^oDtrcrf  ;  **lHit  if 
you  can  obtaioy"  obserred  the  manufacturer  to  M.  Demetz,  *a 
law  which  will  enable  me  to  employ  persons  provisionally  nardooed, 
I  should  b9  disposed  to  employ  a  great  number  of  them*  becaase  I 
should  have  it  in  my  power  to  exercise  over  them  a  certain  amount 
of  control.* 

There  is  another  point  upon  which  I  now  wish  to  offer  a  few  obeer^ 
vations  to  the  committee  :.^I  find  that  the  principle  npoa  which 
Ticketsrof-Leave  are  granted  is  this — ^that  the  prisoner  shoald  have 
served  a  given  time,  and  that  such  time^servioe  is  a  qoalifieatioa 
defeasible  if  his  conduct  be  bad.  Under  the  o^enJdoa  en  that  pria* 
ciple  very  few  indeed  have  disentitled  themselves  to  the  privil^gv  of 
obtaining  a  Ticket-^f.Leave»  because  by  the  observance  of  ordnuvy 
good  conduct  they  have  been  considered  to  have  so  far  redeemed 
their  characters  after  a  short  period  of  detention*  as  to  deserve  a 
Ticket-of-T^eave.  Now,  let  me  suppose  that  the  principle  of  making 
a  man  work  himself  as  it  were  out  of  prison,  were  adopte4»  it  is  quite 
clear  that  under  the  operation  of  that  principle,  men  would  obtain 
their  Tickets-of- Leave  at  the  expiration  of  periods,  most  various  in 
point  of  duration*  whereas  under  the  ezistinff  system  they  are  taraed 
out  with  Tickets«of-Leave  in  batches.  To  illustrate  my  meaning  let 
me  suppose  that  a  nfRtmiua  of  time  to'elapse  before  a  Ticket-^f-^Ijeave 
can  be  granted  is  fixed*  then  ^ou  would  find  under  the  operatioo  of 
a  principle  such  as  that  of  which  I  am  now  speaking*  tbat  while  one 
man  by  marked  good  conduct  and  industry  would  bsve  worked  bim* 
selt  out  of  prison  at  the  expiration  of  the  miudmum  time,  another  man 
would,  in  consequence  of  his  good  conduct  not  having  been  so  marked, 
be  obliged  to  remain  somewhat  longer  in  prison ;.  another  longer 
still*  and  so  on.  That  is  a  principle  which  I  consider  would  be  caU 
culated  to  work  very  advantageously.  In  stating  that  there  were  in 
France  no  SocUies  de  Fatrmiage  for  adults,  I  did  not  mean  to  state  ex* 
pressly  that  there  were  no  such  institutions  for  female  adults.  That 
IS  a  point  upon  which  I  cannot  speak  with  accuracy.  My  conver- 
sation with  Mon.  Demetx  related  to  adults  generally*  as  distiqguiahed 
from  juveniles.  I  do  not  consider  tb^t  provisional  diaeharses  abeuki 
form  an  essential  feature  in  the  constitution  ofSocieiesde  InBCrvaanr, 
although  they  may  fprm  a  very  useful  adjunct.  I  am  of  opiaiea 
that  the  operation  of  buch  institutions  ought  to  extend  beyond  the 
period  of  the  expiration  of  the  Ticket-o/'-'Leaoep  but  I  do  not  think 
that  that  operation  ought  to  be  postponed  until  after  the  expiratioB 
of  the  license.  Perhaps  the  very  best  time  when  the  prisoner  could 
come  under  the  superintendence  of  such  institutions  would  be  i 
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duttel  J  upon  his  beiog  di«cbiirged  from  oonfinement.  The  iostitation 
about  to  be  established  in  Birmingham,  will  extend  as  well  to  those 
who  may  be  discharged  from  prison  absolutely,  as  to  those  who  are 
discbarged  merelj  provisionally.  The  former,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
moat  always  constitute  the  greater  number,  because  the  principle  of 
the  law  applies  practically  to  offenders  onl^  in  whose  case  penal  ser- 
vitude baa  oeen  substituted  for  transportation. 

Mr.  Hill's  evidence  concluded :  any  other  observations  which  he 
bad   to  oiFer  beinff,  he  taid^  embraced  in  a  more  concise    form 
in   tbe  cbarge  which  he  delivered  at  BirminehMi  in  autumn  last, 
than  tbey  could  possibly  assume  in  the  shape  of  oral  testimony. 
Charge  put  in. 

We  have  been  informed  that  M.  Demetz  has  been  requested 
to  state  his  views  to  the  Committee  in  writing,  and  all  our 
friends  will  learn  with  satisfaction  that  he  has  consented  to  do 
so. 

Amongst  the  topics  of  general  intierest  to  our  readers,  we 
may  record  the  fdlowing  :*^ 

The  Committee  of  the  Beformatory  and  Refuge  Union  offer  Prises 
of  X15,  £10,  and  £5,  for  the  best  Three  Essays  on  "The  Practical 
Management  of  Reformatories  and  Befiiges,  with  respect  to  Food, 
Labour,  and  Rest ;"  tp  be  written  by  Qovemors,  Masters,  Matrons, 
or  Assistants,  in  anv  of  the  Institutions  on  the  List  of  the  Union. 
The  Rev.  Sidney  Turner,  of  Bedhill,  Alexander  Thomson,  Esq., 
of  Banchory,  Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Gent,  of  the  Ragged  School 
Union,  have  kindly  consented  to  act  as  the  adjudicators.  Any 
further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary*  118,  PalU 
mall. 

ne  Pkilanthropist  of  Jane  1st  states  :^* 

The  loiree  to  beheld  at  Willis*s  Booms  on  the  19th  of  thb  month, 
will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  review  of  the  operations  of 
the  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  and  especially  of  their  several 
modes  of  employing  industrial  occupation  as  a  most  powerful  train- 
ing for  habits  of  honest  labour.  Articles  manufactured  by  boys  and 
girls,  as  well  as  by  adult  inmates  of  all  the  institutions,  are  to  be 
there  laid  out  for  inspection,  and  as  the  exhibition  is  to  be  limited  to 
such  things,  there  will  be,  of  course,  none  of  that  distraction  caused 
by  mixing  with  the  plainer  objects  of  this  kind  the  more  bizarre  mtn* 
utis  which  generally  overshadow  them  at  Beformatory  fancy  sales-. 
Hece  we  ma^  (airly  expect  to  find  a  general  assemblage  of  all  who 
desire  to  be  mtimately  acquainted  with  tbe  diflforent  materials  em- 
ployed in  industrial  classes,  and  the  various  methods  of  using  them 
for  training  the  young  and  older  inmates  to  work;  while  it  is 
desirable  also  that  the  products  of  their  labour  should  be  so  cUs* 
played,  as  to  show  at  a  gli^nce  the  pecuniary  aspects  of  industrial 
employment  in  general. 

We  understand  that  boys,  girls,  and  adults,  from  each  of  the  me- 
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eropoHtan  Institutions  will  be  present  to  point  to  their  sereral  i 
factui^es,  their  bundles  of  chopped  wood,  jpackets  of  picked  hrntk% 
piles  of  boots  And  shoes,  or  of  coats'  aj^d  troosers,  the  boxes  of  iboe. 

'  blacks,  the  chairs^  fbrms,  tables^  and  dressers,  from  the  carparter^i 
shops,  books  and  pamphlets  printed'  and  bonnd,  and  the  more 
elaborate  ornaments  turned  at  the  lathf »  or  hammered  on  the  asfd. 
Others  will  exhibit  the  fruits  of  thfd  earth  cdltlTated  by  thdr  haA, 

'  as  well  as  the  mats  and  ropes,  and  models  and  pictures,  ertdaiiaBg 
their  perseverance  or  thei^  more  ambttiotis  attempts  at  design,    ra 

•  aeveril  Instances  the  actual  work  will  be  earried  on  in  one  of  tl» 
rooms  set  apart  fbr  this  purpose. 
The  needle-work  to  be  exhibited  hf  the  girls,  will  be  of  ei|BiI 

.  interest,  but  we  confess  that  in  criticising  sach  matters,  it  will  be 
absolutely  requisite  to  have  the  help  of  the  experienced  ladies  who 
will,  doubtless  be  present  on  this  occasion.  Already  there  are  maaT 
busy  hand*  ^%  work  for  tbia  ediibition*  and  wa  even  boar  of  oae  or 
two  friends  who  intend  to  appear  dressed  entirely  in  <dothes  raaaa- 
frctured  in  the  institutions.       - 

In  oar  last  Begord  (page  xxi?.).we  iasearted  the  pioapecias 
of  a  society  for  est^jblishing,  a  Be£i|ge>  tot  Soman  Gatbolic 
If  emal^  Discharged  &om  Prison^  and  we  rejoip§  to  state  that 
the  Hefage,  on  a  small  scale^  is  now  open  at  Goldea  Bridge, 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Meroy.  To  Doctor  Cnlien 
the  vety  deep^t  gratitii/Ie  is  due  for  the  prompt  manner  in 
which  he  aided  the  proj^t  of  the  Befnge;  and  we  understand^ 
from  gentlen^en  officially  connected  with  the  Pfisoas'  Depaii- 
ment,  that  the  ladies  who  superintend  are  proceeding  earefolW, 
cautiously,  and  most  successfuUj*  The  establishment  is  quite 
"  ua-grand"  enough  to  viu  tl^  f^pptroy^l  of  Mr.  Bake^  or  Mr. 
Wright ;  whilst  the  zeal  of  all  concerned  would  please  eren 
.  Sliss  Carpenter. 

The  Sisters  possess  a  most  important  iqflaence  for  Reforma- 
tion in  the  f»kGt,  well  known  to  all  the  inmates^  that  all  is  done, 
all  labor  and  care  undertaken,  without  pay,  or  peimniiry 
tecompence  of  any  kind ;  this  gratuitous  devotion,  some  of  our 
readers  will  reoiemberi  was  the  great  aecret  of  Sarah  Mf  rtin*s 
success.''^ 

*This  admiralile  woman  was  a  poor  dfbss^malc^,  and  devoted  all  her 
time  to  the  care  of  theprisotaersln  Yaniiouttt'Qiu^  She  had  a  snaU 
inoome,  abont  twelre  pounds  per  annum,  and  loiTinf  loei  her  hoaimm 
through  her  pare  of  the  prisoners,  «he  subsiated  eppn  thia  anall  aem, 
ai^d  upon  tiie  charitable  kindness  of  those  who  appKored  bar 
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refused  to  do  so,  and  thus  ezphuns  her  reasons^  lA.a  letter  lo  tW  W^ 
of  i^  Magistrate  who  had  entreated  her  to  take^e  mone^.  "  Here  lies 
the  o\)jectioa  which  oppresses  me  t  /  have  found  voluntary  imtimdiam^ 
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'About  fieveii  ttcr^  of  groan^  are  attilched-  to  Ihe  ttefugti/ 

and  thrus  an  ppportuntty  is  i^fforded  of  teacbfng  the  comraou 

brapcHes  of  dairj  wprk  fm^  washypgy  sp  {ft?  a^  tbey  are  required 

^boat  an  ordinary  £Etnn  house..    We  weiro  much  anuiAtdi:  and 

indeed  interestedj  inleanifng  that  an  old  woman  who  had  been 

A  nolorions  fowl-sfcealer,  is '  now  a  nrost  anxions  ancl  carefal* 

guai'dian  of  the  ben  house ;  and  pointing  to  a  large  qdUection 

qf  fine  young  chicken^,  fW  is  Aecuatooiea  to  exolaioGi^  ''  Look 

at  tbina,  I'll  imyei  every  cue  ot  ibim/^     We  presume  she  19 

qtiite  astounded  at  the  possibility  of  being  aUe  to  keep  her 

hand  from  their  neck^^  and  is  consequently  proud  of  her 

refoiripation.    We  hope  to  be.ablf  in  ne^t  flccoRD  to  report 

fully  pa  thia  excellent  and  moat  adjoaifablo  institution. 

Tbe  erection  of  tbe  Juvenile  Conviot  Prison  at  Lusk  is  at 
leugtb  commencc^d^  and  about  800  men  will  soon  be  butted 
on  tbe  Common,  and  at  work. 

The  Female  C^nviot  FrisoQ,  at  Mxmntjoy,  is  in  a  very 
advanced  stege  of  coinpletioB. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  Rbcqrd  we  referred  to  the  meeting 
of  the  National  fieformatory  Union  in  honor  of  M.  Demelz ; 
we  now  insert  the  Report  of  that  meeting  as  it  appears  in  TAe 
haw  Jmendmetit  Journal  of  June  Ist  :-r 

Special  Meeting  qf  the  JSTalionat  Reformatory  Union — 
TAuredity,  May  29/A,  1856. 

liord  Lovaine,  M.P.,  took  the  chair  at  three  o'clock. 

Mens.  Bemetz  attended  the  meetinff,  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
vitatioQ  which  had  been  forwarded  to  hiin  ;  jVlons.  Verdier  accom- 
panied hfm. 

Among  the otherspresent  were — Lord  Robert  QeciJ,  M.P. ;  Hon. 
H.  G.  Liddell,  M.P. ;  Dean  of  Salisbury  ;  Sir  S.  H.  Northcote, 
Bart.,  M.P.  5  Sif'T.  ^Vi^nington,  part.,  M.P. ;   Sir  E.  |Cerrison, 

"     ■    '     -    I r—r 1— — • •; — »-  ■  .i    !■■■  . * — '  ■  "• 

Oil  my  pQrtf.to  Mauebten  aifended  with  yr^t  advantage  f  and  I  am  ap- 
preh0DBi¥€$,  that  In  reoeivii^  pajmeat  my  laboofs  may  be  lets  accept- 
able. X  C^»  <4in»  tluil  JVij  mind  liiould.  be  fettered  b^r .  pecnniary  pay- 
ment, and  the  wJirile  work  up^et.  To  try  the  e.tperiiuPTit,  wlik-h  ntlght 
injure  the  thin^  1  Uve  jmii  brc^tU^  ftJiTr  6*itmB  like  .t[>|>ljing  a  knife  to 
your  child'ti  Lhroa-t,  to  kaow  if  it  wiil  qui/'  Slie  w;m  only  induuod  ii> 
aceed6  to  tlie  oflVrof  *he  Corpo  rati  on »  when  tliey  told  her — '*  If  we  pef. 
mit  you  to  visit  the  priMw,  you  muitt  subTtiU  U>  our  tcrm3^"^-4iud  they 
'gave  her — linehe  pounds  ptr  imnum  !  /  and  this  iiJlter  tw^juiy_thre«  yeart 
of  devoted  c>i.re,  ^he  comuitDeed  to  visit  tbe  prijjon^  In  the  yvax  lB]9, 
being  then  tweniy-^Tg:ht  yt«ra  t>lr!^  mul  the  chi^f  aupport  of  her  mothi^r ; 
she  received  lhe'M>e/i>^  pi^^nih  btit  for  twit  y<^At^  ;  it  tt^  gnmt^  in  t0>lt» 
and  Bhcidicdoa  tlie  ijtli  oi'  Uttober,  ttM3«     . 
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Bart.,  M.P.;  Mr.  M.  Mibes*  M.P. ;  Gaptam  Stiurt,  ILP.;  ICr. 
Serjeant  Manntoff,  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  <1.C.;  Mr.  D.  Power,  Bev. 
Sydney  Turner,  Mr.  R.  HaU,  Mr.  £.  Welwter,  Mr.  C.  BatcGft 
Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  Mr.  T.  H.  Bastard,  Mr.  J.  Perry,  Mr.  A.  Hill. 
Rer.  li.  Lewis,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  P.  J.  Murrair,  Captain  Oroftoa, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Wheatley,  Mr.  M'Clelland,  Mr.  H.  0.  Wright,  Rev.T. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Halswell,  Mr.  Lyall,  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  a  cckoaideraUa 
number  of  ladies. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  coDfirmed. 

The  Ohairmau  said  that  they  now  had  the  pleasure  of  seong  at 
a  meeting  of  ^e  Society  one  whom  they  regarded  as  a  great  ben*- 
factor  to  his  race,  who  had  first  rescued  from  miserr  and  Grime  tlioss 
for  whom  no  one  before  had  cared— ^ne  who  had  therebj  conferred 
great  and  lasting  benefits  on  humanity.  It  afforded  them  all  the 
greatest  gratification  to  see  Mons.  Demetz  among  them ;  and  tiiey 
trusted  to  derive  much  information  from  the  wor£  which  he  mf '^'^ 
address  to  them  that  day.  They  had  already  elected  lum  ai 
norary  member  of  the  Society,  and  he  (the  Chairman)  would 
read  tne  following  Address  :— 

*•  To  M.  M.  DSXBTS,  ETC  BTO 

'<  Sir, — ^I  have  the  pleasure,  as  •  ChMrman  of  the  Befennaiory 
Union,  to  express  to  you  the  deep  gratification  which  its  members 
feel  in  enrollingr  ^ou  amongst  them  as  an  honorary  member,  and  in 
seeing  you  on  this  occasion. 

The  Reformatory  Union  has  been  formed  with  the  spe<»al  aim  of 
placing  the  corrective'  treatment  of  youthful  offenders  upon  a  r%ht 
foundation.  They  seek  to  procure  such  amendments  m  the  laws 
relating  to  juvenile  crime  as  shall  ensure  a  just  discriminadon  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  young-^the  man  and  ihe  child — ^tbe  harden- 
ed and  the  still  comparatively  harmless— the  offender  of  depraved 
will  and  purpose,  ana  the  offender  from  neglected  training,  orphan- 
age, and  destitution. 

"  The  Union  seeks  to  stimulate  and  assist  the  noble  efforts  of 
individual  benevolence  to  provide  Asylums  and  Reformatory  Schools, 
in  which  the  young  offender  may  find  the  moral  restraint,  the  ia» 
dustrial  occupation*  and  the  better  influence,  of  which  he  stands  in 
need.    The  Union  labours  for  this,  by  collecting  the  various  resnlts 


of  experience  and  inquiry  in  England  and  other  countries  on  the 
different  branches  of  the  Reformatory  question  ;  hv  brining  into 
closer  intercourse  and  more  friendly  relations  aU,  of  whatever 


creed  or  party,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  good  work  of 
reclaiming  the  ^outhftd  offbnder }  and  bj  enlisting  and  organisiag 
such  branch  societies  as  may  provide  fin*  the  guarmanship  and  over- 
sight of  the  young  persons  trained  in  Reformatory  Schools,  upon 
their  discham  and  return  into  the  world. 

<' These,  Sir,  are  the  chief  objects  of  our  Union.  They  are 
objects  essentially  connected  with  that  noble  cause  to  which  yon 
have  devoted  the  ripest  years  of  j^our  life,  with  a  sacrifice  of  persoasl 
interests  and  selfish  objects  which  cannot  be  too  highly  honoured. 
They  are  objects  which  you  have  not  only  laboured  for,  but  have 
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atUined  to  h  remiirkable  extant,  «id  which  it  is  your  tfeaohing  and 
ycvet  etample  that  have  mM\j  led  this  assodation  itself  to  ralue 
and  to  seek  A>r. 

^  I  feel  sure  that  the  slight  expression  of  their  deep  respect  and 
boiaiage»  which  the  niembers  of  the  Reforfnatorr  Union  desire  this 
dajr  to  oflfef  to  TOtt,  will  be  welcome  to  yon.  Their  (belings  are, 
indeed,  the  sentiments  of  all  to  whom  your  name  and  your  work  are 
kttttwn.  They  trust  that  th#  ffood  proyidence  of  God  mat  yet  con- 
tinue  yoor  health  aad  vigour  throngh  many  years  of  usefulness  sad 
honour,  giving  you  ever4ncreasing  influence  and  success  in  the 
fllssion  you  have  uttdertaken,  and  insuring  to  you  that  reward 
which  never  fiuls  the  real  benefactors  of  their  fellow  men. 

'•  (SKgned  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Reformatory  Union, 

*•  LovAnrt.** 

After  condudtag  the  address,  the  Chairman  put  to  the  meetings 
that  it  should  be  now  signed  by  himself,  and  be  presented  to  Mens. 
Demetx  on  behalf  of  the  meeting. 

This  was  assented  to  with  acoamation* 

Mons.  Bemets  said  (speaking  in  French),  "  t  bep^  to  thank  you 
for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  In  presenting  me  with  the  address 
which  your  elmrman  has  read.  ^  la  It  you  have  been  pleased  to 
speak  more  highly  than  they  merit  of  the  exertions  which  I  have 
made  in  the  cause  you  have  equally  with  myself  at  heart.  By  your 
sympathy  you  sustain  me  in  the  enorts  which  I  made  in  that  cause. 
Let  me  assure  you,  on  .my  part,  that  the  remainder  of  my  life  will 
be  consecrated  to  it,  and  that  under  all  circumstances  you  may  count 
on  me.*' 

The  Chairman  then  said»  that  in  proceeding  to  the  real  object  of 
the  meeting,  that  of  obtaining  as  much  practical  information  as 
possible  from  Mons.  Demetz^  they  muat  remember  the  ill-health  of 
their  visitor,  and  must  endeavour  to  be  as  short  as  possible.  The 
General  Committe  had  framed  some  questions  on  points  of  interest, 
and  he  would  now  proceed  to  put  them  to  Mons.  Demetz,  always 
remembering  that  we  were  not  bound  to  follow  him  as  servile  imita- . 
tators,  though  most  ready  to  listen  to  his  advice.  The  first  (question 
was  as  to  the  period  durmg  which  children  should  be  detained  in 
Reforraator)es>  and  the  age  at  which  they  should  be  sent  there. 

Mons.  Demetz  said  that  in  France  a  child  might  remain  in  a 
Cototue  AgricoU  until  20  years  of  ase,  according  to  the  66th  article 
of  Hbo  Penal  Code.  The  theory  of  the  law  was,  that  as  children  do 
wrong  without  knowledge,  they  should  be  educated,  improved,  and, 
rendered  good— «not  condenmed  to  be  punished*  But  before  the 
establlidiment  of  Mettray  this  dOth  Article  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  dead  letter ;  for  the  children*  though  ac<]uitted,  were 
sent  to  the  nuxUoM  de  rechuion,  where  there  was^no  distinction  made 
between  the  children  who  had  sinned  in  ignorance,  and  those  who 
were  steeped  in  crime.  The  consOquence  was  that  the  poor  erea« 
tores  came  out  finished  students  in  wickedness<*«they  had  taken  a 
high  degree  in  the  university  cf  crime.  He  said  that  in  these  matters 
he  spofe  from  experience,  for  he  was  for  four  years  juge  de  police 
currectianneL     His  colleagues  regarded  this  duty  as  a  corvie,  but  he 
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considered  it  as  a  great  blettiog ;  for  it  led  him  to  do  wluOevcr  ht 
had  been  able  to  accomplish  to^tarda  the  education  and  elevatiofi  of 
the  poor  lads  brought  before  his  tribunal.  Man  j  of  these  children 
(without  exaggeration)  were  obliged  to  be  placed  on  a  chair,  in 
order  to  be  raised  on  a  level  with  his  desk.  They  declared  that  tfaej 
thieved  in  order  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  which  their 
parents  either  could  not  or  would  not  supply.  To  punish  then  was 
impossible ;  to  restore  them  to  their  parents»  was  (mlj  to  eonagn 
them  to  the  state  of  starvation  which  had  brought  them  before  the 
tribunal ;  and  to  send  them  to  the  mauon  de  redusUm,  was  only  to 
condemn  them  to  learn  iniquity.  Unable  to  bear  this  any  lonnr, 
he  gave  up  his  office>  and  determined  to  establish  an  institution  wmch 
should  remedy  this  sad  state  of  things.  Mettray  was  founded  ;  and 
the  66th  article  was  no  longer  an  illusion — it  became  a  fact.  But 
m^strates  for  some  time  liked  to  retain  the  former  state  of  tliiiigi» 
and  still  sent  lads  %o  prison,  or  sent  them  to  Mettray  only  for  a 
short  time  ;  and  it  would  be  found  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  redeUffUs  were  those  children  who  could  not  stay  a  suffident  time 
to  be  educated,  and  to  be  enabled  to  gain  their  living  honestly.  He 
thought  that  the  boys  should  not  quit  the  Reformatory  School 
until  thev  were  skilled  workmen,  and  not  mere  apprentices.  In 
France  tne  condition  of  apprentices  was  not  comfortable,  thej  were 
much  in  the  power  of  their  masters,  while  the  well-taught  workmen 
were  valuable  to  their  employers,  and  were  consequently  well  treated. 
He  considered  the  army  as  the  most  appropriate  mode  of  life  for 
the  boys  leaving  Mettray ;  the  discipline  ih  both  was  much  alike^ 
and  he  had  found  it  the  nest  educational  means.  He  thought  that 
the  removal  of  the  youths  from  Mettray  directly  into  the  world  was 
too  rapid  a  transition,  and  compared  it  to  a  horse  ridden  for  some 
time  with  a  tight  rein  in  the  hands  of  a  firm  rider,  and  then  suddenly 
let  loose.  Liberty  men  must  have,  especially  in  England,  but  the 
liberty  of  these  youths  ought  to  be  very  carefully  superintended. 

He  then  adverted  to  the  English  Juvenile  Offenders*  Act,  and  sai<^ 
that  though  a  boy  might  under  it  be  occasionally  kept  till  he  was 
21,  yet  the  greater  proportion  were  dismissed  before  they  could  have 
acquired  the  steadiness  of  a  man.  He  thought  they  should  remain 
in  a  Reformatory  until  they  had  attained  an  age  at  which  there  is  at 
least  a  likelihood  of  their  having  that  command  over  their  passions 
which  was  not  often  possessed  in  very  early  youth.  As  to  the  m 
at  which  children  should  enter  Reformatories,  he  thought  that  m 
earlier  children  came  the  better  ;  the  younger  they  were  the  more 
easy  it  was  to  teach  them,  to  eradicate  their  bad  tendancies,  and  to 
impart  good  aspirations.  Of  course  very  little  children  were  not  of 
much  use  in  cultivating  the  ground ;  but  as  the  object  of  Reforma- 
tory Schools  was  not  so  much  to  make  the  land  profitable  as  to  re- 
form the  children,  they  should  enter  these  schools*  at  a  time  when 
their  dispositions  could  be  easily  moulded ;  and  it  required  much 
less  skill  to  teach  children  at  seven  or  eieht,  than  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen.  We  should  deal  with  these  children  as  a  physician  would 
treat  a  disease,  which  may  be  easy  to  cure  if  taken  at  the  b^inning, 
but  not  if  allowed  to  spread  its'  baneful  influence  over  the  whole 
frame. 
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The  Obairman  said,  that  the  second  question  to  be  asked  was»  as 
to  the  education  of  assistant  teachers,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
government  of  Mettray  was  carried  on. 

Mons.  Demetz  said,  he  thought  the  teachers  should  be  selected 
'  when  young-^never  when  more  than  IS— before  they  had  acquired 
the  tastes  which  would  make  them  wish  to  take  a  place  in  the  busy 
world.  Many  came  to  Mettray  who  had  been  intended  for  priests,  • 
bat  who  found  the  rigours  of  the  clerical  profession,  and  the  neces- 
s>ary  seclusion  from  all  family  ties,  more  than  they  could  bear.  The 
life  of  a  teacher  at  Mettray,  however,  was  one  of  great  self-denial 
and  derotion — one  requiring  a  considerable  amount  of  enthusiaam  to 
face  the  many  difficulties  and  trials  of  the  path.  The  teachers  theu 
first  entered  the  normal  schooli  where  they  generally  remained  two 
years,  and  then  they  gradually  rose  through  the  different  grades  of 
officers  until  they  become  chefs  defamille.  They  required  great  ex- 
perience :  they  began  bv  being  monitors  in  the  dass-room,  then  they 
became  sous  ehefs,  and  afterwards  chefs  de  famille.  But  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  rise  gradually  to  the  more  responsible 
offices :  they  would  fail  if  placed  too  soon  in  important  positions. 

As  to  the  mode  of  education  at  Mettray,  Mons.  Demeti  said  that 
it  was  carried  on  by  dividing  the  boys  into  families.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  children  who  required  to  be  placed  in  Refor* 
matory  Schools  were  chiefly  those  who  have  become  criminal  throiu^h 
the  neglect  of  their  parents ;  they  have  never  experienced  the  benefits 
Af  living  in  a  respectable  family ;  and  the  means  of  raising  them  to 
the  position  from  which  they  have  fallen  are  to  be  found  in  restoring 
io  them«  as  &r  as  possible,  the  training  of  a  family.  The  boys  were 
therefore  divided  into  families  of  forty-*-not  that  he  thought  this  was 
the  best  number,  for  it  was  too  large,  but  that  these  mstitutions 
must  be  carried  out  as  cheaply  as  possible ;  if  they  cost  too  much, 
the  public  would  begin  to  grumble.  He  thought  that  twenty-five 
would  be  the  best  number ;  that  of  course  exceeds  the  number  of  a 
real  family ;  but  he  considered  that  these  children  had  not  the  tie  of 
affection  which  exists  between  real  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  that  if 
there  were  only  the  natural  number  of  a  family,  there  would  not  be 
that  emulation  among  them  which  was  necessary  to  their  progress. 
The  children  were  classified,  partly  by  age,  and  partly  by  disposition. 
Up  to  eight  years  of  age  he  tnought  the  different  dispositions  of  little 
consequence ;  after  that  time  he  mingled  the  heavy  character  of  the 
Breten  with  the  gay  disposition  of  the  Oascon.  France  having  a 
share  in  so  many  races,  g^ves  him  the  power  of  mingling  all  sortb  of 
(Afferent  dispositions ;  and  he  kept  the  ages  of  the  members  of  the 
different  families  as  near  as  he  could.  He  thought  it  very  important 
that  the  commencement  of  all  charitable  institutions  should  be  small, 
and  that  they  should  increase  gradually.  The  managers  of  such  in- 
stitutions learn  as^they  eo  on ;  the  malce  mistakes  which  can  be  easily 
repaired  in  a  small  establishment,  but  which  ruin  a  large  one ;  and 
when  a  great  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  upon  an  institution,  it 
must  be  used— -it  has  then  cost  too  much  to  be  thrown  aside.  We 
said  that  500,000  francs  had  been  spent  on  a  prison  for  boys  at  Paris, 
and  thatit  was  so  inconvenient  and  so  thoroughly  ill-constructed* 
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that  it  would  have  been  ohei^r  to  have  palled  it  down  at  ooce  fhaa 
have  used  it  for  the  poor  creatares  there  inoaroeralod^ 
Demetz  further  said  that  he  experienced  gr^t  dificaltj  in 
moral  trade  instructors  ibr  the  boys.    lJnfbrtai»trij  tlien 
were  apt  to  relate  their  adventures  on  the  Sandnr  to  tneboja 
they  taught  on  the  Mondi^y.    To  remedy  this  defect  be 
to  estabhsh  a  branch  in  his  normal  school,  in  which  trmi 
tanght  I  and  into  this  department  he  intends  to  admit 
respectable  Inrth,  whose  parents  woold  not  like  tiiem  to 
oommon  atefisr. 

Mr.  M.  Mibes  asked  whether  it  were  possble  lor  tiio  boje  at 
Mettray  to  become  teachers. 

Mons.  Demets  said  that  it  was  possible,  bnt  very  rare.  Of  ttmtm 
if  he  professed  to  reform  yooths  eompletely  and  entirely,  be  mart 
allow  them  possiblv  to  become  teachers,  bvt  that  in  pinctiee  he  wmj 
seldom  did  it.  lliere  were  a  few  yonng  men  who  had  faeea  boys  wt 
Mettray  whom  he  admitted  to  bis  table,  and  whom  be  wonld  trsst 
in  eveiTthing.  This  showed  that  the  thing  is  possiUo ;  bart  if  it 
were  easy  for  a  boy  to  become  a  teacher,  the  oUier  teacbera  woold  be 
offended  who  had  always  led  re^>eotable  lives.  He  added,  that  tbe 
education  of  the  agenis  fitted  them  for  other  patiis  in  life  tlma  tiat 
of  a  teacher  in  Mettray.  They  could  go  into  eommevoe»  and  somo- 
times  did  so,  when  they  became  tired  of  the  very  strict  aioda  of  life 
they  must  lead  as  agmUi.  He  never  wished  them  to  stay  aa  boar 
after  they  had  chan^d  th^  minds,  and  therefore  never  boand  tbem 
by  any  contract,  but  let  them  go  when  they  pleased. 

The  Ohairman  said,  that  the  third  question  was,  aa  to  the  sjyatem 
of  rewards  and  punishments  pnrsaed  at  Mettray. 

Mons.  Demetz  said  that  the  strictest  discq>lme  was  obserrad  at 
Mettray,  accompanied,  however,  with  the  greatest  personal  IdndBsss 
and  even  tenderness.    Infractions  of  ihe  laws  were  aa  far  aa  posmUs 

grevented  ;  and  the  boy  was  made  to  feel  that  if  he  Innobe  too  laws 
e  was  sure  to  be  punished,  and  that  if  he  ftdfilled  his  daty  ba  was 
sure  to  be  rewarded.  It  was  evident  that  where  boys  were  not  fa 
prison,  but.  as  at  Mettray,  in  the  open  fields,  there  most  ba  a  power 
that  would  prevent  them  from  absconding.  An  oflloer  of  tbe  gwvcra- 
ment  had  exclaimed,  oonceminff  Mettray,  ^'what  a  singular  j 
where  you  have  no  kejB  hut  lit  def  d*s  ehoH^.**  In  1848, 
France  was  plunged  into  revolution,  when  several  of  thegonrer 
schools  were  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  when  even  private  scboob  bad 
had  their  own  tmhUet,  at  Mettray  there  was  no  infraotian  of  tbs 
laws.  The  youths  behaved  very  respectfully  towards  dmr  teacbera  s 
this  respect  u  strictly  inculcated ;  and  as  the  agemU  behave  towards 
the  boys  so  as  to  inspire  respect,  it  is  always  resdily  yidded  to  tbem. 
The  punishments  were  form^y — ^being  condemned  to  eat  dry  bread  % 
imprisonment  in  a  light  or  dark  cell ;  erasure  firom  tbe  tablet  of  lio- 
nour  I  and  for  very  bad  oiFences,  dismissal  firom  Mettray.  and  retaia 
to  prison.  The  punuhment  of  dry  bread  had  now  been  cbaqgad  to 
a  blow  on  the  hand  with  a  ferule,  it  being  found  that  dry  bread  bad 
an  ill  effect  on  the  bovs  who  underwent  it.  For  this  ynniahmeat 
had  been  mfllcted  chieiiy  for  idleness ;  and  as  a  boy  who  waa  idle  ia 
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one  part  of  hU  duties  w&s  generaUj  idle  in  others,  the  same  person 
was  oontinuaUjr  underling  the  pttnishmeDt  i  and  as  the  boys  at 
Mettray  had  not  more  to  eat  thao  was  abaolntely  neeeseary,  the 
puniahmeDt  which  was  desi^ped  to  cure  idleness*  etoded  hj  makiiig 
them  unfit  for  the  labour  which  thej  were  required  to  pursue.    He 
hail  a  great  objection  to  corporal  punisbmenty  and  thenitile  was  not 
inflicted  on  the  elder  boys  i  it  was  not  considered  as  a  disgrace ;  and 
it  did  not,  like  many  other  punishments,  entail  an  erasure  from  the 
tablet  of  honour.    These  punishments,  perhaps,  mi^ht  seem  nu- 
merous, but  it  was  necessarr  to  hate  certain  penalties  which  the 
boys  knew  were  inevitable  unless  they  obeyed  the  laws  of  the  place. 
But  he  said  that  he  preferred  rewards  to  punishments,  and  that  in 
increasing  rewards  he  negatively  increased  punishments.    He  often 
.  made  the  deprivation  of  a  reward  a  punishment )  for  iustaiice.  the 
boys  learned  to  swim  as  a  means  of  saving  their  fellow-creatures 
when  drowning,  and  it  was  apunishment  to  be  prevented  from 
taking  the  swimming  lesson,    H!e  conudered  that  one  of  the  most 
elevating  things  which  a  youth  could  do,  was  to  do  eood  to  his  fellow, 
creatures ;  a  good  m>tion  once  accomplished  raised  a  man  for  ever ; 
and  he  therefore  inculcated  the  doing  good  to  their  fellow^reatures, 
and  gave  them  instruction  which  wowd  fit  them  to  assist  their  neigh- 
bours* 

He  said  he  wished  that  the  institution  of  Mettray  should  be  coi^ 
udered  as  the  parent  of  the  boys,  and  be  therefore  never  allowed 
anv  boys  who  had  left  to  go  when  ill  to  an  hospital,  because  a  real 
father  would  not  permit  it ;  and  when  any  youth  was  out  of  employ* 
ment  he  might  always  return  to  his  home.  He  also  said«  that  when 
anything  occurred  in  which  he  did  not  see  his  way  clearly,  he  always 
considered  what  a  father  or  a  mother  would  do  in  such  a  case. 

The  three  principles  on  which  be  acted  were«^first»  religion,  as  the 
basis  of  all;  seconolyj  esprit  de^amiUe  as  the  bond  to  unite  ihem  to- 
sether ;  and  thirdly,  military  discipline  as  the  means  of  organization. 
He  must  explain,  that  by  military  discipline  he  did  not  mean  a  mili- 
tary spirit ;  this  discipline  was  necessary  for  large  numbers  to  keep 
up  order  and  to  spare  time  i  but  no  iodividuality  was  sacrificed. 

He  also  explained  the  nature  of  his  superintendence  of  the  youths 
after  their  leaving  Mettray.  His  friend,  Mons,  Verdier,  took  devoted 
care  of  all  who  went  to  Paris ;  and  in  other  parts  of  France  there 
were  people  who  kindly  watched  over  these  youths.  When  any  one 
visited  Mettray,  an  endeavour  was  made  to  enlist  their  svmpathies* 
and  then,  if  any  youth  was  Roing  into  their  neighbourhood,  he  asked 
them  to  be  his  patrons.  Mens.  Demeta  said,  m  conclusion,  that  he 
always  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  help  of  women  in  this  cause. 

At  the  termination  of  Mens.  Demeu*s  interesting  remarks,  which 
were  listened  to  throughout  with  the  deepest  attention, 

Mr.  Gladstone  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  and  to  Mens. 
Vsrdier,  for  their  kindness  in  attending  the  meeting, 

Mr.  Liddell  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by  accla- 
mation. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Hill  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Lord  Lovaine, 
for  the  ability  with  which  he  had  filled  the  chair  and  conducted  the 
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business  of  the  day.  Mr.  Hill  took  the  opporfttinity  to  obeerve,  thait 
nothing  would  be  so  disastrous  to  the  Society  as  any  attempt  to  eoa- 
fiite  it  to  a  particular  set  of  persons ;  and  that  its  chief  bopea  d 
-  success  must  rest  on  the  amount  of  support  it  could  obtain  froa  tkt 
public. 

The  motion  havinff  been  unanimously  carried,  and  Lord  LovvBe 
having  acknowledged  the  compliment,  the  meeting  separated. 


NOTE  ON  THE  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS'  (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

I  As  Amended  in  Committee  J] 

Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  a  JnTcnUe  OAuiders* 
Bill  for  Ireland  is  now  before  Parliament,  and  in  a  form  as 
**  Amended  in  Committee."  The  Bill  was  most  objectionable  when 
introduced ;  now,  as  amended,  it  is  more  dangerous  and  objectiooaUe 
•than  ever. 

By  the  original  Bill  justices  were  emoowered  to  commit  to  Re- 
formatories, no  provision  being  made  that  the  young  offenders  sqi 
committed  should  be  sent  to  Reformatories  managed  bj  persons  of 
the  religion  of  the  juvenile's  parents.  This  section  was  at  once  op> 
posed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  members,  and  by  the  Bishops  of  that 
Church.  The  Chief  Secretarv  expressed  his  anxiety  to  act  fairly  by 
all  religions,  and  now,  what  is  the  result,  as  we  have  it  in  the  Amended 
Bill?  By  the  Third  Section  the  Jud^  or  Justice  is  to  commit  to 
a  school  managed  by  those  of  the  religion  of  the  ^oung  offender,  or 
to  such  Reformatory  **  as  the  Parents,  or  Ouardunu,  or  wear  Rd^ 
lives  ofgtich  Offender  may  select," 

It  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that,  by  th<»  Fourth  Section  of 
the  Amended  Bill,  <*  any  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Offenders, 
'or  any  Industrial  School,  or  other  similar  Juhiitutiifn,*'  nmy,  if  the 
managers  or  directors  shall  desire  it,  be  certified  as  a  Reformatory. 
Further,  it  must  be  also  kept  in  mind  that,  by  the  Seventh  Section 
•of  the  Amended  Bill,  the  parents  of  any  offender  committed  to  a 
Reformatory  shall  be  liable  to  contribute,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  five  shillings  per  week  towards  his  support ;  but 
anj  two  Justices  may, "  upon  cojuideration  of  all  the  cireumstameee  of 
the  case,*'  if  they  think  fit,  order  any  lesser  sum  as  that  which  the 
parent  shall  be  bouVid  to  pay  to  the  Reformatory  in  which  his  child, 
or  step-child,  shall  be  confined. 

We  give  very  great  credit  to  the  ingenious  concoctor  of  thn 
■Amended  Bill,  but  we  do  not  give  great  credit  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Attorney  General  who  allowed  his  name  to  appear  indorsed  upon  it, 
for  the  Bill  is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  legalise  proselytisn, 
hypocrisy,  and  falsehood. 
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B^  the  third  Section  the  jovemle  mav  be  sent  to  such  Reformatory 
aa  hia  parent,  ffoardiaOy  on  near  relatives  may  select^  siep^parmU* 
being  included;  by  the  Fourth  Section,  any  of  our  Bagsed  Schools, 
or  other  *« similar  Institutes"  can  be  certified  .as  B^tormatories.; 
and  by  the  Seventh  Section  any  **  two  justices  *'  may  name  the- sum 
to  be  paid  by  the  parents,  or  step-parents,  or  g^uardians,  or  near 
relatives  of  the  juvenile,  to  the  Jleformatory. 

No  man  in  Ireladd  can  conceal  from  himself  that  this  is  but  a 

plever  attempt  to  give  a  legblative  help  to  that*  system  ofproselvtism 

aupnorted  in  our  £ish  Bs^g^  Schools  by  the  money  of  English  and 

Irish  fanatics ;   a  system  of  corruption  of  which  Dr.  Oullen,  in  a 

Pastoral  read  in  all  his  Churches  on  Sunday,  June  8th,  thus  writes: — 

''But  our  enemies  are  not  satisfied  with  heaping  insult  and  con- 

tumely  on  us :   they  have  resource  to  bribes  and  gifts  to  obtain  the 

perversion  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  and  especially  of  children.* 

Unfortunately,  the  late  famine,  and  the  ruthless  anxiety  of  many 

landlords  to  clear  their  estates  of  the  poor  peasantry,  have  filled  this 

^ity  with  misery  and  want.     Thousands  of  these  victims  of  want  or 

oppression  crowd  our  streets.    Bigotry  and  fanaticism  have  deter... 

mined  to  traffic  on  their  misery ;  and  with  that  view,  ragged  schools 

have  been  opened,  or  put  in  greater  activity,  in  several-  parts  of  the 

city.    Lurgan-street,  Townsend-street,  the  Goombe,  and  Butland- 

street,  are  the  seat  of  schools  of  this  description,  which  are  met  with 

also  in  other  parts  of  the  city  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  there  are  agents 

sent  through  the  streets,  to  seize  on  poor  neglected  children,  and  to 

seduce  them,  oftentimes  against  the  will  of  their  parents,  into  those 

schools. 

**  These  ragged  schools  are  purely  aggpressive,  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  .depriving  poor  Catholic  children  of  their  faith.  If  any 
family  be  in  distress,  the  agents  of  those  schools  make  a  regular 
contract  with  its  members.  They  say  to  the  parents;  'send  your 
child  to  the  projielytising  school,  and  we  will  provide  both  for  his 
and  vour  wants — all  we  require  is,  that  you  allow  us  to  imbue  his 
niind  with  heresy.*  The  parents  are  thus  tempted  to  sacrifice  their 
own  souls,  and  to  immolate  their  child  to  Baal,  Dy  the  hope  of  some 
temporal  relief.  If  they  reject  the  proflered  boon,  then  the  pre- 
tended charity  of  the  prosely  tizer  leaves  them  to  pine  in  misery,  and 
to  witness  the  starvation  of  the  child.  When  a  father  dies, 
leaving  an  unprovided  family,  similar  offers  are  made  to  the  widow  : 
her  children  will  be  protected,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  they 
renounce  their  faith, 

"  Can  anything,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  be  more  degrading  or 
more  unworthy,  than  thus  to  trample  on  Christian  charitv  under  the 
pretence  of  promoting  religion  ?  And  what  fruits  are  to  be  expected 
from  a  system  so  perverse  and  antichristian  ?  Nothing  but  hypocrisy 
and  lying,  scepticism  and  unbelief ;  and  these  are  the  only  results 
obtained  by  a  most  profligate  expenditure.*' 

What  is  there  to  prevent  all  or  any  of  these  schools  from  bein^r 
certified  under  this  Bill  if  it  became  law  ?  All  are  within  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Fourth  Section.  Parents  or "  relatives  have  the 
power  of  selection,  and  though  Justice  may  frown,  yet  justices  will. 


\ 
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*'  on  oontideratton  of  all  the  oirooBMlaiMet  of  tiM  < 

power  whidi  the  law  woukl  g^T#  them,  of  makiii^  the  wMkh  |iej* 

nMDtft  greater  or  leuer  m  the  pefeKty  etep-iiurcDtf  giiBrtta,ar 

neftr  reUtive,  (dioiddproTesteAdflMt  6r  obttlomeoikKicttoe^  ndia 

fiuchi 

That  there  it  ererj  danger  of  thn  kind  hi  IffllaBd  none  «nn  dea?  : 
whilst  we  know,  from  the  verj  bott  anlhontj^  that  although  Vn  So- 
man CathoUc  Jot enika  have  been  aentenced  to  E^farnntorim  willm 
the  past  three  montha  in  the  lilmdott  dbtritt»  only  twelve  of  Oin 
number  hare  been  tent  to  Bomn  Catholie  Bchoob.  Thoa  tte  ast 
ia  abased  in  Engknd,  bat  how  mnoh  more  wonld  it  not  be  abani 
in  Ireland  ? 

We  do  not  write  at  length  npon  this  AiAended  Bill  now,  woflMrrij 
draw  attention  to  its  oovert  and  dangerous  tendencies ;  bat  if  it  fce 
"shelTed'*  for  the  sessiout  as  is  not  unlikely,  we  shall  have  an  op. 
portunitv  of  again  referring  to  it  in  our  September  number. 

The  Bill  makee  no  proTinon  that  if  javenika  avo  aanteneed  to 
fbnrteen  days  imprisonment  ptwrious  to  committal  to  a  Relbnoataty, 
they  shall  pass  these  fourteen  days  in  sepamtioa. 

There  is  no  effort  made  to  render  the  Poor  Law  Onardiana  mere 
careful  of  the  jounr  paupers,  by  charging  the  Union  w^th  the  n^ 
port  of  juvenile  ofimders  whmi  the  parents  are  unable  to  pay  the 
sum  directed  bv  the  BQL^ 

In  6et  the  Bill  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  one  who  knewe 
nothing  of  Ireland,  and  little  of  the  Reformatory  system ;  it  appears 
to  have  been  amended  by  one  who  oared  little  fbr  socoring  pubBe 
confidence  in  the  measure,  provided  proselytism  were  made  easy, 
and  that  the  justices  were  enabled  to  tidce  the  place  of  tbo  tract 
distributor  and  the  Scripture  reader.  This  is  not  ri^t ;  it  will,  as 
it  ought,  have  the  efleot  of  destroying  public  confidence,  and  witiiouc 
this  confidence  tliere  is  no  obance  whatever  of  the  sncoessfid  work- 
ing of  the  Reformatory  Principle. 

*8ee  **  Refonuatory  Schools  fin*  Ireknd,*  By  P.  J.  Murray.  Dnbiitt : 
Kelly,  Qtafton-street. 


QUARTERLY  RECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RE- 
PORMATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  OF  PRISON  DIS- 
CIPLINE. 

Through  the  kind  attention  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Bengoagh,  a 
gentleman  well  knovrn  as  the  fellow  laborer  with  Mr.  Baker^ 
in  the  Hardwicke  Court  Reformatory,  and  one  of  The  Hono- 
rary Secretaries  of  The  Nationa.l  REFoaMAToay  Uxion,  we 
have  been  favored  with  the  following  admirable  paper  fur 
insertion  in  this  Quarter's  Rscoud  : — 

EXPERIENCE  IN  REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Id  the  Summer  of  1853,  having  then  partially  relinquished  tha 
charge  of  the  Hardwicke  Reformatory  School,  of  which  for  the 
fifteen  months  previous,  through  Mr.  Baker's  kindness,  I  had  had 
nearlj  the  entire  management,  I  commenced  a  short  Record  of 
the  results  of  my  experience  during  that  period,  which  I  have  since 
added  to  and  corrected  as  further  acquaintance  with  the  working  of 
that  and  other  Schools,  has  enabled  me  to  do. 

When  t  first  entered  upon  this  work,  I  possessed  little  or  nothing  of 
any  special  qualification  for  it ;  my  only  practical  acquaintance  with 
boys  having  been  acquired  in  an  occasional  experiment  at  teaching 
in  a  village  Sundav  School.  As  must  have  been  expected,  therefore, 
I  made  not  a  few  blunders  at  starting.  The  greatest  of  which  per- 
haps was  that  in  undertaking  to  be  practically  the  master,  as  well 
as  the  manager  of  the  School,  I  undertook  more  than  I  had  the  time 
or  power  to  perform.  But  such  was  my  Utopian  idea  of  what  was 
required  and  what  I  could  do,  that  I  at  one  time  contemplated  dis- 
pensing with  the  assistance  of  a  Bailiff,  or  any  assistance  at  alL  The 
evil  results  of  this  error  were  two-fuld.  In  the  first  place,  though 
I  was  as  much  as  possible  on  the  spot  myself,  taking  usually  the 
main  part  of  the  labour  of  teaching  in  the  School  at  night,  and 
latterly  also  of  superintending  the  boys  iit  their  meals,  still,  owing  to 
my  frequent  absence  on  magisterial  or  other  business,  a  larger  pro-* 
portion  of  attention  and  labor  fell  upon  the  Bailiff  than  he  was  well 
able,  to  bear* 

He  thus  became  jaded  and  harassed  in  body  and  mind,  and  In 
consequence  morbidly  irritable;  a  striking  contrast  to  the  state  of  things 
at  present  in  the  School,  the  commencement  of  which  speedily 
followed  the  appointment  of  a  Master,  who  took  the  greater  part  of 
the  indoor  superintendence,  as  that  of  the  meals,  the  dormitory,  the 
clothinfl^,  &c.,  and  taught  in  the  School.  For,  (though  he  was  not 
himself  a  very  efficient  man],  both  officers  were  then  allowed  suffi- 
cient quiet  to  recover  the  tone  of  their  minds  if  wearied  with  the 
attention  of  the  day ;  and  the  regularity  of  routine  and  discipline 
which  was  not  interrupted  as  before,  was  one  cause  of  there  being 
much  less  difficulty  and  labour  in  every  part  of  the  administration, 
than  existed  when  thia  routine  was  often  broken  by  my  own  irregolar 
attendance. 
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I  consider  also,  that  the  offices  of  framer  and  adraipUtrator  ti 
the  Laws  are  botb  difficult  and  undesirable  to  oomfoine,  in  the  mas 
person,  as  I  was  obliged  to  have  them,  in  my  own — e«o^t  that  I 
still  think  that«  in  regard  to  the  heavier  punishments  partitmlarly. 
a  greater  solemnity  is  imparted  to  them  and  the  managers  anthoritj 
upheld  by  having  their  inflietio&  and  duration  referred  in  all  cmss 
to  his  eznress  sanction. 

I  should  therefore  most  strongly  urge  it,  as  of  primarjr  im««^ 
tanoe,  to  secure  in  the  staff  such  a  division  of  labour  as  will  refiete 
all  those  engaged  from  the  strun  of  a  too  constant  attention  t» 
what  is  undeniably  a  very  harassing  and  laborious  task,  the  aap«* 
vision  and  control  of  children  of  this  peculiar  class.  But  another, 
and  as  I  consider  it,  an  evil  result,  from  my  having  thus  undertake 
more  than  1  was  able  to  perform,  was  that  the  Bailiff  became  practi- 
cally, and  (always  of  course  under  Mr.  Baker)  still  is  the  head  of  the 
Hardwicke  Schools.  Now,  however  important  the  formation  of  a  habit 
of  industry  may  be,  and  deprecating  as  one  must  over  dosing  cfaOdrco, 
especially  of  such  a  class,  with  direct  religious  teaching  it  is  most 
essential  that  some  one  habitually '  with  them  should  oe  able  to 
awaken  their  attention  and  interest  in  religious  truth,  and  daify 
under  the  Divine  blessing  send  it  by  a  few  forcible  words  home  to 
their  hearts.  Of  the  influence  which  a  habit  and  power  of  teaching 
such  as  this  and  a  well  trained  mind  had  on  the  general  tone  of  t& 
School,  we  had  ample  evidence  with  our  second  master,  a  young  man 
from  Eneller-Hall,  who  unfortunately  remained  with  us  onh-  a  short 
time.  Now,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  man  qualified  as  1  hare  described 
must  be  out  of  place  if  in  any  wav  subordinated  to  one  of  inferior 
mental  training  to  his  own.  An^  the  Bailiff,  with  many  important 
qualifications  for  his  work,  is  not  able,  and  indeed  never  undertcKik, 
to  supply  the  directly  educational  element,  which  is  yet  the  most 
imjportant  in  the  system  of  a  Reformatory  SchooL  To  the  qualifi- 
cations which  he  doM  possess  for  his  position  as  director  of  the 
labor  of  the  boys,  and  the  general  management  of  the  School  and 
the  Farm,  (which  all  who  have  seen  it  have  admitted  to  be  most 
admirably  worked)  I  am  anxious  to  bear  most  ample  testimony : 
the  School  indeed  owes  very  much  to  his  sound,  practical,  common 
sense  which,thnugh  perhaps  erring  a  little  on  the  otner  side,  was  a  use- 
ful antidote,  and  one  not  uncalled  for  to  the  want  of  energy  and 
decision,  and  the  attempted  seductiveness  of  my  own  management  at 
first.  I  have  dwelt  the  more  on  this  topic  because  it  is  one  of  the  very 
few  points  of  difference  of  opinion  which  exist  on  this  whole 
subject,  between  my  valued  friend  Mr.  Baker  and  myself.  He  would 
'  place  the  Bailiff  as  the  chief  in  importance  as  an  agent  in  BeformsttioB, 
if  not  in  authority  in  the  School ;  while  I  have  always  strongly  felt,  and 
where  I  had  the  opportuuity  pressed  my  conviction,  that  the  Jb%t 
point  to  be  securea  (next  of  course  to  a  right  Heart)  is  an  educated 
mind,  and  that  the  agent  in  the  industrial  portion  of  the  system  will 
be  then  a  secondary  consideration,  and  a  want  not  mfficult  to 
sunply. 

Here  too  anses  several  questions,  on  which  I  experimented,  not 
always  successfully,  in  my  own  person,  as  to  the  position  and  inter* 
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course  of  the  master  of  8cfaool,  with  the  bojSi  as  carrying  out  the 
theory  of  the  family  system.  My  hope  was  at  first  that  the  Bailiff 
would  naturally  take  the  posiUon  of  head  of  the  family,  and  that  he 
»ad  hit  family  and  the  boys  would  live  in  common — taking  their 
tpeah  and  and  so  forth  together.  Into  this  arrangement*  however, 
h^  did  not  seem  disposed  to  fall,  and  for  a  considerable  time  the  boys 
dined  b^  themselves,  perfect  silence  being  observed,  and  the  meal« 
time  being  any^  thing  but  what  in  a  family  it  should  be,  a  time  of 
orderly  social  intercourse.  I  then  adopted  quite  a  different  system 
and  dined  myself  at  the  head  of  the  table,  having  the  meat  and  cheese 
or  whatever  it  might  be,  put  on  the  table  instead  of  being  cut  up 
outside,  and  carving  myself.  I  encouraged  the  boys  (they  were  very 
shy  at  first)  to  talk  quietly  amonc^  themselves  and  to  me,  and  on  the 
whole  I  hadvreason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  greater  civilizing  effect 
it  had  upon  them ;  (as  a  matter  of  economy'it  was  not  successful,  but 
I  had  not  adopted  it  with  that  view.)  The  great  obstacle,  however, 
to  its  perfect  success  was  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  talking  to  a 
subdued  tone  and  preventing  its  degenerating  into  noise.  The 
master  who  toolc  my  place  found .  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  rule 
of  silence ;  which  hts  successor,however,jauiciousIy  rendered  less  stiff 
by  reading  some  interesting  book  aloud.  This  family  theory  and  its 
full  development  from  the  first  engaged  my  earnest  attention,  and  { 
have  since  thought  niuch  upon  the  subject,  and  I  really  cannot  helo 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  mistake,  and  a  mistake  whicn 
has  partially  originated,  in  our  Adoption  of  the  word  family  into  our 
language  upon  this  subject,  as  an  equivalent  of  the  French  "famille," 
The  innision  of  a  home  feeling  towards  the  Reformatory  or  Befu^e 
Is  not  necessarilly  dependent  on  the  boys  holding  a  filial  relation  in 
any  real  sense  to  the  master  of  the  School.  As  a  School  and  (so 
far  as  a  school  is  so),  as  a  •*  household**  is  the  true  practical  aspect 
in  which  (it  seems  to  me),  it  should  be  regarded.  The  relation  of 
a  teacher  to  his  scholar,  the  master  to  his  disciple,  does  not  preclude 
in  fact  calls  eminently  for  the  display  of  lovf ,  and  in  some  sort  a 
paternal  interest  on  the  one  side,  and  a  respectful  but  not  in  ordinary 
cases,  a  filial  attachment  on  the  other  If  circumstances  would 
allow  of  the  subdivision  of  numbers  to  such  an  extent,  as  that  one 
head  should  have  charge  of  fiom  ten  to  fifteen  children  only,  as  is 
the  case  in  one  at  least  of  the  foreign  Reformatories,  th^re  would 
still  be  no  true  counter  part  of  the  family  as  we  understand  the  word. 
For  ten  children  of  one  family  would  never  be  found  of  ages  bo 
nearlv  the  same,  so  that  the  relation  of  each  to  each  would  be  wanting, 
even  if  that  of  each  to  the  head  could  be  realised,  where,  as  is  the 
case  with  us,  so  many  of  the  children  have  parents  over*indulgent 
rather  than  the  reverse  at  their  real  home.  To  regard  the  Refor- 
matory then,  as  a  School,  it  seems  to  me  will  make  one's  treatment 
more  systematic  and  consistent,  and  more  really  practical  than  to  aim 
at  giving  it  in  one  or  two  particulars  a  complexion  which  can  never 
be  thoroughly  carried  out.  The  disadvantagcousncRS  of  very  laree 
numbers  will  still  stand  upon  considerations  of  another  kind,  the 
difficulty,  namely,  of  finding  one  man  capable  of  sufficiently  individu- 
alising a  very  large  number  of  children,  and  the  necessity  of  calling 
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in  the  aid  of  an  assistant  in  such  cases,  who  can  scaroelj  staad  la 
the  same  position  to  them  as  the  real  head.  Perhaps,  hoverer,  a 
system  analogous  to  that  of  the  tutors  in  some  of  our  public  Scboob 
might  be  found  to  attain  the  desired  end»  where  the  arranffeiD«Bti 
of  the  building,  as  is  the  case  with  that  of  Kingswood,  with  whi4^ 
I  am  now  more  particularlv  connected,  should  render  such  a  mode 
of  dealing  with  considerable  numbers  collected  under  one  roof  matt 
convenient. 

But  to  return  to  the  faults  of  my  first  management. 

Commencing  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  power  of  kiodaeo 
to  do  alone  what  is  only  to  be  brought  about  by  firmness  in  requir- 
ing obedience  and  maintaining  respect,  I  committed,  at  starting, 
the  great  error  of  treating  my  boys  not  with  too  much  kindnessy  bat 
with  too  little  strictness  and  regularity  of  discipline.  Id  seekii^ 
to  win  their  confidence  I  encouraged  them  to  be  so  unreserred  aa 
often  to  overstep  the  barrier  of  due  respect ;  and  both  these  errors 
have  been  subsequently  the  cause  of  much  otherwise  needless  troo- 
ble»  Not  that  1  altogether  regret  this,  however,  or  would  advocate 
any  approach  to  the  other  as  the  less  dangerous  extreme*  On  the 
contrary,  I  owe  to  them,  to  the  latter  at  least,  a  more  thorough 
insight  into  the  boys'  character,  than  I  should  have  been  otherwise 
able  to  obtain.  I  cannot  again  tax  myself  with  ffiving  anj  undue 
indulgence  in  the  way  of  personal  comforts,  at  least  at  startiz^« 
where  my  mistake  in  the  way  of  kindness  lay,  was  in  the  endeavor 
to  vein  them  to  like  work  in  school  or  in  the  field,  in  making:  it  too 
little  of  a  decided  duty  to  be  decidedly,  and  energetically  fulfilled, 
and  in  trusting  too  sanguinely  to  the  effects  of  a  mere  verbal  re- 
buke, where  a  decisive  and  sufficient,  if  a  mild  punishment  should 
have  been  inflicted  at  once  as  inevitable.  1  allowed  myself  to  think, 
too,  that  it  was  needless  to  exact  such  observance  of  order  and 
discipline,  when  I  had  only  three  or  four  boys  to  deal  with,  as  I  felt 
would  be  necessary  when  there  were  more  ;  and  this  caused  me 
many  a  difficulty,  whkh  I  should  have  otherwise  completely  avoided. 
For  I  always  found,  that  any  change  in  the  system  once  acted  on, 
was  productive  of  much  more  dissatisfaction  and  disturbance  than 
would  have  existed  under  a  far  stricter  system  advisedly  adopted, 
and  steadily  acted  up  to  from  the  first  One  of  the  first  things 
therefore  which  I  say,  when  my  advice  is  asked  on  the  plan  of  com- 
inencing  such  an  institution  as  ours,  is  that  however  few  the 
number  of  boys  at  first  received,  the  system  and  rules  should  be  as 
strict,  if  not  stricter,  than  those  which  it  is  contemplated  with  a  full 
srboul  to  adopt.  « 

We  commenced  with  three  boys,  who,  before  the  school  was 
quite  completed,  were  accommodated  by  the  BailifiTs  at  their  ren- 
aence  ;  and  this  also  interfered  with  the  adoption  of  a  settled  system 
from  the  first.  The  three  boys  were  all  from  London  :  very  good 
specimens  of  a  class  which  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  London  and 
large  towns ;  and  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  superior  ia 
every  respect,  not  only  in  knowledge  of  evil,  but  in  capabilities  for 
good  to  the  youthful  criminals  of  a  country  district  such  as  ours. 
There  can  be  no  question  at  the  present  stage  of  knowledge  of  the 
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Refbrmatorj  sysfem,  that  to  commence  with  a  very  small  number 
of  boTs  is  the  fonndation  of  success,  fiut  it  admits,  I  think*  of  a 
question,  whether  we  acted  judiciously  in  commencing  with  boys  of 
so  difficult  a  description  to  deal  with,  and  it  was  almost  unquestion- 
ably anwise  to  have  them  all  from  the  same  place.  Our  object  in 
this  was  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  new  comer  introducing 
into  the  school  a  knowledge  of  evil,  and  taking  up  a  position  as  a 
knowing  lad  and  a  leader  in  mischief  upon  that  ground,  by  secur- 
ing previously  to  the  side  of  good  order  these  three  thorough 
adepts  in  crime,  I  conceive  there  would  have  been  much  less 
trouble  in  thoroughly  influencing  some  of  cur  country  lads,  judi- 
ciously chosen,  that  they  would  have  had  no  inclination  for  this 
knowledge,  and  been  indifferent  to  this  false  fame,  and  formed  a 
check  upon  even  the  cleverest  newly  caught  London  thief.  One 
ffreat  difficulty  which  I  suppose  nearly  always  exists  with  small  num- 
bers especially,  but  which  in  our  case  was  aggravated  by  the  boys*  pre- 
▼ious  acquaintance  with  each  other,  was  the  incessant  quarrels 
which  took  place,  and  which  only  ended  when  the  number  in  the 
school  had  increased  to  six  or  seven. 

As  I  have  stated  above,  I  began  with  so  lax  a  discipline,  and  such 
indecision  in  the  infliction  of  even  a  mild  punishment,  that  the 
Bailiff  was,  perhaps,  driven,  long  before  I  inflicted  any  punishment 
at  all,  to  resort  to  personal  correction  to  enforce  obedience  to  his 
commands ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  when  1  did  try  it,  my  own 
BTstem,  being  a  less  sensible  mode  of  correction,  and  less  deci- 
sively evidencing  the  fact  that  I  was  in  earnest  in  requiring  to  be 
obeyed,  failed  to  produce  much  effect.  I  regret,  I  confess,  that  any 
such  necessity  should  have  arisen  ;  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  firm- 
ness and  resolution  to  be  obeyed,  evinced  pom  the  first  by  all  con- 
cerned, would  have  obviated  any  necessity  for  resorting  to  less 
temperate  measures,  except  in  extreme  and  exceptional  cases.  The 
cases  where  it  is  employed  now,  are,  I  believe,  few  ;  and  the  cor-, 
rection  very  slight,  which  makes  it  the  more  probable  that  it  might 
have  been  altogether  dispensed  with  ;  and  as  a  check  upon  its  fre- 
quent employment,  I  soon  adopted  the  system  of  requiring,  that  in 
every  instance,  even  the  slightest,  it  should  be  entered  accurately  in, 
the  report  kept  of  the  boys'  general  conduct,  which  1  examined 
everv  week. 

The  system  of  punishments  and  rewards  which  I  had  looked  to  aai 
likely  to  prove,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  sufficient  stimulus  to 
gooa  conduct,  and  deterrent  from  bad,  was,  with  a  few  slight  differ- 
ences in  detail,  that  which  I  had  seen  so  admirably  working  at  the 
Philanthropic  Society's  Farm  School  at  Redhill,  and  of  which,  Mr^ 
Sydney  Turner  has  spoken  as  the  key  of  the  whole  system  there. 

I  allowed,  to  well-conducted  boys,  a  small  sum  weekly,  in  propori 
tion  to  their  skill  and  diligence  in  work,  awarded  generally  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Bailiff;  as  I  could  not  succeed,  from  various 
causes,  in  getting  the  much  better  system  of  piece-work  fairly  carried 
out.  I  never,  however,  heard  any  discontent  expressed  at  his 
awards ;  a  maximum  being  prescribed,  and  general  rules  made 
known,  by  which  they  were  made. 
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Of  this  weeklj  reward  a  certain  proportion  was  deducted  for  wmk 
given  offence^  omitting  fractions ;  thus  dishonesty  forfeited  the 
whole  ;  lyings  three«fuurtbs^  and  so  on.  At  one  time  I  allowed  then 
these  sums  in  money,  but  1  fdand,  by  experience,  that  thia  nractka 
gave  rise  to  an  almost  irrepressible  amount  of  gambling,  and  teaded 
also  to  encourage  and  somewhat  facilitate  attempts  to  abeccmd  from 
the  school.  I  therefore  had  the  sum  entered  to  their  credit,  till 
they  wished  to  purchase  sweets,  on  which  they  were  only  allowed  to 
spend  a  portion,  or  any  other  articles  with  it,  or  perhaps  additional 
luxuries  at  meals.  One  part,  however,  of  the  BedhiU  system  I  did 
not  put  in  practice,  viz. :  that  of  reading  out  the  veek'a  list  of 
offences  before  the  school,  9fi  is  (or  at  least  was)  done  there  after 
dinner  every  Monday.  I  tried,  for  a  short  time,  indeed,  a  pka 
which  involved  this*  that  of  maki;ig  them  walk  to  church  aod  sttal 
meals  in  order,  according  to  the  number  of  had  marks  iktj  bad  each 
got  during  the  week,  but  abandoned  it  as  the  publicity  thus  given  to 
their  disgrace,  which  was  often  occasioned  by  very  slight  oMfnen^ 
was  too  severely  felt  to  be  good. 

To  render  such  a  system  as  this  efficient,  demands  great  laitk 
in  its  eventual  success,  and  consequent  perseverance  in  it  on  the 
part  of  the  officers,  and  on  the  part  of  the  boys  depends  on  that 
which  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day  or  eyen  of  a  few  weeks,, a  satis, 
factory  moral  tone  generally  in  the  School.  Insetting  it  in  opera> 
tion  at  first,  it  will  have  usually  to  be  backed  up  by  a  rea^ 
appeal  to  more  sensible  modes  of  correction,  where  its  inflaenoe  ia 
not  sufficient,  but  always  with  a  return  to  it,  and  a  trial  of  it  again 
and  again,  until,  as  it  eventually  will,  it  succeeds.  The  fines  tcko 
must  be  made  sufficiently  heavy  to  entail,  as  a  tolerably  near  pro^ 
pect,  a  curtailment  of  food  or  other  indulgence.  By  a  somewhat 
extraordinary  application  of  this  their  consequence  in  one  case,  I 
made  their  influence  more  appreciated  at  the  Bardwicke  SchooL 
I  had  occasion  to  give  a  mark  to  one  of  the  boys  there,  an  Impaa- 
sible,  idle,  easy-tempered  simpleton,  when  he  derbirely  a«ked  §or 
100.  I  accordingly  took  him  at  his  word,  and  the  100  marka  gavo 
him  bread  and  water  three  days  in  the  week  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks.  It  put  a  stop  to  such  remarks  for  the  future.  Of  eourse^ 
however,  cases  occurred  in  which  punishment  by  fine  waa  la* 
adequate.  On  two  occasions  we  had  recourse  to  tbe  ultima  ratio 
of  a  public  flogging,  inflicted  either  by,  or  tn  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Baker,  and  myself,  and  with  all  the  solemnity,  of  form  and  circua* 
stance  with  which  we  could  invest  it.  I  have  once  before  noblicly 
recorded  my  conviction  that  inflicted  in  this  way,  it  is  calculate^ 
to  exert  a  sound  moral  influence  on  the  su^erer  and  the  other  bojs^ 
The  offences  in  these  two  instances  were  a  fifth  attempt  to  ahscpod,- 
and  offering  personal  violence  to  the  School-master  in  the  Sc^ooL 
For  other  bad,  though  less  serious  offences,  we  resorted  to  coafioa* 
ment  in  a  light  cell ;  occasionally,  but  very  rarely  extendiii^  to  aa 
much  as  three  or  four  days ;  (and  then  usually,  principally  for  safe 
custody,  when  a  boy  had  attempted  to  abscond,)  for  tweaty>fouc 
hours  is  ordinarily  found  sufficient  to  reduce  the  most  refractory 
to  order. 
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.In  the  infliction  of  the  other  sererer  puQifthmenta  from  time  to 

time  reqaired,  I  endeavored^  as  far  as  possible,  to  establish  a  moral 

relation  between  the  punishment  and  the  offence.   Thus  one  punish- 

mentf  and  one  which  I  found  very  sensibly  felt,  was  confinement  to 

the   walk  in  front  of  the  School-room,  and  the  offices,  sometimea 

strictly  to  the  School  room  itself  at  all  times  but  the  hours  of  work  : 

aod  this  was  generally  inflicted  on  boys  who  attempted  to  abscond* 

or  were  guiltv  of  any  act  of  dishonesty ;  and  1  endeavored  to  impress 

upen  all  the  boys  the  moral  necessity  of  it,  as  the  delinquents  had, 

proved  that  they  could  no  longer  be  trusted  out  of  sight. 

.  When  not  subjected  as  a  jpunishment  to  thi&  restraint^  they  enjoyed. 

a  considerable  amount  of  liberty.     In  fact,  at  one  time,  I  can  hardly 

say  that  they  had  strictly  any  bounds  at  all,  except  that  they  were.. 

not  allowed  to  oross  the  canal,  which  is  about  200  yards  below  thst 

School  tec  the  east,  and  were  required,  as  a  general  rule,  not  to 

'Wjuider  to  anj  great  distance  from  th^  School,  for  which  in  fact, 

t)iey  had  no  time.     The  situation  of  the  Institution,  being  so  en. 

tirely  in  the  oountry,  and  the  spiali  number,  of  boys  there  at  first» 

rendered  this  amount  of  liberty  possible,  without  ,much  danger  or 

its  abuse.    But  with  increasing  numbers  it  becan^  necessary  coo«> 

siderably  to  curtail  it.   On  Sunday  afternoonj  too,  some  of  them» 

those  in  whom  I  could  place  sufficient^  confidence,   were  allowed 

to  extend  their  rambles  much  further ;  the  rest  being  taken  for  a 

walk  ^y  the  Bailiff  or  SchooUmaster  in  turn.     Indeed  when  the 

School  was  smaller,  all  had  the  same  liberty  as  I  afterwards  con* 

ceded  to  the  best  alone,  and  even  then  I  very  seldom  found  it 

abused.    In  fact  the  only  occasion  pn  which  advantage  was  taken  of 

it  by  any  boy  to  attempt  to  abscond  was  in  the  caae  of  a  boy  who  made 

the  attempt  five  times,  and  who  presented  the  most  unsatisfactory 

material  for  any  moral  impression  of  any  inmate  of  the  School.    1 

should  noty  however,  advocate  the  general  adoption,  even  if  poesible* 

of  such  a  liberty  as  thif:,  nor  adopt  it  myself  again,  even  if  oircum* 

stances  were  again  to  become  similar  with  me. 

Now  they  are  occasionallv  permitted  to  watch  a  cricket  matob» 
perhaps  in  Mr,  Baker's  park,  to  join  a  coursing  party,  or  to  endea- 
vor to  catch  a  few  rabbits,  when  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  destroyed  I  and  when  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society's  Ex- 
hibition was  held  at  Gloucester,  I  took  theni  all  with  the  Bailiff 
and  School-master  to  the  show-yards,  where  they  conducted  tfaemr 
selves  very  well. 

I  encourajg^ed  in  most  instances  their  acquisition  of  property,  end 
the  appropriation  ef  their  working  tools.  At  first  I  haa  grievous 
complaints  of  their  pilfering  from  one  another,  (especially  in  resard 
to  the  produce  of  some  .gardens,  with  which  I  endeavored  to 
interest  them,  not  however  very  successfully;)  but  being  quit^ 
unable  to  remedy  this,  I  not  unwillingly  left  it  to  redress  itsflf« 
ss  it  soon  ^did ;  endeavoring  to  deduce  from  it  how  unn 
bssrable  would  be  the  state  to  which  society  must  come  in  time, 
ifdishonesty  were  not  repressed  by  law.  For  thieving  in  an  ordin* 
ary  wav  there  was  of  course  but  little  temptation  or  opportunity 
io  luch  a  School  as  ours ;  but  surrounded  ai.  it  is  by  a  numbw 
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of  orchards,  and  allowed  as  the  bojs  were  a  great  deal  of  libcrtj, 
especially  on  Sunday  afternoons,  it  might  hare  been  expeeted  tlwt 
we  should  have  had  many  cases  of  pilfering  apples  to  pnntib.  Bst 
though  we  certainly  had*  soni^^  yet  on  the  whole  they  were  ▼ery 
few ;  and  from  a  large  pear  tree,  on  the  lowest  part  of  vhicfa  vai 
iheir  favorite  seat,  a  good  crop  of  pears  was  secured  ;  Ihooph,  not 
to  make  their  virtue  too  ereat,  it  must  be  added  that  it  waa  in  sigbt- 
of  the  Bailiff's  house.  I  fear  that  they  have  little  sense  of  Che  raoni 
delinquency  of  theft,  at  least  in  this  regard;  for  though  I  made  a^ 
parently  a  considerable  impression  on  the  first  oceasioo,  when  three 
Doysy  who  had  been  detected,  volvntarilp  confessed,  (i.e.  before  I 
had  heard  from  the  Bailiff,)  and  appeared  moved  even  to  lean  by 
what  I  said  to  them  upon  the  occasion,  I  had  reason  labseqiientfy 
to  suspect  that  they  bad  anticipated  by  this  demonstration  of  feeling 
escaping  any  punishment,  which,  however,  I  did  not  think  it  right 
that  they  should  do ;  and  I  certainly  discovered  that  the  boy  who  wae 
most  demonstrative  in  his  contrition  upon  that  occasion,  poiicwed 
1^  marvellous  aptitude  for  calling  up  sods  and  tears  at  will. 

But  accurate  as  one's  eeneral  principles  and  well  arranged  «s  one's 
system  may  possibly  be,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  act  op 
to  them  in  tne  various  cases  and  with  the  various  tempera  and  <£»• 
positions,  with  which  in  a  school  of  many  boys  one  must  have  to 
deal.  Thus  even  the  very  promptitude  of  punishment  which  in  most 
cases  is  so  salutary,  is  in  a  few  instances  better  exchanged  for  more 
winning  and  patient  treatment. 

I  have  had  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  this,  in  the  case  of  one 
boy,  while  another,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  would  have  been  benefited 
by  the  adoption  from  the  verv  first  of  a  far  stricter  and  more  ancompro- 
n^isins-  discipline  than  I  unfortunately  did  employ.  The  case  of  the 
first,  IS  briefly  as  follows : — My  meeting  with  him  at  all  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  merest  chance.  I  happened  to  be  pajing  a  visit  to  aa  es- 
tablishment  in  London,  from  which  I  was  to  get  two  boys,  tbe  day 
after  he  was  brought  there,  (an  elder  brother  having  been  received 
there  some  time  before.)  The  manager  of  the  Institution  asked 
whether  I  could  receive  him  too,  as  he  could  not  for  bis  age  be  kepi 
there.     His  history  was  so  touching  a  one  that  I  could  not  refnse. 

His  only  surviving  parent  was  a  step-mother,  whom  his  i»tber  had 
married  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  boy's  own  mother,  tbe  father 
himself  dying  before  he  was  much  more  than  a  baby.  While  he 
lived  he  seems  to  have  taken  some  pains  to  send  the  boT  to  acbool, 
bat  after  his  death  the  step. mother  seems  to  have  entirely  neglected 
him,  and  left  him  to  go  his  own  way.  He  was  first  taught  tbe  art  of 
thievery  by  a  brother,  a  few  years  older  than  himself,  his  only  real 
brother,  who  afterwards  being  confined  in  the  honse  of  detention, 
Westminster,  committed  suicide  by  leaping  from  the  mast  in  tbo 
vard  there.  This  brother,  and  his  fate  afterwards,  seemed  to  have 
had  a  great  influence  on  his  mind,  at  first  for  anything  but  good,  but 
as  I  shall  have  to  state,  it  became  the  occasion  of  one  of  tbe  moat  in- 
teresting conversations  I  ever  had  with  him  or  any  of  the  other  boys. 
He  has  told  me  that  he  was  very  much  frightened  the  first  time^ 
(he  was  then  only  nine  years  old),  that  his  brother  took  him  with  him. 
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Tfa«7  Vied  to  get  into  houses  at  night  and  steal  from  under  people's 
pillows  while  thej  slept,  and  his  brother  used  to  make  hinn  carry 
the  things  they  had  taken  to  «*  harden"  htm  to  it.  He  had  been  in. 
prison,  as  nearly  aJB.l  could  make  out,  eight  or  ten  tunes,  principally 
for  picking  pockets,  at  which  beseems  to  have  been  most  adroit,  occa« 
aionally  substituting  for  a  heavy  sum  of  gold  he  may  have  taken  from 
the  pocket  of  a  person  coming  from  the  Bank,  where  he  used  to  lie 
in  wait,  an  equal  weight  ofstone  that  she  (women  were  his  usual 
Xnrey)  might  not  miss  it  till  she  got  home. 

In  prison  he  seems  to  have  been  most  refractory  and  insolent,  hla 
experience  of  it  having  taught  him  onlv  this,  that' in  every  instance 
a  boy  comes  out  of  it,  especially  after  his  first  committal,  "  harder** 
than  he  went  in ;  and  he  was  only  kept  at  the  Institution  to  which 
be  was  taken  by  careful  watching  against  his  escape. 

I  g^t  him  therefore  thoroughly  untamed ;  and  from  his  own  con« . 
fession  he  planned  his  escape  the  day  after  he  came  down.  He  ne- 
ver really  attempted  it,  however,  but  once,  in  company  with  three 
more,  when  they  were  all  brought  back  in  a  few  hours.  I  had  little 
or  no  trouble  with  him  for  some  time.  The  first  serious  difficulty 
that  occurred  being  about  four  months  after  the  openingiof  the  school, 
and  it  was  in  some  conversation  I  had  with  him  in  connection  with 
the  punishment  1  was  then  obliged  to  inflict,  that  I  was  led  to  be* 
Keve  that  he  was  most  likely  to  he  won  by  patience  and  a  S3'stem  of 
treatment  more  of  a  moral  than  of  a  physical  nature.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  depth  and  an  openness  of  character  in  him  beyond  what  1 
oottld  ever  see  in  any  of  the  rest»  who  were  almost  of  necessity,  from. 
want  of  any  thought  or  earnest  desire  to  do  right,  kept  in  order  by 
the  certainty  that  disobedience  would  be  visited  by  a  prompt  punish, 
ment.  My  patience,  however,  was  I  admit  severely  taxed ;  and  I 
was  sometimes  driven  to  confine  him,  which  I  found  the  best  punish- 
ment as  it  gave  him  opportunity  to  think ;  and  as  often  his  evident 
penitence  and  anxiety  to  do  well  gave  me  encouragement  to  bear 
with  him  again.  When  he  came  to  me  he  was  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  merest  principles  of  Christian  truth,  though  I  knew  that  he 
was  tsught,  or  the  attempt  at  least  was  made  to  teach  him,in  prison, 
but  I  suppose  having  never  given  his  mind  to  it  at  all,  he  had  never 
apprehended  what  was  taught.  Under  me  he  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  facts  of  Old  and  New  Testament  History,  and  I  was 
therefore  surprised  to  find  at  last  how  little  he  seemed  really  to  have 
taken  in  intelligently  some  of  those  facts,  with  which  I  had  supposed 
he  was  well  acquainted.  I  had  other  difficulties  also  to  struggle 
against  in  the  evil  influence  which  one  or  two  of  his  school-fellows 
exercised,  especially  over  his  religious  feelings,  by  persuading  him  of 
that  which  they  had  picked  up  from  among  the  grown*up  criminals 
of  London — that  religion  was  a  mere  invention  of  men  to  keep  the 
worldquiet,an  idea  which,when  he  was  in  one  of  his  disturbed  moods» 
he  would  openly  broach  with  a  bold  profanity  which  was  beyond 
evervthing  alarming  and  dishearteninfi",  and  yet  with  an  inconsistenoy* 
of  which  he  was  quite  unconscious,  ne  would  at  the  same  time  de<« 
clare  that  he  never  wished  to  be  good,  thathe  might  go  when  he  died  • 
to  that  place  of  torment  where  he  said  he  was  sure  his  brother  had- 
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gone  before.  It  via  on  ibis  sabiect  that  Uie  cooTentttwo  btgao 
wbieh  aeemed  to  open  his  ejee  to  the  realitj  snd  practical  bearing  of 
those  truths  which  before  had  never  reac^hed  h>e  real  undcntanding 

He  came  into  my  room  one  night  and  asked  me*  ia  oo&oection  intb 
something  which  had  passed  in  the  School-room  before,  if  I  thought 
his  brother  was  in  hell,  and  if  he  should  see  him  if  he  vent  tlwre 
himelf  when  he  died,  for  he  wanted  to  see  him  again.  I^  told  him 
of  course,  at  first,  that  we  could  not  ^poesiblj  kaow  aojthing  about 
this,  that  God  was  merciful^  and  his  brother  had  oerer  imA  the 
means  which  othei^  had  had,  of  hearing  what  was  right.  lo  the  kng 
conversation  which  foUowed,.!  bad. to  combat  hia  theorcticai & 
l^lief  in  Religion,  or  the  very  existence  of  a  God,  supported  upea 
the  eommoneet  shallow  theories  of  the  chance  origin  of  all  thin|Ea. 
I  was  led  indeed  to  give,  as  it  might  have  bees,  to  an  antaaj^ 
heathen,  (so  new  did  it  all  seem  to  him  when  presented  aa  a  realitj) 
a  short  outline  of  the  plan  of  salvation  set  forth  in  tha  Gospel,  with 
the  £nal  account  which  all  men  must  give  in  their  bodies^  oa  the 
last  day.  It  was  something  indeed  in  thb  last  idea^  whieh  aemed 
to  strike  him  as  a  reality  for  the  first  time;  1  waa  amased,  and  be» 
vond  words,  thankftil  to  see  the  vivid  impre&mon  whioh  thia  made  ea 
his  mind,  and  with  what  hope  he  seemed  to  seise  upon  tbe  faefieC 
that,  in  that  judgment,  God  will  not  remember  the  evil  deeds -of 
those  who  trul^  believe  in  Ohrist  Jesus,  and,  being  aori7  for  their 
sins,  evince  their  sorrow  by  earnest  endeavors  to  avoid  them  for  tha 
time  to  come.  He  really  seemed  then  to  feel  what  he  had  oftea 
heard  from  me,  with  the  rest,  on  these  snhjeots  j  thef  had  at  last 
become  to  lum  more  than  mere  words. 

From  that  n^ht  I  felt  that  b;^  God*s  help,  I  had  rescued  thn  one 
at  least,  of  my  little  flock  from  sin  and  death..  ,For  many  wreelcs  the 
influence  of  these  newlv  awakened  principles  vas  iplaia  j  remarked 
even  by  the  other  boys ;  he  was  never  heard  to  swear,  was  obedient  and 
attentive  to  all  that  was  said  to  him,  even  where  it  waa  tho  hardeat 
trial  to  him>  in  the  lessons  in  school.  One  more  trait  ia  hie  character 
I  will  mention,  as  possibly  interesting  to  others  as  weil  as  to  myaelL 
His  half  brother  was  about  to  leave  the  Institution  in  London,  vheaee 
he  had  come  to  me,  for  Australia.  I  had  promised,  if  possible,  to 
let  him  tfee  him  before  he  went.  One  nirbt»  (this  was  eome  time 
before  the  conversation  to^wbich  I  have  alluded  above)  he  aaid  he 
wished  to  speak  to  me  about  going  home.  He  had  been  for  seae 
time  previously,  in  a  ver^  reetless  and  intractable  atate»  so  that  I  ftlt 
it  would  be  impossible  with  anything  like  safety  to  allow  him  to  go 
then.  However,  I  thought  it  might  do  .him  good  to  talk  to  him,  m 
I  had  him  into  my  room  and  askcahim  what  he  wanted — ^to.go  homm 
for  good,  or  merely  to  see  his  brother  ?  He  confessed  openlyy  that 
if  I  let  him  go,  he  never  meant  to  come  back  again,  but  to  relom  ta 
l^s  old  ways.  For  more  than  an  hour  did  1  argue  and  {dead  with 
his  better  nature ;  it  was  long  before  1  could  get  him  to  listen  to  me^ 
hut  I  had  met  that  in  him,  and  prevailed  at  last  before ;  so  I  per^ 
severed,  and  at  last,  by  God's  help. (for  I  should  be  impious  not  ta 
aeknowledge  it  in  this  case)  I  previuled  tbts  time  also,  so  much  so». 
that  I  parted  with  him  in  a.  few  days,  for  .London,  fnlly  confidtafe 
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that,  his  word  beings  pledged  to  it,  he  would,  and  he  did,  retam  before 
OhriBtxDAs  day ;  and  though  I  know  that  he  again  became  rer j  reit- 
leas  while  in  London,  and  mnat  confess  it  was  an  experimunt  which 
was  too  hazardous  ever  to  be  tried  again,  I  am  fullj  convinced  that  he 
felt,  when  he  left  me,  the  sacredness  of  his  word,  and  was  inspired  by 
the  hope  of  better  things,  really  to  have  determined  to  do  what  I  had 
exhorted  him  to  do,  come  and  give  us  another  trial,  I  having  pledged 
myself  that  I  would  be  as  patient  and  forbearing  wiih  him  sllter,  as  I 
had  been  before.  When  1  relinquibhed  my  former  close  «onoectioii 
with  the  School,  I  rec^ved  him  into  m^  own  service ;  while  there,  be 
bad  strength  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  a  sudden  meeting  with 
ode  of  his  old  companions,  which  he  told  us  of  as  soon  as  it  had  oceur* 
red,  and  for  some  time  his  conduct  was  perfectly  satisfactory. '  At 
last,  however,  owing  to  his  not  having'  ouite  BaiBcientempl<^faent- 
and  a  change  in  thb  house,  he  became  restless  and  not  satisractoi'y  in 
his  conduct,  and  at  his  own  desire  I  dispatched  him  to  Melbouirne 
in  Australia,  with  every  hope  from  his- demeanor  at  parting  with  hita^ 
that  he  wotdd  do  well,  a  hope  which  I  have  not  relinquished,  though 
(from  *his  not  being  able  to  read  or  write  well,  I  suppose^  nothing 
has  been  heard  of  him.  To  return  then  to  what  I  said  a^  first ;  here 
was  a  case  in  which  a  very  peculiar,  and  with  most  boys  an  imprae* 
ticable  method  of  treatment,  proved  at  last  eminently  suecespfui. 

With  another  class  of  mind,  it  proved  entirely  the  reverse.  .^Onsi 
of  the  other  London  boys  was  a  nice  quiet  looking,  well  .mannered 
and  well  ^ken  boy,  apparently  fond  of  learning,  and  more  particOi* 
larly  of  books  of  a  religious  character*  I  may  mentioo,as  an  instance^ 
that  he  asked  me  for  some  sermons  that  1  used  to  preach  to  she  l)Oya 
on  Sunday  evenings,  in  winter.  This  boy  prepo.«8essedne,  not  un« 
naturally  (from  my  inezperience)  by  the  quiet  and  orderly  regnlairity 
of  his  conduct,  and  his  apparent  determination  to  leave  his  old  way 
of  life.  His  story  too,  that  he  was  turned  out  of  doors  byhis  step, 
father,  and  after  trying  to  get  work,  or  admission  into  the  Upion,  in 
vain,  was  driven  into  crime  for  his  bread,  tended  to  conftiim  that 
impression.  But  I  have  now  very  considerable  doubts,  whether  « . 
great  portion  of  that  story  was  not  false.  From  his  own  aebounts 
afterwards,  1  know  that  he  was  at  one  time  in  good  emplovment,  at 
a  stationer's  in  London ;  and  that  while  he  lived  at  home  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  picking  pockets ;  as  he  related  to  the  Bailiff  one  day; 
how  he  had  picked  the  pocket  of  some  woman  in  the  fair,  and  When 
he  came  home,  found  his  mother  had  had  her  own  pocket  picked, 
and  was  so  vexed  about  it,  that  he  burst  into  tears.  But,  howiiwr 
this  may  have  been,  his  conduct  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
he  spent  at  school,  was  outwardly  most  exemplary. 

In  fact  for  nearly  a  year  I  had  not  to  punish  him  on  more' than 
one  occasion  and  then  only  slightly ;  though  I  certainly  passed  over, 
on  account  of  his  general  good  conduct,  some  things  which  I  should 
have  punished  in  other  and  worse  behaved  boys.  The  Bailiff  indeed, 
who  necessarily  saw  more  of  him  than  I  did,  earljr  suspected  him  of 
duplicity  to  a  great  amount,  and  had  discovered  him,  though  unable 
to  prove  it,  in  telling  a  number  of  hes.    On  only  one  or  two 
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Bionfe,  bow«rer,  could  I  detect  my  of  that  reallj  panioiimie  aad  d». 
termined  temper  whtoh  he  subeequentlj  prored  that  he  poewtd,— 
It  WM  some  time  befbre  I  began  to  suspect  its  ezisteoce,  so  complete 
a  commuid  had  he  ffenerally  oTer  his  temper^  so  plausible  were  bis 
explanations^  so  oo<m  and  deliberate  his  denials  of  anj  charges  ma& 
affainst  him.  The  first  occasion,  then,  in  which  I  fiurlj  convicted 
faim  of  a  deliberate  falsehood,  was  a  great  sorprise  and  disappointmeat 
to  me,  though  it  failed  to  open  my  eyes  to  what  I  fear  now  was  ha 
true  character  ;  the  assurance  of  this  indeed  only  came  gradnallj 
into  my  mind,  though  other  circumstances  little  noticed  at  the  tia» 
serve  now  to  confirm  it — I  only  gradually  became  persuaded  that 
he  was  acting  a  part.  The  other  circumbtances  were  the  iact  I 
learned  in  the  conversation  with  the  boy  above  detailed,  that  he  aiMi 
another  had  been  the  means  of  instilling  those  infidel  doubts  into  his 
nund,  still  I  only  came  gradually  to  perceive  that  I  had  never  se«i 
to  the  bottom  of  his  mtnd,  and  to  desire  to  break  np  that  tran^piii 
surface  which  had  concealed  it  so  long  and  so  well.  But  the  time 
came  at  last,  he  began  to  be  discontented  at  my  not  doii^  ^^  ^ 
bad  given  him  some  hopes  of,  but  was  unable  to  do,  in  apprenticing 
him  to  a  carpenter  which  was  his  great  desire,  and  also  at  the  other 
boy  above  mentioned,  certainly  far  less  exemplary  in  his  conduct,  hav- 
ing been  provided  with  a  situation  before  him.  1  hope  I  am  not  ju4g- 
ing  him  now  too  harshly  if  1  say,  it  seemed  as  if  he  o^an  to  despair 
of  getting  anything  by  an  appearance  of  goodnesa,  and  so  let  his  real 
nature  appear  ;  at  all  events  he  became  more  outwardly  troublesome, 
took  less  pains  to  conceal  his  instigations  of  others  in  breaking  rules, 
making  a  disturbance,  &c.,  which  he  had  before  so  cleverly  done  as 
to  have  escaped  in  my  mind,  though  not  in  the  Bailifif^s.  even  suspicion, 
much  more  aetectionand  punishment.  At  last  he  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion  and  insolence  to  myself,  for  which  I  found  it  necessary  to 
inflict  a  very  severe  punishment,  rendered  more  severe  by  the  great 
obstinacy  he  exhibited  throughout.  After  this  he  seemed  again  to 
return  to  his  former  quietness  }  at  his  mother's  express  request  I 
sent  him  home  for  a  holiday,  during  which  he  regularly  paid  a  visit 
every  day  to  the  manager  of  the  institution  from  whom  I  had  him, 
and  whom  he  had  also  managed  to  deceive,  and  returned  of  his  own 
accord  to  sohooL  Mow  long  this  would  have  gone  on  I  cannot  teU, 
if  he  had  found  it  as  easy  to  deceive  me  now  as  he  had  before ;  bat 
I  had  again  to  punbh  him,  though  slightly,  for  instigating  other  bojs 
to  play  in  school  Shortly  after  f  engaged  with  a  new  master  to 
assist  me,  who  soon  detected  him  in  the  same  offence,  and  for  rcsu« 
taace  to  whose  orders  and  insolence  on  the  first  occasion  I  had  again 
to  punish  him  myself,  and  on  another  occasion  be  punished  bim« 
though  slightly,  with  two  or  three  strokes  with  the  cane  (which,  as  1 
said,  1  have  found  necessary  for  the  very  refractory  in  school.)  Whe- 
ther he  then  found  out  that  be  could  not  hope  to  escape,  if  he  behaved 
badly,  undetected  and  unpunished,  as  I  must  believe,  or  whether  any- 
thinff else  led  him  on,  I  cannot  certainly  say,  but  the  next  day  he  maa« 
aged  to  effect  his  escape,  and  we  have  never  since  been  able  to  learn 
anytitine  positive  about  him;  Ue  carried  off  with  him  another  boT,  a 
thorough  specimen  of  a  child  quite  spoiled  by  the  iIUjuHgiog  weakness 
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t>f  a  mother — ^vrho  had  baffled  all  my  eiforU-^  w))<»  bad  made  preTiootflj 
four  attempts  to  escnpe».whoiu  frqm  tbe  first  1  bad  looked  ttpoti» 
from  the  extreme  sballownesft  of  his  miod»  an  one  of  the  least  hopeful 
of  an  J  whom  I  had  in  charge*  As  a  confirmation  of  the  generally 
acknowledged  fact  of  the  debasing  moral  effect  which  an  impuce  life 
has  upon  the  whole  moral  nature^  I  may  remark  that  in  both  these 
cases,  and  also  in  another  somewhat  similar  whom  I  also  lost,  I  found 
that  the  boys  had  become  prematurely  initiated  into  and  familiarised 
with  the  company  of  the  worst  of  the  other  sea~-and  the  last  es- 
pecially manifested  an  extraordinary  delight  in  associations  and  lan^ 
gui^ofthe  most  disgusting  character. 

I  venture  to  add  further  that  1  think  this  fact  bears  somewhat  upon 
the  question  of  limiting  the  age  of  admission  into  Beforinatory 
Schools  below  the  ordinary  age  of  adolescence — I  base  this  upon  the 
conviction  that  in  connection  with  the  physical  change  which  takes 
place  at  that  period,  a  material  change  of  mind  and  character  oocars» 
which  soon  puts  the  individual  above  the  class  of  and  beyond  the 
methods  adapted  for  dealing  with  boys — united  with  the  fact,  as  above 
stated,  of  the  premature  manliness  of  the  three  boys  to  whom  I  refer* 
At  all  events,  whether  I  am  correct  or  not  in  tracing  the  conneotiom 
which  1  here  suppose,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  deprecatinff  as  the  result 
of  my  experience,  any  extension  of  the  limit  in  age  which  is  now  fixed, 
unless  it  be  such  an  extension,  say  up  to  nineteen,  as  will  include  a 
large  class  who  are  now  excluded*,  not  on  any  definite  principle,  from 
the  benefits  of  Reformatory  Institutions  aided  by  the  state,  and  wiU 
compel  the  foundation  of  Institutions  with  such  modifications  as  will 
be  suitable  for  the  reception  of  olderinmates-^andto  which  inmates 
found  too  old  for  the  present  existing  schools  might  be  transferred. 

In  addition  to  these  and  some  other  boys  who  r^ularly  absconded 
from  the  school^  others  were  lost  by  being  removed  by,  or  allowed 
to  return  to  their  friends  at  request,  there  not  being  then,  as  there 
is  now,  any  direct  legal  power  of  detention  over  them.  The  first 
boy  who  was  permitted,  under  more  favorable  cironmstances,  to 
leave  for  his  own  home>  without  any  definite  provision  for  his  imme* 
diate  employment  having  been  made,  had  nearly  been  added  to  the  list 
of  failures.  I  had  allowed  him  to  return  home  under  the  impression 
that  the  great  improvement  which  certainly  did  appear  in  him  was 
sufficiently  permapent  to  prevent  his  agam  willingly  returning  to 
his  former  life :  but  his  idle  habits  were  not,  as  it  proved,  overcome ; 
and  though  he  never  returned  to  the  extreme  stata  of  degrarlatioii 
from  which  his  admission  into  the  school  had  rescued  him,  he  got 
into  had  company,  and  bad  habits,  and  finally  into  prison,  when  1 
prevailed  on  him  to  return  to  the  school  again. 

In  the  two  first  cases,  besides  that  of  the  boy  I  had  taken  into  my 
own  service,  in  which  a  decidedly  successful  result  was  produoed, 
the  boys  left  this  country  altogether,  as  emigrants.  liut  afaif 
average  success  has  attended  the  plan  originated  by  Mr.  Baker,  of 
apprenticing  boys  to  farmers  or  unskilled  trades  without  a  premium, 
and  on  such  terms  that  a  small  but  yearly-increasing  weekly  pay^ 
ment  is  made  by  the  master  to  a  savings'  bank,  the  accumulation  ta 
be  for  the  bijy*s  benefit,  if  he  leaves  at  the  end.  of  his  term  with  # 
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good  character  |  for.  tho  4tfhool,  if  li«  tt  ^beklrg^^  or  retamod  to 
tho  ichooi  vith  a  bad  ona,  Tbe  employer  ja  altrajs  requeited  to 
return  the  boy  to  tbo  sefaool,  if  be  baoomM  troablesome,  or  luaadf 
btcoinet  nnabW,  from  any  cMue,  to  keep  him  ;  aiid  at  tfaia  ia  loebai 


npoa  by  the  boys  ai  a  great  piiDiebfDe«it«  if  it  were  always  aeled 
iipon«  and  known  to  be  se«  it  would  afford  a  great  Mcwrity  te  the 
boys*  good  behaviour. 

'  The  master,  however*  has  not  always  either  the  will  t»  take  He 
Iroable  or  the  power  to  fulfil  this  part  of  the  eorenaiit,  when  49^ 
are  aotuallY  dismissed  the  school  on  enteririff  fab  serrioe^  so  that  I 
have  been  inclined  very  frequentlv  to  wish  that  *'  provisional  tibsr- 
ation/'  which,  as  it  appears  in  substance  in  the  Scotch  Beformateiy 
Acts,  is  not  unknown  to  our  law,  should  be  introduced  into  Ike 


Engifsh  Legislation  on  this  question,  in  the  shape  of  an 
that 'beys  might  be  discharged  from  scho<^  provisionally,  for  a  timc^ 
pn  the  undertaking  of  any  competent  person  in  sureties,  to  a  certaia 
Mionnt ;  tbe  reeognisance  not  to  be  estreated  by  the  boy's  abscond- 
ing, unless  it  were  shown  that  the  boy  had  previously  miabekaved, 
and  the  surety  had  failed  to  return  him  to  the  school.  The  penalty 
•f  absconding  to  be  cancelliag  of  any  period  of  time  ipent  in  scr- 
yioe>  and  reversion  to  the  original  sentence  of  detention  ;  the  r»> 
mainder  of  tbe  sentence  due  on  the  day  of  provisionsl  liberatioa  to 
be  counted. as  still  due,  if,  at  any  period  within  the  time  mecified  m 
the  terms  of  such  liberation,  the  boy  absconds  or  misconducts  him- 
self so  as  to  be  sent  back  to  the  school,  with  a  penod  of  imprisoa. 
ment  for  tlm  oif#nce  besides. 

The  early  age  at  which,  under  the  existing  general  practice  with 
regard  to  sentences,  the  periods  of  detention  must  osoally  terminate, 
make* a  provision  of  a  description  similar  to  tbe  one  here  proposed 
an  almost  essential  sequel  to  the  present  law.  To  dismiss  a  boy 
mdeed,  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  wbo  was  s^nt  to  you  at  ten  or  eleven, 
especially  if  he  be  one 'of  those  easily  impressible  subjects,  on  whom 
a.permanent  influence  is  the  most  difficult  thii^  in  tbe  world  to  pro- 
duce, would  be,  in  but  too  many  cases,  to  throw  away  tbe  labor  of 
the  past  three  years.  There  are  certainly  cases  where  the  strength 
of  coaracter  whiek  is  sometimes  exhibited  even  at  that  age,  woohl 
afford  gbod  hop^s  of  a  boy's  retaining  the  impression  wbi^  he  had 
received,  if  ordinary  care  were  taken  ss  to  the  position  in  which  be 
were  placed  on  Ipaving  the  school.  But  these  cases  ar  rare,  and 
there  really  does  seem  a  serious  question,  as  to  the  diaaces  wfaidi 
await  many  of  our  present  scholars,  on  their  leaving,  so  prematurriy, 
our  schovois.' 

The  rarer  cases  to  which  I  alluded  above  will  be  readily  recog- 
nised by  the  managers  of  all  Reformatory  Schools,  as  preeenttng  at 
irst  the  most  difficult  and  intraeUble  material  on  which  they  have 
to  work,  characterised  by  their  violent  temper,  and  obstinate  energj 
of  will,  under  their  first  treatment.  It  is  such  who,  when  they  ars 
subdued  and  won  bpr  patient  pains,  that  are  the  most  hopeful  in  tbe 
end  ;  while  the  majority,  the  passionless  easy-going  boys,  wbo  are 
neither  bad  nor  good,  and  still  more  the  very  tractable  and  exem- 
plary, as  a  rule,  are  the  least  hopeful  of  alL    Of  course,  it  will  bap- 
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pen  that  a  bojr  received  into  the  achool  as  a  refug^,  presents  the 
ontward  characteristics  of  these  last,  with  inwardlj  a  steadj  iocli. 
nation  to  good ;  but  such  form  usually  an  exception  to  the  rule.  And 
as  the  outward  aaietiide  and  ordinary  tractahtlity  of  a  boy  wheh 
first  admitted  to  tne  school^  is  no  true  index  of  his  real  character^ 
so  his  demeanor,  while  in  prison,  is  as  little  an  index  of  what  he 
wiU  exhibit  when  transferred  from  the  prison  to  the  school :  indeed 
those  who  have  been  the  quietest  and  best  behaved  in  prison,  ar^ 
often  the  most  violent  and  mtractable  in  the  school. 

But  there  is  one  particular  which  marks  peculiarly  the  criminal 
class  of  boys  (as  I  have  been  told  the  same  is  found  among  the 
inmates  of  our  Female  Penitentiaries^,  in  which  they  are  all  nearly 
alike,  and  with  which,  it  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  equally  difficult  to 
deal — an  inveterate  habit  of  lying  ;  as  one  of  them  once  told  me,  any 
one  of  them  would  tell  a  lie  if  they  thought  they  could  get  anything 
by  it ;  and  even  where  there  was  no  apparent  advantage  to  be  gained, 
it  seemed  almost  more  natural  for  tihem  to  say  what  was  untrue, 
than  what  was  true ;  and  the  ingenuity  and  plausibility  of  the  tales 
which  some  of  the  most  uninventive  looking  boys  have  told  me,  has 
occasioned  me  no  little  surprise.    It  is  a  great  thing  mined,  indeed^ 
when  one  can  induce  them,  even  if  it  be  not  always  from  the  most 
disinterested  motives,  to  disclose,  in  answer  to  enquiries,  the  name 
of  an  offender  among  them ;  much  more  when  one  can  secure  the 
habit  regarded  as  a  duty,  of  their  making  known  any  attempted  or 
contemplated  infraction  of  a  rule,  or  endeavor  to  escape.      The 
love  of  power,  importancey  and  influence   with  the  master  among 
the  bigger  boys,  and  the  hope  of  the  latter  among  the  lesser  ones,  of 
course  will,  in  almost  all  such  cases,  have,  perhaps,  a  more  than  le- 
^timate  influence ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  certainty  of  pun* 
iithment,  if  they  are  discovered  to  have  been  accessaries  before  the 
fact,  I  have  found  to  be  very  useful  in  producing  the  same  result. 
Failing,  however,  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  offenders  through 
confession  elicited  by  t>uch  means  as  these,  1  occasionally  suspended 
the  whole  school  from  reward,  with  the  same  result.    Though  in 
some  cases.  I  believe,  where  only  a  few  were  concerned,  the  par- 
tially innocent  has  submitted  to  punishment  rather  than  break  his 
notion  of  honor,  by  confessing  the  name  of  the  real  culprit, 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  decided  difference  that  appears 
between  the  boys  from  larger  towns,  especially  London,  and  those 
from  country  districts.  There  is  an  intensity  about  the  former, 
which  characterizes  them  in  a  very  marked  manner.  In  the  country 
indeed,  one  does  not  6nd  those  large  associations  of  thieves  of  all 
i^es,  and  many  of  them  men  of  considerable  talent,  that  exist 
in  oar  largest  towns,  and  therefore,  among  other  points  of  differ- 
SDoe,  the  intellect,  in  the  one  class  of  our  young  criminals,  is  much 
more  active  and  more  educated  than  in  the  other.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising,  therefore,  that  among  the  regular  practised  thieves  from 
London,  I  discovered  what  1  had  not  anticipated,  the  existence 
of  a  systematic  and  theoretical,  as  well  as  practical  inBdelity,  which 
thej  had  picked  up  from  their  elder  associates.  My  experience  has 
not  shewn  me  any  approach  to  m  similar  evil  in  the  simpler,  but 
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perhaps  equally  mischievous  bojs,  coining  from  the  cocmtrj  of 
country  towns.  On  the  contrarjr,  strong  sectarian  prejndices,  ei> 
pecially  as  Protestants  or  Boman  Catholics,  manjr  of  them  rather 
amusingly,  because  verj  ignorantlj,  displaj.  Of  the  general  out. 
lines  of  religious  truth,  I  have  found  verj  few  indeed,  comparatiT^jF* 
"w holly  ignorant  at  the  age  at  which  the  came  to  me.  But  hating 
learned  it  as  a  task  at  School,  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  aUrat 
them  in  such  teaching  at  all;  the  least  difficulty  existing  where 
they  do  come,  devoid  of  religious  instruction  altogether.  The 
time  for  teaching  indeed  generally  is  to  most  of  them,  theiaoit 
trying  period  or  the  day.  The  enforced  stillness,  their  utter  dis* 
taste  to  which,  by  inducing  very  manv  of  them  to  play  troaat, 
originally  led  them  into  crimei  the  call  upon  them  to  6xthdr 
attention  and  the  irksomeness  of  beginning  the  rudiments  of  read- 
ing,  under  the  ordinary  system,  especially  to  the  older  ones,  all 
oppose  great  obstacles  to  doincr  much  in  this  way.  Some  thingi, 
especially,  when  orally  taught.  I  found  they  are  ouick  enoi^  to 
apprehend ;  more  than  boys  or  their  average  age  in  our  commoa 
schools  But  the  ordinary  reading  books  suitable  from  the  sbort> 
ness  of  the  words  in  which  they  are  written,  to  their  reading  pow- 
ers,  are  miserably  behind  the  requirements  of  their  minds.  A  set 
of  reading  books  adapted  to  Ragged  and  Reformatory  Scbook,  is 
a  want  which  I  long  to  see  supplied.  I  think  I  have  now  touched 
upon  moKt  0?  the  points,  which  attracted  my  attention  during  ths 
time  of  my  first  experiment  at  Hardwicke,  and  which  have  oeen 
confirmed,  and  in  a  few  particulars  added  to  by  the  experieooe 
which  I  have  been  privileged  to  gain  elsewhere.  There  is  indeed 
ooe  very  important  point,  on  which,  howeveis  I  do  not  feel  com- 
petent to  speak,  the  results  of  the  bovs'  labor  in  contributing  to 
their  support ;  ray  own  opinion^  adopted  after  I  had  been  about  two 
years  at  Hardwicke,  was,  that  a  boy  is  incapable  of  performiiy 
under  any  circumstances,  sufficient  amount  of  agricultural  labor 
to  provide  himself  with  food.  With  gprown  men  it  is  different; 
that  they  can  do  so,  has  been  abundantly  proved.  But  when  om 
considers  the  necessary  deductions  from  the  working  time  of  a  boj 
at  one  of  these  Schools,  and  the  necessity  for  finding  work  nut 
always  remunerative  all  the  year  round,  I  am  at  present  little  ssa- 
guine  of  a  success  of  an  approach  to  which  I  have  only  in  one  m« 
stance  heard.  So  here  I  think  mv  ex{)erience8  must  end,  and  io 
conclusion  1  can  have  no  better  wish,  for  this  simple  narrative  of 
ideas  and  actions,  than  that  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  those  who  ire 
engaged  in  a  similar  undertaking,  or  if  I  could  anticipate  that  it 
mieht  induce  any  one,  who,  lik»  myself  may  be  blessed  with  leisore 
and  means,  to  enter  upon  a  work,  anxious  indeed  at  times,  bat  with 
many  a  bright  light  between,  in  which  at  least,  he  may  be  ableia 
all  humility  to  feel  that  he  is  endeavoring  to  ffS&t  an  acceptable 
'thank*  offering  to  God  the  Father  of  all  mercies,  for  all  that  he  has  re» 
ceived  at  His  hands,  by  devoting  himself  to  His  service,  in  stririiy 
after  the  salvation  of  some  poor  little  ones  of  those  for  whoa  His 
Son  died. 
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l^he  following  inteicsting  letter^  shews  the  position  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Reformatory  Schools  iu  Knglaud  :— 

Dear  Sir  Robert  ThrockmortoD — I  cannot  do  better  than  address 
you  as  Chairman  of  the  meeting  held  last  winter  at  Birmingham  for 
founding  a  Catholic  Reformatory  at  Mount  St.  Bernard,  and  over 
which  you  so  ably  presided,  in  order  to  make  a  few  observations  upon 
the  progress  of  the  undertaking!  and  the  prospect  of  its  speedy 
success. 

Three  w^ks  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Colonie  Aeri« 
eole  of  Mettray,  in  France,  the  first>  I  believe,  of  this  kind  of 
In»tittttion  which  was  founded ;  and  I  al^o  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing; 
Its  founder^  Mons.  De  Mets,  from  whom  I  obtained  a  great  deal  of 
information  about  the  system  on  which  the  Colony  of  Mettray  was 
founded  and  conducted  with  the  most  undeniable  beneficial  results. 
The  success  of  the  system  is  clearly  expressed  by  the  significant  fact 
that  out  of  every  100  boys  sent  to  Mettray  90  are  reformed.  Mons» 
De  Metz  has  been  in  England  since  then,  and  I  have  bad  further 
opportunity  of  conversation  with  hiiu  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Mount  St.  Bernard  Reformatory,  and  I  am  desirous  that  the  opinion 
he  expressed  in  its  favour  should  be  generally  known. 

In  my  humble  opinion  a  very  wise  step  has  been  taken  in  discarding 
the  name  of  Reformatorv  SohooU  and  substituting  for  it  that  of 
Agricultural  Colony^  a  title  which  was  entirely  approved  of  by  the 
Home  Secretary),  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Government  Inspector, 
Mr.  Perry ;  and  ii  is  accordingly  styled,  in  the  paper  of  certification, 
^'  The  Agricultural  Colony  at  the  Abbey  of  Mount  St.  Bernard.'* 
There  is  something  grating  to  the  feelings  in  the  title  Reformatory, 
whiie,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  Agricultural  Colony  will  not  preserve 
in  the  minds  of  the  i)oys  any  idea  of  being  sent  there  as  criminalSf 
but  will  rather  stir  up  a  sentiment  of  honourable  pride  and  interest 
in  the  Institution  which  they  will  never  lose* 

The  reasons  assigned  by  Mons  De  Metz  for  his  warm  approbation 
of  a  Colony  undertaken  by  the  Cistercian  Monks,  and  for  his 
sanguine  expectation  of  its  success  under  their  superintendence,  are 
principalW  three : — 

1st.— That  religion  was  the  basis,  for  without  it  no  human  power 
can  work  out  the  reform  of  criminals.  It  has  been  well  observed 
that  without  religion  the  reform  of  pris^fus  may  be  effected,  but 
without  religion  we  shall  never  arrive  at  the  reform  of  prisotiers* 

2.^  That  the  teachers,  instructors,  and  masters  of  trades^  were 
themselves  brothers  (of  the  third  order),  receiving  no  stipend,  but 
serving  as  unpaid  volunteers  in  this  noble  work,  for  the  glory  of  G jd 
and  the  l6ve  of  souls,  desirous  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the 
active  work  of  reforming  others. 

8. — ^Tbat  the  example  of  the  Monks  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  great 
influence  over  the  boys,  who  will  see  that  they  derive  no  gain  whatever 
from  the  Colony,  but  are  themselves  daily  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  own  lands,  working  harder  and  faring  poorer  than  even  the 
colonists  themselves,  who  will  soon  learn  to  love  and  reaped  tliose 
who  have  sacrificed  themselves  for  their  benedt. 
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Ai  A>Mrih  vejiaon  w^ich  Mons.  Pe,  Metz  poioted  oot  U,  that  oader 
the  care  of  Religiousi  who  receive  no  remuneration,  bat  perform 
the  laborious  task  for  the  love  of  God  and  their  neighbour,  a  colonj 
aan  be  eatabliahed  a<nd  nainUined  at  a  much  leaa  oust  than  ene 
which  \9  conducted  bjF  paid  superinteodeuts  and  teachers,  which  i«  a 
matter  of  some  oon^ideration. 

Another  jfreal  advantl^e  in  favour  of  (he  Colonj  at  Mount  St. 
Bernard  i^  ita  /o<w/t/y.  This  U  »  point  oa  whioh  Mons.  De  Meta 
lays  considerable  stress,  considering  it  to  be  highly  conducive  to  the 
succeis  of  tbeae  lostitutioiw  that  they  should  bo  placed  ia  the  country, 
in  a  retired  situation,  to  avoid,  aa  much  as  possible,  communicatioD 
with  towna,  which  is  not  likely  to  prove  of  any  benefit  to  them,  and 
because  in  (he  country  there  is  more  freedom  and  less  need  of  res- 
traint* and  fewer  temptations  to  boys  who  are,  as  it  were,  prisoners 
on  parole.  Moreover,  there  is  no  doubt  thj^t  the  health  of  the  boys 
would  be  better  in  the  open  country,  employed  ia  a^cidtimi  laboor, 
than  in  the  eonfined  precincts  of  a  town  schooj. 

All  these  advantages  are  remai'kably  well  cafubined  si  Mount  Sl 
Bernard,  wkere  the  Colony  is  placed  in  a  retired  poaiitioa,  with  a 
great  extent  of  uncultivated  land  around,  distant  froa  towns,  ayart 
from  villages,  in  the  very  picturesque  distriel  of  Charnwood  Forest. 
The  soil  ia  sufficiently  t^asy  to  werk  (which  is  very  importaiit  for  boys), 
and  the  climate  is  particularly  healthy.  I  regret  that  Moas.  I>b 
Mets  was  unable  to  visit  the  Uolony  during  his  sMo^  in  Englaad,  or 
1  am  sure  he  would  hnve  approved  very  highly  of  its  situation.  He 
had  fixed  a  day  for  going  to  visit  it,  but  was  prevented  by  indis* 
{Position. 

With  so  many  imj»ortajit  elements  of  success,  and  sucb  favourable 
uiesBd  already  ezistmg  to  work  them,  it  may  justly  be  hoped  that 
the  Mount  8t.  Bernard  Colony  may  become  one  of  the  first  vk 
England.  A  staff  of  ten  brothers  has  been  qrgani^ed.  and  tha  Insti- 
tution has  been  certified  by  the  Government  The  first  c<^aist  was 
sent  there  yesterday,  I  befieve  by  the  mi^atrates  of  Birmingham, 
and  oAcial  notice  has  been  received  |hi|t  several  other  boys  will  be 
sent  very  shortly.  AH  that  is  wanted  i«  the  knelp  and  support  of  the 
public  to  provide  the  requisite  funds. 

At  the  meeting  held  at  Birmingham  last  December — one  of  the 
most  well-conducted,  businesslike  meetings  I  ever  attended — for 
which  we  were  greatly  indebted  to  your  able  pre8ideocy<-^it  was 
resolved  to  purchase  fifty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  Abbey  Farm, 
and  for  this  purpose,  as  also  for  building  and  other  initiatory  expenses, 
to  raise  a  sum  of  4,000/.  The  land  haii  been  bought  for  27001,  for 
which  a  deposit  of  200/.  was  paid  when  the  contract  waa  entered  into 
at  the  wish  of  the  Committee  of  the  Catholic  Associatiou  at  Bir* 
mingham,  and  the  remaining  2500/.  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  1st 
of  Movemhep  next.  The  building  is  r«f  idly  advancing,  and  part  is 
even  sow  re»dy*  The  Abbot  has  done  all  tW  is  poMiUe  to  expedite 
it,  even,  I  beiieve,  to  the  extent  of  advSiErabg  some  of  the  Monastery 
Ainds  :  and  it  now  remains  for  those  who  organized  that  meeting, 
and  promoted  the  foundation  of  the  Colony,  to  us9  th«ir  eicertions 
to  complete  the  sum  of  4,009/.  which  they  voted  should  be  raised. 
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tip  to  the  present  moment  I  am  informed  that  not  lOOO/L  hajB  ret  been 
paid,  and  as  it  is  important  that  the  whole  should  be  obtainea  before 
next  Norembefy  I  understand  the  Bishops  of  the  four  Midland 
dioceses — Birmingham>  Northampton,  Nottingham,  and  Shrewsbtiry 
•—have  reouested  Father  John  Jackson  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  midland  counties  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  donations  and 
subscriptions. 

The  Colony  has  received  the  warm  approbation  of  those  Bishops 
wbo  gave  their  active  concurrence  at  the  meeting,  and  no  doubt  will 
be  equally  supported  by  the  cordial  generositr  and  liberality  of  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  and  all  classes  oi  the  people. 

Believe  me  to  rematn,  dear  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton, 

Your's  faithfully, 
London,  June  10»  1856.  CAMPDEN. 

In  our  laat  Bi^cobd  we  referred  to  the  proposed  plan  of 
holding  an  exhibition  of  the  various  indastrial  products  of  the 
Reformatory  Schools  of  the  United  Kingdoms*.  We  subjoin 
au  account  of  the  exhibition,  whieli  we  condense  from  TAc 
PiilaiUiropUt,  of  July  ist  :— 

The  Industrial  Exhibition,  to  which  we  called  attention  !n  our 
last  number,  was  held  at  Willis's  Booms,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of 
June  last  It  was  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Reformatory  and 
ReiHige  Union,  to  have  an  exhibition  of  the  articles  made  by  the  in- 
mates  of  some  of  the  principal  Reformatories  and  refuses  of  the 
country  ;  and  by  carryin^^  this  thought  out,  they  enabled  the  metro- 
politan public  to  judge  of  the  progress  the  reformatory  movement 
was  making.  Though  we  knew  that  many  trades  were  being  taught 
and  many  useful  arts  cultivated  iu  several  institutions,  we  were  not 
prepared  to  see  such  results  as  were  exhibited  at  Willis's  rooms. 
The  large  room  contained  thirty  stalls,  on  which  was  arranged 
various  articles  of  human  use,  which  had  been  made  by  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  following  institutions :  The  Refuge  for  the  Destitute, 
Royal  Female  Philanthropic,  School  of  Discipline,  Grotto  Passage^ 
Albert-street  Refuge,  London  Reformatory,  Brook-street  Refuee, 
Maida  Hill  Refuge,  Elizabeth  Fry's  Refuge,  Training  Reftige  for 
Q{rls,Ioduatrial  Home,  Bryan  street  Refuge,  Ra^ed  School  Shoe- 
black Societv,  Field-lane  Night  Refuge,  Female  Refnge  and  Crio. 
pies'  Home,  North  West  London  Reformatory,  Boys*  Home,  Wands- 
worth, St.  Giles'  and  St.  George's  Refuges,  Home  in  the  East, 
Home  for  Female  Children,  Dolphin  Court  Girls'  Refuge,  Metro. 
poBtan  Industrial  Reformatory,BelvedereCrescent  Ragged  Factory, 
Britannia-court  Reftige,  Boys'  Refuge,  School  for  the  Destitute, 
Paddtngton  Home,  East  London  Shoe-black  Society,  South  London 
9ho6-bkck  Society,   Westminster  Industrial  School. 

These  institutions  not  only  exhibited  specimens  of  their  manufac*. 
turers,  but  some  of  them  sent  specimens  of  their  inmates,  who  wer« 
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shown  in  different  ports  of  the  room,  plying  the  different  aTocttlooi 
they  had  been  taught. 

Prince  Albert,  who  has  thought  over  the  subject  of  exhibitions  as 
much  as  any  man  living,  and  who  fully  appreciates  their  indostiial 
and  moral  advantages,  visited  the  exhibition  soon  after  it  was  opened. 
JbJe  examined  minutely  the  various  articles  shown,  and  in  sevenl 
cases  expressed  his  admiration.  He  took  several  things,  soeh  ss 
mats,  with  him  to  Buckingham  Palace,  to  be  used  bj  the  Royil 
household.  A  goodly  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  visited  the 
exhibition  during  the  two  days  it  was  opened.  Manj  articles  were 
sold,  and  more  were  ordered  to  be  manufactured,  we  might  meo- 
tion,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Sidney  Turner  ordered  one  hundred  iron 
bedsteads  from  the  North-west  London  Reformatory. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  exhibition  was  the  variety  of  articles  pro- 
duced. The  Redhill  Farm  School  sent  specimens  of  grass  and  crops 
now  growing,  also  specimens  of  bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  produced 
on  the  farm.  In  another  part  of  the  room  was  a  copy  of  Dr.  Gill's 
Commentary,  in  six  lar^e  volumes,  which  had  been  printed  by  youths. 
But  perhaps  one  of  tne  most  encouraging  things  present  was  the 
copT  oPa,  religious  newspaper,  printed  and  edited  in  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  by  two  young  men,  who,  having  passed  through 
prisons,  and  afterwards  through  a  well-known  reformatory  in  Lon. 
don,  subsequently  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  commenced  businesis  for 
themselves.  The  copy  of  the  said  newspaper,  which  was  shown  to 
us,  was  well  printed,  and  exhibited  encouraging  siens  of  editorial 
ability.  We  have  since  seen  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  young  men 
themselves,  addressed  to  a  gentleman  in  London  who  formerly  felt  an 
interest  in  their  welfare.  The  letter  was  full  of  gratitude  and  hope. 
It  is  almost  impossible  accurately  to  estimate  the  benefit  which  tbe 
reformation  of  these  two  young  men  may  be  instrumental  in  conferriog 
on  the  world.  They  were  first  rescued  from  a  life  of  crime  in  Eng- 
land, taught  a  useful  trade,  and  what  is  of  greater  importance,  th«y 
were  deeply  impressed  with  those  solid  and  lasting  obligations  of 
duty  and  right  which  conserve  human  society,  and  those  saving  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  which  can  alone  fit  them  for  citizenship  in  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord.  They  then  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  found  a 
home  in  the  new  world,  and  new  associations,  where  they  are  now 
encouraged  by  new  aspirations,  sustained  by  new  resolves.  They 
are  now  printers,  proprietors,  and  editors  of  a  journal,  which  advo- 
cates social  progress  and  inculcates  religions  duties.  A  curioos 
fact  in  relation  to  the  exhibition  is  worth  recording.  Almost  every 
article  of  dress  which  Mr  M*Gregur  wore  on  the  day  of  the  exhibiticm 
v^Us  made  by  the  boys  or  girls  of  various  refuges  and  reformatories 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  His  trousers  were  made  by  the 
boys  of  the  Boys*  Befuge,  Whitechapel ;  his  waistcoat  by  the  boys 
of  the  Ragged  School,  Cork ;  his  shirt  by  the  girls  of  the  tfchool  of 
Discipline,  Chelsea  ;  his  neck-tie  was  made  by  the  girls  of  the  Trsin* 
ing  Refuge,  Lisson -street,  London;  his  pocket-handkerchief  by  the 
girls  of  the  Industrial  School,  Aberdeen  ;  one  sock  by  the  St.  Giles's 
Refuge,  the  other  sock  by  the  girls  of  the  liouse  of  Refuge,  Olss- 
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^w  ;  his  pooket-book  by  the  bots  of  the  Home  in  the  East  ;  his 
shoes  b;r  the  boys  of  the  Metropohtan  Reformatory,  Brixton  ;  arid 
bis  shoes  were  blacked  by  the  boys  of  the  Ragged  School  Shoe-black 
SocietT^  MaideD-lane,  London. 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  pronft>ting  the  interests  of  the  reformatory 
movement  in  general  and  the  various  institutions  in  particular,  by 
mentioning  in  detail  some  of  the  articles  made  at  some  of  the  refor- 
matories and  their  prices.  We  have  insufficient  materials  by  us  to 
do  this  in  anything  like  a  lengthened  or  elaborate  manner ;  but  we 
turn  to  the  best  account  the  facts  and  information  we  possess. 

It  will  be  a  hopeful  day  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  all 
our  reformatories  and  industrial  schools  will  be  self-supporting ; 
and  to  bring  them  as  closely  as  possible  to  that  culminating  point 
should  be  the  desire,  of  all  Interested  in  the  movement.  The  poet 
has  said,  "  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind.**  The  directors 
of  schools,  knowing  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  contend, 
may  imagine  the  condition  of  kindred  institutions.  We  therefore 
.think  that  reformatory  schools  should  mutually  buy  from  and  assist 
each  other.  In  one  school,  it  may  be,  bedsteads  are  manufactured, 
and  in  another  boots,  and  if  by  any  arrangements  bedsteads  may  be 
exchanged  for  boots,  a  mutual  advantage  might  be  realised.  Ima- 
gine another  case.  Let  us  suppose  a  new  reformatory  school  is  about 
to  be  established  in  some  part  of  the  country.  Boots,  clothes,  bed- 
steads, and  other  articles,  are  by  necessity  wanted  t  and  if  they  could 
be  obtained  at  advantageous  terms  from  any  institution  or  institutions 
where  such  thing>»  are  manufactured,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should. 
In  order  to  facilitate  any  arrangements  of  the  kind,  we  have  deemed 
it  advisable  to  give  the  following  facts,  which  we  collected  at  the  in- 
dustrial Exhibition :— ^ 

The  Cripples*  Home,  Hill-streef,  Dorset-square,  supplies  bonnets, 
from  Is.  to  6s.;  window  mats,  48.  to  16s.  ;  boys' hats,  from  Is.  6d. 
to  28.  6d. ;  table  mats,  at  4s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  fancy  baskets.  Is.  6d. 
and  4s. ;  soup  ditto,  from  Is.  6d.  to  29. ;  small  mats,  at  Is.  each  ; 
carriage  baskets,  4s.  and  4s.  6d.  earrh. 

The  Kefdgb  for  Hohejuess  andDestitctteBots,  17^  Arthur- 
street,  St  Giles's,  sent  the  following  articles  to  the  exhibition  :  I  screw 
dining  table,  price  14/.  ;  1  double  desk,  1/.  158. ;  6  forms,  at  6s.  6d. 
each,  1/.  I9s.  ;  fancy  mats,  at  5s.  4s.  Ss.  and  2.s.  a  pair ;  6  pair  of 
boots,  at  7s.  6d.  per  pair,  2/.  59. ;  8  suits  of  cord,  at  258.  per  suit,  10/ ; 
specimen  firewood,  at  5s.  per  100. 

The  Bevugb  for  Destitotr  BoT8,Paddington-8treet,Marylebone, 
snpplies  Mi^ts,  from  2s.  6d.  upwards ;  Church  hassocks,  7s.  each  ; 
ottomans, from  4s.  each  ;  wood,  4s.  per.  hundred  ;  Shoe-black  boxes, 
8s  6d. ;  fire  aprons,  5s. ;  hair  picking,  at  three-farthings  per  pound. 
The  Home  in  the  East  produces  scrubbing  brushes  from  3s. 
to  1 4s.  per  dozen  ;  stoves  from  5s.  to  10s.  each  ;  cocoa  sacks  for  ex- 
portation, 42  inches  by  29|,  at  9|d.  each,  with  2^  discount,  and  boys* 
clothing  at  manufacturers'  prices. 

The  iCiLMARNOCE  Reformatory  School  sent  the  following  ar- 
ticles: Collars  from  28.  to  4s.  6d.  ;  pairs  of  sleeves,  from  3s.  fid. 
to  Js*  >  collar  and  a  pair  of  cuffs,  at  6s.  •  handkerchief  at  7s*   These 
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articles  attracted  great  attention,  and  works  of  a  simikr  charaeter 
might  have  sold  to  a.considerable  amount. 

Thb  Birminoham  Fkik  iNDiWTaiAX.  fiknoot  sentthe  foUowing: 
one  silk  bed  quilt  at  41.  ;  1  twill  ditto  at  inis«  6d. ;  bolWat«r  tini, 
and  covers  at  lOs.  6d. ;  knitted  ottomans  at  las. ;  Boys'  shoot  *t  lOsi ; 

flrls'  ditto«  88. ;  a  suit  of  boy^s  clothes  at  U  as.  9d*  Bode  aarks  at 
8.  6d. 

Thb  Perth  Ladies'  House  or  RBrOGS  sent  bojrs*shhrts  at  Ss.  4d; 
gentlemen's  socks  at  Is.  6d.  per  pair  ;  small  ditto  at  la. ;  ebUdren's 
socks  at  9d. ;  ladies  open  stockings  at  Ss.  6d. ;  pin  cuehioiia  at  Si. 
each  ;  hemming  for  quilts  at  8d.  per  jard»  &c. 

Ths  Rbd  LoiMai  sent  the  following  to  the  Uxhibltion  i  PMcfawork 
counterpane,  12s. ;  girl's  irock  (worn  at  Red  Lodge)>4s.  6d«  }  boa- 
net,  Is.  6d.  I  lady'ft  ni^fat  dress,  7s. 6d  |  gentlemanls  shirt*  fc. ;  boy's 
Sunday  shirt  ds. ;  striped  shirt,  2s.  6d.  (or  3s.  ad.  each  per  dozen), 
unbleached  shirt,  Ss.  ^or  Is.  9d.  each  per  doten)  ;  pair  worsted  stock- 
ing8»  Is.  lOd.,  two  pair  girl's  cotton  at  Is.,  9e.,  lOd.  ;  pdir  worsted 
socks,  at  Is.  9d.  and  Is.  Id.  ;  samplers,  8s.  6d.  each  ;  Book-daarkers, 
6d  each  ;  crochet  pincushion.  Is.  6d  ,  two  knitted  m4ts,  at  Is.,  9§», 
6d.  ;  two  pair  child's  fine  merino  socks,  at  Is.  2s. 
Thb  School  or  Dzsciplikb,  Qubbn's-roais  WBst  Orblsba 

Long- ol  0th  shirt,  fancy  front 

Ditto,  plain  front  .... 

Night«gown,  worked  trimming 

Ditto,  with  edged  frills 

Dressing-jacket,  worked  trimming 

Ditto,  lace  trimming  .        .        « 

Chemise,  \2s.  6tf.  each 

Gentlemen's  collars       «        .        •        • 

Baby's  shirts        •        .        •        *        . 

Ditto  blankets      -        -  •        - 

Ditto  caps  ..... 

Phtlamthropio  Farm  School,  Red  Hill. — ^List  of  articles 
exhibited : — 

Farm  Produoe'^One  bundle  Rye  I  one  ditto  rye-graia  (ItaHaa); 
two  fleeces  South  Down  wool  ;  four  lbs.  butter;  two  cottage  four 
pound  loaves.  • 

lytUari  Shop — School  clothing,  JRcket,  vest,  trousers;  emigvali6n» 
coat,  vest,  trousers ,  ditto,  working  suit  of  fustian*  JRiek^  v«t« 
trousers. 

Shoemakers*  Skop^Oue  pair  strong  water-ttghts  ;  one  pair  ditto, 
with  iron  tread  for  digging  )  one  pair  light  Bluchers }  one  pair  light 
ditto,  with  iron  tips  and  heels. 

Carpenters*  5Aop«-Two  emigration  boxes;  two  maUets;  two 
carpenter's  squares;  two  guages:  one  panel  guage;  one  brick 
mould ;  one  post  and  rail. 

Skzcksmiihs'  Shop^One  hand  hoe ;  one  hay  fork»  nails^  stifles, 
holdfasts,  chain  and  iron  work. 
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SrirkmaMng — Fear  Bpedmens  of  sooietv  b^ickfe,  wnburnt  etdU ; 
iont  ditto,  burnt  in  clamp* 

BALTtteY  R  »F6liiiATdBY.«.  TViifors'  iSA<ip'-^I>oc6kiD  trouseM, 
French  fronts,  at  1/.  28.  |  Buperfine  frock  coat,  2i.  17s.;  sttperfinft 
docAkin  trou9«rfl,  1  /.  Is.  t  double-breasted  ooi^d  jacket^  10/.  6d.  ; 
cord  troasersi  6s.  6d.  \  cord  waistcoat,  Ss.  lOd.  ;  mol0»kin  waisteoal, 
3s.  6d. ;  grambone  Oxonian  jacket.  Us. — Shoemakeht^  if^op-^BX^uk^ 
bootK,  at  I/.  I5s.;  Bordeaux  caif  WelHugtonsi  I/.;  E^Ut^b  calf 
WellingtoTis,  18s. ,  Balmoral  shooting  boots,  17^- ;  dres6  boots, 
lOs.  6d. ;  ladies*  sido  sf^rings,  I  Ob.  \  boys*  lace^ips*  6s.  6d.  {  poUco 
Wdlitigton  boots,  10s*  6d. ;  police  Blucber  boota^  7s. ;  moftting 
slippers,  6s. ;  workkoase  womens*  boots,  7s. ;  workhouse  girls*  boots, 
4s. ;  workhouse  bojs'  boots,  b^ 

TfiB  DiTRD««  lMOt7STtiiAL  SoBooL8..-^Door  oMbts,  froin  U.  6d. 
to  2s.  Bd. ;  knee  of  houseiAaid  mats.  Is.  6d.  to  Is,  6d. ;  6nion  nets* 
6d.  to  8d. ;  onion  or  oabbago  nets,  lOd.  (  garden  net,  Is.  to  2s.  8d. ; 
salmon  fishing  net,  Ss.  6di ;  bboep  net,  7b»  ;  suit  of  boy's  clothes, 
10s.  ;  pair  of  boy  s  boots,  6s. ;  girl's  ditto,  Be.  ;  packing  boxe^  3d..; 
boy's  shirts,  2s.  4d. ;  boy's  shirtfronts,  lOd.  ;  cotton  stockings,  lOd. 
to  Is. ;  boy's  socks.  Is. ;  cotton  socks,  6d. 

BELTei>BRE.cBse€eNT  Raoqgd  FAtYORT.-^Parasol  boxes  of 
various  kind,  used  by  manufacturers  to  send  their  goods  to  retail 
dealers.  Glove  boxes  for  the  same  purpose.  These  are  the  staple 
articles  manufactured,  and  the  demand  is  constant.  Fancy  glove, 
handkerchief,  envelope,  and  note-paper  boxes,  and  ornamented  boxes 
for  the  drawingwfoom,  the  prioes  ranging  from  8s.  4d.  to  3  guineas. 

W  AMDS woaTB.«— Boys'  strong  Blucher  boots,  from  6s.  6d. ;  men's 
Wellinffton  boots  from  13s. «  lower  ditto  and  clarence,  from  8s. ; 
ladies'  leather  boots,  from  6s. ;  girls'  leather  boots,  from  ds.  6d. ; 
cloth  goiosbos,  from  4s.  6d.  Tailoring -^BoyU  cord  suit,  from 
10s.  6d.;  ditto  fustiaa,  from  9s. ;  men's  cloth  suit,  from  30s. ;  gen- 
tlemen's plain  cloth  coats,  from  SOs, ;  frock  coat^,  silk  faciugs,  from 
80s. ;  over  coats^  from  238. ;  waisitcoats,  from  7s. 

RoTAL  Fbmalb  PfliLANiHaofio  8uci£TV.-*-Shirt8,  from  7s. 
to  12s. ;  chemise,  6s.  to  10s. ;  iiivalid's  sofa  pockets,  5s.  6d ;  gentle- 
inon's  collars,  8s.  to  12s.  per  doeen;  clergymen's  bands  and  cases, 
4s.  6d.  t  marked  aeedlfebooks,  2s^  6d.  to  4s. 

Boys*  RurocE,  Commercial-road,  Whitecbapel. — Carpentering-^ 
Boxes  of  »kittlts,  4s.  6d. ;  boxes  of  bricks,  polished,  6s. ;  shoeblack 
box,  8s. ;  boxes  of  letter  clips  (mahogany),  4s.  6d. ;  chest  of  drawers, 
9s.  6d. ;  polished  chairs,  13s. ;  plain  ditto,  10s.  6d.  ;  child's  table, 
8s. ;  glass  stands^  5b.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  reading  desk*  8s.  6d. ;  shoe- 
maker's stools,  88.  6d,'^Tailoriiig — Suits  (best),  at  17s.  6d. ;  suit, 
apprentices,  at  82s.  9d. ;  suit  of  fustian,  at  14s.  6d  — ^ailur'i  Outfit 
.Jacket,  14. :  pair  of  duck  trowsers,  2s.  9d. ;  pair  of  blue  ditto, 
6s. ;  serge  shirt,  3s.  6d. — Shoentoking^^FaAT  of  gentlemen's  shoes, 
10s. ;  boys'  Bluchers,  8s. ;  ladies'  boots,  7s.  6d. ;  girls',  6s.  6d. 

Maida  Hiia  Abpuob.— -Sailors'  out^t,  workmg  men's  clothes, 
paper  bags  for  grocers,  &c.     Prices  not  attached, 

Qlaboow  Fsmai.*  Rkfuob  .^.Shirts,  from  ds.  to  7s.  6d. ;  socks, 
from  2s.  upwai-ds. 

Gi<A^GOW  Male  Refuge.— West  of  England  doe  trousers,  U.  5s. ; 
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embroidered  vest,  12s.  6d. ;  twill  erey  Scotch  tweed,  2/.  ISi,; 
ditto  vhepberd  tweed,  32.  78. ;  Highland  dress  sack,  vdvcl, 
W.  188.  6d.  ;  boots  and  shoes  of  all  kinds,  from  5s.  6d.  to  U  5s.; 
boys'  Highland  shoes,  Qs, ;  boys*  shoes,  88«  6d. 

Brook-stbbet  Baooxd  School,  New-road.— Open  new  and  old 
hair,  wool  and  cocoa-nut  fibre,  from  ^d.  to  Id.  Thej  rapplj  also 
bundles  of  wood. 

Thb  Wbstminstbb  Industrial  School. — Printers  and  paper 
bag  makers.  Per  gross,  from  4|d.  to  Is.  4d.  Printers*  areolaris 
address  cards,  bill  heads,  &o.»  from  Is.  per  100  to  6s.  per  1,000. 

The  Saltlbt  Bbfobmatort,  Birminffham,  sent  a  great  varic^ 
of  boots  and  shoes  from  7s.  up  to  1/.,  and  one  pair  of  red  morocco 
slippers  was  much  admired  by  the  Prince. 

The  Wabdswobth  Refobmatort  sent  a  variety  of  tailoring  and 
carpenter's  work — ^the  latter  of  which  excited  great  admiratioiu 

The  Bloomsburt  Bbfuob  sent  needlework  of  a  vartetv  of  de- 
scriptions and  various  prices.  The  list  of  articles  was  too  fong  for 
insertion  in  this  number. 

A  conversazioiie  was  held  at  Willises  Booms  on  the  first 
evening  of  the  Exhibition,  at  which  the  friends  and  members 
of  the  Beformatories  and  Befuge  Union  attended.  The 
following  passages  from  the  report  of  the  meetii^  are  interesl* 
ing:— 

Mr.  Macgregor  then  gave  the  following  account  of  the  metropo- 
politan  institntions:   My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  it  was  diffi- 
cult, till  lately,  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  metropolitan  instito- 
tions.     Those  who  had  laboured  for  ten  years  in  the  canse^  were 
unacquainted  with  the  names  of  some  of  them.    I  have  been  told, 
and  it  really  seems  to  have  been  true  of  these  laetropolltao  Bete* 
matones,  that  when  vultures  are  not  seen  in  a  conntry  wl^re  they 
live,  you  have  only  to  put  on  the  ground  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  go 
away,  and  you  will  soon  see  far-off  specks  upon  the  horiaon— the 
scent  of  their  prev  has  called  forth  the  vultures.     (Hear,  hear). 
And  80  it  was  with  these  institutions.     (Laughter).     We  did  not 
know  even  the  names  of  some  of  them  ;   but  we  bad  no  sooner 
announced  that  we  had  money  to  give  away,  than  they  all  came 
forth.     (Bene wed  laughter).    There  are  four  for  adult  males,  with 
217  inmates  and  room  for  163  more ;  ten  for  boys,  with  315  inmalas 
and  room  for  only  two  more  ;    four  for  adult  females,  with   148 
inmates  and  room  for  twenty-eight  more;    nine  for  girls,  with 
twenty-dve  inmates  and  room  for  seventv-six  more.     Besides  these, 
there  are  three  Shoe  Black  Societies,  which  employ  135  boys,  and 
the  Westminster  Befuge,  which  employs  thirty,  making  a  total  of 
thirty*one  metropolitan  institutions,  with  931  inmates  and  room  for 
359  more.     (Loud  cheers).    The  first  three  institutions  in  London 
were  started  for  girls  ;  but  in  1852  alone,  there  were  six  refuges 
founded.  ^  The  whole  of  these  institutions,  thirty-two  in  nnmlwr, 
are  described-^each  occupying  a  page*^in  the  pamphlet  which  is 
QQW  In  the  hands  of  most  of  you.     These  InstiUtions  are  for  all 
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classes ;  some  of  them  are  for  -those  whb  have  been  long  in  crimen 
and  others  are  to  prevent  those  falling  into  it  who  are  placed  in  the 
way  of  temptation.    Some  afford  only  temporary  shelter  and  tem- 
porary employment.  Some  are  for  cripplesi  some  are  for  the  young, 
and  some  tor 'the  matnre  criminal,  and  one  of  theHe,  I  helieve,  even 
shelters  two  babies ;  but  although  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
so  many  differences,  there  are  two  points  of  similarity  common  to 
all  of  them;  in  the  first  place,  they  all  of  them  teach  the  Bible  to 
the  inmates ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  are  all  disposed  to  re* 
ceiTe  a  cheque  upon  Messrs.  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith.     (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter).     We  shall  always  encourage  them  in  the  one, 
and  we  intend,  on  this  occasion,  to  gratify  them  in   the  other. 
(Hear,  hear).     There  is  one  exception,  however,  and  that  is  the 
Red  Shoe  Black  Society,  which  is  self-supporting.   (Cheers).    This 
meeting  arises  out  of  the  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House,  which  we 
owe  to  the  Brixton  Reformatory,  and  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Robert 
Hasbury,  Mr.  Qurney  Hoare,  and  two  or  three  others.    We  have 
collected  the  sum  of  £2,600,  of  which  jC1,600  will  be  distributed 
this  evening.     The  institutions  whose  inmates  are  chiefly  adults,  are 
less  supported  bv  the  public  than  the  new  institutions  for  bovs ;  we 
have  thought  it  better,  therefore,  to  assist  them  more  liberally  than 
we  do  the  others*    We  shall,  therefore,  give  to  these  institutions  for 
every  adult,  male  or  femsle,  £2,  and  for  every  boy  or  girl,  JlI  10s., 
and  accommodation  provided,  but  not  occupied,  will^  be  taken  into 
consideration.     You  will  excuse  roe  appearmg  in  this  morning  cos- 
tume* and  allow  me  to  inform  you  that  the  two  separate  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  which  I  have  now  upon  me,  are  respectively  the 
produce  of  ten  separate  reformatoiy  institutions.    (Loud  cheers). 
These  institutions  are  spread  over  the  country.    (Hear,  hear.)    Let 
us  endeavour  to  keep  up  these  institutions  ;  we  havp  certainly  re- 
ceived pleasure,  profit,  and  instruction  from  them,  and  let  ua  recoU 
lect  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.     (Applause.) 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  said:  My  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Macgregor, 
has  I  think,  hardly  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  he  is  '  figged  out,' 
as  the  phrase  goes— (laughter)^n  ten  articles  of  clothing,  manu* 
factured  in  ten  different  Reformatories,  situate  in  tnn  different 
districts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  (Applause).  We  will  now 
proceed  to  the  distribution  of  the  fund  to  the  representatives  of  the 
vsrious  institutions.  The  list  was  as  follows:— Refuge  for  the 
Destitute,  Dalston,  160^ ;  Royal  Female  Philanthropic  (Miss  Nene), 
92/. ;  School  of  Discipline  (Mrs.  Shaw),  69/. ;  Albert-street  Refuge 
(Mr.  Williams),  58/. ;  Maida  Hill  (Mr.  Pearson),  ISL ;  Elizabeth 
Fry's  Refuge,  35/.  ;  Refuge  for  Destitute  Girls,  Lisson*street,  52/. ; 
Industrial  Home,  Peckham,  18/. ;  Bryan-street  Refu|fe  (Mr.  Worth), 
34/. ;  Cripples'  Home.  43/. ;  N.  W.  London  Reformatory  (Mr. 
BowyerJ,  1 16/. ;  SL  Giles'  and  St.  Georges'  Reformatory  (Mr. 
Williss),  107/. ;  Home  for  Female  Children,  Dacre>street,  60/. ; 
Home  in  the  East,  Old  Ford,  Buw,  61/.  ;  Dolphin-court  Refuge, 
29/.;  MetropoliUa  Refuge,  Brixton,  114/.;  Belvidere  Crescent 
Befuge,  38/.;  Britannia-court  Refuge,  16/.;  Boys*  Refuge,  White* 
cbspei,  150/. ;  School  for  Destitute,  Coburg.row,  18/. ;   Paddington 
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Home,  30/  ;  Grotto.p&s%A^  ltelug«»  FsdcKtigion-Btfeet,  M-; 
Brook-street  Kefuge,  !24/.  \  Ft^ld-tane  Nigtit  Rvfbg^,  40£.  ;  W«s^ 
minster  Industrial  School,  20/.  ;  South  London  ShoeblAck  Socwtr, 
20/. ;  East  London  Shoeblack  Society,  20f. ;    Londoa  Eefiogie,  Bit 

The  following  important  tninote^  of  the  Comnittee  of  GoaacS 
on  Edacation,  will  be  read  with  interest,  by  all  advocates  cf 
the  Beformatorj  Principle : — 

At  the  Council  Chamber,  Whitehall,  oo  the  Bnd  of  Jaii«»  I0M, 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  Her  Majestj^  mm, 
Hon.  Privy  Council,  resolved  to  continue  the  grants  at  present  nyide 
in  aid  of  field  gardens  and  workshops  annexed  to  oocnmon  «l«m«>ataff7 
day  schools,  but  as  regards  ^*  ragged  of  reformatory  achoofe»*  to 
cancel  all  existing  minutes,  and  to  provide  as  Mlows  (oo  eekwil 
being  admissable  to  aid  under  thie  minute,  unless  it  h^  ind^^tial  ia 
its  character,  and  unless  the  s<:holars  be  takea  eaduslf  ely  ttom  tks 
criminal  or  abandoned  classes)  : — 

1 .  To  pay  half  the  rent 

2.  To  pay  one-third  of  the  annual  cost  of  tools  aad  0f  raw  asatcrial 
for  labour. 

S.  To  make  grants  towards  the  cost  of  books,  mape»  and  ap^aralvty 
upoti  the  same  terms  as  to  other  schools. 

4.  In  order  to  encourage  the  preparatton  of  suitable  Mliooifwislers 
for  employment  in  such  institutions,  to  grant  the  Sum  of  £ZS  to  the 
treasttrer  of  any  reformatory  eehool,  in  rMpeot  of  overr  peftoo 
qualified  as  next  undermentioned,  who  shall  have  beea  l^Nirded, 
lottged,  and  trained,  as  a  master  in  such  reformatory  school  during 
a  period  of  tweWe  months,  viz.  i 

(a).  All  teachers  of  common  elemeatary  day  scboolft  boldiag 
certificates  of  merit,  or  registered. 

(b).  All  teachers  of  workhouse  schools  holding  oartiflaafos  of 
efficiency. 

(t).  Ail  students  in  normal  colleges  under  inspection*  who  shafl 
have  resided  therein  not  less  than  one  year,  and  shall  have  auccess- 
fVilly  passed  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year  before  Ber 
Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools. 

Their  Lordships  also  resolved  to  reimburse  to  the  said 


any  sutn  not  exceeding  £6,  which  it  insy  have  beefn  found  oeceMary 
to  advance  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  er  pemonal  erpvoeea  to  sacb 
persons  in  training. 

The  conditions  of  all  such  grants  to  be: 

(a).  That  the  reformatory  contains  at  least  forty  inmates,  and  bt 
sanctioned  or  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  Acts  17 
and  18  Vict.,  c.  74  and  c.  66. 

(b).  That  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  Schools  reeommend  the 
school*  from  year  to  year,  as  a  suitable  place  in  its  ebaracterand 
arrangements  for  receiving  masters  into  training  for  reforoiatory 
schools. 

fe).  That  payment  of  the  grant  be  made  by  ^aafterl^  lastaltoeala  ; 
and  that  the  same  certiiicates  of  good  ooaduet  be  required  from  the 
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principal  of  due  institiition  mi  behalf  of  eaclk  p^noii  iil  tfalttingf,  as' 
are  now  required  in  the  oaae  of  QoeenN  schoiarl« 

5.  To  grADt  half  the  salary  agreed  to  be  paid  bjr  the  maiMgert 
to  every  master  and  to  every  assistant  master,  in  any  ragged  or 
reforttatory  school,  in  the  following  ratio : — 

For  any  niunber  of  inmates  not  exceeding  2d^  1  master;  between 
25  and  50,  1  ihaster,  1  assistant 

An  additional  assistant  to  be  allowable  for  every  36  additional 
inmates  above  50  ;  and  an  additional  master  (instead  of  an  assistant) 
for  the  fifst  25  inmates  after  every  100 ;  these  allowances  giving  l 
roaster  and  three  assistants  a9  the  ordinary  stAfT  for  every  100  m- 
matea. 

Every  master*  if  untrained,  must  be  upwards  of  85  yaars  old,  and 
every  assistant  upwards  Of  18  years  old.  Industrial  instruotors  tiiajr 
be  counted  as  assistants. 

If  the  salary  agreed  by  the  managers  to  be  paid  to  an  assistant 
exceed  half  of  that  of  a  master  in  toe  same  senool,  the  excess  will 
not  be  reckoned  in  calculating  the  sum  to  be  reiiabursed  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

Her  Majesty*s  inspectors  of  schools  must  report  favourably  in  each 
year  for  which  the  grant  is  piud^  with  especial  reference  to  the 
ibUowior  potntB;.^ 

(a).  That  the  ability  and  efaaraeter  of  the  schoolmaster  and  as- 
sistants are  satisfactory. 

(b).  That  habits  of  obedience,  cleanliness,  and  order,  are  en« 
forct'd  in  the  school. 

0.  To  grant  as  capitation,  upon  every  child  (according  to  the 
number  in  average  attendance  durine  the  year  preceding  the  annual 
inspection),  who  is  not  paid  for  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  Act  17  and  18  Vict.»  o.  86»  the  sum  of  508.  per 
annum,  provided  that  such  child  be  fed  at  the  school. 

On  Tliursday,  Jane  26th^  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  ftnd  Rev. 
Sydney  Torner,  atf  a  deputation  from  the  National  Reformatory 
Union,  had  an  interview  with  Sir  Cbrge  Grey,  on  the  subject 
of  these  Minutest 

The  Deputation  represented  that  the  preliminary 
qualifications  of  the  candidate  for  training  had  been  fited  too 
high,  and  that  they  were  likely  to  exclode  many  who  would  be 
morally  and  religiously  fit  for  the  work»  This  «ras  more  eepi- 
cially  the  case  as  regards  workhouse  schools.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  allow  candidates  of  all  classes  to  offer  themsdtes ; 
and  to  test  them  before  they  were  admitted  to  training  by  a 
specific  examination,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
they  were  qualified  to  give  elementary  instruction. 

Sir  George  Orey  said,  in  reply,  that  the  Committee  of 
Education  were  anxious  to  raise  the  intellectual  standard  of 
the  Beformatory  teachers ;  and  that  in  allowing  all  penons  w1k> 
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satisfied  the  inspector  of  the  school  of  their  character  asd 
ability  to  be  employed  as  master  and  assistant  (as  the  fifth 
clause  of  the  minute  did,)  room  enough  had  been  left  for  all 
special  cases  of  moral  fitness.  He  added,  that  geDerally  it 
would  be  sufficient  if  the  candidate  was  able  to  leach  rea£iig, 
writings  and  arithmetic,  and  was  fairly  acquainted  with  history 
and  geography.  With  regard  to  workhouse  schools,  be 
though  that  the  minute  would  be  open  to  modificatioD»  so  as  to 
admit  those  who  had  certificates  of  compitUncjf* 

The  Deputation  urged  that  the  inspectors  employed  shodd 
be  inspectors  of  workhouse  schools,  they  being  best  acquainted 
with  industrial  training  srnd  domestic  management. 

Sir  George  Grey  said^  tliat  they  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
the  inspectors  commonly  employed. 

The  Committee  of  Patronage  of  the  National  Reformatory 
Union  issued  a  series  of  questions  last  July,  to  the  Managers  di 
Certified  Reformatories,  soliciting  information  as  to  the  mode 
adopted  by  them  for  providing  for  the  children  who  have  left 
their  schools.  It  is  intended  to  issue  a  Report  founded  on  the 
answers  to  these  questions,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  lay  down 
^ome  uniform  plan  of  patronage  capable  of  being  worked 
throughont  the  whole  kingdom. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  whieh 
has  judt  been  issued,  several  passages  occur  which  bear 
strongly  on  the  Reformatory  question.  Among  them  is  a 
statement  of  the  results  of  29  cases  of  juvenile  offenders  sent 
.to  different  Reformatories  from  the  Liverpool  prison*  Out  of 
this  number,  7  have  done  well ;  1 1  are  in  the  way  of  doing  well ; 
Tare  still  doubtful ;  %  have  so  far  failed  ;  2  are  hopelessly  lost. 
All,  with  one  exception,  though  young  in  years,  were  old  in 
crime.  The  chaplain  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  not  one  oat  of 
the  29  could  ever  have  been  reclaim&d  by  prison  discipline.  On 
economical  grounds  alone,  such  facts  as  these  show  the  valoe  of 
Reformatory  institutions. 

The  following  most  interesting  letter,  will  be  read  with 
infinite  pleasure  by  all  the  friends  of  M.  Demetz.  and  of 
Mettray .  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  editor  of  The  SpecM<fr, 
and  appeared  in  the  number  of  that  journal,  for  June  27th. 

*'  liondan,  19th  June,  1856. 
Sir, — At  this  moment,  when  so  much  of  public  attention  is  directed 
to  the  fcubject  of  BeforniatorT  Schools  for  Toung  offenders,  it  seenu 
to  roe  that  interest  will  be  lelt  in  the  following  oarrattTe  of  the 
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services  rendered  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tours^  dnrtng  the  recent  in* 
undations,  bj  a  detachment  of  bojs  from  the  colony  of  Mettra}-,  the 
principal  establishment  of  the  kind  in  France,  foanded  sixteen  years 
ago  b;  M.  de  Mets.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  private  letter,  received 
a  few 'days  ago  from  M.  Verdier)  well  known  for  his  zealous  co« 
operation  in  the  objects  of  the  colony,  evinced  in  the  patronage  of 
the  boys  after  they  have  quitted  it  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 
1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  ser\  ant, 

John  G.  Pbrrt. 
'*  I  will  not  endeavour  to  give  you  a  description  of  the  disasters 
caused  by  the  inundations  under  which  France  is  now  suffering,  or 
of  the  touching  scenes  to  which  they  have  given  rise.     These  have 
been  already  fully  described  in  the  newspapers.     Our  Colonists  of 
Mettray  have  earned  their  page  in  this  historv  of  desolation  and  of 
devotedness.  You  would  hardly  believe  with  what  ardour,  with  what 
courage,  these  boys  encountered  the  dangers  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed.     One  of  the  roost  perilous  posts  was  assigned  to  them, 
and  they  maintained  themselves  in  it  with  undaunted  resolution. 
They  had  to  defend  what  w  called  '  the  head  of  the  town' — that  is 
to  sav,  they  had  to  sustain  the  dykes  which  protect  Tours  against 
the  tlireatened  invasion  of  the  Loire  and  the  Cher.     For  forty-eight 
hours  they  were  at  their  post,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,havmg 
no  other  shelter  than  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  all  working  with  a 
degree  of  vigour  which  would  have  done  honour  to  men.     From  the 
example  of  their  excellent  chiefs  they  derived  streneth  to  put  in 
practice  the  principles  which  education  has  implanted,  and  which 
mcrease  in  their  hearts  from  day  to  day.     Their  youth  and  agilitjr 
enabled  them  to  do  wonders.     The  waters  of  the  Loire  having  burst 
their  banks,  united  themselves  to  those  of  the  Cher,  producing  a 
frightful  galph  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the 
town.     Our  boys,  with  unparalleled  alacrity,  filled  with  earth  the 
bags  designed  to  arrest  the  raging  waters,  ran  off  with  them  to  the 
most  dangerous  places ;    sometimes  forming  embankments,   some- 
times iilling-in  the  holes  which  were  being  hollowed  out  in  the  dykes 
by  the  liberated  flood.     In  short,  it  was  due  to  their  efforts  that  the 
principal  dyke  was  not  broken  through.     They  were  more  fortunate 
in  escaping  injury  than  a  poor  roan  (rrSre  de  la  Doctrine  Chretienne) 
who  wail  working  with  them.     This  man,  after  giving  an  example  of 
devotion  and  courage  almost  superhuman,  was  allat  once  over« 
balanced  by  the  weight  of  a  bag  of  earth  which  he  was  throwing  into 
the  impetuous  torrent,  and  perished,   a   victim  of  his  heroium ! 
Happily,  we  had  no  similar  calamity  to  deplore.    All  our  boys  re- 
turned punctually  to  the  call  of  the  trumpet ;  not  a  single  individual 
thought  of  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  escape  afforded  by 
the  general  confusion.     Every  one  of  them  felt  that  he  had  been 
brought  to  work,  and  executed  nobly  what  he  had  undertaken. 
Meat  and  wine  had  been  prepared  to  sustain  the  strength  of  the 
workmen*    Our  colonists  refused  all  food  but  what  came  to  them 
from  the  colony,  with  the  single  exception  of  wine  at  the  rate  of  a 
bottle  to  every  eij^ht  boys.     *     •     The  colony  has  now  rpsurae'd  its 
normal  couditiun  and  its  ordinary  labour^  and  has  had  the  satisfao* 
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tWn  of  rendflfriMg  •9rvic«f  of  otl«er  kiii4i  toCbevicfeNM  «C  I 
tioQ.  A  reoprve  oC  Y«^«blQ*  and  grwi  h9»  Imm  pveMntad  to  tht 
imtTerers  for  recroppmsr  tbi»  lund  leA  bjp  tlieretiriasr  water.  Btacfet 
tbU»  tb?ra  ht-ve  h^  r v«|ve4  *l  Ibe  ooioaj  moie  than  a  bnairc^ 
bors^  chiefly  belonging  to  Ibe  garris^ii  of  Tovr*  ;  it  baa  been  tb« 
place  of  r«fuge  for  the  iioldi«r9  and  offieers  of  tbe  garnseo,  as  vett 
as  for  tbo  pa|4ls  and  profi^ssors  of  tbe  colle^e^  It  kta  alao  been  tis 
asjlum  of  iDADv  uaioriuaatee  possessing  no  longer  anj  pla^  to  csfl 
their  own.  All  our  masters  have  distinguished  tbemsel res  on  tbe 
occasion ;  their  wivets  too  have  devoted  themaalrca  to  rcoderag 
sMistance  to  tbe  unfartunate*  You  Icaow  ow  tcadwr  oC  Bavigatwa* 
a  sailor,  the  chief  of  one  of  tbe  families ;  he  vas  appoiatad  toorgaaisB 
tbe  service  of  the  life^boat  in  tbe  flooded  parts  of  tbe  town  ;  in  short, 
everjF  one  baa  laboured  in  tbe  cause  heartily  and  ^siaterealedij. 
MoQsiour  De  Meta  was  overjoved  to  see  so  mneh  good  affected  it 
bis  boys.  Yon  know  well  bis  devotedoesa  to  tbein.  It  was»  indeed, 
a  great  jot,  a  gratifying  reward  to  bias,  to  see  these  poor  bejs.  vbe 
had  been  loolted  upon  with  despMr  by  others  redeeminif  tbcnaelfci 
ao  briUiantlyr  and  regioning  that  position  In  socie^  whsefa  ought  to 
be  enjoyed  by  all  who  imbibe  good  principles  aed  Imow  bow  to  preit 
by  wm-  At  this  moment  more  than  at  any  previeoa  tinse  o«tr  beys 
are  aecepted  by  pixbHc  opinion.*  For  my  own  part,  I  find  the 
utmost  conaoUtion  in  the  refleeUon  that  thcee  boya,  who  hare 
deeerved  so  veil  of  their  country,  bare  not  been  branded  br  its  laws* 
You  ere  well  aware  that  tbey  have  never  undergone  eewAamafsBa, 
The  Courts,  in  consideration  of  their  youth,  have  declared  their 
oflvnces  committed  without  disoemroent,  and  have  aoeordin^ly  ac- 
«juitted  them :  orderingr»  however,  that  they  should  be  detanied  in 
the  Mai  son  de  Correction,  vbiob  you  call  the  Belormatory  SehoeL 
ThuSft  tbe  services  rendered  to  as  in  the  midst  of  ear  calaoiitica  have 
not  beeu  received  from  a  condemiied  criminal.  We  can  blesa  oor 
beneiactor  without  reirret  and  without  mental  reservation.  We  are 
not  obliged  to  saj»  <  What  a  pity  he  should  have  conmeneed  life  br 
a  condeiwiation  !*  It  is  the  condemnation  that  brands  the  individeal. 
1  can  assure  you  that  it  waa  with  an^ish  of  heart  that  I  leareed 
that  your  young  offenders  must  inevitably  undergo  eotedsmaeltea 
before  they  can  be  admitted  into  Reformatory  ScbooLk'^ 

III  721^  Spifdatir  of  July  Stlu  there  appeared,  frooi  ibe 
Eecorder  of  Dirminghami  tAe  followiiig  letter  bearii^  upoo 
ihetof  M.Verdierr-^ 

rninamnnrT  and  RiroRHATioN— ^rasMCH  ahd  kkoubh  arevcMs. 

BetUh  Bouse,  Stapktw,  Briitoi»  SOtk  Jen^  18H. 

Bir-p.The  calamity  wUch  baa  afflicted  Vranee  hj  tbe  overflow  ef 

her  rreat  rivers  will  not  be  without  its  alleviating  coeseqnencea. 

Dovbtless,  the  sympathy  evinced  in  Bngbiad  for  the  sufferers  nest 

strengthen  the  bonds  of  alliance  between  ouraalTea  and  o«ir  oeighboorsi 

*  We  learn  with  high  giatiflcation  that  Uie  Mnoicipal  Council  <tf  the 
City  of  Tours  has  commeTnorated  the  service  of  the  youths  of  Mcttcsy 

by  striding  a  medal  to  their  honour. 
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The  verj  iAtep««tisg  letter  k  bich  jrou  pnblifthed  l»st  w«dc  narrating 
the  9ervices  rendered  bj  tbe  jouths  ot  Mettraj  in  aiding  to  prottct 
the  city  of  Tours  9gain&t  its  threatened  destruction  by  the  flood.^'t 
wiih  I  trust,  cauftQ  many  a  mind  to  reflect  pn  tbe  value  and  efficacy 
of  tbe  Reformatory  principle.  To  tbe  French,  the  circumstance 
that  an  important  body  like  tbe  Municipal  Council  of  Tours  should 
haTe  struck  a  medal  in  honour  of  these  poor  lads,  so  lately  worse 
than  outcasts^  will  speak  in  language  calculated  to  produce  a  very 
etrong  impression. 

Oa  our  side  of  the  Channel,  we  consider  ourselves  as  less  affected 
by  demonstrations  of  this  kind  than  by  tbe  facts  which  draw  them 
forth ;  but  surely  an  examination  of  tie  facts  themselves  can  only 
deepen  any  impre«sion  produced  by  such  a  testimonial.  The  zeal, 
courage,  aevotednesfi,  aad  power  of  endurance*  manifested  by  these 
lada.  their  cheerful  submission  to  discipline,  and  the  absence  of  all 
attempt  to  use  the  position  in  which  accident  had  placed  them  to 
advance  any  sinister  objects,  must  be  received  wherever  the  narrative 
is  read  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  Reformatory  institutions  are  not 
the  toys  of  sentimental  visionaries  ;  that  they  hold  out  no  incentives 
either  to  crime  or  to  indolence ;  but  that  in  whatever  light  they  are 
conteroplsited,  whether  in  that  of  a  wiae  benevolence  or  in  that  of  the 
narrowest  economy^  tbey  are  equally  to  be  tpproved, supported^  and 
multiplied. 

With  regard  to  tbe  system  of  Mettray,  in  particular,  what  has 
occurred  will  disabuse  the  minds  of  many  excellent  persons  of  a  belief 
that  the  military  observances  which  are  practised  at  tbe  Colonie  are 
useless  and  even  pernicious.  That  tbey  are  not  useless,  may,  I 
think,  he  fairly  inferred  from  the  success  with  which  three  hundred 
lads^  combined  their  labour,  and,  while  not  shrinking  from  danger* 
avoided  accident.  That  they  are  not  pernicious,  i^  an  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  every  circumstance  of  the  case. 

Tbe  inventors  of  military  discipline  were  driven  by  a  cogent 
neces^it^y  to  adopt  and  to  perfect  the  principle  of  order  and  consen- 
taneous action  as  illustrated  in  their  drill ;  hut  this  principle  is  not 
eHi>encially  connected  with  the  military  spirit,  and  when  divorced 
from  it  becomes  a  valuable  assistant  whenever  large  bodies  of  human 
beings,  old  or  young,  are  called  upon  to  act  in  harmonious  cnmbina* 
tion.  An.  army  is  and  must  be  a  many-banded,  many.footed  animal, 
directed  by  a  single  head.  Therefore,  to  teach  the  individual  soldier 
to  keep  his  will  in  very  close  subjection  to  that  of  his  commander,  is 
a  lesson  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  body  of  which  he  is  a 
member  ;  but  the  object  in  view  at  Mettray,  as  at  every  other  well- 
conducted  RelbrnMitory,  is  to  develope  in  its  inmates  the  power  of 
selt'-gefvernm^nt — tiiat  is  to  sayj  of  putting  the  will  wider  the  control 
of  its  owiier*>^the  owner  bein^  so  taught  and  so  trained  as  to  acquire 
tbe  faculty  of  using  this  power  to  his  own  permanent  advantage  and 
to  that  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs. 

In  writing  thus,  I  am  fta  from  meaning  to  disparage  our  armies, 

of  whom  no  man  thinks  more  highly.     But  the  end  m  view  being 

diilerentj  there  is  and  must  bea  corresponding  diversity  in  the  means. 

Tbe  concluding  remarks  in  M.  Verdier's  letter  seem  to  cull  for 

some  notice. 
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M.  Terdief  deplores  the  fate  of  English  juveaile  ofivodenintbeir 
being  subjected  to  condemnation,  or  as  we  should  say,  in  haog  eon- 
victed  ;  and  (Contrasts  their  treatment  in  this  respect  with  that  which 
the  same  class  meets  with  under  the  law  of  jPrance.  Ther^  if  ti^e 
jury  believe  that  a  prisoner  under  sitteen  years  of  age  has  eom- 
mitted  his  offence  from  thoughtlessness  or  want  of  knowledge,  bt  a 
acquitted,  as  having  acted  **  sans  discernment,**  just  an  in  Enebraj 
a  person  uf  unsound  mind  who  has  committed  an  oflfence  u  fomd 
**  not  guilty  on  the  ground  of  insanity";  and  as  with  us  the  limatk 
thus  acquitted  is  detained  in  confinement,  so  the  courts  of  Fnaes 
have  the  power  of  detaining  the  juvenile  offender  until  he  is  tweatT 
years  of  age,  or  for  any  less  period  of  time.  Bui  as  regards  sll 
other  penal  consequence  his  acquittal  is  considered  to  be  ooqualil&ed. 
Condemnation,  however,  in  France  and  in  England,  with  <^$vd  to 
such  of  its  attributes  as  press  on  the  kind  spirit  of  M.  Verdier, 
differs  materially.  In  France,  a  convicted  offender  suffers  <'Ia 
degradation  civique,** — which,  among  other  privations,  excludes  hia 
from  voting  at  elections ;  prevents  him  from  wearing  any  decora- 
tion— an  incapacity  very  galling  to  French  nature ;  he  cannot  be  i 
juryman ;  as  a  witness  his  evidence  is  received  with  mmnj  restric- 
tions— for  instance,  he  can  attest  no  instrument  |  he  cao  take  la 
part  in  the  family  council^  a  domestic  forum  endowed  with  importaot 
privilege  and  much  considered  ;  except  to  his  own  children  he  cao- 
not  fill  the  office  of  guardian  ;  he  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  carry 
arms  ;  he  can  neither  8i-.rve  in  the  National  Guard  nor  in  the  Arair 
or  Navy ;  he  cannot  keep  a  school,  and  cannot  be  emplojfed  in  aar 
except  servile  oflSces.  This  is  a  fearful  catalogue  of  disabilities, 
and  IS  evidently  regarded  by  M.  Beranger,  the  President  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  from  whose  valuable  work,  De  la  R^prtMMM 
J^emiie^  I  extract  it,  as  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  French  code. 

In  Englaifd  both  the  law  and  the  habits  of  thinking  prevakot 
among  the  people  place  all  offenders,  and  more  especially  the  juveniU 
class,  in  a  far  better  position.  Nevertheless,  although  I  am  unable 
to  view  the  consequences  of  a  conviction  in  England  in  the  light  in 
which  they  naturally  strike  a  Frenchman,  yet  I  should  be  glad  xb 
see  our  law  made  to  conform,  as  regards  juvenile  offenders,  with  that 
of  the  Code  Napol6on, 

I  am,  &c.  M.  D.  Hax, 


The  name  of  the  B.ecor(Ier  of  Birmingham  reminds  u»,  that, 
in  his  Charge  delivered  to  the  Grand  Jarjr,  asaembled  at  the 
Borough  Sessions,  held  at  Birmingham,  Monday,  Jnlj  7tb, 
Mr.  Hill  addressed  to  the  jury,  some  very  important  obscrra- 
tious  on  the  subjects  I5f  the  necessity  for  a  more  stringent  code 
of  legislation  against  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  hkesrise 
upon  a  subject  of  equally  grave  importance,  the  iuutihty  of 
short  imprisonments,  particularly  when  considered  in  rdab'on 
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with  our  present^   in   many  cases  maadliDy  system  of  light 
punishiDent. 

Mr  Hill  s  Charge  is  as  follows — quoted  from  Tke  Midland 
Counties  Herald  of  July  10th,  1856,  a  journal  devoting  con- 
siderable space  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  Reformatory 
Movement,  and  with  Education  in  the  Mining  Districts. 

Gentlemen,  in  one  or  two  of  tbe  cases  to  come  before  yon,  per- 
sons will  be  indicted  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to 
have  been  stolen.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
that  is  a  dangerous  offence  ;  and  that  such  persons  stand  in  the 
place  of  employers  of  thieves — stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  thief 
that  the  honest  master  manufacturer  does  to  the  honest  woiicman — 
that  is  to  say,  furnish  him  with  the  capital  by  which  his  operations 
are  carried  on.  It  has  been  often  said,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that 
if  there  were  no  receivers,  there  would  be  no  thieves ;  because  a 
thief  cannot  live  upon  the  consumption  of  the  articles  which  he  may 
steal,  many  of  them  not  being  capable  of  being  so  used  ;  he  lives  then 
by  taking  the  articles  to  the  capitalist — the  criminal  capitalist^— who 
buys  them  at  a  reduced  rate,  and  who  thereby  supplies  the  thief  with 
money  for  the  purposes  of  his  maintenance.  It  has  always,  there- 
fore, been  thought  of  great  importance  that  such  offenders  should  be 
severely  punished,  but  the  difficulties  of  conviction  are  very  great» 
insomuch  that  since  I  have  sat  here,  now  a  period  of  seventeen  years, 
1  have  had  before  me  very  few  indeed  or  these  capital  receivers. 
Now  and  then  some  casual  receivers  have  been  brought  before  me, 
but  their  cases  were  not  of  a  nature  to  render  their  detection  very 
useful  to  the  community.  With  regard  to  the  individual  cases  to 
come  before  you  I  shall  say  nothing,  knowing  as  I  do  how  competent 
you  are  to  deal  with  them  according  to  their  deserts.  At  the  same 
time,  allow  me  to  observe,  that  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  convicting  the  practised  receiver  of  stolen  goods  who  keeps 
a  shop  for  taking  in  this  kind  of  property,  have  turned  the  attention 
of  many  persons  to  consider  whether  a  trade  of  this  kind  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  be  an  open  trade,  and  whether  it  should  not  be  con- 
trolled  and  regulated  by  license.  If  there  were  licenses  for  such 
shopsy  they  should  only  be  granted  on  one  condition*  No  person 
should  receive  a  license  unless  he  could  show  that  he  was  a  respect- 
able person,  by  bringing  the  signatures  in  his  favour  of  a  ^ven  num. 
her  of  persons — ^householders  of  known  honesty  and  integprity.  Again, 
it  has  been  proposed  that  all  such  houses  should  be  so  constructed 
as  not  to  be  out  of  the  observation  of  the  police,  and  that  the  oc- 
cupien  of  them  should  be  required  to  keep  a  book  containing  an 
account  of  the  articles  purchased  by  them,  and  the  names  of  those 
persons  who  bring  them.  All  this  has  been  done  in  the  town  of 
Liverpool,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  Certainly  we  know  that  this 
course  has  been  followed  at  Liverpool,  under  the  powers  of  a  local 
act ;  and  I  am. informed  that  the  results  are  very  beneficial — that  it 
has  restrained  and  diminished  the  number  of  theflts,  by  throwing 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  thieves  disposing  of  stolen  property, 
C 
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becauM  they  dare  not  take  it  to  a  really  respectable  maji  for  fear  of 
detection,  and  must  take  it  to  a  person  who  either  positiTelT  aod 
absolutely  knows  that  it  has  been  stolen,  or  at  all  events  sbitts  1» 
eyes,  and  takes  care  not  to  know  that  the  article  is  stolen.    A^  to 
nice  distinctions  between  one  man  and  another  in  such  cases,  I  viQ 
not  attempt  to  draw  them.    The  line,  indeed,  which  separatts  thera 
is  very  fine,  and  I  will  not  occupy  your  time  in  endaavouring  to  trace 
it.     If,  however,  we  could  have  in  Birmingham  such  a  regulation,  I 
think  we  sbotild  find  it  to  act  as  usefully  here  as  it  has  done  \n 
Liverpool,  where,  1  understand,  it  was  principally  adopted  to  p«- 
vent  uiefts  in  cotton,  Liverpool  being  the  great  port  for  that  staple 
article,  which  is  required  to  an  enormous  amount  for  the  mana. 
factures  of  Lancashire.     Here  it  would  be  principally  VLseM  in  pre. 
venting  thefts  of  metal,  in  which  most  of  the  trades  are  carried  en, 
and  the  effect  is  to  Aimish  great  temptations  to  the  working  petals, 
and  especially  to  the  young.     The  great  body  of  the  artisans  of  tl» 
town  are,  I  firmly  believe,  far  raised  by  moral  character  above  suet 
temptations,  but  they  do  fall  with  great  weight  upon  the  young  snd 
inexperienced ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  blessing,  not  only  to  the 
owners  of  property  which  is  liable  to  be  stolen,  but  to  all,  high  and 
low,  connected  with  the  town,  and  indirectly  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  if  a  check  could  be  given  to  those  nefarious  practices^ 
I  am  informed  b^  his  worship  the  Mayor,  who  sits  by  my  side,  tbst 
the  local  bill,  which  was  prepared  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  thb 
session,  contained  a  provision  for  this  object,  copied  from  the  Iocs! 
act  in  operation  at  liiverpool.     I  regret  to  find  that  the  bill  was  sot 
prosecuted,  as  to  the  cause  of  which  I  may  not  be  correctly  informed, 
as  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  smh 
questions ;  but  I  do  say,  that  the  particular  clause,  of  the  insertion 
of  which  I  am  cognisant  f^om  a  draft  of  the  bill  having  been  sent  m€; 
was  likely  to  have  been  exceedingly  useful  to  the  town  of  BirmiDg- 
ham,  and  I  regret  that  the  measure  was  not  submitted  to  Parliament 
I  trust  that  on  a  future  occasion  it  mav  have  a  better  fate.     There 
is  only  one  further  observation  which  I  have  to  make,  and  it  is  this 
that  1  see  no  amelioration  in  one  important  particular,  for  if  our 
treatment  of  criminals  had  been  well  adapted  to  reform  them,  re 
should  not  have  had  such  a  list  as  comes  before  us  to*day.     There 
are  ninety  .five  prisoners  for  trial ;  and  with  regard  to  more  than 
one-half  the  number^  they  are  persons  who  have  previous  connetioris 
recorded  against  them,  and  who  consequently  have  not  been  deteired 
by  the  fear  of  encountering  punishment  f^om  repeating  their  offences, 
or  reformed  by  the  discipline  to  which  they  were  subjected.    Now, 
gentlemen,  the  main  reason  why  the  latter  object  is  not  attained  a 
this,  that  they  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  prison  authorities 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.    How  can  you  expect  a  person,  old 
or  young,  to  undergo  any  decided  change  of  character  during  a  con- 
finement of  a  fortnight,  a  month,  two  months,  or  three  months?— 
and  until  public  opmion,  instead  of  complaining  of  harshness  when 
prisoners  are  committed  for  long  periods,  is  led  to  *perceive  that  it 
is  a  kindness  even  to  the  offenders,  to  place  them  under  circnm- 
stancea  by  which  their  character  may  be  reformed,  and  that  it  is  a 
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false  notion  of  kindness  to  desire  that  they  should  be  speedily  ex- 
empted from  discipline,  I  can  see  no  eround  on  which  we  can  fairly 
expect  any  diminution  of  the  evil.     1  am  afVaid  that  until  this  con« 
viction  forces  itself  upon  the  public  mind,  the  duties  of  grand  jurors 
will  year  by  year  become  more  onerous.  I  believe  that  commitments 
for  short  periods  are  a  sort  of  education  in  crime.     A  prisoner  dis- 
covers that  imprisonment  can  be  better  borne  than  he  imagined ; 
and  finding,  when  he  comes  out  of  prison,  that  the  diMcuIties  of 
maintaining  himself  by  honest  meaxu  are  greatly  increased,  and 
having  lost  his  dread  of  the  gaol,  and}  what  is  worse  than  all,  having 
lost  fiends    in  the  honest  classes  of  society,  and  acquired  them 
among  those  who  look  favourablv  upon  him  in  proportion  as  he  be- 
came more  unprincipled,  sinks  still  lower  into  the  depths  of  iniquity. 
Sentences  must  be  passed  in  accordance  with  public  opinion,  and  it 
is  often  impracticable  to  resort  to  such  as  would  be  very  humane* 
and  indeea  are  sanctioned  by  law,  because  the  principle  on  which 
they  would  be  based  is  not  generally  recognised,  and  its  partial 
operation  would  engender  the  feeling  that  offences   were  punished 
not  according  to  their  magnitude,  but  to  the  district  in  which  they 
were  committed.    Every  year,  the  public  are  becoming  more  and 
more  sensitive  on  this  subject,  and  puni^ihmeots  are  becoming  lighter 
and  lighter.     I  am  now  an  old  man^  and  have  been  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  my  profession  nearly  forty  years,  and  when  I  contrast  the 
state  of  punishments,  as  I  first  knew  them,  with  what  they  now  are, 
the  change  is  enormous.     In  many  respects  that  change  has  been 
for  the  better,  but  I  think  that  we  are  now  rnnning  into  a  dangerous 
extreme  of  an  opposite  kind,  and  that  if  the  system  of  light  punish- 
ments is  to  be  persevered  in,  we  had  better  have  no  punishments  at 
all*     They  neither  deter  nor  reform,  whereas    thev  have  the  bad 
effect  of  bringing  poor  creatures  into  contact  with  those  who  are 
worse  than  themselves,  and  teaching  them  to  pursue  a  life  of  crime.. 

There  are  few  men  in  these  kingdoms  more  worthy  to  be 
heard  on  the  subject  of  Beformatory  training,  than  the  llev. 
Sydney  Turner ;  and  he  now  comes  before  as  as  a  lecturer  on 
that  most  important  of  all  subjects^  connected  with  the  full 
developement  of  the  Beformatory  Priuciples-^the  Training  of 
Beformatury  School  Teachers.  His  lecture^  delivered  before 
the  National  Beformatory  Union,  last  June^  is  as  follows ; — 
wc  take  it  from  The  Law  Amendment  Journal : — 

GENERAL  MEETING  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
REFORMATORY  UNION 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Davids  took  the  chair  soon  after  half- 
past  two  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  24th. 

Among  the  others  present  were — Lord  A.  Churchill,  Hon.  W.  W. 
Addington,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  VV«  Miles,  M.P.,  Mr.  Adderley, 
M.P.,  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  Captain  Maconochie,  Mr.*  K.  ^. 
Wheatley,  Mr.  Silver,  Mr.  L.  Lewis,  Mr.  Dunn^Mr.  E; Webster,  Ac. 
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The  minutes  of  the  previeus  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  Rev.  Sjdney  Turner  read  the  following  paper  on  a  normal 
school  for  Beformatory  schoolmasters. 

TRAINING  OF   TEACRCBB   FOB    BEPORHATOBT    SCHOOLS. 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, — The  subject  on  which  joo  have  done 
me  the  honour  to  request  me  to  address  jou,  the  training  of  Re> 
formatory  Schoolmasters,  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  tl» 
friends  of  Reformatory  action  can  have  before  them. 

The  Reformatory  teacher  is  undoubtedly  just  now  the  one  thog 
specialty  wanting  to  give  efficiency  and  permanence  to  our  efforu 
for  the  rescue  of  the  youthful  criminal.  Everyone  who  has  prac- 
tically interested  himself  in  this  good  work  must  have  felt  how  raoch 
the  success  of  his  exertions  depends  on  the  qualities  and  capacities 
of  the  agent,  the  teacher,  and  master  he  employs.  Many  hare  had 
the  painfiil  experience  that  money  may  be  raised,  premises  secured, 
friends  enlisted,  a  school  founded  and'fiUed,  and  yet  all  end  in  dis- 
appointment, or  be  attended  with  continual  discouragement  and 
dimculty,  from  the  want  of  a  superintendent  and  manager  capable  of 
really  influencing  the  minds  and  softening  the  hearts  of  the  pupib 
placed  under  his  control. 

There  is  nothing  to  suprise  us  in  this.  A  man  must  be  qnalifiHi 
to  build  a  cottage  or  make  a  road  ;  how  much  more  to  form  a  man 
an  honest,  faithful,  intelligent,  useful,  above  all  a  Christian  man ; 
how  much  more  still  to  do  thU  when  the  elements  and  materisds  to 
be  employed  have  been  distorted  and  injured — when  we  have  moch 
to  wmo  before  we  can  begin  to  mould  and  /arm  at  all — when  per- 
verted  feelings,  blunted  conscience,  low  habits,  have  to  be  dealt 
with  ;  and  you  undertake  the  task,  not  merely  of  enlightening  and 
teaching  ignorance,  but  of  turning  the  neglected  and  corrupted  ciald 
from  license  to  self-restraint,  from  lawlessness  and  vice  to  order, 
decency,  and  goodness. 

I  know  that  there  are  many,  even  amoiu^  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
formatory cause,  who  think  that  in  views  like  these  we  exaggerate 
the  difficulty — many  who  think  that  any  man  who  can  wield  a  speQ- 
ing  book,  or  handle  a  spade,  will  do^-that  you  have  merely  to  say 
to  the  young  criminal,  come  learn,  and  he  learns ;  or  go  dig,  and 
he  digs  ;  and  as  he  learns  and  digs,  he  reforms.  I  have  not  found 
it  so.  I  have  seen  the  young  criminal  become  week  by  week  a  more 
ripened  scholar,  and  a  more  finished  and  industrious  labourer,  and 
yet  in  no  effiectual  manner  armed  against  the  seductions  of  lost  and 
sensuality — in  no  way  weaned  from  the  practice  of  dishonesty  and 
fraud.  1  speak  of  course  of  the  town  boy  more  than  the  country 
one — of  the  boy  of  London,  Leeds,  Manchester,  iic,  more  than  alL 
I  speak,  that  is,  of  the  vast  majority,  those  whose  depravity  and  vice 
reatly  trouble  us — whose  reclamation  and  care  we  really  are  con- 
cerned in  ;  for  I  may  frankly  say  that  if  the  youthful  crime  of  the 
large  towns,  &c.,  be  done  away  with,  we  might  almost  cease  to  vex 
ourselves  with  that  of  the  country ;  the  latter  is  comparatively  so 
light,  so  easy  to  be  dealt  with  as  to  depth  and  permanence,  tluit  one 
might  almost  leave  it  to  the  pauper  schools  to  remedy.  It  is  the 
town-bred  union  of  vice  and  crifiie  that  offers  us  the  real  field  of 
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battle  ;  and  to  cope  with  the  boy  who  has  haunted  the  theatre  and 
the  singing-room>  who  is  tainted  with  the  filth  of  the  brothel  and 
the  lodging-house,  who  has  kept  or  being  kept  by  his  girl,  and  swag- 
gered at  the  gaff  and  the  skittle-ground,  an  agent  of  a  far  higher 
class  is  required.  The  man  who  can  meet  such  boys  as  these,  thus 
unhappily  precocious  in  sin  and  backward  in  virtue  or  wisdom,  often 
unbelievers,  and  almost  always  virtually  heathens,  who  can  wrestle 
with  them  on  their  own  ground,  and  can  at  once  win  their  confi. 
fidence,  compel  their  respect,  and  attach  their  affections,  is  not  to 
be  found  every  day  in  the  highways  and  hedges.  You  cannot  send 
to  Birmingham  or  Manchester  and  order  so  many  gross  of  them  to 
pattern.  They  are  to  be  found,  or  they  are  to  be  formed,  but  yuu 
must  seek  for  them  and  take  measures  for  their  preparation. 

The  question  for  us  to  answer  is.  How  are  such  men  as  can  and 
will  do  the  work  to  be  obtained  ? 

In  considering  this,  I  would  first  dispose  of  two  opposite  pre- 
-scriptions,  both  of  which  I  believe  to  be  equally  fallacious. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  man  can*t  be  formed  at  all,  that, 
like  the  poet,  NascUur,  nun  fit,  I  do  not  believe  this.  Speaking  from 
my  own  experience,  I  should  say  that  the  less  we  have  to  do  with 
heaven-born  geniuses,  miracles  of  talent  and  mental  power,  the 
better.  They  are  sure  to  be  fitful,  crotchety,  and  capricious ;  and 
are  generally  either  above,  or  unsuited  to,  the  plain  practical  work — 
the  daily  routine  of  individual  oversight  and  care-^the  minute  do- 
mestic 'management,  in  which  the  successful  reformatory  master 
finds  so  many  sources  of  his  influence,  so  many  means  and  methods 
of  attaching  his  boys  personally  to  him. 

The  man  we  want  is  indeed  one  of  special  qualifications  and  en- 
dowments ;  but  his  Qualities  are,  happily,  not  so  extraordinary,  nor 
his  endowments  so  difficult  to  impart,  as  to  reduce  us  to  the  neces- 
sity of  sittine  down  in  silent  resignation  to  see  what  God  will  &end  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  think  that  such  men  can 
be  infallibly  formed  by  a  mere  process  of  training  atoue — that  you 
have  only  to  put  them  through  a  certain  course  of  study  and  exami- 
nation to  ensure  their  turning  out  what  you  want,  as  the  clay  put  in 
at  one  end  of  the  machine  is  delivered  at  the  other  the  finished 
brick  or  drain  tile.  This  I  must  equally  deny,  till  at  least  I  see  some 
methods  of  training  adopted,  and  some  normal  schools  and  colleges 
in  action,  which  will  enjture  me  teachers  satisfied  with  their  station, 
content  to  do  their  duty  in  the  state  of  life  they  aie  called  to — anx- 
ious for  moral  success  rather  than  intellectual  •  show — learned  in  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  Gospel,  rather  than  skilled  in  Blackstoue  or 
mechanics— modest,  not  conceited — patient,  not  ambitious — ready  to 
help  the  backward  and  feel  for  the  dull,  rather  than  to  push  on  the 
clever,  and  make  a  display  of  the  well-taught  and  forward. 

I  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  fact  that  one  principal 
result  of  our  present  training  s}'stems  is  to  dispose  those  who  profit 
the  most  by  them  to  take  almost  any  other  path  in  life  than  that 
which  they  have  been  trained  for.  On  a  recent  occasiou  I  adver- 
tised for  a  secretary  and  accountant  at  Redhill.  Nearly  half  of  the 
applicants  were  schoolmasters,  a  large  proportion  of  these  trained, 
and  many  successful,  some  distinguished  in  their  position. 
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Now,  if  one  thing  more  than  another  is  wanted  to  make  a  Kao 
really  efficient  and  so  victorious  as  a  Reformatory  ageoty  it  it  that 
his  mind  and  his  heart  should  be  given  to  his  work^tbat  ha  afaoaid 
feel  himself  fixed  in  it  and  contented  with  it.  If  he  la  for  ever  look- 
ing out  for  something  that  is  easier,  or  higher  in  rank,  or  better  io 
emolument,  there  is  at  once  an  end  of  his  uaefulness*  and  ao  too  if  he 
is  always  anxious  for  praise  and  notoriety,  and  looks  on  kb  ekaife 
as  a  scene  for  the  display  and  advertisement  of  his  talents  aad  tf- 
tainments,  rather  than  as  a  field  that  he  must  cnltivmte  in  Mh, 
working  as  the  missionary  whose  praise  is  not  of  meo  but  Qod. 

Till,  therefore,  we  have  managed  to  place  onr  training'  schools  oa 
that  footing,  and  to  give  them  t^t  spirit  that  those  who  are  ps^ 
pared  in  them  love  and  follow  their  profession,  and  make  it  the 
business  of  their  life,  and  in  following  their  profession  aim  less  al 
public  exhibition,  and  more  at  lasting  moral  influence  and  effect,  I 
must  remain  a  sceptic  as  to  the  success  of  our  present  edocatioBal 
institutions  in  turning  out  the  right  men  for  onr  Reformatory  work 

Let  us  pass  on,  however,  to  enquire  what  are  the  reqnisttee  of  an 
efficient  Reformatory  teacher,  and  how  these  may  be  seenred*  I 
should  be  disposed  to  divide  them  into  three  braDchea— -oataral, 
artificial,  and  spiritual.  I  think  he  must  have  at  least  two  nalnral 
qualifications,  constitutional  characteristics. 

1st.  lie  must  be  a  man  of  good,  kindly  temper,  not  eaailj  raffled, 
not  apt  to  worry  himself  or  fidget  others  by  his  fits  of  nervous  ir. 
ritability  or  morbid  depression,  more  ready  to  langh  than  frown, 
able  to  take  and  return  a  joke,  backward  to  be  anaojed  or  affronted 
at  every  fancied  slight  or  boyish  impertinences. 

This  really  is  a  siue  qua  non.  The  man  must  be  of  the  san-skiDT 
or  cheerful  order,  and  not  of  the  cloudy,  eloomy,  and  uaoertaiiL 
He  must  be  able  to  deal  with  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  papils,  as  a 
surgeon  does  with  the  ailments  and  disorders  of  his  patients*  seeinfr 
in  tneir  ingratitude,  their  obstinacy,  their  dullness,  their  aancy  mad 
corrupt  dispositions,  their  love  of  disorder,  idleness,  and  roiscfaief, 
things  to  pity,  not  be  angered  by — symptoms  of  disease  that  reqmre 
more  thought  and  more  exertion  to  remedy. 

2nd.  I  should  say  he  must  have  natural  firmness  and  decisioB— 
must  be  manly  and  resolute.  The  weak,  dawdling,  chatteringr,  vacUat- 
ing,and  timid,  never  have  their  boys'  respect.  Soft  as  wool  withoat 
in  manner  and  appearance  and  expression,  hard  as  steel  vithin  ia 
purpose  and  determination,  is  the  essential  description  of  an  efibctive 
Reformatory  teacher.  You  will  always  find  him  anxious  to  make 
duty  easy  and  pleasant,  but  fixed  and  resolved  that  duty  shall  be 
done. 

I  should  be  disposed  to  add  to  this,  that  the  man  roust  have  a 
fairly  good  figure  and  appearance — certainly  must  not  be  of  the 
maimed  or  lame,  or  halt  or  blind.  There  are  men  who  have  eon- 
quered  hearts  in  spite  of  all  defects  of  form  and  feature,  but  as  a 
general  rule,  infirmity  of  body  and  oddity  of  look  are  serious  draw. 
backs. 

Assuming  that  the  man  has  these  two  natural  qualifications,  I 
would  next  subject  him  to  training,  to  give  htm  what  I  have  called 
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the  artificial  requisites,  preparing  him  for  action  in  the  special  field 
of  Reformatory  teaching.  The  ablest  physician  finds  his  skill  avail 
lilm  little  if  the  disease  he  has  to  prescribe  for  is  wholly  unknown 
to  him ;  andy  on  the  other  hand*  his  ability  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  cases  in  which  he  has  been  brought  m  contact 
with  it. 

Bo,  in  Reformatory  action  you  must  givevour  future  master  some 
familiarity  with  the  common  modes  of  thinkiog  and  feeling,  which' 
obtain  among  the  boys  he  labours  for.  He  needs  a  practical  fore* 
6^ht  and  experience  of  their  changes  and  ▼agaries..«4i  readiness  in 
turning  to  account  e?ery  incident  and  circumstance  connected  with 
them,  which  nothing  but  intercourse  and  daily  observation  can  give. 
He  must  learn  not  to  shrink  from  respoosibifity  ;  to  do  what  each 
dav  makes  his  duty,  rather  than  to  go  by  any  list  of  rales  and  re- 
gulations ;  to  value  theory  as  nothing  unless  supported  by  facts. 

And  the  most  effectual  way  to  give  him  this  preparation  is  to  let 
him  see  the  work  done  by  another,  who  is  doing  it  well,  before  he 
attempts  to  do  it  himself  Let  him  be  as  it  were  the  apprentice  to 
the  master^  and  mix  himself  in  all  the  discipline,  instruction,  and 
employment  of  the  school,  bit  bv  bit  and  step  by  step,  till,  becoming 
first  the  adjutant,  he  is  qualified  to  be  in  turn  the  colonel  and  com- 
mander himself. 

it  is  evident  that  for  this  purpose  we  shall  do  better  if  we  employ 
all  our  various  Reformatories,  provided  that  they  be  satisfactorily 
organised  and  managed,  than  if  we  concentrated  our  training  oper- 
ations on  AMY  sPBciAL  ONB.  You  waut  to  scatter  our  candidates 
and  set  them  to  learn,  to  teach  themselves,  in  fact,  individually  in 
practical  spheres  of  action  and  experience,  and  not  to  collect  them 
m  a  college,  and  give  them  lectures  on  Reformatory  science,  and 
marshal  them  in  classes  for  mechanical  instruction. 

In  an  institution  like  Redhil],  oar  system  of  family  division  pre- 
sents six  or  seven  separate  schools,  in  each  of  which  a  candidate 
teacher  could  be  received.  As  each  of  those  first  taken  into  training 
became  partiallv  familiarised  with  the  work,  another  could  be  also 
admitted  into  the  same  division,  and  perhaps  also  a  third,  to  be 
under  the  one  who  had  been  first  entered.  Thus,  Redhtil  could  in 
no  long  time  have,  if  necessary,  some  eighteen  or  twenty  teachers 
in  preparation. 

But  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  go  too  fast.  The  candidate's 
disposition  and  temper  will  often  be  developed  and  understood,  and 
his  fitness  or  unfitness  ascertained  only  nr  dbgrbes.  And  the  form- 
ing of  a  few  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  work  will  answer  better  for 
the  cause,  than  the  turning  out  of  many  imperfectly  prepared  and 
inadequately  tested. 

Supposing  the  candidate  trained  on  this  system  of  individual  as- 
sociation with  an  experienced  and  able  master  in  the  particular 
department  or  family  which  that  master  had  the  charge  of — his 
training  would  merely  consist  in  sharing  in  and  carrying  out  all  that 
the  master  has  to  do.  He  would  be  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks 
rather  a  spectator  than  an  actor,  at  least  as  regards  all  matters  of 
discipline.     But  he  should  take  his  place  as  instructor  in  the  daily 
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c  lasses,  and  act  as  superintendent  or  chief  monitor  in  the  bedrocm 
and  play  Ground.  He  should  associate  himself  in  theindnstiial  work, 
making  it  his  business  to  set  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
various  employments  which  tne  boys  of  the  family  are  set  to.  He 
should  assist  in  making  out  all  the  reports,  accounts^  &c. ;  and  be 
employed  in  the  central  office  under  the  governor's  or  secretary's 
eye,  to  give  him  facility  and  readiness  in  the  conduct  of  the  gcBcnl 
business  of  the  institution. 

Some  time  each  day  he  should  be  required  to  give  to  keeping  vp 
and  enlarging  his  own  personal  knowledge.  It  is  qnite  eride&tit 
would  be  impossible  to  provide  adequately  for  his  general  intel- 
lectual or  strictly  scholastic  training.  He  must  be  a  fairly  prepared 
and  fairly  capable  teacher  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  iDstmctiao 
before  he  comes  to  the  Reformatory  for  this  speciBe  trminii^ ;  and 
his  ability  and  resources  on  this  head  of  general  teaching  will  be 
sufficiently  developed  and  enlarged  by  his  daily  exercise  in  the 
school.  But  there  are  many  points  on  which  he  ma^  be  well  called 
on  to  add  to  his  stores  and  ^capabilities,  such  as  music,  agricaltwre, 
gardening,  mechanical  occupation,  &c. ;  and  it  should  be  the  basincsi 
of  the  chaplain,  or  chief  religious  superintendent  of  the  institutioB, 
to  enquire  into  and  stimulate  his  mastery  of  the  Scriptures — his 
facility  in  Bible  teaching  and  exposition.  Once  or  twice  a-week  the 
candidate  teachers  should  meet  him  for  personal  examination,  and 
practical  exercises,  and  devotional  communion.  And  this  brings 
me  to  what  is  at  once  the  most  important  and  the  most  difficult 
point  of  all— 'the  most  essential,  and  yet  the  hardest  to  secure  of  all 
the  man's  qualiiications  for  his  office — that,  namely,  which  I  have 
called  the  spiritual,  I  mean  the  man's  religious  efficiency — his 
mastery  of  religion  for  himself-^his  power  of  stimulating  and  ad- 
vancing it  in  others.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  this,  that  real 
reformation  must  be  the  fruit  and  accompaniment  of  conversion  of 
heart ;  all  other  may  serve  for  a  time  and  answer  for  certain  circvm- 
stances,  but  cannot  be  depended  on^s  almost  certain  to  break 
down.  It  is  very  well  to  convince  a  lad  that  honesty  is  better 
policy  than  theft,  industry  more  productive  than  idleness,  truth  more 
advantageous  than  lying ;  the  ordinary  circumstances  and  experiences 
of  life  confirm  your  teaching ;  and  in  the  cases,  which  often  occur, 
where  the  boy  is  of  a  plain  tame  disposition^  has  sunk  into  crime 
through  untoward  circumstances,  poverty,  neglect  of  parents,  and 
has  not  become  tainted  with  the  love  of  vice,  nor  drank  deep  of  the 
pleasures  and  excitements  of  a  life  of  license,  this  may  suffice  to  keep 
nim  in  the  right  path  for  the  future. 

But  in  the  more  serious  and  frequent  instances  where  native  dis- 
position, strong  passions,  indulged  appetites,  facility  in  yielding  to 
vicious  and  depraved  companions,  have  been  the  instruments  and 
causes  of  the  boy*s  corruptions,  this  will  not  be  enough  ;  the  coo- 
science  must  be  powerfully  aroused,  a  better  will  created,  higher 
tastes  and  inclinations  imparted,  a  mightier  motive  brought  to  bear. 
The  youth  must  leave  off  crime  and  vice,  not  because  he  may  in 
general  be  the  loser,  but  because  they  bring  him  into  antagonism 
trith  Godi  and  ruin  his  immortal  being.     I  speak  advisedly  when  I 
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say,  that  till  you  have  awakened  in  him  a  sense  of  sin a  ^nse  of 

danger  and  of  degradation,  not  merely  bodily,  but  mental  and 
spiritual^you  have  done  little  to  effectually  change  the  bent  and 
bias  of  the  boy.  Till  you  have  led  him  to  appreciate  and  to  seek 
from  and  for  himself  what  the  Gospel  offers  for  his  faith  to  lean 
upon,  and  his  pravers  and  efforts  to  gain,  you  have  done  little  to 
lastingly  reclaim  him ;  of  course  this  result  does  not  come  at  human 
bidding — you  cannot  make  a  boy  religious.  The  selfsame  influence 
and  teaching  shall  be  effectual  with  one,  and  fail  with  his  nearest 
companion. 

But  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  you  can  do  much  towards  the  end,  if 
you  use  proper  instruments ;  and  the  first  step  to  the  boy's  being 
impressed,  will  be  the  religiousnesM  of  the  master.  In  proportion 
as  the  boy  feels  that  the  master  is  a  roan  who  works  for  Uod's  sake, 
depends  on  God's  strength,  studies  God*8  will,  loves  God's  Word, 
and  seeks  to  act  in  God's  spirit,  and  on  God's  pattern,  he  will  yield 
to  him,  lean  upon  him,  and  learn  from  him  ;  and  I  think,  therefore, 
it  must  be  the  special  aim  and  effort  of  the  Reformatory  Training 
School  to  enquire  for,  and  invite,  and  enlist,  such  candidates  as  have 
a  spirit  of  seriousness,  earnestness,  and  devotion — such  as  desire  to 
enter  on  the  field  of  Reformatory  agency,  and  feel  some  impulse  to 
take  part  in  it  as  a  religious  mission.  It  must  be  the  business  and 
the  wish  of  those  who  govern  the  Training  School  to  invest  it  with 
as  much  of  a  religious  character  as  they  can,  to  keep  up  a  tone  of 
spiritual  and  mental  elevation,  to  make  the  men  the;|r  seek  to  form 
alive  to  and  ready  for  the  deep  Christian  responsibilities  of  the  task 
they  undertake.  I  must  not  dwell  longer  on  the  subject.  It  is  one 
indeed  more  easily  realised  in  feeling  than  described  in  words  t  but 
this  I  would  say,  no  candidate  should  be  received  into  the  Training 
School — certainly  none  be  recommended  from  it — unless  there  be 
reason  to  believe  and  fbel  that  he  is  a  religions  man,  likely  to  be  not 
merely  the  schoolmaster  but  the  missionary,  and  so  in  some  degree 
qualified  to  be  the  reformer  of  the  spiritual  man,  as  well  as  the 
manager  of  the  bodily  and  the  instructor  of  the  mental  man ;  and, 
so,  too,  no  school  should  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  training 
and  formation,  unless  there  be  a  distinctly  Christian,  though  not  a 
party  or  sectarian  stamp  upon  it — a  scriptural,  not  a  formal  or  merely 
ceremonial  spirit  in  it. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  it  may  be  right,  perhaps,  to  notice 
that  part  of  the  very  important  minute,  that  the  Committee  of 
Council  have  agreed  to  in  reference  to  the  terms  and  methods  of 
assisting  the  Reformatory  cause  from  the  educational  grants  which 
refers  to  this  subject 

Of  the  Training  future  Masters. — On  the  first  reading  of  what  is 
proposed  in  aid  of  "  preparing  suitable  schoolmasters  for  employ- 
ment in  Ragged  or  Reformatory  Schools,"  I  was  impressed  very 
favourably  with  the  terms  laid  down. 

The  allowance  of  35/.  per  annum  for  the  board  and  lodging  of 
each  candidate,  while  under  training,  is  fair  and  liberal. 

And  the  conditionB,  that  the  schools  are  to  be  of  a  certain  sise 
(containing  forty  inmates)  be  sanctioned  or  certified  by  the  Secre«  • 
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tary  of  Static— }>e  inspected  and  aanualljf  reported  oo  as  ^aitaJbW. 
and  that  the  principal  of  the  school  certify  each  quarter  oa  tkc 
candidate's  oonduct  and  character^  are  all  right  enough.  I  bepc 
however*  that  bj  inspectors  of  the  Schools  we  are  to  underskaod 
inspectors  of  Workhouse  Schools ;  from  the  indiistriai  cbaracter  and 
domestic  arrangements  of  Reformatory  Institutions,  th^so  are  eri- 
dentiy  the  proper  and  really  qualiiied  iiUipectors  to  jadge  of  thea 
and  report  upon  them.  Bat  on  closer  consideration  of  the  thrte 
classes  from  which  the  candidate  teachers  are  to  be  drawn  and  U 
which  we  are  to  be  confined  for  the  enlistment  of  them,  my  sati*- 
faction  is  mingled  with  some  disappointment.  Teachers  hoUSn^ 
certificates  of  merit  are  nut  likely  to  become  again  pupils  under 
instruction  for  such  situations  as  the  masterships  of  &eformator| 
Schools^  very  few  of  which  are  worth  more  than  50L  per  aonam, 
with  allowances  and  lodging,  and  which  include  neany  twice  ag 
much  labour,  trial,  and  anxiety^  an  the  ordinary  schools,  for  vhidi 
such  men  are  already  qualified.  Still  less  likely  are  union  aad 
workhouse  schoolmasters,  who  have  certificates  of  efficiency*  to  do 
this.  One  would  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  vordiig 
here,  and  that  competency  is  rather  intended  than  efficieocT.  The 
Union  school  teacher  is  likely  d  priori  to  be  the  moat  fitted  for  tbe 
Reformatory^  as  he  has  some  experience  of  sttperinteodence  and 
domestic  management*  the  schools  he  has  learnt  and  practised  in 
being  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  boarding  schools*  such  aa  tke  Re- 
formatory Institutions  also  are. 

But  there  are  four  classes  of  certificates — ^permisnon«  probaticA, 
competency,  and  efficiency;  each  class  containing  three  grades. 
Those  certified  for  efficiency  compose  the  highest  class*  and  are  en- 
titled  to  salaries  varying  from  43/.  to  60/.  per  annum*  with  ratioai 
and  lodgings. 

When  I  say,  that  taking  the  list  of  workhouse  schoolmaNters  in 
1852-3,  only  forty ^nine  out  of  850  were  certified  as  efficient^  that  one 
of  my  own  best  helpers,  holds  only  a  certificate  of  competency*  that 
another  and  most  able  fellow -worker  holds  no  certificate  and 
has  never  been  registered  at  all*  and  that  the  best  men  for  the  work 
that  I  know  and  have  recommended  are  in  like  manner  uncertified, 
and  very  little  likely  to  submit  to  such  examinations  as  are  now  the 
fashion,  or  to  get  any  credit  in  thera  if  they  did,  I  think  I  offer  pretty 
good  grounds  for  saying  that  the  conditions  as  to  the  scholastic  pre- 
paration and  fitness  of  the  candidates  have  been  placed  unnecessarilj 
nigh*  and  are  likely  to  defeat  the  object  which  is  in  view.     As  to 

oung  men  from  the  training  schools,  the  less  of  them  the  better. 

^Ve  want  men  of  soyie  worldly  knowledge  and  experience,  with  some 
seriousness  and  gravity  of  diapottition*  of  settled  character  and 
habits*  not  boys  or  youths  scarcely  older  than  many  of  those  under 
their  charge*  and,  as  asually  found  flippant,  conceited*  and  impa- 
tient. 

It  will  certainly  be  advisable  that  the  candidate  for  instruction  and 
practice  in  the  Reformatory,  has  attained  a  fair  level  as  a  common 
teacher*  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  place  the  mark  too 
high.     Teachers  of  very  mockrate  attainments  in  everything  beyond 
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the  elements  of  plain  education  are  all  that  ia  required,  especiallv  aa 
their  twelvemontha*  training  in  the  Reformatory  will  give  tbeta 
better  practiee  and  development  as  iostructors,  and  allow  then  to 
increase  their  own  atores  of  general  and  useful  knowledge.  It  would 
be  better  that  those  who  apply  to  be  received  into  the  training 
school  should  be  specially  examined  previous  to  their  admission,  by 
the  inspector  who  inspects  the  schools,  aided  perhaps  by  the  nasler 
or  principal  of  the  school  itself. 

This  seems  the  more  reasonable,  as  no  specific  conditions  are  hid 
down  in  regard  to  the  actual  masters  of  such  schools  (with  whom 
these  candidates  would  be  placed)  or  their  assistants ,  as  in  fact  any 
person  may  be  received  and  prepared  and  so  iotroduoed  into  the 
work  in  this  last  capacity  ;  the  only  drawback  beii^,  that  the  school 
so  receiving  and  training  him  will  receive  only  ISi,  or  20/*  per 
annum  towards  the  expenses  of  his  salary,  &c.,  instead  of  the  852. • 
which  is  fixed  as  the  payment  on  behalf  of  those  admitted  spedficatly 
for  training  under  these  new  regpilations. 

I  hope  that  we  may  agree  to  represent  to  the  Committee  of  Oouneil 
the  difficulties  we  feel  upon  this  matter,  and  that  we  m4y  succeed  in 
obtainiag  such  alterations  in  the  late  "  minute  *'  as  may  allow  the 
Reformatory  cause  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  many  liberal  and 
judicious  arrangements  which  it  contemplates. 

The  thing  we  have  to  seek  for,  in  reference  to  the  ttainieg 
of  teachers  tor  Reformatory  schools,  is  to  have  the  field  of  enlistment 
made  and  left  as  wide  And  general  as  possible.  We  want  to  induce 
recruits  to  enter,  not  to  deter  them,  nor  to  devise  fences  and  bar* 
rierB  to  keep  them  out,  or  to  narrow  the  ^ound  of  seleetioD.  Let 
us  take  all  reasonable  means  to  secure  theu*  scholseiio  fitness  when 
we  have  brought  them  under  our  banner ;  but  the  firat  thing  and  the 
great  thing,  is  to  get  the  right  men,  that  is,  the  able  and  earnest  and 
religious  men,  who  feel  for  the  desolate  and  outcast,  to  volunteer  into 
tbeservice.  All  regulations  which  tend  to  hinder  and  discourage  men 
like  these  are  positively  mischievous. 

We  have  but  one  objection  to  this  paper^  and  that  is,  Mr. 
Turner  does  not  admit,  and  acknowledge  as  he  should,  freely, 
and  openly,  his  great  debt  to  Demetz  and  Mettray.  However, 
we  must  fully  admit  the  ability  and  importance  of  the 
paper,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  careful  consideration  of  all 
our  readers;  and  the  following  letter,  reprinted  from  TAe  JLma 
Amendment  Journal^  of  July,  lOtk,  may  be  read  in  coajunction 
with  it : —  • 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF     THE    LAW    AMENDMENT 
JOURNAL. 

SiR^ — I  have  read  with  great  attention  and  interest  the  valuable 
paper  by  Mr.  Sydney  Turner,  on  the  «•  Training  of  Teachers  for 
Ueformatory  Schools/' published  in  your  journal  for  June  26,  and 
heartily  rejoice  that  this  most  important  question  has  at  length  oh. 
t&ined  such  able  advocacy.  His  practical  knowledge  of  what  a  Re- 
formatory agent  should  be,  gives  peculiar  weight  to  his  advice  on 
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this  point;  and  it  is  only  with  reference  to  the  metknd  to  be  adopts 
in  training  such  agents  that  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks.     The 
undertaking  is  one  of  much  difficulty  and  of  vaat  ioDportanoe ;  and 
any  error  in  the  course  pursued,  even  should  it  operate  only  to  retard 
the  supply  of  trained  teachers,  would  be  a  serious  eril.       Uofortii- 
nately>  we  are  almost  without  experience  on  thia  subject  in  Engiand. 
Should  we  not,  then,  seek  it  where  it  may  be  found  ?        At  MeCtray 
the  process  of  training  officers  has  been  carried  on  for  17  years  with 
the  most  successful  results.     Nut  only  has  that  idstitution  been  amply 
supplied  from  its  Eeole  Preparatoire  with  efficient  officers,  but  they 
have   been   sent  in  large  numbers  to  conduct  other  ReformatoTy 
Schools,    Mr.  Turner,  although  in  one  passage  he  appears  to  anti- 
cipate the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools,  objects  to  a  sep  arale 
school  for  officers  been  attached  to  Redhill,  or  any  similar  institutioii. 
The  question  then  arises,  Will  the  alternative  he  proposes  provide  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers  ?     He  most  truly  says,  that  hj  degrees 
only  will  the  candidate's  fitness   or  unfitness  for  his  profession  be 
ascertained.     This  implies  that  some  will  be  found  unsaxtable  and 
must  be  dismissed,  or  will  depart  of  their  own  accord.     ManT  do  so 
depart  from  the  Normal  School  at  Mettray,  finding  that  the  toil, 
anxiety,  and  self-denial  they  must  endure  as  Reformatory  School 
teachers  is  greater  than  they  can  bear ;  though  it  most  not  be  sup. 
posed  that  the  time  even  of  those  who  do  not  become  teachers  is 
lost  to  the  country  at  laree,  for  they  have  received  mental  instruction 
and  undergone  a  moral  discipline  which  renders  them  valuable  mem- 
bers of  society,  whatever  be  the  position  tbey  may  occupj  in  Bher 
life.     Farther,  if  we  are  to  train  Keformatory  teachers  to  be  as  per- 
fect as  human  means  can  make  them,  and  our  aim  should  be  no  less, 
we  must  have  men  who  are  devoted  to  the  occupation,  who  love  it 
heart  and  soul,  who  prefer  it  to  all  others.      But  before  thejr  can  be 
selected  from  the  candidates  who  may  very  honestly  believe  diey 
should  like  the  profession  until  they  have  had  experience  of  what 
that  profession  really  demands  of  them,  time  must  elapse,  they  must 
study  the  Reformatory  School  under  every  aspect,  they  roust  see 
the  dark  as  well  as  the  bright  side  of  the  enterprise ;  and  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  acquire  this   thorough   knowledge    of  the    vocation 
while  yet  young  enough  to  afford  to  abandon  it  and  turn  to  some 
more  congenial  pursuit    if  they  become  convinced  that  they  cannot 
satisfactorily  perform  its  duties;  otherwise  they  would  be  constrained 
to  abide  by  it  solely  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood. 

The  numbers,  then,  of  pupils  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  for 
many  failures  as  regards  the  immediate  object  of  their  training  ;  re- 
membering this,  and  considering  the  growing  Remand  throughoat 
the  country  for  Reformatory  teachers,  I  do  not  think  that  any  sap- 
ply  less  copious  than  a  large  Normal  School  might  afford,  will  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Turner  has  admirably  explained  how  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  training  should  be  practical — that  the  student  should  first  watch 
and  share  with  the  master  the  management  of  the  Reformatory 
School.  This  first  principle,  which  is  fully  acted  upon  at  Mettrsy, 
renders  it  of  course  necessary  that  the  Normal  School  should  be  at- 
tached to  a  Reformatory  institution.     At  present  there  are  very  few 
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Reformatories  in  Enelaod  of  sufficient  jize  to  receive  such  an  addi- 
tion, but  pupils  ooulci  be  admitted  into  smaller  establishments  on  the 
plan  proposed  bj  Mr.  Turner. 

A  strong  argument  in  favour  of  a  Normal  School  may  be  founded 
on  Mr.  Turner's  verv  just  remark  that  teachers  holding  certificates 
of  merit  are  not  likely  again  to  become  pupils  under  instruction  for 
Reformatory  School  masterships ;  and  however  earnest  his  desire 
may  be,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  full-grown  man  who  has  attained 
a  position  in  the  world  to  bring  to  the  task  the  pliability  of  opinion, 
the  submission  to  the  will  of  his  teacher,  and  the  conviction  of  the 
higher  capabilities  of  the  latter,  which  are  essential  to  his  successful 
training.  Moreover,  it  has  been  found  at  Mettray  that  the  students 
must  embrace  their  arduous  profession  while  yet  so  young  as  to  have 
formed  no  ties  in  the  world.  But  to  do  so  special  training  must 
commence  before  they  can  have  acquired  the  amount  of  instruction 
they  will  afterwards  need  ;  and  while  they  may  some  of  them  retain, 
notwithstanding  judicious  selection,  the  nippancy,  conceit,  and  im- 
patience, common  to  youth,  and  which  Mr.  Turner  so  justly  depre- 
cates in  a  Reformatory  School  teacher.  These  serious  evils  may  be 
obviated  by  the  Normal  School.  The  pupils  may  there  pursue 
every  necessary  branch  of  information,  and,  by  spending  a  portion  of 
their  time  in  the  Reformatory  School,  meanwhile  acquire  a  practical 
knowledg'e  of  their  future  duties,  acting  first  as  monitors  and  then  as 
assistant  teachers,  until  at  length  they  are  competent  to  become  mas- 
ters.* And  should  the  before-mentioned  objectionable  qualities  be 
exhibited  by  any  student,  ample  opportunity  would  exist  for  check- 
ing their  development,  and  for  so  regulating  the  employment  of  the 
youth  in  the  Reformatory  School  as  to  prevent  their  producing 
mischief. 

In  order  to  render  available  for  pupils  in  the  Normal  School  the 
aid  proffered  by  the  recent  minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
some  modification  of  the  conditions  of  the  latter  would  be  necessary ; 
but  the  very  earnest  desire  manifested  on  the  part  of  Government  to 
promote  the  Reformatory  cause  may  surely  authorise  the  hope  that 
this  would  not  be  found  an  insuperable  difficulty. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c., 
A  Mehbsb  of  the  National  Reformaturt  Union. 

We  most  earnestly  recommend  this  letter,  Mr.  Turner's  pa- 
per^ and  that  of  Mr.  Bengough,  with  which  we  commenced  this 
Kkcord,  to  all  who  are,  or  who  purpose  to  become,  Managers 
of  Keformatory  Schools. 

At  page  XX vi  of  this  Eecord,  we  inserted  the  Minute  of 
tbe  Committee  of  Council  on  Education^  dated,  June  2rid^ 
1K56.     The  following  article^   bearing  upon  these  minutes, 

*  For  an  exposition,  by  M.  Demetz,  of  this  portion  of  the  system, 
pursued  at  Mettray,  see  Late  Amendment  Journal^  for  June  5,  1856. 
See  also  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  No  22,  June,  1856,  Record,  pages 
Ixv.  to  Ixix. — £i>. 
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extracted  from  I%e  Midland  Gown  ties  Heraldy  shew  the  im- 
portance of  the  new  regulations,  and  encourage  all  advocates 
of  the  Beformator;  system  to  believe  that  many  of  their  mow 
forlorn  hopes  will^  with  time  and  judicioas  maaageoient, 
become  accepted  realities : — 

REFORKATORT  SCHOOLS :    MIKUTB  OF  THE 
UOUNOIL.  ON  EDUCATION. 

The  promoters  of  establishments  for  JnveDiIe  BeformatioD  ^re 
not  unfrequently  beea  censured  by  those  whose  knowledge  on  tbe 
subject  is  neither  very  extensive  nor  very  accurate,  for  waiting  until 
the  mischief  is  done— ^hat  is>  until  the  youth  has  actually  been  con- 
victed of  crime — before  means  are  taken  to  train  him  in  the  paths 
of  honesty.     Whoever  has  considered  the  question  thoroughly  wiB 
entertain  no   doubt   on  two   matters  of  importance.     First,  thai 
however  perfect  our  preventive  sjstem  may  be  made,  there  will 
always  be  a  sufficient  number  of  youths  falling  into  evil  courses  to 
render  Reformatories  necessary  and  nermanent  institutions ;  and, 
secondly,  that  whoever  thinks  he  is  better   employed   in   doing  a 
little  himself  than  in  criticising  with  folded  haoda  the  exertions  of 
others,  will  find,  on  expeviment,  that  in  a  ereat  and  complicated 
undertaking,  in  which  the    co-operation  or  many  is  required,  he 
must  consent  to  begin  at  the  point  where  he  can  find  co-operators. 

A  few  years  ago,  public  feeling  was  shocked  with  the  spectacle  of 
very  young  persons,  who  had  no  instruction,  or  worse  than  none, 
being  treated  as  altogether  accountable  for  their  actions,  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  process  of  retributory  punishment,  which  ended  ia 
making  them  confirmed  criminals,  and  enrolling  them  in  the  cJa^s 
which  engages  in  the  pursuit  of  crime  as  its  means  of  subsistence. 
In  joininc;,  heart,  and  baud,  with  those  whose  sympathies  had  been 
thus  awakened,  they  foresaw  that  public  attention,  when  once 
directed  to  any  one  part  of  the  great  subject,  would  not  long  Ix* 
restricted  to  a  mere  sectional  view,  but  would  expand,  until  in  the 
end  it  would  reach  the  farthest  limits  of  the  enterprise. 

The  origin  of  the  very  gratifying  interest  m  preTentive  and 
reformatory  measures  with  regard  to  our  jorenile  population,  which 
has  now  diffused  itself  throughout  the  whole  country — or,  if  not  the 
origin,  at  all  events  that  great  impetus  to  the  movement  which  has 
struck  the  most  unobservant  with  surprise — is,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Quarterly  Reoiew,  to  be  attributed  to  the  Birmingham 
Conference  of  1851.  At  that  meeting  a  complete  system  of  Pre- 
ventive and  Reformatory  Schools  was  sketched  out;  but  public 
opinion  running  very  strongly  in  favour  of  taking  action,  as  our 
American  friends  call  it,  in  relief  of  young  persons  brought  before 
Criminal  Courts,  it  was  thought  wise,  and  indeed  essenttJil,  to 
confine  the  labours  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  into  effect 
the  principles  which  the  Conference  had  sanctioned  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  particular  object.  How  much  has  now  been  done, 
both  in  ths  Legislature  and  out  of  doors,  to  advance  the  cause  is 
well  known  to  our  readers  ;  and  if,  looking  forwards,  the  heights  we 
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htLVe  reached  are  far  below  those  which  remain  to  be  scaled,  yet, 
looking  backwards,  we  mast  rejoice  to  see  that  we  have  fairly 
emerged  from  tbe  gloomy  vale  in  which  we  had  so  long  sojourned. 

The  third  resolution  of  the  Cdnference  of  1851  was,  "That  the 
adoption  of  a  somewhat  altered  and  extended  course  of  proceeding, 
on  the  part  of  the  Oommittee  of  Privy  Council,  is  earnestly  to  be 
desired  ror  those  children  who  have  not  yet  made  themselves  amen- 
able to  the  law,  but  who,  by  reason  of  the  vice,  neglect,  or  extreme 
poverty  of  their  parents,  are  not  admitted  into  the  existing  Day 
Schoofs."  The  Lords*  of  the  Council,  however,  were  not  prepared 
to  act  on  this  suggestion,  which  furnished  another  reason  for  con- 
centrating  efforts  upon  improving  the  treatment  of  young  offenders. 

But  now  the  views  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  have 
changed.  The  training  which  the  public  mind  has  undergone 
during  the  last  four  years  and  a  half  has  not  been  thrown  away  on 
their. Lordships,  whose  recent  Minute  is  a  precious  testimonial  to  the 
value  of  the  mental  discipline  to  which,  in  common  with  their  hum- 
bler fellow-mortals,  these  high  personages  have  been  subjected. 

From  the  ProYincial  Conference  of  the  National  Kefor- 
matory  Union,  to  be  held  on  20th,  22d,  and  23d  of  this  month 
(August,)  at  Bristol,  much  valuable  information  will  be 
obtained.  We  know  that  all  exertions  are  being  made  to 
render  it  worthy  the  Union  which  is  national  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  and  which  numbers,  amongst  its  members,  men  and 
women  of  all  religions.  We  shall,  if  possible,  insert  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tlds  Conference  in  an  Appendix  to  our  present 
Record. 

Since  the  issuing  our  Record  for  June^  the  First  Report  from 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Transporta- 
tion has  appeared.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  Col.  Jebb's 
evidence  on  the  results  of  the  Ticket-of-Leave  System  : — 

The  number  of  convicts  who  had  received  orders  of  license  be- 
tween the  passing  of  the  Act  and  the  1 1th  of  March  in  the  present 
year  was  shown  by  a  Parliamentary  return  to  be  5,049,  of  whom 
4,303  were  released  from  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain,  435  from 
Bermuda  and  Gibralter,  and  31 1  (juveniles)  from  Parkhurst.  Of 
the  whole,  447  were  charged  with  subsequent  offences,  and  404  were 
convicted,  230  being  returned  to  prison  under  sentences  which  did 
not  require  their  licenses  to  be  revoked.  The  licenses  of  173  were 
revoked.  The  number  of  convicts  whose  licenses  were  refused  or 
withheld  for  misconduct  was  564.  The  latter  item,  the  witness 
explained,  merely  indicated  the  number  who,  by  some  act  or  acts  of 
misconduct,  had,  during  their  three  or  four  years*  confinement, 
forfeited  a  month  or  months,  which  delayed  the  period  when  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  eligible  for  release.  The  number  of 
convictions  (404)  was  about  eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
released  ;  and  that,  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years  and  five 
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.o,  making  altogether  104  <#thi<j|plrf 
w.  |iic'king  pockets  and  theft,  34;  for  comaaaa  W0jp* 
,00;  for  felony  and  offences  of  a  gprave  character,  lOSgJJjfc; 
altogether,  270 ;  aWiai  ting  sentence,.  30  ;  which  makes  a  totM^pM* 
The  numbers  released  in  the  different  counties  up  to  ^^^  ** 
December  last  have  been  as  follows : — In  Bedfordshire,  f 
shere,  58 ;  Buckinghamshire,  26 ;  Gambridgeshire.  53 ; 
68  ;  Cornwall,  21  ;  Cumberland,  10  ;  Derbyshire,  37  ;  "^ 
98;  Dorsetshire,  28;  Durham,  42;  Essex,  69;  Glo 
.64;  Hampshire,  130;  Herefordshire,  22;Hertfoi 
Huntingdonshire,  12;  Kent,  102  ;  Lancashire,  557 ;  h&^ 
53  ;  Lmcolnshire,  65 ;  Middlesex,  926  ;  Northumbei 
Nottinghamshire,  55 ;  Norfolk,  73 ;  Northamptonshire,  42  } 
shire,  42  ;  Rutlandshire,  4  ;  Shropshire,  31 ;  Somersetsl ' 
Staffordshire,  146  ;  Suffolk,  63;  Surrey,  104 ;  Sussex,  38 ; 
shire,  198;  Westmoreland,  9;  Wiltshire  52 ;  WorcesteraliHb  ill 
Yorkshire,  31 1  j  Wales,  96  ;  making  altogether  4,104 — The 
tion  of  these  different  counties  is  taken  from  the  census 
and  the  proportion  of  ticket-of  leave  men  to  10,000  of  the 
would  be  as  follows : — 1  per  10,000  in  Bedfordshire,  3  4-1 
Berkshire,  1  6-lOths  in  Buckinghamshire,  2  9-lOths  in  Ca 
shire,  1  5-lOths  in  Cheshire,  6-lOths  in  Oornwall,  5-lOths  in 
land,  1  2-lOths  in  Derbyshire,  1  7-10th8  in  Devonshire^  1  5-l<ldilfli 
Dorsetshire.  1  1.700th  m  Durham.  1  9-lOths  in  Essex,  1  4*KMil& 
Gloucestershire,  3  2.10thsin  Hampshire,  1  9*10thsinHerelbidAiK^ 
2  6-lOths  in  Hertfordshire,  1  9-lOths  in  Huntingdonshire,  1  6*ljjfct 
in  Kent,  2  7-lOths  in  Lancashire,  2  3.10U)s  in  Leicestershire!  1 6*UNfei 
in  Lincolnshire,  4  9-lOths  in  Middlesex,  2  l-lOth  in  Northumliillaiili 
2  in  Nottinghamshire,  1  7-IOthsin  Norfolk,  2  in  NorthamptoMMib 
2  4.10ths  in  Oxfordshire,  1  7-lOthA  in  Rutlandshire,  1  3-Mll|lia 
Shropshire,  4  7-lOths  in  Somersetshire,  2  4-10th8  in  StaffbrWML  I 
9-lOtbs  in  Suffolk,  1  5.10ths  in  Surre^r,  1  MOthinSussex,  4S4ilhi 
in  Warwickshire,  1  5-lOths  in  Westmoreland,  2  4-lOths  in  WilftMw, 
2  3.10ths  in  Worcestershire,  1  8-]0th8  in  Yorkshire,  and  8  2-IOM* 
in  Wales. 


r"^  '.  ^         ^i; 
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^  XAL  REFORMATORY  UNION. 

';^      ^  I  Conference  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Bris- 

l^^..     ^  and  22nd  of  August.     The  unpropitious  state 

"^ -^      "*  ^^  newhat  damping  to  the  ardour  of  those  who 

'.    5.  "^       ^^  'etting  up"  of  the  conferences  ;  hut  every  one 

^hj  the  excellent  audiences  which  on  every 

^riends  of  the  movement  by  their  presence, 

V  their  attention  and  applause.     We  could 

-:.        '^'  t  and  overflowing  assemblages  as  a  stri- 

"  ^         -  ^rest  which  the  Reformatory  movement 

the  country  ;  nor   could  we,  as  humble 

Train  from  reflecting,  with  unmingled 

ant  of  good  which  cannot  fail  to  result 

aass  of  information,  collected  together 

nee  spread  abroad  by  the  newspaper 

country. 

r.  Daily  NewSy  and  Morning  Herald 
jaily  furnished  sketches  of  everything 
*"  **V»v^  pittoe. 

INAUGURAL   MBETIMO. 

'^  \ie  Inaugural  Meeting  was  held  Aug.  20,  at  3  o'clock,  in  the 
Merchants*  Hall,  King^street,  Bristol.     The  attendance  was  very 
tixi^nerousy  and,  although  the  weather  was  exceedingly  unfavourable, 
s^Vsrge  number  of  ladies  were  present  upon  the  occasion. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley,  who  was 
supported  by,  amongst  others.  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.  P.,  Right  Hon. 
John  Pakington,  Bart,  M.  P.,  Mr.  W.  Miles,  M.  P.,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Adderley,  M.  P.,  Mr.  J.  Vinine,  the 
Mayor  of  Bristol,  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  the  Rev.  Canon  Girdlestone,  Rev.  Dr. 
English,  Rev.  W.  Osborne,  Rev.  W.  Tyler,  of  Spitaifields,  Rev, 
Sidney  Turner,  H.  M  Inspector  of  Schools,  Mr  James  Hassell, 
Master  of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers,  Mr.  Barwicke  Baker, 
of  Hard  wick,  Mr.  Jellinger  Symons,  Messrs.  Sanford,  Wheatley,  G. 
W.  Hastings,  W.  Morgan,  Gibbon,  Bowyer,  Lee  Thornton,  W. 
Naish,  T.  P.  Jose,  R.  Leonard,  C.  J.  Thomas,  Col.  Pinney,  Col. 
Burrowes,  &c. 

The  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor,  J.  Vining,  Esq. ,  said — Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  have  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  the  noble  Lord  in  the  chair, theRight  Hon.Lord  Stanley. 
His  lordship's  object  in  visiting  us  on  this  occasion,  is  to  explain  to 
jrou  a  system  of  National  Reformatory  Union,  which  having  been  begun 
m  Bristol,  will,  we  trust,  be  extended  throughout  the  country.  That 
his  lordship  and  those  associated  with  him,  should  have  thought  flt 
to  visit  Bristol,  I  take  to  be  a  high  compliment.  I  gather  from  it 
that  his  lordship  is  aware  that  tne  ground  has  already  been  here 
broken,  that  we  have  Establishments  existing  here,  and  that  though 
struggling  under  some  difficulties,  they  yet  show  the  practicable  re- 
sults of  such  a  movement.    I  trust  also  that  his  lordship  is  aware  that 
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we  are  preeminent  for  our  charitable  Establishmenti — (bear,  bear). 
It  is  not  many  months  ainoe  we  were  honored  by  a  ▼isit  from  my  Lord 
Granville,  upon  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  a  Trade  School— our 
late  respected  Diocesan  aJso  established  a  Cathedral  trBlnlng  and  a 
middle  school,  and  besides  those  we  have  also  those  splendid  charitable 
endowments  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Whitson,  Carr,  and  Colston. 
I  consider  that  we  are  pre-eminently  entitled  to  the  attention  of  his 
Lordship  and  the  gentlemen  combined  with  him.     I  trust  that  the 

?^*ound  now  broken  will  receive  the  good  seed*  and  that  we  may  date 
rom  their  efforts  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  g^reat  naiionaJ 
social  improvement. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  then  proceeded  to  address  the  assem- 
blaee  as  follows  :— 

Ladies  and  genileroen, — I  will  not  detain  yon  with  any  preface  to 
the  remarks  which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  make,  nor  apologise  for  the 
inevitable  length  to  which  they  may  extend.     The  subject  of  refor- 
matories is  to  you  deeply  interesUng;  your  presence  in  this  room 
proves  that.     The  subject  is  beset  with  dimcultiesy  else  why  the 
controversies^  the  debates,  the  writing  and  speaking  th&t  has  taken 
place  concerning  it  during  the  last  five  years  ?    The  mbject  is  <me 
on  which  action,  and  prompt  action,  is  needed,  otherwise  it  woold 
hardly,  in  this  practical  country  and  age,  occupy  the  most  intelligent 
minds,  and  lead  to  the  most  strenuous  exertions.     The  legisliJtare 
has  taken  up,  as  regards  the  reformatory  movement^  a  peculiar, 
though  I  think  a  wise,  position.    It  assises  the  founders  of  schools ; 
it  gives  them  legal  powers ;  it  makes  use  of  their  agency ;  but  it  does 
not  supersede  their  efforts.     The  law  under  which  we  act  takes  for 
granted  the  existence  of  so  much  public  spirit  in  the  community  u 
that  individuals  may  be  left  to  initiate  a  movement  which  in  other 
countries  would  fall  within  the  especial  province  of  the  executive. 
It  is  our  duty  and  our  purpose  to-day  to  show  that  the  confidence  of 
Parliament  is  not  misplaced ;  that  those  who  frame  the  laws  and  those 
who  administer  them«  have  not  reckoned  in  too  sanguine  a  spirit  on 
the  philanthropy  and  the  patriotism  of  English  citizens.    I  propose, 
so  far  as  time  auows,  to  lay  before  yon  an  outline  sketch  of  tlus  vast 
subject :  wishing  to  be  accurate,  I  have  set  down  on  paper  the  sub- 
stance of  the  facts  and  arguments  which  I  shall  use  ;   and  heading  it 
a  deception  to  speak  in  public,  on  a  question  which  one  baa  not  studied, 
I  can  assure  you,  however  small  toe  results  may  he,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  pamphlet,  a  debate,  or  a  printed  report  of  the  last  few  years, 
bearing  on  the  subject,  from  which  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  glesn 
something  in  the  shape  either  of  information  or  advice. 

Now,  m  the  first  place,  in  order  to  know  clearly  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil  for  which  we  have  to  provide  a  remedy,  let  us  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  actual  and  relative  amount,  in  this  country,  of  adidt 
and  juvenile  crime.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  this  can  be  done  in  s 
very  exact  manner.  Prison  returns  can  draw  no  distinction,  though 
morally  the  distinction  is  a  very  wide  one,  between  trivial  breaches 
of  law,  compatible  with  innocence,  and  offences  which  areof  a  nature 
to  indicate  habitual  crime.  Nor  is  the  shape  of  our  statistical  in- 
formation on  these  subjects  convenient.     The  difficulty  I  have  found 
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in  ascertaining,  even  imperfectly  as  I  mav  hare  done  it,  the  facts  re- 
quired supply  me,  if  it  were  needed,  wit))  a  fresh  reason  to  envy  and 
to  hold  v^  for  imitation  the  complete,  uniform,  and  simple  mode  in 
which  the  judicial  statistics  of  Franoe  are  compiled.  Nevertheless, 
aueh  materialB  as  we  possess  we  nuy  use ;  and  looking  to  the  19th 
ref^ort,  just  published,  of  the  prison  inspectors  of  England  and  Wales, 
which  supphee  us  with  the  returns  of  1853,  I  find  it  there  stated  that 
the  numbers,  '*  for  trial  or  tried  at  assises  or  sessions"  were  26,804  ; 
the  summary  convictions,  71»860 ;  making  a  total  of  those  who  have 
come  under  the  law  98,654  ;  or  in  round  numbers  about  100,000. 
Now  in  that  same  vear  there  were  of  juvenile  offenders,  that  is  under 
17  years,  tried  or  for  trial  2,105  ;  summarily  convicted  9,348 ;  total 
1 1,453 ;  we  have  then  the  proportion  of  juvenile  to  all  crime  for 
that  year,  fixed  at  ll^  per  cent.,  and  the  figures  for  1852,  show  a 
^nerally  similar  result.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  statistics,  but  it 
IS  worth  notice,  and  proof  of  which  I  state  may  be  found  in  this  same 
report,  that  while  the  proportion  of  juvenile  crime,  that  is,  of  crime 
committed  tinder  the  age  of  17,  does  not  exceed  the  figure  I  have 
mentioned,  the  amount  committed  between  the  aee  of  17  and  20  is 
absolutely  enormous,  forming,  for  those  4  years  of  life  alone,  nearly 
25  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This  fact  is  partially  corroborated  by  the 
oensus  returns  of  1661,  where  of  all  the  prisoners  under  sentence  in 
Great  Britain  on  a  particular  day,  just  25  per  cent,  were  found  to 
he  under  20  years  of  age :  and  a  result  almost  identical  with  this  was 
obtajaed  by  Mr.  Redgrave  from  the  census  of  1841. 

It  i«  a  startling  fact  in  the  investigation  of  crime,  that  while  the 
number  of  persons  living  at  any  one  time,  between  the  age  of  15  and 
80,  formerly  onlv  one  tenth  or  the  entire  population  at  that  time, 
this  tenth  is  guilty  of  nearly  fourth  the  amount  of  detected  crime. 
I  do  oot  think  that  the  prison  or  any  of  their  returns  can  give  us  an 
exact  idea  of  the  number  of  those  with  whom  the  reformatory  move* 
ment  mur  have  to  deal.  There  are  lads  who  break  the  law  and  get 
punished  who  are  vet  in  no  sense  habitual  offenders ;  there  is  perhaps 
still  m  good  deal  of  undetected  crime  in  counties  where  no  efficient 
police  exists,  and  no  statement  of  the  numbers  annually  imprisoned 
can  help  us,  except  in  the  roughest  way,  to  estimate  the  number  of 
those  who  may  be  at  larg^.  This  only  we  know,  that  more  than 
1 1,000  children,  a  large  majority  to  pass  annually  through  the  hands 
of  justice,  with  how  tittle  r^formatorv  effects  in  general,  to  a  large 
proportion  of  recommittals  nearly  4,000  out  of  11,000  show  plainly 
enough. 

I  can  hardly  imagine  anything  more  vitallj  important  for  us  in 
carrying  on  this  reformatory  movement,  to  ascertain  then  the  scale, 
on  whiSi  we  shall  have  to  conduct  our  operations.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  whole  subject  on  which  so  little  light  can  be 
thrown.  We  are  now  working  very  much  in  the  dark,  we  have  lit- 
tie  experience  to  appeal  to,  all  estimates  as  to  numbers  have  hitherto 
been  mere  guesses  and  they  differ.  I  speak  with  some  hesitation 
when  I  say  that,  when  the  reformatory  comes  widely  into  operation, 
you  will  not  be  sufficiently  prepared  to  meet  all  contingencies  unleMi 
>ou  reckon  on  a  yearly  influx  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  boys.     The 
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term  of  detention  being  at  the  estimate  5  years,  yon  might  accorifiog 
to  that  have  15,000  in  process  of  reclamation.      When  I  reflect  that 
the  cost  per  head  to  the  state  is  only  j£13  yearly,  and  that  from  this 
must  be  deducted  the  sums  recovered  from  parents,  there  appears  to 
me  to  be  no  danger  of  burdening  the  finances  with  a  demand  dis- 
proportionate to  the  importance  of  the  object  in  view.       When  we 
speak  of  the  possible  cost  of  reformatories,  it  is  well  to  think  of  the 
certain  cost  of  crime.     We  are  apt  to  think  only  of  the  taxes  which 
we  pa^  to  government,  and  forget  those  we  pay  to  those  whom  it  is 
the  object  of  the  government  to  put  down.     I  quote  it  vaieat  qmantum 
that  a  committee  appointed  by  the  authorities  of  Lirerpool  to  inves- 
tigate losses  caused  by  theft,  placed  those  losses  at  the  sum  of 
£700,000.       Mr.  Clay,  of  Preston,  has  assumed  the  average  idcoim 
of  a  successful  thief  at  £100,  and  in  the  case  of  prisoners  who^  his- 
tory he  investigated,  he  found  that,  besides  the  loss  which  their  de- 
predations mignt  have  caused^  the  average  cost  of  their  apprehension, 
maintenance,  prosecution,  and  punishment  was  £62  a  piece.       Simi- 
larly Mr.  Bushton,  writing  in  1842,  to  the  corporation  of  Liverpool, 
referred  to  the  case  of  14  prisoners,  whom  he  estimated  as  bavii^ 
caused  a  dead  loss  to  the  community  of  between  £2000  and  £9000. 
We  have  heard  of  gaols  costing  between  £150  or  £200  per  cell ;  there 
are  some  which  have  far  exceeded  this  estimate.       We  know  how 
little  productive  prison  labour  can  be  made,  and  on  estimating  the 
injury  produced  by  crime,  we  must  take  into  account  the  annovance, 
the  fear,  and  the  trouble  caused,  which  generally  far  exceed  in  im- 
portance to  the  sufferer  the  pecuniary  loss  itself.      Financiers  have 
an  axiom,  that  a  little  uncertaintv  in  a  tax  is  worse  than  a  great 
deal  of  irregularity  ;  now  obviously  no  tax  is  so  uncertain,  both  hi 
amount  and  time  of  collection,  nor  is  so  vexatious  as  regards  the 
manner  of  collecting,  as  that  which  falls  upon  us  in  the  shape  of  loss 
by  robbery.     I  just  name  these  facts  in  passing,  as  an  answer  to 
those  who,  not  here  but  elsewhere,  might  ne  inclined  to  talk  abont 
the  expense  of  criminal  reform. 

Passing  from  the  question  of  numbers,  let  us  consider  whether 
there  exists  any  chance  of  jnvenile  crime  decreasing  through  other 
i^encies  than  ours.  We  all  know—- we  have  heard  them  again  and 
again — what  are  the  principal  causes  of  adult  crime.  Early  igno- 
rance, vicious  associations,  habitual  intemperance  (the  most  power- 
ful demoralizing  agent  of  all),  and  imperfections  in  police  arrange- 
ments, whereby  the  example  is  held  out  of  offences  committed  without 
detection.  Poverty  and  distress  are  also  operating  influences,  bot 
to  what  extent  they  operate  is  a  question  much  disputed.  The  spe- 
cific agencies  at  work  in  creating  juvenile  criminality  have  been  aos- 
lyzed  with  great  minuteness  by  Mr.  Clay,  of  Preston,  than  whom  do 
man  is  better  known  in  connexion  with  reformatory  movements. 
He  found  that  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases  investigated  by  him,  the 
fault  of  the  children  lay  unmistakeably  at  the  door  of  the  parents. 
In  57  per  cent,  of  those  cases  there  had  been  habitual  drunkennesi, 
often  accompanied  by  brutality,  on  the  part  of  the  father ;  in  the 
remaining  18  per  cent,  habitual  indifference  and  neglect.  That  is  to 
say,  in  three  cases  out  of  every  four  of  juvenile  delinquency  whicb 
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came  before  him,  the  prisoner  had  had  hardly  a  chance  of  becoming 
anything  but  what  he  was.  Mr.  Clay's  operation  is  corroborated  by 
another,  which  I  extract  from  an  able  and  useful  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Adshead.  He  states  that  from  an  inquiry  made  into  the  cases  of 
100  criminal  children  at  Manchester  in  1840,  the  following  results 
were  elicited : 

Bom  of  dishonest  parents      60 

Parents  profligate,  but  not  of  the  criminal  class     ...     30 
Parents  honest  and  industrious         10 

100 
An  inquiry  tends  to  show  that  in  crime,  as  in  pauperism,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  become  hereditary  ;  and  the  effect  of  neglect  in  develop- 
ing crime  is  demonstrated  by  the  large  proportion  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren in  gaols.     It  seems  that  unless  we  could  deal  with  the  parents, 
we  cannot  prevent  the  corrupting  process  from  going  on  ;  we  cannot 
hinder  children  being  driven  out  of  miserable  houses  to  seek  a  living 
by  plunder  in  the  streets.     Now  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  to 
deal  directly  with  the  parent  is  impossible ;  he  is  out  of  our  reach  ; 
he  is  beyond  our  control ;  he  is  proof  against  such  influences  as  we 
can  bring  to  bear.     So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  work  of  demorali- 
sation must  and  will  go  on.      Indirectly  no  doubt  we  may  operate 
upon  that  class  from  which  the  parents  of  the  criminal  population 
are  usually  taken.     But  we  can   hope  to  operate  upon  it  only  by 
means  of  measures  and  movements  continued  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  needing  time  for  their  results  to  appear  ;  by  means  of 
better  schooling,  or  temperance   societies,   of  places   of   rational 
amusement  substituted  for  the  beer-house  ;  of  cheap  literature,  of 
every  encouragement  which  society  can  offer  to  industry  and  fure. 
thought.      Meantime    the   children  are  being  misled,  convictions, 
imprisonments,  recommittals  continue.       The  more  I  look  into  the 
subject,  the  more  fully  assured  I  feel,  that,  for  both  the  present  and 
future  diminution  of  crime,  the  only  direct  and  immediate  agency 
that  can  be  employed,  1  do  not  say  the  best,  but  virtually  the  only 
one — consists  in  the  detection,  the  training,  and  the  giving  honest 
employment  to  criminal  children ;  whom  the  neglect  of  such  means 
will  render  offenders  for  life.     There  are  other  agencies  which,  in 
the  long  run,  may,  and  I  hope  will,  affect  powerfully  the  less  wealthy 
classes  of  society  ;  but  these  agencies  are  indirbct  only,  and  do  not 
meet  the  necessity  which  is  upon  us  of  immediate  action.       Next  let 
us  consider  (and  I  assure  you  I  am  endeavouring  to  be  as  brief  as  is 
in  my  power),  what  is  the  past  history  and  present  state  of  this  re- 
formatory movement.     I  am  afraid  we,  as  a  nation,  can  hardly  claim 
the  credit  of  having  been  foremost  to  discern  and  to  act  upon  the 
principle  which  this  Union  meets  to  promote.    It  is  true  that  in  1788 
the  Philanthropic  Society  of  London,  the  Society  now  familiarly 
known  to  us  by  the  name  of  its  school.  Bed  Hili,  was  set  on  foot  by 
private  means.     It  is  true  that  15  years  earlier  Howard  had  called 
attention  to  this  branch  of  prison  discipline.     It  is  true  that  in  1815 
the  Prison  Discipline  Society  was  established,  one  of  whose  chief 
objects  was  to  save  young  ofi^nders  from  the  corruption  of  contact 
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with  those  more  hardened  ;  that  in  181 7^  the  Stretton  Iiutiftiilioo  ia 
Warwickbhire  was  commenced,  and  that  at  a  later  period  tbe  CUl- 
dren's  Friend  Society,  under  Captain  Brenton,  WMtertook  tbe  pro* 
tection  of  neglected  bors  and  girls,  whether  iDoocent  or  criminal. 

But  it  has  been  chiefly  on  the  Continent  that  tbe  rcformatarj 
movement,  until  of  late  years,  has  thriven  and  flourisbed.  M.  (w 
Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  near  Berne  in  8witaerland,  establiahed  a  la- 
bour school  for  beggars  and  criminal  children,  of  which  the  founda- 
tion dates  from  1810,  when  the  long  jHrevalence  of  war  had  every 
where  swelled  the  number  of  destitute  and  vagrant  families.  That 
school,  beginning  with  10  pupils,  ultimately  received  above  100»  and 
continued  m  existence  durmg  more  than  40  years.  Id  Pnuaiat  at 
Dusselthal,  near  Dusseldorf,  Count  Von  de  Becke  set  up  a  reA^ge 
for  the  destitute,  which  appears  to  have  included  criminals  mlso»  aad 
which,  after  some  partial  failure,  caused  by  want  of  memDa,  is  new 
supported  by  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  town  of  Dnsseldorfl  Next  in 
pomt  of  date  to  these  attempts,  and  perhaps  more  snocenfol  thai 
either,  is  tbe  Bouke  Haus,  opened  at  tlie  village  of  Horn,  near  HaB> 
burg,  by  a  man  named  Wicherein,  himself  possessed  of  small  meuia. 
He  began  in  1833  with  only  an  acre  of  land,  with  no  staff  except  tbs 
founder  and  his  mother,  yet  this  small  colony  had,  in  1851,  rises  to 
the  rank  of  a  village,  and  contained  about  95  pupils.  It  would  be 
wasting  time  to  tell  you  here  of  Mettray  and  Bed  Hill,  names  fiuniliar 
to  all  who  study  these  subjects.  Enough  to  say  that  Mettray  was 
opened  in  1840 ;  that  at  ttie  end  of  two  years  its  success  was  asesr- 
tained,  that  900  boyt  have  passed  through  lU  and  that  of  these  be- 
tween 80  and  90  per  cent,  nave  turned  out  well.  Bed  Hill  tehool, 
as  you  know,  dates  from  1849  ;  948  boys  hsve  entered  it,  of  whom 
228  remain,  720  having  passed  through.  Of  these  about  JO  per  cat 
are  known  to  be  doing  well. 

Those  who  wish  for  details  on  the  foreign  reformatories  will  find 
them  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  K.  Malelland  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Glasgow,  and  since  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet.  Yea  an 
aware  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  act  of  1864 ;  and  now  far  it  assists 
the  setting  up  of  Beformatory  Schools.  Power  is  given  to  detain  bojs 
at  such  Schools  during  five  years,  and  to  receive  them  at  any  scs 
not  above  16— government  pays  Ss,  weeklv  for  tbe  support  of  esmit 
but  does  not,  in  practice,  otherwise  interfere.  Of  this  act  most  ef 
tbe  English  Counties  are  availing  themselves  already ;  nearly  all,  «• 
hope  will  do  so.  1  say  «  nearly  all,'*  because  in  some  instances,  whers 
the  number  of  bovs  is  small,  it  mav  be  better  for  more  Uian  one  oounty 
to  join  funds,  and  set  up  a-schoof  between  them.  The  object  of  tbe 
National  Beformatory  Union  in  connection  with  this  movement  is 
to  form,  as  it  were,  a  centre  of  action  for  those  various  local  efforts, 
to  enable  managers  in  different  counties  to  compare  their  systems  morv 
readily,  to  promote  the  establishment  of  reformatories  where  none  yet 
exist,  to  enable  those  who  wish  to  give  personal  assistance  in  the 
cause  to  discover  where  their  help  is  most  reouired,  to  assist  in  placiag 
out  those  who  leave  reformatories;  to  supply  opportunities  of  di«» 
cussing  the  general  subject,  and  su^^gesting  improvements  in  tbe 
methods  adopted:  i^nd  should  changes  m  the  Uw  crrefgrm^tories  b« 
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requiredt  to  prw%  in  Parliaroent  the  propriety  of  such  changes.  There 
is  in  existence,  founded  nearly  at  the  same  time,  another  similar  body 
to  this,  **  The  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union>*'  founded  on  a  more 
sectarian  basis,  but  which  Ihope  to  be  useful  vithin  its  own  sphere* 
I  name  that  body  only  in  order  to  mention  that,  though  they  work  by 
nearly  the  same  means  for  nearly  the  same  objects,  there  is  not,  there 
cannot  be,  any  opposition  between  the  two. 

60  far,  gentlemen,  we  have  had  to  deal  chiefly  with  questions  of 
facts,  and  but  little  with  questions  of  argument.  We  have  seen  the 
state  of  crime ;  we  have  glanced  at  the  efforts  made  here  and  else, 
where  in  the  cause  of  reformation.  I  come  now  to  practical  inquiries* 
which  we  are  bound  to  answer,  and  to  answer  sati(»factorily,  under 
penalty  of  being  prepared  to  stand  here  the  supporters  of  an  imprao« 
ticable  prqject.  Those  question  are  these  :^  is  the  undertaking  ne* 
cessary?  Is  it  a  priori  lilcely  to  succeed  ?  Has  it  succeeded  where 
tried  in  other  countries  ?  Now,  as  to  the  first  point,  the  necessity 
of  setting  about  this  business,  1  apprehend  there  can  be  but  little 
diversity  of  opinion.  The  circumstances  of  the  time  are  perculiar. 
Whatever  are  the  effects  of  transportation  as  a  punishment  upon 
Australia,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  effect  of  the  system  on 
this  country  was  beneficial.  In  faot,  transportation  as  an  English 
institntion,  dates  further  back  than  the  discovery  of  the  Australian 
continent.  We  transported  onee  to  America ;  we  transported  once 
to  the  West  Indies;  we  had,  after  the  American  Independence,  to 
transport  to  .the  African  coast :  for  half-a-centurv  we  transported 
to  the  Antipodean  settlements.  It  is  only  within  the  last  half-dozen 
years  that  we  found  ourseWes  cut  off  from  an  easy  and  effectual, 
though  not  economical,  mode  of  getting  rid  of  our  criminal  popula- 
tion— cut  off,  if  I  may  express  an  individual  opinion,  without  much 
prospect  of  being  able  to  re-establish  a  practice  which  we  have  abo- 
lished, or  of  being  allowed  to  find  a  new  outlet  for  convicts  which 
will  not  interfere  with  some  young  community.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
we  have  for  some  time  past  bad  to  contemplate  the  possible  alter- 
native of  being  compelled  to  keep  all  our  discharged  prisioners  at 
home.    It  was  a  natural  result  of  that  position  that  people  should 

Srin  to  say,  '*  Since  vou  can't  get  rid  of  your  criminals,  you  must 
orm  them,"  But  reform  whom  ?  Adults  ?  That  was  felt  to  be,  I 
do  not  say  a  hopeless,  but  an  arduous  and  inprobable  task.  Then 
followed  the  enquiry,  "  when  do  these  men  become  criminals ;  in 
youth  or  in  latter  life  ?"  The  answer  is  sufficiently  given  in  our 
criminal  tables,  and  in  the  evidence  taken  before  Parliament  in  the 
years  1852-58.  It  is  ascertained  that  from  one  third  to  one-half  of 
the  convicts  in  our  prisons  have  belonged  to  the  olaas  of  juvenile  of- 
fenders. It  is  proved,  by  a  concurrence  of  testimony  such  as  one 
rarely  finds  on  any  social  question  admitting  of  dispute,  that  short 
imprisonments  (the  average  of  all  imprisonments  in  England  is  50 
days),  are  not  reformatory  in  their  effect ;  that  they  are  even  deter- 
ring ;  that  usually  they  send  back  the  offender  more  hardened  than 
be  went  in.  The'  difficultv  is  not  to  find  witnesses  on  the  fact,  but  to 
choose  them.  I  believe  there  is  not  a  governor  of  a  gaol,  not  a 
chaplain,  not  a  judge,  not  a  chairman  of  quarter  sessions,  who  is  not 
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extracted  from  TAe  Midland  Cownties  Herald,  shew  the  in- 
portance  of  the  new  regulations,  and  encourage  all  advocates 
of  the  Beformatorj  system  to  believe  that  many  of  their  aov 
forlorn  hopes  will^  with  tiros  and  jndicions  management^ 
become  accepted  realities : — 

REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS :    MIKUTfi  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION. 

The  promoters  of  establishments  for  JuvoDiIe  Beformation  kave 
not  unfrequentljr  been  censured  by  those  whose  knowledge  on  the 
subject  is  neither  very  extensive  nor  very  accurate,  for  waiting  mitTi 
the  mischief  is  done — that  is,  until  the  youth  has  actually  been  eoo- 
victed  of  crime — before  means  are  taken  to  train  him  in  the  paths 
of  honesty.     Whoever  has  considered  the  question  thorouehlj  will 
entertain  no   doubt  on  two   matters  of  importance.     Firsty  that 
however  perfect  our  preventive  sjstem  may   be  made,  there  will 
always  be  a  sufficient  number  of  youths  falling  into  evil  courses  to 
render  Reformatories  necessary  and  permanent  institutions ;  and, 
secondly,  that  whoever  thinks  he  is  better   employed  in   doing  a 
little  himself  than  in  criticising  with  folded  hands  the  exertions  of 
others,  will  find,  on  experiment,  that  in  a  great  and  complicated 
undertaking,  in  which  the    co-operation  ot  many  b  required,  he 
must  consent  to  begin  at  the  point  where  he  can  find  co-operators. 

A  few  years  ago,  public  feeling  wa^  shocked  with  the  spectacle  of 
very  young  persons,  who  had  no  instruction,  or  worse  than  nose, 
being  treated  as  altogether  accountable  for  their  actions^  and  snb. 
mitted  to  a  process  of  retributory  punishment,  which  ended  in 
making  them  confirmed  criminals,  and  enrolling  them  in  the  class 
which  engages  in  the  pursuit  of  crime  as  its  means  of  subsistence. 
In  joining,  neart,  and  hand,  with  those  whose  sympathies  had  been 
thus  awakened,  they  foresaw  that  public  attention,  when  once 
directed  to  any  one  part  of  the  great  subject,  would  not  long  be 
restricted  to  a  mere  sectional  view,  but  would  expand,  until  in  the 
end  it  would  reach  the  farthest  limits  of  the  enterprise. 

The  origin  oi  the  very  gratifying  interest  m  preventive  and 
reformatory  measures  with  regard  to  our  juvenile  population,  whicli 
has  now  diffused  itself  throughout  the  whole  country — or,  if  not  the 
origin,  at  all  events  that  great  impetus  to  the  movement  which  has 
struck  the  most  unobservant  with  surprise — ^is,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  to  be  attributed  to  the  Birmingham 
Conference  of  1851.  At  that  meeting  a  complete  system  of  Pre- 
ventive and  Reformatory  Schools  was  sketched  out ;  but  public 
opinion  running  very  strongly  in  favour  of  taking  action,  as  oor 
American  friends  call  it,  ia  relief  of  young  persons  brought  before 
Criminal  Courts,  it  was  thought  wise,  and  indeed  essentia,  to 
confine  the  labours  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  into  effect 
the  principles  which  the  Conference  had  sanctioned  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  particular  object.  How  much  has  now  been  done, 
both  in  ths  Legislature  and  out  of  doors,  to  advance  the  caase  is 
well  known  to  our  readers ;  and  if,  looking  forwards,  the  heights  we 
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have  reached  are  far  helow  those  which  remain  to  he  scaled,  yet, 
looking  hackwards,  we  must  rejoice  to  see  that  we  have  fairly 
emerged  from  the  gloomy  vale  in  which  we  had  so  long  sojourned. 

The  thhrd  resolution  of  the  Odnference  of  1851  was,  "That  the 
adoption  of  a  somewhat  altered  and  extended  course  of  proceeding?, 
on  the  part  of  the  Oommittee  of  Privy  Council,  is  earnestly  to  be 
desired  tor  those  children  who  have  not  yet  made  themselves  amen- 
able to  the  law,  but  who,  by  reason  of  the  vice,  neglect,  or  extreme 
porertv  of  their  parents,  are  not  admitted  into  the  existing  Day 
Schools."  The  Lords  of  the  Council,  however,  were  not  prepared 
to  act  on  this  suggestion,  which  furnished  another  reason  for  con- 
centrating efforts  upon  improving  the  treatment  of  young  offenders. 

But  now  the  views  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  have 
changed.  The  training  which  the  public  mind  has  undergone 
during  the  last  four  years  and  a  half  has  not  been  thrown  away  on 
their. Lordships,  whose  recent  Minute  is  a  precious  testimonial  to  the 
value  of  the  mental  discipline  to  which,  in  common  with  their  hum- 
bler fellow-mortals,  these  high  personages  have  been  subjected. 

From  the  Provincial  Conference  of  the  National  Itefor- 
matory  LTnion^  to  be  held  on  20th^  22d,  and  29d  of  this  month 
(August,)  at  Bristoli  much  valuable  information  will  be 
obtained.  We  know  that  all  exertions  are  being  made  to 
render  it  worthy  the  Union  which  is  national  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  and  which  numbers^  amongst  its  members,  men  and 
women  of  all  religions.  We  shall,  if  possible,  insert  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Conference  in  an  Appendix  to  our  present 
Record. 

Since  the  issuing  our  Becord  for  June^  the  First  Report  from 
the  Select  (committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Transporta- 
tion has  appeared.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  Col.  Jebb's 
evidence  on  the  results  of  the  Ticket-of-Leave  System  : — 

The  number  of  convicts  who  had  received  orders  of  license  be- 
tween the  passing  of  the  Act  and  the  1 1th  of  March  in  the  present 
year  was  shown  by  a  Parliamentary  return  to  be  5,049,  of  whom 
4,303  were  released  from  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain,  435  from 
Bermuda  and  Gibralter,  and  311  (juveniles)  from  Parkhurst.  Of 
the  whole,  447  were  charged  with  subsequent  offences,  and  404  were 
convicted,  230  being  returned  to  prison  under  sentences  which  did 
not  require  their  licenses  to  be  revoked.  The  licenses  of  173  were 
revoked.  The  nnmbei  of  convicts  whose  licenses  were  refused  or 
withheld  for  misconduct  was  564.  The  latter  item,  the  witness 
explained,  merely  indicated  the  number  who,  by  some  act  or  acts  of 
misconduct,  had,  during  their  three  or  four  years*  confinement, 
forfeited  a  month  or  months,  which  delayed  the  period  when  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  eligible  for  release.  The  number  of 
convictions  (404)  was  about  eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
released  ;  and  that,  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years  and  five 
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98;  Dorsetshire,  28;  Durham,  42;  i^.  .  ,  Gloooesterdire, 
.64;  Hampshire,  130;  Herefordshire,  22 ;  Hertfordshire,  44 ; 
Huntingdonshire*  12;  Kent,  102  ;  Lancashire,  557 ;  LeicesterAire, 
53  ;  Lincolnshire,  65  ;  Middlesex,  926  ;  Northumberland,  65 ; 
Nottinghamshire,  55 ;  Norfolk,  73 ;  Northamptonshire,  42 ;  Oxford- 
shire, 42  ;  Rutlandshire,  4  ;  Shropshire,  31 ;  Somersetshire,  211 ; 
Staffordshire,  146 ;  Suffolk,  63;  Surrey,  104 ;  Sussex,  88 ;  Warwick. 
shire,  198;  Westmoreland,  9;  Wiltshire  52  ;  Worcestershire,  66 ; 
Yorkshire,  311 ;  Wales,  96  ;  making  altogether  4,104.— The  popal*- 
tion  of  these  different  counties  is  taken  from  the  census  returns; 
and  the  proportion  of  ticket-oMeavemento  10,000  of  the  inhahitaaU 
would  be  as  follows:— 1  per  10,000  in  Bedfordshire,  Bi-JOthsia 
Berkshire,  1  6-lOths  in  Buckinghamshire,  2  9-lOthsia  Cambridge- 
shire, 1  5-IOths  in  Cheshire,  O-lOths  in  Cornwall,  5-lOtbsin  Camber- 
land,  I  2.l0ths  in  Derbyshire,  1  7-lOths  in  Devonshire^  I  j.IOchsin 
Dorsetshire,  1  |.700th  in  Durham.  1  O-lOths  in  Essex,  14.l0thiin 
Gloucestershire,  3  2.10th8  in  Hampshire,  1  9-10thsinH«refordto 
2  6-lOths  in  Hertfordshire,  1  O-lOths  in  Huntingdonshire,  1 6.1(Hh» 
in  Kent,  2  7-lOths  in  Lancashire,  2  3.10ths  in  Leicestershire,  1 6-lOtbs 
in  Lincolnshire,  4  9-10th8  in  Middlesex,  2  l-lOth  in  NortbiiisbefM 
2  in  Nottinghamshire,  1  7-lOthstn  Norfolk,  2  in  Northamptonshire, 
2  4.10ths  in  Oxfordi.hire,  1  7-IOths  in  Rutlandshire,  IS-lOthsm 
Shropshire,  4  7-lOths  in  Somersetshire,  2  4-lOtht  in  BUffbrMin^l 
9-lOths  in  Suffolk,  1  5.10ths  in  Surrey,  1  l-10thinSu8sex,42.iaiM 
in  Warwickshire,  1  5- lOths  in  Westmoreland,  2  4.10th8  in  Wiltshire, 
2  3.10ths  in  Worcestershire,  1  8-lOths  in  Yorkshire,  andda-lOOlM 
in  Wales. 
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NATIONAL  REFORMATORY  UNION. 

The  first  provincial  Conference  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Bris- 
tol on  the  2S0th,  5ist,  and  22nd  of  August.  The  unpropitious  state 
of  the  weather  was  somewhat  damping  to  the  ardour  of  those  who 
had  laboured  in  the  **  getting  up"  of  the  conferences ;  but  ever  jr  one 
was  put  into  good  spirits  by  the  excellent  audiences  which  on  every 
occasion  encouraged  the  friends  of  the  movement  by  their  presence, 
and  cheered  the  speakers  by  their  attention  and  applause.  We  could 
not  help  regarding  these  vast  and  overflowing  assemblages  as  a  Ktri- 
king  evidence  of  the  deep  interest  which  the  Reformatory  movement 
is  at  present  exciting  through  the  country  ;  nor  could  we,  as  humble 
labourers  in  the  great  cause,  refrain  from  reflecting,  with  unmingled 
satisfaction,  upon  the  vast  amount  of  good  which  cannot  fail  to  result 
from  so  varied  and  valuable  a  mass  of  information,  collected  together 
at  a  centre  like  Bristol,  and  thence  spread  abroad  by  the  new^ipaper 
and  periodical  press  through  the  country. 

The  7\W«>  Morning  Advertiser,  Daify  N'ews,  and  Morning  Herald 
sent  down  picked  reporters,  who  daily  furnished  sketches  of  everything 
that  took  place. 

INAnaUBAI.    MEETING. 

The  Inaugural  Meeting  was  held  Aug.  20,  at  d  o'clock,  in  the 
Merchants*  Uall,  King^street,  Bristol.  The  attendance  was  very 
numerous,  and,  although  the  weather  was  exceedingly  unfavourable, 
a  large  number  of  ladies  were  present  upon  the  occasion. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley,  who  was 
supported  by,  amongst  others,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.  P.,  Right  Hon. 
John  Pakinglon,  Bart,  M.  P.,  Mr.  W.  Miles,  M.  P.,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Adderley,  M.  P.,  Mr.  J.  Vining,  the 
Mayor  of  Bristol,  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  the  Rev.  Canon  Girdlestone,  Rev,  Dr. 
English,  Rev.  W.  Osborne,  Rev.  W.  Tyler,  of  Spitalfields,  Rev. 
Sidney  Turner,  H.  M  Inspector  of  Schools,  Mr  James  Hassell, 
Master  of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers,  Mr.  Barwicke  Baker, 
of  Hard  wick,  Mr.  Jellinger  Symons,  Messrs.  Sanford,  Wheatley,  Q. 
W.  Hastings,  W.  Morgan,  Qibbon,  Bowyer,  Lee  Thornton,  W. 
Naish,  T.  P.  Jose,  R.  Leonard*  C.  J.  Thomas,  Col.  Pinney,  Col. 
Burrowes,  &c. 

The  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor,  J.  Vining,  Esq. ,  said — Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  have  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  the  noble  Lord  in  the  chair, theRight  Hon.Lord  Stanley. 
His  lordship's  object  in  visiting  us  on  this  occasion,  is  to  explain  to 
vou  a  system  of  National  Reformatory  Union,  which  having  been  begun 
m  Bristol,  will,  we  trust,  be  extended  throughout  the  country.  That 
his  lordship  and  those  associated  with  him,  should  have  Ihought  fit 
to  visit  Bristol,  I  take  to  be  a  high  compliment.  I  gather  from  it 
that  his  lordship  is  aware  that  the  ground  has  already  been  here 
broken,  that  we  have  Establishments  existing  here,  and  that  though 
struggling  under  some  difficulties,  they  yet  show  the  practicable  re- 
sults of  such  a  movement.  I  trust  also  that  his  lordship  is  aware  that 
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we  are  preeminent  for  our  charitable  Establishmenta — (hear,  bear). 
It  is  not  many  months  since  we  were  honored  by  a  Tisit  from  my  Lord 
Granville,  upon  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  a  Trade  School— our 
late  respected  Diocesan  also  established  a  Cathedral  training  and  a 
middle  school,  and  besides  those  we  have  also  those  splendid  charitalde 
endowments  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Whitson,  Uarr,  and  Cobtoo. 
I  consider  that  we  are  pre-eminently  entitled  to  the  attention  of  his 
Lordship  and  the  gentlemen  combined  with  him.  I  tro3t  that  the 
ffround  now  broken  will  receive  the  good  seed>  and  that  we  may  date 
frotti  their  efforts  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  great  nadooal 
social  improvement 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  then  proceeded  to  address  the  assem- 
blage as  fbllows  :-* 

Ladies  and  genvleroen, — I  will  not  detain  yon  with  any  prefab  to 
the  remarks  wnich  it  will  be  my  duty  to  make,  nor  apologise  f€fr  the 
inevitable  length  to  which  they  may  extend.  The  subject  of  refor- 
matories  is  to  you  deeply  interesting ;  vour  presence  in  this  room 
proves  that.  The  subject  is  beset  with  dimcultiesy  else  whj  the 
controversies^  the  debates,  the  writing  and  speaking  that  has  taken 
place  concerning  it  during  the  last  five  years  ?  The  mbject  is  one 
on  which  action,  and  prompt  action,  is  needed,  otherwise  it  would 
hardly,  in  this  practical  country  and  age.  occupy  the  most  intelligent 
minds,  and  lead  to  the  most  strenuous  exertions.  The  legislature 
has  taken  up,  as  regards  the  reformatory  movement,  a  peculiar, 
though  I  think  a  wise,  position.  It  assists  the  founders  of  schools ; 
it  gives  them  legal  powers ;  it  makes  use  of  their  agency ;  but  it  does 
not  supersede  their  efforts.  The  law  under  which  we  act  takes  for 
granted  the  existence  of  so  much  public  spirit  in  the  commonity  as 
that  individuals  may  be  led  to  initiate  a  movement  which  in  other 
countries  would  fall  within  the  especial  province  of  the  executive. 
It  is  our  duty  and  our  purpose  to-day  to  show  that  the  confidence  of 
Parliament  is  not  misplacea ;  that  those  who  frame  the  laws  and  those 
who  administer  them«  have  not  reckoned  in  too  sanguine  a  spirit  on 
the  philanthropy  and  the  patriotism  of  English  citizens.  I  propose, 
so  far  as  time  allows,  to  lay  before  yon  an  outline  sketch  of  this  vast 
subject :  wishing  to  be  accurate,  I  have  set  down  on  paper  the  sub- 
stance of  the  facts  and  arguments  which  I  shall  use  ;  and  holding  it 
a  deception  to  speak  in  public,  on  a  question  which  one  has  not  studied, 
I  can  assure  you,  however  small  the  results  may  be,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  pamphlet,  a  debate,  or  a  printed  report  of  the  last  few  jears, 
bearing  on  the  subject,  from  which  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  glean 
something  in  the  shape  either  of  information  or  advice. 

Now,  m  the  first  place,  in  order  to  know  clearly  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil  for  which  we  have  to  provide  a  remedy,  let  us  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  actual  and  relative  amount,  in  this  country,  of  adult 
and  juvenile  crime.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  this  can  be  done  in  a 
very  exact  manner.  Prison  returns  can  draw  no  distinction,  though 
morally  the  distinction  is  a  very  wide  one,  between  trivial  breaches 
of  law,  compatible  with  innocence,  and  offences  which  are  of  a  nature 
to  indicate  habitual  crime.  Nor  is  the  shape  of  our  statistical  in- 
formation on  these  subjects  convenient.     The  difficulty  I  have  found 
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in  ascertaining,  even  imperfectly  as  I  may  have  done  it,  the  facts  re- 
quired supply  me,  if  it  were  needed,  with  a  fresh  reason  to  envy  and 
to  hold  ttp  for  imitation  the  complete,  uniform,  and  simple  mode  in 
which  the  judicial  statistics  of  France  are  compiled.  Nevertheless, 
such  matenaU  as  we  possess  we  may  use  ;  and  looking  to  the  19th 
report,  just  publiihedyof  the  prison  inspectors  of  England  and  Wales, 
which  suppfaes  us  with  the  returns  of  1653,  I  find  it  there  stated  that 
the  numbers,  *'  for  trial  or  tried  at  assises  or  sessions"  were  26,804  ; 
the  summary  convictions,  7.1«860;  making  a  total  of  those  who  have 
come  under  the  law  98,654 ;  or  in  round  numbers  about  100,000. 
Now  in  that  same  vear  there  were  of  juvenile  offenders,  that  is  under 
17  years,  tried  or  for  trial  2,105  ;  summarily  convicted  9,348 ;  total 
11^3;  we  have  then  ihe  proportion  of  juvenile  to  all  crime  for 
that  year,  fixed  at  11^  per  cent.,  and  the  figures  for  1852,  show  a 
^nerally  similar  result.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  statistics,  but  it 
IB  worth  notice,  and  proof  of  which  I  state  may  be  found  in  this  same 
report,  that  while  the  proportion  of  juvenile  crime,  that  is,  of  crime 
committed  under  the  age  of  17>  does  not  exceed  the  figure  I  have 
mentioned,  the  amount  committed  between  the  aee  of  17  and  20  is 
absolutely  enormovs,  forming,  for  those  4  years  or  life  alone,  nearly 
25  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This  fact  is  partially  corroborated  by  the 
eeneus  returns  of  1861,  where  of  all  the  prisoners  under  sentence  in 
Great  Britain  on  a  particular  day,  just  25  per  cent,  were  found  to 
he  under  20  years  of  age :  and  a  result  almost  identical  with  this  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Redgrave  from  theceuftusof  1841. 

It  ia  a  startling  fact  in  the  investigation  of  crime,  that  while  the 
number  of  persons  living  at  any  one  time,  between  the  age  of  15  and 
20,  formerly  onlv  one  tenth  of  the  entire  population  at  that  time, 
this  tenth  in  guilty  of  nearly  fourth  the  amount  of  detected  crime. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  prison  or  any  of  their  returns  can  give  us  an 
exact  idea  of  the  number  of  those  with  whom  the  reformatory  move- 
ment may  have  to  deal.  There  are  lads  who  break  the  law  and  get 
punished  who  are  vet  in  no  sense  habitual  offenders ;  there  is  perhaps 
still  ag^od  deal  of  undetected  crime  in  counties  where  no  efficient 
police  exists,  and  no  statement  of  the  numbers  annually  imprisoned 
can  help  us,  except  in  the  roughest  wav,  to  estimate  the  number  of 
those  who  may  be  at  large.  This  only  we  know,  that  more  than 
1 1,000  children,  a  large  majority  to  pass  annually  through  the  hands 
of  justice,  with  how  little  reformatorv  effects  in  general,  to  a  laree 
proportion  of  recommittals  nearly  4,000  out  of  11,000  show  plainly 
enough. 

I  can  hardier  imagine  anything  more  vitally  important  for  us  in 
carrying  on  this  reformatory  movement,  to  ascertain  then  the  scale, 
on  whidi  we  shaU  have  to  conduct  our  operations.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  whole  subject  on  which  so  little  light  can  be 
thrown.  We  are  now  working  very  much  in  the  dark,  we  have  lit- 
tle experience  to  appeal  to,  all  estimates  as  to  numbers  have  hitherto 
been  mere  guesses  and  they  differ.  I  speak  with  some  hesitation 
when  I  0ay  that,  when  the  reformatory  comes  widely  into  operation, 
you  will  not  be  sufiiciently  prepared  to  meet  all  contingencies  unIe^b 
)ou  reckon  on  a  yearly  influx  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  boys.     The 
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term  of  detention  being  at  the  estimate  5  years,  yon  might  accordir^ 
to  that  have  15,000  in  process  of  reclamation.      When  I  re6ect  thait 
the  cost  per  bead  to  the  state  is  only  £13  yearly,  and  that  from  this 
must  be  deducted  the  sums  recovered  from  parents,  there  appears  to 
me  to  be  no  danger  of  burdening  the  finances  with  a  demand  dis. 
proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  object  in  view.       When  we 
speak  of  the  possible  cost  of  reformatories,  it  is  well  to  think  of  the 
certain  cost  of  crime.     We  are  apt  to  think  only  of  the  taxes  whidi 
we  pay  to  government,  and  forget  those  we  pay  to  those  whom  it  is 
the  object  of  the  government  to  put  down.     I  quote  it  naleat  quantum 
that  a  committee  appointed  by  the  authorities  of  Liverpool  to  inves- 
tigate losses  cansed  by  then,  placed  those  losses  at  the  sum  of 
£700,000.      Mr.  Clay,  of  Preston,  has  assumed  the  average  iocomt 
of  a  successful  thief  at  £100,  and  in  the  case  of  prisoners  whose  his- 
tory he  investigated,  he  found  that,  besides  the  loss  which  their  de- 
predations might  have  caused>  the  average  cost  of  their  apprehensioD, 
maintenance,  prosecution,  and  punishment  was  £62  a  piece.       Simi- 
larly Mr.  Rushton,  writing  in  1842,  to  the  corporation  of  Liverpool, 
referred  to  the  case  of  14  prisoners,  whom  he  estimated  as  having 
caused  a  dead  loss  to  the  community  of  between  £2000  and  £9000. 
We  have  heard  of  gaols  costing  between  £150  or  £200  per  cell ;  there 
are  some  which  have  far  exceeded  this  estimate.      We  know  how 
little  productive  prison  labour  can  be  made,  and  on  estimating  the 
injury  produced  by  crime,  we  must  take  into  account  the  annoyance, 
the  fear,  and  the  trouble  caused,  which  generally  far  exceed  m  im- 
portance to  the  sufferer  the  pecuniary  loss  itself.       Financiers  have 
an  axiom,  that  a  little  uncertainty  in  a  tax  is  worse  than  a  great 
deal  of  irregularity  ;  now  obviously  no  tax  is  so  uncertain,  both  in 
amount  and  time  of  collection,  nor  is  so  vexatious  as  r^ards  the 
manner  of  collecting,  as  that  which  falls  upon  us  in  the  shape  of  loss 
by  robbery.     I  just  name  these  facts  in  passing,  as  an  answer  to 
those  who,  not  here  but  elsewhere,  might  be  inclined  to  talk  aboot 
the  expense  of  criminal  reform. 

Passing  from  the  question  of  numbers,  let  us  consider  whether 
there  exists  any  chance  of  juvenile  crime  decreasing  through  oth«r 
agencies  than  ours.  We  all  know — we  have  heard  them  ag«n  and 
again — what  are  the  principal  causes  of  adult  crime.  Early  igno- 
rance, vicious  associations,  habitual  intemperance  (the  most  power- 
ful demoralizing  agent  of  all),  and  imperfections  in  police  arrange- 
ments, whereby  the  example  is  held  out  of  offences  committed  withoat 
detection.  Poverty  and  distress  are  also  operating  influences,  but 
to  what  extent  they  operate  is  a  question  much  disputed.  The  spe- 
cific agencies  at  work  in  creating  juvenile  criminality  have  been  ana- 
lyzed with  great  minuteness  by  Mr.  Clay,  of  Preston,  than  whom  oo 
man  is  better  known  in  connexion  with  reformatory  movements. 
He  found  that  in  ^5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  investigated  by  him,  the 
fault  of  the  children  lay  uuEuistakeably  at  the  door  of  the  parents. 
In  57  per  cent,  of  those  cases  there  had  been  habitual  drunkenness, 
often  accompanied  by  brutality,  on  the  part  of  the  father ;  in  the 
remaining  18  per  cent,  habitual  indifference  and  neglect.  That  is  to 
say,  in  three  cases  out  of  every  four  of  juvenile  delinquency  which 
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came  before  him,  the  prisoner  had  had  hardly  a  chance  of  becoming 
anything  but  what  he  was.  Mr.  Clay's  operation  is  corroborated  by 
another,  which  I  extract  from  an  able  and  useful  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Adshead.  He  states  that  from  an  inquiry  made  into  the  cases  of 
100  criminal  children  at  Manchester  in  1840,  the  following  results 
were  elicited : 

Born  of  dishonest  parents      60 

Parents  profligate,  but  not  of  the  criminal  class     ...     30 
Parents  honest  and  industrious         ... 10 

100 
An  inquiry  tends  to  show  that  in  crime,  as  in  pauperism,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  become  hereditary  ;  and  the  effect  of  neglect  in  develop- 
ing crime  is  demonstrated  by  the  large  proportion  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren in  gaols.  It  seems  that  unless  we  could  deal  with  tbe  parents, 
we  cannot  prevent  the  corrupting  process  from  going  on  ;  we  cannot 
hinder  children  being  driven  out  of  miserable  houses  to  seek  a  living 
by  plunder  in  the  streets.  Now  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  to 
deal  directly  with  the  parent  is  impossible  ;  he  is  out  of  our  reach  ; 
he  is  beyond  our  control ;  he  is  proof  against  such  influences  as  we 
can  bring  to  bear.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  work  of  demorali- 
zation must  and  will  go  on.  Indirectly  no  doubt  we  may  operate 
upon  that  class  from  which  the  parents  of  the  criminal  population 
are  usually  taken.  But  we  can  hope  to  operate  upon  it  only  by 
means  of  measures  and  movements  continued  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  needing  time  for  their  results  to  appear  ;  by  means  of 
better  schooling,  of  temperance  societies,  of  places  ut'  rational 
amusement  substituted  for  the  beer-house  ;  of  cheap  literature,  of 
every  encouragement  which  society  can  offer  to  industry  and  fore- 
thought.  Meantime  the  children  are  being  misled,  convictions, 
imprisonments,  recommittals  continue.  The  more  I  look  into  the 
subject,  the  more  fully  assured  I  feel,  that,  for  both  the  present  and 
future  diminution  of  crime,  the  only  direct  and  immediate  agency 
that  can  be  employed,  I  do  not  say  the  best,  but  virtually  the  only 
one — consists  in  the  detection,  the  training,  and  the  giving  honest 
employment  to  criminal  children ;  whom  the  neglect  of  such  means 
will  render  offenders  for  life.  There  are  other  agencies  which,  in 
the  long  run,  may,  and  I  hope  will,  affect  powerfully  the  less  wealthy 
classes  of  society  :  but  these  agencies  are  indirect  only,  and  do  not 
meet  the  necessity  which  is  upon  us  of  immediate  action.  Next  let 
us  consider  (and  I  assure  you  I  am  endeavouring  to  be  as  brief  as  is 
in  my  power),  what  is  the  past  history  and  present  state  of  this  re- 
formatory  movement.  I  am  afraid  we,  as  a  nation,  can  hardly  claim 
the  credit  of  having  been  foremost  to  discern  and  to  act  upon  the 
principle  which  this  Union  meets  to  promote.  It  is  true  that  in  1788 
the  Philanthropic  Society  of  London,  the  Society  now  familiarly 
known  to  us  by  the  name  of  its  school.  Bed  Hill,  was  set  on  foot  by^ 
private  means.  It  is  true  that  15  years  earlier  Howard  had  called 
attention  to  this  branch  of  prison  discipline.  It  is  true  that  in  1815 
the  Prison  Discipline  Society  was  established,  one  of  whose  chief 
objects  was  to  save  young  offenders  from  the  corruption  of  contact 
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tary  of  Staie — \>e  inspected  and  aamuUljf  reported  oo  as  ftaitaJbk, 
and  that  the  principal  of  the  school  certify  each  quarter  oq  dtt 
caadidate'8  conduct  and  character,  are  all  right  eooagk.  I  hope 
however,  that  by  inspectors  of  the  Schools  ve  are  to  aodcntand 
inspectors  of  Workhouse  Sc}k>o1s  ;  from  the  industrial  character  and 
domestic  arrangements  of  Reforroatorj  institutions,  these  are  eri- 
deotly  the  proper  and  really  qoaiiiied  iospector^*  to  judge  of  tlun 
and  report  upon  them.  But  on  closer  coosideradoo  of  the  three 
classes  from  which  the  candidate  teachers  are  to  be  drawn  and  to 
which  we  are  to  he  confined  for  the  enlistment  of  them,  my  satit- 
faction  is  mingled  with  some  disappointment.  Teachers  hoVfii^ 
certificates  of  merit  are  nut  likely  to  become  again  pupils  under 
instruction  for  such  situations  as  the  masterships  of  •iteformatory 
Schools,  very  few  of  which  are  worth  more  than  50L  per  ^tinam^ 
with  allowances  and  lodging,  and  which  include  nearlj  twice  as 
much  labour,  trial,  and  anxiety,  a^  the  ordinary  schools,  for  which 
such  men  are  already  qualified.  8till  less  likely  are  union  and 
workhouse  schoolmasters,  who  have  certificates  of  efficiencj,  to  do 
this.  One  would  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  wordiag 
here,  and  that  competency  is  rather  intended  than  efficieney.  The 
Union  school  teacher  is  likely  ^  priyri  to  be  the  most  fitted  for  the 
Reformatory,  as  he  has  some  experience  of  superintendence  and 
domestic  management,  the  schools  he  has  learnt  and  practised  in 
being  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  boar4ing  schools,  such  as  tJie  Re- 
formatory Institutions  also  are. 

But  there  are  four  classes  of  certificates — permission,  probation, 
competency,  and  efficiency;  each  class  containing  three  grades. 
Those  certified  for  efficiency  compose  the  kigheU  dass,  and  are  en- 
titled to  salaries  varyiog  from  4d/.  to  60^  per  annum,  with  rations 
and  lodgings. 

When  I  aay,  that  taicing  the  list  of  workhouse  schoolmasters  in 
1852'd,  only  forty^nine  out  of  850  were  certified  as  effideni,  that  one 
of  my  own  best  helpers,  holds  only  a  certificate  of  competeney,  that 
another  and  most  able  fellow. worker  holds  no  certificate  and 
has  never  been  registered  at  all,  and  that  the  best  men  for  the  work 
that  I  know  and  have  recommended  are  in  like  manner  uncertified* 
and  very  little  likely  to  submit  to  such  examinations  as  are  now  the 
fashion,  or  to  get  any  credit  in  them  if  they  did,  I  think  I  offer  pretty 
good  grounds  for  saying  that  the  conditions  as  to  the  scholastic  pre- 
paration and  fitness  of  the  candidates  have  been  placed  unnecessarily 
high,  and  are  likely  to  defeat  the  object  which  is  in  view«  As  to 
young  men  from  the  training  schools,  the  less  of  them  the  better. 
We  want  men  of  some  worldly  knowledge  and  experience,  with  »ome 
seriousness  and  gravity  of  disposition,  of  settled  character  and 
habitSy  not  boys  or  youths  scarcely  older  than  many  of  those  under 
their  charge,  and,  as  asnaliy  found  fiippant,  conceited,  and  impa- 
tient. 

It  will  certainly  be  advisable  that  the  candidate  for  instruction  and 
practice  in  the  Reformatory,  has  attained  a  fair  level  as  a  common 
teacher,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  place  the  mark  too 
high.     Teachers  of  very  moderate  attainments  in  everything  bt?yond 
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the  elements  of  pUin  education  are  ail  that  ia  required,  espeoiallv  a» 
their  twelvemontha'  training  in  the  Befonuatorj  will  give  them 
better  practice  and  development  «b  inntructors,  and  aUow  them  to 
increase  their  own  etores  of  general  and  uaeful  knowledge.  It  would 
be  better  that  those  who  apply  to  be  received  into  the  training 
school  should  be  specially  examined  previous  to  their  admission,  by 
the  inspector  who  inspects  the  schools,  aided  perhape  by  the  master 
or  principal  of  the  school  itself. 

This  seems  the  more  reasonable,  as  no  specific  conditions  are  laid 
down  in  regard  to  the  actual  masters  of  such  schools  (with  whom 
these  candidates  would  be  placed)  or  their  assistants,  as  in  faet  any 
person  may  be  received  and  prepared  and  so  introduced  into  the 
work  in  this  last  capacity  ;  the  only  drawback  baog,  that  the  school 
so  receiving  and  training  him  will  receive  only  15/.  or  80/.  per 
annum  towards  the  expenses  of  his  salary,  &Cm  instead  of  the  85/.. 
which  is  fixed  as  the  payment  on  behalf  of  those  admitted  specifically 
for  trainioff  under  these  new  regulations. 

I  hope  that  we  may  agree  to  represent  to  the  Committee  of  Council 
the  difficiiilties  we  feel  upon  this  matter,  and  that  we  m$j  succeed  'm 
obtaining  such  alterations  in  the  late  "  minute  "  as  may  allow  the 
Reformatory  cause  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  many  liberal  and 
judicious  arrangements  which  it  contemplates. 

The  thing  we  have  to  seek  for,  in  reference  to  the  train iag 
of  teachers  K>r  Reformatory  schools,  is  to  have  the  field  of  enlistment 
made  and  left  as  wide  and  general  as  possible.  We  want  to  induee 
recruits  to  enter,  not  to  deter  them,  nor  to  devise  fences  and  bar- 
riers to  keep  them  out,  or  to  narrow  the  ^ound  of  selection.  Let 
us  take  all  reasonable  means  to  secure  theur  soholaaiic  fitness  when 
we  have  brought  them  under  our  banner ;  but  the  first  thing  and  the 
great  thing,  is  to  get  the  right  men,  that  is,  the  able  and  earnest  and 
religious  men,  who  feel  for  the  desolate  and  outcast,  to  volunteer  into 
tbeserviee.  All  regulations  which  tend  to  hinder  and  discourage  men 
liKe  these  are  positively  mischievous. 

We  have  but  one  objection  to  this  paper,  and  that  ia,  Mr. 
Turner  does  not  admit,  and  acknowledge  as  he  should,  freely, 
and  openly,  his  great  debt  to  Demetz  and  Meltraj.  However, 
we  must  fully  admit  the  ability  and  importance  of  the 
paper,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  careful  consideration  of  all 
our  readers;  and  the  following  letter,  reprinted  from  TAe  Law 
Amendment  Journal^  of  July,  10th,  may  be  read  in  coujunction 
with  it : —  • 

TO    THE     EDITOR     OF     THE    LAW    AMENDMENT 
JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  attention  and  interest  the  valuable 
paper  by  Mr.  Sydney  Turner,  on  the  *•  Training  of  Teaehers  for 
Reformatory  Schools,"  published  in  your  journal  for  June  26,  and 
heartily  rejoice  that  this  most  important  question  has  at  length  oh- 
tained  such  able  advocacy.  His  practical  knowledge  of  what  a  Re- 
formatory agent  should  be,  gives  peculiar  weight  to  his  adriee  on 
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this  point ;  and  it  is  only  with  reference  to  the  method  to  he  adof^ted 
in  training  such  agents  that  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks.      The 
undertaking  is  one  of  much  difficulty  and  of  vaat  importanoe  ;  ancl 
any  error  in  the  course  pursued,  even  should  it  operate  only  to  retard 
the  supply  of  trained  teachers,  would  be  a  serious  evil.       Unfortu- 
nately,  we  are  almost  without  experience  on  this  subject  in  Ei^taad. 
Should  we  not,  then,  seek  it  where  it  may  be  found  ?      At  Mettray 
the  process  of  training  officers  has  been  carried  on  for  17  jeara  with 
the  most  successful  results.     Not  only  has  that  institution  been  amply 
supplied  from  its  Ecole  Preparatoire  with  efficient  officers,  bat  they 
have   been   sent  in  large  numbers  to  conduct  other  Refonnatory 
Schools,     Mr.  Turner,  although  in  one  passage  he  appears  to  anti- 
cipate the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools,  objects  to  a  sep  arate 
school  for  officers  been  attached  to  B^dhill,  or  any  similar  institudoD* 
The  question  then  arises,  Will  the  alternative  he  proposes  proFide  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers  ?     He  most  truly  says,  that  W  degrees 
only  will  the  candidate's  fitness   or  unfitness  for  his  profession  be 
ascertained.     This  implies  that  some  will  be  found  unsuitable  and 
must  be  dismissed,  or  will  depart  of  their  own  accord.     Many  do  so 
depart  from  the  Normal  School  at  Mettray,  finding  that  tbe  toil, 
anxiety,  and  self-denial  they  must  endure  as  Reformatory  School 
teachers  is  greater  than  they  can  bear ;  though  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  time  even  of  those  who  do  not  become  teachers  is 
lost  to  the  country  at  large,  for  they  have  received  mental  instruction 
and  undergone  a  moral  discipline  which  renders  them  valuable  mem- 
bers of  society,  whatever  be  the  position  they  may  occupy  in  after 
life.     Further,  if  we  are  to  train  Reformatory  teachers  to  be  as  per- 
fect as  human  means  can  make  them,  and  our  aim  should  be  no  tess^ 
we  must  have  men  who  are  devoted  to  the  occupation,  who  love  it 
heart  and  soul,  who  prefer  it  to  all  others.      But  before  they  c%n  be 
selected  from  the  candidates  who  may  very  honestly  beliere  they 
should  like  the  profession  until  they  have  had  experience  of  what 
that  profession  really  demands  of  them,  time  must  elapse,  thej  most 
study  the  Reformatory  School  under  every  aspect,  they  must  see 
the  dark  as  well  as  the  bright  side  of  the  enterprise ;  and  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  acquire  this   thorough   knowledge    of  the   vocation 
while  yet  young  enough  to  afford  to  abandon  it  and  turn  to  some 
more  congenial  pursuit    if  they  become  convinced  that  they  cannot 
satisfactorily  perform  its  duties;  otherwise  they  would  be  constrained 
to  abide  by  it  solely  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood. 

The  numbers,  then,  of  pupils  must  be  sufiSciently  large  to  allow  for 
many  failures  as  regards  the  immediate  object  of  their  training  ;  re- 
membering this,  and  considering  the  growing  Remand  throughout 
the  country  for  Reformatory  teachers,  I  do  not  think  that  any  sup- 
ply less  copious  than  a  large  Normal  School  might  afford,  will  meet 
the  necessities  of  tbe  case. 

Mr.  Turner  has  admirabl;|r  explained  how  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  training  should  be  practical — that  the  student  should  first  watch 
and  share  with  the  master  the  management  of  the  Reformatory 
School.  This  first  principle,  which  is  fully  acted  upon  at  Mettray, 
renders  it  of  course  necessary  that  the  Normal  School  should  be  at- 
tached to  a  Reformatory  institution.     At  present  there  are  very  few 
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fteformatories  in  England  of  sufficient  size  to  receive  such  an  addi- 
tion,  but  pupils  could  be  admitted  into  smaller  establishments  on  the 
plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Turner. 

A  strong  argument  in  favour  of  a  Normal  School  may  be  founded 
on  Mr.  Turner's  verv  just  remark  that  teachers  holding  certificates 
of  merit  are  not  likely  again  to  become  pupils  under  instruction  for 
Heformatory  School  masterships ;  and  however  earnest  his  desire 
nay  be,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  full  -grown  man  who  has  attained 
a  position  in  the  world  to  bring  to  the  task  the  pliability  of  opinion, 
the  submission  to  the  will  of  his  teacher,  and  the  conviction  of  the 
higher  capabilities  of  the  latter,  which  are  essential  to  his  successful 
training.  Moreover,  it  has  been  found  at  Mettray  that  the  students 
must  embrace  their  arduous  profession  while  yet  so  young  as  to  have 
formed  no  ties  in  the  world.  But  to  do  so  special  training  must 
commence  before  they  can  have  acouired  the  amount  of  instruction 
they  will  afterwards  need  ;  and  while  they  may  some  of  them  retain, 
notwithstanding  judicious  selection,  the  flippancy,  conceit,  and  im- 
patience, common  to  youth,  and  which  Mr.  Turner  so  justly  depre- 
cates in  a  Reformatory  School  teacher.  These  serious  evils  may  be 
obviated  by  the  Normal  School.  The  pupils  may  there  pursue 
every  necessarv  branch  of  information,  and,  by  spending  a  portion  of 
their  time  in  the  Reformatory  School,  meanwhile  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  their  future  duties,  acting  first  as  monitors  and  then  as 
assistant  teachers,  until  at  length  they  are  competent  to  become  mas- 
ters.* And  should  the  before-mentioned  objectionable  qualities  be 
exhibited  by  any  student,  ample  opportunity  would  exist  for  check- 
ing their  development,  and  for  so  regulating  the  employment  of  the 
youth  in  the  Reformatory  School  as  to  prevent  their  producing 
mischief. 

In  order  to  render  available  for  pupils  in  the  Normal  School  the 
aid  proffered  by  the  recent  minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
some  modification  of  the  conditions  of  the  latter  would  be  necessary ; 
but  the  very  earnest  desire  manifested  on  the  part  of  Government  to 
promote  the  Reformatory  cause  may  surely  authorise  the  hope  that 
this  would  not  be  found  an  insuperable  difficulty. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c., 
A  Member  of  the  Nationai.  Reformatory  Union. 

We  most  earnestly  recommend  this  letter,  Mr.  Turner's  pa- 
per, and  that  of  Mr.  Bengough,  with  which  we  commenced  this 
JifCORD,  to  all  who  are,  or  who  purpose  to  become,  Managers 
of  Eeformatory  Schools, 

At  page  XX vi  of  this  Record,  we  inserted  the  Minute  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  dated,  June  2iid, 
lh56.     The  following  article,   bearing  upon  these  minutes, 

•  For  an  exposition,  by  M.  Demetz,  of  this  portion  of  the  system, 
pursued  at  Mtttray,  see  Law  Amendment  Journal,  for  June  5,  1856. 
See  also  Irish  Quartkrlt  Hkview,  No  22,  June,  1856,  Record,  pages 
Ixv.  to  Ixlx. — Ei>. 
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extracted  from  TAe  Midland  Counties  Herald^  shew  the  im- 
portance of  the  new  regulations,  and  encourage  all  advocates 
of  the  Eeformatory  system  to  believe  that  many  of  their  mow 
forlorn  hopes  will,  with  time  and  jndicions  maDageoient, 
become  accepted  realities  :— 

REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS :    MINUTB  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION. 

The  promoters  of  establishments  for  JnveDile  BeromiAtioD  ksre 
not  unfrequentlj  been  censured  by  those  whose  knowledge  on  the 
subject  is  neither  very  extensive  nor  very  accurate,  for  waitrag  until 
the  mischief  is  done-^hat  is,  until  the  youth  has  actually  been  coa< 
victed  of  crime — before  means  are  taken  to  train  him  in  the  palhi 
of  honesty.  Whoever  has  considered  the  question  thorouehly  will 
entertain  no  doubt  on  two  matters  of  importance.  First,  thai 
however  perfect  our  preventive  sjstem  maj  be  made,  there  will 
always  be  a  sufficient  number  of  youths  falling  into  evil  courses  to 
render  Reformatories  necessary  and  permanent  institutioos ;  and, 
secondly,  that  whoever  thinks  be  is  better  employed  in  domg  a 
little  himself  than  in  criticising  with  folded  hands  the  exertions  of 
others,  will  find,  on  experiment,  that  in  a  great  and  complicated 
undertaking,  in  which  the  co-operation  of  many  b  required,  he 
must  con;»ent  to  begin  at  the  point  where  he  can  find  co^perators. 

A  few  years  ago,  public  feeling  was  shocked  with  the  spectacle  of 
verj  young  persons,  who  had  no  instruction,  or  worse  than  none, 
being  treated  as  altogether  accountable  for  their  actions,  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  process  of  retributory  punishment,  which  ended  in 
making  them  confirmed  oriminals,  and  enrolling  them  in  the  cla»s 
which  engaees  in  the  pursuit  of  crime  as  its  means  of  subsi5teDce. 
In  joining*  heart,  and  hand,  with  those  whose  sympathies  had  been 
thus  awakened,  they  foresaw  that  public  attention,  when  once 
directed  to  any  one  part  of  the  great  subject,  would  not  long  be 
restricted  to  a  mere  sectional  view,  but  would  expand,  until  in  the 
end  it  would  reach  the  farthest  limits  of  the  enterprise. 

The  origin  of  the  very  gratifying  interest  m  preventive  and 
reformatory  measures  with  regard  to  our  juvenile  population,  which 
has  now  diffused  itself  throughout  the  whole  country — or,  if  not  the 
origin,  at  all  events  that  great  impetus  to  the  movement  which  has 
struck  the  most  unobservant  with  surprise — is,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  to  be  attributed  to  the  Birmingiiam 
Conference  of  1851.  At  that  meeting  a  complete  system  of  Pk^ 
ventive  and  Reformatory  Schools  was  sketched  out ;  but  puUic 
opinion  running  very  strongly  in  favour  of  taking  action,  as  our 
American  friends  call  it,  in  relief  of  young  persons  brou^t  before 
Criminal  Courts,  it  was  thought  wise,  and  todeed  essential,  to 
confine  the  labours  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  into  effect 
the  principles  which  the  Conference  had  sanctioned  to  the  acconw 
plishment  of  that  particular  object.  How  much  has  now  been  done, 
both  in  ths  Legislature  and  out  of  doors,  to  advance  the  cause  is 
well  known  to  our  readers  ;  and  if,  looking  forwards,  the  heights  we 
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have  reached  are  fer  below  those  which  remain  to  be  scaled,  yet, 
looking  backwards,  we  mnst  rejoice  to  see  that  we  have  fairly 
emerged  from  the  gloomy  vale  in  which  we  had  so  long  sojourned. 

The  thhrd  resolution  of  the  Otiuference  of  1851  was,  "  That  the 
adoption  of  a  somewhat  altered  and  extended  course  of  proceeding, 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  is  earnestly  to  be 
desired  lor  those  children  who  have  not  vet  made  themselves  amen- 
able to  the  law,  but  who,  by  reason  of  the  vice,  neglect,  or  extreme 
poverty  of  their  parents,  are  not  admitted  into  the  existing  Day 
Schools.**  The  Lords  of  the  Council,  however,  were  not  prepared 
to  act  on  this  suggestion,  which  furnished  another  reason  for  con- 
centrating  efforts  upon  improving  the  treatment  of  young  offenders. 

But  now  the  views  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  have 
changed.  The  training  which  the  public  mind  has  undergone 
during  the  last  four  years  and  a  half  has  not  been  thrown  away  on 
their.Lordships,  whose  recent  Minute  is  a  precious  testimonial  to  the 
value  of  the  mental  discipline  to  which,  in  common  with  their  hum- 
bler fellow-mortals,  these  high  personages  have  been  subjected. 

From  the  Provincial  Conference  of  the  National  liefor- 
matory  Union,  to  be  held  on  20th,  £2d,  and  23d  of  this  month 
^August,)  at  Bristol,  mach  valuable  information  will  be 
obtamed.  We  know  that  all  exertions  are  being  made  to 
render  it  worthy  the  Union  which  is  national  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  and  which  numbers,  amongst  its  members,  men  and 
women  of  all  religions.  We  shall,  if  possible,  insert  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Conference  in  an  Appendix  to  our  present 
Record. 

Since  the  issuing  our  Record  for  June,  the  First  Report  from 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Transporta- 
tion has  appeared.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  Col.  Jebb's 
evidence  on  the  results  of  the  Ticket-of-Leave  System  : — 

The  number  of  convicts  who  had  received  orders  of  license  be- 
tween the  passing  of  the  Act  and  the  11th  of  March  in  the  present 
year  was  shown  by  a  Parliamentary  return  to  be  5,049,  of  whom 
4,303  were  released  from  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain,  435  from 
Bermuda  and  Oibralter,  and  311  (juveniles)  from  Parkhurst.  Of 
the  whole,  447  were  charged  with  subsequent  offences,  and  404  were 
convicted,  230  being  returned  to  prison  under  sentences  which  did 
not  require  their  licenses  to  be  revoked.  The  licenses  of  173  were 
revoked.  The  number  of  convicts  whose  licenses  were  refused  or 
withheld  for  misconduct  was  554.  The  latter  item,  the  witness 
explained,  merely  indicated  the  number  who,  by  some  act  or  acts  of 
misconduct,  had,  during  their  three  or  four  years*  confinement, 
forfeited  a  month  or  months,  which  delayed  the  period  when  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  eligible  for  release.  The  number  of 
convictions  (404)  was  about  eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
released  ;  and  that,  extending  over  a  period  uf  two  years  and  five 
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64;  Hampshire,  130;  Herefordshire,  22 ;  Hertfordshire,  44 ; 
Huntingdonshire,  12;  Kent,  102  ;  Lancashire,  567;  Leicestershire, 
63  ;  Lmcolnshire,  66 ;  Middlesex,  926  ;  Northumberland,  65 ; 
Nottinghamshire,  66 ;  Norfolk,  73 ;  Northamptonshire,  42 ;  Oxford- 
shire,  42  ;  Rutlandshire,  4;  Shropshire,  31;  Somersetshire,  211; 
SUffbrdshire,  146  ;  Suffolk,  63;  Surrey,  104 ;  Sussex,  38;  Wanriek- 
shire,  198;  Westmoreland,  9;  Wiltshire  62  ;  Worcestershire,  66 ; 
Yorkshire,  311  ;  Wales,  96  ;  making  altogether  4, 104 — Thepopols- 
tion  of  these  different  counties  is  taken  from  the  censns  retonu ; 
and  the  proportion  of  ticket-of-leavemento  10,000  of  the  inhsbitsots 
would  be  as  follows:— 1  per  10,000  in  Bedfordshire,  S4-I0tbu 
Berkshire,  1  6.10ths  in  Buckinghamshire,  2  O-lOths  in  Cambridge* 
shire,  1  6.]0ths  in  Cheshire,  6-lOths  in  Cornwall,  6-lOthsiii  Cumber- 
land, I  2.10ths  in  Derbyshire,  1  7-lOths  in  Devonshire^  1  d-lOtbiisi 
Dorsetshire,  I  1 -700th  in  Durham.  1  9-10th8  in  Essex,  I  4.10thiio 
Gloucestershire,  3  2.10th8  in  Hampshire,  1  O-lOths  in  Herefordshire, 
2  6.10ths  in  Hertfordshire,  1  O-lOths  in  Huntingdonshire,  i  6-IOths 
in  Kent,  2  7-lOths  in  Lancashire,  2  3.10ths in  Leicestershire,! 6-lOtlu 
in  Lincolnshire,  4  9.10ths  in  Middlesex,  2  l-lOth  in  Northumberlsiid 
2  in  Nottinghamshire,  1  7-10th8in  Norfolk,  2  in  NorthamptODshire, 
2  4.10ths  in  Oxfordi^hire,  1  7-lOthR  in  Rutlandshire,  1  3-i0th8  in 
ShroDbhire,  4  7-lOths  in  Somersetshire,  2  4-10th8  in  StMifordshire,  I 
9.1Uths  in  Suffolk.  1  6.10ths  in  Surrey,  1  l.IOthinSus8ex.42.10tlu 
in  Warwickshire,  1  6.10thsin  Westmoreland,  24-1  Oths  in  Wiltshire, 
2  3-10th8  in  Worcestershire,  1  8-10th8  in  Yorkshire,  andd2.100thi 
in  Wales. 
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NATIONAL  REFORMATORY  UNION. 

The  first  provincial  Conference  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Bris- 
tol on  the  20th4  5ist,  and  22nd  of  August.  The  unpropitious  state 
of  the  weather  was  somewhat  damping  to  the  ardour  of  those  who 
had  laboured  in  the  '*  getting  up"  of  the  conferences  ;  but  ever  j  one 
was  put  into  good  spirits  by  the  excellent  audiences  which  on  every 
occasion  encouraged  the  friends  of  the  movement  by  their  presence, 
and  cheered  the  speakers  by  their  attention  and  applause.  We  could 
mot  help  regarding  these  vast  and  overflowing  assemblages  as  a  stri- 
king evidence  of  tne  deep  interest  which  the  Reformatory  movement 
is  at  present  exciting  through  the  country  ;  nor  could  we,  as  humble 
labourers  in  the  great  cause,  refrain  from  reflecting,  with  unmingled 
satisfaction,  upon  the  vast  amount  of  good  which  cannot  fail  to  result 
from  so  varied  and  valuable  a  mass  of  infonnation,  collected  together 
at  a  centre  like  Bristol,  and  thence  spread  abroad  by  the  newspaper 
and  periodical  press  through  the  country. 

The  Time$i  morning  Advertisart  Daily  News,  and  Morning  Herald 
sent  down  picked  reporters,  who  daily  furnished  sketches  of  everything 
that  took  place. 

INADQDaAL    MBETIMO. 

The  Inaugural  Meeting  was  held  Aug.  20,  at  3  o'clock,  in  the 
Merchants*  tiall,  King^street,  Bristol.  The  attendance  was  very 
numerous,  and,  although  the  weather  was  exceedingly  unfavourable, 
a  large  number  of  ladies  were  present  upon  the  occasion. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley,  who  was 
supported  by,  amongst  others.  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.  P.,  Right  Hon. 
John  PakinKlon,  Bart,  M.  P.,  Mr.  W.  Miles,  M.  P.,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Adderley,  M.  P.,  Mr.  J.  Vininff,  the 
Mayor  of  Bristol,  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  the  Rev.  Canon  Girdlestone,  Rev.  Dr. 
English,  Rev.  W.  Osborne,  Rev.  W.  Tyler,  of  Spitalfields,  Rev. 
Sidney  Turner,  H.  M  Inspector  of  Schools,  Mr  James  Hassell, 
Master  of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers,  Mr.  Barwicke  Baker, 
of  Hard  wick,  Mr.  Jellinger  Symons,  Messrs.  Sanford,  Wheatley,  G. 
W.  Hastings,  W.  Morgan,  Gibbon,  Bowyer,  Lee  Thornton,  W. 
Naish,  T.  P.  Jose,  R.  Leonard,  C.  J.  Thomas,  Col.  Pinney,  Col. 
Burrowes,  &c. 

The  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor,  J.  Vining,  Esq. ,  said — Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  my  plea&ing  duty  to  have  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  the  noble  Lord  in  the  chair,theRight  Hon.Lord  Stanley. 
His  lordship's  object  in  visiting  us  on  this  occasion,  is  to  explain  to 
^ou  a  system  of  National  Reformatory  Union,  which  having  been  begun 
m  Bristol,  will,  we  trust,  be  extended  throughout  the  country.  That 
'  his  lordship  and  those  associated  with  him,  should  have  Ihonght  fit 
to  visit  Bristol,  I  take  to  be  a  high  compliment.  I  gather  from  it 
that  his  lordship  is  aware  that  tne  ground  has  already  been  here 
broken,  that  we  have  Establishments  existing  here,  and  that  though 
struggling  under  some  difficulties,  they  yet  show  the  practicable  re- 
sults of  such  a  movement.  I  trust  also  that  his  lordship  is  aware  that 
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we  are  preeminent  for  our  charitable  Establishments— (hear,  bear). 
It  is  not  many  months  siooe  we  were  honored  by  a  visit  from  my  Lora 
Oranville,  upon  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  a  Trade  School — our 
late  respected  Diocesan  also  established  a  Cathedral  truntng  and  a 
middle  school,  and  besides  those  we  have  also  those  snlendid  charitalUe 
endowments  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Whitson,  Carr,  and  Colttoo. 
I  consider  that  we  are  pre-eminently  entitled  to  the  attention  of  his 
Lordship  and  the  gentlemen  combined  with  him.  I  trust  that  tlie 
ei'ound  now  broken  will  receive  the  good  seed,  and  thAt  we  may  date 
from  their  efforts  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  great  nationai 
social  improvement. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  then  proceeded  to  address  the  asMO- 
blage  as  follows  :— 

Ladies  and  genUemen, — I  will  not  detiun  yon  with  any  preftec  to 
the  remarks  wnich  it  will  be  my  duty  to  make,  nor  apologise  for  the 
inevitable  length  to  which  they  mav  extend.  The  subject  of  refor- 
matories  is  to  you  dee{)ly  interesting ;  your  presence  in  this  room 
proves  that.  The  subject  is  beset  wini  difficulties,  else  why  tibe 
controversies^  the  debates,  the  writing  and  speaking  that  has  taken 
place  concerning  it  during  the  last  five  years  ?  The  subject  is  one 
on  which  action,  and  prompt  action,  is  needed,  otherwise  it  would 
hardly,  in  this  practical  country  and  age,  oocupy  the  most  intelligent 
minds,  and  lead  to  the  most  strenuous  exertions.  The  Icigislaitare 
has  taken  up,  as  regards  the  reformatory  movement,  a  peculiar, 
though  I  think  a  wise,  position.  It  assists  the  founders  of  schools ; 
it  gives  them  legal  powers ;  it  makes  use  of  their  agency ;  but  it  does 
not  supersede  their  efforts.  The  law  under  which  we  act  takes  for 
granted  the  existence  of  so  much  public  spirit  in  the  community  as 
that  individuiUs  mav  be  left  to  initiate  a  movement  which  in  other 
countries  would  fall  within  the  especial  province  of  the  executive. 
It  is  our  duty  and  our  purpose  to-day  to  show  that  the  confidence  of 
Parliament  is  not  misplacea ;  that  those  who  frame  the  laws  and  those 
who  administer  them«  have  not  reckoned  in  too  sanguine  a  spirit  en 
the  philanthropy  and  the  patriotism  of  English  citizens.  I  propose, 
so  far  as  time  allows,  to  lay  before  yon  an  outline  sketch  of  this  vast 
subject :  wishing  to  be  accurate,  I  have  set  down  on  paper  the  sub- 
stance of  the  facts  and  arguments  which  I  shall  use  ;  ana  holding  it 
a  deception  to  speak  in  public,  on  a  question  which  one  has  not  studied, 
I  can  assure  you,  however  small  tne  results  may  be,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  pamphlet,  a  debate,  or  a  printed  report  of  the  last  few  years, 
bearing^  on  the  subiect,  from  which  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  glean 
somethinj^  in  the  shape  either  of  information  or  advice. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  know  clearly  the  maffnitude  of 
the  evil  for  which  we  have  to  provide  a  remedy,  let  us  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  actual  and  relative  amount,  in  this  country,  of  adult 
and  juvenile  crime.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  this  can  be  done  in  a 
very  exact  manner.  Prison  returns  can  draw  no  distinction,  though 
morally  the  distinction  is  a  very  wide  one,  between  trivial  breaches 
of  law,  compatible  with  innocence,  and  offences  which  are  of  a  nature 
to  indicate  habitual  crime.  Nor  is  the  shape  of  our  statistical  in- 
formation on  these  subjects  convenient.     The  difficulty  I  have  found 
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in  ascertaining,  eveu  imperfectly  as  I  may  have  done  it,  the  faclH  re- 
quired supply  me,  if  it  were  needed,  with  a  fresh  reason  to  envy  and 
to  hold  up  for  inutation  the  complete,  uniform,  and  simple  mode  in 
which  the  judicial  atatisties  of  Franoe  are  compiled.  Nevertheless, 
such  nateriala  aa  we  poaseaa  we  may  use ;  and  loolting  to  the  19th 
report,  just  publishcMl,of  the  prison  inspectors  of  England  and  Wales, 
which  supphee  us  with  the  returns  of  1653,  I  find  it  there  stated  that 
the  numbers,  "  for  trial  or  tried  at  assiaes  or  sessions'*  were  26,804  ; 
the  summary  convictions,  7 1*860;  making  a  total  of  those  who  hare 
come  under  the  law  08,654;  or  in  round  numbers  about  100,000. 
Now  in  that  same  vear  there  were  of  juvenile  offenders,  that  is  under 
17  years,  tried  or  for  trial  2,105  ;  summarily  convicted  0,348 ;  total 
llyl53;  we  have  then  the  proportion  of  juvenile  to  all  crime  for 
that  year,  fixed  at  11^  per  cent.,  and  the  figures  for  1852,  show  a 
^nerally  similar  result.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  statistics,  but  it 
16  worth  notice,  and  proof  of  which  I  state  may  be  found  in  this  same 
report,  that  while  the  proportion  q#  juvenile  crime,  that  is,  of  crime 
committed  under  the  age  of  17.  does  not  exceed  the  figure  I  have 
mentioned,  the  amount  committed  between  the  affe  of  17  and  20  is 
absolutely  enormovs,  forming,  for  those  4  years  or  life  alone,  nearly 
25  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This  fact  is  partially  corroborated  by  the 
ceosua  retuma  of  1851,  where  of  all  the  prisoners  under  sentence  in 
Great  Britain  on  a  partioular  day,  just  25  per  cent,  were  found  to 
be  under  20  years  of  age :  and  a  result  almost  identical  with  this  was 
obtajaed  by  Mr.  Redgrave  from  the  census  of  1841. 

It  if  a  startling  fact  in  the  investigation  of  crime,  that  while  the 
number  of  persons  living  at  any  one  time,  between  the  age  of  15  and 
20,  formerly  onlv  one  tenth  of  the  endre  population  at  that  time, 
this  tenth  ia  guilty  of  nearly  fourth  the  amount  of  detected  crime. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  priion  or  any  of  their  returns  can  give  us  an 
exact  idea  of  the  number  of  those  with  whom  the  reformatory  move- 
ment may  have  to  deal.  There  are  lads  who  break  the  law  and  get 
punished  who  are  vet  in  no  sense  habitual  offenders ;  there  is  perhaps 
still  a  good  deal  of  undetected  crime  in  counties  where  no  efiicient 
police  exists,  and  no  statement  of  the  niimbers  annually  imprisoned 
can  help  us,  except  in  the  roughest  wav,  to  estimate  the  number  of 
those  who  may  be  at  large.  This  only  we  know,  that  more  than 
1 1,000  ohildren,  a  large  majority  to  pass  annually  through  the  hands 
of  justice,  with  how  little  reformatory  effects  in  general,  to  a  larve 
proportion  of  recommittals  nearly  4,000  out  of  11,000  show  plainly 
enough. 

I  can  hardljr  imagine  anything  more  vitally  important  for  us  in 
carrying  on  this  reformatory  movement,  to  ascertain  then  the  scale, 
on  whidi  we  shall  have  to  conduct  our  operations.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  whole  subject  on  which  so  little  light  can  be 
thrown.  We  are  now  working  very  much  in  the  dark,  we  have  lit- 
tle experience  to  appeal  to,  all  estimates  as  to  numbers  have  hitherto 
been  mere  guesses  and  they  differ.  I  speak  with  some  hesitation 
when  I  say  that,  when  the  reformatory  comes  widely  into  operation, 
you  will  not  be  sufiiciently  prepared  to  meet  all  contingencies  unle^b 
you  reckon  on  a  yearly  infiuz  of  from  2.000  to  3,000  boys.     The 
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term  of  detention  being  at  the  estimate  5  years,  yon  might  according 
to  that  have  15,000  in  process  of  reclamation.      When  I  reflect  that 
the  cost  per  head  to  the  state  is  only  £13  yearly,  and  that  from  this 
must  be  deducted  the  sums  recovered  from  parents,  there  appears  to 
me  to  be  no  danger  of  burdening  the  finances  with  a  demand  dii- 
proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  object  in  view.       When  we 
speak  of  the  possible  cost  of  reformatories,  it  is  well  to  think  of  die 
certain  cost  of  crime.     We  are  apt  to  think  only  of  the  taxes  whidli 
we  pay  to  government,  and  forget  those  we  pay  to  those  whom  it  is 
the  object  of  the  government  to  put  down.     I  quote  it  valeai  quantum 
that  a  committee  appointed  by  the  authorities  of  Liverpool  to  inves- 
tigate losses  cansed  by  then,  placed  those  losses  at  the  sum  of 
£700,000.      Mr.  Clay,  of  Preston,  has  assumed  the  average  ioeome 
of  a  successful  thief  at  £100,  and  in  the  case  of  prisoners  whose  his- 
tory he  investigated,  he  found  that,  besides  the  loss  which  their  de- 
predations mi^t  have  caused,  the  average  cost  of  their  apprehensioo, 
maintenance,  prosecution,  and  punishment  was  £62  a  piece.       Simi- 
larly Mr.  Bushton,  writing  in  1842,  to  the  corporation  of  Liverpool, 
referred  to  the  case  of  14  prisoners,  whom  he  estimated  as  having 
caused  a  dead  loss  to  the  community  of  between  £2000  and  £9000. 
We  have  heard  of  gaols  costing  between  £150  or  £200  per  cell ;  there 
are  some  which  have  far  exceeded  this  estimate.      We  know  how 
little  productive  prison  labour  can  be  made,  and  on  estimating  the 
injury  produced  by  crime,  we  must  take  into  account  the  annovanoe^ 
the  fear,  and  the  trouble  caused,  which  generally  far  exceed  m  im- 
portance to  the  suflFerer  the  pecuniary  loss  itself.       Financiers  have 
an  axiom,  that  a  little  uncertainty  in  a  tax  is  worse  than  a  great 
deal  of  irregularity  ;  now  obviously  no  tax  is  so  uncertain,  both  hi 
amount  and  time  of  collection,  nor  is  so  vexatious  as  regards  the 
manner  of  collecting,  as  that  which  falls  upon  as  in  the  shape  of  loss 
by  robbery.     I  just  name  these  facts  in  passing,  as  an  answer  to 
those  who,  not  here  but  elsewhere,  might  be  inclined  to  talk  aboat 
the  expense  of  criminal  reform. 

Passing  from  the  question  of  numbers,  let  us  consider  whether 
there  exists  any  chance  of  juvenile  crime  decreasing  through  other 
agencies  than  ours.  We  all  know — we  have  heard  them  again  and 
again — what  are  the  principal  causes  of  adult  crime.  Early  igno- 
rance, vicious  associations,  habitual  intemperance  (the  most  power* 
ful  demoralizing  agent  of  all),  and  imperfections  in  police  arrange- 
ments^ whereby  the  example  is  held  out  of  offences  committed  witboat 
detection.  Poverty  and  distress  are  also  operating  influences,  bat 
to  what  extent  they  operate  is  a  question  much  disputed.  The  spe- 
cific agencies  at  work  in  creating  juvenile  criminality  have  been  ana- 
lyzed with  great  minuteness  by  Mr.  Clay,  of  Preston,  than  whom  no 
man  is  better  known  in  connexion  with  reformatory  movements. 
He  found  that  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases  investigated  by  him,  the 
fault  of  the  children  lay  unmistakeably  at  the  door  of  the  parents. 
In  57  per  cent,  of  those  cases  there  had  been  habitual  drunkenness, 
often  accompanied  by  brutality,  on  the  part  of  the  father ;  in  the 
remaining  18  per  cent,  habitual  indifference  and  neglect.  That  is  to 
say,  in  three  cases  out  of  every  four  of  juvenile  delinquency  which 
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came  before  him,  the  prisoner  had  had  hardlj  a  chance  of  becoming 
anything  but  what  he  was.  Mr.  Clay's  operation  is  corroborated  by 
another,  which  I  extract  from  an  able  and  useful  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Adshead.  He  states  that  from  an  inquiry  made  into  the  cases  of 
100  criminal  children  at  Manchester  in  1840,  the  following  results 
were  elicited : 

Born  of  dishonest  parents      60 

Parents  profligate,  but  not  of  the  criminal  class     ...     30 
Parents  honest  and  industrious         ...         ...         ...     10 

100 
An  inquiry  tends  to  show  that  in  crime,  as  in  pauperism,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  become  hereditary  ;  and  the  effect  of  neglect  in  develop- 
ing crime  is  demonstrated  by  the  large  proportion  of  nlegitimate  chil- 
dren in  gaols.     It  seems  that  unless  we  could  deal  with  the  parents, 
we  cannot  prevent  the  corrupting  process  from  going  on  ;  we  cannot 
hinder  children  being  driven  out  of  miserable  houses  to  seek  a  living 
by  plunder  in  the  streets.     Now  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  to 
deal  directly  with  the  parent  is  impossible  ;  he  is  out  of  our  reach  ; 
he  is  beyond  our  control ;  he  is  proof  against  such  influences  as  we 
can  bring  to  bear.     So  far  as  ho  is  concerned,  the  work  of  demorali- 
zation must  and  will  go  on.       Indirectly  no  doubt  we  may  operate 
upon  that  class  from  which  the  parents  of  the  criminal  population 
are  usually  taken.     But  we  can   hope  to  operate  upon  it  only  by 
means  of  measures  and  movements  continued  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  needing  time  for  their  results  to  appear  ;  by  means  of 
better  schooling,  or  temperance  societies,   of  pUices   of   rational 
amusement  substituted  for  the  beer-house  ;  of  cheap  literature,  of 
every  encouragement  which  society  can  offer  to  industry  and  fore . 
thought.      Meantime    the   children  are  being  misled,  convictions, 
imprisonments,  recommittals  continue.       The  more  I  look  into  the 
subject,  the  more  fully  assured  i  feel,  that,  for  both  the  preseiit  and 
future  diminution  of  crime,  the  only  direct  and  immediate  agency 
that  can  be  employed,  I  do  not  say  the  best,  but  virtually  the  only 
one — consists  in  the  detection,  the  training,  and  the  giving  honest 
employment  to  criminal  children ;  whom  the  neglect  of  such  means 
will  render  offenders  for  life.     There  are  other  agencies  which,  in 
the  long  run,  may,  and  I  hope  will,  affect  powerfully  the  less  wealthy 
classes  of  society  ;  but  these  agencies  are  indirtct  only,  and  do  not 
meet  the  necessity  which  is  upon  us  of  immediate  action.       Next  let 
us  consider  (and  I  assure  you  I  am  endeavouring  to  be  as  brief  as  is 
in  my  power),  what  is  the  past  history  ami  present  state  of  this  re- 
formatory movement.     I  am  afraid  we,  as  a  nation,  can  hardly  claim 
the  credit  of  having  been  foremost  to  discern  and  to  act  upon  the 
principle  which  this  Union  meets  to  promote.    It  is  true  that  in  1788 
the  Philanthropic  Society  of  London,  the  Society  now  familiarly 
known  to  us  by  the  name  of  its  school.  Bed  Hill,  was  set  on  foot  by> 
private  means.     It  is  true  that  15  years  earlier  Howard  had  called 
attention  to  this  branch  of  prison  discipline.     It  is  true  that  in  1815 
the  Prison  Discipline  Society  was  established,  one  of  whose  chief 
objects  was  to  save  young  oirenders  from  the  corruption  of  contact 
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made  in  Manchester  some  years  back  gave  90  per  eenU  of  the  erint-' 
nals  whose  cases  had  been  investigated,  as  being  the  children  iff 
'dishone8t>  criroinalt  or  profligate  parents ;  and  only  10  per  eeaU,  or 
one- tenth  of  the  whole»  as  the  children  of  honest  parents.  All  tfa^ae 
figures,  and  many  more  oomputations  of  the  same  kind  that  luare 
been  made,  agree  in  this,  that  in  crime,  as  in  the  aoalogooa  case  oi 
pauperism,  there  i«  a  strong  tendencjr  to  become  hereditary,  and  tlie 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  that  is  this,  that  there  is  a  large  number, 
an  immenseproportion  of  the  whole  nnroberof  the  juvenile  eriminaUs* 
who  are  so  from  eiroumstanoes,  and  not  from  choice ;  whose  orgae- 
ixation,  whose  character,  does  not  more  iocKoe  them  to  dishoneety 
than  does  that  of  others  who  have  never  entered  upon  vicious  courses ; 
who,  in  fact,  have  never  had  the  chance  given  them,  Arom  the  time 
of  their  birth,  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  by  honest  means.  These 
poor  boys  are,  in  fact,  known  and  marked  in  the  places  where  they 
reside ;  honest  children  will  not  associate  with  tbem  ;  respectable 
employers  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  and  for  any  boj  to  be 
seen  with  them  is  in  itself  a  stigma,  and  a  mark  of  such  Imj  iH>t 
being  himself  respectable.  Such  is  their  position,  and  they  ^row  op 
thieves,  not  because  they  want  to  be  thieves,  but  because  literally, 
they  have  no  option  offered  to  them. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  will  see  at  once  thai  if  we  can  malee 
out  that  case,  and  we  believe  that  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  to 
substantiate  it,  if  we  can  make  out  that  case  there  is  no  reason  to 
despair  of  the  reformation  of  those  who  are  brought  within  our 
reach  under  these  circumstances.  We  do  not  want  to  overstate  oar 
case.  It  is  not  fair,  and  it  never  answers  to  do  so.  We  quite  allov 
that  amongst  the  entire  number  there  may  be  some  who  maj  be 
wholly  or  very  nearly  incorrigible.  We  quite  admit  the  existence  of 
this  evil ;  but  what  we  say  is  that  these  are  the  minority,  and  that 
the  curable  cases  are  the  majority.  And  as  regards  those  who  are 
incorrigible,  we  conceive  a  certain  advantage  is  gained— >even  though 
you  may  be  unable  to  improve  their  characters,  you  can  at  least 

?*  lace  them  where  thev  have  not  the  opportunity  of  corrupting  others, 
^here  is  another  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  hereditary  and 
local  character  of  crime,  and  it  is  this :  criminalitv  does  not,  as  we 
believe,  at  all  follow  the  ordinary  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  does 
not  follow  that,  because  vou  have  a  certain  amount  of  property,  and 
only  a  certain  number  of  police  to  guard  it,  you  will  also  have  a  fixed 
amount  of  crime.  That  does  not  follow  at  all.  We  believe,  when 
vou  have  once  succeeded  in  clearing  the  streets  of  this  regular  and 
hereditary  criminal  class,  you  will  find  that  the  crimes  with  which 
you  will  have  to  deal  in  future  will  be  fewer  in  number  and  less  cri- 
minal in  character.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  boy  who  has  been  well 
brought  up  from  childhood  to  take  to  vice,  and  it  Is  a  quite  another 
thing  for  a  boy  who  has  been  brought  up  in  vice,  subsequent  to  his 
seeming  reformation,  to  go  back,  it  may  be  for  a  short  time,  to  his 
old  associates  and  habits.  The  two  cases  must  not  be  confounded 
together.  When,  therefore,  the  success  of  our  Reformatories  is 
stated  at  60,  70,  or  80  per  cent.,  we  are  not  justified  in  supposing 
that  the  other  40,  30,  or  20  per  cent,  must  necessarilly  be  given  up 
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u  hopeless  ;  we  believe  there  are  many  cases  where  relapses  have 
otily  been  teittporarTy  and  that  the  lessons  which  have  been  so  long 
and  assidoonsly  taught,  though  they  bear  no  immediate  fruit,  will  do 
so  at  some  later  day. 

Now,  you  are  probably  aware^  most  of  yon,  to  what  extent  the 
Legislature  has  taken  up  this  movement  The  law  has  now  ffiven  to 
malgistt^ates  the  power  of  sentencing  boys  under  16  years  of  age  to 
detention  in  Reformatories  for  periods  not  exceeding  five  years*  The 
State  grants  5#.  weekly,  18/.  lOs,  j>er  annum,  for  their  support.  It 
endeavours  to  recover  that  sum  n-om  the  parents.  By  the  minute 
of  last  June,  lar^  and  liberal  assistance  is  afforded  in  other  shapes 
to  those  who  desire  to  set  up  and  carry  on  Reformatory  schools  ;  and 
the  object  of  this  Society,  which  holcu  its  meeting  here  to-night,  is 
to  render  that  law  practically  available,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  We  want  to  put  its  provisions  ill  force.  We  want  to  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  new  Reformatory  Schools,  and  where  they  are 
established,  we  seek  to  give  facilities  for  comparing  the  various  me- 
thods which  are  pursued  at  the  Mififerent  schools,  and  to  fiirnish 
opportunities  for  the  discussion  of  the  general  subject.  We  want, 
IT  changes  in  the  law  should  be  required,  to  discuss  those  changes 
amongst  ourselves,  and  to  press  their  adoption  upon  Parliament ;  imd 
lastly — and  this  is  the  most  important  of  all—we  wish  to  furnish  all 
those  inmates  of  Reformatories,  who  in  course  of  time  may  have  to 
leave  them,  with  a  fair  opportunity  of  getting  a  start  in  life,  by  pro- 
curing for  them  honest  and  respectable  employment.  We  have 
sometimes  been  asked  to  include  within  the  scope  of  our  operations 
that  other  subject  which  1  mentioned— -adult  reform.  That,  I 
confess,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  do.  I  attach  great  importance  to 
keeping  the  two  distinct.  I  think  if  we  were  to  go  beyond  that  line 
of  operations  which  we  have  traced  out  for  ourselves,  we  should  run 
some  risks  of  diminishing  our  own  utility  by  attempting  too  much ; 
and  by  combining  the  more  hopepful  with  the  less  hopeful  enterprise, 
we  should  run  the  risk  of  incurring — I  don*t  say  prejudice,  I  don't 
sav  unpopularity — but  we  should  run  the  risk  of  being  held  account- 
able for  failures,  which  in  that  other  enterprise  are  inevitable,  and 
failures  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and  cannot  be  held  ac- 
countable for  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  juvenile  criminals.  There  may 
be  a  future  field  of  operations  opened  up  to  us  in  that  wide  question 
of  industrial  schools  for  vagrant  children  ;  that,  however,  is  a  ques- 
tion rather  for  the  fiiture  than  fbr  the  present,  rather  for  the 
Qovernment  than  for  private  benevolence ;  and  although  we  are  happy 
to  have  information  and  discussions  upon  the  subject,  for  the  present 
we  must  confine  our  operations  to  scnools  of  a  strictly  reformatory 
character  ;  that  is  to  say,  schools  provided  for  criminal  children. 

Now,  in  discussing  this  subject,  Uiere  are  three  general  heads,  under 
which  the  whole  inquiry  falls ;  Ist.  On  what  conditions  and  in  what 
manner  are  children  to  be  admitted  to  Reformatory  Schools  ?  2ndly. 
On  what  nrinciples  are  those  schools  to  be  conducted  while  they  are 
there  ?  and,  Srdly.  When  the  boys  leave  the  schools,  what  is  to  become 
of  them  ?  As  to  the  question  of  admission,  we  have  had,  not  only 
here,  but,  I  believe,  wherever  the  friends  of  this  cause  have  assembled, 
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vei^  aniinated  and  wery  ittpoitant-d^batoS4M|-tlwijiiMliob4»f|ir«vioas 
iBg^risoBiBeat.  By  m  Imw^  as  U  ^9W  stends,  it  u  iMcwtny  tiwt  a 
ibojft  aftmr  ^ODviction^  before  jNitflRog  a  beforawtorj,  ^slmld  have 


gone  through  a  short  term  of  imprisonment.  %here  are  aoaie  «f 
our  Mends  who  tbiakthat'that  sheatd  he  optionel*  and  not  ooa^iNdeov7 
apon  the  megistrateB.  There  are  othera  again  Wiip  object  to  tke 
ajstem<of  .previous  imnrasoaaeatt  altogtbeTy  ^M^i  wbe  tUak  thatia 
frverjr  oase  a  hoj  should  be  seat  ^ectlj  to  the  B^eiarmaUvrj  Bdioiil. 
I  note  these  pouits  «imp]j  for  the  laformatioa  of  those  who  maf  aai 


be  a»are  of  the  state  of  opinion  amoqgst  us ;  I  do  net  artemjit  to 
decide  between  those  who  diffi^rt  or  to  pronounce  any  judgneDt  oitrnj 
•own  «MB  the  points  in  cK^ute.  Some  contend  that  to  send  a  hm 
to  gaol  at  all  is  to  cast  a  adgma  i:|pon  him  for  his  whole  life ;  that 
the  Dr<»cess  ia  in  .general  not  one  of  a  reformatory  character ;  that 
his  future  prospects  in  life  are  effected  bv  it ;  that  there  ia  a  danger 
of  creating  a  Reeling  ef  pr^udice  in  his  mmd  that,  having  iMidergsiie 
the  term  of  his  sentence,  he  had  therefore  a  right  to  be  .set  mt  yberty, 
and  that  eqperadcUng  this  term  of  oompulaorj  education  is  imfair  to- 
wards Jiim.  but  I  have  only  to  obeenre^  that  if  this  opinioQ  oooms 
to  be  entertained*  nothiiig  could  be  more  fatal  to  thepraoticai  aaooess 
of  our  schools. 

0n  the  other  hand*  it  n  vrged  that  a  short  period  of  a^arate 
eonfinement — not  exposed  to  the  contaminating  mflaeDcea  of  elder 
eriminals-4s  healthj^  and  not  injurious  in  its  operationa.  That  iJie 
temporary  seclusion  gives  time  for  reflection*  and  that  the  boy  who 
has  been  so  secluded  comes  aivaia  into  the  socie^  of  other  boys 
.—even  though  that  socie];y  be  accompanied  with  hard  £ftre  and  hard 
labour— with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  rather  than  of^h ;  andthoae  who 
sapport  the  previous  imprisonment  con^nd  tiu^t  it  is  an  asgument  u 
far  as  it  goes,  that  if  jou  are  to  have  penal  discipline  any  wh«r«»  it  is 
qsuch  better  to  have  it  at  the  prison  than  in  the  reformatory,  because 
if  you  introduce  penal  dlsciplme  there  you  entirely  alter  the  character 
of  the  institution^  and  ^  a  great  extent  you  mar  the  efiectofthe 
teachii^  given.  This*  I  beiieve,  is  an  outline  of  the  ground  on  which 
tho  controversy  has  been  carried  on.  1  came  here  merdy  to  give 
you  a  sketch  of  the  opinions  entertained,  and  not  to  take  one  aide  er 
the  other ;  but  if  I  were  to  ezpre^  taaj  personal  opinion  of  my  own 
— and  I  would  do  so  with  great  deference — I  shonld  steer  a  midiHe 
course  between  the  two  extmnes,  I  would  allow  previous  imprtaoa- 
mehti  in  some  cases  to  be  optiona)  at  the  discvetioa  of  the  magistrates 
and  in  other  cases  I  woVild  make  it  compulsorv  as  at  preaent. 

I  shall  now  oome  to  the  next  branch  of  ^  sul^t,  which  relates 
to  the  actual  aana|ement  of  these  ^hoola.  The  bc{y  ia  detabad  there 
for  a  period  Taryiqff  from  two  to  Ave  years*  amdl  he  ia  to  be  taught 
habits  of  hard  work  aaa  inoastHal  oecupistion*.  h^  soioae  eaaes  he 
may  learn  a  trade ;  in  otb^r  c^tses^  au  in  the  Ship  tUformatoty  at 
taverpool,  he  is  prepared  for  the  sea.  It  ia  held*  and  t  think  rightly* 
fhat  ha  should  be  fed*  lodged*  and  treated  umply  and  plainly— rou|^, 
in  fact*  so  that  no  honest  parent  need  hav^  ai^oause  of  entry  on  behalf 
of  his  own  children  as  compared  With  the  condition  of  the  coavict 
children. 
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Another  point  on  wbich  we  lay  great  streM^  and  which  we  make  a 
fhtidaTnehtal  riil6,  is  thai,  whether  joH  have  an  institution  as  a  whole 
upon  a  smaRer  scUe,  or  wheiher,  as  at  Mettray  and  Red  Hill,  you 
have  Soro^  l^undi^eds  bf  boys  collected  together,  in  every  ease  yon 
should  adopt  wtiat  hal  'hbefi  called  the  family  system ;  that  is,  the 
system  of  congregating  at  the  utmoait  not  a'boye  40,  and,  if  possible, 
not  more  than  sdme  20  or  30  boTs  iti  one  house,  so  that  personal  cbv 
racter.  Influence,  and  superintendence  may  keep  up  its  effect  upon  all, 
and  that  a  personal  supervision  may  be  exercised  over  all. 

Another  rule  which  we  regard  ks  of  primary  importance  to  the 
carrying  out  of  these  institutions  concerns  rather  the  State  than  this 
individual  promoters  of  the  cause,  !t  is  to  obtun  from  parents,  wher- 
ever it  is  possible,  either  the  whole  of  a  part  of  the  sum  which  Govern- 
fnent  payn  for  the  ttiaintenance  of  the  child  while  in  the  Beformatory. 
I  feel  that  if  this  is  not  done,  at  least  in  every  case  where  it  is  possible 
to  do  it,  there  is  a  great  risk  of  parents,  ^ho  are  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  the  duty  and  i'esponsibility  of  maintaining  their  children,  purposely 
throwing  them  In  tne  wiay  of  their  being  convicted,  in  oraer  to  get 
them  sentenced  to  these  schools.  This  is  the  feeling  which  we  must 
do  oUr  uttiio6t  to  Check.  We  must  say  to  the  parent,  '*  You  have 
neglected  tour  child,  and  you  shall  no  'longer  have  control  over  bis 
conduct ;  nut  though  you  have  lost  that  control  over  his  conduct 
which  tou  desire  to  retain,  we  shall  still  hold  you  pecuniarily  res- 
ponsible for  bis  support." 

Another  question  is  thfe  character  of  the  tnstruciit^n  which  should 
be  gfiven  in  these  Reformatories.  I  think,  fot  my  bWh  part,  and  I 
hold  the  opinion  most  iitrongly.  and  shall  always  express  it  decidedly, 
that  the  educslidn  given  odgbt  to  be  as  plain  atid  simple  in  Its 
character  as  it  possibly  can  be.  The  object  you  have  in  vie^  h  not 
an  Intellectua],  but  an  industrial  and  moral  object ;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  a  disadvltntage  rather 
than  a  benefit  to  the  cause,  if  any  large  number  of  those  who  have 
been  trained  in  otnr  Reformatories  should  be  seeh  to  rise  high  above 
their  class  in  life,  and  thus  to  hold  out  examples  of  unusual  social 
success  to  those  amongst  whom  their  lot  tras  ori^ally  cast.  Tou 
#ould  not  regret  it,  m  course,  on  acootmt  of  the  boys  themselves, 
but  on  account  of  incurring  that  danger  of  mhich  I  have  already 
Spoken,  namely,  that  of  exerting  In  the  minds  of  honest  parents  a 
feeling  of  envy  which  might  lead  them  to  say,  **  Nobody  cares  for  us 
as  long  as  we  observe  the  litw :  and  if  We  ^ant  to^  gM  noticed  by  the 
Legislature,  or  by  benevolent  £Sople,  the  best  tbing  wis  can  do  is  to 
make  ourselves  dangerous.**  There  it  a  constant  nsk  of  this  feellutf 
being  exetted ;  ahd  anything  which  would  tend  to  eicke  it  ought  to 
be  rnont  cai%fulff  avoided.  I  will  n<it  disgtdse  l!hiS  fact,  idthough  it 
h  one  of  tb«  weak  points  of  our  case*  I  tttp^,  there  is  a  constant 
danger  of  that  h(bBntt  beii)^  esctt«d  ;  and  the  saf<^ard  against  it  is  to 
enforce  the  responsimlrtv  ^  the  parent,  ahd  to  give  onl^  such  in- 
struction as  sball  ^tuJify  the  haj  for  daily  labour,  imd  nothSi^ 
meve. 

The  last  point  I  have  to  notice,  as  being  an  important  one,  relates 
U>  the  disposal  of  these  children  after  they  leave  the  Refbrmatories. 
There  are  various  modes  b  which  their  services  may  be  made  availaMe; 
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There  is  field  and  ordinary  agricultural  occupation  at  kome;  there 
are  the  Colonies ;  there  are  the  Army  and  Navy>and  Merchant  Serriee. 
What  1  say  of  one  of  these  outlets  implies  e<^ually  to  them  all— namely, 
that  we  must  take  care,  whether  we  deal  with  the  Army  or  the  NaTj, 
or  the  Colonies,  or  the  Mercantile  Marine,  that  we  do  not  introduce 
the  crimitlal  element  too  largely  into  any  one  of  these ;  that  we  do 
not  introduce  It  in  such  proportions  that  the  influx  shall  be  nodeed 
and  made  the  subject  of  comment.  The  rule  we  must  take  b  to 
scatter  these  children,  and  to  disperse  them  as  much  as  possible,  and 
not  to  condense  and  concentrate  them  in  large  masses  in  any  one  par- 
ticular  direction. 

I  will  take,  in  the  first  place,  the  Army  and  Navy ;  I  do  not  be* 
lieve  that  there  is  any  objection,  that  the  boy  who  has  regained,  in 
one  of  these  Institutions,  his  character  for  honesty,  and  who  leaves 
it  with  the  approbation  of  the  Committee  under  whose  direction  it 
has  been  conducted— 1  say,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  ob- 
Jection  to  take  in  a  few  such  boYS  here  and  there.  Wherever  it  has 
been  done,  it  has  been  done  with  ^ood  effect ;  but  if,  for  the  future, 
it  should  be  made  a  general  practice,  there  would  be  pr^ndice,  and 
a  feeling  that  any  particular  profession  into  which  these  boys  were 
freely  and  extensively  received  would  be  certain,  thereby,  to  become 
lowered  in  the  public  estimation.  And  if  this  were  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  your  prospects  of  general  enlistment  would 
suffer  serious  injury ;  and  with  respect  to  the  Colonies,  we  ail  know 
what  has  been  the  feeling  in  several  directions  with  regard  to  the 
continuance  of  transportation.  We  carried  on  that  practice  till  of 
late  years ;  in  some  respects  we  abused  it,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  reaction  against  it  altogether.  Just  or  uiyust,  I  will  not  argue 
that ;  but  there  is  throughout  the  various  colonies  of  England  a 
strong  feeling  against  what  they  consider  being  made  to  take  in,  and 
to  receive  those  with  whom  England  will  have  nothing  further  to 
do.  This  is  a  feeling,  the  existance  of  which  should  dictate  great 
caution  in  all  your  operations,  in  order  that  nothing  like  a  reckless 
bvstem  of  emigration,  sending  out  g^eat  numbers  of  these  convicted 
children  to  any  one  particular  colony,  might  be  aUowed ;  becaose  it 
would  create  a  hostile  feeling,  and  debar  you  from  that  outlet  for 
the  future. 

A  suggestion  was  made  to-day^-and  I  think  it  was  a  very  Taluable 
one— that  in  every  colony  where  the  friends  of  this  cause  might  he 
found,  we  should  endeavour  to  establish  an  agency,  not  a  paid  agency, 
but  endeavour  to  find  those  who  would  be  willing,  without  fee  or 
reward,  to  assist  us,  bv  exerting  themselves  among  their  friends,  and 
undertaking  personally,  or  through  their  friends,  guardianahip  or 
protection  of  a  certain  number  of  these  poor  children.  I  think  that 
plan  is  a  feasible  one,  but,  I  repeat  again,  a  great  caution  must  be 
used.  If  you  attempt  to  send  a  large  number  in  an^  one  direetioD,  I 
sav  again  there  is  great  danger  of  provoking  a  hostile  feeling. 

Now,  what  is  there  that  has  been  done  as  yet  with  regard  to  this 
Reformatory  movement  ?  If  you  look  to  actual  results  accompiisfaedt 
you  must  confess  that  not  much,  as  yet,  can  he  said  to  have  been 
effectifd.  I  say  this,  because  I  have  read  some  statements  made  on 
a  previous  occasion,  which  must  have  arisen  firoma  misapprehenaion 
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as  to  the  facts—the  effect  of  which  is  to  convey  the  idea  that  our 
movement  is  in  a  much  more  favourable  condition  than  is  actually 
the  case.  I  think  the  number  in  Reformatories  in  England  at  the 
present  moment  does  not  exceed  some  600  or  700 ;  and  the  number 
of  girls  in  them  does  not  exceed  100.  But  though  the  results  which 
have  been  actually  accomplished  are  so  small,  there  is  a  great  deal 
now  in  process  of  being  done.  All  the  counties,  or  nearly  all  of  them, 
are  now  exerting  themselves.  Reformatories  have  been  founded, 
and  teachers  are  been  called  for  in  all  directions ;  and  it  is  with  a 
view  at  once  of  encouraging  and,  to  some  extent,  of  directing  this 
movement,  that  this  Union  has  been  founded  and  the  present  meetings 
have  been  held. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  before  I  sit  down,  I  beg  to  mention  the 
existence  of  another  Institution,  which  is  similar  in  kind  to  the  one 
in  connection  with  which  we  are  at  present  assembled.  That  Society 
calls  itself  The  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union.  The  difference 
between  that  Society  and  ours  is,  that,  doubtless  after  full  consider- 
ation as  to  the  course  which  they  th<mght  it  best  to  pursue*  its  pro- 
meters  determined  to  establish  it  on  a  somewhat  more  sectarian  basis 
than  ours.  Our  basis  is  essentially  unsectarian ;  and  I  think  that 
the  principle  we  should  act  upon  is  this,  that  we  should  reject  no 
one  on  account  of  diversities  of  theological  opinion  ;  and  feeling,  as 
I  do,  that  our  real  danger,  and  our  only  danger  in  this  cause,  arises 
from  apathy,  from  indifference,  and  from  neglect,  I,  for  one,  shall 
quarrel  with  no  display  of  sectarian  zeal  out  of  this  Society,  which 
may  have  the  effect  of  enlisting  more  recruits  in  the  cause.  If  that 
feeung  can  help  us,  if  that  rivalry  of  opinion  and  desire  of  prosely- 
tism  can  be  of  any  assistance,  I,  for  one,  say  that  I  do  not  care  about 
the  means ;  but  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  assistance  which  is  thus  afforded 
us  in  obtaining  our  end.  The  two  Societies,  while  they  differ  as  to 
the  means,  are  agreed  as  to  the  end,  and  work  together  in  friendship. 
We  thought  it  wiser  and  better  to  differ  as  to  the  method,  and  to 
choose  for  ourselves  distinct  spheres  of  action,  rather  than  to  remun 
members  of  the  same  body  while  differing  as  to  the  manner  in  whichthe 
operations  of  that  body  shall  be  conducted.  I  may  mention  before  I  sit 
down  a  trivial  accident  which  has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  regret. 

The  Report  of  Committee  read  at  the  meeting  yesterday,  which 
has  since  been  made  public,  contained  some  remarks  on  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  two  Societies.  That 
document  was  printed  from  the  rough  draft,  and  not  from  the  copy 
which  was  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Committee  ;  consequently, 
it  contains  some  expressions  relative  to  the  other  Society — I  can 
hardly  call  it  a  rival  Institution — which  we  do  hope  will  not  be 
regarded  as  at  all  intended  to  express  our  deliberate  sentiments  on 
the  subject.  The  two  Societies  work  together  in  perfect  friendship  ; 
they  simply  work  separately  because  they  think  they  can  work  better 
so.  Contrary  to  my  intention,  I  have  already  detained  you  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  shall  now  bring  my  observations  to  a  close.  The 
most  practical  result,  after  all,  as  regards  most  of  us,  of  a  meeting 
like  this  is  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  which  many  of  you,  1 
hope,  will  be  inclined  to  ask,  viz. — What  can  I  do  to  aid  this  great 
cause  ?  Pecuniary  assistance  is,  of  course,  an  object,  but  it  is  not 
our  only,  or  hardly  our  first,  object.  We  want  assistance  from 
those  who  are  desirous  to  become  teachers  ;  and  this  requires  the 
earnest  devotion  of  a  lifetime ;  and  there  are  few,  unfortunately, 
from  whom  we  have  any  reason  to  expect  such  assistance  as  this. 

But  there  is  a  practical  form  in  which  almost  all  persons  who  are 
above  the  class  of  labourers,  all,  in  fact,  who  have  anything  to  do 
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with  the  employment  of  others  in  any  capact^,  can  aBsiat  us  •  m 
undertaking  the  protection  and  placing  oat  of  at  least  one  of  that 
number  of  boys  who  will  shortly  be  leaving  the  Beformatories.  The 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  these  boys  does  not  immediately  presa ;  and 
there  are  some  who  are  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  it  will  never 
press  inconveniently  upon  us.  For  my  own  part*  I  most  heartily 
wish  that  I  could  be  altogether  of  that  opinion.  I  think  the  diffi. 
oulty  of  disposing  of  them  is  one  against  which  we  ought  to  take 
simple  and  early  precaution,  and  so  thinking,  I  would  merely  si^gest 
that  the  best  and  most  practical  service  which  an^  one  could  render 
to  this  movement,  is  to  express  a  willingness,  which  any  one  may  do 
by  addressing  himself  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Union,  to  nndettake 
the  giving  or  procuring  emplovment — specifying,  of  course,  ffae 
nature  of  employment — to  one  of  those  children  who  will  shortly  be 
issuing  in  great  numbers  from  our  schools  Now,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men,  fhave  laid  before  you  an  outline  of  the  subject,  and  I  shall,  vith 
great  pleasure,  resign  the  duty  of  further  addressing  jou  to  thoee 
who  can  boast  of  a  much  earlier  and  a  much  more  active,  and  a  muA 
more  practical  connection  with  the  movement,  than  mine  has  been. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.  P.,  said,  with  r^ard  to  the  conclndiog 
sentence  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  lie 
could  not  for  his  own  part  claim  to  be  one  of  those  who  had  had  the 
practical  experience  alluded  to ;  but  he  felt  earoestW  on  the  subject, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  do  whatever  he  could  to  aid  the  movement  by 
every  means  that  lay  in  his  power.  The  Resolution  which  had  been 
put  into  his  hands  was — 

'<  That  this  meeting  strongly  approves  of  the  objects  of  the 
National  Reformatory  Union.*' 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  movement  had  progressed  in  Enghad 
must  have  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  all ;  but  he  did  not  tlank  it 
was  till  last  year  that  any  scheme  was  found,  or  at  least  definitely 
entertained,  of  uniting  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  earnest  in  die 
common  cause  around  a  common  centre.  Another  Society  had  been 
formed  with  similar  objects,  but  principles  somewhat  distinct,  sad 
an  effort  was  made  early  in  the  present  year  to  unite  the  two 
Societies,  which  at'  first  sight  seemed  to  be  an  easy  matter  ;  a  meet- 
ing was  held,  and  a  discussion  was  entered  into,  but  they  found  tkat 
the  other  Society  had  resolved  on  coaiining  its  efforts  to  a  single 
group  of  Christian  denominations,and  highly  respecting  their  motircs, 
and  wishing  them  well  in  the  course  they  were  taking,  ther  yet  &lt 
that  they  should  be  abandoning  the  object  which  they  had  s^ecte^ 
if  they  were  to  join  in  any  such  exclusive  system.  He  was  Yery 
anxious  that  on  this  point  he  should  not  be  misunderstood.  He  wsf 
anxious  that  it  should  not  be  considered  that  they  ^thought  one  bit 
the  less,  or  that  they  were  the  one  atom  the  less  sensible  of  the  all 
importance  of  religion  as  an  agent.  Religion  must  be  the  teacher's 
motive  for  his  selNdenying  life ;  religion  must  be,  in  reality,  the  sole 
motive  which  induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  bis 
pupils.  Religion  was  the  motive  power,  without  which  the  best 
machinery  must  inevitably  ful ;  while  with  it  an  organizatioo  and 
staff,  inferior  intellectually,  might  every  often  be  attended  with  a 
very  gratifying  amount  of  success.  Nor,  again,  were  any  of  them 
willing  to  accept  the  imputation  that  they  regarded  with  indifference 
the  points  on  which  they  were  divided.  '■^^J  ^^re  as  deeply  attaeb* 
ed  as  any  one  to  all  those  points,  and  thev  believed  that  their  desire 
was  to  set  before  Christendom  the  example  of  a  cembination  in  tlna 
great  work  of  all  who  loved  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
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Jeans  Chrkt.  He  did  not  think  that  in  the  course  which  they  had 
pursued  they  had  shown  any  lack  of  love  for  religion.  The  two 
societies  were  not  rivals,  hut  colleagues  in  the  cause ;  they  were 
actuated  hy  mutual  good-will,  and  they  both  desired  that  the  cause 
should  proffress.  But  they  moved  in  different  paths.  The  Refor- 
matory ana  Befuge  Union  had  been  mainly  concerned  with  those 
Societies  which,  instituted  Without  any  reoognition  or  aid  from 
Government,  undertook  by  private  charity  to  reform  the  outcast  boys 
upon  the  streets.  It  had  far  less  connection  with  the  Beformatoi^ 
Institutions  with  which  they  (the  National)  were  especially  concerned, 
and  those  Reformatory  Institutions  with  which  it  was  connected 
were  so  far  diflerent  from  those  represented  upon  that  platform,  that 
they  existed  mainly  in  London— a  sphere  nearer  those  whom  they 
sought  to  succour,  but  exposed  to  many  dangers  from  which  more 
rural  retreats  were  free.  ' 

Afl^ain,  it  so  happened  that  most  of  those  who  took  an  interest  in 
public  affidrs,  most  of  those  who  were  Members  of  Parliament,  be- 
longed to  the  National  Society,  and  consequently  one  of  the  tasks 
which  their  Chairman  mentioned  to  them  as  one  of  those  which  the 
National  Society  proposed  to  itself  as  one  of  the  main  parts  of  its 
duty — was  that  of  pressing  upon  the  Legislature  those  changes  which 
might  appear  necessarv  to  be  made  in  the  law  on  the  subject.  They 
had  not  got  all  from  the  Legislature  which  they  reouired,  and  there 
were  many  questions  which  they  must  bring  before  Parliament,  such 
as  the  question  of  preliminarv  punishment,  apprenticeship,  and  emi* 
gration,  as  fumishmg  an  outlet  from  the  Beiormatories,  &c.  They 
must  also  direct  their  attention  to  Qirls'  Reformatories.  This  was 
an  all-important  subject,  because  it  went  straight  to  the  root  of  their 
whole  system.  One  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  the  formation 
of  character  was  that  never-ceasing,  insensible  influence  which  no- 
thing but  a  virtuous  home  could  furnish.  The  mother  made  the 
home  a  virtuous  home,  which  reared  the  virtuous  citizen,  or  the 
profligate  home,  which  turned  out  the  thieving  boy  ;  and  therefore 
It  was  that  in  their  Qirls'  Reformatories  lay  the  whole  secret  of  the 
future  reformation  of  what  were  called  the  criminal  classes.  The 
reformation  of  boys  was  more  important  than  the  reformation  of 
adults,  and  the  reformation  of  girls  was. more  important  than  the 
reformation  of  bovs.  Government  must  also  turn  its  attention  to  the 
systematic  operations  going  on  for  the  purpose  of  training  thieves  and 
making  them  expert  in  their  calling.  The  emissaries  of  those  places 
caught  the  bovs  in  the  streets,  and  educated  them  in  thieving,  and 
tbev  had  even  been  known  to  di^  them  away  from  the  Reformatories. 
Sir  John  Pakington,  M.F.,  seconded  the  motion,  and  briefly 
sketched  the  historv  of  the  movement. 

Sir  Staffobd  Nobthcotb,  the  Rev.  Canon  Girdlbstoive,  and 
Mr.  Jellinger  Symonds,  then  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Preventive  Schools. 

The  Mayor  of  Bristol  moved  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  meeting 
to  Lord  Stanley,  for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  he  had  presided 
over  the  Conference. 

Mr.  W.  Miles,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  put,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Lord  Stanley  returned  thanks  for  the  compliment,  and  the  meet- 
ing separated  shortly  after  1 1  o'clock. 

On  Friday  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  were  brought  to  a 
close  by  an  excursion  to  the  Reformatory  Schools,  Pynes,  near  Exe- 
ter, to  flardwicke-court  Reformatory,  and  to  the  following  Bristol 
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Reformatories :  Arno'a  court,  Kingswood>  %t,  James^-back,  Peany- 
well-lane  Industrial  School,  the  Orphan  Asyiam,  Ashley-down,  and 
the  Red  Lodge  Girls'  Reformatory  School. 

We  are  indebted  to  The  BrUtol  Gazette^,  and  to  28* 
PhilanthropUt,  for  these  reports  of  the  Bristol  tioeetnigs ;  snd 
all  who  read  \hem,  uoderstandiug  the  Refomiatoty  mo^rement^ 
and  the  objects  of  the  National  Reformatory  Union,  must 
rejoice  to  find,  thai  the  question  of  JELeformatiou  is  making 
sach  progress  towards  complete  success,  aud  has  become  »> 
publicly  Known  and  appreciated  beyond  the  comparatiTeij 
small  circle  of  its  own  peculiar  thinkers  and  workers. 

Lord  Stanley's  speech  was  admirable,  but  in  one  point  we 
differ  with  him,  and  we  know  that- the  most  acknoirleJged 
leaders  of  the  cause  differ  with  him  on  exactly  the  same  point. 

He  considers  that  our  objects  should  be  Juvenile  Refarm;!- 
tion,  and  appears  to  think  that  Adult  Reformation  is  bejond 
our  scope,  or  above  human  agency.  This  is  a  most  grave  and 
unenlightened  view  of  the  Beformatory  principle.  In  fact,  all 
who  know  the  system  are  well  aware,  that  with  modified  phases 
of  the  Beformatory  principle,  the  full  benefits  of  the  Seformn- 
tory  system  can  be  extended  to,  and  developed  in,  the  full 
reformation  of  the  Adult  criminals  of  either  sex. 

We  know  well  that  this  is  the  opiuion  of  Mr.  Recorder  Hiii, 
of  Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  of  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  of  Miss  Carpenter, 
of  Captain  Crofton,  and  of  Mr.  Baker,  who  has  told  as 
repeatedly  that,  if  permitted  by  the  Government  to  try  the 
experiment,  he  would  be  as  successful  with  an  AduU  Farm 
School  as  with  a  Juvenile  Reformatory. 

And  Mr.  Baker  is  quite  right — Captain  Crofton  has  proved 
it  for  him,  and  more  than  proved  it,  because  the  SmithGeld 
Institution  is  situated  in  the  poorest  part  of  Dublin,  surround- 
ed by  low  lodging-houses,  common  brothels,  and  poblic 
houses ;  yet  Captain  Crofton  trusts  his  men  beyond  the  rai/s 
of  the  Institution  as  messengers,  with  their  own  money  in 
their  pockets.  Mr.  Baker^s  men  would  not  be  thus  expo^d; 
his  would  be,  like  his  present  Reformatory,  a  country  place. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Golden  Bridge  have  their  Adult  Fe- 
male Beformatory,  and  we  have  seen  seventeen  or  twenty  women^ 
who  came  wild  and  godless  to  gaol,  thoughtful  to  the  Reforma- 
tory, and  who  will  leave  it  fully  reformed,  or  rather  re-made. 

We  are  happy,  most  happy,  to  find  a  man.  of  Lord  Stanl7's 
position,  enei^  and  ability,  entering  the  ranks  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Reformatory  Principle,  but  it  would  be  a  most 
disastrous  error  if  the  public  were  to  believe,  that  he  expressed 
the  opinions  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  when  he  stated 
that  Juvenile  Reformation  should  be  considered  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  their  labors  and  their  aspirations. 


QUARTERLY  RECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RK- 
FORMATORY  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  AND  OF 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

We  commence  the  Rkcord  of  the  past  quarter  by  a  few  hcU, 
very  cheering,  although  not  connected  with  these  Kingdoms. 
However,   as  we   take  revolvers   from  America,  it  is  possible 
that  in  time  we  may  adopt  her  plan  of  Government  in  prison 
matters^  and  will  acknowledge,  first,  that  the  action  of  govern- 
ment in  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime  \% paternal ; 
Second,  that  the  object  of  punishment  is  reformatory  and  not 
vengefill ;  third,  that  the   law  of  reformation,  in  the  State  as 
in  the  family,  is  the  law  of  kindness ;  fourth,  that  as  criminals 
differ  in  age  and  experience  as  criminal,  they  should  be  treated 
accordingly ;    fifth,  that  prisons  and  gaols  are  not  in  their 
essence  reformatory  institutions,  and  only  become  so  by  means 
of  circumstances  not  necessarily  nor  ordinarily  acting — the 
prison  being  a  battle-field  between  Vice  and  Virtue,  with  the 
odds  of  position  and  numbers  on  the  side  of  Vice ;  and  con&<e« 
quently  and  finally,  that  since  prisons  ordinarily  can  only  exert  a 
ieeble  moral  influence  on  their  inmates,  and  fail  as  reformatory 
institutions,  on  the  whole,  we  ou«2;ht  to  search  for  a  new  and 
different  agency,  and  if  we  find  one,  put  it  in  use.     This  is  a 
short   abstract  of  the  policy  of  America,  as  expressed  in  the 
very  able  address  of  the  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Secretary 
to  the  Massachusetts  Board    of  Edacatio]),  and  delivered  by 
him  at  Lancaster,  at  the  opening  of  the  State  Lidustrial  Sciiool 
for  Girls,  August  27th,  1856.     From  The  Boston  Baily  AiU 
vertUer,  we  take  the  following  account  of  this  School  :-— 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  may  as  well  state  that  it  fs  the 
design  of  this  iostitntion  to  afford  to  exposed  and  helpless  girls  that 
protection  on  the  part  of  the  State  which  their  natural  protectors 
either  cannot  or  will  not  afford.  Its  subjects  will  be  taken  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  16,  on  the  warrant  of  judges  of  probate,  after  an 
examination  at  which  any  person  professing  a  right  of  control  or 
guardianship  over  the  girl  will  be  heard.  Thev  will  be  committed 
until  they  shall  attain  the  age  of  18 ;  and  will  be  detained  in  the 
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school  so  long  aa  may  appear  necessary  or  expedient,  and  will  then 
be  placed  in  families.  In  the  principal  cities  and  large  towns, 
commissioners  will  be  appointed  oy  the  governor,  fiaTing  the  same 
authority  to  send  girls  to  the  school  as  the  judges  of  probate. 

The  examination  of  the  fitness  of  a  girl  for  the  school  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  criminal  proceeding  ;  the  sending  of  the  girl  there 
is  not  a  punishment,  nor  is  the  school  in  any  seoc^e  a  prison. 

For  the  better  execution  of  this  design  it  was  determined  not  to 
erect  any  gigantic  building  for  the  accommodation  of  a  numeroos 
crowd  of  inmates  ;  but  rather  to  give  the  girls  the  feeliDg*  of  resid- 
ing like  A  family  in  a  home. 

The  commissioners  who  were  appointed  by  Governor  Waahbom 
to  select  a  site,  erect  buildinffs,  and  prepare  a  plan  for  the  instito- 
tion,  were  Messrs.  John  H.  Wilkins,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  and  Francis 
B.  Fay.  Thev  have  nobly  discharged  their  duty,  and  haveftJ/y 
justified  the  wisdom  of  Governor  Washburn  in  selecting^  them,  and 
the  generous  confidence  of  €k>vernor  Gardner  in  retainiog  them  to 
the  completion  of  their  task.  After  a  diligent  examination  of  rari* 
ous  localities,  and  comparison  of  advantages,  they  selected  the  old 
"  Stillwell  Place,"  in  the  town  of  Lancaster.  Here  they  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  purchase  100  acres  of  excellent  land,  with 
a  large  old-fashioned  mansion-house,  built  of  brick,  two  wooden 
dwelling-houses,  with  barns  and  fixtures,  for  a  sum  a  little  exceed- 
ing ten  thousand  dollars.  The  two  wooden  houses  are  well  adapted 
for  the  residences  of  the  Superintendent  and  of  the  Farmer,  respect- 
ively; the  mansion-house  was  enlarged  and  fitted  for  the  purpose? 
of  the  school  at  an  expense  of  about  4000  dollars,  and  two  new  brick 
buildings  were  put  up  at  an  expense  of  about  1 2,500  dollars  each.Tbese 
sums,  with  some  other  expenses  of  construction,  were  met  by  the  on- 
ginal  State  appropriation  of  20,000  dollars  and  the  private  subscrip- 
tion of  20,500  dollars.  The  State  also  appropriated  5000  dollars  for 
furnishing  the  buildings,  and  likewise  bears  the  current  expenses  of 
maintenance. 

The  two  new  buildings  with  the  maiksion-house  make  thres 
separate  *<  homes**  for  three  separate  "  families**  of  girls,  which  are 
designed  to  be  kept  distinct  in  most  respects,  with  separate  matrons 
and  assistants  residing  in  each  bouse,  but  united  under  the  general 
care  of  one  superintendent.  The  two  new  buildings  are  preciwly 
alike.  They  are  constructed  of  brick,  in  the  best  style^  witboat 
ornament,  and  neatly  and  appropriately  furnished.  The  following 
general  description  will  eive  an  idea  of  their  appearance  and  inter- 
nal arrangement.  Eacn  of  them  is  two  stories  in  height  and 
constructed  in  the  form  of  an  L.  Entering  at  the  front  door,  which 
is  near  the  angle  of  the  L^>on  your  rieht  is  the  parlour,  from  which 
opens  the  "  work-room,**  Kkewise  on  tiie  right  hand  of  the  entry- 
next  this  a  small  lighted  room  or  closet — and  a  school  room,  at  the 
end  of  the  entry,  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  L.  All  the  rooms 
\ppear  small  to  one  who  has  the  idea  of  a  public  institution  in  his 
mind ;  but  compared  with  the  private  dwellings  of  persons  in  or£a« 
ary  circumstances,  they  are  of  sufficient  size.  The  school  room  is 
fitted  with  desks  for  30  scKolarv.  Opposite  the  wopk-room,  on  ths 
left  of  the  entry,  is  the  landing,  and  a  large  closet  adjoining. 
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Starting  again  at  the  front  door,  at  the  left  hand,  opposite  the 
parlour,  is  the  dining  room,  from  which  we  proceed  through  the 
other  arm  of  the  L  into  the  kitchen,  a  large  lighted  closet  inter- 
vening. In  this  part  of  the  building  are  likewise  a  bath-room,  sink- 
room,  and  store-room.  There  is  a  passage  leading  from  a  door^  in 
the  end  of  this  arm  of  the  L  into  the  main  entry,  between  the  dinrngf 
room  and  the  large  closet  ac^oining  the  laundry. 

On  the  second  story,  over  the  parlour,  is  the  matron's  room  ;  over 
the  work«room  is  the  general  dormitory*  oontJiining  &ix  beds  designed 
for  12  inmates  5  over  the  dining-room  is  a  room  called  the  ••  hospitftl" 
— and  at  each  end  of  the  L  are  eight  small  single  bed-rooms.  The 
attic  is  finished  as  a  safe  and  commodious  play-room  ;  and  there  are 
one  or  two  rooms  in  this  part  of  the  house  which  may  be  used  as 
additional  dormitories  on  an  emergency. 

All  the  rooms  ar6  v^ery  thoroughly  ventilated.  The  houses  are 
he&ted  by  furnaces.  There  is  a  copious  supply  of  pure  water  carried 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  houses ;  it  is  brought  from  an  unfailing 
soring  about  1^  miles  distant,  in  iron  pipes  lined  with  porcelain. 
The  head  has  an  elevation  of  100  feet  above  the  plateau  on  which 
the  bouses  stand,  and  the  arrangement  is  thus  an  effective  safeguard 
in  case  of  fire  as  well  as  a  great  domestic  convenience.  There  is  a 
fountain  or  iet  in  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  from  which  a  small 
stream  was  played  during  a  portion  of  tne  time  yesterday. 

The  furniture  is  neat  and  not  luxurious.  A  little  bed,  a  bureau, 
a  chair,  a  sm&H  piece  of  carpeting,  a  diminutive  mirror,  and  a  Bible» 
complete  the  appointments  of  the  single  dormitories.  But  every- 
thing is  nice,  and  all  the  arrangements  are  of  the  most  convenient 
description.  Each  of  the  three  houses  is  designed  to  accommodate 
30  girls.  The  rooms  of  the  matron  and  her  assistant  are  so  arranged 
that  they  can  have  a  general  supervision  over  the  whole  establish* 
ment.  W^  neglected  to  obtain  an  exact  measurement,  but  the 
length  of  eaeh  arm  of  the  L  is  about  75  feet,  and  the  breadth  about 
30.  We  should  mention  that  the  shape  of  the  buildings  is  not 
perfectly  regular,  but  there  are  slight  variations,  which  add  to  their 
convenience,  and  give  them  a  better  appearance. 

The  mansion-house  is  three  stories  in  height,  (the  water  is  carried 
to  the  highest,)  and  differs  somewhat  in  its  internal  arrangement 
from  the  others,  but  it  has  been  made  by  new  partitions  to  conform 
subAantialTy  to  the  general  plan.  The  roof  of  each  house  commands 
a  fine  prospect,  embracing  beautiful  scenery  far  and  near,  the  sura- 
mifs  of  Wachusett  and  Monadnock  distinctly  visible  itk  the  distance. 
Lai^e  trees  abound  in  th^  grounds  about  the  houses. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Pehrce,  the  superin- 
tendent, who  resides  with  his  family  in  one  of  the  wooden  houses. 
The  farmer,  Mr.  A.  E.  Boynton,  resides  in  another.  The  two 
matrons  already  appointed,  are  Mrs.  G.  M.  S<  Carpenter  and  Mrt^ 
Mary  M.  WiUdrd. 

For  a  ehapel  for  the  institution,  a  small  Church  standing  in  the 
village  of  South  Lancaster  has  been  purchased,  and  will  be  moved  to 
the  grounds.  There  are  handsome  book-cases  in  the  '*  work-rooms, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  library — but  we  should  think  the  donation  of 
books  might  be  acceptable. 
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Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  School, 
the  following  proclamation,  which  expresses  the  principle  of 
the  Government,  was  read,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  it  nearly 
approaches  the  system  as  carried  out  in  Scotland,  and  so  ablV 
detailed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hill  in  his  essay,  Train  up  a  Child  h 
the  Way  he  Should  Go:— 

BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  HENRY  J.  GABDNEB, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Wheretu,  hy  the  third  section  of  an  act  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  this  commonwealth  on  the  2l.st  day  of  May,  A.D.  1855,  entitled 
*'  an  act  to  establish  a  State  Reform  School  for  Girls/'  it  is  provided 
that  ''  as  soon  as  the  governor  shall  have  been  notified  by  the  com- 
missioners appointed  under  certain  resolves  *  for  the  purchase  of  a 
site  and  the  erection  of  buildings  thereon  for  a  State  Reform  School 
for  Girls,'  that  said  buildings  are  prepared  for  occupancy,  be  shall 
forthwith  issue  his  proclamation,  giving  public  notice  of  the  fact.*' 

And  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  aforesaid,  it  is  provided  that 
**  after  proclamation  shall  have  been  made,  as  provided  in  the  third 
section  of  this  act,  whenever  any  girl,  above  the  age  of  seven  sod 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall  be  brought  by  any  constable, 
police-officer,  or  other  inhabitant  of  any  city  or  town  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, before  any  judge  of  probate  or  commissioner  authorised 
and  empowered  to  act  in  the  case  by  the  eighth  section  of  this  act, 
upon   the  allegation  or  complaint  that  the  said  girl   has  committed 
any  offence  known  to  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  punishable  hy 
fine  or  imprisonment,  other  than  such  as  may  be  punished  by  impri- 
sonment for  life,  or  that  she  is  leading  an  idle,  vagrant,  or  vicious  life, 
or  has  been  found  in  any  stteet,  highway  or  public  place  within  this 
Commonwealth  in  circumstances  of  want  and  suffering,  or  of  neglect, 
exposure  or  abandonment,  or  of  beggary,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
judge  or  commissioner  aforesaid,  before  whom  the  said  girl  is  brought, 
to  issue  a  summons  or  order  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  father  of 
said  girl,  if  he  be  living  and  resident  ivithin  the  town  or  citj  where 
the  said  girl  was  found,  and  if  not,  then  to  her  mother,  if  she  be 
living  and  so  resident ,  and  if  there  be  no  father  or  mother  of  said 
^irl  resident    within  said     town    or  city,     then    addressed  to  the 
awful  guardian  of  said  girl  if  any  there  be  resident  within  said  town 
or  citj,  or  if  not,  to  the  person  with  whom,  according  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  girl,  and  the  testimony,  if  at)y«  received  by  the  jndse 
or  commissioner  aforesaid,  the  said  girl  shall  reside;  and  if  there  oe 
no  person  with  whom  she  statedly  resides,  the  judge  or  commissioner 
may,  at  iiis  discretion,  appoint  some  suitable  person  to  act  in  her 
behalf,  requiring  liim  or  her,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  appear  before 
bim  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  shall  in  said  summons  or  order 
appoint,  and  to  show  cause,  if  any  there  be,  why  the  said  girl  shall 
fiot  be  committed  to  the  Reform  School  for  Girls,  established  by 
thi^act  " 
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And  whereas  the  cotnmiasioners  appointed  under  the  resolves  above 
referred  to  have  given  me  notice  that  the  buildings  erected  for  said 
State  Reform  School  for  eirU  at  Lancaster,  in  the  county  of  Wor. 
cester,  are  now  ready  for  the  reception  of  inmates. 

Now  there/ore,  I,  Hevav  J.  Gardnbb,  Governor  of  the  Common* 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  do  issue  this  Proclamation,  giving  public 
notice  to  the  commissioners  under  the  act,  magistrates  and  people  of 
this  Commonwealth  of  the  fact  that  said  State  Reform  School  for 
Girls,  now  called  and  known  by  authority  of  the  legislature  as  the 
State  Industrial  School,  is  prepared  for  occupancy. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  this  27th 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1856,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  the  81st. 

Hbnry  J.  Gardner. 
By  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 

Francis  DiWitt, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Ood  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

In  T/ie  Boston  JFeekly  Messenger  of  September  5rd,  we  read 
the  following :  — 

Statb  Industrial  School  for  Girls. — We  learn  that  on  the 
very  next  morning  after  the  opening  exercises  at  Lancaster  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  an  interesting  little  girl,  13  years  of  age,  in  all  respects 
a  Ht  subject  for  the  institution,  was  brought  to  the  school,  the  neces- 
sary papers  having  been  signed  by  the  Judge  of  Probate  as  soon  as 
be  saw  the  Governor's  Proclamation.  This  fact  attests  the  public 
interest  in  the  school  and  readiness  to  turn  its  privileges  to  good 
account. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOLS  FOR  BOYS  AT  WEST- 
BOROUGH. 

[From  the  Salem  Register,  August  28.] 

The  school  at  present  numbers ./fpff  hundred  and  seventy  boys.  Of 
these  140  are  employed  on  the  farm  ;  120  in  manufacturing  shoes,  of 
which  more  than  five  hundred  pairs  are  made  daily  ;  116  in  sewing 
and  knitting  ;  60  in  making  cane  seats,  while  others  are  made  useful 
in  the  laundry,  cooking  and  other  departments 

Eighteen  hundred  and  three  boys  have  been  admitted  since  Nov. 
1st,  1848,  when  the  school  was  opened.  Since  Dec.  1,  1655,  239 
have  been  apprenticed  or  discharged,  and  about  the  same  number 
admitted.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  firm  yet  mild,  the  whole 
aim  being  to  reform  these  youth  by  kindness,  good  advice  and  moral 
suasion.  They  attend  prayers  morning  and  evening,  and  the  hours 
of  the  day  are  spent  in  some  useful  labor,  the  school-room  and  play 
ground. 

There  are  eight  school-rooms  where  the  usual  branches  are  taught 
as  in  our  best  public  schools.  .The  teachers  appear  very  efficient, 
patient  and  persevering,  being  determined  that  every  pupil  shall 
be  well  instructed. 
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K  very  Sabbath  morning  eiz  hundred  scholar*  imd  te^chtn  aaiMible 
in  the  chapel  at  nine  o'clock,  when  each  scholar  reoitea  his  Ittsoo 
from  the  Bible.  At  eleven,  and  again  at  four  o'clock,  all  assfiableb 
the  Chapel  where  a  discourse  is  preached.  The  singiqg  bj  the  vhole 
audience  is  excellent. 

Connected  with  the  school  is  one  of  the  best  hospitals  in  the 
country,  but  owing  to  the  exercise  and  pure  air  eojojed  bjr  the  b<»j«, 
cases  of  sickness  among  them  are  very  rare. 

A  prayer  meeting  is  held  by  the  officerSf  teachers  stod  family  every 
Friday  evening,  to  implore  Divine  aid,  and  God's  bleaaing  on  then- 
selves  and  those  committed  to  their  trust.  Their  situatioa  is  out  of 
great  responsibility'^they  feel  it  to  be  so,  and  will  not  Christistf 
throughout  the  State,  particularly  on  Friday  ev^ings,  remember 
this  praying  bandi  and  implore  for  them  that  wisdom  so  needful  to 
guide  their  steps, 

lu  our  own  countries,  the  Beformatory  principle  is  certaiiily 
progressing.  In  another  portion  of  this  number  of  The  Irish 
QuAiiTERLY,  we  have  written  at  mack  length  upon  this  topic, 
and  had  resolved  to  shorten  the  space  of  this  Record,  but  we 
are  bound,  in  justice  to  the  cause,  to  place  before  onr  readers 
the  proceedings  of  some  meetings  held  to  advocate  the  Prin- 
ciple. First,  then,  we  place  the  Binniogham  meeting  of 
October ; — 

BIRMINGHAM  DISCHARGED  PRISONERS'  AID 
SOCIEtY. 

A  puhlic  meeting  id  aid  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Fridi^  BTmitg 
in  the  Town  Hall.  The  body  of  the  hall  was  densely  crowded*  to  f 
great  extent  by  working  men,  and  the  side  galleries  were  well  filled. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Lord  Calthorpe,  Fresident  of  Ib^Socie^, 
und  on  the  Platform  were  Lord  Lyttelton,  Viscount  Ingestre,  toe 
Bight  Honorable  James  Stuart  Wortley,  Recorder  of  London,  Sir 
Peter  Van  Notten  Pole,  Bart.,  High  Sheriff,  The  Bight  Hon.  Sir 
J.  S.  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  The  Hon.  Augustus  Caltborps,  ^ 
Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  C.  B.  Adderl^y,  Eso.,  M.r.,  M 
D.  Hill.  Esq,,  Q.  C,  Becorder  of  Birmingham  :  the  Rerds.  J.  C 
Miller,  I.  C.  Barrett,  S.  Gedge,  L.  Tuttiett  JJV'.  Gover,  J.  D.  Collii, 
J.  T.  Burt  (Chaplain  of  the  Borough  Gaol),H.  Goodacre  (StaiRrd) 
W.  Hatch  (Wandsworth),  D.  Alelville  (Shelsley  Refbrmatorj), 
F.  H.  Williams,  T.  Bittleston.  B.  W.  Dale,  C.  Vince,  and  C. 
Clarke ;  Dr.  Heslop,  Dr.  Melson,  T.  C  Sneyd  Kinnersley  (Stipen- 
diary Magistrate),  C.  Shaw,  G.  H.  Bengough,  T.  Barwick  Bsker 
(Hardwick  Reformatory),  F.  A,  M«Geachy,E.  Gem,T.  Hsrtshornc, 
B.  W,  Winfield,  and  I.  Spooner,  Esors.  ;  Aldermen  Philips,  Lacj, 
and  Sturge;  Councillors  Byland,  Lloyd,  Elkington,  Sturges.  sad 
Banks  ;  Messrs.  C.  Hastings  (secretary  to  the  Reformatory  UoiooJ, 
Charles  Ratcliff,  John  Unett,  H  Rotton,  W.  Morean,  G.  W.  Bilt 
yard,  Samuel  Rogers,  W.  Barlow,  T.  Wright  (Manchester),  A. 
Walter,  G.  J.  Johnson,  A.  Morgan,  &c. — Letters  of  apologr  were 
received  from  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  Lord  Leigh,  the  Hon*  ana  R«^ 
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O  M.  Yorke  (who  was  absent  through  illness),  C.  N.  Newdegate, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  W.  Scholefield,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  the  Mayor,  T.  R.  T. 
IJods^soD,  Esq.,  0.  H.  Bracebridge,  Esq.  (who  offered  a  8ubscriptiou 
of  21.  per  annum),  the  Rev.  J.  Clay.  Chaplain  of  Preston  Gaol,  J.  0. 
Bacchus,  Esq.,  Mr.  Standbridge,  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Amphlett,  and 
other  gentUoien. 

Lord  Caithorpe,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  expressed  his  regret 
at  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Iiord  Stanley.      The  noble  Lord  then 
said  he  would  earnestly  direct  their  attention  to  the  important  object 
which  the  Society  had  in  view.     In  the  Hrst  place  it  sought  to  afford 
assistance  to  discharged  prisoners,  who,  having  suffered  the  penalties 
of  the  law,  were  turned  out  of  prison  without  any  homes  to  go  to,  and 
without  any  hope  for  the  future.     The  Society  would  obtain  for  them 
such  employment  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  but  in  doing  so 
would  have  to  exercise  great  care  and  circumspection,  lest  the  crimi- 
nal should  consider  his  position  better  than  that  of  the  honest  labour- 
er.      By  the  formation  of  that  Institution  thev  would  be  enabled  to 
trace  the  progress  and  some  of  the  causes  of  crime.      There  was  one 
source  of  crime  to  which  it  had  been  said  by  those  accustomed  to  ju. 
dieial  proceedings  three-fourths  of  the  crime  committed  in  this  coun- 
try were  traceable — he  meant  the  habit  of  drunkenness — (hear,  hear). 
If  buch  were  the  case — and  so  far  as  his  experience  went  he  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  it — was  it  not  incumbent  upon  the  Legislature  to  . 
adopt  such  measures  as  might  tend  to  remove  this   temptation  to 
which  the  working  classes  were  exposed  ? — (cheers).     He  felt  assured 
that  all  of  them  must  regret  to  see  in  this  town  the  many  incentives 
that  existed  to  the  workiug  classes  to  spend  their  earnings  in  the  ein 
palace  and  the  public  house — (hear,  hear).     His  Right  Honorable 
friend,  Sir  John  Pakington,  had  taken  great  interest  in  that  question, 
and  he  (Lord  Caithorpe)  believed  it  was  chiefly  through  the  Right 
Honorable  Baronet's  instrumentality  that  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  obtained  some  time  ago  to  investigate  the  subject — 
(cheers).    Since  that  period  the  question  had  in  a  great  measure 
been  shelved,  but  the  more  experience  they  had  of  the  effects  of  this 
pernicious  vice,  the  more  it  appeared  necessary  for  the  Leeislature  to 
interfere — (cheers).      One  of  the  difficulties  they  had  to  oattle  with 
was  the  difficulty  with  reference  to  education  and  the  religious  teach- 
ing in  Schools.     He  trusted  that  education  in  this  country  would 
never  be  separated  from  religion — (hear.)     Let  it  be  remembered  that 
every  secular  system  that  had  yet  been  tried  had  signally  failed.    As 
an  instance  of  that,  he  might  refer  them  to  Calcutta,  where  the  schools 
had  been  conducted  on  the  secular  plan,  the  result  being  that  in  that 
city  there  was  now  a  numerous  body  of  clever,  educated  young  men 
who  were  total  infidels.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  one  of  their  first  and 
roost  cherished  objects  to  establish  a  good  system  of  education,  foun- 
ded upon  religion — (applause).     After  commending  the  objects  of  the 
Society  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  meeting,  his  Lordship 
called  upon 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Burt,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  who  read  a  length- 
ened statement  of  the  aims  and  principles  of  the  Association.  The 
Society  sought  to  relieve  the  great  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
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prisoners  by  external  circumstances  ;  to  canvass  employers  with  a 
view  to  obtain  employment  for  them  as  soon  as  discharged  ;  to  pro- 
cure temporary  lodgings  for  them  in  the  cottages  of  poor  persons  of 
good  character  ;  to  purchase  a  few  necessary  tools  or  a  small  Mipply 
of  materials  and  clothing,  with  which  the  convicted  person  might  be 
enabled  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  ;  and  to  give  to  parties  employ. 
ing  them  a  guarantee  for  a  moderate  amount,  and  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod,  thus  ensuring  them  from  loss  by  dishonesty  on  tbe  part  of 
the  persons  engaged.  The  Report  stated  that  ther^ult  of  a  canrass 
already  made  had  been  most  satisfactory,  and  since  the  formation  of 
the  Society  employment  had  been  found  for  thirteen  discharged  pri- 
soners. 

^f.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  the  Recorder,  on  rising  to  address  the  meedn^, 
was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause.      He  said — I  unite  with  yon, 
my  Lord  Calthorpe,  in  regretting  the  absence  of  Lord  Stanley,  and 
t)eVhaps  I  have  most  reason  to  regret  ii,  because  no  man  likes  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  in  which  unfavourable  comparisons  are  likely  to 
be  made.     We  caimot  but  deeply  regret  the  absence  of  a  young  no- 
bleman  who  has  already  distinguished  himself,  not  merely  for  the  va- 
lue  of  the  principles  be  advocates,  but  for  the  labour  be  devotes  to 
informing  himself  thoroughly  as  to  the  facts  and  arguments  bearing 
upon  any  cause  which  has  the  benefit  of  his  advocacy — (cheers).    I 
trust  that  the  indisposition  which  has  deprived  us  of  the  intelZectoal 
treat  we  anticipated  may  be  of  short  duration,  and  that  the  time  may 
soon  arrive  when  you  will  see  before  you  a  youpg  man  of  whose  future 
eminence  his  countrymen  have  formed  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
— (cheers).     I  am  reassured,  however,  to  some  extent,  by  the  very 
admirable  Report  which  we  have  just  heard  read.     We  have  had  pre- 
sented therein  the  facts  in  detail,  and  those  facts  must  have  struck 
every  one — first  of  all  with  the  magnitude  of  the  wants  to  be  supplied 
and  next,  with  the  humble  hope  that  we  are  at  last  finding  the  tne 
way  for  the  diminution  and  repression  of  crime — (cheers).      It  is  in- 
deed humiliating  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  that  the  labours  of  our  judges,  our  magistrates,  our  jories, 
and  our  police — all  that  machinery  by  which  so  many  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  are  brought  every  month  to  the  criminal  bar— should  only 
result  in  this,  that  after  the  convict  has  been  found  guilty,  and  poo- 
ished  according  to  law — after  all  that  has  been  done  for  him  by  the 
exhortations  and  earnest  supplications  to  him  and  in  his  favour  by 
the  Chaplains  of  the  gaols — after  all  the  lessons  of  the  schoolmaster, 
and  the  still  more  important  lesson  derived  from  the  pain  which  be 
endured  from  the  consequences  of  his  crime ;  when  the  doors  of  the 
prison  are  opened,  a  vast  proportion  of  those  who  have  suffered  tbe 
consequence  of  their  guilt,  quickly— oh,  how  quickly — offer  themselres 
again  to  run  the  same  miserable  course.       How  many  thus  fall  back 
I  cannot  tell  you.   We  have  ascertained  by  careful  examination  tbat  at 
least  33  per  cent  of  those  who  have  been  convicted  once  come  again  and 
again  to  tbe  criminal  bar.  But  although  we  know  tbat  this  33  per  cent, 
return  to  their  criminal  courses,  we  must  recollect  that  there  are  of 
necessity  many  whose  interest  it  is  to  conceal  the  fact  of  their  prefioui 
conviction,  and  who,  when  they  go  cisowhere,  are  not  discovered; 
you  may  then  well  believe  that,  instead  of  this  33  per  cent,  probabiU 
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ities  point  to  a  «ttill  more  lamentable  proportion — (hear,    bear). 
Well,  then,  what  is  to  be  done  ?    I  do  not  wonder  that  the  masters 
and  the  manufacturers  of  this  town  express  their  astonishment  that 
no  such  society  as  the  one  we  stand  forth  to  advocate  had  been  before 
founded  in  this  place,  because  we  are  all  aware,  who  know  any  things 
of  the  criminal  class — and  who  is  there  who  knows  nothing  ? — that 
the  moment  of  departure  from  the  gaol  is  the  most  dangerous  crisis 
in  the  life  of  the  criminal — (hear,  hear).     It  is  then,  if  ever,  that  the 
friendly  hand  should  be  stretched  fortb--that  the  friendly  voice  should 
be  heard.     He  is  then  ire«commencing  his  career  ;    good  and  evil  are 
before  him.     If  the  good  be  rendered  hopeless,  and  the  only  home 
which  he  has  is  the  prison  appointed  for  his  punishment ;    if  the  only 
friends  who  are  not  dangerous  to  his  future  prospects  are  those  pri- 
son officers  appointed  to  correct  him  ;  if  he  remember  that  when  his 
character  was  unstained  he  could  not  keep  bis  place  in  society^  but 
had  forfeited  his  honour,  what  despair  must  fall  upon  our  poor 
wretched  fellow-being  when  the  door  closes  after  him  of  that  gloomy 
abode  which  was  his  only  home,  and  he  finds  himself  shut  out  from 
the  only  true  friends  that  he  ever  had  in  the  world. — (hear,  hear.) 
Well,  then,  you  must  be  there — (cheers).      Tou  have  heard  that  the 
tempter  is  at  the  gaol  door— -that  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods  dogs 
his  steps — that  his  old  companions  in  crime  wait  to  carry  him  away 
to  bis  forifier  haunts,  and  to  embark  him  again  in  the  fe^ful  course 
from  which  he  has  been  for  a  short  time  held  back  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law.     Do  you  disperse  that   wretched  congregation 
assembled  around  tlfe  doors  of  the  gaol,  and  hold  out  to  the  dis- 
charged  prisoner  the  hand  of  encouragement.     If  you  cannot  do 
anything  else,  you  can  show  him  a  friendly  countenance — fcbeers). 
Let  him  feel  that  when  he  has  to  encounter,  as  he  must,  the  frowns 
of  the  world,  one  human  being  at  least  will  be  his  friend,  will  rejoice 
if  he  can  resibt  temptation  and  escape  its  dangers,  will  mourn  if  he  g 
fall  back  into  the  paths  of  sin— (applause).     I  address  myself  now 
more  particularly  to  a  class  of  my  fellow  townsmen   whom  I  know 
well,  and  to  whom  I  feel  under  great  and  permanent  obligation, 
never  by  me  to  be  repaid.    It  is  probably  known  to  many  of  those 
present  that  during  the  seventeen  years  of  my  Recordership  I  have 
adopted  a  plan  which   I   learnt    from  the  worthy  and  excellent 
Magistrates  of  the  Warwickshire  Sessions,  namely,  that  when  there 
is  reason  to  believe  a  young  person  at  the  bar  is  not  utterly  depraved, 
that  he  is  there  for  his  first  or  nearly  his  first  offence,  that  there  are 
those  allied  to  him  by  the  relationship  of  blood,  or  of  friendship,  or 
that  his  employer  would  take  him  again  and  give  him  a  home  and  a 
reftigef  I  have  practised  the  lesson  1  learnt,  and  delivered  up  such 
young  persons  to  those  guardians,  so  that  they  might  be  admitted 
again  into  a  family  circle,  and  there  might  be  hope  of  reformation 
from  the  example  of  others.     And  let  me  say,  audi  mention  it  with 
gratitude,  that  in  the  minority  of  instances  the  friends  who  have 
received  the  youth  just  stamped  with  felony,  are  the  verv  persons 
who  have  been  the  sufferers  by  the  offence  of  which   the  younjt 
criminal  has  been  convicted — (applause).     How  often  has  it  occurred 
to  me  to  find  a  prosecutor,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  beg  arid  entreat 
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that  the  young  prisoner  might  be  giveii  up  to  him  ag»m  for  Afnrther 
trial ;  and  when  the  Court  hat  yielded  to  that  entreaty,  thert  ]m 
been  a  bur^t  of  gratitude  and  of  thanks  for  being  allowed  to  take  w 
responsible  a  task  as  giving  place  in  his  family  and  faoiueliold  to  a  coa- 
victed  felon_  (cheers).  I  have  feit,  as  I  am  aure  you  must  feel,  that 
the  thanks  and  gratitude  ought  to  pass  from  me  to  the  benefaetor, 
and  not  from  him  to  me.  Now  in  the  course  of  my  aeTenteen  yein' 
Recordershipy  this  has  occurred  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  hifs 
kept  an  exact  register,  and  the  xndividoala  whose  names  are  eotered 
therein  have  been  Wsited  for  the  pnrpoee  of  ascertaining  the  resoht 
of  this  lenity.  In  the  course  of  these  seventeen  years,  483  persou 
have  been  so  disposed  of  at  the  Birmingham  Seasiona.  We  hnt 
kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  them,  and  the  result  has  been  that  »t 
have  not  been  able  to  detect  more  than  seventv-^ht  out  of  the 
whole  number  who  have  appeared  again  at  the  bar-^  (chesn.) 
ISurely  there  is  a  great  benefit  conferrea  on  society. 

I   will  not  waste  a  word  upon  pecuniary  benefits,  for  they  an 
obvious  under  this  arrangement,    i  would  rather  direet  yoor  attea* 
tion  to  the  moral  gain  to  the  community.     It  is  msnifestly  a  grsst 
good ;  and  to  what  classes  of  the  community  do  we  owe  that  good  * 
Why,  to  the  artisan,  the  small  employer,  the  small  shopkeeper ; 
these  are  the  classes,  I  would  say,  speaJdng  from  seventeen  yean' 
experience,^  to  whom  is  mainly  due  these  great  services  whidi  hare 
been  rendered  to  criminals  and  to  society-I(applaQae).   Do  not  let  it 
be  supposed  that  I  speak  slightingly  of  those  who  are  h^her  in  the 
social  scale.    It  does  so  happen  that  masters  who  have  under  tlieir 
mam^ffement  a  Isrge  number  of  workpeople  have  felt*  and  I  dare 
say  rightly  felt,  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  res* 
ponsibility  of  that  constant  watchfulness  which  is  neoessary  to  pre- 
serve him  that  has  once  fallen  from  falling  again— (hear,  hear).    I 
«  therefore  am  far  from  making  any  invidious  oompariaon  ;   but  tbs 
fact  still  remains,  that  it  Is  to  the  least  wealthy  portion  of  the  middle 
classes  of  this  town  that  the  reclamation  of  that  large  nnmber  of 
our  criminal  population  is  due — (cheers).     Well,  that  enoosn^ 
me  to  ask  them,  as  they  have  done  good,  to  do  moro-^^aid,  atrsoge 
as  it  may  appear,  I  know  of  no  stronger  hold  over  the  human  miad 
for  benevolence  than  that  it  has  been'' benevolent  on  former  occsmoiu. 
Well,  then,  do  you,  my  good  friends  of  this  class  to  which  I  have  refer* 
red,  do  you  step  forward  again.  I  know  y  on  will»-.I  know  you  tho« 
roughly.    I  was  bom  among  you — I  was  brought  up  among  yoo— 
(cheers).  I  have  mingled  with  you — I  have  entered  your  dwellings^ 
I  have  enjoyed  your  hospitality — I  have  learned  mneih  from  my  i&ter. 
course  with  you.      I  honour  and  respect  you— -you  are  good  fathers* 
you  are  good  mothers,  you  are  good  sons,  you  are  good  dao^kterii 
brohers,  and  8i8ters-...and  though  it  mav  be  that  you  have  but  bttle  of 
this  world's  wealth,  you  can  do  much  which  wealth  cannot  do  tosniit 
us  iu  the  great  cause  we  are  embarked  io.^(lottd  cheers).     Yoa  esa 
confer  benefits  upon  us  which  no  money  can  buy-^money  I  ask  wt 
from  you— I  know  that  you  have  more  ways  for  your  money  thta 
vou  have  money  for  your  \vays-^(cheeis)  ;  but  assist  us  with  jour 
hearts,  assist  us  by  giving    your  countenance  to  these  poor  cres* 
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ture$^(che«rs.)  Such  U  the  pr«vAlenee  of  orima  that  it  U  scarcely 
possible  for  any  person  not  to  be  allied  by  ties  of  blood,  friendship 
or  by  acquaintance  with  some  family  in  which  there  is  a  fallen 
luember.  I  ask  those  of  you  who  can  do  no  more,  to  ftx  opon  soma 
individual,  to  watch  his  trial,  to  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  extent 
and  duration  of  his  punishment,  and  his  conduct  during  the 
term  of  his  imprisonment,  to  exhort  him  to  apply  himself 
humbly  to  the  great  task  of  self^reformation,  and  to  provide  for  him, 
if  you  can,  a  home  and  employment  on  his  departure  from  prison: 
and  if  you  oan  dp  no  more,  attend  on  the  morning  of  his  release, 
forming  as  it  were  a  body  guard  against  those  tempters  who  infest 
the  prison  gatee-^(cheers).  You  yourselves  have  been  exposed  to 
temptations  of  which  the  noble  Lords  and  Kight  Hon.  gentlemen 
present  may  know  nothing.  Yon  have  triumphed  over  these  temp* 
tations,  and  you  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  among  the  most 
fearful  and  Irresistable  of  the  catalogue  are  the*  1500  public  nouaes,the 
308  tavemSj.  the  391  gin  shops,  and  the  871  beer  houses-^-the  author, 
ised  temptations  offered  by  the  Legislature^loud  cheers).  I  speak 
in  the  presence  of  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  will 
repeat  my  words.  The  fifteen  hundred  dens  of  temptation  which  you 
great  men  of  the  land  suffered  to  be  opened-*~le8t  the  prisoner  should 
persevere  in  his  reformation,  lest  he  should  retire  to  some  quarter 
of  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  enthralment.~are  the  main 
sources  of  crime.  You  permit  every  street,  and  alley  to  contain 
one  or  other  of  these  places.  Whatever  door  is  shut  against  him, 
the  door  of  the  public  house  is  open  ;  of  whatever  guilt  ne  may  be 
convicted,  so  long  as  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime  of  being  utterly 
destitute,  so  loo^  as  he  has  the  smallest  of  her  Majesty's  coins  in  his 

Socket,  the  Legislature  has  exposed  him  to  temptations  which  cast 
im  back  into  vicious  courses— (cheers).  I  tru»t  you  will  not  be 
satisfied  by  manifesting  your  kind  feelings,  but  that  you  will  let  those 
feelings  fructify  into  good  acts.  If  you  do  so,  you  ahall  have  your 
reward.  You  will  not,  it  is  true,  be  one  penny  the  richer  during 
the  whole  of  your  lives  for  your  sacrifioea  and  exertions  «.you  wiS 
perhaps  gather  no  fame-x-your  names  may  never  extend  beyond  your 
native  street«-*but  you  wiU  have  your  *'  exceeding  vreat  reward  "«, 
the  consciousness  of  having  obeyed  the  commands  of  our  Divine 
Master-^Htm  who  uttered  the  immortal  words  <'  Do  unto  others 
even  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto  jrou.".^  great  cheering) 
r^The  learned  gentleman  concluded  by  moving — ^'  That  the  plans 
and  operations  of  the  Birmingham  Di^tcharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society,  ea  detailed  in  the  statements  now  read,  be  approved  by  the 
meeting." 

Lord  Lyttelton  seconded  the  resolution.  Alluding  to  the  great 
difficulties  the  country  would  have  to  encounter  in  consequence  of 
the  cessation  of  transportation,  his  Lordship  expressed  bis  belief  that 
the  necessity  of  such  movements  as  tha  present  would  be  grvaatly 
increased  by  the  fact,  that  a  larger  number  of  criminals  would  have 
to  be  provided  for  at  home  than  had  been  the  case  for  many  years. 
The  advantages  they  might  obtain  by  that  movement  would  be  the 
fruit  of  voluntary  benevolence  and  Christian  lova,  for,  however 
admirable  might  be  the  internal  economy  of  the  gaol,  there  was  an 
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absence  of  that  indiTidual  sytnpathy  and  and  philanthropy  so  power- 
fully illustrated  by  Mr.  Wright*  the  "  prison  philanthropist,**  and 
in  past  times  by  Mrs.  Fry  and  others.  The  success  of  that  moire, 
ment  would  naturally  lead  them  to  enquire  if  some  general  machin- 
ery could  not  be  adopted  for  the  reformation  of  criminals,  and  for 
removing  any  obstacles  that  might  exist  to  their  introdaodon  into 
the  labour  market  of  the  country.  He  hoped  the  Society  would  not 
only  be  successful  in  Birmingham,  but  that  similar  attempts  m^ht 
be  made  elsewhere,  without  which  their  success  would  necessarily  be 
partial  and  limited.  His  Lordship  referred  to  the  Worcestershire 
Society*  which,  although  conducted  on  too  modest  a  scale,  had 
effected  considerable  good,  and  would,  he  trusted,  be  stimulated  to 
increased  exertions  by  the  example  afforded  by  the  people  of  Bir- 
mingham— (cheers). — The  resolution  was  carried  unanimoosly. 

The  Right  Hon.  Stuart  Wortley,  M.P.,  Recorder  of  Londoo, 
said  that  he  was  not  so  competent  as  his  learned  friend,  the  Recorder 
of  Birmingham,  to  deal  with  the  subject  under  discnssion,  hut  be 
fully  confirmed  and  heartily  concurred  in  the  sentiments  enunciated 
by  Mr.  Hill.     His  experience  in  the  administration  of  justice  fullj 
confirmed  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  hopeless  state  of  the  culprit 
on  his  release  from  gaol,  and  the  results  of  his  being  again  thrown 
in  contact  with  those  whose  object  it  was  to  lead  him  astray.     There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  drunkenness  was  a  great  cause  of  sin,  but  then 
were  other   causes  for  this  state  of  things.     Grime  conld  not  be 
traced  to  any  one  cause,  unless  it  was  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 
He  thought  there  was  no  urgency  more  pressinff  than  that  of  dea/i'ng 
with  the  criminal  population.     He  approved  of  the  Society's  plan  of 
not  affording  permanent  relief,  or  erecting  workshops  for  discharged 
prisoners.     Their  sole  object  would  be  to  lay  hold  of  the  man  at 
the  very  moment  of  his  leaving  the  gaol,  and  to  offer  him  the  hand 
of  friendship.     Their  operations  must  not  be  amongst  the  hardened 
criminals,  but  amongst  those  who  had  given  wav  to  temptation,  bnt 
were  desirous  of  amendinp^  their  lives,  and  nothing  could  be  mors 
gratifying  than  the  reflection  that  by  their  efforts  they  had  rescued 
any  of  these  poor  creatures,  and  enabled  them  to  become  good 
parents  and  good  citizens — (applause).     The  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  concluded  his  address  by  moving—*'  That  the  inhabitsotf 
of  this  borough,  and  especially  the  employers,  be  earnestly  recoin- 
mended  to  co-operate  with  this  Society  in  its  important  work.** 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.  Pakington  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
remarked  that  there  was  hardly  any  object  to  which  the  citisena  of 
a  great  State  could  more  wisely  and  more  beneficially  devote  their 
energies  than  the  attempt  to  redeem  from  his  wretched  course  the 
fellow  creature  who  had  fallen  into  crime.  He  hoped  that  the  effort 
which  the  men  of  Birmingham  were  wisely  and  generously  making 
would  be  copied  and  imitated  throughout  England,  and  that  that 
Society  would  be  the  forerunner  of  many  similar  Societies  in  variooi 
parts  of  Great  Britain— (cheers).  There  «as  no  object  of  charitr 
which  had  stronger  claims  upon  their  attention  and  liberality ;  nei- 
ther was  there  any  effort  of  Christian  benevolence  which  so  well 
deserved  the   name  of  charity.     He  argued  against  the  dictum  of 
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thoffe  who  said  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  reform  the  adult  criminal, 
repudiating  such  a  proposition  as  being  utterl^r  false  and  incon- 
sistent with  their  knowledge  of  human  nature.  In  referring  to  the 
Worcestershire  Society,  with  which  he  had  been  connected  upwards 
of  sixteen  yearsi  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  observed  that  228  prison- 
ers had  been  relieved  by  it  since  its  establishment  in  1840.  Only 
eleven  of  these  had  been  re-committed  ;  and  out  of  the  remaining 
217,  many  were  reported  as  having  become  useful  and  valuable 
members  of  society — (cheers).  The  welfare  of  the  people  had  been 
neglected  too  long.  They  were  lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  associations  for  their  internal  improvement.  While  they 
had  done  nothing,  as  it  were,  in  providing  means  for  the  improve* 
roent  of  their  criminals,  the  United  States  of  America  had  don0 
much  :  France,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  even  Italy,  upon  whom,  in 
such  matters,  we  were  accustomed  in  our  insular  pride  to  look  with 
something  like  contempt,  had  also  done  much.  A  similar  example 
was  in  existence  in  Gloucester,  where  their  exertions  had  been 
attended  with  that  measure  of  success  which  he  hoped  would  reward 
the  efforts  of  the  Birmingham  Association — (cheers).  This  ques- 
tion, however,  was  only  a  part  of  a  great  movement  which  was 
arising  in  this  country,  having  for  its  object  the  elevation  of  the 
working  classes.  The  prevention  of  crime  was  one  phase  of  that 
movement ;  another  was  that  there  should  be  brought  home  to  every 
man*8  door  a  sound,  a  wholesome,  and  a  liberal  system  of  education 
— (cheers).  This  latter  object  he  would  never  fail  to  press  upon, 
the  attention  of  every  audience  of  his  fellow  countrymen  which  he 
might  address,  and  upon  the  attention  of  Government.  Another 
phase  of  the  movement  was  the  temptations  held  out  to  the  poorer 
classes  by  those  public  houses — those  dram  shops — those  beer  shop8> 
where  poisons  both  to  body  and  soul  were  held  out  to  the  world — 
(cheerc).  As  the  great  war  in  which  we  had  been  engaged  was 
happily  now  at  an  end,  he  hoped  such  subjects  as  thebe  would  com- 
mand more  attention  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  and  thus  might 
they  hope  to  see  the  prosperity  of  the  country  advance — thus  might 
they  hope  for  the  continuance  of  the  Divine  blessing  and  mercy  upon 
a  civilised,  enlightened,  and  virtuous  nation — (cheersj.  Tiie  Eight 
Hon.  Baronet  concluded  an  eloquent  address  by  seconding  the 
resolution  which  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Alderman  Lucy  then  moved  that  a  brief  statement  of  the  plans 
and  operations  of  the  Society  be  forwarded  to  the  Chairman  and  the 
Visiting  Justices  of  the  principal  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  in 
the  hope  that  the  subject  might  be  brought  under  the  early  and 
favourable  consideration  of  the  Magistracy  in  general. 

0.  B.  Adderley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  express- 
ed his  cordial  approval  of  the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  hoped 
the  example  put  ibrward  by  the  men  of  Birmingham  would  be  imi- 
tated in  all  our  large  towns.  The  [  Ian  of  the  Society  was  plain  and 
practical,  and  he  had  every  confidence  would  produce  most  satis- 
factory results.  The  Hon.  gentleman  alluded  to  instances  that  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  of  persons  who  had  been  reclaimed  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Hillyard,  the  Governor  of  the  Birmingham  Gaol — 
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Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  of  Manchester,  also  spoke  ifi  favour  of  the 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Sir  Stafford  Northeote  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  olBeera 
of  the  borough  who  had  promoted  the  formation  of  the  Societv,  and 
especially  to  the  Mayor  for  supporting  it,  and  for  grantmg  the  uae 

of  the  Town  Hall  on  that  occasion The  motion  was  beconded  hf 

T.  O.  S4  Klnnersley,  Esq.,  who,  from  an  experience  of  twenty-apven 
Tears  as  a  practising  barrister  in  criminal  courts,  confirmed  what 
had  been  said  by  the  Recorder  as  to  persons,  after  a  first  ofFeoce« 
being  driven  to  crime  through  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment, 
and  as  to  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  persons  who  were  not  coo. 
firmed  criminals. — The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried. — C. 
8haw,  Esq.,  having  been  called  to  the  chair,  on  the  motion  of  the 
High  Sheriff  of  Warwickshire,  seconded  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  thanks 
were  yoted  to  Lord  Galthorpe  for  his  kindness  in  presiding  — ^Tbe 
proceedings  then  terminated. 

The  following  important  proceedings  are  condensed  from  the 
Eeport  of  the  Birminghau  Quarter  Sessions,  held  Monday, 
October    20th    1856,    and     jurinted    in    TAe    Birmingkam 

J<mmaL    The  Recorder  said  :— 

Gentlemen  of  the  Orand  Jury, — 

At  the  Michaelmas  Sessions  of  the  last  vear  I  submitted  to  your 
predecessors  observations  on  the  working  of  a  very  important  statute 
passed  in  1853,  which  is  usually  called  the  Ticket-of-Leave  Act ;  its 
characteristic  feature  being  the  authority  which  it  vests  in  the 
Crown  to  grant  to  convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation  or  penal 
servitude  a  revocable  ticket,  permitting  them  to  go  at  large  pnvr  to 
the  expiration  of  their  sentences.  At  the  date  of  my  charge,  not- 
withstanding returns  had  been  laid  before  Parliament  setting  ft>rth 
that  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  prisoners  thus  liberated  had  so 
conducted  themselves  since  they  became  their  own  masters  as  not  to 
fkll  aeain  under  the  censure  of  a  Criminal  Court,  the  public  mind 
was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  measure.  Not  that  Che 
reclamation  of  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  our  criminal  population 
would  not  have  been  hailed  as  triumphant  success,  but  unfortunuteiy 
proof  by  figures  of  arithmetic  when  applied  to  subjects  ot  this  nature 
is  not  much  more  readily  accepted  by  the  English  mind  than  proof 
by  figures  of  rhetoric.  Adverse  opinions  had  become  so  widely 
spread  that  a  cry  was  raised  for  the  repeal  of  the  act.  And  certainly, 
^ntlemen,  if  the  merits  of  the  question  had  turned  upon  the  accuracy 
of  these  figures,  it  will  become  tolerably  evident  before  1  eease  to 
address  you,  that  the  public  had  but  too  much  reason  for  Us  hard- 
ness of  belief.  But  I  shall  also  &how  you  that  the  repudiation  of 
these  statistics  ought  by  no  means  to  draw  after  it  a  condemnatiua 
of  the  measure.  1  will  confess  to  you  that  I  watched  the  growing 
unpopularity  of  the  act,  not  merely  with  anxiety  but  with  alarm. 
However  imperfectly  the  law  is  framed,  and  however  open  to 
animadversion  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  into  effect,  it 
nevertheless  embraces  two  principles,  each  founded  as  i  thought  oq 
just  airdenlightened  views  of  jurisprudence.  The  first  is  to  enable  the 
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criminal  to  work  oat  his  freedom  for  himself  by  exhibiting  proof  that 
he  is  an  altered  man,  and  that  be  has  become  imbued  with  qualities 
the  absence  of  which  led  to  his  fall.  The  second,  to  make  the  dis- 
charge only  a  conditional  restoration  to  liberty.  He  is  not,  for  the 
remamder  of  the  term  to  which  his  sentence  extends,  to  be  placed 
on  a  footing  with  his  fellow  citixens.  The  theory  of  the  law  is,  that 
he  has  been  set  at  large  because  his  conduct  in  prison  has  Induced 
the  belief  that  he  is  reformed  ;  but  if  his  course  of  life  bhonld  be 
such  as  to  destroy  that  confidence,  be  is  again  to  be  retureed  to  hia 
probation  in  the  gaol. 

An  additional  year  of  experience  in  the  operation  of  this  law,  and 
a  care  All  consideration  of  the  Tarious  facts  and  argmuents  which 
have  been  elicited  in  the  debates  in  ParKament,  the  examination  of 
witnesses,  and  the  discussions  iathe  public  press,  have  confirmed  the 
opinion  which  I  then  held.  This  result  will  indeed  be  a  matter  of 
little  moment  to  any  one  but  myself.  But,  gentlemen,  1  am  able  to 
support  the  conclusions  at  which  I  myself  bad  arrived  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  that  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Guinmons  during  the  last  Session  to  investigate  the  working  of  tbe 
Act.  That  bo(hr,  composed  as  it  was  of  men  who  had  made  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  a  careful  study  for  many  years, 
came  to  the  following  resolution :  **  That  the  system  of  granting 
tickets-of-leave  appears  to  be  founded  upon  a  principle  wise  and  just 
in  itself,  viz.,  that  of  enabling  a  convict  to  obtam  by  continued 
good  conduct,  while  undergoing  his  punishment,  the  remission  of  a 
portion  of  his  sentence,  upon  the  express  condition,  however,  that  in 
case  of  subsequent  misconduct  his  liability  to  punishment  shall  revive 
for  the  residue  of  the  term  specified  in  the  original  sentence." 

The  committee,  gentlemen,  recommended  not  only  the  continuance 
but  the  expansion  of  the  system.  The  statute  embraced  all  convicta 
adjudged  to  transportation,  or  to  the  milder  punishment  of  penal 
servitude  usually  applied  in  cases  not  sufficiently  aggravated  to  call 
for  the  higher  infliction,  but  it  excluded  all  minor  offenders.  Tbe 
Executive  Government,  however,  still  further  narrowed  the  limits  of 
the  privilege,  and  instead  of  pursuing  the  line  adopted  by  the  statute, 
stretched  the  exclusion  to  that  class  of  convicts  adjudged  to  penal 
servitude.  The  ground,  gentlemen,  on  which  the  framers  of  tbe  act 
had  submitted  it  for  the  adoption  'of  the  Legislature,  was  the  effici« 
ency  of  encouragement  in  stimulating  the  convict  to  industry  and 
ffood  conduct.  That  being  so,  the  committee  suffisred,  as  I  had  auf-* 
fered  before  them,  under  the  inability  to  understand  the  justice  of 
withholding  fVom  the  lesser  criminal  the  incentive  to  refonnatioa 
held  out  to  his  more  guittv  fellow-prtsoners,  or  to  divine  tbe  policy 
of  advertising  our  criminal  popuhuion  that  no  member  of  it  must  in^ 
dulge  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  hberty  by  a  course  of  well*doing 
nnless  he  would  first  earn  the  right  to  such  an  encouragement  by  the 
enormity  of  his  transgressions  And  from  the  evidence,  gentlemen^ 
of  the  directors  of  the  convict  prison  a,  it  appeared  that  the  men 
sentenced  to  penal  servitode  participated  in  that  lack  of  penetration 
to  which  !  have  averted  ;  so  that  when  they  learned  that  they  wer» 
excluded  from  a  boon  gnioted  to  those  who  had  sunk  deeper  into 
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crime  than  themselves,  thev  became  morose,  disobedient,  and  at 
length  mutinous.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  this  frame  of  mind 
the  work  of  reformation  came  to  a  pause^  and  that  retrogre^ion 
b<^an.     Perhaps,  gentlemen^  vou  jrourselves  may  be  as  much  in  the 
darlk  on  the  suDJect  as  others  have  been,  and  maj  ask  from  whence 
was  this  extraordinary  doctrine  imported  into  England.     To  such 
an  enquiry  I  could  give  no  satisfactory  answer.   I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  jurisprudence  of  any  natioui  civilised  or  barbarous,  which  is 
deformed  by  such  an  inversion  of  the  order  dictated  by  natural 
justice.     Nor  do  I  know  of  any  countries  save  two  which,  having  ad- 
mitted the  principle  of  encouragement  into  the  treatment  of  their 
criminals,  have  ever  abandoned  it  or  narrowed  its  application.     The 
value  of  this  principle  is  now  recognised  in  many  nations  of  Europe 
and  in  many  States  of  the  great  Republic  across  the  Atlantic,  an  J 
I  feel  confident  that  it  is  destined  to  make  its  way  into  the  cnminal 
code  of  every  well-governed  country  in  the  world.     France  and 
Spain  are  the  states  woich  have  made  a  retrograde  movement.  France 
to  a  small  extent  only  ;  and  the  error  having  been  pointed  out  and 
condemned  by  an  eminent  writer,  who  holds  a  very  high  if  not  the 
highest  position  in  the  French  Judicature,  it  will  probably  be  quick]/ 
amendea.     Convicts  who  with  us  would  be  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation, are  kept  in  France  to  bard  labour  for    long  terms  of  years. 
It  has  been  the  usage,  however,  of  the  Sovereign  to  issue  from  time 
to  time  pardons  to  the  most  deserving  of  these  for^als,  as  they  are 
called.    Of  late  years,  says  M.  de  Beranger,  the  Judge  to  whom   I 
have  referred,  these  pardons  have  become  more  and  more  sparingly 
granted.     Mark,  gentlemen,  the  consequence.      The  formats  are  dis- 
couraged,  and  lose  their  energy.     Their  labour  is  become  far  le^sa 
profitable  than  heretofore,  and  their  attempts  to  escape  far  more 
numerous.     The  other  country  which  I  have  excepted  is  Spain.  Let 
me  ask  your  attention  to  the  good  effects  of  encouragement  in  the 
Spanish  prisons  while  it  was  in  operation,  and  the  evil  consequences 
of  withdrawing  it.     In  the  city   of  Valencia  there  has  long    bt«n 
a  penitentiary  gaol,  under  the  government  of  Colonel  Montesinos,  a 
gentleman  who  has  made  for  himself  a  European  reputation  by  his 
skill  in    the  treatment  of  prisoners.     He  acted    upon    them    by 
urging  them  to  self  reformation.     He  excited  them  to  industry  by 
allowing  them  a  small  portion  of  rheir  earnings  for  their  own  imme- 
diate expenditure,  under  due  regulations  to  prevent  abuse.     He 
enabled  them  to  raise  their  position  stage  after  stage,  by  persevering 
in  good  conduct.   When  they  had  acquired  his  confidence  he  entrust- 
ed them  with  commissions,  which  carried  them  beyond  the  walls  uf 
their  prison,  relying  on  the  moral  influence  which  he  had  acquired 
over  tnem   to  prevent  their  desertion.      And  finally  he  discharged 
them  before  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  when  he  had  satisfied 
himself  that  they  desired  to  do  well,  had  acquired  habits  of  patifut 
labour,  so  much  of  skill  in  some  usefi£^^Nccupation  as  would  ensuie 
employment,  the  inestimable  faculty  of  self-denial,  the  power  of  say- 
ing '*  no  "  to  the  tempter,  and  in  short,  such  a  general  control  over 
the  infirmities  of  their  minds  and  their  hearts,  as  should  enable 
them  to  deserve  and  maintain  the  liberty  which  they  had  earned. 
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His  success  was  answerable  to  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of  his  adroinis- 
tratioQ.     Instances  of  relapse  but  rarely  occurred,  and  the  Spanish 
Oovernment,  rightly  judging  that  talents  like  his  ought  to  have  the 
widest  scope,  appointed  him  Inspector  General  of  all  the  prisons  in 
Spain.    It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  Legislature  of  that  country 
was  minded  to  establish  anew  criminal  code, and  (for  what  reason  I 
know  not)  held  it  advisable  to  convert  sentences  for  long  terms  of 
years(which  prevail  on  the  continent)  into  incarceration  for  life. 
This  was  done.     But  unhappily  this  was  not  the  only  nor  the  most 
pernicious  change.      In  the  chapters  of  the  new  code,  which  relate 
to  th*  management  of  prisons,  governors  are  prohibited  from  offering 
those  encouragements  to  the  prisoners  which  had  raised  them  stop 
hv  step  until  they  were  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  tliev 
also  make  it  imperative  that  every  sentence  of  imprisonment  shall 
be  fulfilled  to  the  last  hour.     The  combined  effects  of  these  innova- 
tions teem  with   instruction.      Prisons  which  bad  been  models  of 
order  and  cleanliness,  of  cheerful  industry,  praiseworthy  demeanour 
in   general,  now  exhibit  a  painful  contrast  to  that  happy  state  of 
things.    They  have  become  the  scenes  of  indolence,  disorder,  and 
filth,  and  the  prisoners  are  either  reduced  to  despair  or  urged  upon 
plots  for  escape  which  in  a  multitude   of  instances  are  followed  b^ 
success.*      Gentlemen,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Committee  if 


*  The  following  observations  from  ••The  Literarlum,**  Vol.  Ill,  No. 
9,  are  worthy  of  insertion  here : — 
'*This  principle  of  making  a  convict  the  arbiter  of  his  own  fate,  is  proved 
to  be  sound  by  Uie  history  of  the  State  Prison  at  Munich,  as  conducted 
by  the  Councillor  of  State,  M.  Obbrmaisr.  The  returns  made  annu* 
ally  present  the  following  facts.  In  the  year  1850,  132  prisoners  were 
committed ;  of  these,  86  (a  large  nugnrity)  were  reformed,  26  continued 
doubtful,  whilst  only  11  relapsed.  In  1861,  out  of  70  committtaU,  52 
were  reformed,  7  continuing  doubtful,  and  6  relapsing.  In  the  year  1852, 
there  were  36  committals,  of  these  23  were  reformed,  9  remained  doubt- 
ful, while  only  one  relapsed.  In  1853,  there  were  only  28  committals, 
18  of  these  were  reformed,  4  continued  doubtful,  aud  4  relapsed.  In 
the  year  1854,  out  of  32  prisoners,  25  were  reformed,  2  continued  doubt- 
ftil,  and  4  relapsed. 

Now,  if  statistics  are  good  for  proving  anything,  the  figures  we  have 
just  quoted  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  lieport  clearly  establish 
the  soundness  of  the  principle  which  gives  the  convict  the  option  of 
working  out  his  own  reformation,  and  regaining  the  position  in  society 
which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  criminality.  This  system  of  M.  Ob£R- 
XAiER  is  in  operation  in  the  central  prison  at  Kaiserslatern,  in  Bavaria, 
in  all  the  German  States,  and  in  several  foreign  countries .  in  all  of 
which  it  is  attended  with  the  same  satisfactory  results.  By  the  laws  of 
Bavaria  the  terms  of  imprisonment  are  shortened  by  industry  and  good 
conduct,  according  to  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  is  that  a  criminnl 
sentenced  to  *  penal  servitude  for  an  unfixed  period'  may  expect  his 
pardon  after  16  years'  impri%  iment,  if,  during  his  incarceration,  he  has 
shown  continued  habits  of  ^'v^'ustry,  and  not  incurred  punishment  fur 
malice  or  insubordination,    ^i 

Another  gratifying  proof        the  benefits  arising  from  this  system  of 
permitting  men  to  work  out  --^eir  own  redemption  by  habits  of  industry, 
B 
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we  fhW  to  profit  by  this  most  inatfoetive  k»Mn.  Let  me  read  to  voq 
the  coiiclasioM  at  which  they  have  arrived  on  this  jArt  <jf  our  tubject. 
Their  fifth  resolution  ie^ 

"  That  every  punishment  by  penal  servitude  should  indnde,  first, 
a  certain  fixed  period  of  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  on  Public 

is  afforded  by  the  returns  of  the  average  earnings  of  every  prisoaarMa- 
fined  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Munich  from  1650  to  185S,  These  shov 
that  each  prisoner  earned  in  British  money  £1  12s.  11^.  per  apsuD 
over  all  ezpences  eonnected  with  his  employment,  and  ezdosive  of 
various  drawbacks,  in  the  shape  of  ordinaxy  prison  work,  such  as  waah- 
ing,  cooking,  cutting  wood,  &c.,  and  which  are  not  taken  into  aocoo&fi 
in  the  foregoing  averages. 

No  less  assuring  on  this  head  is  tiie  evidenee  with  regard  to  the  prisoa 
at  Valencia.  By  the  system  which  Colonel  IfoMTSaiNos  had  eatah&bed, 
it  was  found  that  the  recommitments  dimtniafaed  to  2  per  eent  vtteft 
had  previously  anounted  to  95  per  cent.  This  worthj  a»d  ezoeBeeC 
maut  however,  finding  ^lat  his  system  had  been  entir^  sohverted  by 
tiie  new  code  established  in  Valencia,  retired  in  deapair  from  a  pout 
which  he  could  no  longer  occupy  with  a  quiet  conscience.  This  ood^ 
among  other  severities,  converted  sentences  for  a  lon^^  term  of  jears 
into  imprisonment  for  life,  thus  taking  awajr  from  the  Governor  the  dis- 
cretionary  power  of  alleviating  the  condition  of  a  deserving  convict,  and 
depriving  the  unhappy  prisoner  of  all  hope  that  his  industry  or  refer* 
mation  would  bring  him  any  release.  The  promulgation  of  this  code 
was  like  adeath-ki^l.  It  kilkd  hope  in  the  convict's  bosom.  He  had 
no  longer  the  same  desire  to  learn  his  trsde.  He  went^through  his 
appointed  task  as  usual,  but  he  had  no  heart  9n  the  work.*' 

Mr.  Bontwell,  to  whose  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Iiocaster 
School  we  have  referred,  thus  eicpresses  himself:— 

<*  As  the  criminal  staggers  beneath  the  accumulated  weight  of  his  sffi 
and  its  penalty,  he  should  ^el  that  the  State  is  not  only  Just  in  the 
language  of  its  law,  but  merciful  in  its  administration ;  that  the  govern- 
ment  is  in  truth  jiatemal.    This  feeling  inspires  confidence  and  hope, 
and  without  l^se  there  can  be  no  reformation.    And  following  tliii 
thought,  we  ate  led  to  say  it  is  a  sad  and  mischievouB  public  delnsion 
that  the  pardoning    power  is    useless   or    pernicious.      It  U  a  A- 
hiion^  for  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  ^ate  mingles  mercy  with 
its  justice  :  the  means  by  which  the  better  sentiments  of  the  prison  an 
marslmlled  in  f&vor  of  older,  of  law,  of  progress.    It  is  a  pMie  dehawn, 
for  it  has  infected  not  only  the  masses  of  society  who  know  littie  of  wliat 
is  going  on  in  courts  and  prisons,  but  its  inflmnceis  observed  upon  the 
bench,  and  in  the  bar,  especially  among  those  who  are  acenstooied  to 
prosecute  and  try  Criminals.     This  is  not  strange,  nor  shall  itbe  s 
subject  of  Complaint ;  but  we  must  not  always  lo^  upon  the  prisoner 
as  a  criminal,  and  conttnuidly  disregard  his  claims  as  a  man.    It  is  m^ 
often  easy,  nor  always  possime,  to  make  the  proper  distinction  betveea 
the  character  and  camdttitrti  of  the  prisoner,    fiat  the  prison,  stntane  «s 
it  may  seem,  follows  the  general  law  of  life.    It  has  its  public  sentnoenl^ 
its  classes,  its  tekdittg  minds,  as  w^  as  the  tJniversi^  or  the  State.  It 
has  its  men  of  rank,  either  good  or  bad,  as  well  as  Congress  or  PtdU- 
ment.     As  the  fiin]jly,  the  church,  the  sdiool,  is  the  reflection  of  the 
best  face  of  society,  so  the  prison  is  the  reflection  of  the  wont  fkce 
of  society.    But  it,  nevertheless,  is  society,  and  fuUown  its  hWB  vith 
as  much  fidelity  as  the  wertd  at  large." 


\ 
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Work»  to  Ibe  vndergoM  at  all  events :  Meondly,  a  ftnlher  period 
wUcb  fhouid  be  capable  of  beiog  abridged  by  the  g^od  cendiiet  of 
ike  eonvict  hkiMetf. 

^  6.  -i-That  It  appears  from  the  evidence  before  the  committee  that 
tuad  edSeets  apon  the  disciptlne  of  eonvicts  on  the  Public  Works  have 
sdreadv  been  oaased  by  the  regulations  under  which  it  has  been 
viade  uMmn  thait  no  tickets-of-leave  or  other  remission  of  sentence 
erosdd  in  any  eaae  be  granted  to  men  sentenced  to  penal  serritnde. 

*'  7 — Thaft  with  a  view  to  give  Ml  effect  to  the  frinriple  indicated 
in  resohition  5,  the  sentences  of  penal  sen^tvde  prescribed  bv  the 
«et  ekonld  be  changed  and  lenmened,  so  as  to  be  identical  with  the 
terms  of  transportation  for  which  they  are  respectively  substituted. 

"  <t*— That  the  sentences  of  penal  servitude  now  in  force  might  he 
adopted  with  eeme  few  changes  as  the  fixed  periods  reoomnended 
in  resolutions. 

4«^...^ThaA  Hhe  eeaile  of  secondary  punishment  wou4dbemore 
eenpieleifa  shorter  period  of  penal  servitude  than  any  now  in  force 
were  enaotedyoe  an  intermediate  sentence  between  iSie  present  term  of 
•ordinary  impHsenment  now  usnallv  inflicted,  said  the  former  sentence 
<of -sevien  years'  transportation,  or  its  equivalent*' 

These  resohitiona  mav  periiaps  require  some  farther  ecplanatfon 
to  enable  €heir  full  bearing  to  be  seen.  You  must  know,  gentlemen* 
€hait  the  hin  of  r850,  on  its  introduction  into  Pailiament  by  the 
Lfiprd  Ohaneellor^  was  a  measure  which  had  for  its  object  eimply  to 
enable  the  Oevtta  to  convert  the  punishment  of  transportation 
whidi,  owing  to  Hie  opposil&on  of  «ur  colonies«  eomld  only  be  acted 
<mon  to  a  liimted  extent,  into  imprieonment  in  our  Convict  Gaols  and 
italka,  and  tabonr  on  our  Pobltc  WoHes^  with  Che  view  of  reserHng 
transpertation  ler  heinous  offences  deserving  a  punishment  all  bnt 
e^tal.  And  ri^htiy  lielieving  that  the  substituted  punishment* 
which  was  dMiominalied  peuid  servitude,  is  for  equal  periods  of  time 
an  fofliction  much  inere  grievous  than  tranaportation,  when  it  <y>n- 
werted  the  kiter  psiniiAiment  into  the  former,  it  greatly  dfmini^^d 
te  duration.  B«t  when  the  bill  was  pasrtag  through  the  House  of 
liO^ds,  ft  eo  happened  that  Barl  Qrey,  who,  when  Colonial  Minister* 
liad  had  experlenee  of  the  beneficial  e4hct  produced  by  tiokets-of4eave 
im  4he  island  ^  Barhadoes*  suggested  the  ezpedienoy  cf  trying  a 
einiilar  experiment  in  Bogland.  He  spoke  highly  of  the  principle  of 
eneenn^ienent  from  his  own  observation,  and  he  i^eed  with  aU 
4vlio  hwve  a  practical  knowledge  ef  prisoners*  that  no  incitement  can 
i>ejield«iit  to  them  which  will  bear  any  oompartson  for  efficiency 
in  stimiilatiog  them  to  good  deeds,  with  that  derived  from  the 
iBKpootalieB  m  ti^ng  tfwstered  to  freadom.  Listen*  I  pray  yon,  to 
the  opkrioa  ^f  ^e  &ev.  William  Holdemess,  Che  ehaplsin  of  the 
P4>rCland  Prison*  asid  a  member  of<tbat  exemplary  body  of  men 
whose  labours  and  saMAees*  if  they  do  not  nfatain  for  them  thrir 
well««anM4  promotion  in  the  Obnrob*  will  at  all  events  ensure  tbetn 
respectful  attention  from  every  one  competent  to  estimate  the  inaght 
wbi<di  their  wrofessional  duties  give  them  into  the  characters  of  those 
who  en|oylhe  advantage  of  their  ministrations.  '^  As  a  genersil 
rule,*'  he  aays,  "  l3ie  men  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  4iave  no  hope 
of  shortening  their  confinement;  consequently  a  powerful  incentive 
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to  good  conduct  is  lost.  It  is  to  be  feared  tbftt  no  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  tbe  bope  of  liberty  can  be  devised.  It  is  the  love  of 
liberty  which  lies  nearest  to  a  prisoner's  heart,  and  which  will  erer 
be  the  cheapest  and  best  reward  for  exemplary  condQct.'*  Tbe 
opinion  here  expressed  derives  additional  weight  froni  its  being  in 
cooformity  with  that  of  Colonel  Jebb,  Captain  Crofton,  and  CapUin 
Whitty,  Directors  of  the  Convict  PriKons,  appointmenta  of  high  im- 
portance, offering  a  wide  scope  for  observation  on  the  habits,  mail, 
ners^  and  ways  of  thinking  common  to  the  criminal  class. 

These  views,  gentlemen,  prevailed,  and  the  principle  of  tbe  bill  was 
changed.  But  by  this  time  the  session  was  rapidly  drawing  to  an  end, 
and  the  requisite  alterations  in  the  clauses  to  bring  them  into  hartnooT 
with  the  principle  of  encouri^ement,  now  become  the  characteristic 
of  the  proposed  law,  was  but  partially  made.  Probably  it  will  be 
obvious  to  you,  as  it  certainly  was  to  the  committee,  that  when  a 
power  was  given  to  the  prisoner  himself  to  shorten  his  term  of  con- 
finement,  the  ground  for  reducing  the  length  of  his  original  sentence 
was  gooe ;  nay,  that  inasmuch  as  the  period  of  probation  after  dis- 
charge ought  to  be  protracted  until  it  becomes  manifest  that  tbe 
training  of  the  prison  has  secured  as  completely  as  it  can  be  secured 
the  permanent  well-doing  of  the  liberated  prisoner,  so  far  from 
shortening  sentences,  reason  would  rather  seem  to  dictate  the  prop- 
riety of  making  them  longer  than  ever.  The  committee,  then,  by 
recommending  that  convicts  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  should  be 
brought  in  practice  within  that  privilege  of  tickets-of-leave  to  which 
they  are  so  clearly  entitled  by  law,  and  by  further  recommending 
that  the  present  inadequate  terms  of  penal  servitude  should  be  length- 
ened, have  done  what  in  them  lies  towards  repairing  the  errors, 
both  of  the  statute  itself,  and  in  its  administration.  Bnt  their 
advice  goes  further.  They  desire  that  new  terms  of  penal  servitude 
should  be  created  suitable  to  a  class  of  slighter  offences  than  those 
now  visited  with  that  punishment,  in  order  to  give  to  minor  offenders 
the  benefits  of  the  ticket-of-leave.  Let  us  hope,  gentlemen,  that  the 
progress  of  opinion  will  not  be  permanently  stayed  even  at  this  pmnt 
Let  us  hope  that  no  inmate  of  a  prison  will  be  left  without  incentires 
to  do  right.  If  the  imprisonment  to  which  he  is  adjudged  is  so  short 
as  not  to  adroit  of  his  being  made  the. better  for  reformatory  treat- 
ment, may  not  such  a  consequence  furnish  a  more  cogent  reason  for 
lengthening  the  period  of  his  detention  than  for  depriving  him  of  the 
moral  advantages  conceded  to  those  who  are  worse  than  himself?  Tbe 
remaining  resolutions  of  the  committee  to  whioh  I  would  crave  yoar 
attention,  are  as  follows ; — 

*<  13. — That  there  h^fi  been  much  of  misapprehension  and  exagge- 
ration with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  persons  released  upon  tiokels- 
of-leave,  who  have  been  frequently  confounded  (even  by  semal 
witnesses  on  this  enquiry,)  under  one  common  designation  of 'ticket- 
of-leave  men,*  with  convicts  whose  sentences  had  fully  and  absolutely 
expired. 

•(  14 — That  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  conduct  of  a  \xcf^ 
proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  discharged  upon  tickets- 
of-leave  has  hitherto  been  good ;  and  that  in  other  cases  persons  so 
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<lischarged  have  relapsed  into  crime  from  the  difficulty,  arising  from 
their  former  characters  becoming  known,  of  procuring  or  retaining 
honest  employment  in  this  country,  a  difficulty,  however,  which 
obviously  applies  to  all  persons  once  convicted,  whether  discharged 
upon  tickets-of-leave,  or  absolutely  at  the  expiration  of  their 
sentences, 

"  15.-^That  to  render  this  system  of  tickets-of -leave  adapted  both 
for  the  reformation  of  offenders  and  the  interests  of  the  public,  the 
conditions  endorsed  upon  the  tickets-of-leave  ought  to  be  enforced 
more  strictly  than  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  the  casa. 

"16. — That  every  convict  on  his  release  with  a  ticket-of-leave, 
ought  to  be  reported  to  the  police  of  the  town  or  district  to  which 
he  is  sent." 

Gentlemen,  it  was  to  that  confusion  between  convicts  discharged 
on  tickets  of-leave,  the  period  of  whose  sentences  had  not  terminated, 
and  convicts  who  had  been  freed  absolutely,  or  if  liberated  with 
tickets-of-leave,  had  been  out  of  prison  so  long  that  their  sentences 
had  expired,  it  was  the  confounding  I  say  of  these  three  descriptions 
of.  convicts  and  considering  them  all  as  ticket-of- leave  men,  which 
produced  what  I  may  fairly  call  the  panic  of  the  last  winter ;  throwing 
the  good  people  of  Kugland  into  a  state  of  mind  which  placed  in 
extreme  danger  the  peruianency  of  a  measure  having  most  assuredly 
the  soundest  foundation,  whatever  defects  might  weaken  its  super- 
structure. Happily  the  misapprehensions  and  the  fears  to  which  the 
committee  advert  have  been  dispelled.  Our  advance  towards  the 
rational  treatment  of  criminals  has  been  secured,  and  a  peril  has  been 
averted,  the  magnitude  of  which  we  can  scarcely  over  estimate. 
Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  public  had  very  reasonable 
grounds  for  complaint  and  misgiving.  The  responsibility  of  the 
convict  discharged  on  ticket-of- leave  has  been  in  practice  little  better 
than  nominal.  The  rule  was  to  send  him  to  the  town  or  district  in 
which  his  offenc?  had  been  committed,  but  no  intimation  of  his  return 
was  conveyed  to  the  police,  and  consequently  they  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  he  bad  come  out  of  prison  on  a  ticket-of-leave, 
or  whether  he  had  received  an  unconditional  discharge.  In  the 
latter  event  be  was  subject  to  no  control  until  he  committed  a  fresh 
offence.  In  the  former  his  ticket  was  liable  to  recall  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  an  endorsement  on  the  ticket  itself 
he  was  informed  that  '*  the  power  of  revoking  or  altering  the  license 
of  a  convict  will  most  certainly  be  exercised  in  case  of  his  misconduct. 
If,  therefore,  he  wishes  to  retain  the  privilege  which,  by  his  good 
behaviour  under  penal  discipline,  he  has  obtained,  he  must  prove  by 
his  hubsequent  conduct  that  he  is  really  worthy  of  her  Majesty's 
clemency."  Thus  it  appears  that  due  notice  is  given  to  every  ticket- 
of-leave  man  that  any  clear  manifestation  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
follow  a  sober,  honest,  and  industrious  course  of  life,  will  consign  him 
again  to  prison,  such  manifestation  being  taken  as  proof  that  when 
he  left  th<;  gaol  he  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  discharged- 

This  omission  of  notice  to  the  police  it  is  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee,  as  you  will  have  observed,  should  lienceforth  be  supplied. 
And  deubtless  much  will  be  done   by  acting  on  their  advice ;    yet 
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maoh  will  still  remain  to  be  accomplished.     Since  the  eaUbliehoMsC 
of  riiilwa^s  individnale  of  the  predatory  elaie  have  gala^d  » verj  greel 
and  pernieious  facility  for  extending  the  circle  of  tbair  d^predaiieiis 
hj  moving  quickly  from  place  to  place.     Thk  renders  it  neceenry  to 
devise  some  means  by  which  the  police  may  be  able  to  reoaoiee  and 
identify  convicts,  whatever  towns  they  may  choose  to  visit.     I'raetkal 
difficulties  will  no  doubt  arise  in  framing  such  a  plan  ;    but  I  spesk 
from  good  authority  when  I  say  that  they  may  be  oTere^me.    I 
should  encroach  most  unreasonably  upon  your  time  if  I  vareto  coter 
into  details  oa  this  part  of  the  sttbject*    Its  importaoec^  however^ 
cannot  be  denied,  since  without  the  meaoa  of  ideutifyiii^  tickat-of- 
leave  men,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  bold  aoy  control  over  thenii 
or  to  ascertain  what  proportion  reli4>se  ^tam  into  crime.     Iiet  ae 
present  to  you,  as  an  example  of  how  dimcult  it  now  is  to  jwoertam 
who  are  and  who  are  not  at  lai^  under  ticketa^f-leave»  the  <it4te  o# 
things  in  this  town«     At  the  begioin^g  of  the  preseart  year,  j«4gite 
from  data  which  1  laid  before  the  comisittee  in  my  evideoce,  aM 
which  have  never  been  impugned^  there  must  have  beeiiy  aa  I  calou* 
lated,  eighty  ticket>of-leave  men  at  the  least  residwit  io  Bimuqahaoiu 
1  asked  your  Ohief  Superintendent  for  a  list  of  all  that  cooid  be 
found.    lie  end  his  subordinate  officer^  exerted  themselvea  to  oomlj 
with  my  request.     After  six  weeks  of  enquiry  and  obserrfttioifr  thij 
presented  me  with  the  names  of  nineteen  prisoners  only,  at^ting'  thai 
there  were  many  others  whom  they  suspected  belotmd  to  this  ^am, 
but  of  whom  they  had  no  specific  knowledge.     Of  the  tdxtaUm^ 
further  observation  disclosed  an  error  as  to  five.    These  liad  iie^er 
held  tickets-of4eave,  but  had  left  their  prisons  upon  unctmditionsl 
discharges.    I  found  subsequently  that  the  police  of  Bristol  were  ill 
a  like  state  of  doubt  with  regard  to  the  crmftinal  population  of  that 
city<    Hence  it  follows  that  released  ticket-of-leare  men*  aa  well  as 
other  convicts,  often  succeed  in  |>assing  themselves  on  Courts  as  an* 
pearin^  at  the  bar  for  the  first  tmie,  and  thus  it  becomes  impeenbla 
to  distinguish  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  between  the  numbere  e# 
those  on  whom  training  has  been  effectual^  and  those  on  whom  it 
has  failed.     But  although  I  am  compelled  to  withhold  waj  ooofidence 
from  all  estimates  whicn  have  appeared  as  to  the  relative  proportisiis . 
of  those  ticket-of-leave  men  who  stand  fast  as  compared  with  thoie 
Who  again  relapse  into  criminal  courses,  nevertheless  Irq|oioe  to  add» 
as  I  do  from  a  variety  of  facts  which  have  come  to  my  own  know- 
ledge, that  I  believe  the  committee  was  fully  justified  in  stating 
that  the  conduct  of  a  l^ige  number  of  this  class  has  been  ffood.    I 
believe  too  that  the  fhll  of  many  of  those  who  have  relapsed  m  rightly 
attributed  to  the  reluctance  which  employers  feel  to  engage  tbt 
services  of  these  unhappy  persons.  ThsA  reluctance,  however*  it  may 
be  fairly  hoped  will  be  greatly  diminished  when  the  master  has  a 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  reformation  of  theoonvio^  which  blf 

gained  for  him  his  ticketaof<»leave,  is  genuine  and  permanent.  Bat 
efore  such  a  resu  it  can  be  contcientiously  predicated  of  ths 
class,  however  it  may  be  true  as  regards  individualSf  much  improf»* 
ment  will  be  required  in  our  system  of  training  prisoners* 

I  have  spoken,  gentlemeni  of  the  neces«tv  for  passing  the  eriminalj 
Or  rather  for  enabling  him  to  pass  himselfi  through  progressive  stages 
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of  improvement.  The  soundness  of  this  principle  indeed  is  reeog- 
nlsed,  and  to  a  certain  limited  extent  is  now  in  action  ;  and  so  far  as 
the  Qaol  authorities  have  brought  it  into  use  it  is  hi^hlj  beneficial. 
Bat  the  stages  are  not  sufficiently  numerous,  and  what  is  a  mnoh 

Sreater  defect,  the  convict  does  not  win  his  waj  through  them  by 
Int  of  exertion.     The  right  to  pass  onwards  is  gained  by  his  remsJn- 
ing  in  each  a  given  time.     Such  period  it  is  true  may  be  lengthened 
by  signal  misconduct  on  his  part,  but  that  is  little  to  the  purpose. 
Gentlemen,  what  I  desire  to  see  is  that  the  convict  should  never  be 
able  to  pass  through  a  stage  merely  by  conformity  to  rules  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  months,  weeks,  or  days,  but  that  he  should  be  held  to 
proof  that  he  has  made  a  substantial  advance  towards  reformation. 
Apply  the  proper  test  to  his  conduct,  and  then  let  htm  pass  as  quickly 
as  he  can.     Give  him  plenty  of  work,  and  reward  him  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  labour.      Let  him  have  the  right  to  lay  out  some 
portion  of  his  earnings  in  bettering  his  diet ;  but  give  him  a  strong 
motive  to  use  this  right  sparingly,  by  making  his  economy  tell  upon 
his  progress  towards  A-eedom.     Finally,  let  his  faults,  whether  of 
omission  or  commission,  retard  his  advancement,  and  when  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  let  them  thrust  him  back  into  a  stage  already  passed. 
Jt  is  easy,  gentlemen,  to  raise  theoretic  objections  to  this  proposal. 
All  I  shall  say  is,  that  the  obstacles  agunst  success,  be  they  few  or 
many,  have  been  {j^rappled  with  and  overcome ;  not  in  one  gaol  or 
one  country,  but  m  prisons  separated  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
miles  from  each  other,  and  by  governors  acting  on  plans  which  each 
had  framed  for  himself  without  being  able  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  bis  fellows.     One  fact,  gentlemen,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would 
suffice  to  show  that  the  theory  of  the  law  is  with  us  most  imperfectly 
reduced  to  practice.     It  is  this.     Discharge  on  ticket-of-leave,  as  1 
have  said,  is  given  when  the  convict  has  endured  a  certain  firaction 
of  bis  punishment  as  measured  by  time,  unless  in  excepted  cases  of 
flagrant  misconduct,   when  be  is  detained  for  a  somewhat  lonffer 
period.     Now  it  was  proved  before  the  committee  that  the  number 
of  such  excepted  cases  is  very  small,  and  that  the  extra  detention  is 
very  short.     But,  I  put  it  to  your  common  sense,  gentlemen,  whether 
suon  could  be  the  operation  of  the  measure  if  the  convicts  did  in 
truth  work  themselves  out  of  prison.     Is  it  not  self-evident  that  con- 
victs commencing  their  imprisonment  together,  would  on  that  sup- 
position no  more  depart  on  the  same  day  from  the  prison  gates  than 
that  the  horses  startmg  together  at  a  race  will  all  at  the  same  mo- 
ment reaoh  the  winninff  post  ?       Here,  then,  is  a  need  for  improve- 
ment which  demands  the  anxious  attention  of  all  who  have  the  fate 
of  the  criminal  class  under  their  control.     For  if  it  be  manifestly  un- 
just to  the  public  to  permit  criminal  whose  sentences  have  not  ex- 
pired to  return  into  society   unreformed,  I  hold  it  to  be  no  less 
mischievous  to  the  criminals  themselves.     Surely,  gentlemen,  liberty 
to  him  who  will  only  ase  it  to  plunge  himself  deeper  into  guWt,  is  no 
blessing  but  a  curse,  whether  we  regard  his  welfare  here  or  hereafter. 
Gentlemen,  I  attribute  the   present  very  imperfect  state  of  our 
prison  discipline  to  no  want  of  zeal  and  anxiety  for  good  results  in 
those  to  whom  it  is  entrusted.     I  attribute  it  to  their  want  of  con- 
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iidence  in  the  possi}>ility  of  thoroughly  reforming  a.  convict  by  anj 
treatment  of  which  he  is  susceptible  while  confined  in  prison.  "  Tbe 
reason,"  said  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  DepuU 
roenty  in  the  House  of  Commons/*  why  a  ticket-of- leave  cannot  fiurlj 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  reclamation  is  obvious.  So  long  as  amaD  is 
immured  in  a  prison,  where  he  is  denied  the  opportanit^  of  getting 
drunk,  and  of  associating  with  those  who  might  lead  him  into  tempta- 
tion, he  is  evidently  so  circumstanced  that  it  is  impoariblefor  him  to 
afford  us  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
whether  his  repentance  is  genuine  or  aifected."  GeDtlemen,  the  pro- 
position  thus  enunciated  by  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  is  a«  undeniablj 
true  as  it  is  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed.  Yet  I  am  not  prepared 
to  accept  the  Minister's  practical  conclusion  in  favour  of  <Uschaigiiig 
unreformed  criminals ;  because  with  the  information  derived  from  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  committee,  of  the  excellent  results  which  have 
followed  a  judicious  relaxation  in  the  restraints  upon  convicts  duriog 
the  latter  stages  of  reformatory  discipline,  t  cannot  admit  it  to  be  a 
necessary  condition  of  prison  life  that  the  will  of  the  convict  should 
be  kept  m  that  state  of  slavish  repression  which  is  here  assumed. 
Gentlemen,  the  Question  which  I  am  now  examining  uuderlies  the 
whole  theory  of  reformatory  discipline.  Even  that  amendmenl^ 
imperfect  as  it  is,  which  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  ticket>of-ieave 
system  has  effected,  is  wrought  out  by  a  certain  small  measure  of  free 
action  conceded  to  the  prisoner.  The  punishment  which  is  inflicted 
upon  him  for  gross  misconduct  in  gaol  shows  that  he  is  held  to  have 
had  it  in  his  power  to  choose  between  right  and  wrong,  and  it  is 
merely  a  careful  and  well-graduated  enforcement  of  this  principle 
which  is  required  to  accomplish  all  at  which  we  aim.  Personal  re- 
formation, as  the  term  itself  implies,  is  the  acquisition  of  some  faculty 
of  action  or  endurance  not  possessed  before.  But  every  one  of  our 
ac<^uirements  is  made  by  the  repetition  of  efforts,  the  lai^ 
majority  of  which  are  often  unsuccessful.  To  learn  to  swim  we  cast 
ourselves  on  the  water,  and  are  apt  scholars  indeed  if  we  are  net 
obliged  to  repeat  the  process  times  out  of  number,  before  we  can 
overcome  our  tendency  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  At  last,  however,  we 
plunge  and  struggle  ourselves  into  the  capacity  for  keeping  our  beads 
above  the  surface.  A  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  fondly  hoped  to 
acquire  the  art  in  comfort  and  safety,  by  placine  himself  on  his  dining 
table  face  downwards,  and  then  vigorously  strilcing  out  his  arms  and 
legs.  But  he  discovered  in  the  end  that  swimming  could  only  be 
learnt  by  running  the  chances  of  sinking  •  and,  gentlemen,  as  certain 
as  it  is  that  a  swimmer  taught  on-dry  land  will  straightway  go  to  the 
bottom  the  moment  he  ventures  into  the  water,  so  sure  it  also  is  that 
the  prisoner  who  returns  into  the  world  before  he  is  in  some  sort 
inured  to  its  dangers  and  its  combats,  will  yield  to  the  first  temptation. 
He  may,  it  is  true,  and  not  unfrequently  does,  rise  again,  renews  the 
fight,  and  in  the  end  is  victorious.  But  how  many,  alas !  beeome  at 
once  hopeless  of  their  own  capacity  for  resistance,  and  fall  to  rise 
no  more.  Gentlemen,  we  naturally  shrink  from  exposing  a  man  who 
has  shown  his  weakness  b^  the  fact  of  his  becoming  a  convict  to  soy 
temptation  while  he  temams  under  our  protection  and  control.  But 
this  disposition,   however  laudable,  must  be  overcome.     We  mast 
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reflect  that  it  is  not  in  our  power,  except  hj  imprisoniiM^  bim  for  life^ 
to  guard  him  against  the  boat  of  temptationi,  wmch  wilithrong  upon 
bim  the  moment  be  setii  foot  beyond  the  prison  walls.  Is  it  not,  then, 
more  than  permissible  ?  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  train  him  to  bear  the 
shock  of  these  temptations  while  we  are  ablcf  at  onoe  to  subject  him 
to  a  renewed  course  of  preparationj  if  upon  experiment  he  is  found 
incapable  of  encountering  his  danger  in  the  mitigated  form  in  which 
it  will  be  presented  to  him  ?  fiut,  gentlemen,  I  need  not  detain  you 
with  speculations.  By  Montesinos,  at  Valencia,  by  Obermaier,  at 
Munich,  by  the  governors  of  many  prisons  in  the  United  States,  and 
last,  not  lea&t,  by  Captain  Orofton  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland,  has  this  difficulty,  formidable 
as  it  IS  justly  deemed,  been  met  and  surmounted.  Gentlemen,  it  it 
the  deep  impression  wrought  on  my  mind  by  reflecting  on  this  diffi. 
cnltpr,  which  has  led  me  to  appreciate  so  highly  the  valne  of  that 
additional  responsibility  under  which  the  prisoner  is  placed  when  bis 
discharge  may  be  revoked  in  the  event  of  his  disappointing  the  ex* 
pechitions  which  his  ^ood  conduct  had  raised  of  his  permanent  recla- 
mation. It  is  the  opmion  of  some,  for  whose  knowledge  and  ability 
I  entertain  the  highest  respect,  that  a  prisoner  once  dismissed  should 
be  restored,  so  far  as  the  law  can  restore  him,  to  the  position  of  those 
who  have  never  ofiTended*  And  assuredly  if  any  infallible  test  conld 
be  discovered  by  which  to  try  the  genuineness  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 
change  wrought  in  the  moral  state  of  the  prisoner  who  has  passed 
through  all  the  stages  of  prison  discipline,  to  keep  any  further  hold 
on  such  an  individual  would  be  useless,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
justified.  But  having  regard  to  the  h(^]essness  of  diseoveriiM^ 
such  a  test,  and  to  the  well  known  fact  that  the  early  days  of  restored 
liberty  are  those  when  his  temptations  to  take  the  wrong  course  are 
roost  difficult  to  resist,  I  cannot  but  agree  most  cordiidly  with  the 
committee  in  believing  that  the  prisoner's  discharge  ought  to  be 
revocable,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  term  of  bis  original  sentence 
fbrms  the  shortest  period  at  which  he  should  be  wholly  relieved  Arom 
the  consequences  of  his  offence. 

Let  me,  gentlemen,  now  relieve  you,  who,  although  yoo  have  not 
offended,  have  been  lon^  detained.  B  ut  not  before  I  ask  you  to  accept 
my  sincere  congratulations  on  the  difi«rent  aspect  which  the  Refor- 
matory question  now  presents  to  that  which  it  assumed  twelve  months 
ago.  The  committee  has  performed  a  great  service,  and  has  the  first 
title  to  our  thanks.  Yet  we  must  not  undervalue  the  support  to  die 
principles  which  they  have  laid  down,  afforded  by  the  societies  for 
rastituting  Reformatory  schools,  which  are  springing  up  all  around 
us.  True  it  is  they  confine  their  labours  to  the  young.  But  the 
benefits  which  they  confer  on  juvenile  criminals  can  only  be  success* 
fully  defended  when  attacked,  as  attacked  they  often  are^  upon  grounds 
which  for  the  most  part  are  common  to  all  Reformatory  systems, 
whether  for  the  young  or  the  old.  Nor,  gentlemen,  ought  we  to 
pass  by  the  assistance  which  we  may  hope  to  derive  from  the  asso* 
eiation  latelv  founded  in  Birmingham  for  the  aid  of  discharged  pri- 
soners. It  has  already,  even  in  its  infant  state,  shown  its  abilitv  to 
guide,  protect,  and  succour  the  objects  of  its  care,  at  their  perilous 
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entrance  on  tbeir  new  oouTM  of  life,  when  the  ofllces  of  Cbrifda 
philanihropyy  at  all  times  precioiis»  are  more  theo  everneedftiL 
OentlomeD,  1  know  tou  will  join  with  me  in  ftrrent  wishes  tliakiti 
members  may  hold  nut  to  this  noble  work  of  cbaritjy  and  that  thsj 
maj  obtain  the  only  reward  ther  seek,  by  finding  its  utility 
Burate  with  their  labours  and  their  benefiM^tions. 


Thi  GaAWD  Ju»T  were  dismissed  about  four  o'doek  ysitcrdsj 
afternoon.  The  Foreman,  Mr.  T.  P.  Salt»  addresdng  ths  IsMsad 
Beoorder,  said  that  he  was  desired  to  make  a  few  obaerratioiis  m 
the  part  of  the  Ghrand  Jury  before  they  left  the  Court*  The  ftnt 
remark  was  in  reference  to  the  very  exoellent  charge  whidi  be  had 
deliTcred  to  them.  The  Grand  Jury  Tiewed,  as  be  did*  the  great 
importaace  of  the  subject  to  which  their  attention  was  attracted,  sad 
thought  itbecomin^,  m  taking  their  discharge  at  his  hands,  to  plaes 
on  record  their  opmion  in  reference  to  it.  Mr.  Salt  then  xasd  thi 
presentment,  whicn  was  couched  in  the  following  teras  S'— 

**  The  Grand  Jury,  before  being  discharged  from  their  dotisib 
desire  to  express  to  the  Recorder  th«r  sense  of  Uw  imDortsaes  cf 
the  subject  brought  under  their  notice  in  his  charge,  aoo  to  wprtm 
a  hope  that  such  enlightened  views  upon  the  treatment  of  tbe  ctinmtl 
classes  may  receive  that  consideration  from  the  Lsgialatare  which 
th^  demand." 

TioiLBT-ov-LBATa  MBN..^OweB  Owens,  who  was  this  monui^ 
convicted  before  the  Recorder,  at  the  General  Quarter  Sessiona,  of 
picking  pockets,  upon  being  called  upon  to  say  why  judgment  shwild 
not  be  passed  upon  him  according  to  law,  said :  **  I  was  sentcneid 
in  Aprit  1663,  to  seven  years'  truisportation.  I  was  first  takes  to 
the  Borough  Gaol  at  Leicester,  where  I  was  detained  eleven  meaths. 
I  was  then  sent  to  the  Defence  Hulk,  Woolwich,  where  I  wif  kepi 


seek  for  employment.      This  I  succeeded  in  doiiM^,  but  I  had  calf 
been  at  work  a  day  when  it  became  known  that  I  was.  a  ticket^* 
Wave-man,  and  I  was  discharged  immediately.     Afterwards  I  pro* 
cured.W9ork  in  two  other  places,  but  directly  it  was  discovered  I  wai  * 
tiekel^f<Jeave  man  I  was  discharged  from  my  employment-    Whti 
could  I  do  then  ?  I  could  not  starve ;  and  so  I  was  compelled  to 
steal  to  get  my  living.    I  hope  your  Ilonour  will  take  these  circiiiB' 
stances  into  consideration,  and  have  mercy  upon  me."   Tiie  Beoorder 
in  passing  sentence,  said :  ''Owen  Owens,  you  have  committed  bim»- 
fbld  crimes ;  but  as  vou  are  what  the  law  considers  a  great  offpider, 
yon  can  be  permitted  to  work  yourself  out  of  gaol  by  good  condnel— 
a  privilege  the  Legislature  does  not  concede  to  the  minor  ofBNider. 
If  I  was  to  sentence  you  to  penal  servitude  you  would  not  be  allsvcd 
this  privilege,  therefore  in  mercy  I  sentence  you  to  be  transporttd 
for  iourteen  years.** 

Taa  Chapi.axm's  BBPoaT.--.The  chaplain's  annual  report  ws9  so 
exceedingly  comprehensive  document.  It  commenced  bysbowiqg 
by  statistics,  having  refinance  to  the  number  of  commitUk  to  m 
gaols  of  Birmingham  and  other  towns  in  the  kingdom,  that  iba 
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Wongby  in  •  ovmpftrativr  point  of  vUw,  was  in  *  highly  lavourabl* 
moral  condition.  It  then  went  on  to  saj  that  of  tho  1/701  priscmera 
entered  on  the  register  during  the  year,  476  either  remained  in  the 
prison  on  the  30th  September,  or  were  dischai^ed  soon  after  admis- 
sion,  in  consequenoe  of  payment  of  fines  or  from  other  oauses,  and 
before  they  came  under  the  care  of  the  schoolmasters  or  schoolmistress. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  prisoners  who  remain  for  long  terms  are 
emoloyed  as  cooks  of  bakers,  or  in  otbar  work  abont  the  prison  ; 
ana  aro  thus  kept  from  attending  the  sehool  cUssea.  The  averago 
daily  population  of  the  prison  during  the  year  has  been  369 ;  too 
average  number  attending  school  classes  was  200.  Of  these  51  attend 
only  twice  a  week,  and  64  three  times  a  week.  Out  of  a  daily  popu- 
lation, therefore,  of  359,  aa  many  aj  159  have  notattended  the  school 
classes  at  all.  Of  these  some  are  absent  from  the  causes  which  1 
have  speckled,  and  somo  on  aceonnt  of  the  extreme  shortness  of  their 
sentences. 

The  prevalence  of  short  imnrfsomnents  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
loeal  pmon,  ^said  the  Ohaplain,)  obstructs  so  seriously  the  success 
of  a  chapl^n^s  ministrations  as  well  as  the  progress  of  edocation, 
that  it  has  not  failed  to  occupy  my  most  serious  consideration*  Aa 
I  have  adterted  to  this  subject,  I  beg  permission  to  guard  myself 
against  being  understood  to  deprecate  the  prevalent  system  of  sttm- 
mary  convictions.  Long  periods  of  imprisonment  would,  no  doubt, 
afford  scope  for  more  effective  religious  teaching.  But  I  cannot  lose 
sight  of  the  amount  of  human  suffering  by  which  such  a  result  would 
be  accompanied.  If  the  term  of  imprisonment  awarded  is  proper- 
tioned,  in  point  of  iustice,  to  the  offence  proved,  as  a  minister  of  a 
religion  wnose  cnief  characteristic  is  mercy,  I  could  not  wish 
the  punishment  carried  beyond  its  present  umit,  in  order  to  give 
time  fbr  more  religious  instruction.  Afy  personal  intercourse  with 
the  prisoners  inclines  me  to  the  opinion  that  short  sentences,  in  s&me 
ca$9$,  operate  with  considerable  effect,  not  solely  by  deterring  from 
pain,  but  by  inducing  reflection  and  remorse.  Continued  observation 
confifms  me  in  the  opinion  that,  with  some  classes  of  offenders,  great 
advantage  would  acorue  from  awarding  shorter  sentences  than  at 
present,  provided  the  dueipline  were  made  strict  in  proportUm.  I 
venture  to  submit  that  something  may  be  done  to  meet  the  ease  of 
these  short  imprisonments,  by  the  prisoners  being  collected  in  classes 
for  moral  and  religious  instruction  exclusively,  at  other  times  besides 
those  i^t  which  they  receive  secular  instruction.  Last  year,  three 
cases  of  mental  disease,  out  6{  four  which  were  developed  within  the 
prison,  occurrad  in  prisoners  m  associaticn  in  the  infirmary.  ^  This 
year,  one  case  only  has  occurred ;  and  this  man  had  been  insane 
before.  He  grew  worse  when  placed  in  association,  and  better  when 
separated. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  our  good  friend  and 
fellow-laborer  in  the  Reformatory  Movement,  the  Bev. 
Henry  J.  Barton,  Wickeu  Kectory,  Stony  Stratford,  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  advantage  by  all  the  members  vt  The 
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National  Heformatory  Union. — There  is  no  more  zealous  aad 
active  member  of  the  Union  than  Mr.  Barton  : — 

MOBTBAMPTON8HIBB   80CIBTT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Irinh  Quarter^  RevUm. 

Wichen,  November  Zrd.  1656. 
My  dear  Sir, 
I  send  a  slip  from  The  Northampton  Herald,  conUining  b  notice 
of  the  viHit  lately  paid  to  our  Count?  Beformatorjy  by  Bu*.  Baker, 
Sydney  Turner,  Bengou^h,  &c.,  who  came  here  for  the  purpose.* 


*  The  following  is  the  sHp  referred  to  :— 

[From  the  Northampton  Herald,  IBM  October,  1856.] 
Beformatobt  Schools. 
f  From  a  Correspondent] 

Our  county  reformatory  has  been  visited  this  week  by  some  of 
the. most  zealous  and  influential  promoters  of  the  reformatory  caosey 
— t.  B.  L.  Baker,  Esq.,  Hardwicke  Court ;  G.  H  Benroagli« 
ESsq.,  Einffswood ;  the  Bev.  Sydney  Turner,  Bed  Hill,  the 
Bev.  D.  Melville,  Woodbury ;  J.  G.  Perry,  Esq.,  her  MajestY's 
Inspector  of  Prisons;  the  Bev.  P.  W.  Trevelyan  ;  the  BeT.  R,  «. 
Bu8sell ;  and  G.  H.  Bowyer,  E&q-,  school  inispector. 

On  Wednesday,  the  party  visited  Lois  Weedon  to  examine  tlie 
system  of  farming  originated  and  carried  out  with  such  complete 
success  by  the  Bector.  They  derived  much  gratification  and  in- 
struction from  what  they  saw  ;  and  Mr  Sjrdney  Turner,  whose  bailiff 
came  from  Bed  Hill  for  the  purposes  of  mspecting  it,  determined  at 
once  to  adopt  the  system  on  his  own  school  farm,  it  appeared,  not 
onlv  to  Mr.  Turner,  but  to  the  other  managers,  so  peculiarly 
weft  suited  to  the  purpose  and  requirements  of  reformatory  school^ 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  generally  adopted. 

On  Thursday,  our  own  reformatory  at  Tiffield,  was  visited  by  these 
gentlemen,  and  examined  by  her  Majesty's  inspector ;  and  we  haTe 
the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  it  met  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
those  who  are  so  well  able,  from  their  knowled^  and  experience  to 
judge  of  its  efficiency.  The  buildings  were  considered  to  be  commo- 
dious and  well  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended ; 
and  high  praise  was  given  to  Mr.  Dunkley  for  the  reaaonable  cost 
and  workmanlike  manner  in  which  they  were  executed.  The  situ- 
ation was  much  admired ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  bovs,  considerii^ 
the  short  time  most  of  them  had  been  in  the  school,  zeflected  the 
highest  credit  upon  Mr.  Julius  Benn,  the  superintendent.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  minute  entered  upon  the  books,  with  the 
inspector's  permission : — "  Mr.  Bowyer  stated  to  the  committee  that 
be  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  general  tone  and  manner  of 
the  boys,  and  the  intelligence  displayed  by  their  answers  on  religious 
subjects." 

We  cannot  help  observing  with  some  satisfaction,  and  with  every 
good  t»  ish  for  the  success  of  the  institution,  that  the  principle  upon 
which  it  has  been  founded,  differs   materially  from  that  of  other 
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Tou  will  see  that  we  are  still  anxious  to  pnt  forward  the  great 
object  which  our  count;  has  in  view>  as  distinguished  hitherto  from 
.  that  of  other  counties.  We  feel  more  imd  more  stronfflj  the  imj^r- 
tance  of  impressing  upon  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject 
that  prevention  is  oetter  than  cure.  And  we  cordially  agree  with 
the  remarks  Which  fell  from  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  at  one  of  the 
Sectional  Meetings,  to  the  effecty  that,  as  Reformatories  are  now 
the  fashion,  we  must  guard  ourselves,  as  in  all  other  fashions,  against 
extremes, — and  take  care  that  in  pressing  forward  the  Beformatory 
cause  we  do  not  neglect  the  great  duty  m  preventing  crime,  by  train- 
ing up  and  educating  the  poor  man's  hcfnett  children  in  sound  moral 
and  religious  principles. 

But  we  do  not  stop  here ;  we  believe  that  the  moral  regeneration 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  depends  mainly  upon  the  middle  class,^- 
and  that  if  the  middle  class  are  left  to  be  educated  in  Schools  as  void  of 
sound  principles  as  of  sound  knowledge, — it  is  in  vain  to  educate  or 
to  attempt  to  reform  the  poor.  The  thew  and  sinew  of  our  country, 
is  in  the  middle  classes,  and  if  you  neglect  them  you  cannot — as  it 
has  been  well  expressed  by  one  who  is  labouring  da^  and  night  in  the 
cause — ^you  cannot  expect  to  have  either  sound  legislation,  peaceable 
parishes,  or  the  children  of  the  poor  successfully  instructed.  Whilst 
^ou  leave  untrained  and  uninstructed,  this«  the  most  numerous  and 
influential  body  of  the  community,  the  training  of  the  poor  must 
prove  to  a  great  extent  unsuccessful. 

counties.  ^  The  reformatory  school  forms  a  part  only  of  the  North- 
amptonsbire  Sooiety's  plan.  The  whole  plan  embraces,  as  some 
of  our  readers  will  remember,  not  only  a  reformatory,  but  training, 
middle,  and  what  may  be  termed  ''  industrial  feeding  schools  ;"  and 
we  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  latter  may  be 
brought  into  operation  in  all  the  large  towns.  The  subject  of  industrial 
feeding  schools,  we  are  glad  to  findj  is  now  beginning  to  attract  pub* 
lie  attention.  It  is  well  known  that  the  effect  of  these  schools  in 
Scotland,  coupled  with  the  operation  of  Dunlop's  Act,  have  proved 
that  a  system  of  industrial  education^  adequately  carried  out,  would 
in  a  great  degree^  cut  off  the  sources  of  the  criminal  population,  and 
thus  prevent  crime,  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  future.  And  as  the 
prevention  of  crime  is  a  far  more  noble  and  necessary  duty  even 
than  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  so  we  think  that  the  Northamp- 
tonshire Society,  by  embracing  both  objects,  is  taking  a  larger  and 
more  enlightened  view  of  the  question,  than  those  counties  which 
are  confining  their  efforts  in  the  present  movement  to  the  subject  of 
reformatories  only.  If  it  were  not  for  this  and  the  hope  that  other 
counties  may  be  induced  to  follow  the  example,  we  confess  that  we 
should  look  with  much  misgiving  upon  the  exertions  which  have 
been  lately  made,  and  the  zealous  co-operation  which  the  reformatory 
cause  has  met  with. 

Highly  as  we  think  of  all  well-directed  reformatory  efforts,  we  trust 
that  the  great  educational  movement  contemplated  by  the  North- 
amptonshire Society  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  zeal  and 
liberality  of  its  fnends  will  be  found  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  great  undertaking. 
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Wifli  un,  l^e  chfldren  of  the  Katioaal  and  Parochud  ScIumIi 
remain  but  a  rinyrt  thne  ;  ^hile  viith  thetr  masiert  bi  tSie  nuddle 
elanes,  tliaj  tpend  a  whole  Kfe ;  they  hear  their  ojiinsoni  on  trttj 
suirjeet,  watch  'tiiehr  haVHs  aaid  learn  to  think  n»  tnej  ^nk,  til)  it 
last  they  make  common  cause  with  them  in  theh-  unfriendly  fteHngs 
towards  the  Cfattrch,  and  the  more  sacred  mstitutfoiis  of  the  State. 

The  education  of  the  middle  classes  is  after  all  the  great  qnntiOD 
of 'die  day; — ^bnt  the  public  mind  is  not  yet  educated  te  receive  it  ;— 
it  \s  iiot  yet  the  fashion .  Like  the  Reformatory  qttestion  some  yean 
ago,  when  the  School  at  Stretten  upon  Dunsmore  died  an  vaatunl 
death  fWmi  want  of  support^  the  quesdon  of  Middle  School  U 
not  yet  taken  up  in  earnest.  But  the  Northamptonshire  Societj 
does  not  despan*.  The  seed  they  befiere  is  sown,  the  first  step 
tidceiiy  and  tfioi^  it  may  require  thne,  yet  sooner  or  later  the 
evil  wffl  he  Mparent,-^^  the  deeping  inn^es  of  things  wtU  be 
rolled  to  the  liglit;,*'  and  some  sound  hearted  Fhtlanthropist  will 
be  rsosed  up  to  remedy  the  evil  of  the  present  neglect.  Thongh 
the  cloud  on  the  horizon  may  as  yet  be  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
bandy  the  Boeiety,  I  am  confident^  will  «tili  persevere  in  the  hope, 
tiiat  as  BefbrmatOTf  Schools  have  succeeded,  so  Middle  Schools  KtH 
succeed,  and  that  h  is  only  a  unastion  of  time  which  earnest  sod 
tmtirinflr  efforts  will  be  sure  to  shorten.  They  have  therefore  eia- 
braeed  hi  their  s<3ieme  for  Reformatory  Schools  the  fniproYemeDt  of 
Grammar  Schools  throughout  the  county  and  the  estaUishment  of 
additional  ^chooln  for  the  middle  classes  where  oecessarv.* 

Industrial  feeding  schools  for  the  employment  of  children  latowui 
is  another  of  the  Society's  objects,  and  to  this  public  attention  seams 
now  to  be  directed  as  a  means  of  preveutum,  which  they  hope  may 
lead  to  carrying  out  the  principle  in  this  respect  for  which  thej 
contend. 

With  the  training  school, '  which  is  slowly  though  they  beGeTe 
surely  |>rogre8^g,  the  Northamptonshire  Society  intends  to  com- 
bine IndtLitriat — chiefly  wl^cicICicra/— -training  so  as  to  Introdnce 
it  if  possitde  into  all  the  rural  schools. 

tn  connection  with  the  views  of  the  Society,  I  may  be  alloweii 
to  quote  5ir  ^hn  Fakingfton^s  words  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Bir- 
mingham l^ischarged  Prisone/s  Aid  Soctetj.   «  He  wished  theBritisb 
pnbDc  to  regard  £nat  charity  which  thev  were  now  advocating,  aot 
as   an  isolated  and  separate  Question,  but  as  one  party  perhaftt  not 
the  most  Imoortant  par^  but  -as  one  part  of  a  great  movement  which 
they  saw  rising  in  the  country,  and  wmch  he  hoped  by  God's  bleifiog 
tnij^^n  strength  and  grow  from  day  to  day,  for  the  elevatioDsod 
improvement  of  the  working  classes.     Tbej  must  not  foiget  wlilt 
advocatiofl^  the  reformation  of  offenders,  that  there  was  another  6r 
greater,  far  more  important  and  glorious  object — the  prevent  ^ 
•crime.    He  asked  the  men  of  Blriuii^ham  and  every  assembly  oThu 
f^Ilow-countjry  to  press  upon  their  fellow  citizens  and  their  gosc>^ 


«  It  alight  perhaps  have  been  better  Instead  of  middle  oUsset^  to  iisre 
adopted  the  expression  lower  middle,  or  operative  classes,  uhy  the 
former,  a  prejudice  seems  to  have  been  created  in  some  minds  sfunst 
the  Bchems; 
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mtntf  that  there  afaould  Kt  brcMight  home  to  every  viaa's  door, 
a  eouad»  wholesome,  liberal  sjstem  of  educatioB>"  Jtnd  so  does  the 
Northamptonshire  Society  ask,  and  earnestlj  hope  for  the  same 
thiDff ;  not  perhaps  exactly  in  the  same  way^  that  Sir  John  Pakington 
iromd  propose,  hut  rather  in  the  way  which  has  so  elFectnallY  pro- 
moted the  B«formatory  cause  : — ^ria.  by  vahaUary  agnmefft  IweraOy 
mpporied  &y  Qinenmad  grants  la  aid. 

Upon  this  principle,  eadi  County  or  each  Diocese  might  confident- 
ly undertake  the  great  business  of  education  with  every  hope  of 
success.  As  proposed  in  Northamptonshire,  the  Cathedral  town 
woeld  be  the  place  for  the  training  school ;  the  county  town  or  its 
neighbo«rhooa,for  the  B«formatory»  and  in  the  large  towns  industrial 
feeding  sohools  would  be  established ;  and  grammar  schools  for  the 
middle  or  rather  for  the  operative  dasses,  tqcrether  with  Parochial 
schools  for  the  poor,  would  be  founded.  Add  to  this,  constant 
suftenrision  from  Government  and  diocesan  inspectors,  and  the 
aBsistanee  of  general  and  special  committees,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  derieal  and  lay  members,  having  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county,  and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  at  their  head. 

I  have  extended  this  letter  to  an  almost  unpardonaJble  length ;  but 
the  subiect  is  an  important  one,  and  believing  that  many  great  move- 
ments date  their  origin  from  small  and  unpretending  pamphlets  and 
letters,  sanctioned  by  s«eh  authority  as  yours,  rather  tnaa  from  long 
and  expensive  books,  I  venture  to  submit  it  to  your  consideration* 
I  wish  it  might  be  the  means  of  your  taking  up  the  subject;  and 
I  should  then  hope  that  the  Northamptonshire  plan  of  combining 
the  great  t|ueflAions  of  Education  ana  Reformation  in  one  society 
voder  a  committee  of  management  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of 
clerical  and  lay  members,  would  be  made  known  to  the  public,  which 
is  all  that  it  requires  to  recommend  it  to  their  consideration,  and 
through  them  to  induce  the  Qovernment  to  extend  the  same  amount 
of  assistance  to  a  voluntary  agency,  in  the  matter  of  education  gener- 
ally, as  they  have  already  done  in  the  case  of  Reformatory  Schools. 
Believe  me,  to  be  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

HsNaT  J.  Baeton. 

The  schools  to  which  our  esteemed  friend  refers  are  pre- 
cisely such  schools  as  theChristian  Brothers  condactin  Ireland. 
The  religious  element  is  mingled  with  the  secular,  bat  never 
so  much  as  to  become  obtrusive.  These  are  essentially  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  just  as  our  friend  would  have  his  Protestant 
schools :  each  religion  educating  its  own  children  in  its  own 
creed,  and  sorely  Mr.  Barton  may  not  alone  claim,  but  may 
command,  our  best  efforts  in  support  of  this  principle.  Let 
the  Volantary  System  come  to  the  aid  of  the  foundation,  the 
Voluntary  aid  and  the  Govermental  aid  come  to  the  support 
of  the  school  wheii  founded ;  this  is  the  sjstem  which  shall 
have  our  best^  most  whole-hearted,  and  entire  support,  for  it 
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at  once  gives  fair  play  to  all,  and  solves  the  Beligkmd  Dit&cahv 
Question.  We  write  this  for  Protestants;  for  CalhoKes,  for 
Unit  ariansy  for  each  and  for  alt>  and  may  God  help  u^  al! :  bat 
surely  it  is  not  right  that  we  should  stay  the  progress  of  Edu^ 
cation  because  all  creeds  will  not  accept  the  religious  teaching 
or  phases  of  faith,  of  one  creed,  even  ihougli  it  be  the  creed 
by  law  established.  We  say,  give  to  all  frediom  and  sujipcrt, 
that  is  extend,  in  education  to  all,  the  principle  of  toleratioa 
advocated  and  supported  by  the  National  Reformatory  Union. 
With  regard  to  the  Imlustrial  branch,  as  developed  in 
Northamptonshire,  we  are?  happy  to  find  that  our  friends  there 
are  working  the  Industrial  Feeding  School  point.  Mr.  Alfred 
Uill's  paper  on  this  subject,  and  showing  the  success  of  tite 
system  in  Scotland  under  JDunlop's  AH,  has  jost  appeared, 
and  in  our  mind  it  is  the  best  contribution  to  the  literatnre  of 
our  question  which  has  appeared  for  some  months.  We  thought 
we  had  gutted,  or,  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  '^  taken  the  sliiae" 
out  of  Mr.  Alexander  Thomson's  Prevention  BeUer  lAan  Cure ; 
he  was  one  of  our  earliest  friends  in  opening  up  this  Recoed, 
and  we  owe  him  many  hours  of  pleasant  correspondence  and 
useful  communication ;  but  Mr.  Hill  has  shown  us  points,  and 
phases,  and  facts,  and  figures  connected  with  the  question 
which  had  escaped  us,  or  which  have  been  thrown  oat  into 
strong  relief  by  bis  cner^,  devotion,  and  ability. 


This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  inenrred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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